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AMEKICAN LITEEATUKE. 


JAMES KIEKE PAULDING, 

Ifl desoanclecl from ono of tlie early pioneers of 
the State of Kew York, who appears in the an¬ 
cient records of Ulster County, of which he was 
sheriff in the time of Governor Dongan, some¬ 
times as Hendrick Piuildinck, sometimes as Hein- 
rick Pmilden, and at others Henry Pawling, which 
was probably his English name, being so written 
in a grant of four thousand acres of land in Dutch¬ 
ess County to his widow Eltje PawKng, by King 
William the Third. Tliis confusion of names is to 
be partly traojd to the struggle for ascendency 
between the Dutch and English languages, and 
partly to the carelessness of the writers, who were 
not much practised in orthography; so that from 
these causes it remains doubtful whether Henry 
Pawling wai of English or Dutch extraction. 

8ubso;piontly to this grant of King William the 
family removed to Dutchess County, a township 
of which is still called after their name. The 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch, many 
years previous to the Revolution, settled in the 
county of Wostcliestor, on a farm still in posses¬ 
sion of his descendants. He always wrote his 
name Paulding, which has hoen ever sino.i adopted 
by that branch of the family, though that of Paw¬ 
ling has boon retained by the others. The resi¬ 
dence of Paulding’s father being “within the 
lines,” that is in the district intervening between 
the British army at New York and the American 
forces in the Highlands, and he being a somewhat 
distinguished Whig of the good old revolutionary 
stamp, his family was exposed to the insults and 
depredations of the Jagars, the Tories, and the 
Cow Boys. He removed his family in conse- 
uuenoe to Dutchess County^ where he possessed 
125 


some property. Here Paulding was born, August 
22,1779, at a place* called Pleasant Valley. His 
father who, previous to the commencement of the 
Revolution, had accpiired a competency, took a de¬ 
cided and active part in the preliminary struggles; 
was a leader of the Whig party in the county of 
Westchester; a member of the first Committee of 
Safety, and subsequently Commissary General of 
the New York Continental quota of troops. When, 
in consequence of the total extinction of the public 
credit, and the almost hopeless state of the good 
cause, it was sometimes impossible to procure the 
necessary supplies for the American army then 
occupying the highlands of the Hudson, he made 
use of his own credit with hjs neighbors, the far¬ 
mers, and became responsible for large sums of 
money. At the conclusion of the war, on pre¬ 
senting his accounts to the Auditor-General, this 
portion of them was rejected on the ground that 
he was not authorized to make these pledges in 
behalf of government. He retired a ruined man, 
was thrown into a prison, which accidentally taking 
fire, he walked home and remained unmolested by 
his creditors. He could never be persuaded to 
renew his application to government; would never 
accept any office; and though he lived to a great 
age made no exertions whatever to retrieve his 
fortunes. His wife, who was the main stay of 
the family, and a woman of great energy, industry, 
and economy, survived him several years and died 
still more aged. 

After the peace the family returned to their 
former abode in Westchester, where Paulding was 
educated at the village school, a log-house nearly 
two miles distant from liis residence, in which he 
received all the learning he ever acquired from 
the tuition of others, so that he may be fairly con¬ 
sidered a selt-made man. Here he remained at 
home until he arrived at manhood, when he came 
to the city of New York. His first sojourn in the 
city was with the late Mr. William Irving, who 
had married his sister, a man of wit and genius, 
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TV'liose home was tlie familiar resort of a knot of 
young men of a similar stamp, wlio were members 
of the Calliopean Society, one of the fimt purely 
literary institutions established in the city.* lie 
also became intimate at this time with Washirigi« 
ton Irving, whose elder brother William married 
Paulding’s sister, and in ooimexion with whom he 
made his first literary venture in the publication 
of the series of periodical essays entitled Sdhnah 
gunii; or fM Whim- WhamB and Opinions of 
Laiincelot Langdaffaml others^ which were is¬ 
sued by David Longworth, a respectable^ but 
whimsical bookseller of the times, who, in virtue 
of having a copy of Boydcll’s Shakespeare,* the 
plates of which lie exhibited in liis second story, 
christened his shop the Shakespeare Gallery; some¬ 
times, too, calling it on tlie title-pages of his puh- 
licaticns the Sentimental EpicuiVs Ordinal^. lie 
was an extensive publisher of plays foreign and 
native, and became famous for his enterprise of the 
New York Directory.! 

The first number of Salmagundi a])peared Sa¬ 
turday, January 24, 1807, in an eigbteenmo. of 
twenty pages. It closed with the issiio of number 
twenty, January 25,1808. It w’as the joint work 
, of Paulding and Irving, with the excopti(m of the 
poetical epistles and three or four of the prose 
articles, which were from the pen of William Ir¬ 
ving, The work was a brilliant success from the 
start. The humors of the toVn w^ere hit off with 
a freshness which is still unexhausted to the read¬ 
er of an entirely different generation. It dis¬ 
closed, too, the* literary faculties of the writers, 
both very }U)ungmon, with a rich promise for the 
future, ill delicate shades of ohserviition, the more 
pungeut traits of satire, and a happy vein of de¬ 
scription wliich grew out of an unaffected love of 
nature, and was enlivened by studies in the best 
school of English poetry. When the w’ork was 
concluded its two chief authors pursued their lite¬ 
rary career apart; but it is noticeable as an exhi¬ 
bition of their kindly charactei-, that the early 


* One of the inemhew of thi'^ society vraw IliclmrU Blnylmm 
Davb, who was much adxuiied for his ixudicai Uilents. In his 
anpearauoo and manners he Is said to have rendiuiod hia asso¬ 
ciates of Oliver G<yl<isnilth. His person was clurrmy. Ids x»mn- 
ner awkward, liis speech embarrassed, and his shnpikdly moat 
remarkable In ono who had iyecn born and brought np in the 
midst of a or<ywd of his follow oroattm*s. He wjw born in Kvw 
York, August 21,17T1, was educated at Coltmibia Oollotfe, mo- 
doatly pursued the busiriess of liis father, In carvitt^f or aeiiliy- 
turo in wood, but was induced in 1790 to «n<l<*rtake tlm edi¬ 
torial department of the Diar^/, a daily gazette publlHhetl In 
New York, for wWch ho wrote durluff avoar. lie was too sen- 
sltivo, and ids literary tastes, which lav in the direction of the 
belles lottres, were too delicate for this mirsult, Ho next en- 
ijapied in ixuumntil i affidrs. In 1799 he ftdl a victim to the ycl- 
l(iw fever then prevailitig in Now Vork, cwrylUK the seeds of 
the disease with him to New Brunswick, New Jersey, whew ho 
dhid in his twonty-eiKlitli year. His pooiim were expressions 
of personal feeling and aontiimmt, and have a tir>ge t)f mtdan- 
clu)ly. They wore collected by his fi lends of tl»e GalHopean 
Society after hl» death and published by Bwords in lBt*T, with 
a well written nrofatory memoir from the pen of Joim T. 
Irving. An “ Ode to Imagination” allowsIjls earnoatneas, as a 
clover “Elegy on an Old Wlgfonnd in the street,” docs his hu¬ 
mor. He was also a contributor to the Drone mpera in the 
New Y<*rk Mogjalne, where he drew aw dl written character 
of himself under the name of Martlet 
t “David Longworth, an ecoentiio bookseller, who bad fllied 
a large apartUKuit with the valuable engravings of Bo vdcll's 
Shakespeare Gallery, mngniftoently fi-amed, and had nearly 
obscured the front of his house with a huge sign,—a wlossal 


iinall diminution of his own slender fortune.”—Preface to Sal- 
magumll. Paris edition. 18:i4. *'*'The original plates of B(»y- 
d(*ir8 Shakespeare are now in the possession of an American 
piiblitilier, Mr. William Butter, of Philadelphia. 


partnership in Salmagundi has never been dis¬ 
solved by a division of the joint stock between the 
owners of the separate articles. The whole is 
included in the incomplete stereotype edition of 
Paulding’s works. In 1810 a second series of the 
work was puhlislicd, which was entirely from his 
hand. Though nol unsuccessful, it was not re¬ 
ceived by the public as its predecessor. The 
“town” interest had diminished. More than ten 
years had ehqysed; the writer was then engaged 
in official duties at Washington ; his mind ..ad as¬ 
sumed a graver cast, and the second series >f Sab 
inagundi is deficient in thathuoyaut spirit of viva¬ 
city which is one of the distinguishing fiaitures of 
the first. 

About the period of tho commencoimv>t of the 
second w^nr with England, his feelingB being 
strongly excited by the position of affairs of the 
times, he jyublishcd I'/ie Direriing Uisforg of 
John Bull and Brother Jonathan, in the style of 
Arbuthnot, in whicdi tho llnited States ami Eng¬ 
land are represented as private individuals, father 
and son engaged in a domestic feud. In tliis >v<)rk 
tho policy and conduct of England towards tho 
llnited States is keenly hut good-humoredly sa- 
tirij^ed, so much so that the wh<de was r<‘pnjilislied 
in numbem in ono of the British journals. It 
passed through sevei*al editions, one of which is 
omhellislied with several capital illustrations by 
Jarvis, and was among the most succi^ssful of tho 
author’s productions. In the volume of llsrpers’ 
edition of this talc it is followed by another in tho 
same vein called tho History of (Invk Bam and 
Ms Boys, 

Tlie Diverting Ilistorv mm folhnvcd bv a poem 
entitled The JMy of the Beottish Fjidkfji free 
parody of the Lay of tlie Last Minstrel, which ap- 
jieare<l anonymoudy, like most of Butdtlnig’s ear¬ 
lier writings. This nroducth n is prineipall)' de¬ 
voted to Kiitirizing the nredahirv warfare of tI»o 
British on (Tiesapeake Ihiy, amt, what is aotne- 
what remarkable, wrns publi.died in a vtnw haml- 
fiomo style in London with a ra*t*face lugldy c<»m- 
jilimentary to the author. The hero is Admiral 
Oockburn, and tho prineipal incident the lutrning 
ami sacking the little town Havre <Ie Grace on 
the coast of Maryland. It had at that time what 
might bo calUnf the dhtlnetiou of provoking a 
fierce review from tbe lAUulon Quarterly. It Is 
clever as a parody, and contains many pasnages 
entirely original and of no inconsiderahit' biaint 

Paulding soon after ]mbliQH‘d a pamphlet m 
prose, The United B(a*m and England, taking up 
the defence of the country against the iitta<*k of 
tho London Quarterly in its famous review of In- 
gersoll’s Inchiipnn Letters. The sale of the work 
was interrupted by tiie failure of the puldialicr 
about tbo time of its publication. It Imwever 
attracted tho notita' of Prtwdtmt Madison, aiiil 
paved the way for the snlmtHpient political cariwr 
of tho autlmr, Tlie design of the work uas to 
expose tho nnwarraiitable course of the C|inirferly 
in (Irawdng gtmeral e<»nclnsions fnnn solitary ex¬ 
amples, ami f<ir this pnrpiitH^ the aullior iites in¬ 
stances from the neWBpaja*rii of England and other 


♦ Ttia Xjiy of the Boottah Flddiv; a Talo of f tavro Grusci, 
BupIMim'd to bo wrlUvti by WiUtorSwat, Kwi. Flwt Anwiiwri. 
from tho fawrth Edinbomh sdftlun. New York; 
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sources to sliow that if these are to he assumed as 
the staixlard of national niorality or inanners the 
English are far in advaru-e of the Americans in 
vulgarity, vice, and depravitr. 

This was followed up, in 1822, by A Shetch of 
Old England hy a Eew England Man^ purporting 
to be a narrative of a tour in that country. It 
commences with an account of various travelling 
incidents humorously narrated; but the writer 
soon passes to a discussion of the social, I'eligious, 
and political points of difference between tile two 
nations, which occupies the chief portion of the 
volumes. In 1824 he returned to this subject in 
a new satire on the English traveller^*, John Ball 
in America ; or the New Manchausen^ purporting 
to be a tour of a cockney English traveller in the 
United Shites. It exhibits a broad caricature of 
the ignorant blunders and homebred prej udices of 
this cla’’S of national libellers, equally provocative 
of laughter and contempt. The hero, through 
varioiH chances, frequently encounters a shrewd 
little Frenchman wearing a white hat, draped in 
white dimity, with gold ear-rings, wlu), from 
meeting so continually, he is at length convinced 
is seeking an opportunity to rob, if not to murder 
him. 

In 1815, after a tour through Virginia, he wrote 
Lettere from the Souths T)y a Northern Man^ prin¬ 
cipally ooc-upied with sketching the bomities of 
{lie scenery and the manners of the people of the 

Ancient Dominion.” The author digresses to‘ 
various subjects, on which he delivers his opinions 
with his usual straightforward frankness. 

In 1818 appeared his principal poetical produc¬ 
tion, The Bachwoodeman^ an American poem in 
sentiment, scenery, and incidents. It is in six 
boi)ks of some five hundred lines each, written in 
the heroic measure. Ba-il, the hero, appears at 
the opening as a rural laborer on the banks of the 
Hudson, reduced to iioverty by being confined a 
whole winter by sickness. On the approach of 
spring ho is attracted by reports of the fertility of 
the AVest, the cheapness of the land, and the pros¬ 
pect of inqiroving liis condition, and resolves to 
seek his fortune in that far distant paradise. lie 
abandons his home, and proceeds on liis adven¬ 
ture accompanied by his wife and family. The 
wanderer’s farewell, as he turns a last look on the 
course of the Hudson through the Highlands, is a 
pleasant passage of description; and the journey 
through Jersey and Pennsylvania to the Ohio, 
presents various little incidents, as well as 
sketches of scenery evidently drawn from tlie 
life by a true lover of nature. Arrived at Pitts¬ 
burg, ho proceeds with a comi)any of cTiii- 
grants ho finds collected there to Ids destination 
in one of those primitive vessels called Broad- 
horns, which have become almost obsolete since 
tlio introduction of steamers. Here the progress 
of an infant sottlemont is sketched, and the author, 
after seeing Basil .comfortably boused, loaves him 
somewhat abruptly to plunge into the desert wild, 
and introduce his readers to the Indian prophet, 
who, in conjunction with some renegade whites, 
was at that time employed in stirring up the 
savages to take part in the approaching hostilities 
between the United States and England, and by 
whom the little settlement of Basil and his com¬ 
panions is subsequently ravaged and destroyed. 
War ensues; the backwoodsmen with Basil at 


their head pursue tlie savages, and finally over¬ 
take them; a bloody fight tblk)ws; the prophet 
falls by the hand of Basil, and tlie savages are 
completely routed. Basil returns home; peace is 
restored, ^nd he passes the remainder of his Lie 
in prosperity and honor. The poem closes with 
a glowing apostrophe to the native land of the 
author. 

The descriptive parts of this poem are perhaps 
the best poi*tions of the work. The versification 
is in general vigorous and glowing, though there 
are not a few -occasional exceptions, together with 
some inaccuracies of expression, which the author 
would probably have corrected in a new edition. 
The Backwoodsman belongs to the old school 
of poetry, and met with but ordinary success 
at home, though translations of a portion were 
published and praised in a literary periodical of 
the time at Paris. 

The scene of Paulding’s first novel is laid 
among the early Swedish settlers on the Dela¬ 
ware. It was originally called Eonigemar\ or 
the Long Flnne^ a name that occurs in our early 
records, but the title was changed in a subsequent 
edition to Old Times in the New Worlds for rea¬ 
sons set forth in the publisher’s notice. It was 
divided into separate books, each preceded by an 
introductory chapter after the maimer of Field¬ 
ing’s Tom Jones, and having little comio.xion with 
the story. They are for the most part satirical, 
and in the progress of the narrative the author 
parodies Norna of the Fitful Hoad in the person 
of Bombie of the Frizzled Ileatl, an ancient 
colored virago. 

In i’826 he wrote Merry Tales of the Three 
Wise Men of G-olham^ prefaced by a grave disser¬ 
tation’on the existence and locality oi that re¬ 
nowned city. This was a satire on Mr. Owen’s 
system of Socialism, whiqh then first began to at¬ 
tract attention in the United States, on Phreno¬ 
logy, and the legal maxim of Ga'oeat Emptor^ 
each exemplified in a separate story. The Three 
Wise Men are introduced at sea in the famous 
Bowl, relating in turn their experience with a 
view of dissipating the ennui of the voyage. 

This was followed by The Travellers Guide^ 
which was mistaken fur an actual itinerary, in 
consequence of which it was christened somewhat 
irreverently The New Filgrirrds Progress, It is 
a burlesque on the grandiloquence of the current 
Guide Books, and the works of English travellers 
in America.. It exhibits many satirical sketches 
of fiishioriable life and manners, and will be a 
treasure to future antiquaries for its allu-ions to 
scenes and persons who flourished at the time 
when, as the writer avers, the dandy must never, 
under any temptation, extend his morning prome¬ 
nade wostwardly, and step beyond the northwest 
'corner of Chambers street, all beyorxd being vul¬ 
gar terra incognita to the fashionable world. 
Union Square was then a diminutive Dismal 
Swamp, and Thirteenth street a lamentable resort 
of cockney sportsmen. This was in 1828, when 
to be mistress of a three-story brick house, with 
mahogany Adding doors, and marble mantels, was 
the highest ambition of a fashionable belle. After 
exhausting Few York, the tourist recommends 
one of tliose “sumptuous aquatic palaces,” the 
safety barges, which it grieves him to see are 
almost desei’ted for the swifter steamers, most 
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especially by those whose time hein^ worth 
nothinp:, they are anxious to save as niiu-li of it 
as possible. In one of these he proceeds leisurely 
up the river to Albany, loitering by the way, no¬ 
ticing the various towns and other objects of 
interest, indulging in a variety of philosophical 
ab^tractions and opinions, now altogether.con¬ 
signed to the dark ages. Finally he arrives at 
Balstou and Saratoga by stage-coach, where ho 
makes himself merry with foibles of the elite, the 
manoeuvres of discreet mothers, the innocent arts 
of their unsophisticated daughters, and the de])lo- 
rable fate of all grey-whiskered bachelors, who 
seek their helpmates at fashionable watering- 
places. The remainder of the volume is occupied 
with rules for the behavior of young ladies, mar¬ 
ried people, and bachelors young and old, at the 
time-renowned springs. A number of short 
stories and sketches are intersper'^ed tlirougli the 
volume, which is highly cliaraoteristio of the 
author’s peculiar humors. 

Tales of the Good Woman^ hj a Doubtful Gen¬ 
tleman^ followed in sequence, and soon after ap¬ 
peared The Booh of St. Tficholas., puri>orting to 
be a translation from some curious old Dutch le¬ 
gends of Now Amsterdam, but emanating ex¬ 
clusively from the fertile iimigination of the 
aiithor. He commemorates most especially the 
fcvv quaint old Dutch buildings, with the gahlc- 
ends to the streets, and steep roof4 edged like 
the teeth of a saw, the last of which maintained 
its station in New street until within a few j'oars 
past as a bakery famous for New Year Cakes, but 
at length fell a victim to the spirit of progress. ” 

The Dutchman''H F/mide., a story founded on 
the manners of the old Dutch settlers, so charm¬ 
ingly sketched by Mrs. Grai.t*** in the Memoiraof an 
American Lady, next made its appearance. It is 
written in the author’s happiest vein, and w’as 
the most popular of all his productions. It went 
through six editions within tlio year; was re¬ 
published in London, ami translated into the 
French and Dutch langungcs. This w^ork w'as 
succeeded by Wmtirard Ih I the scone of which is 
principally laid in Kentucky, though the story Is 
commenced in Virginia. The Dutchman’s Fireside 
was published in Laris under the title of Le Coin du 
Feu d\in IloUandam For each of tlieso noveh 
the author, as we are assured, received the then 
and still important sum of fifteen hundred <li>l- 
lars from the publishers on delivery of the manu- 
scri]>t. 

A Life of Washington principally prepared for 


* Mrs. Gmnt was born In Olnsjiow In 1755, th© (kugliter of 
Buucan M'VIckor, who camo In her cMhihood to anunlaios 
on ofiireiin the JtiltiHh aouv. Ilo rwldrd at dllfcreat pints 
of New York; for a time at Albany and at Ghweyo, viHltlng th© 
frontier fiottlcinei'ta. Tlili rofUlenoe afford<5d Mis. <tr»ni iho 
material for the admirablei dwsoi iptlotjs which ►ho aflerwarda 
wrote of manne’’S In this atato m tlu*y exiatod before tholtevo* 
lution. In 1768 ►ho rottumed to Scotland. In 17711 alu* wi» 
marrlrd to the Lev. Jamw Orant tho mlnlator f>f In 

the lllghlanda. brooming hl« widow In 1?01. After this ►!!© 
turnod'ber thoughta to litotarurc, drat publiahitig avolmn© 
of rooms In 18< 8; then hor Letters fiom ineMoiintaina, hehig 
a flok'Ctlon from hor oorrospondonco from 1778 to 18i4.ln; 
ISi'.O. Hit Memoirs of an Ameiican Lady was publWtodln 
lBi.8; her Essays ,on tlm SuTHTStitlons of tho jligh'anda in 
1811; and a Poem^ Eighteen ilnndrcd and Thirteen, Izi 1814, 
During her latter years she was quite a ce'ebiity fn Edin¬ 
burgh, figuring pleasantly In the Dlaiy of Walter Bcott, who 
drew up tho memoiial which secured her a pension of on© 
hundred pom ds from Ocorge IV. She dlod Nov. T, Ib^, at 
tho age ol clghty-thrc©. 


the use of the more youthful class of readers, sno- 
ceedetl these works of imagination. It was origi¬ 
nally published in two sinull volumes, and after¬ 
wards incorporated with Harpers’ Family libra¬ 
ry. Five thousand copies were contracted for 
with the publishers for di.-ttribution in tho public 
schools. It is an admirable production, and 
shows conclusively that tho author is equally 
qualiiied for a dilferent sphere of literature tVom 
that to which he has principally devoted himself. 
Though written with a steady glow of patriotism, 
and a full i>crcoption of tho exalted character and 
services of tho Father of his country, it is pure 
from all approaches to inllation, exaggeration, 
and hombjLst. The stylo is characterizetl by sim¬ 
plicity combined with vigor; tho narrative is 
clear and snlliciently copious without redun¬ 
dancy, conipridng all the important events of the 
life of the hero, interspersed with various cha¬ 
racteristic anecdotes which give additional inter¬ 
est to tlio work, without degrading it to mere 
go.sdi>, and U strongly imbued with tho nation¬ 
ality of the author. Being addressed to the 
youthful reader, ho frequently pauses in his nar¬ 
rative to inculcate the example of Wiislnngton’s 
private and pnbKo virtues on his readers. Tho 
clianuTcr of Wjislnngton, iis summed up at tho 
conclusion, is one of tlio most complete wo have 
over met with. 

In 183(1, about tho period that what is known 
as tho Missouri Quo-stitm was greatly agitating 
tho country, both North and Houth, ho pulillshod 
a review of tho institution, under the title of 
S'aren/ in the United States^ in which he regards 
the subject with strong southern sympatliies. Ho 
considers slavery as the ollspring of war; as an 
expedient of humanity to prevent tho massacro 
of prisoners by savage and barbarous tribes aiul 
nations, wlio having no system for tho exchange 
of prisonei’s, and no means of securing them, have 
in all time pa.st been accustomed to put to <leath 
those "wliose services tluw diil not nspiire as 
slaves. He treats tho suldect with reference liotli 
to divine and Imimui laws, and passing from 
theory to the practical <|uestioii as ap|4i(‘ahlo to 
the united States, places before his readers tlio 
conswpiences, fu>t of universal emancipation, 
next of political and social equality, and ladly or 
amalgamation. 

The last of Paulding’s avowed puhlicationa are 
The Old Conilnentul^ or the Pnee of Liimrttj, n 
Revolutionary story, 77/c Puntan ami hk 
Daughter^ tho scene of whi<di is partly in Eng¬ 
land, partly in the TniUHl Htat4»s, and a volume 
of American Plays,* in omjunction with his 
youngest son ‘William Irving Piuihling, tfum a 
youth under agi.L The plots of these pieces are 
defective, and the incidents not sutlidently dra¬ 
matic, but the dialogue exhibits no inconsklerahlo 
degree of tho nis earn tea. 

This clones our catalogue of the chief jsnaluo- 
tions of the author, which appeared at ilitlenint 
intervals during a iwriod of nearly half a century. 


♦ Amcrkftn 0«m€sni#*i by J, K. TutiUllni'iiim! William Irvtwf 
Pnttldlt'ur. OimUkHti*—Thi' IkiektalN. Anunlwitm lti E»»k- 
lattU; Tho Kx!!©; .Ml or th«' i'ttri* of L*»v©; 

Antiivftihlt*«, w th© EnUmrlii-tii by ih»* Kars. Th»' first 
waaihotmly oti© by the fkfhiT. It wrii wrJttaii after 

the ©iHiclielon «f War of HU The rahmia mm imbllaW 
by Carey Ss, Hart ia FWIad©letii% ht L>I7, 
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Most of them were republi-^hed in a uniform stereo¬ 
typed edition by Harper and Brothers in 1835. 
They constitute, however, only a portion of his 
writings, while niaiiy of' thorn appeared anony¬ 
mously, and are dispersed through various period¬ 
icals and newspapers, among which are the 
New York Mirror, the Analectic, the Knicker¬ 
bocker, and Graham’s Magazine, Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, the Democratic Review, the United States 
Review, the Literary World, Wheaton’s Nation¬ 
al Advocate, the National Intelligencer, the 
Southern Press, the Washington Union, &c., &o- 
He also contributed two articles to a volume by 
different hands edited by the late Robert 0. Sands, 
whimsically entitled TaU^ of the Glauber Spa. 
These contributions were, Ghilde Iloeliff's Fil- 
grima(/e^md Selim the Friend of ManTciud. The 
former is a burlesque on fashionable tours, the 
hitter exposes the indiscreet attempts of over- 
zealous philanthropists to benefit mankind. Most 
of these contributions were anonymous, and many 
of them gratuitous; to others he affixed his name, 
on the requisition of the publishers. The collec¬ 
tion would form many volumes, comprising a 
great variety of subjects, and exhibiting almost 
every diversity of style ‘‘ from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe.” 

A favorite mode of onr author is that of em¬ 
bodying and exemplifying some sagacious moral 
in a brief story or allegory, either verse or prose, 
specimens of which may be seen in the Literary 
World under the caption of Odd& and End,% by 
an Obsolete Author^ in the New York Mirror, 
Gi'aham’s Magazine, and other periodicals. 

lie h<‘is also occasionally amused himself with 
the composition of Fairy Tales, and is the author 
of an anonymous volume published in 1838 by 
Appleton, called A Gift from Fairy Land^ beauti¬ 
fully illustrated by designs from Chapman. We 
are informed that only one thousand copies of 
this work were contracted for by its publisher, 
five hundred of which were taken by a London 
bookseller- It appeared subsequently to the 
eterootyped edition of Harper and Brothers, and 
is not included in the series, which has never been 
completed, owing, we are informed, to some diffi¬ 
culties between tlie author and his publishers, in 
conso(pienco of which it is now extremely difficult 
to i)rocure a complete set of his Avorks. 

In almost all the writings of Paulding there is 
occasionally infused a dash of his peculiar vein of 
humorous satire and keen sarca>tio irony. To 
those not familiarized with his manner, such is 
the imposing gravity, that it is sometimes some¬ 
what difficult to decide when he is jesting and 
'when ho is in earnest. This is on the whole a 
groat disadvantage in an age when irony is seldom 
resorted to, aiul has occasionally subjected the 
author to censure for opinions which he docs not 
sanction. His most prominent characteristic is, 
however, that of nationality. Ho found his inspi¬ 
ration at home at a tixno when American woods and 
field.s, and American traits of society, were gene¬ 
rally supposed to furni.di little if any materials 
for originality. He not merely di'cw his nourish¬ 
ment from his native soil, but whenever “that 
mother of a mighty race ” was assailed from 
abroad by accumulated injuries and insults, stood 
up manfully in defence of her rights and her honor. 
He has never on any occasion bowed to the su¬ 


premacy of European example or European 
criticism; he is a stern republican in all his 
writings. 

Fortunately he has lived to see a new era dawn¬ 
ing on his country. He hjis seen his country be¬ 
come intellectually, as well as politically, indepen¬ 
dent, and strong in the result he labored and 
helped to achieve, he may now look back with 
calm equanimity on objects which once called for 
serious opposition, and laugh where the satirist 
once raged. 

Though a literary man by profession, he has, 
ever since the commencement of the second war 
with England, turned his mind occasionally to¬ 
wards politics, though never as an active politi¬ 
cian. His writings on this subject have been 
devoted to the support of those great principles 
which lie at the root of the republican system, 
and to the maintenance of the rights of his 
country whenever assailed from any quarter. 
His progress in life has been upwards. In 1814 
or ’15 he was appointed Secretary to the Board 
of Navy Commissioners, then first established. 
After holding this position for a few years, he 
resigned to take the office of Navy Agent for the 
port of New York, which he held twelve years 
under different administrations, and finally re¬ 
signed on being placed at the head of the Navy 
Department by President Van Buren. We have 
heard him state with some little pride, that all 
these offices were bestowed without any solicita¬ 
tion on bis part, or that of his friends, so far as 
he knew. 

After presiding over the Navy Department 
nearly the entire term of Mr. Van Bnren’s ad¬ 
ministration, be, according to custom, resigned 
his office on the inauguration of President Har¬ 
rison, and soon, afterwards retired to a pleasant 
country residence on the east bank of the Hnd-* 
son, in the county of Dutchess, where he spent 
the last years of his life. 



Pflulding^s Eesidenoe. 


Here, in the midst of his gfand-children, en¬ 
joying as much health as generally falls to the lot 
of threescore and fifteen, and still preserving in 
all their freshness those rural tastes acquired 
in his youth, nature rewarded her early votary 
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in tlie calm pursuits of agriculture, lettered ease, 
and retirement. In a visit we paid liim at Hyde 
Park in 1855, lie stated he had visited the city 
but twice in the last ten years, and gave his daily 
routine in the following cheerful summary. I 
smoke a little, read a little, write a little, nimi- 
nate a little, grumble a little, and sleep a great 
deal. I was once great at pulling up weeds, to 
w'liich I have a mortal antipathy, especially bulh- 
eyes, wild carrots, and toacl-llax—alias butter and 
eggs. But Illy working clays are almost over. I 
find that carrying seventy-five .years on my 
shoulders is pretty nearly eciual to the same num¬ 
ber of pound-^, and instead of laboring myself, 
sit in the shade watching the labors of others, 
which I find quite sufficient exercise.” 

« 

A EtJEAL EOTER—FROM ATT EPTSOBTffi IN THE RAY OF BCOT- 
TlSn yiDDtB. 

Close in a darksome corner sat 
A SLOwliiig wight with old wool hat, 

Thnt dangled o’er his sun-burnt brow. 

And many a ga][)ing rent did show. 

His beard in grim luxuriance grow; 

His great-toe peep’d from either shoe; 

His brawny elbf>w shone all bare; 

All matted was his carrot hair; 

And in his sad face you might see. 

The Avithering look of poverty. 

He seem’d all desolate of heart, 

And in the revels took no part; 

Yet those who watch’d his blood-shot eye. 

As the light dancers flitted by,^ 

Might jealousy and dark despair, 

And love detect, all mii.gled tliere. 

He never turn’d his eye away 
From one fair damsel passing gay; 

But ever in her airy round, 

Watch’d her quick step and lightsome bound 
Wherever in tlie dance she turn’d, 
lie turn’d his eye, and that eye burn’d 
With such fierce spleen, that, sooth to say, 

It made the gazer turn away. 

Who was the damsel passing fair, 

That caus’d his eyeballs thus to glare ? 

It wns tlie blooming Jersey maid, 

That our poor wight’s tough heart betray’d 

By Pompton’s stream, that silent flows, 
iVhore many a wild-flower heedless blows, 
UnmarkM by any human eye, 

Unpluck’d by any passer-by, 

There stands a church, whose whiten’d side 
Is by the traveUei* often spied, 

Glittering among the branches fair 
Of locust trees that flourish there. 

Along the margin of the tide, 

That to the ^e just seems to glide, 

And to the Hsfhing ear ne’er tlirows 
A murmur to disturb repose, 

The stately elm mt^eetio towers, 

The lord of Pompton’s &iry bowers- 
The willow; that its branches waves, 

O’er neighborhood of rustie graves, 

Oft when the summer south-wind blows^ 

Its thirsty tendrils, playfUl throws 
Into the river rambling there, 

The cooling influence to share 
Of the pure stream, that bears imprest 
Sweet nature’s image in its breast 
^metimes on sunny Sabbath day, 

Our ragged wight would wend his way 
To this fair chxu’ch, and lounge about^ 


With many an idle sunburnt lout. 

And stumble o'er the silent graves; 

Or Avhere tlie weeping-wiilow waves, 

Ills listless length would lay him down. 

And spell the legend ou the stone. 

Twas here, as ancient matrons say, 

His eye fii^st caught the damsel gay, 

Who, in the interval between 
The Hervices, oft tript the green, 

And threw lier witching eyes about, 

I'o great dismay of bumpkin stout. 

Who felt ids Ijeart rebellious beat, 

Whene’er those eyes he chanced to meat 

As qur poor wight all listless lay. 

Dozing the vacant hours away, 

Or watching with his half-shut eye 
The buzzing flight of bee or fliy. 

The beauteous damsel pass’d along, 

Humming a stave of sacred song* 

She threw her soft blue eyes askance^ 

And gave the booby such a glance. 

That quick his eyes wide open flew. 

And Ilia wide mouth flew open t<w>. 

He gaz’d witli wonder and surprise, 

At the mild lustre of her eyes, 

Her cherry lips, her dimpfed cheek. 

Where Cupitls play’d at hide and seek. 

Whence many an arrow well, 1 wot, 

Against the wight’s tough liearfc was sliot 

He follow’d her wherd’#i|i« stray’d, 

AVhile every look his love Wray ’ll ; 

And when ner milking she would ply, 

Sooth’d her pleas’d ear with Rhino-Dio^ 

Or made the mountain edmos ring, 

With the great feats of John Paulding;— 

IIow he, stout moss-trooper bold, 

Refus’d the proffer’d glittering gold. 

And to the gallant youth did cry, 

“ One of us two must quickly die I ” 

On the rough meadow of his cheek. 

The scythe lie laid full twice a week, 

Foster’d the houous of his hea<l, 

That wide as acruboak branches spread, 

With grajic-vme juice, and bear’s-greaso too. 

And dangled it in oelakin queue. 

In short, he tried each gentle art 
To anchor fast her floating heart; 

But still she scorn’d his tender tale, 

And saw unmov’d his cheek grow pale, 

Flouted his suit Avith st^orn so cold, 

And gave him oft the bag to hold, 

an mmim walk in viaoiNu —from tui Lirnoi rum 
rim mutu. 

In tnith, the little solitary nook into which I am 
just now thrown, bears an aspect m interesting, 
that it is calculated to call up tlm m<ist touchii gly 
pleasing exertions, in the minds of those who love 
to indulge in the contemplation of beautiful acence 
We are the sons of earth, and the indissoluble 
kindred between nature and man is demoriitmtcd 
by our sense of her beautioi. I shall not soon for^ 
get the last evening whibh Oliver and myself spent 
at this Tvlnce, It was such as can never be described 
—I will therefore not attempt it; but it was still m 
the sleep of innocence—pure as ether, and bright 
08 ^ immortality. Having travelled only fourteen 
miles that day, I did not feel tiretl m usual; and 
after supper strolled out alone along the windings 
of^a little stream about twenty yank wide, that 
skirts a narrow strip of green meadow, between tlie 
brook and the high mountain at a little distanea 
You will eonfesi my landseapci are well watered, 
for every one has a nver. But such is the case to 
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this region, "wlxere all the passes of the tnoiintains 
are made by little rivers, that in process of time 
have laboured through, and left a space for a road 
on their banks. If nature will do these things, I 
can’t help it—not L In the course of the ramble 
the moon rose over the mountain to the eastward, 
which being just by, seemed to bring the planet 
equally near; and the bright eyes of the stars began 
to glisten, as if weeping the dews of evening. I 
knew not the name of one single star. But what 
of that ? It is not necessary to be an astronomer, 
to contemplate with sublime emotions the glories of 
the sky at night, and the countless wonders of the 
univei'se. 

Those earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights, 

That give a uame to every fixed star. 

Have no more profit of thoir living nights, 

Than those that walk and wot not what they are. 

Men may be too wise to wonder at anything; as 
they may be too ignorant to see anything without 
wondering. There is reason also to believe, that 
astronomers may be sometimes so taken up with 
measuring the distances and mag litude of the stars, 
as to lose, ill the intense minuteness of calculation, 
that noble expansion of feeling and intellect com¬ 
bined, which lifts from nature up to its great first 
cause. As respects myself, I know no more of the 
planets, than tlie man in the moon. I only contem¬ 
plate them^ as unapproachable, unextinguishable- 
lires, glittering afar off, in those^azure fields whose 
beauty and splendour have pointed them out as the 
abode of the Divinity; as such, they form bright 
links in the chain of tliought that leads directly to 
a contemplation of the Maker of heaven and eartL 
Nature is, iiuleeJ, the only temple worthy of the 
Deity. There is a mute eloquence in her smile; a 
majestic severity in her frown; a divine charm in 
her harmony; a speechless energy in her silence; a 
voice in her thunders, tliafc no reflecting being can 
resist^ It is in such scenes and seasons, that the 
heart is deepest smitten with the power and good¬ 
ness of Providence, and tliat the soul demonstrates 
its capacity for maintaining an existence independ¬ 
ent of matter, by abstracting itself from the body, 
and expatiating alone in the boundless regions of the 
post and the future. 

As I continued strolling forward, there gradually 
came a perfect calm—and even the aspen-tree wnis- 
perc.l no more. But it was not the deathlike calm 
of a winter’s night, when the northwest wind grows 
quiet, ami the frosts begin in silence to forge fetters 
/or the riuiniag brooks, and the gentle current of 
life, that flows through the veins of the forest. 
The voice of man and beast was indeed unheard; 
but the river murmured, and the insects chirped in 
the mild summer evening. There is something se¬ 
pulchral in the I'epose of a winter night; but in the 
genial seasons of the year, though the iiigiit is the 
emblem of repose, it is the repose of the couch—not 
of the tomb^—nature still breathes in the buzz of in¬ 
sects, the whisperings of the forests, and the mur¬ 
murs of the running brooks. We know she will 
awake in the morning, with her smiles, her bloom, 
her zephyrs, and warbling bfrds. “ In such a night 
as this,” if a man loves any human being in this 
wide world, he will find it out,^ for there will his 
thoughts first centre. If he has in store any sweet, 
or bitter, or bitter-sweet recollections, which are lost 
in the bustle of the world, they will come without 
being ealleii If, in his boyish days, he wrestled, 
and wrangled, and rambled with, yet loved, some 
chubby boy, he will remember the days of his child¬ 
hood, its companions, cares, and pleasures. If, in 
his days of romance, he uied to walk' of evenings, 
with some blue-eyed, musing, melancholy maid, 


whom the ever-rolling wave of life clashed away 
from hiin for ever—lie will recall her voice, her eye, 
and her form. If any heavy and severe disaster has 
fallen on liis riper manhood, and turned the future 
into a gloomy and unpromising wilderness; lie will 
feel it bitterly at such a time. Or if it chance that 
he is grown an old man, and lived to see all that 
owned his blood, or shared his affections, struck 
down to the earth like dead leaves in autumn; in 
such a night, he will call their dear shades around, 
and wish himself a shadow. 

A TEIO OF FKBXCmiEJT— -FEOM THE SAME. 

My good opinion of French people has not been 
weakened by experience. The bloody scenes of tit. 
Domingo and of France, have, within the last few 
years, brought crowds of Frenchmen to this land of 
the exile, and they are to be met with in eTery 
part of the United States. Wherever they are, I 
have found them accommodating themselves with a 
happy vei’satility, to the new and painful vicissi¬ 
tudes they had to encounter; remembering and 
loving the land of their birth, but at the same time 
doing justice to. the land which gave them refuge. 
They are never heard uttering degrading compari¬ 
sons between their country and oura; nor signalizing 
their patriotism, either by sneering at the land they 
have honoured with their residence, or outdoing a 
native-born demagogue in clamorous declamation, 
at the poll of an election. Poor as many of them 
are, in consequence of the revolutions of property in 
their native country, they never become beggars. 
Those who have no money turn the accomplish¬ 
ments of gentlemen into the means of obtaining 
bread, and become the instruments of lasting benefit 
to our people. Others who have saved something 
from the wreck, either establish useful manufactures, 
or retire into the villages, where they embellish 
society, and pass quietly oa to the grave. 

In their arnuseriieiits, or in their hours of relaxa¬ 
tion, we never find them outraging the decencies 
of society by exhibitions of beastly drunkenness, or 
breaking its peace by ferocious and bloody brawls 
at taverns or in the streets. Their leisure hours are 
passed in a public garden or walk, where you will 
see them discuss!. g matters with a vehemence which, 
i.i some people, would be the forerunner of blows, 
but which is only an ebullition of a national 
vivacity, which misfortune cannot repress, nor exile 
destroy. Or, if you find them not here, they are at 
some little evening assembly, to which they know 
how to communicate a gaiety and interest peculiar 
to French people. Wliatever may be their poverty 
at home, they never exhibit it abroad in rags and 
dirtiness, but keep their wants to themselves, and 
give their spirits to others; thus making others 
happy, when they have ceased to be so themselves. 

This subject recalls to my mind the poor Chevalier^ 
•as we used to call hitn, who, of all the men I ever 
saw, bore adversity the best It is now fifteen 
years since I ihissed him at his accustomed walks— 
where, followed by his little dog, and dressed in his 
•long blue surtout, old-fashioned cocked hat, long 
queue, and gold-headed cane, with the ribbon of 
some order at his button-hole, he carried his basket 
of cakes about every day, except Sunday, rain or 
shine. He never asked anybody to buy his cakes, 
nor did he look as if he wished to ask. I never, 
though I used often to watch him, either saw him 
smile, or heard him speak to a living soul; but year 
after year did he walk or sit in the same place, with 
the same coat, hat, cane, queue, and ribbon, and 
little dog. One day he disappeared; but whether 
he died, or got permission to go home to France, 
nobody knew, and nobody inquired; for, except the 
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little dog, lie seemed to have no friend in the 'vride 
world. 

There was another I will recall to your mind, in 
this review of our old acquaintance. The queer 
little man we used to call the little duke, who first 
attracted our notice, I remember, by making his 
appearance in our great public walk, dressed in a 
full suit of white dimity, with a white hat, a little 
white dog, and a little switch in his hand. Here, 
of a sunny day, the little duke would ramble about 
with the lofty air of a man of clear estate, or lean 
against a tree, and scrutinize the ladies as they 
passed, with the recognizance of a thorough-bred 
connoisseur. Sometimes he would go to the cimis— 
that is to say, you would see hiin lying most 
luxuriously over a fence just opposite, where, as the 
windows were open in the summer, he could hear 
the music, and see the shadow of the horses on the 
opposite wall, without its costing him a farthing. 

In this way he lived, until the Corporation pulled 
down a small wooden building in the yard or what 
was then the govermnent-houso, when the duke and 
his dog scampered out of it like two rats. lie hud 
lived here upon a little bed of radishes j but now he 
and his dog were obliged to dissolve partnership, 
for his master could no longer support him. 'Ihe 
dog I never saw again; but the poor duke gradually 
descended into the vale of poverty. His white 
dimity could not last for ever, and he gradually 
went to seed, and withered like a stately onion. In 
fine, he was obliged to work, and that ruined him— 
for nature had made him a gentleman.—And a gen¬ 
tleman is the cd'put moriuum of human nature, out 
of which you can make nothing, under heaven—but 
a gentleman. He first carried wild game about to 
seU; but this business not answorii g, he bought him¬ 
self a buck and saw, and became a redttubtubie 
sawyer. But he could not get over his old propon- 
sity—and whenever a lady ptissed where he was at 
work, the little man was always observed to stop 
his saw, lean his knee on the stick of wood, and 
^aze at her till she was quite out of sight. Thus, 
like Antony, he sacrificed the world for a woman 
—for he soon lost all employmenti—be was always 
so long about his work. The last time I saw him 
he was equipped in the genuine livery of poverty, 
leaning against a tree on the Battery, and admiring 
the lames. 

The last of the^ trio of Frenchmen, which erst 
attracted our boyish notice, was an old man, who 
had once been a naval officer, and had a claim of 
some kind or other, with which he went to 'Wash¬ 
ington every session, and took the field against Amy 
Bardin’s hoi’se. Congress had granted him some¬ 
where about five thousand, which he used to affirm 
was recognising the justice of the whole claim. The 
momy produced him an interest of three hundred 
and mty dollars a year, which he divided into three 
parts. One-third for his board, clothing, <fec.; one 
for bis pleasures, and one for the expenses of his 
journey to the Seat of government. Ho travelled in 
the roost economical style—eating bread and cheese 
by the way; and once was near running a fel¬ 
low-passenger throu| 5 h the body, for askinj? him 
to eat dinner with him, and it should cost hun no¬ 
thing. He always dressed neatly—and sometimes 
of a remarkably fine day would equip himself in 
uniform, gird on his trusty and rusty sword, and 
wait upon his excellency the governor. Tliere was 
an eccentric sort of chivalry about him, for he used 
to insult every member of Congi’css who Veyted 
against his claim; never put up with a slight of 
any kind from anybody, and never was known to 
do a mean action, or to run in debt There was a 
deal of dignity, too, in his appearance and deport¬ 


ment, though of the same eccentric cast, so that 
whenever he w'-alked the streets he attracted a kind 
of notice not qiiite amounting to admiration, and 
not altogether free from merriment. Peace to his 
claim and his ashes; for he and Amy Bardin’s 
horse alike have run their race, and their clakus 
h’ave survived them. 

CXIAEACTER OF WA8HIXOTOW, 

In analysing the character of Washington, there 
is nothing that strikes me as more admirable than 
its beautiful symmetry. In this respect it is con¬ 
summate. His different qualities w’ere so nicely 
balanced, so rarely associated, of such harmonious 
affinities, that no one seemed to interfere with ano¬ 
ther, or predominate over the whole. The natural 
ardour of his disposition was sti'adily restrained by 
a power of self-tommatid which it dared not disobey. 
Ilia caution never degenerated into timidity, nor 
his courage into imprudence or temerity, ^ Ills me¬ 
mory was accompanied by a sound, unerrii g judg¬ 
ment, which turned its acquisitions to the best 
advantage; his industry and economy of time neither 
rendered him dull or unsocial; his dignity never 
was vitiated by pride or liai’slmess, and his uncon¬ 
querable firmness was free from obstinacy, or self- 
w’Uled arrogance. He was’ gigantic, hut nt the 
same time he was well-proportioned and beautiful. 
It was this symmetry of parts that diminisheil the 
apparent magnitude of the whole; as in those fine 
specimens of Grecian architecture, where the size of 
the temple seems lessened by its j erfeetion. There 
are plenty of men who become dbtii guished by the 
predominance of one single faculty, or the exercise 
of a solitary virtue; but few, very few, present to 
our contemplation such a combination of virtues 
unalloyed by a single vice; sucli a succession of 
actions, both public and private, in which even hit 
enemies can find nothitsg to blame. 

Assuredly he stands almost alone in tl^e world. 
He o<‘cupio.s a region where there are, unhappily 
for maiiKind, but few itdiabitnnts. The Giecian 
biogriiplier could easily find paralUds ft»r Alexander 
and Cajsar, but were he livii g now, he wnuld meet 
with great difficulty in seleetit gimefor Washington, 
There seems to be an elevation of nunal excellence, 
which, though possible to attain to, few ever a|)- 
proaoh. As in aseendirg the lofty peaks of the 
Andes, we at lergth arrive at a line where vegeta¬ 
tion ceases, and the principle of life seems extmet; 
so in the giwlations of human character, there is an 
elevation which is never attained hy mortal man. 
A few have approached it, and none nearer than 
Washington, 

He is eminently conspicuous a* otic of tlie great 
benefactors of tlie human race, for he not only gave 
liberty to millions, but hi« name now itamm, and 
will for ever statid, a noble example t{» high and 
low. He is a great work of the almigfity Artist, 
which none can study witliout receiving purer Ideas 
and more loffy conceptions of the grace iind beauty 
of the human eharaider. He is one tliat all may 
copy at different diitauees, and whom none can con¬ 
template without reecivirg laitiug and salutary 
impressions of the steriing value, the inexpressible 
beauty of piety intt*grity, eourngo, atul putt iotiim, 
asaoekted with a clear, vigorous, and well-polsea 
iutellecfc. 

Pure, and widely dliieminated as is the fame of 
ttiis great and good man, it is y«ft in its Infancy. It 
is every day taking deei>er root In the hearts of his 
countrymen, and the estimation of itrangers, and 
spreading its branches wider and wider, to ihe air 
and the skies. He Is already become the saint of 
liberty, which has gathered new honours by being 
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associated with his name; and when men aspire to 
free nations, they must take him for their model. 
It is, then, not without ample renson that the suf¬ 
frages of mankind have combined to place Wash¬ 
ington at the head of his race. If we estimate him 
by the examples recorded in history, he stands with¬ 
out a parallel in the virtues he exhibited, and the 
vast, unprecedented consequences resulting from 
their exercise. The whole world was the theatre 
of his actions, and all mankind are destined to par¬ 
take sooner or later in their results. He is a hero 
of a new species: he had no model; will he have 
any imitators? Time, which bears the thousands 
and thousands of eomraoii cut-throats to the ocean 
of obUvi<»n, only adds new lustre to his fame, new 
force to his example, and new strength to the re¬ 
verential aflfection of all good men. what a glorious 
fame is his, to be acquired without guilt, and en- 
jo;;^ed without envy; to be cherished by millions 
living, hu!i(lred3 of millions yet unborn 1 Let the 
children of my country prove themselves worthy 
of his virtues, his labours, and his sacrifices, by 
reverencing his name and imitating his piety, in¬ 
tegrity, indu-^try, fortitude, patience, forbearance, 
and pitriotism. So shall they become fitted to 
enjoy the blessings of freedom and the bounties 
of heaven. 

TUB MAN THAT WANTED BUT ONE TniNO; TUB MAN THAT 

WANTED EVBEXXmNG; AND THE MAN TIIAT WANTED NO- 

TXUNG. 

Everybody, yqung and old, children and grey¬ 
beards, has hoard of the renowned Ilaroun A1 Ras- 
chid, the hero of Eastern history and Eastern romance, 
and the most illustrious of the caliphs of Bagdad, 
that famous city on which the light of learning and 
science shone, long ere it dawned on the benighted 
regions of Europe, which has since succeeded to the 
diadem tliat once glittered on the brow of Asia. 
Though as the successor of the Prophet he exercised 
a despotic sway over the lives and fortunes of his 
subjects, yet did he not, like the eastern despots of 
more modern times, shut himself up within the 
walls of his palace, hearing nothing but the adula- 
hion of his dependents; seeing nothing but the sha¬ 
dows which surrounded him; and knowing nothing 
but what he received through the medium of iute- 
roated decieptiou or mulignaut falsehood. That ho 
might see with his own eyes and hear with his own 
ears, he was accustomeil to go about through the 
streets of Bag lad by night, in disguise, accompanied 
by Giafer the Barmecide, his grand vizier, and 
jyiesrour, his exeeutio.ier; one to give him hrs coun¬ 
sel, the other to fulfil his commands promptly, on all 
occasions. If he saw any commotion among the 
people he mixed with them and learned its cause; 
and if in pa.ssi).g a house he heard the moanings of 
distress or the complamts of sulfeiiig, lie entered, 
for the puiqiose of administering relief. Thus he 
made himself acquainted with the condition of his 
subjects, and often heard those salutary truths which 
never reached his oars through the walls of his pa¬ 
lace, or from the lips of the slaves that surrounded 
him. 

On one of these occasions, as A1 Roschid was thus 
perambulating the streets at night, in disguise, ac¬ 
companied by his vizier and his executioner, in pass¬ 
ing a splendid mansion, he overheard through the 
lattice of a window, the coinplaints of some one who 
seemed in the deepest distress, and silently ap¬ 
proaching, looked into an apartment exhibiting all 
the signs of wealth and luxury. On a sofa of 
Batin embroidered with gold, and sparkling with 
brilliant gems, he beheld a man richly dressed, in 
whom he recognised his favorite boon companion 
126 


Bedreddin, on whom he had showered wealth and 
honors with more than eastern prodigality. He was 
stretehed^ out on the sofa, slapping his forehead, 
teaxdng his beard, and moaning piteously, as if in the 
extremity of suffering. At length starting up on his 
feet, he exclaimed in tones of despair, “Oil, Allah! 

I beseech thee to relieve me from my misery, and 
take away my life.” 

The Commander of the Faithful, who loved Bed¬ 
reddin, pitied his sorrows, and being desirous to 
know their cause, that he might relieve them, 
knocked at the door, which was opened by a black 
slave, who, on being informed that they were 
strangers in want of food and rest, at once admitted 
them, and informed his master, who called them into 
bis presence, and bade them welcome. A plentiful 
feast was spread before them, at which tlie master 
of the house sat down with his guests, but of which 
he did not partake, but looked on, sighing bitterly 
all the while. 

The Commander of the Faithful at length ventured 
to ask him what caused his distress, and why he re¬ 
frained from partaking in the feast with his guests, 
in proof that they were welcome. “ Has Allah 
afflicted thee with disease, that thou canst not enjoy 
the blessings he has bestowed? Thou art surround¬ 
ed by all Ihe splendor that wealth can procure; thy 
dwelling is a palace, and its apartments are adorned 
with all the luxuries which captivate tlie eye, or 
administer, to the gratification of the senses. Why 
is it then, oh I my brother, that thou art mise¬ 
rable?” 

“ Time, 0 stranger,” replied Bedreddin. “ I have ' 
all these. I have health of body; I am rich enough 
to purchase all that wealth can bestow, and if I re¬ 
quired more we.alth and honors, .1 am the favorite 
companion of the Commander of the Faithful, on 
whose head lie the blessing of Allah, and of whom I 
have only to ask, to obtain all I desire, save one 
thing only.” 

“ And what is that?” asked the caliph. 

“ Alas I I aJore the beautiful Zuleima, whose face 
is like the full moon, whose eyes are brighter and 
softer tlian those of the gazelle, and whose mouth 
is like the seal of Solomon. Bat she loves another, 
and all my wealth and honors are as nothing. The 
want of one thing renders the possession of every 
other of no value. I am the most wretched of men; 
ray life is a burden, and my death would be a bless¬ 
ing.” 

“ By the beard of the Prophet,” cried the Caliph, 

“ I swear thy case is a liard one. But Allah is great 
and powerful, and will, I trust, either deliver thee 
from thy burden or give thee strength to bear it” 
Then thanking Bedreddin for his hospitality, the 
Commander of the Faithful departed, with his com¬ 
panions. 

Taking their way towards that part of the city 
inhabited by the poorer classes of people, the Caliph 
stumbled over something, in the obscurity of night, 
and was nigh falling to the ground; at the same 
moment a voice cried out, “ Allah, preserve me I 
Am I not wretched enough already, that I must 
be trodden under foot by a wandering beggar like 
myself, in the darkness of night!” 

Mezrour the executioner, indignant at this insult 
to the Commander of the Faithful, was preparing to 
cut off his head, when Al Raschid interposed, and 
inquired of the beggar his name, and why he was 
there sleeping in the streets, at that hour of the 
pight. 

“ Mashallah,” replied he, “ I sleep in the street 
because I have nowhere else to sleep, and if I lie on 
a satin sofa my pains and infirmities would rob me 
of rest Whether on divans of silk or in the dirt, 
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all one to me, for neither by day nor by night do I 
know any rest. If I close iny eyes for a xnoinent, 
my dreams are of notliing but feasting, and I awake 
only to feel more bitterly the pangs of hunger and 
disease.” 

“ Hast then no home to shelter thee; no friends 
or kindre<l to relieve thy necessities, or administer to 
thy infirmities 

“ No ” replied the beggar; ** my house was con¬ 
sumed by fire; my kindred are all dead, and my • 
friends have deserted me. Alas! stranger, I am in 
want of everything: health, food, clothii g, hoifie, 
kindred, and fiiends. I am the most wretched 
of mankind, and death alone can relieve me.” 

“ Of one thing, at least, I can relieve tliee,”said^ 
the Caliph, giving him his piii'se. Go and provide 
thyself food and shelter, and may Allah restore thy 
health.” 

The beggar took the purse, but instead of calling 
down blessings on the head of his benefactor ex¬ 
claimed, “ Of what use is money ; it cannot cure dis¬ 
ease?” and the Caliph again went on his way with ■ 
Giafer his vizier, and Meziour his executioner. 

Passing from the abodes of want and misery, they 
at length reached a splendid palace, and seeing 
lights glimmerii g from the windows, the caliph ap- 
roaehed, and looking through the silken curtains, 
ehehl n man walking backwards and forwards, 
with lai giiid step, as if oppressed with a load of 
cares. At length enstirg himself down on a sofa, be 
stretched out his limbs, and yawning desperately, 
exclaimed, Oh ! Allah,-what shall I do ; what will 
become of me! I am weary of life; it is nothiuff 
but a cheat, promising what* it never purposes, and 
affordii g only hopes that end in disappoiatmeiit, or, 
if realized, only in. disgust” 

The curiosity of the Caliph being awakened to 
know the cause of his despair, he ordered Mezrour 
to knock at the door, which being opened, they 
pleaded the privilege of strangers to enter, for rest 
and refresh men t«. Again, in accordance with the 
precepts of tlje Koran, ami the customs of the East, 
the strargera weie admitted to the presence of the 
lord of the palace, who received them with welcome, 
and directed refreshments to be brouglit. But 
though he treated his guests with kindness, he nei¬ 
ther sat down with them nor asked any questions, 
nor joined in their discom^se, walkin|t back and forth 
languidly, an<l seeming oppressed with a heavy bur^ 
den of sorrows. 

At length the Caliph approaehod him reverently, 
and said: “ Thou seeraest sorrowful, 0 my brother I 
If thy sufioring is of the body I am a physician, and 
pemdventure can afibvd thee relief; for I have tra¬ 
velled into distant lands, and collected very choice 
remedies for human infirmity,” 

“ My sullerii gs ai’O not of the body, but of the 
mind,” answered the other. 

** Hast thou lost the beloved of thy heart, the 
friend of thy bosom, or been disnppointod in tlie at¬ 
tainment of that on which thou host rested all thy 
hopes of happiness ?” 

Alas I no. I have been disappointed not in the 
means, but in tlr*^ attainment of nappiness. I want 
nothing but a want I am cursed with the gi*ati- 
fication of all my wishes, and the fruition of all my 
hopes. I have wasted my life in the flcquisition of 
riches, that only awakened new desires, and honors 
that no longer gratify my pride or repay me for the 
labor of sustaining them. I have been cheated in 
the pursuit of pleasures that weary me in the enjoy¬ 
ment, and am perislung for lack of the excitement 
of some new want I liavo everything 1 wish, yet 
enjoy not!ling.” 

“ Thy case is beyond my skill,” replied the Caliph; 


and the man cui'sed with the fniitiou of all bis de¬ 
sires turned his back on him in <lespair. The Caliph, 
after thanking him for his hospitality, departed with 
his companions, and when they hud reached the 
street exclaimed— 

Allah preserve me I I will no longer fatigue 
myself in a vain pui'Snit, for it is impossible to confer 
happiness on such a perverse generation. I see it is 
all the same, wliether a man wants one tliirg, every¬ 
thing, or nothing. Let us go home and sleep.” 

1853. 

Mr, Paulding did not long survive his old 
friend and early companion in literature. A 
few months after Wasliingtori Irving was carried 
to the tomb, he too passed away from Ins beauti¬ 
ful rural resideuce on the Hudson. lie died at 
his family seat at Hyde Park, in Dutchess Coun¬ 
ty, in the eighty-second year of his age, on the 
6 th of April, 1860, and^ a few days after, his re¬ 
mains were interred in the cemetery at Green¬ 
wood, near the city of New York. 

Mr. Paulding retained hia mental faculties to 
the last, and the occasional productions of his 
pen wore distinguished by his old ease ami ele¬ 
gance of style. We are not aware of his hav¬ 
ing undertaken or contemplated any writings of 
length after those recorded in our previous no¬ 
tice, nor have any now editions of his works 
appeared in the interitn^ with the exception of a 
reprint of ^‘Salmagundi,” in the cornpo.sition of 
which he was associated with Washington and 
William Irving. This work was passing through 
the press at the time of Ids death. Its revival 
was received with favor. It carried the reader 
backward a period of more than fifty years^ to 
the beginning of Mr. Paulding’s literary career, 
when tliat first promise of humor, taste, suscep¬ 
tibility, a genuine love of nature and of man, 
was given to the worhl, which was amply aus-* 
tained through so many suhseipient volumea. 

The works of Mr. Ihuilding were once col¬ 
lected in a uniform edition; hut it has heen long 
out of print. When the publication shall be re¬ 
vived a now generation of readers will be tum¬ 
bled to appreciate the intelligence, the sympatliy, 
the good humor, spite c»f occasional censure, 
with which, through a long life of letters, this 
sincere and ingenious author looketl urion the 
world. 

The Llteram Llf& ofJawke$ K by 

his son, William Irving Paulding, was published 
in 1807. This was soon followed by a re-issue 
of his select ■works in four volumes: 'Tim Jlulk 
and tJm Jo mthum ; Tak$ (J tim Hood Woman; 
A Booh cj Yaffariei; Tim J)uiehmaW» Fitmkk* 
From a characteristic article in the first work, 
entitled “The American People,” and hitherto 
unpublished, the following extract is made: 

TII® AMERICASr 

The people of the United Sates have been con¬ 
sidered by foreign writers as a congregation of 
shreds and patokes, witheufc any peculiar or dis- 
tinotlve character. But this is a great nfistake; 
since, taking into consideration their nwmberi and 
the extent of the territories they occupy, they 
clearly appear to be the moat homogcneoiii nation 
in the world. With a few trifling exceptions, they 
all speak one language and on© dialect; though of 
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a great variety of sects, all are Christians; and, 
though descended immediately from a variety of 
nations, share the common rigiits of one great 
family. Whatever disparities may prevail among 
them at first, they in a little while become ce¬ 
mented together by the strongest of all bonds, that 
of Liberty and Equality. Although in the United 
States, as everywheie else, unequal distributions 
of wealth necessarily occur, from unequal oppor¬ 
tunities, exertions, capacity, or fortune, yet such 
distinctions are not, and cannot be, permanent. 
The exclusive right of the first-born is not recog¬ 
nized, and the possessions of the wealthy man 
dwindle into a competency for each of his chil¬ 
dren. Generally speaking, the grandsons are ob¬ 
liged to begin the world anew. Thus the moneyed 
Aristocracy of one generation becomes the labor¬ 
ing Democracy of the next; and thus those bitter 
hereditary feuds between the few and the many, 
which elsewhere become more inflexible and ma¬ 
lignant by being handed down from father to son, 
can find no root. The aristocrat looks forward to 
his posterity’s becoming democrats, and the poor 
democrat anticipates for his children, if he does 
not gain it himself, a place among the rich. 

The history of the first race of white men. 
which occupied the Atlantic States is not yet, and 
I.hope never will be, forgotten. It should be one 
of the earliest lessons of our children, for it fur¬ 
nishes admirable examples of piety, courage, un¬ 
conquerable patience, and never-dying hope. 
"When Poetry shall once again devote herself to 
heroic thorn os, and glorious endeavor restore to 
the noblest of the arts its most noble attributes, 
the early history of this country, its heroes, and 
its martyrs, will assuredly take its appropriate 
place among those themes which more than any 
of the works of man partake of immortality. 

The inhabitants of this region came of excel¬ 
lent stock originally, and have been greatly im¬ 
proved by being transplanted to a sphere of action 
which, from the first, called into requisition all 
the highest qualities of manhood, and gave full 
exercise to their courage, their fortitude, their 
patience, and their inventive powers. They occu¬ 
pied, for generations, the frontier post in the 
progress of Christianity and civilization. They 
were the forlorn hope of human Liberty; and bore 
the brunt, not only of every obstacle which Nature 
herself could place in the way of men, hut of the 
never-sleeping, never-dying hostility of an enemy, 
as has been truly said, “the most subtle, the most 
bloody, and the most formidable of any on the 
face of the earth,” In this obscure position, 
among wintry storms and in the midst of inter¬ 
minable forests, these few, laborious, nameless 
heroes, wrought out a work which, in future 
time’s, when the destiny of this New World is 
accomplished, will be the miracle of distant ages. 
Never let their posterity forget what a sublime 
responsibility rests upon them to carry out this 
great work and consummate this glorious begin¬ 
ning. 

The descendants of these courageous, much- 
enduring men, have not altogether degenerated. 
They have, indeed, approximated once more to 
European habits and refinements, but much of 
their primitive individuality remains. They are 
still, as a people, distinguished for activity of 
body and mind, versatile capacity, and a spirit 
of enterprise, coupled with a certain mental hardi¬ 
hood prompting them to deeds and undertakings 
which those who have been fettered to the great 
treadmill of the Old World have neither the genius 


to concefve nor the courage to attempt. Accord¬ 
ingly they have achieved results which scarcely 
have a parallel in History. 

The people of the Atlantic States, especially 
the Eastern and Middle, are probably, in propor¬ 
tion to their numbers, the most commercial in the 
•world; and, certainly, the most expert and daring 
seamen in existence are there to be found. The 
men of New England have a singular aptitude for 
nautical life; are equally hardy, adventurous, and 
skilful; and being, for the most part..brought up 
in habits of sobriety, retain their vigor and activ¬ 
ity to a much later period of life than almost any 
other class of sailors. Success, when it does not 
lead to a foolish confidence which neglects the 
means by which it was attained, is one of the ele¬ 
ments of strength, and the seamen of the United 
States are not only animated by the recollection 
of repeated triumphs, but are likewi.'^e conscious 
of having obtained a reputation which is one of 
the best guarantees for their future conduct. 

The inhabitants of what is aptly styled “The 
Great West ” constitute a species of men of a most 
racy and peculiar character. The greater por¬ 
tion of them are natives of the old r States or of 
Europe, and retain some of the habits and modes 
of thinking characteristic of the places of their 
birth, in a sufficient degree to distinguish them 
from each other. But being thrown together in 
one great and entirely new sphere of action, they 
have assimilated through the force of circum¬ 
stances— by the absolute necessity of adopting 
the same modes of life, and of coping in the first 
instance with similar hardships, privations, and 
dangers. Tims they have in some measure ac¬ 
quired a new being. Both their minds and’ their 
bodies have undergone a change. The one par¬ 
takes of that expansion which is presumed to result 
only from study and contemplation, hut which is 
much more frequently due to the exercise of the 
faculties on a great scale and in situations per¬ 
petually stimulating self-dependence under the 
most trying circumstances; ‘ the other becomes 
more hardy, vigorous, and alert, by wrestling 
with more formidable difficulties and fatigues. 

Those petty obstacles which deter others from 
great undertakings are to such men only stimu¬ 
lants to action. Thus they have acquired what 
is their characteristic — an independence of mind, 
a self-reliance, which to a great extent discards 
the authority of names, precedents, and established 
opinions. 

This race inhabits the richest region of the 
earth, the valley of the Mississippi, a vast empire 
capable of supporting in abundance a hundred 
millions of people. They are -increasing beyond 
example, and will continue to increase; for there 
is nothing there of such value as man, and men, 
like money, will go where they are most wanted 
• and of most worth. 

Should 1 personify this people, 1 would say — 
The Backwoodsman is a soldier from necessity. 
Mind and body have been disciplined in a practi¬ 
cal warfare. He belongs to this continent, and 
to no other. He is an original. He thinks “big; ” 
he talks “big;” and when it is necessary to toe 
the mark, he acts “big.” He is tjie genius of the 
New World. 

It is upon this continent that the superfluous 
millions of Europe, where “the land grows weary 
of her inhabitants,” are seeking and finding an 
asylum; and here, that, in the sublime words of 
George Canning, “ The New Woeld will eedeess 
THE WEONGS OE THE Old.” It aflfords the means 
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of happiness and prosperity to all those who pine 
in hopeless poverty and irremediable insignifi¬ 
cance, for want of a proper opening for the de¬ 
velopment of those physical and intellectual quali¬ 
ties which are the common, gift of a comnmn bene¬ 
factor. Ilitlier conies man, to resume his ancient 
dignity, as lord of the creation; and to enjoy the 
free use of that reason which has made him mas¬ 
ter of the world. lie comes to relievo himself 
and his posterity from the burden of ages, from 
that weight which in his native land presses him 
to I he dust, so that, in the language of the old 
Puritan, “though the most precious of all animals, 
he is more vile and base than the earth he treads 
upon.” He comes, not to a strange land, hut to a 
home; not as an alien, to remain for life debarred 
from all voice and influence in the choice of his 
rulers, or the making of those laws to which both 
life and property are subjected, but to share with 
the descendants of common parents, after a brief 
probation, all (he rights of a free citizen of a free 
Commonwealth. Surely Providence will prosper 
such a land, and keep it long sacred ns a refuge 
to mankind. Not all the pigmy politicians of the 
earth can arrest the progress of what has been 
grandly called “A mhVQE oir wkn uiuven onwahu 

BY TUB HAND OF Goi).” .... 

That such a people, so circumstanced, are 
destined to play a conspicuous part in the great 
drama of the future seems very probable, if nob 
certain. They are the cradled Hercules of the 
present time. Like the fabled demigod, they too 
have their choice to make between a splendid and 
a happy destiny; between a government which 
shall become great and powerful by sacrificing 
the liberties and prosperity of the people, and one 
that shall devote all its wisdom and its energies 
to the sustaining of (hose interests. 

I see that this is to become perhaps the great¬ 
est empire the world ever saw, and hope it may 
also be the happiest. But that this may be so, 
those manners, habits, and principles, on which 
the permanent prosperity of every nation reposes, 
must be preserved. The American people have 
incurred a weighty responsibility to the human 
race, for whose sake as well as their own they 
should cherish, as the apple of their eye, those 
virtues which enabled their forefathers to triumph 
over every impediment of Nature, and their more 
immediate progenitors to leave behind them a 
legacy richer than any diadem that ever descended, 
from an imperial brow. Should they, as there is 
too much reason to fear, through that strong de¬ 
sire for personal independence and personal dis¬ 
tinction which is one of our noblest charaoteris- 
tios, degenerate into sordid worshippers of gold; 
should they, from whatever motives, adopt the 
essential policy and principles of European gov¬ 
ernments, while preserving merely the outward 
forms and phrases of Democracy; slmuld they fall 
asleep under the shadow of the tree of Liberty, 
while it is distilling poisons: then will it be re¬ 
duced to a certainty that men cannot govern them¬ 
selves, and that, like the wild beasts of the forest, 
they must be chained, to prevent them from de¬ 
vouring each other. 

If the people of the United States cannot sus¬ 
tain a free gove/nmont, or if they sutfer themselves 
to be enslaved either by force or fraud, then may 
the human race read their doom; for never was 
there, and never can there be, a people placed 
under ciroumatanoes more favorable to its preser¬ 
vation. The moment they cease to be free they 
will merit the scorn and contempt of the world. 


Let it be said again;—It is only by cherish¬ 
ing those principles and preserving those whole¬ 
some and manly habits and virtues by which their 
freedom was acquired, that they can hope to re¬ 
tain it; for never yet was there a nation that did 
not sink into abject slavery when it had lost those 
noble traits. VVhen the love of pelf becomes the 
ruling passion, and the golden calf the only divin¬ 
ity; when money is made the standard by which 
men are estimated, and held as the sole agent in 
the attainment, of that happiness which is the com¬ 
mon pursuit of all mankind; then will this miiges- 
tic fabric of Freedom, like every other that has 
yet reared its lonely front in the great desert of 
the world, crumble to pieces, and from its ruins 
will arise a hideous monster with Liberty in his 
mouth and Despotism in Ins heart. 

Let it be said again, and yet again;—If Lib¬ 
erty cannot dwell here, she belongs not to the 
earth, and must be sought for in the skies. The 
experiment of this New World will be decisive of 
the problem whether man in hia fallen state is 
fitted to be other than a slave. 

JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM, 

JosBPTT T. BnoKiNOHAM, one of the most pro¬ 
minent journalKts of Now England, is a dosooiul- 
ant of Thomas Tinker, wlio oamo to Plymouth in 
tho May Flower. Ilis father, Nehemiah Tinker, 
resided at Windham, and ruined himself during 
the Revolutionary War bv expending Ins wliole 
property in the pnindiase of suppHcisfor the army, 
for which ho received pay in ContinenUd cur¬ 
rency, which rapidly depreciated, so that at his 
death, on the 17th of Marolt, 1788, tlio several 
thousand dollars of paper money whioti ho jjos- 
.sessed, “ would hardly [>ay for his winding sheet 
ami coffin.” He left a widow and ten ohildren, 
the y{>y;ngost of whom, Joseph, was born on the 
twenty-first of December, 1771). The widow en¬ 
deavored to snijporfc the eigfit children dependent 
upon her by continuing her husband's huduMS 
of tavern-keeping, but was obliged to abandon 
the e4t4d)lishment within a year, mt nceount of ill 
health. She grew poorer arnl poorer, and her 
son records her thunktblness,at receiving, on one 
occasion, the crusts cut h^om the bread prepared 
for the Holy Communion of tho coming Sunday. 
She was at last ootnpelled to solicit the aid of tlte 
selectmen of the tt>wn, and was supported in that 
manner for a winter. In the following ycsir she 
rowived and accepted tho offer of a Inane in the 
family of her friends, Mr. and Mrs. Latlirop, at 
Worthington, Mass. Her son, the mddect of this 
sketch, Wits indentured at the same time by tlie 
seleotmou to a fartner of tho name of Welsh,'until 
he attained tho age of sixteen. He was kindly 
cared for in the fajnily, and picked up a tolerable 
knowledge of reading, writing, and aritinnetic. 
lie devoured the few t>«H>ks he emm across, and 
recoixls his obligations to a set of Ames's Alma¬ 
nacs. At the expiration of Ins time lie obtained 
a situation in the pdntlrig-oflice of David Carlisle, 
the pnblislier of the Fanner’s Museutn, at Wid- 
pole, N.IL The joviality of the wits who filled 
the columns of that famous sheet seems to have 
been shared in by the compositors wiio set up 
their articles, for they exhausted tlie ptujr hoy^ 
slender stock of cash by a demand for a tnsat, 
and then nearly clucked him by forcing hia own 
bramly down hk throat He remained only a 
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few montlis wUli Carlisle, and then apprenticed 
himself iii the office of the Greenfield (Mas^.) Ga¬ 
zette. Here he exercised himself in grammar, by 
comparing the “copy” he had to set up with the 
rules he had learnt, and correcting it if '^rong. 
In 1798 he lost his excellent mother. In 1803 
he deserted tlie composing-stick for a few months, 
to fill the office of prompter to a company of 
comedians who played during the summer mouths 
at Salem and Providence. In 1806, having pre¬ 
viously taken by act of legislature his mother’s 
family name of Buckingham, he ma le his first 
es->ay as editor, by commencing a Monthly Maga¬ 
zine, Tlie Polyanthus. The numbers contained 
seventy-two pages 18mo., with a portrait, each. 
It was sus|3ended in September, 1807, and re¬ 
sumed in 1812, when two volumes of the original 
size and four in octavo appeared. In Janumy, 
1809, he commenced The Ordeal^ a weekly, of 
sixteen octavo pages, which lasted six months. 
In 1817, he commenced, with Samuel L. Knapp, 
The PTem England Galaxy and Masonic Magon 
zine. It was started without capital by its pro¬ 
jector, who now had a wife and six children 
dependent on him, and frankly proposed to return 
a dollar and a half out of the three tendered by 
his first subscriber, on the plea that he did not 
believe he should be able to keep up the paper 
more than six months. By the aid of tlie Masoruc 
Lodges it, however, became tolerably successful. 
Like his previous publications, it sided in politics 
with the Federal party. 

InT828, Mr. Buckingham sold the Galaxy, in 
order to devote his entire attention to the Boston 
Courier a daily journal, which he had commenced 
on the second of March, 1824. The prominent 
idea of its founders was tlie advocacy of the 
“ protective system.” Mr. Buckingham continued 
to edit the Courier until June, 1848, when he 
sold out his inter^L In July, 1831, he com¬ 
menced with his son Edwin The Fm England 
MagminOy a monthly of nmety-six pages, .and 
one of the best penodioal|§ of its class which ever 
appeared in the United States. The number of 
July, 1833, contains a mention of the death of 
Edwin at sea, on a voyage to Smyrna, undertaken 
for the benefit of health. He was but twenty- 
three years of ago. In Hovemher, 1834, the 
publication was transferred to Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe and John 0, Sargent. 

During the years 1828, 1831-3, 1886, 1838-0, 
Mr. Buckingham was a member of the Legisla¬ 
ture, and in 1847-8,1860-1, of the Senate of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, He introduced a report in favor of 
the suppression of lotteries, and performed other 
valuable services during these periods. 

Since his retirement from the press, Mr. Buck¬ 
ingham has published, Specimens of Fmspoep&r 
Literature^ with Personal MemoiT8.^ AnecdoteSy 
and Eeminisc&mes ; and Personod Memoirs ana 
Recollections of Editorial Life. They contain a 
pleasant resum6 of his career. 

This venerable journalist passed his last years 
in retirement, occasionally sending a contribution 
to the newspapers when’ he drew upon the re¬ 
miniscences of his long literary career. He died 
at Boston, in his eighty-second year, April 11, 
1861. The following finely-turned sketch of his 
character, published in the Boston Transcript, is 


from the pen of the Eev. K L. Frothingham: 
“ He was made up of strong elements. All his 
points pronounced themselves keenly. His tem¬ 
per was fervid, and his resolution indomitable. 
He certainly was not of a meek or quiet spirit. 
He therefore suffered in the estimation of those 
who looked at him only from afar and on the 
outside, and so set him down as a hard, cynical, 
and choleric man. But he was called to trials 
that would have ruffled a serener nature; and 
had battles to fight for which the appropriate 
accompaniment was not a melody but a cry. * * 
But the main currents of his will were benevo¬ 
lent. * He has lived ont all his days. With¬ 
in a few months, in his sick-chamber, he con¬ 
ceived the idea of a new paper, of which he was 
to be the editor. He even went so far as to 
write the prospectus, and was scarcely dissuaded 
from the hardy enterprise. He adhered closely 
to life. He would not lose, 

‘ Though full of pain, this intellectual being.’ 

More than at any views that could be presented 
to him of the future existence, he shuddered at 
the idea of ‘falling jnto nanght’ This vexed 
world, now ended for him, was ended merciful¬ 
ly. He literally bowed his head, as if in acqui¬ 
escence, and slept into death.” 

THEODEIC EOMETN BECK. 

Theodric Romeyn Beck was born at Schenec¬ 
tady, 17. Y., August 11, 1791. His family rep¬ 
resented the mingled English and Holland blood 
of tbe^ early founders of the State, His father, 
who died at the early age of twenty-seven, left 
five sons, all of whom lived to be persons of dis¬ 
tinction at the bar, in politics, and in science. 
An elder brother of Theodric, Dr. Lewis 0. 
Beck, was Professor of Chemistry and the Nat¬ 
ural Sciences at Rutgers College, *K. J., anti sub¬ 
sequently Professor of Chemistry in the Albany 
Medical College. He published several works 
on botany and chemistry, was a member of the 
Hew York Geological Survey, and j)repared the 
volume on Mineralogy in the State Report. He 
died in 1853. Another brother, John Brodhead 
Beck, also a physician, published several medi¬ 
cal works. T. R. Beck was educated at Union 
College, Schenectady, where lie graduated in 
1807, at the early age of sixteen. He then pur¬ 
sued the study of medicine at Albany, and sub¬ 
sequently with Dr. Hosaek, at New York, and 
in 1811 he received his degree of doctor of 
medicine. In 1816 he was appointed Professor 
of the Institutes of Medicine and Lecturer on 
Medical Jurisprudence in the College of Physi¬ 
cians and Surgeons established at Fairfield, in 
Western New York. Two years afterwards he 
withdrew from the practice of medicine, and ac¬ 
cepted the position of principal of the Albany 
Academy, which he held till 1838. The duties 
of this office did not sever his connection with the 
medical professorship at Fairfield, where he con¬ 
tinued to lecture till the abandonment of the 
college, in 1840. He subsequently filled the chai’r 
of Materia Medica in the Albany Medical College. 

Dr. Beck wrote several works on botany and 
chemistryj but the most important of his publi¬ 
cations, on wliich his fame rests, is his Elements 
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of Medical Jurisprudence^ published in two vol¬ 
umes, in 1833, and which, enlarged and improved 
by the author, has since passed through repeated 
editions. It has been reprinted in England, and 
received the signal honor, for a work of this kind, 
of being translated into German. It is a stand¬ 
ard authority on the subject of which it treats. 
Its English editor, Dr. Dunlap, commends its 
“scientific accuracy, philosophical plainness and 
precision of style, e.xtent of research, genuine 
scholarsliip and erudition, pointedness of illus¬ 
tration, and copiousness of detail and reference 
to original documents.” 

Dr. Beck was an aotive memher of most of the 
literary and scientido associations of the United 
States, and was an honorary member of many of 
the similar societies abroad. His devotion to the 
cause of public education in New York, and jiar- 
ticularly his labors in the formation of the State 
Library, at Albany, entitled liim to honorable 
mention in the history of the State. In his later 
years, he was engaged upon a memoir of his 
friend Do Witt Clinton, with wdiom he had been 
much associated in early life, and for whose 
memory he had a great regard. lie died at his 
residence, in Albany, November 19, 18d5, in his 
sixty-fiftlx year. A eulogy on Dr. Beck, deliv- 
■ ered before the Medical {Society of the {State of 
New York, by Frank Hastings Hamilton, M. I)., 
lias been published by order of the {State Senate. 

GOOLD BROWN. 

. Goold Brown was born at Providence, Rhode 
Island, March 7, 1791. lie was of Quaker pa¬ 
rentage, his family being one of the oldest in the 
State. He was educated in the public schools of 
the town and in two of the academie.s of the 
State, when, after having pa.sscd a short period 
in his father’s counting-room, at the age of nine¬ 
teen he began the work of instruction, to which 
he devoted his life. Beginning wuth the charge 
of a district school in Rhode Island, in IHIO, he 
became the principal teacher in a Friends’ board- 
ing-school, in Dutchess County, New York, in 
1811, and after two years’ oiuployiuent in this 
situation, j<nned Professor Griscom in the charge 
of a high school in the city of New York. He 
soon opened an academy of lus own in the same 
place, and conducted it for more than twenty 
yeara Jluring this time lie produced his early 
works, the InMUutes of English Gramnutr^ and 
First Lirm of English Grammar, in 1828, which, 
reappeping in successive editions, were fol¬ 
lowed in 1851, when the author had retired to 
Lynn, Massachusetts, by his large work, entitled 
A Grammar of English Grammars^ an octavo of 
about a thousand pages. The compleiion of this 
work, and its correction as it passed through the 
press, with the revision of his “ Institutes of 
English.Grammar,” were the occupation of his 
last declining years. He had barely revised the 
second edition of his larger work when he was 
attacked by a disease of the lungs, which termi¬ 
nated his life, at Lynn, March-31, 1857* 

JOSEPH STORY* 

Joseph Stort was born at Marblehead, Mass., 
Septeml>cr 18, 1779. He was the eldest of eleven 
sons of Dr. Elisha Story, an active Whig of the 


Kevolution, who was of the “ Boston Tea Party,” 
and served in the army during a portion of the 
war as a surgeon. He was a I)oy of an a(*tivo 
mind, and when only a few years oi l dclghted in 
visiting the barber’s shop of the town to li.^ten to 
the gossip about public athtiw. IIo was a great 
favorite with his handsome florid face ami long 
auburn ringlets, and would frcfiuently sit tipon 
the table to recite pieces from memory and make 
prayers for the amusement of the company. 
During his childhood he was saved from being 
burnt to death by his mother, who .snatched him 
fVom his blazing bed at the eo-st of severe per¬ 
sonal injury to herself. He was prepared for col¬ 
lege in his native village, aud entered Harvard in 
1795. Dr. Charming was one of his chissinatcs. 
He was a hard student during his collegiate 
conr.se, and on its termination entered the ofiioa 
of Samuel Sewall, in Marblehead. He completed 
his studies at Salem, where he oommenc(Hl rirac- 
tice. In^ 1804 he published The Pomr of Solitude^ 
a poem in tmo parts, with a few fugitive vemes 
appended. The author was at a suh.se(|uent 
period a merciless critic ou his own performance, 
burning all the copies he could lay his hands upon. 
It is written in the ornate style of the time, 



with some incongruities whi<di do not lead the 
reader to regret timt the writer “ t(K)k a lawyer’s 
farewell of the muse.” He puhliHlied the mme 
year a Selection of Pleadings in Ukil Aetions^ 
and* near its close married* Miss Marv lynde 
Oliver, who <]icd on the 22d <jf Jane ttdlowing. 
In 1808, he was married U) Miss Waldo 

Wetmore. 

Story’s rise in his profession wm rapid, and in 
1810 he was appointed by Mtulinon, Aasociate 
Justice of the Bupreme Court lie atw.epted the 
oilice at a peoimiary sacrltlw of his pndesslonal 
income exceeding the ottlclal salary of |35t)0 a 
year, sotue two thousand dtdlars. In 1827, he 
prepaid an edition in three vrdumes of tlie I^iws 
of the Unit^l States. In 1821), the II<m. Nathan 
Dane offered the sum of $10,080 to Harvard 
College, as the tbundation of a law professorship, 
on the condition that hk Mend Story should con- 
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sent to become its firincumbent. Story having 
as a friend of the college and of legal science 
accepted the appointment, dulivered an inaugura¬ 
tion A Idress on the Value and Lnportance of the 
Study of L'tw^ which is regarded as one of his 
finest productions. 

His instrucdoiH were of course delivered during 
the vacations of tlie Supreme Court. His bio¬ 
grapher gives a pleasant picture of the interest 
taken by teacher and pupil in the subject matter 
before them. 

For the benefit of the students he sold to the 
college hU library at one half its value. 

During the preparation of the Encyclopaedia 
Americana by his friend Dr. Lieber, Justice 
Story contributed a number of articles on legal 
subjects, foriiiing some hundred and twenty pages 
of the work. He was also a large contributor to 
the American Jurist. 

In 1832, he published his Commentaries on the 
Constitution in three volumes, and in the follow¬ 
ing spring the Abridgment of the work, vrhich is 
in general use throughout the ct^untry as a college 
text-book. The Oomineiitaries were received 
with univer-?al favor at home and abroad, where 
they were translated into French and German. 

In 1834, he published his Commentaries on the 
Conflict of Laws. In 1835, a selection from his 
Miscellaneous Writings. In 183-6, the first volume 
of his Commentaries upon Equity Jurisprudence.^ 
and in 1816, a work on Promissory Motes. 

To these we mu^t add the comprehensive 
reference to his inisoollaneous writings made by 
his son. 

When we review his public life, the amount of 
labor accomplished by him seems enormous. Its 
mere recapitulation is sufficient to appal an ordi¬ 
nary luiud. The judgments delivered by him on his 
Circuits, comprehend thirteen volumes. The Re¬ 
ports of the fcJupreme Court during his judicial life 
occupy thirty-five volumes, of which he wrote a full 
share. His various treatises on legal subjects cover 
thirteen volumes, besides a volume of Pleadings, 
Pie edited and annotated three diffei'ent treatises, 
witli copious notes, and published a volume of Poems. 
He delivered and published eight (liscourses on lite- 
i*ary and scientific subjects, before diifereut societies. 
He* wrote biographical sketches of ten of his eon- 
temporaries; six elaborate reviews for the North 
American; three long and learned memorials to 
Congress. He delivered many elaborate speeches in 
the Legislature of Massachusetts and the Congress 
o( the Ifnited States. He also drew up many other 
papers of importance, among wliich are the argu¬ 
ment bef(n*e Harvard College, on the subject of the 
Fellows of the University; the Reports on Codifica¬ 
tion, and on the salaries of the Judiciary; several 
very important Acts of Congress, such as the Crimes 
Act, the Judiciary Act, the Bankrapt Act, besides 
many other smaller matters. 

In qtiantity, all other authors in the English Law, 
and Judges, must yield to him the palm. The labors 
of Coke, Eldon, and Mansfield, among Judges, are 
not to be compared to his,in amount. And no jurist, 
in the Common Law, can be measured with him, in 
extent and vtuiety of labor. 

In. 1845, he determined to resign his judicial 
office and devote his entire attention to his 
favorite laAV sohpol, which had prospered greatly 
under his care. ’It was his wish, however, before 
doing so to dispose of all the cases argued before 
him, and it was iii consequence of the severe 


labor he imposed upon himself in the heat of sum¬ 
mer to accomplish this object, that he became so 
utterly exhausted that his physical frame could 
oficr slight resistance to the attacks of disease. 
In September, 1845, he was engaged in writing 
out the last of these opinions when he was taken 
with' a old followed by stricture, and the stop¬ 
page of the intestinal canal. He was relieved 
from this attack after great suffering for many 
hours, but his powers were too enfeebled to rally, 
and he sank into a torpor, “ breatlied the name of 
God, the la^t word that ever was heard from his 
lips,” and a few hours after, on the evening of 
the tenth of September, died. 

Every honor was paid his memoiy. Shops 
were closed auvl business suspended in Cambridge 
on the day of iiis funeral, which in accordance with 
his wishes was conducted in a simple manner, and 
a sum of money was soon after raised at the sug¬ 
gestion of the Trustees of Mount Auburn where he 
was buried, for the purpose of placing his statue 
in the chapel of that cemetery. The commission 
for the work was intrusted to the son of the 
deceased, Mr. William W. Story, who has since 
published in two large octavo volumes the ‘‘Life 
and Letters” of his distingui.<hed father, and has 
thus contributed by the exercise of two of the 
most permanent in effect of human instruments, 
the pen and the chisel, to the perpetuation and 
exten.sion of his fame. 

Judge Story was an active student throughout 
life. It w.is his practice to keep interleaved 
C(’>pies of his works near at hand, and to add on 
the blank pages any decisions or information 
bearing ‘upon their subject. The personal habits 
of one who accomplished so much were neces¬ 
sarily simple and temperate, hut the detail may 
be read with interest as recorded by his son. 

He arose at seven in summer, and at half past 
seven in winter,—never earlier. If breakfast was 
not ready, he went at once to his library and 
occupied the interval, whether it was five minutes 
or fifty, in writing. When the family assembled he 
was called, and breakfasted with them: After 
breakfast he sat in the drawing-room, and spent 
from a half to three quarters of an hour in reading 
the newspapers of the day. He then returned to 
his study ainl wrote until the bell sounde 1 for his 
lecture at the Law School. After lecturing for two 
and sometimes three hours, he returned to his 
study and worked until two o’clock, when he was 
called to dinner. To his dinner (which, on his part, 
was always simple), he gave an. hour, and-then 
again betook himself to his study, where in the win¬ 
ter time he worked as long as the daylight lasted, 
unless called away by a visitor or obliged to attend 
a moot-court. Then he came down and joined the 
family, and work for the day was over. Tea came 
in about seven o’clock; and how lively and gay was 
he then, chatting over the most familiar topics of the 
day, or entering into deeper currents of conversa¬ 
tion with equal ease. jUI of his law he left up 
stairs in the library; he was here the domestic man 
in his home. During the evening he received his 
friends, and he was i^arely without company ; but if 
alone, he read some new publication of the day,— 
the reviews, a novel, an English newspaper; some¬ 
times corrected a proof-sheet, listened to music, or 
talked with the family, or, what was very common, 
played a^game of backgammon with my mother: 
Tliis was the only game of the kind that he liked. 
Cards and chess he never played. 

In the summer afternoons he left his library 
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towards twilight, and might always he seen by the 
passer-by sittii g witli his family under the portico, 
talking or reading some light pamphlet or news¬ 
paper, often eurrounded by friends, and making the 
air ring with his gay laugh. This, with the interval 
occupied by tea, would last until nine o’clock. 
Generally, also, the summer afternoon was varied 
three or four times a week, in fair weather, by a 
drive with my mother of about an hour through the 
surrounding country in an open chaise. At about 
ten or half past ten he retired for the night, never 
varying a half hour from this time. 

Story retained hia early-fondness for poetry 
throughout life, and sometimes amused his leisure 
moments even when on the bench by versifying 
“ any casual thought suggested to him by the 
arguments of counsel.” A few specimens of these 
rhymed reflections are given by his son. 

It was my father’s habit, while sitting on the 
Bench, to versify any casual thought suggested to 
him by the arguments of counsel, and in his note 
books of points and citations, several pages are 
generally devoted to memoranda in prose and verse, 
of facts, and thoughts, which interested him. 
In his memorandum-book of arguments before the 
Supreme Court in 1831 and 1882,1 select tlie fol¬ 
lowing fragments writteii on the fly-leaf:— 

You wish the Court to hear, and listen too ? 

Then speak with point, be brief, be close, be true. 
Cite well your eases; let them be in jmint; 

Not learned rubbish, dark, and out of joint;— 

And be your reasoning clear, and closely made, 

Free from false taste, and verbiage, and parade. 

Stuff not your speech with every sort of law, 

Give us the gram, and throw away the straw. 

Books should be road; but if you can’t digest, 

The same's the surfeit, take the worst or best 

Clear heads, sound heai'ts, full minds, with point 
may apeak, 

All else how poor in fact, in law how weak. 

Who *s a great lawyer? He, who mma to say 
The least his cause requires, not all he may. 

Greatness ne’er grew from soils of spongy mould, 

All on the surface dry; beneath all eohl; 

The generous plant from rich and deep must rise, 
And gather vigor, as it seeks the skies. 

Whoe’er in law desires to win his cause. 

Must speak with point, not measure out ** wise saws,” 
Must make his learning apt, his reasoning clear, 
Pregnant in matter, but in style severe; 

But never drawl, nor spin the threiul so fine, 

That all becomes an evanescent line. 

The following sketch was drawn at this time on 
the Bench, and apparently from life 

With just enough of learning to confhse,— 

With just enough of temper to abuse,— 

With just enough of genius, when confeat. 

To urge the w<u*8t of passions for the besi— 

With Just enough of all thnt wins in life. 

To make us hnte a nature formed for strife,— 

With just enough of vanity and spite, 

To turn to all mat’s wrong from all that’ll right,— 
Who wouM not curse the hour when first he saw 
Just such a man, called learned in the law. 


The legal writings of Judge Story from his own 
pen extend to thirteen volumes; the Reports of 
his decisions oti Circuits to thirteen; and those of 
the Supreme Court while he occupied a seat on 
the Bench and contributed his full share to their 
contents, to thirty-five. 

The style of Story, both in his* ComTuentaries 
and in his Miscellanies, is that of the scholar and 
man of general reading, as Avell as the thoroughly 
practised lawyer. It is full, inclined to the rhe¬ 
torical, but displays everywhere the results of 
laborious investigation and calm refiection. Ills 
law books have fairly brought what in the old 
volumes was considered a crabbed science to the 
appreciation and sympathy of the unprofessional 
reader. Chancellor Kent, on the receipt of his 
Miscellaneons Works in I83fi, complimented the 
author on “the variety, exuberance, comprehen¬ 
siveness, and depth of his moral, legal, and political 
wisdom. Every page and onlinary topic is 
replete with a copious and accurate display of prin- 
cii)les, clothed in a imweiful and eloquent stjde, 
and illustrated and recommended striking 
analogies, and prt)fiise and brilliant iliustratiotjs. 
You handle the topic of the mechanical arts, and 
the science on which they are founded, C‘nlarg©<l, 
adorned, and applied, with a mastery, skill, and 
eloquence, that is unequalled. As for jurispru¬ 
dence, you Imve again and again, and on fill occa¬ 
sions, laid bare its foundations, traced its histories, 
eulogized its noblest masters, and pressed its 
inestimable importance with a gravity, zeal, 
)athoa, and beauty, that is altogether irresisti- 
>le.”'’‘ This WM generously said, and though the 
language of eulogy, it points out witli great dis- 
tiiictnes.s the ’ peculiar merits which gave the 
writings of Story their high reputation at home 
and abroad. 

WASniNOTON ALLSTON. 

It is a pleasing moral coincidem*© which has been 
remarked that two of the foremost names in our 
national litorattiro and art should be associated 
with that of the great leader, in war ami peace, 
of their country. 

Washinji^m Allston, the descendant of a family 
of muc!) distinction in South C]arolin^^ was bora 
at Charleston, Noveml>er 5,1779. He was pre¬ 
pares! for college at the sehcHd of Mr. Rolwrt 
liogcrs, of KewiMU't, E. L; entere<l Harvard in 
1796, and on the completion of Ids course deli¬ 
vered a poem. 

lie returned to South Carolina; sold his nro- 

E orty; .sailed for England, ami oti his arrival in 
ronuon Imoame a student of the Royal Acadetny, 
then under the j>rosidenoy of Benjamin West. 
Here he remainetl ft>r three years, and then, aRer 
a sojourn at Paris, went U) Rmue, where he re¬ 
sided for four year«t, and heeauw tlw Intimate 
associate of Otderhlge. 

In 1809 he returned to America ft»r a fmriod 
of two years, whicii he {Missed in Bosttm, and at 
this time married the sister of the itev. Dr. Chan- 
ning. He also delivered a iM>©m Indhro the Phi 
Beta Kap{)a Society. In 1811 he commenced a 
second residence in London, where, In 18111, ho 
published a small volume, Tks ((f iks Sm- 

and othm* Fmm^ whicli was reprinted in 
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Boston the same year. The date is also marked 
in his career by the death of his wife, an event 
which affected him deeply. 

During this sojourn in Europe, which extended 
to 1818, several of his finest paintings were pro¬ 
duced. On his return home he resumed his resi¬ 
dence at Boston. In 1830 he married a sister of 
Kichard H.Dana, and removed to Oambridgeport. 
His lectures on Art were commenced about, the 
same period. It was his intention to prepare a 
course of si.x, to be delivered before a select au¬ 
dience in Boston, but four only were completed, 
and these did not appear until after his decease. 



In 1841 ho published Monaldi^ an Italian ro¬ 
mance of moderate length, which had been writ¬ 
ten as early as 1821 when Dana published his 
Idle Man, and, but for the discontinuance of that 
work, would probably have appeared there. 
In the latter part of his life he was chiefly 
engaged on his gi*eat painting of Beldiazzar’s 
Feast. After a week’s steady labor -on this 
work, he retired late on Saturday night, July 8, 
1843, from his studio to his family cir<*le, and 
after a conversation of peculiar solemnity, sat 
down to his books and papers, wliioh furnished 
the usual occupation of a great portion of his 
nights. It was while thus silently sitting alone 
near the dawning of Sunday, with scarce a strug¬ 
gle, lie was called from the temporary repose of 
the holy day to the perpetual Sabbath of eternity. 
Ilis remains were interred at the setting of *the 
sun on the day of the funeral, in the tomb of the 
Dana family in the old Cambridge graveyard. 

Had Mr. Allston been a less severe critic of his 
own productions he would have both painted 
more and written more. Hothing left his easel 
or his desk which was not the ripe product of 
his mind, which had cost not only labor but per¬ 
plexity, from the frequent change to which his 
fastidiousness submitted all his productions. His 
Belshazzar’s Feast, as it hangs in its incomplete 
state in the Boston Athensaum, shows a strange 
ami grotesque combination of figures, of gigantic 
minted with those of ordinary stature. It is 
owing to the artist’s determination, when his 
127 


work was nearly completed, to reconstruct the 
whole, and by the radical change we have men¬ 
tioned, as well as others of composition, render 
his months of former labor null and void. Had 
his life been extended the work no doubt would 
have been completed, and have created the same 
feelings of awe and admiration which some of its 
single figures, that of the Queen for example, 
now excite; but as it stands, it is perhaps a 
more characteristic as well as impressive monu* 
ment of the man. 

With the exception of this work, Mr. AUston’s 
productions are all complete. 

In the Spring of 1839, Allston exhibited, with 
remarkable success, a gallery of his paintings at 
Boston. They were forty-five; brought together 
from various private and other sources. A letter 
was published at the time in the Hew York 
Bvening Post^ noticing the collection, which .was 
understood to be written from Dana to his friend 
Bryant. It speaks of “ the variety and contrast, 
not only in the subjects and thoughts, and emo¬ 
tions made visible, but in the style aho,” and 
finds in the apparent diversity the related va¬ 
riety of one mind.” Several of the more promi¬ 
nent subjects, and the influence breathing from 
them, are thus alluded to:—‘‘ Here, under the 
pain and confused sense of returning life lay the 
man who, when the bones of the ^irophet touched 
him, lived again. Directly opposite sat, with the 
beautiful and patiently expecting Baruch at his 
feet, the majestic announcer of the coming woes 
of Jerusalem, seeing through earthly things, as 
seeing them not, and looking off into the world 
of spirits and the vision of God. What sees he 
there? Wait! For the vision is closing, and he 
is about to speak! And there is Beatrice, ab¬ 
sorbed in meditation, touched gently with sadness, 
and stealing so upon your heart, that curiosity is 
lost in sympathy—^you forget to ask yourself what 
her thought? and look in silence tiU you become 
the very soul of meditation too. And Rosalie, 
born of music, her face yet tremulous with the 
last vibrations of those sweet sounds to which 
her inmost nature had been responding. What 
shall I say of the spiritual depth of those eyes? 
You look into them till you find yourself com¬ 
muning with her inmost life, with emotions beau¬ 
tiful, exquisite, almost to pain. Indeed, when 
you recollect yourself, you experience this effect 
to be true of nearly all these pictures, whether of 
living beings or of nature. After a little while 
you do not so niucli look upon them as commune’ 
with them, until’you recover yourself, and are 
made aware that you had been lost in them. 
Herein is the spirit of art, the creative power— 
poetry. And the landscapes—spots in nature, fit 
dwelling-places for beings such as these!” 

His poems, though few in number, are exqui¬ 
site in finish, and in the- fancies and thoughts 
which they embody. They are delicate, subtle, 
and philosophical. Thought and feeliug are united 
in them, and the meditative eye 

which hath kept watch 
'• o’er man’s mortality 

broods over all. In The Sylphs of the Seasons he 
lias pictured the successive delights of each quarter 
.of the year with the joint sensibility of the poet 
and the artist, bringing before us a series of 
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images of the imagination blended with the purest 

sentiment. 

If the other poems may be described as occa¬ 
sional, it should bo remarked they are the occa¬ 
sions not of a trifler or a man of tlie world, but 
of a philosopher and a Christian, whose powers 
were devoted to the sacred duties of life, to his 
art, to his friends, to the inner world of faith. In 
this view rather than as exercises of poetic rhe¬ 
toric, they are to he studied. One of the briefer 
poems has a peculiar int(?i*eat, that entitled Ro¬ 
salie, It is the very reiiection in verse of the 
ideal portrait which he painted, bearing: that name. 

Ilis lectures on Art, imblishod after his de¬ 
cease, in the volume edited by R. II. Dana, Jr., 
show the vigorous grasp, the intense love, the 
keen perception which we should naturally look 
for from such a master. 

Momldi is an Italian story of jealousy, murder, 
and madness. Monaldi is suspicious of his wife, kills 
her in revenge, and becomes a maniac. The work 
is entirely of a subjective character, dealing with 
thought, emotion, and passion, with a concentra¬ 
tion and energy for whiidi we are accustomed t6 
look only to the greatest dramatists. The chief 
scene of the volume is the self-torturing jealousy 
of Monaldi, contrasted with the innocent oilm- 
ness of his wife. We read it with shortened 
breath and a sense of wonder. Not less powerfully 
does the author carve out, as it were, in. statuary, 
the preliininaiy events by which this noble heart 
falls from its steadfast truth-worshipping loyalty. 
Wo see the gradual process of disaffection, from 
the tirst rude physical health of the 8<vul, when it 
is incapable of fear or suspicion, rejecting the 
poison of envy; then gradually admitting the 
idea as if sotne unconscious act of memory, a 
haunting reminiscence, then recurring wilthlly to 
the thought, till poison becomes the food of the 
mind, and it lives on balehil jt*alousio8, wrongs, 
atul revenges: the high intellectual nature, so 
ditRcult to reach, but the height once H<‘alod, how 
flnuntingly they bear the banner of disloyalty; 
Monaldi, like Othello, then spurns all bounds; 
like Othello, wronged and innocent. 

Those who had the privilege of a ftnendship or 
even an aociuaintanod with Allston, speak with 
enthusiasm of his conversational powers. lie ex¬ 
celled not only in the matter but tl\e manner of 
his speech. Ilis fine eye, noble countenance, at»d 
graceful gestm^e were all unconsciously brought 
into play as he warmed with his subject, and 
he would hold hia hearer by the hour aa fix¬ 
edly with a disquisition on morals os by a aeries 
of wild tales of Italian banditti. Allston gave his 
best to his friends as well as to the public, and 
some of his choicest literary composition is doubt¬ 
less contained in the oorrespondenoo he main¬ 
tained for many yeare with Coleridge, Words¬ 
worth, Southey, lamb, and otlxers among the 
best men of his, and of all time. 

In an enumeration of the published works of 
Mr. Allston, the volume of outline engravinp 
from the sketches found in his studio after Ifis de¬ 
cease should be especially commemorated, for it 
contains some of his most beautiful as well as 
most sublime conceptions; and as nearly all his 
paintings, with the exception of the Belshasizar, are 
the property of private individuals, forms almost 
the only opportunity aocessible to tl^e genend 
public for the enjoyment of hia artistic produc¬ 


tions. His manner may there he learnt in its 
precision, strength, grajuleur, and beauty. 

Of the moral harmony of Allston’s daily life, 
we have been kindly favored with a picture, filled 
with incident, warm, genial, and thoroughly ap¬ 
preciative, from the pen, wo had aliuo'-t said the 
pencil, of the artist’s early friend in Italy, Wash¬ 
ington Irving. It is taken from a hap])y period 
of his life, and our readers will thank the author 
for the rcminiscerute:— 

‘‘ I first became acquainted,” writes Wa«^hing- 
ton Irving to us, “with Washington Allston, early 
in the spring of 1806. He had just arrived from 
France, I from Sicily and Naples. I was then 
not quite twenty-two years of age—ho a little 
older. There was something, to me, inexpressi¬ 
bly engaging in the appearance and manners of 
Allston. I do not think I liave ever been more 
complotelv cajitivatod on a first acquaintance. 
He was of a light and gi*aceful fonu, with large 
blue eyes and black silken hair, waving and 
curling round a nale expressive countenance. 
Everything about Tbiin bespoke the man of intel¬ 
lect and refinement. His conversation was copious, 
animated, and highly graphic; warmed hv age- 
hial sensibility and benevolence, and enlivened 
at tijues by a chaste and gentle humor. A young 
man’s intimacy took place immediately between 
us, and wo werC muoli together during my brief 
sojourn at Rome. lie was taking a general view 
of the place before settling himself down to his 
professional studies. We visited together some 
of the fiiiG'^t collections of paintings, nml ho 
taught mo how to visit them to the m<».st advan¬ 
tage, guiding me always to the masterpieces and 
passing by the others without notice. ^ Never 
attempt to enjoy every pieduro in a groat collec¬ 
tion,’ he would say, ‘ unless you have a year to 
bestow upon it. You may as well attempt to en¬ 
joy every dish in a Lord Mayor’s feast. Both 
mind and palate got confiamdod by a great va¬ 
riety and rapid succesnion, even of (lelieacies. 
The mind can only take in a certain number of 
imag©^ and imi>mssioim distinctly; by multiply¬ 
ing the number you weaken each, atid render the 
whole confused and vague. Study the clnuce 
pieces in each collection ; look upon n(»ne else, 
and you will afterwards find them hanging up in 
your memory.’ 

“He was exquisitely sensible to the graceM 
and the beautiful, and took great delight in paint¬ 
ings which excelled in color; yet he wtw strongly 
moved and roused by objects oY grandeur. I well 
recollect the admiration with which he ermtem- 
plated the sublime statue of Mt^ses by Michael 
Angelo, and his mute awe and reverence on en¬ 
tering the stuiwndous pile of Bt. Peter’s, Indeed 
the sontiment of veneration so characteristic of 
the elevated and poetic mind was oontimmlly ma- 
nifosted by him. Ilis eyes w(niUl dilate; his pale 
eoimtenanoe wi>uld fiush ; he wt>uld breathe 
quick, and almost gasp in expressing his feelings 
wlien excited by any object of gramleiir and sub¬ 
limity. 

“We had delightful rambles higetlier about 
Rome and its environs, one of which came near 
changing my whole course of life. We had been 
visiting a stately villa, with its gallery of paint¬ 
ings, its marble halls, its terraced gardens set out 
with statues and fountains, and wore returning to 
Rome about sunset. The olandness of the air, the 
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serenity of the sky, the transparent purity of the 
atmo-iphere, and that nameless charm which 
hang^ about an Italian landscape, had derived ad- i 
ditional effect from being enjoyed in com 2 >any 
with Allston, and pointed out by him with the 
enthusiasm of an artist As I' listened to him, 
and gazed upon the landscape,' I drew in my . 
mind a contrast between our different pursuits ■ 
and prospects. He was to reside among these 
delightful scenes, surrounded by masterpieces of 
art, by classic and historic monuments, by men of ; 
congenial minds and tastes, engaged like him in 
the constant study of the sublime and beautiful. 

I was to return home to the dry study of the law, 
for which I had no relish, and, as I feared, but 
little talent. 

“ Suddenly the thought presented itself, ‘ Why 
might I not remain here, and turn painter?’ I 
had taken lessons in drawing before leaving Ame¬ 
rica, and had been thought to have some aptness, 
as I certainly had a strong inclination for it. I 
mentioned the idea to Allston, and he caught at it I 
with eagerness. Nothing could be more feasible. 
We would take an apartment together. lie would 
give me all the instruction and assistance in. his 
power, and was sure I would succeed. 

“ For two or three days the idea took full pos- | 
session of my mind; but I believe it owed its 
main force to the lovely evening ramble in which 
I fir-st conceived it, and to the romantic friendship i 
I had formed with Allston. Wheneveu’ it recurred 
to mind, it was always connected with beautiful 
Italian scenery, palaces, and statues, and foun¬ 
tains, and terraced gardens, and Allston as the 
companion of my studio. I promised myself a 
world of enjoyment in his society, and in the so¬ 
ciety of several artists with whom he had made 
me acpiainted, and pictured forth a scheme 
of life, all tinted with the rainbow hues of youth¬ 
ful promise. 

“ My bt in life, however, was differently cast. 
Doubts and fears gradually clouded over ray pros¬ 
pect ; the rainbow tints faded away ^ I began to 
ai)r)reUond a sterile reality, so I gave up the tran¬ 
sient but delightful prospect of remaining in 
Borne with Allston, and turning painter. 

“ My next meeting with Allston was in Ame¬ 
rica, after he had finished his studies in Italy; 
but as we resided in different cities we .saw each 
other only occasionally. Our intimacy was closer 
some years afterwards, when vro wore both in 
England. I then saw a great deal of him during 
my visits to London, where he and Leslie resided 
togeiher. Allston was dejected in spirits from 
tlie loss of his wife, but I thought a dash of me¬ 
lancholy had increased the amiable and winning 
graces of his character. I used to pa<s long 
evenings with him and Leslie; indeed Allston, if 
any one would keep him com 2 )any, would sit up 
tintil cock-crowing, and it was hard to break 
away from the charms of his conversation. He 
was an admirable story teller, for a ghost story 
none could surpass him. He acted, the story as 

well as told it. . ^ i. . at 

“ I have seen some anecdotes^ of him in the 
public papers, which represent him in a state of 
indigence and almost despair, until rescued by 
the sale of one of his paintings.* This is an ex¬ 
aggeration. 1 subjoin an extract or two from his 


letters to me, ^relating to his most important pic¬ 
tures. The first, dated May 9, 181Y, was ad¬ 
dressed to me at Liverpool, where he supposed I 
was about to embark for the United States:—• 

Your sudden resolution of embarking for Ame¬ 
rica has quite thrown me, to use a sea phrase, all 
aback. I nave so many things to tell you of, to'con¬ 
sult you about, <fec., and am such a sad correspon¬ 
dent, that before 1 can bring my pen to do its office, 
’tis a hundred to one but the vexations for which 
your advice would be wished, will have passed and, 
gone. One of these subjects (and the most impor¬ 
tant) is the large picture I talked of soon beginning: 
the Prophet Daniel interpreting il\e hand-writing on 
the wall before Belshazzar. I have made a highly 
finished sketch of it, and I wished much to have 
your remarks on it But as your sudden depai*ture 
will deprive me of this advantage, I must beg, 
should any hints on the subject occur to you during 
your voj^age, that you will favor me with them, at 
the same time you let me know that you are again 
«afe in our good country. 

'‘'I think the composition the best I ever made. 
It contains a multitude of figures ajid (if I may be 
allowed to say it) they are without confusion. 
Don’t you think it a fine subject? I know not any 
that so hapj)ily unites the magnificent and the aw¬ 
ful. A mighty sovereign surrounded by his whole 
court, intoxicated with his own state, in the midst 
of his revellings, palsied in a moment under the 
spell of a preternatural hand suddenly tracing liis 
doom on the wall befo: e him; his powerless limbs, 
like a wounded spider’s, shrunk up to his body, 
while his heart, eompressed to a point, fs only kept 
from vanishing by the terrific suspense that animates 
it during the interpretation of his mysterious sen¬ 
tence. His less guilty but scarcely less agitated 
queen, the panic-struck courtiers and concubines, 
riie splendid and deserted banquet table, the half 
arrogant, half astounded magicians, the holy vessels 
of the temple (shining as it were in triumph through. 
the gloom), and the calm solemn contrast of the pro- 
het, standing like an animated pillar in the midst, 
reathiiig forth the oracular destruction of the em¬ 
pire 1 The picture will be twelve feet high by 
seventeen feet long. Should I succeed in it to my 
wishes, I know not what may be its fate; but I 
leave tlie future to Providence. Perhaps I may 
send it to America. 

“ The next letter from Allston which remains in 
iny possession, is dated London, 13tli March, 
1818. In the interim he had visited Paris, in 
company with Leslie and Newton; the following 
extract gives the result of the excitement caused 
by a study of the masterpieces in the Louvre. 

Since my return from Paris I have painted two 
pictures, in orJer to have something in the present 
exhibition at the British gallery ; the subjects, the 
Angel Uriel in the Sun, and Elijah in the Wilder¬ 
ness. Uriel was imme.dlately purchased (at the 
price I asked, 150 guineas) by the Marquis of Staf¬ 
ford, and the Directors of the British Institution 
moreover presented me a donation of a hundred and 
fifty pounds ‘ as a mark of their approbation of the 
talent evinced,’ <fcc. The maimer in which this was 
done was highly complimentary; and I can only 
say that it was full as gratifying as it was unex¬ 
pected. As both these pictures together cost me 
but ten weeks, I do not regret having deducted that 
time from the Belshazzar, to whom I have since re¬ 
turned with redoubled vigour. I am sorry I did not 
exhibit Jacob’s Dream. If I had dreamt of this suc¬ 
cess I certainly would have sent it there, 

•^Leslie, in a letter to me, speaks of the picture 
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of Uriel seated in the Sun. ‘Thefigure is colos¬ 
sal, the attitude and air very nohle, and the form 
heroic, ^vithout being overcharged. In the color 
he has been equally successful, and with a very 
rich and glowing tone he has avoided positm 
colours, which would have made him too mate¬ 
rial. There is neither red, blue, nor yellow on 
the picture, and yet it possesses a harmony equal 
to the best pictures of Paul Yeronese.’ 

“ The picture made what is called ‘ a decided 
hit,’ and produced a great sensation, being pro¬ 
nounced worthy of the old masters. Attention 
was immediately called to the artist. The Earl 
of Egremont, a great connoisseur and patron of 
the arts, sought liini in his studio, eager for any 
production from his pencil. He found an admi¬ 
rable picture there, of which he became the glad 
possessor. The following is tin extract from All- 
ston’s letter to me on the subject:— 

“ Leslie tells me ho has informed you of the sale of 
Jacob’s Dream. I do not romombor if y<vu have seen 
it. The manner in which Lord 1 gremont bought it 
was particularly gratifying—to say nothing of the 
price, which is no trifle to mo at present But 
Leslie havitig told you all aboi^t it I will not repeat 
it Indeed, by the account he gives me of his letter 
to you, he seems to have pufled me oflp in grand 
style. ^ “Well—^you know I don’t bribe him to do it 
and *if they will buckle praise upon my back,* 
why, I can’t help it I Leslie has just finished a very 
beautiful little picture of Anne Page inviting Master 
Slender into the house. Anno is exquisite, soft and 
feminine, yet arch and playful. She is all she should 
be. Siemler also is very happy; he is a good pa¬ 
rody on Milton’s ‘ linked sweetness long drawn out* 
Falstaff and Shallow are seen through a window in 
the background. Tlie whole scene is very pictu¬ 
resque, and beautifully painted. ’Tis hia host pic¬ 
ture. Yon must not think this praise the ‘ return in 
kind.* I give it, because I really admire the pic¬ 
ture, and I have not the smallest doubt that he will 
do great things when ho is ouco freed from the ne¬ 
cessity of painting portraits.*** 

“ Lord Egremont was equally well jdoased with 
the artist na with his works, and invited him to 
his noble seat at Petwortb, whore it wfis his de¬ 
light to dispense his hospitalities to men of 
genius. 

“The road to fame and fortune was now open 
to Allston; he had but to remain in England, and 
follow up the signal impression he had made. 

“ Unforthnatoly, previous to this recent success 
he had been disheartened by domestic affliction, 
and by the uncertainty of his pecuniary pros¬ 
pects, and had made arrangements to return to 
to America. I arrived in London a few days be¬ 
fore his departure, fflll of literary S(*homos, and 
delighted with the idea of our pursuing our seve¬ 
ral arts in fellowship. It was a 8a<l blow to mo 
to have this day-dream again dispelled. I urged 
him h) remain and complete hi.s grnivd painting 
of Belshazzar’s Feast, the study of which gave T)ro- 
mise of the higliest kind of excellence. Some of the 
best patrons of the art were equally urgent. lie 
was not to be persuaded, and I saw him depart 
with still deeper and more painful regret than I 
had parted with him in our youthful days at 
Rome. I think our separation was a loss to both 
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of US—to me a grievous one. The companion¬ 
ship of such a man was invaluable. For his own 
part, had he remained in England for a few yearn 
longer, surrounded by everything to eucourago 
and stimulate him, I have no doubt ho would 
have been at the head of his art. lie appeared 
to me to possess more than any contemporary the 
spirit of the old mastei's; and his merits were 
iKicoming widely appreciated. After his de¬ 
parture he was unanimously elected a member of 
the Royal Academy. 

“ The next time I saw him was twelve j^cars 
afterwards, on my return to America, when I 
visited him at his studio at Cambridge, in ^Massa- 
chtisetts, and found him, in the grey evening of 
life, apparently much retired from the wwld; 
and his grand picture of Belshazzar’s Feast yet 
unfinished. 

“ To the last he appeared to retain all those ele¬ 
vated, refined, and gentle qualities which first en¬ 
deared him to me. 

“ Such are a few particulars of my intimacy 
with Allston; a man whose memory I hold in re¬ 
verence and affection, as one of the purest, no¬ 
blest, and mo.st intellectnnl beings that ever 
honored me with his friendship.” 

AI^KRIOA TO ORICAT BRITAUf. 

All hail! tliou noble land 
Our Fathers’ native soil 1 
0 , stretch thy mighty hand. 

Gigantic grown by toil, 

‘ O’er the vast Atlantic wave to our shore 1 
For thou with magic might 
Canst reach to where the light 
Of rhoehus travels bright 
The world o’er I 

The Genius of our clime. 

From hia pine-embattled steep. 

Shall hail the guest sublime ; 

%Yhilo the 'IVitons of the deep 
With their conehs the kindrodleague shall proclahooi 
Then let the world combine,— 

O'er the main our naval line 
Like the milky-way shall shine 
Bright in fame 1 

Though ages long have post 
Since our Fathers loft their homo, 

Their pilot in the bla^it. 

O’er untravellod seas to roam, 

Tet lives the blood of Englainl in our veins I 
And shall we not proclaim 
That blood of honest fame 
Which no tyranny can tame 
By its chains t 

While the language free and bold 
Which the Bara of Avon sung, 

In which our Milton told 
How tlie vault of heaven rung 
When Batan, blasted, fell with his host;—* 

While this, with reverence meet> 

Ton thousand eohoce greet, 

From rock to rook re|)eat 
Round our coobt;— 

While the mannew, while the arts, 

That mould a natioifs soul, 

Still cling around our hearte,— 

Betwecji let Ocean roll, 

Our joint communion breaking with the Sun ^ 
xet still from either beach 
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Tlie voice of blood shall reach, 

More audible than speech, 

" We are One.” 

WINTER—^FROM THE SYLPHS OF THE SEASONS. 

And last the Sylph of Winter spake, 

The while her piercing voice did shake 
The castle vaults below:— 

^ O youth, if thou, with soul refined. 

Hast felt the triumph pure of mind. 

And learnt a secret joy to find 
In deepest scenes of woe; 

If e’er with fearful ear at eve 
Hast heard the wailing tempests grieve 
Through chink of shattered wall. 

The while it conjured o’er thy brain 
Of wandering gliosts a mournful train. 
That low in fitful sobs complain 
Of death’s untimely call; 

** Or feeling, as the storm increased. 

The love of terror nerve thy breast. 

Didst venture to the coast, 

To see the mighty war-ship leap 
From wave to wave upon the deep, 

Like chamois goat f om steep to steep, 

Till low in valley lost; 

** Wlien, glancing to the angry sky. 

Behold the clouds with fury fly 
The lurid moon athwart— 

Like armies huge in battle, throng, 

And pour in volleying ranks along, 

While piping winds in martial song 
To rushing war exhort: 

** O, then to me thy heart be given, 

To me, ordained by Him in heaven 
Thy nobler powers to wake. 

And, OI if thou with poet’s soul, 

High brooding o’er the frozen pole, 

Hast felt beneath my stern control 
The desert region quake; 

Or from old Heola’s cloudy height,^ 

When o’er the dismal, half-year’s night 
Ho pours his sulphurous breath, 

Hast known iny petrifying wind 
Wild ocean’s curling billows bind, 

Like bending sheaves by harvest hind. 
Erect in icy death; 

“ Or hoard adown the mountain’s steep 
The northern blast with furious sweep 
Some cliif dissevered dash, 

And seen it spring with dreadful bound. 
From rock to rock, to gulf profound, 

While echoes fierce from caves resound 
The never-ending crash: 

“ If thus with terror’s mighty spell 
Thy soul inspired was wont to swell. 

Thy heaving frame expand, 

O, then to me thy heart incline; 

For know, the wondrous charm was mine, 
That fear and joy did tlius combine 
In magic union bland. 

« Ifor tbink confined my native sphere 
To horrors gaunt, or ghastly fear. 

Or desolation wild; 

For I of pleasures fair could sing, 

That steal from life its sharpest sting, 

And man have made around it cling, 

Like mother to her child. 


“When thou, beneath the clear blue sky, 

So calm no cloud was seen to fly, 

Hast gazed on snowy plain. 

Where Nature slept so pure and sweet. 
She seemed a corse in winding-sheet. 
Whose happy soul had gone to meet 
The blest Angelic train; 

“ Or marked the sun’s declining ray 
In thousand varying colors play 
O’er ice-incrusted heath, 

In gleams of Orange now, and green. 

And now in red aa'd azure sheen. 

Like hues on dying dolphin seen. 

Most lovely when in death; 

“ Or seen at dawn of eastern light 
The frosty toil of Fays by night 
On pnne of casement clear. 

Where bright the mimic glaciers shine, 
And Alps, with many a mountain pine,. 
And araied knights from Palestine 
In winding march appear: 

‘*’T was I on each enchanting scene 
The charm bestowed, that banished spleen 
Thy bosom pure and light. 

But still a nobler power I claim,— 

That power allied to poet's fame. 

Which language vain has dared to name,— 
The soul’s creative might. 

“Though Autumn grave, and Summer fair. 
And joyous Spring, demand a share 
Of Fancy’s hallowed power. 

Yet these I hold of humbler kind. 

To grosser means of earth confined, 
Through mortal sense to reach the mind, 

' By mountain, stream, or flower. 

"But mine, of purer nature still, 

Is that which to thy secret will 
Did minister unseen. 

Unfelt, unheard, when every sense 
Did sleep in drowsy indolenj^e^ 

And silence deep and night intense 
Enshrouded every scene: 

" That o’er thy teeming brain did raise 
The sjnrits of departed days 

Through all the varying year, 

And images of things remote, 

And sounds that long had ceased to floaty 
With every hue, and every note. 

As living now they were; 

And taught thee from the motley mass 
Each harmonizing part to class 

(Like Nature’s self employed); 

And then, as worked thy wayward will. 
From these, with I'are combining skill. 
With new-created worlds to fill 
Of space the mighty void. 

"O, then to me thy heart incline; 

To me, whose plastic powers combine 
The harvest of the mind; 

To me whose magic coffers bear 
The spoils of all the toiling year. 

That still in mental vision wear 
A lustre more refined.” 

EOSALIE. 

♦* O pour upon my soul again 
That sad, unearthly strain. 

That seems from other worlds to plain; 
Thus falling, falling from afar. 

As if some melancholy star 

Had mingled with her light her sighs. 

And dropped them from the skies 1 
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No,—^rrever came from anglit below 
Tliis melody of woe, 

That makes my heart to overflow, 

As from a thousand gushing springs, 
XJiikaown before ; that with it brings 
This nameless light,—if light it be,— 
That veils the world 1 see. 

‘^Tor all I see around me wears 
The hue of other spheres; 

And something blent of smiles and tears 
Comes from the very air I breathe. 

0 , nothing, sure, the stars beneath 
Can mouhl a sadness like to this,— 

So like angelic bliss.” 

So, at that dreamy hour of day 
When the last lingering ray 
Stops on the highest cloud to play,— 

So thought the gentle llosalie. 

As on her maiden reverie 
First fell the strain of him who stole 
In music to her souL 


INTENTION IN ART IN OSTAD® AN1> RAFniRL—FROM TO® L®0- 
TUKBS ON ART. 

The interior of a Dutch cottage forms the scone of 
Ostade’s work, presenting soinethii g between a 
kitchen and a stable. Its principal object is the car¬ 
cass of a hog, newly washed and hung up to dry; 
subordinate to which is a woman nursing an infant; 
the aceesaonea, various garments, pots, Icettlea, and 
other culinary utensils. 

The bare enumeration of these coni'se materials 
would naturally predispose the mind of one, unac¬ 
quainted with Ae Dutch school, to expect any thing 
but pleasure; indifference, not to say disgust, would 
seem to be the only possible impression from a pic¬ 
ture composed of such ingredients. Ami such, in¬ 
deed, would be their effect under the hand of any 
but a real Artist. Let ue look into the picture and 
follow Ostade’s wwd, as it loaves its im])ress on the 
several objects. Observe how ho spreads his princi¬ 
pal light, from the suspended carcass to the surround¬ 
ing objects, moulding it, so to speak, into agreeable 
shapes, here by extending it to a bit of drapery, there 
to an earthen pot; then connecting it, by the flash 
from a brass kettle, with his second light, the woman 
and child; and again turning the eye into the dark 
recesses tlirough a labyrinth of broken chairs, old 
baskets, roosting fowls, and bits of straw, till a 
glimpse of sunshine, from a half-open window, 
gleams on the eye, os it were, like an echo, and 
sending it bacl^ to the principal object, which now 
seems to act on the mind as the luminous source of 
all those diverging lights. But the magical whole is 
not yet completed ; the mystery of color has been 
called in to tl\e aid of light, and so subtly blends that 
we can hardly separate them ; at least, until their 
united effect has nrat been felt, and after we have 
begun the process of cold analysis. Yet even then 
we cannot long proceed before we find the charm re¬ 
turning ; as we pass from the blaze of light mi the 
carcass, where aU the tints of the prism seem to be 
faintly subdued, we are met on its bordei^s by the 
dark harslet, glowing like rubies; then we repose 
awhile on the wliite cap and kerchief of the nursing 
mother; then we are roused again by the flickering 
strife of the antagonist colors on a blue Jacket ana 
red petticoat; then the strife is softened by the low 
yellow of a straw-bottomed chair; and thus with 
alternating excitement and repose do we travel 
through the picture, till the scientific explorer loses 
the analyst in the unresisting passivenesa of a poetic 
dream. Now all this will no uoubt appear to many 


if not absurd, at least exaggerated: but not so to 
those who have over felt the sorcery of color. They, 
we are sure, will be the last tn (question the charac¬ 
ter of the feeling because of the ii giedieuts which 
worked the spell, and, if true to themselves, they 
must call it poetry. Nor will they consider it any 
disparagement to the all-accomplished linffaelle to 
say of Ostade that he also was an Artist 

We turn now to a work of the great Italian,—the 
Death of Ananias. The scene is laid in a plain apart¬ 
ment, which is wholly devoid of (»rnament, as became 
the hall of audience of the primitive Christians, llie 
Apostles (then eleven in number) have assembled to 
transact the temporal business of the (’hurch, and 
are standing together on a slightly elevated plat¬ 
form, about which, in various attitudes, some staml- 
irg, othei’S kneelii.g, is gatheied a pioiuiscmn s as- 
semhlage of their new converts, male and fcnmle. 
This quiet assembly (for we still feel its quietness in 
the midst of the awful judgment) is suddenly roused 
by the sudden fall of one of their biythren; t-ome of 
them turn and see him strngglii g in the i gonies of 
death. ^4 moment before he was in the vigor of life, 
—as his muscular limbs still bear evidence; but he 
had uttered a falsehood, and an instant after his 
frame is convulsed from head to foot Nor do we 
doubt for a momoiit as to the awful cause : it is al¬ 
most expressed in voice by those nearest to him,and, 
though varied by their different tempermneiito, by 
terror, astonishment, and submissive faith, this voice 
has yet but one meanii g —** Ananias lied to the 

Holy Ghost.” The terrible words, as if audible to 
the mind, now direct us to him who pionounecd his 
doom, and the singly-raised finger of the Apostle 
marks him the Jud^e; yet note? himself,—for nei- 
tlier his attitude, air, n<»r expression has any thing 
in unison with the impetuous Peter,—he is jiow the 
simple, passive, yet awful instrument of the Al- 
mighty: while another cm the right, with equal 
calumeaa, thcmgli with more severity, by Iiis e!c»vated 
ann, as beckonii g to judgment, an'ticipatw the fate 
of the entering l^pphira. Yet all is not done; lest 
a question remain, the Apostle on the left confirms 
the judgment. No one can mistake what passes 
withui him; like one transfixeiHn adoration,his up¬ 
lifted eyes seern to ray out his soul, as if in recogni¬ 
tion of the divine tribumiL But the overpowering 
thought of Omnipotence is now tempered by the hu- 
.nan sympathy or his companion, whose open hamls, 
eonneoting the past with tli© prwent, seem ahuost to 
articulate, “ Alas, my brother 1 ” By this excpiisite 
turn, wo’ are next brought to John, the gentle al¬ 
moner of the Church, who is dealing out tluur por¬ 
tions to the needy brethren. And here, m most 
remote from the julged Ananias, who^e suffering 
seems not yet to have reached it, we find a spot of 
repose,—nob to pass by, but to linger ujKm, till we 
feel its quiet influence diffusing itself over the whole 
mind; nay, till, eonneoting it with tlie beloved Dis¬ 
ciple, wo find it leading us back through the exeit- 
ing scene, modifyinj^ even our deepe.st emotions with 
a kindred tranquilhty. 

This is Invention; we have not moved a step 
through the picture but at the will of the Artisi 
He invented the chain which we have followed, link 
by link, through every emotion, assimilnting many 
into one; and this is the seoret by which he prepar¬ 
ed us, without exciting horror, to contemplate the 
struggle of mortal agony. 

This too is Art; and the highest art, when thus 
the awful power, without losing its character, i« tem¬ 
pered, as it were, to our mysterious desires. In the 
work of Ostade, we see the same inventive power, 
no leas effective, though acUng through the medium 
of the humblest materials. 
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DANIEL DEWEY BARNAKD, 

Of English Puritan descent, was born in 1797, 
in Berkshire County, Massachusetts, where 
his parents were temporarily residing. His fa¬ 
ther, a native of Hartford, Connecticut, served 
through the Revolutionary War in the cornrriis- 
sary department. In 1809 he removed to Onta¬ 
rio County, where his son Daniel passed a por¬ 
tion of his boyhood at work on the farm, but, 
being of a delicate constitution, was more in¬ 
clined to reading and literary composition. He 
was placed in the clerk’s office of the county at 
Canandaigua, and at the early age of fourteen 
was employed as deputy clerk. He was next 
sent to a school at Lenox, Massachusetts, “under 
the charge of an eccentric genius of the name of 
Gleason,” where he was prepared to enter Wil¬ 
liams College as a sophomore. He graduated at 
the latter institution in 1818 with credit, deliv¬ 
ering a poem at the commencement. He now 
pursued the study of the law at Rochester, New 
York, and was admitted to the bar in 1821. In 
1827, after lilling the office of county attorney, 
he was elected to Congress, and became a lead¬ 
ing political leader of the Republican party of 
that day. After the expiration of his' term, 
1830-1, he made a tour in Europe, visiting 
Prance, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, and Eng¬ 
land, and recorded liis travelling impressions in 
a series of letters, published in one of the Roches¬ 
ter journals. On his return he removed to Al¬ 
bany, in 1832, and henceforth bore a prominent 
part in politics as a member of the Whig party. 
After serving in the New York Assembly, he was 
again elected to Congress in 1838, and for the 
two succeeding terms, being for four years 
chairman ojt'the Judiciary Committee. In 1889 
he rea(l before the Albany Institute An Histor¬ 
ical Sketch of the Colony of Hemselaerwick^^ 
whicli was published. On the establishment of 
the Whig Hemew^ in 1846, he became a promi¬ 
nent and constant contributor of political arti¬ 
cles to that magazine, which contained many 
papers of signal ability. Its political character, 
in fact, was for a considerable time maintained 
by tlio writings of Mr. Barnard, who discussed 
witliout reserve, month after month, the prom¬ 
inent t<)i)ics of the day. In 1849, Mr. Barnard 
was sent as United States Minister to Berlin, 
wlicre, in the words of Mr. Everett, “ he was 
welcomed in the best society, political and lit¬ 
erary, and especially enjoyed a large share of 
the friendly regard of its great ornament and 
head, the late Baron von Humboldt.” The latter 
part of his life, after his return to America in 
1853, was passed at his home in Albany, where 
ho died on the 24th of April, 1861, in his cixty- 
fourth year. 

BAYNARD RUST HALL. 

The Bov. Dr. Baynard Rust Hall, says an 
obituary notice in the New York Times of Jan¬ 
uary 27, 1868, recording his recent decease m 
Brooklyn, New York, was born in Philadelphia, 
in 1798. “ He was the son of Dr. John Hall, who 
once held a position upon the staff of General 
Waalilngton. He studied for some time at 
Princeton College, but graduated at Union with 
high honors; and although his friends intended 
that he should follow the legal profession, he 


chose the ministry, and completed his theologi¬ 
cal course at the seminary in Princeton, At 
the age of twenty-two he was married to Miss 
Young, in Danville, Kentucky, and then went 
West to settle. He was pastor of a church and 
president of a college in Bloomington, Indiana, 
for some years. Subsequently he removed to 
Bedford, Pennsylvania, where he was pastor of 
a flourishing congregation and principal of a 
large academy. At various periods he was con¬ 
nected with educational institutions in Borden- 
towu and Trenton, New Jersey, and at Pough¬ 
keepsie and Newburgh, New York. As an 
author, as well as teacher, he gained a wide rep¬ 
utation. Among his works were a Latin Gram¬ 
mar, which lie published when but thirty years 
of age; a highly popular and humorous volume 
entitled The New Purchase ; or^ Se'cen Years in 
the West; and a work with the name of Teach¬ 
ing a Science; the Teacher an Artist —a stand¬ 
ard authority on education. 

YTALTER COLTON 

Was born in Rutland, Yt., in 1797. He was gra¬ 
duated from Yale College in 1822, and after a three 
years’ course at Andover, was ordained a Congre¬ 
gational clergyman. He became a teacher in an 
academy at Middletown, Conn.; and while thus 
occupied, wrote a prize essay on Duelling, and a 
number of articles in prose and verse, with the 
signature of “Bertram,” for various journals. 

In 1828, he became editor of the American 
Spectator, a weekly political paper at Washing- 
t('-n, and an intimate friend of General Jackson, 
who in 1830, on a sea voj^age being recommend¬ 
ed for the benefit of Mr. Ooltoffs health, offered 
him a consulship or a chaplaincy in the navy, 
lie accepted the clerical post, and joined the West 
India squadron. 

On his return, he was appointed to the Constel¬ 
lation frigate, and made a three years’ cruise in 
the Mediterranean, during which he derived the 
materials for his Shrp and Shore^ and Yisit to 
Constantinople and Athens^ volumes published in 
1835 and 1836. He was ne.xt appointed Historio¬ 
grapher to the Exploring Expedition; hut in con¬ 
sequence of the reduction of the force originally de¬ 
signed to be sent did not accompany it but was 
stationed at Philadelphia as chaplain of Tlie Navy 
Yard, and afterwards of the Navab Asylum. He 
also edited in 1841 and 1842, the Philadelphia 
North American, and wrote articles for bther 
journals. 

In 1844, he delivered a poem entitled^ The 
Sailor at the Commencement of the University of 
Vermont, which is still in manuscript. In 1846 
he was married, and soon after ordered to the 
squadron for the Pacific. A short time after his 
amval at Monterey he was appointed Alcalde of 
the city, an office which he discharged during the 
Mexican war with efficiency. He also established 
the Californian^ the first new^spaper printed in 
California, which was afterwards transferred to 
San Francisco, and entitled the Alta California. 
He was also the builder of the first school-house 
1 ill the present state; and in a letter published in 
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the Philadelphia North American, the first to 
make known the discovery of California gold to 
the residents of the Atlantic states. During his 
residence on the Pacific he wrote Bech and Port 
and ThTe& Tern's in California: 

lie returned to Philadelphia in the summer of 
1850, and was busily engaged in the prei)aration 
of additional volumes of his travels, when in con¬ 
sequence of exposure on a visit to Washington he 
took a violent cold, which led to a dropsy, of 
which ho died on the 22d of January, 1851. 

Two additional volumes from his j)en, Landand 
Zee atid l^he Sea and the Sailor^ Isoteson, Franrs 
and Italy^ and other Literary Femaiiu% appeared 
shortly after his decease; the last, aoeomi)aniod 
hy a Memoir of the author, from liis friend the 
Rev. Henry T. Ohcover. 

The stylo of Mr. Colton’s volumes is lively and 
entertaining. 

HUGH SWINTON LEG.\Bi 
Iltrair Swinton Legakk, one of the ablest and 
most acot)mplished scholars the country lias pro- 
duoech was born in Charleston, 8outh Carolina, 
January 2, 1797. As his name, in connexion 
with the place of his nativity, imports, ho was of 
Huguenot ancestry. On his mother’s side, from 
whom ho derived the name of Swinton, ho was 
of Scotch descent. His father dying left him en¬ 
tirely dependent, at an early age, iii)ou his mother, 
a lady everyway (qualified for the discharge of her 
duties. In his fourth year it was <leemed nooos- 
sary to inoculate the child with the small-po.v. 
The virus acted with unusual power upon the sys¬ 
tem, and fimilly oonoontrated its force in largo 
sores on tlie elbows and kiieos. lie was thus 
compelled to lie on his back for some three 
months, and was rodiicicd from a hearty state of 
health to a mere skeleton, being carried about on 
a pillow in lus mother’s arms. Tlie tumors were 
finally healed, hub produced a lasting ellbct on his 
growtli, so tlmt for eight or nine yearn ho made 
scarcely any porcoptible advance in stature. After 
that period lie suddenly shot up, but the growtli 
was almost entirely in tho upper part of the body, 
leaving him with limbs of dwarfed ])roportu)ns. 
The defects of his body, however, contributed in 
some measui'c to tho development of his mind, hy 
forcing him to seek emidoymeut and t)leasuro in 
intellectual rather than atliletic exorcises. 

llis education commenced at an early ago, for 
ho learnt to read while carried abt>nl‘., os we have 
related, in his mother’s anna. He wixs sent to 
school before his sixth year, and passing tlmnigh 
the hands of auooessive teachers—many of whom, 
themselves persons of distinguished abilities, ex¬ 
pressed prognostications of his future eminence^— 
entered the then recently established Univeraity 
of South^ Oarolina at Columbia in his fourteenth 
year, llis favoiite studies during his collegiate 
career wore tho classics and philosophy. The other 
departments of the coni'se were, however, not neg¬ 
lected, as ho was graduated at the head of his class. 
He then commenced tho study of the law under 
the charge of one of his fonner teach el's, Mr. 
Mitoholl Ring,* who had in tlia meantime become 


* Mr. King wm a mm ofgtmt benevolenon m well m Ability, 
Atasutsonuont period he accepted, at great lose and Inoon- 
realence, the office of lieoorder and City dadge of Charleatan, 


a leading practitioner of Charleston. After threo 
years of diligent preparation ho was, on arriving 
at the age of twenty-one, fully (qualified for ad¬ 
mission to the bar, but instead of ])resenting him¬ 
self for e.xami nation he determined to pursue his 
legal studies at the European Universities. 

In May, 1818, ho sailed from Charleston to Boi> 
deanx, and at once proceeded to Paris, where ho 
remained several months, llis previous study of 
many of tho modern languages had qualified him 
to aiipear with advantage in continental society, 
but tho chief iiortiou of his time was devoted to 
tho study of the kw and of tho languages, with 
which ho had not as yet bocomo thoroughly con¬ 
versant. 

From Paris lie removed to Edinburgh instead 
of, a-i ho originally proposed, Gottingen. On his 
arrival ho entered tho classes of civil law, natural 
])hilosophy, and mathematics, of tlio Uni verity, 
which were in the charge of Irving, Playfair, and 
Murray. IIo also attended tho private ciaas of tho 
Piaifcssor of Cliemi>try, Dr. Mfurray. llis ohiof 
attention was given to tho law, but the testimony 
of hiB associate, Mr. Preston, nroves him tti have 
been a hard student in tho other departments as 
well He gave throe ]K>in*s a day to Plavfair, 
Leslie, and Murray, in the lecture-room. From 
eight to ten were devoted to neinot‘ciU8, Oiyacius, 
and Terrassou; side by side with whom lay upon 
his table, Dante and Ta’so, Guicciardini, Davila, 
and Maohiavelli. To this mass of labor ho ad¬ 
dressed himself with a quiet diligence, sometimes 
animated into a sort of intellectual joy. On one 
otioasion he found himself at breakhbt, Hmulay 
morning, on the same seat where he had break¬ 
fasted the day before—not luiving quittcil it 
meantime.” 

At the conclusion of his course in Edinburgh 
ho passed a year in travelling in Hetdhuni, Eng¬ 
land, France, Helgimn, tho Riiine, and Bwitxer- 
land, returning to Clharleston hy way of New 
York and Washington. His first atteniion on his 
return home was given to the atl’airs of his mo- 
tlier’s planhition on John’s Island near Charleston, 
which had sutfered for want of eificiency in its 
mauagemont. He was eleciod from this district 
in tho autumn after his arrival, a member of the 
Lower House of tlie General Assemldy of tho 
Htuto for a term of two years, from 182U to 1822. 
At tho close of this period he became, in conse- 
<lucnco df the retpiirements of his profession, a re¬ 
sident of Gharloston, where the imdlier and son, 
being unwilling to be separated, the remainder of 
the family soon followed him. 

His extensive erudition Booms, as is sometimes 
the case, to have acted unfavorably to his success. 
Clients supposed him more at home In the study 
than the court-room. ‘‘•Bir,” said he, in answer 
to a query addressed to him at that time, do you 
ask how 1 get along? Do you inf|u!ra what my 
trade brings me in? I will tell y<Hi. I have a 
variety of eases, and, by the bounty of Provi¬ 
dence, sometimes get a fee; but in general, sir, I 
practise upon the idd Roman plan; and, like Gi- 


and norfbrmAd its jsrrAtnItmwty, In ordc'r tlmt th« rrnfl- 
otismounibent, Mm Ax«on, by might 

itlll ooutliiUA in tlm roc^'lpt of hk offtrinl ftnolntnonti, lid 
contlnudd thofto ^fmtoIt<nm iorvloos dttrtng tho llfo of Jtidgo 
AxAon,And for a fow monthySidtdrJbiiidoAdAAii for thohoMfit of 
hli surviving Ikmlly. 
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core’s, my clients pay mo what they like—^that 
is, often, nothing at all.” 

In 1824 he 'vyas again elected a member of the 
state legislature, whore he remained until chosen 
by it Attorney-General of the state. During the 
stormy discusBions of this ])criod he was an advo¬ 
cate of the doctrine of states rights, but opposed 
to nullhioation. 

. On the organization of the Southern Review in 
1827, ho gave ehioiont aid in the plan and prose¬ 
cution of the work, contributing on more than one 
occasion more than half the matter of a number. 
The increase of his professional practice, and his 
appointment linally as State Attorney, compelled 
him, after a few years, to cease his contributions, 
and the Review, deprived of his powerful aid, was 
soon after discontinued. 

While State Attorney ho was called to argue a 
case before the' Supreme Court at Wtishington. 
The ability ho displayed attracted universal admi¬ 
ration, and led to his intimate acquaintance with 
Mr. Idvingston, then Secretary of State, whose 
eminence in the department of civil law rendered 
him compotent to appreciate the talents and learn¬ 
ing diai)layed by the pleader in the same field. 
The Secretary soon after tendered Legar^ the ap¬ 
pointment of Charge d’AHaires at the Court of 
ih’ussels for the express purpose of enabling him 
to carry his study of tlie civil law still further 
with a view to qualify himself for the discus¬ 
sion of the question, as to what extent the incor¬ 
poration of the system into that of the United 
States might bo desirable. The appointment was 
accepted, and TaOgar^ at once entered on its duties. 
These were slight, leaving him ample time for 
study, which he improved by a course of civil law 
under Bavigny, and the acquisition of the Duteh, 
(Jorrnan, and Romaic languages. He remained in 
his mission for four years, returning in the sum¬ 
mer of 1886 to Hew York, where he was met by 
128 


the offer, earnestly pressed upon his acceptance, 
of a nomination for Congress. He was elected, 
and entered the House of Representatives at the 
commencement of the Van Buren administration. 
At the extra session in September he delivered 
a masterly speech in opposition to the policy of 
the sub-trea-^ury. His opinions were those of the 
minority in his state, and at the next election he 
was defeated. 

He returned with renewed ardor to his pro¬ 
fessional career, and distinguished himself greatly 
in the conduct of several important cases. He 
also entered warmly into the presidential contest 
of 1840, and delivered eloquent speeches at Rich¬ 
mond and New York, llis article on Demos¬ 
thenes, for the New York Review, was written 
about the same time. 

In 1841 Regard was appointed, by Mr. Tyler, 
Attorney-General of the United States. It was 
an office for which he was eminently qualified, and 
in which he eminently distinguished himself. 
After the withdrawal of Mr. Web^ter on the rati¬ 
fication of the Ashburton treaty, in the composi¬ 
tion of Avhich, especially in the portion regarding 
the right of search, Mr. Legare had rendered im¬ 
portant service, be discharged for some time the 
duties of the Department of State. 

In January,* 1843, he sustained a severe do¬ 
mestic affliction in the death of his mother, to 
whom he w'as devotedly attached. They were 
soon, how'ever, to be united in death as they had 
been in life. In the following June the President 
and cabinet visited Boston to take part in the ce¬ 
remonies attending the completion of the Bunker 
Hill Monument. Mr. Legare was seized, on his 
arrival in Boston, with a disease of the bowels 
w'hich had, during the previous autumn, produced 
such extreme sufiering as to cause the declaration 
to^his sister, that if it pleased Cod he would ra¬ 
ther die than live in such torment. He was una¬ 
ble to take part in the celebration of the following 
day, Saturday, and on Sunday yielded to the soli¬ 
citations of his friend, Professor George Ticknor, 
and was removed to his residence in Park street, 
where he died on the morning of the twentieth of 
the same month. 

His writings were collected by his sifter and 
published at Charleston in 1846, with a memoir.* 
They form two large octavo volumes, and contain 
his journals during his diplomatic residence abroad, 
filled with lively details of court gossip, his stu¬ 
dies and observations, public and privjiite corres¬ 
pondence, speeches and articles, for the New 
York and Southern Reviews. These articles are 
for the most part on classical or legal subjects, the 
remainder being devoted, with few exceptions, to 
authors of the day. They display thorough eru¬ 
dition, and are admirable as models of hearty 
scholai'ship and finished composition. 

OirABAOTKRISTTOS OF 1.0R1> BYEON.t 

Lord Byron’s life was not a literary, or cloistered 
and scholastic life. He had lived generally in the 

♦Writings of Hugh Swintou Legari^, late Attorney-General, 
Acting Secretary of State of the United States; consisting of a 
Hiary of Brussels, and Journal of the Bhine ; extracts frona his 
Private and diplomatic Correspondence; Orations and Speech¬ 
es, and Oontrihutions to the Hew York and Southern Eeviews; 
Prefaced by a Memoir of bis Life. Edited by bis Sister. 
Charleston, S. 0.: Burges 4c James. 1846. 

t Prom an article on Moore’s Life of Byron in the Southern 
Eeview. 
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vorld, and always and entirely/or the work! The 
amat nemus et fugit urhea^ whieh has been predicated 
of the whole tuneful tribe, was only iu a qualified 
sense a characteristic of his. If he sought seclusion, 
it was not for the retired leisure or tae sweet and 
innocent tnuK:|uiUity of a country life, His retreats 
were rather like that of Tibemis at Capreie—the 
gloomy solitude of misanthropy and remorse, hiding 
it^ despair in darkne-^s, or seeking to stupify and 
drown it in vice and debauchery. But, oven when 
he fled from the sight of men, it was only that he 
might be song it after the more, and, in the depth of 
his hiding places, as was long ago remarked of Ti- 
mon of Athens, he could not live witliout vomiting 
forth the gall of his bitterness, and sending abroad 
most elaborate curses in goovl verse to be admired 
of the very wretches whom he affected to despise. 
He lived in the world, and for the world—nor is it 
often that a career so brief affords to biography so 
much impressive incident, or that the folly of an un¬ 
disciplined and roeldess spirit has assumed such a 
motley wear, and playe 1 off, before God and man, 
fio many extravagant and fantastical antics. 

On the other hand, there was, amidst all its irre¬ 
gularities, aomethi g strangely interesti g, aonie- 
tliiug, occiisionally, even graiul and imposing in Lord 
Byron’s character and mode of life, Ills whole be¬ 
ing was, indoo I, to a remarkable degree, extraordi¬ 
nary, fanciful, and fascinating. All that drew upon 
liim the eyes of men, whether for good or evil—his 

E assious a id his genius, his enthusiasm and his woo, 
is triumphs and his downfall—iqirang from the 
same source, a feverish temperament, a burning, dis- 
tempere I, iusatinble imngiuatiou; and those, iu their 
turn, acte 1 raost powerfully upon the imngination 
and the seaaibility of others. We well remember a 
time—it is not more than two lustiei ago—when 
we could never think of him ourselves but as an 
ideal being—a creature, to use his own words, “ of 
loneliness and mystery”—moving about the earth 
like a troubled spirit, and even when in the midst 
of men, not of them. The cuchantcr’a robe wImcIi 
he wore semuol to ilisguiso his person, and like an¬ 
other famous sorcerer and sensualist— 

ho hni'lod 

Ills dazzlIoK finolls Into tlu» air, 

Of power to choat the eyo with blear illusion 
Ana give It fuse pruseiitmoiits. 

It has often o ‘ouvrod to \ih, as wo have aeon Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott diiigCiitly hobbling up to his daily task in 
the Parliame it House nt hidinbtugh, and still more 
when we have giwed upon him for hours seated down 
at his clerk’s (lesk, with a countenanco of most de¬ 
mure and business-like formality, to contrast him, in 
that situation, with tlie only man, who had not been, 
at the tiuke, totally oversliatlowod and eclipsed by 
his geniiLS. It was, indeed, a wonderful contrast! 
Never did two stich men—^competitors in the idgh- 
est walks of creative imagination and deep pathos— 
present such a strange antithesis of mural charucter, 
and domestio habits and pursuits, as Walter Bcott at 
home, and Lord Byron abroail It was the dilfer- 
euce between prose and poetry—^between the dull¬ 
est realities of existence and an incolierent, though 
powerful and ngitating romance—^between a falcon 
trained to the uses of a domastio bird, and, instead 
of “ towering in her pride of place,” brought to stoop 
at the smaliest quarry, and to wait upon a rude 
eportsman'n bidiling like a menial servant—pd some 
eavftge, untamed eagle, who, after struggling with 
the bars of his cage, until his breast was bare and 
bleeding with the ^ony, had flung himself forth, 
once more, upon the gale, and was again chasing 
before liim the whole herd of timorous and flock¬ 
ing birds,” and making his native Alps, through all 


their solitudes, ring to his boding and wild scream. 
Lord Byron’s pilgrimages to <listant and f.unous 
lauds—especially his first—heightened this effect of 
his genius and of his very peculiar mo le of existence. 
Madame de Sttiel ascribes it to his good f >rt,uuo or 
the deep policy of Napoleon, that he hod succeeded 
in associating his name with some of those o1f,e*t3 
which hiive, through all time, most strongly im¬ 
pressed the imaginations of men, with the Pyramids, 
the Alps, the Holy Land, cfec. Byron had the same 
advantage. His inuso, like Ilonice’s image of Care, 
mouute<rwith him the steed and the gondola, the 
post-chaise, and the packet-ship. His poems are, iu 
a manner, the journals and common-plaeo books of 
the wandering Ohilde, Thus, it is stilted or hinted 
that a horrible incident, like that upon which the 
Giaour turns, liad nearly taken place within Byron’s 
own observation while m the East. His sketches of 
the sublime and beautiful in nature seem to bo 
mere images, or, so to express it, shadows thrown 
down upon his pages from the objects which he 
visited, only colored and illumined with such feel¬ 
ings, reflections, and assotdations, as they naturally 
awaken in contemplative and susceptible minds. Ills 
early visit to Greece, and the heartfelt enthusiasm 
with which he dwelt upon h ‘r liveliness even **iu 
her age of woe”—upon the glory which once atlorn- 
ed, and that which might still await her—-have 
identified him witli her name, in a manner which 
subsequent events have made quite remarkable. 
Ilia poetry, when we read it over again, seems to 
breathe of ** the sanctified phrensy of prophecy and 
inspiration.” He now appears to have been the 
herald of her resuscitation. The voice of lamenta¬ 
tion, which bo sent forth over ChristiMulom, was as 
if it liati issued from all her caves, fraught with the 
woo ami the wrongs of ages, and the deep vengeanee 
which at length awoke—and not in vninl In ex- 
]>rc?sing oumdvea as we have done upon this sub¬ 
ject, it is to us a melancholy reflection that <»ur lan¬ 
guage is far more suitable to what we ham felt, than 
to what wo now fetd, in referenee to the life and 
character of Lord Byron. The la^t year's of that 
life—the wanton, gro^s, and often dull ami feeble 
ribahlry of some of his latest produetions, broke the 
spell whieh ho had laitl upon our souti; and we are 
by no means sure tliat we have tiot since yielded 
too much to tlie <lisgust and aversion wlueh follow 
disenchantment like its shadow. 

BAVID J. M'COEB ’ 

"Was bom near MX^onFs Ferry,, Bouth Carolina, 
Jmuuiry, 17h7, and was educated at tlio College 
at Columbia, iu that state; where, among his 
olass-mates and intimates were the late Hugh 8. 
Legard and Profe-wor II. J. Nutt. 

In 1818 Mr, M’Cortl wiw admitted to the bar, 
and soon acijuired a large practice. Among his 
a^ocintos in the profession were the lute Chau- 
otdlor Harper, the Hon. W, 0. Preston, Pnifessor 
Nott, tlie Hon. W, F. Do Buussure, Colonel Blaud- 
ing, Colonel Gregg, and the Horn A. P. Butler, 
since df the Uni toil Btates Benato. Inoonne.xion 
with Mr, Nott, ho published two volumes of Law 
Reports of Boutli Carolina, known Nott and 
M’uord’s Reports, and afterwards, nnasai ded, four 
volmnos of l^iw Reports and two of Chancery 
Reimrts. ' In connexion witli Colonel Blanding, 
ho published also one volume of the “ Bouth Ca¬ 
rolina Imw Journal.” 

In May, 1839, Mr. M’Oord was appointed by 
the Governor to publisiTi the Statutes at Large 
of South Carolinaa work winch hod been com- 
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menced under the mithority of the state, hy his 
friend the late Dr. Thomas Ooopei*. Dr. Cooper’s 
death occurring before the completion of the 
fourth volume of the work, it was traiislerred to 
Mr. M’Cord, by whom it was completed. The 
work is in ten volumes octavo, including a gene¬ 
ral index. 

Mr. M’Cord, in addition to these literary labors 
of the law, was a frequent writer of various perio¬ 
dicals, chiefly on subjects of the science of govern¬ 
ment and political economy. He was a writer 
for both series of the Southern Review, under 
the editorship of Mr. Stephen Elliott and Mr. 
Simms.* In these articles he was an eloquent 
supporter of Southern institutions, and an earnest 
and able advocate of free trade. 

^ Mr. M’Oord was for several years a representa¬ 
tive of the district of Richland in the Legisla¬ 
ture of South Carolina, and was Chairman of the 
Committee of Federal Relations, an important 
position at the time. To liis exertions are princi¬ 
pally due the abolition of the late Court of Ap¬ 
peals (composed of three judges), and the establish¬ 
ment of a system which, improved hy subsequent 
suggestions of Mr. Pettigru, is now in force. Mr. 
M’Oord retired from the practice of the law in 
1836, and after 1840 occupied himself almost 
entirely as a cotton planter. 

IIo died after a brief illness, at his residence at 
Columbia, May 12, 1856. 

The warm i)crsonal tribute to his memory in a 
notice of his merits at the bar and in societ}", ap¬ 
peared the following week in a newspaper at 
Columbia, from the pen of his friend and former 
law associate, the lion. W. 0. Preston. It is also 
a gonial account of the higher social and literary 
society of Columbia—and, we may add, a happy 
reflection of the generous nature and accomplish¬ 
ments of the writer. Wo present it entire from 
the South Carolinian of May 17. 

Messiis. Editors: In the announcement of the 
death of Mr. M’Oord, in your paper of the 9tli 
instant, you intimate an expectation that some one 
will furnish a notice of the life and character of that 
gentleman. Pending the performance of this pious 
office by some friend capable of executing it fitly, 
let me cast a glove into his grave, and place a sprig 
of cypress upon it. Such a work of tenderness 1 
had fondly hoped to have received at his hand, in¬ 
stead of being called upon out of the ordinary 
course of nature to ofifer it at his tomb. 

Many will bring tributes of sorrow, of kindness 
and almetion, and relievo a heaving bosom by utter¬ 
ing W(»rd8 of praise and commendation; for in 
truth, during many years ho has been the charm and 
delight of the society of Columbia, and of that so¬ 
ciety, too, when, in the estimation of all Avho knew 
it, it was the rarest aggregation of elegant, intellec¬ 
tual, and accomplished people that have ever been 
found assomblscl in our village. Thirty years since, 
amidst the cordial and unostentatious cordiality 


♦ Among his contributions to the Eovlew wore—Political 
Economy, Manufactures, April, 1846; Memphis Oonyention, 
October, 1846; Llebor's Polllical Kthlci^ October, 184T; The 
Eoderal CoiiHtltiition, Kovember, 1848; Industrial Exchanges, 
July, 1H49; Navigation Ijtws, January and Api 11,18/50; Califor¬ 
nia Ookl, April, 1862; life of a Negro Slave, Jan,, 1858; Civil 
Liberty aiuf Self Government, April, 1864; Africans at Homo, 
July, 1’64; ICloments of Government, October, 3864. 

For Do Bow's Be view at New Orleans, ho wrote, How the 
South la affected by her Institutions, Januaix 1662; What is 
fair and equal Reciprocity, November, 1868; Amorloau Instl- 
tuUona, the Monroe Doctrine, &a, December, 1668. 


which characterized it, at a dinner party, for ex¬ 
ample, at Judge De Saussure’s, eight or ten of his 
favorite associates wanted to do honor to some 
distinguished stiar.ger—^for such were never per¬ 
mitted to pass through the town witliout a tender 
of the hospitality of that venerable ami elegant 
gentleman—whose prolonged life exhibited to an¬ 
other generation a pattern of old gentility, combined 
with a conscientious and effective perfoitmauce'of 
not only the smaller and more graceful duties of 
life, which he sweetened and adorned, but also of 
those graver and higher tasks which the confidence 
of his state imposed upon his talents and learning. 
To his elegant board naturally came the best and 
worthiest of the land. There was found, of equal 
age with the judge, that very remarkably man, Dr. 
Thomas Cooper, leplete with all sorts of knowledge, 
a living encyclopaedia—“ Multum Ule et terrisjacta- 
tus et altd *—goi d-tempered, joyous, and of a kindly 
disposition. Tli re \vas Judge IS ott, who hror ght into 
the social circle the keen, shi'ewd, and flashing intel¬ 
lect which distil guislied him on the bench. There 
was Abram Blaudii g, a man of aflaii s, very eminent 
in his profession of the law, and of most interesting 
conversation. There was Professor Robert Henry, 
with his elegant, accurate, and classical scholai’ship. 
There were Judges Johnston and Harper, whom we 
all remember, and lament, and admire. 

These gentlemen and others were called, in the 
course of a morning walk of the Chancellor, to meet 
at dinner, it might be, Mr. Calhoun, or Captain Basil 
Hall, or Washington Irving, and amongst these was 
sure to be found David J. M’Cord, with his genial 
vivacity, his multifarious knowledge, and his inex¬ 
haustible store of amusing and apposite anecdotes. 
He was the life and pervadii g spirit of the circle— 
in short, a universal favorite. He was then in large 
practice at the bar, and publishing his" Reports aa 
State Reporter. His frank and fine manners were 
rendered the more attractive by an uncommonly 
beautiful physiogiumy, which gave him the appear¬ 
ance of great youth. 

M’Cord entei ed upon his profession in co-partner¬ 
ship with Henry Junius Nott; and when a year or 
two subsequently this gentleman, following the bent 
of Ills inclination for literature, quitted the profession, 
M’Cord formed a connexion with W. C. Preston 
—^thus introducing this gentleman, who had then 
but just come to Columbia, into piactice. The busi¬ 
ness of the office was extensive, and the connexion 
continued until their diverging paths of life led 
them away from the profession. The association 
was cordial and uninterrupted throughout, whether 
professional or social; and the latter did not cease until 
the grave closed upon M’Cord. While in the law, how¬ 
ever, although assiduously addicted to the study of 
it, his heart acknowledged a divided allegiance with 
literature ; which he seemed to eotnpi omise at length 
by addicting himself to cognate studies—of political 
economy, the jurat sciences, and political ethics. 

When he left the bar, and retired from the more 
strenuons pursuits of life, he found occupation and 
delight in these favorite studies—stimulated and 
enhanced by the vigorous co-operation and warm 
sympathy of his highly accomplished wife, who not 
only participated in the taste for, but shared in the 
labors of, these studies—and amidst these congenial 
and participated pursuits the latter years of his life^ 
were passed. 

Through life he had a passion for books. He 
loved them as friends—almost as children. He was 
always in the midst of them, and had one in his 
hand or in his pocket. The publication and editing 
of the Law Reports was a genial occupation for him. 

When the compilation of our statutes was eon- 
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fid^d by the state to Er. Cooper, this gentleman, then 
feeling some toueh of nge, found a hearty eo-laborer 
in M’Goi'd—who worked con amore ; and, iiidoe»l, 
what with his love for the work and his friendship 
for Dr. Cooper, a huge portion of the aclueveraeut 
was performed by him; and the lust volume—the 
Index, I think—was exclusively his ; thus furnishing 
at once a nionument of his willingness to labor in a 
praiseworthy work, and the kindliness of his tem¬ 
per to do a favor to a friend 

He was conspieiious for spirit, candor, and friend¬ 
ship. lie was faithful and true, fearless and warm¬ 
hearted; loved learning and philosophy—^the learn¬ 
ing which is consonant with the business and bosoms 
of men—tlie philosophy wliich is not ‘‘ harsh and 
crabbed, usfdull fools suppose,” but gonial and dif¬ 
fusive, ruiming over into and permeabing the affairs 
of life. As his early life was ami 1st struggle and 
bustle—^the/a>uwm sinpitmique of the public arena 
—so his latter years were amidst the repose of an 
elegant and lettered retirement, in his well cultivat¬ 
ed fields, and amongst his books. His last moments 
were solaced by the tender assiduities of his congenial 
help-mate, of fiis children, and of his old and long- 
familiar friends. 

It was a somewhat curious coineitlcncc, that the 
disease which tcri’uinatcd his existence, struck him 
in the Libraiy of the College, whither hia tastes and 
habits led him habitually. 

To this WQ may here appropriately add an ac¬ 
knowledgment of tine friondly services of the late 
Colonel M’Cord to the present work on American 
literature. We are indebted to his jicri for much 
information of value relative to his literary asso¬ 
ciates at Oolunibia, the aifairs of the college of 
which ho was a trustee, and particularly for a 
sketch of his convorsutions with the late eminent 
Judge Cooper, with whom he was intimate—an 
interesting paper, which will bo found in the 
present volume. 

Louisa B. M’Cord, the widow of Colonel 
M’Oord, a lady of strong natural iiowoi’s, who 



has cultivated with success both poetry and phi¬ 
losophy, is a resident of Columbia, Soutli Caro¬ 


lina. She is tho daughter of the eminent politi¬ 
cian, the lit)!!. Langdou Cheves,* and was born 
in Soutli Carolina, in Deceniber, 1810. In IBdO 
she Wins niamed Colonel David J. APCord. Her 
winter residence is the plantation of Fort JMott, the 
scene of a heroic adventure in the revolution¬ 
ary aiiiials of the state, in which Mrs. [Mott made 
herself famous by tho voluntary saorilico of her 
property. 

Tho literary productions of Mrs. M’Coi’d are a 
volume of poems, My Dreanis^ published in Phi- 
la<lelphia in 1818; Bophwm of the Protective 
Policy^ a translation from the French of Bastiat, 
issued by X^iitiiam, New York, tho same year; 
Cairn Gracchus^ printed at New York in 1851, 
and numerous contributions to the Southern 
Quarterly Review, De Bow’s Review, dud the 
Southern Literary Messenger, from 1811) to the 
present time.! Tiicse review papers, written 
with spirit and energy, are of a cou-ervativc 
charnctei% with resources derived from the study 
of political economy, mainly treating the question 
of southern slavery in reference to the diversity 
of races, iLs comparison with tho white laboring 
class, with a rather sharp handling of the novel 
of Mrs, 8h>we4 Mrs. M’Oord has also discussed 
the woman’s rights movements of the day with 
pungency and good sense. In one of these arti¬ 
cles ill reply to a proiwsition of tho VVestminstur 
Review, that “a reason must be given why any¬ 
thing should bo permitted to one person and in¬ 
terdicted to another,” she e.xclaimed, A reason 1 
—a reason why man cannot drink lire and breathe 


* Tho Hon. Tianpedon OhovoA tho vonorohlo contompamry 
of tho UovylathMi, was born In Abbovlllo, S. (1, Mt'Utombor, 
IT, ITTit A lawvi'r by profcaslon, ho wiw oloottnl to oonpcMt*® 
in the winter or ISlo-ll, anti beotmio & nunttbor of tho oolo- 
bnitcil “ war imm," as tho coiwthitorw, Mossra. Oht^voH, (Jlny, 
LouudoH, ('athoun, and Ulbb, were tormod, who cairlod iha 
doolaiutloa of war in His npoorh on tho “ Nt^'rohante* 

ltondrt'‘in DcoemlnT, IHIl, Wiia Jontly chiU'rtcfoilr.eil by Mr. 
Clay, thoa Sj:)oukor of tho Iloubo, as “a aplonditl oNhlbltlon of 
olootu'nco.” Ills KpooohoH o»» tho Loan mnl Navy Iiltl« In the 
boKUuilng of ISIS, whuMl him muolii dlstljiotlon, Mr. (Ihovoi 
was alwaya oppoH'd to tho restrictive ftystotn. noHucccodcd 
Mr. Olny asSnoalcer of tho lloueo, and dtulnjjr his tenur# of 
that otllcJ^ (which was till ho loft OouKroMa, dccllidnjac a ro* 
eleeUtin In Maich, ISIS), not using!® doctslou of his was over 
reversi^d by thnt body. On leaving Oongrofts, Mr. Cluwt'S was 
chosen on® of tho Superior Judges of tlii® Oourts t>f Ijiw of 
South Cjirollnu, urul in islD Icciunc Prosldont of the Bunk of 
tho IJnitod Suitoft at Bhlludolphla, the affiilru of which he 
managed with grout ability at an lmp(krtniit crlsin of Its history. 
Ho hold this arduotts otlloo for thiw yours, and oonthmiHl to 
rosido f«»r Homo tinno furtlior In Bonit»«.vlvuniu, whon lio rotwriitd 
to South Caroilna. Ho diod at Columbia, Juno *ifj, IHhT. 

As a literary man, Mr. Cli®ve« lu known by his specohes la 
Oongrow, as well as by dlvorsowislonul imoorsi lunmig others, 
bis essays on the siihieet of the Bank, piimlshod with tho sig¬ 
nature of “Say,** whloh attracted mneh attonthm. At a later 
period,his **oecjwli>nal rovlevp,''opposing nuUlftwtlonand ad- 
v<Ksatirtg a Southern Confoderaey, m a eheek upon the atlvano 
tng movement of the non-slave-holding states; his letter on 
tho same subject to the iw>plo of Chdnmbla In Isdt) • his It tter 
to the poopl© of Pendleton; hl» letter to the “Charleston Mer¬ 
cury'” on Southern Wrongs In ItiM; his speech at tho Nash¬ 
ville Ckinventlon, and other letters, show hlirMcuitomod quar 
litios of power, vigor, and olotiuenoo, 

t The papurs In tho Htmthfim Brrlr'ir, are ♦STun- 

tiooand Fraternity,*' Ja!y, 1840; “The Rkht to Dthor," Octo¬ 
ber, 1849; “■ Diversity of tho Itioos, Its hearing upon Nogro 
Slavery,*’ Anrtl, 18bi; “Negro and White Blavory. wherein 
do they dlfrer, July, IfM; BufraneUlsement of Women," 
April, IBOS; “ITiiolu Tom's Cabin," Jantia^, IbSS; “ (!itray on 
the Slav© Trade,** January. 185A In Mmdn ii ri^w, “ Ne- 
po Maula," May, ISM; “Woman and her NeecK" Bonuunher, 
j 86S; ** British rhllauthropy and American Blavery,^ Mfueh, 
1658, iPkHdJMfm the ptif*vr, “ Charity 

which does not beiln at home,** April, 1888. 

± Tho “CTnele Tom'* movement a’so called forth from Mrs. 
M Cord, “ A Letter ttn the Dachew of Sntherlaml from a l^y 
of South Carolina. July 8a, 1858," pubUshed In tho “ Charioa- 
ton Mercury,'” and reprlntea in eeveral northern jimperA 
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water I A scientific answer about hydrogen and 
oxygen will not answer the purpose. These are 
facts, not reasons. Why ? AYliy ? Why is any¬ 
thing on God’s earth what it is? Can Miss Mar- 
tineau tell? We cannot. God has made it so, 
mid reason, instinct, and experience, teach ns 
its uses. Woman, [Mature teaches you yours.” 
Again she writes in reference to the demand for 
opportunities: “ Even at her own fireside, may 
woman find duties enough, cares enough, troubles 
enough, thought enough, wisdom enough, to fit a 
martyr for the stake, a philosopher for life, or a 
saint for heaven.” 

Mrs. M’Cord herself illustrated her views of 
female life hy her own daily example. She con¬ 
ducted the hospital on her own large plantation, 
attended to the personal wants of the negroes, 
and on one occasion perfectly set a fracture of a 
.broken arm. Thoroughly accomplished in the 
modern languages of Europe, she employed her 
leisure in the education of her children. 

The ])oetry of Mrs. M’Cord is simply and 
clearly uttered, and is the expression of a healthy 
nature. Her tragedy of Cains Gracchu'^, a dra¬ 
matic poem for the closet, is balanced in its philo¬ 
sophy and argument, Cornelia wisely tempering 
the (lomoeratic fervor of her son. Many sound, 
pithy aphorisms of conduct may be extracted 
from this piece; all expressed with purity and 
precision. The character of Cornelia is well 
sustained. 

Tins TOICB OV TEAES. 

It floated by, on the passing breeze, 

The voice of years: 

It broaUiod o’er ocean, it wandered through earth, 
It spoke t>f the time when words had birth. 

When the spirit of God moved over the sea. 

When eai’th was only a thing—to bo. 

And it sighed, as it passed ou tliat passing breeze, 
Tlie voice' of ycat’s. 

From ocean it came on a murmuring wave, 

The voice of years: 

And it spoke of the time ere the birth of light; 
When earth was hushed, ’nenth the ocean’s might. 
And the waters rolled, and the dashing roar, 

Of the angered surge owned not yet the power. 
Which whispers in that murmuring wave 
The voice of years. 

Prom earth it came, from her inmost deep, 

The voice of years: 

It murmured forth with the bubbling stream, 

It came like the sound of a long-past dream— 

And it spoke of the hour ere Tune had birth, 

When living thing moved not yet on earth, 

And, solemnly sad, it rose from the deep, 

The voice of years. 

From heaven it came, on a beam of light, 

The voice of years: 

And it spoke of a God who reigned alone, 

•"W ho wflked the stars, who lit the ^un. 

As it glanced o’er mountain, and river, and wood, 

It spoke of the good and the wonderful God; 

And it whispered to praise that God of Light, 

The voice of years. 

It howled in the storm as it threatening passed, 

The voice of years: 

And it spoke of ruin, and fiercest might; 

Of angry ficmls, and of things of night; 

. But raging, as o’er the Earth it strode, 


I knelt and I prayed to the merciful God, 

And methought it less angrily howled as it passed. 
The voice of years. 

And it came from yon moss-grown ruin gray, * 

The voice of years: 

And it spoke of myself, and the years which were 
gone, 

Of hopes which were blighted, and joys which were 
flown; 

Of the wreck of so much that was bright and was 
fair; 

And it made me sad, and I wept to hear. 

As it came from yon moss-grown ruin gray, 

The voice of years. 

And if rose from the grave, with the song of death, 
Ihe voice of years: 

And I shuddered to hear the tale it told. 

Of blighted youth, and heai’ts grown cold; 

And anguish and sorrow which crept to the grave, 
To hide from the spoiler the wound which he gave. 
And sadly it rose from that home of death. 

The voice of years. 

But again it passed on the passing breeze. 

The voice of years: 

And it spoke of a God, who watched us here, 

Who heard the sigh, and who saw the tear; 

And it spoke of mercy, and not of wo; 

There was love and hope in its whispering lowj 
And I listened to catch, on that passing breeze. 

The voice of years. 

And it spoke of a pain which might not last, 

That voice of j^ears: 

And it taught me to think, that the God who gave 
The breath of life, could wake from the grave; 

And it taught me to see that this beautiful earth, 
Was not only made to give sorrow birth ; 

And it whispered, that mercy must reign at last, 
That voice of years. 

And strangely methought, as it floated by, 

That voice of years 

Seemed fraught with a tone from some higher sphere, 
It whispered around me, that God was near; 

He spoke from the sunbeam; He spoke from the 
wave; 

He spoke from the ruin; He spoke from the grave; 
’Twas the voice of God, as it flonted hy. 

That voice of years. 

COKIUELIA AND OEACCIITIS. 

[Act iii. Scene 1.] 

Oracchm, 

Wolves breed not lambs, nor can the lioness 
Rear fawns among her litter. You but chide 
The spirit, mother, which is born from you. 

Cornelia. 

Curb it, my son ; and watch against ambition I 
Half demon and half god, she oft misleads 
With the bold face of virtue. I know well 
The breath of discontent is loud in Rome; 

And a hoarse murmuring vengeance smoulders there 
Against the tyrannous rule which, iron shod, 

Doth trample out man’s life. The crisis comes, 

But oh I beware my son, how you shall force itl 
Graochm. 

Nay, let it come, that dreaded day of doom. 

When hy the audit of his cruel wrongs 
Heaped by the rich oppressor on the crowd 
Of struggling victims, he must stand condemned 
To vomit forth the ill-got gains which gorge 
His luxury to repletion. Let it come! 

The world can sleep no longer. Reason wakes ^ 

To know man’s rights, and forward pi’ogress points. 
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Corndhcu 

By remon led, and peaceful wisdom nursed, 

All progress is for good. But the deep curse 
Of bieediiig nations follows in the track 
Of mail ambition, which doth cheat itself 
To find a glory in its lust of rule ; 

Which piiiug private ill on public wrong, 

Beneath the garb of patriotism hides 
Its large-mawcd cravings; aad would thoughtless 
plunge 

To every change, however riot waits, 

With feud intestine, by mad uproar driven, 

And red-eyed murder, to reproach tlie deed. 

Death in its direst forms doth wait on such. 

Gracchus. 

Man lives to die, and there’s no better way 
To let the shackled spirit find its freedom 
Thau in a glorious combat ’gainst oppression. 

I would not grudge tlie breath lost m the struggle. 

Cornelia. 

Nor I, when duty calls. I am content, 

May but my son prove worthy of the crisis; 

Not shrinking from the trial, nor yet leaping 
Beyond the marked outline of licensed right; 
Curbing his passions to his duty’s rule; 

Giving his eoiintry all,—life, fortune, fame, 

And only elutohiug back, with miser’s care, 

His all u.itaiated honor. But take heedl 
The world doth set itself on stilts, to wear 
The counteaiuieo of some higher, better tiling. 

’Tis well to seek this wisely; but with haste 
Grasping too high, like chihl beyond its reach 
It trips in the aspiring, and thus falls 
To lowlier condition. Rashness drags 
Remorse aad darkest evil in her traiii. 

Pause, ore the cry of suffering pleads to Heaven 
Against this fearful mockery of right; 

This license will, which amothcra liberty 
Wiiilo feigning to embrace it. 

Oracchtm. 

Thought fantastic 

Doth drapery evil thus with uasketched ill-*. 

No heart-sick maid nor dream-struck boy am I 
To scare myself with these. There’s that iu man 
Doth long to rise by nature. Kver he 
Couehiug in lethargy, doth wrong himself. 

CornMa. 

Most true and more. I reverence human mind; 

And witli a mingled love and pride I kneel 
To nature’s inborn majesty iu man. 

But as I reverence, therefore would I lend 
My feeble aid, this mighty power to lead 
To its true aim and end Most often ’tis 
When crowds do 'wander wide of right, and fall 
To foul misuse of highest purposes, 

The madness of their lea-lers tlraga them on. 

I would not check aspiring, justly poised; 

But rather bitl you “ on”—where light is clear 
And your track plainly marked. I scorn the slang 
Of ** greedy populace,^’ and dirty crowd,’’ 

Nor slander thus the nature which I bear. 

Mon in the aggregate not therefore cease 
BtUl to be men ; and where untaught they fall, 

It is a noble duty, to awake 

The heart of truth, that slumbers in them still. 

It is a glorious sight to rouse the soul, 

The reasoning heart that in a nation sleeps! 

And Wisdom is a laggard at her task 
Whan but in closet speculations toiling 
She doth forget to share her thought abroad 
And make mankind her heir. 


IIENKT JUNIUS NOTT 

Was tho son of the Hon. Abram Nott (a distin¬ 
guished judge of tho South Caroliiui Beiudi), and 
was bora on the borders of Faeolet river, Union 
District, South Oaroliun, Kovember 4th, l7l)7. 
At a very early age he showed great fomlncsa for 
poetry and old songs, reciting endless collections 
of verses, hynms, and corn-shucking catches. In 
1800 hi 4 hither removed to Columbia, where, at 
tho “South Carolina College,” young Nott was 
educated. While at college ho was by no means 
distinguished for attention to tho regular course 
of studies, yet few boys of las class had a higher 
reputation for talents or acquirements. Ho read 
much and never forgot anything. In 1818 he 
came to tho Bar in Columbia, where ho soon ac¬ 
quired a high standing and a good practice. This 
was in competition with a Bar distinguished for 
many years for its ability and leiiming, Wldlo 
engaged iu the practice of tho law ^Ir. NTott, in 
conjunction witli his intimate friend I). J. M’Oord, 
puMislicd two volumes of Law Reports. 

Ill 1821 preferring tho pursuits of literature to 
the law, lilr. Nott abandoned his profession and 
took u]> his abode in Franco and Ilolkud, the l>ot- 
tor to puiMie h’s studies. Before his return, tho 
professorship of Belles Lettros was e.^tablished in 
the C.lollegeof South Carolina, and he was elected, 
while still absent iu Europe, to fill tins position. 
On his return, about January, 1824, he eom- 
inonced tho fullilraeutof its dutie.s, llisextensive 
reading, wonderful memorv, and facility of <|Uotu- 
tion, united with a sprightly mind, rea<ly wit, and 
amiable temper, rendered him an exceedingly 
poi>ular lecturer* 

A few years before his death iMr. Nott jmlv 
lished iu 1881 two volumes of tales cnlled MmU 
letfes of a T'mreUer; cr, Oihh ami EmU from 
tho JiiiHpom i* of Thomao Singularity., Journrymm 
Priiitor, These are taken from life (many of tlie 
incidents being at the time well known about (ki- 
lumhin), and ex’hibit in a style of much humor, 
the hnppy faculty possessed by Mr. Nott of catch¬ 
ing every odd trait of chara(*ter that presented 
itself. This peculiarity, with his various acquire¬ 
ments and acHmmplishmeuts, remleml 1dm a nuwt 
agr<*oable coin{)ardon- 

Prof. Nott was ag(X>dOrcek and Latin scholar, 
as well as master of several moilern languages. 
While in Holland he metPmf.fJaisford of Oxford, 
for whom he contractiMl a high CMteem, which 
was we presume mutual. 

Mr. Nott wrote several articles for tho “ Bouth- 
ern Quarterly,” of which we aw euahled to men¬ 
tion the following:—Life <»f Wyttenhach, May, 
1828; Life of Erasmus, Fehruarv, 18211; Piuu 
Louis Courier, BTdiruary, 18H(); Woolryclfs Life 
of Judge JettVey, August, 1B81; D’A'guesseau, 
February, 1882/ Tlieso with a MB. novel (a pi¬ 
rate story founded upon Idstorioal events in the 
history of Bouth Carolina) left at Ids death, and 
which has never been published, are all that we 
have of his literary productions. 

Mr. Nott and his wife were lost In the wreck 
of tho unfortunate steamer “The H<»me” off the 
coa^t of North Carolina IBth Oct. 1887, leaving 
an only daughter, now Mrs. W. McKenzie Parker 
of Bt Andrews, B, (.1 We have been told by €\ve- 
witnes'»es of the fearful tragtsly of the wreck in 
whioh he perished, that Mr. Nott might easily 
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have saved himself, but, with generous devotion 
refusing to separate from his wife, he perished 
with her. ISTo one in the community in which he 
dwelt^ was ever more beloved, and none could 
have been more deeply regretted. 

As a specimen of liis writing Ave extract the 
character of Mr. Hunt, from the story of Thomas 
Singularity.* 

Though in all cases a prudent, gain-saviag kind of 

man, Mr. Hunt’s bowels for once yearned with 
pity, and he pleaded with his spouse that, inasmuch 
as their marriage-bed was barren, they should at 
least give the little unfortunate a domicil till they 
could make due perquisition about it. This request 
Avas proposed in a singularly bland tone, but Avith 
that peculiar propriety and force of emphasis he was 
Avont to use when he might not be gainsaid. 

From day to day the foundling increased in the 
affection of his protector, to Avhom, strange as it may 
seem, he exhibited a prodigioxis likeness. This was 
enough, in the present generation, to excite the sur¬ 
mises and gibes of Avicked fancies and slanderous 
tongues, although it was well known that Zephaniah 
came from the land of steady habits, and was then 
a burning and a shining light of orthodox faith. 
True it Avas, that “ in life’s merry morn” he had cut 
his gambols as Avildly as an ass’s colt, but he had 
long ago eschewed his youthful follies, and especially 
si nee cutex’ing the holy bauds of wedlock, had been 
of staid, I had almost said of saintly, demeanor. 
He Avas regular every Sunday, or, as he always 
termed it, Sabbath, in attending morning and eve¬ 
ning servke, at the latter of Aviiich, of a verity, he 
generally took a comfortable snooze;—belonged to 
the Tract Society, Missionary Society, Peace Society, 
Temperance Society, Abolition Society, and the So¬ 
ciety for the Promotion of Psalmody, whereof he 
led the bass. But as the bard of Avon has said or 
sung, “Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
thou shalt not escn.po calumny”—various young men 
that proAvled about Avhen honest people should be at 
home abed and asleep, intimated, in what might be 
called Irish hints, that they had espied the worthy 
Mr. Hunt at irregular places and at irregular hours. 
The censorious, too, had expressed their suspicions 
that as his helpmate was a good ten years older than 
himself, and had brought a substantial dowry, his 
match had proceeded more from a love of filthy 
lucre than from that etherial flame Avhieh Avarmed 
the bosom of ehivalry or inspired the lay of the 
tronba<loiir. The perfect “ counterfeit presentment” 
that the foundling exhibited to the honest man, was 
a constant theme Avith those who Aviahod to bring 
him to shamo, and Avas eventually whispered by 
some kind friend into the ears of his spouse. Now 
althongli she had a “jpretty consideraDle” belief in 
Zephaiiiah’s marital faith and seraphic piety, still it 
must be confessed that she Avas but a woman, and 
the monster, whom poets portray as green-eyed, 
communicated a beryl tinge to the cat-like visual 
ray of Hunt, that rapidly assumed the deepest 
hue of the emerald. Bho bolclly upbraided her hus¬ 
band for contaminating the sanctuary of married 
life Avith the unholy fruits of his wayward propen¬ 
sities, and required that the bantling should forth¬ 
with bo sent a-packing, as one roof could no longer 
cover both of them. Mr. Hunt, after expressing 
some astonishment at this outrageous and unmerited 
attack, replied with marvellous mildness and compo¬ 
sure tliat, AS for turning out of doors a helpless in¬ 
fant, cast., as it were, by Providence under his pro¬ 
tection, he could not and would not do it; but that 
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os for her staying under the same roof he, as a Chris¬ 
tian, did not think himself authorized to employ any 
compulsion over one he had ever considered hia 
equal, and that therefore she was at liberty to go, 
when and where to her seemed meet Upon this 
she burst into a flood of tears, culling him u cruel, 
perjured man, with many other such endearing epi¬ 
thets, accompanied by loud screams and violent kicks. 
As I have before, noticed, he was a man of won- 
drously composed temperament, and not liking scenes 
of this kind, he slipped off easily into the shop, 
where he drank a pint of Philadelphia beer, quali* 
fled with a gill of New England nirn, then putting 
a quid of pigtail tobacco in his mouth, he bid his 
clerk to keep a tight eye on the shop, and walked 
off to attend a meeting of the Magdalen Society. 
Meanwhile the afflicted fair one, stealthily opening 
an eye, perceived that she was alone; and foreseeing 
that nothing was to be gained by a further contest, 
got Up, wiped off her tears with the corner of her 
apron, and made up her mind to remain rather by 
her own cosy fireside, than to run the risk of going 
further and faring worse. Yet for a long tract of 
time she continued in the dumps, and poured forth 
her sorroAvs to the neighboring gossips, by all of 
whom her lord and master was vilipended as a bar¬ 
barous husband and most salacious old heathen. 
He perhaps thinking, according to the proverb, that 
the least said is soonest mended, held “ the noiseless 
tenor of his way,” with as much composure as a 
veteran porker amid the impotent attacks of a nest 
of hornets, until, persuaded by his sober carriage, 
one half of his enemies began to doubt, and the 
other, turning fairly round, declared his wife a jea¬ 
lous, Aveak-mirided Dody, and him an injured saint 

STEPHEN OLIN, 

The Pre«^ident of the Wesleyan University, was 
born in Leice^ter, Vermont, March 2, 1797, of a 
family .which first settled in Rhode Island in 1678. 
His father, Henry Olin, who attained the dignity 
of judge of the Supreme Coiu-t in Vermont, was 
a man of force of character and of genuine hu¬ 
mor. He directed his son’s education, and inspired 
it with his own vigorous example. At seventeen 
Stephen taught a village school, then entered a 
lawyer’s office at Middlebury, from Avhich he 
transferred himself to the College at that place, 
wliere he completed his course in 1820. In his 
twenty-fourth year, while engaged as a teacher in 
a newly founded seminary in South Carolina, he 
became a Methodist preacher. In 1826 he be¬ 



came Professor of Belles Lettres in Franklin Col¬ 
lege at Athens in Georgia, and in 1832 President 
of a Methodist institution, the Randolph Macon 
College in Virginia, in which he undertook the 
departments of Mental and Moral Science, Belles 
Lettres, and Political Philosophy. In 1837, driven 
thither by ill health, he visited Europe and the 
East, on a protracted journey of several years; 
and, on his return, published in 1843 his TtmeU 
in Egypt^ Arabia Fetrma^ and the Holy Land. 
His last post of duty, varied by another visit to 
Europe, during which he was delegate to the 
Evangelical Alliance in London in 1846, was the 
Presidency of the Wesleyan University in Middle- 
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town, Oonnectiont. He died August 16,1851, at 
the age of tiffcy-foiir. 

Besides the book of travels alluded to, no pub¬ 
lished a series of Sernions and Lectures and Ad¬ 
dresses, which were collected in a posthuinous 
publication of Ms works by the Harpers in 1852, 
A large collection of his corresponderu^e was also 
published in liis Life and Letters iii 1853, two vo¬ 
lumes of Memoirs composed of the joint contribu¬ 
tions of Dr. McOlintock, the able editor ot the 
Methodist Quarterly Be view, Dr. Iloldich, and 
other faithful friends. 

The academic discourses of Dr, Olin disclose a 
well traiuod mind, seeking constantly for the 
principle to tost the fact, and insisting upon the 
development of mental discipline before the more 
accumulation of knowledge, lie was a sound 
conservative in the cause of education, distrusting 
many of tlie pretentious expedients of the day. 
He appreciated the study of the classics in a 
course of iii'ttruction. His religious discourses 
were of a praoticuil character, and maintain a high 
rank in G.hriitian precept. Ills character and 
teachings gave him great influenoo with his stu¬ 
dents. 

In person Dr. Olin was over six feet in height, 
of a large fi'ame and broad sliouldoi*s, and a nne 
head. His voice was of great power and com¬ 
pass, while his gestures were stiff and con¬ 
strained. 

KATriARXNE AUGUSTA WARE. 

Tms lady, the daughter of Dr. Rhodes of Quincy, 
Mass.,an\l wife of Charles A. Ware, of the Navy, 
is the author of a volume entitled Power oj me 
Passions, and other Poems, published by Piokering 
in London in 1812. She was born in 1797, was 
married in 1810, wrote occasional poems for the 
papers, edited The Pmer of Taste in Boston, and 
visiting Europe in 1839 died at Paris in 1813. 
She was a relative of Robert Treat Paine, and at 
the ago of hfteou wrote some versos on his 
death. 

voxoi or Tiri skasokb. 

There h a voice in the western breeze, 

As it floats o’er Spring’s young roses, 

Or sighs among the blossoming trees, 

Wliere the spirit of love r<jposes. 

It tells of t)se joys of the pure and young, 

Ere they wander life’s ’vvildonug patlns among. 

There is a voioe in the Summer gale, 

Wlueh, breathes atnoug regions of bloom, 

Or munriurs soft through the dewy vale, 

III moonlight’s tender gloom. 

It tells of hopes iinblightcd yet, 

And of hours the soul cun ne’er forget 

There is a voioe in the Autumn blast, 

That wafte the falling leaf, 

Wiieii the glowing scene is fading fast, 

For the hour of bloom is brief; 

It tells of life—of its sure decay, 

And of earthly splendors that pass away 

There is a voice in the wintry storm, 

For the blasting spirit is there, 

Sweeping o’er every vernal charm, 

O’er aU that was bright and fair; 

It tells of death, as it moans around, 

And the desolate hall returns the sound. 

And there’s a voice—a small, still voice, 

That oomea wlien the storm is past; 


It bids the sufferers heart rejoice, 

In the haven of peace at last 1 
It tells of joys beyond the grave, 

And of Him who died a world to save. 

NATHANIEL GREENE. 

Nathaniel Greene was born at Boscawon, N.IL, 
May 20, 1797. By tlio death of lu.s fatlior, a 
lawyer of the town, bo was thrown at tbo ago of 
ton on his own exertions, and at flrst found occu¬ 
pation in a country store. The perusal of the 
autobiography of Franklin inspired him with tiio 
desire to become an editor, which led him to 
become an apprentice in the printing-otlice of 
the War Journal, at Concord, lie remained 
two years in this mechanical pursuit, when, 
at the early age of fifteen, ho was plat‘ed in 
charge, as editor, of the OomorA Gazette, of which 
ho was the solo conductor till 1814, wlicn he be¬ 
came engaged on the Pfew Hampshire Gazette, at 
Portsmouth. In 1815 he removed to Haverhill, 
Mass., and edited the Gazette at tliat place. With 
this juvenile experience he started n new Demo¬ 
cratic journal, The Emae Patriot, on his own ac¬ 
count, in 1817, which ho continued till he com- 
menood Boston jStatesman in 1821, a paper 
wliicb, as it grew from a semi-weekly to a tri¬ 
weekly and daily, vigorously su|>portetl the I)o- 
inooratic policy and the election of General 
Jackson. In 1829 lie became postnir.^w of Bos¬ 
ton, and disposed of his newspaper jti|[||est to his 
lirother, the present able and witt^^elrot* of the 
Boston Post, Mr. Charles G. Grctme. 

Besides his writings as editor, Mr. Greene has 
prepared several works, chiefly versions frotn the 
Gorman of popular tales. His t ales and sketches 
translated from the Italian, German, and Frencli, 
appeared in Boston in 1843. ***'** In rec^ent years, 
he has made four excellent translations from the’ 
(Jerman: Lake House; The /Mufjhter of an 
Bmpnm; Two L{fe Paths; and The Story of a 
Mitlionnaire; besides furnishing some two hun¬ 
dred poetical contrilmtiona to (lUferent Bthston 
journals under the signature of ‘‘Jioscawen.” 

ROBERT S. CJOFFIN, 

The solf-stvled Bo.st^ni Ban If’ was a native of 
the stateof Maine. He served Ids aptirentieeshlp 
ns a printer in Newlmryport; worked on news¬ 
papers in Boston, New V<irk, and Philadelphia 
and illuminated their poet’s comer with^ his 
verses. A number of thew wtwo collectetl in a 
volume entitled the Oriental Harp, Poem of the 
JSoston Bard, with a stiff portrait of tlie antlmr, 
in a Byronically disposed sliirt collar. The con- 
tent^i are as varied as the pnaluctlons of news¬ 
paper laureates are apt to be. Anytldng will in¬ 
spire their evor-rctwly muse. Tfie lmr<l lying 
awake at night-, hears ‘‘ Yaukeo Doodle in the 
street— 

To arms, to annst I waking, cried; 

To arms I the foe k nigh. 

A crutch I a hatehet I shovel f spade t 
On; death or victory. 

‘‘Presenting a lady with a otike of soap,” In itself 
a somewhat (piestionahle liberty, RtHTUsto Ins made 
doubly so by the lecture wlikdi aocompanies it, 
the moral as well as material alkali. The ejeea- 
sion is im(>rov6d” after the manner of ErskineV 
‘‘ Smoking spiritmdized.” 
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The sparhling gem of Indian mines 
Does not its value lose. 

Though on the robes of sluts it shines, 

Or decks the beggar’s clothes, 
m ^ ^ ^ ^ 

■ And lady, when this cake you press, 

Your snowy hands between, 

And mark the bubble’s varied dress 
Of azure, gold, and green ; 

Then, lady, think that bubble, brief, 

Of life an emblem true; 

Man’s but a bubble on the leaf. 

That breaks e’en at the view. 

Ilis muso is ready to greet all comers, from 
the ‘‘ Mouse which took lodgings with the author 
in a public house, near the Park, ISTew York,” 

Ply not, poor trembler, from my bed. 

Beside me safely rest; 

Por here no murderous snare is spread, 

JSTo foe may here molest, 

up to General La Payette. Christmas and the 
Fourth of July are of course celebrated, nor is 
the “ First of May in New York” neglected, as 
a stanza or two of a comic song, “ sung with ap¬ 
plause at Chatham Garden,” rattles off like the 
hetoi'Ogenoous laden carts in active motion on 
that day- 

Pirst of May—clenr the way! 

Baskets, barrows, trundles; 

Take good care—mind the ware I 
Betty, where’s the bundles ? 

Pots and kettles, broken victuals. 

Feather bods, plaster heads, 
Looking-glasses, torn matrasses, 

Spoons and ladles, babies’ cradles. 

Cups and saucers, salts and castors, 
Hurry scurry—grave and gay, 

All must trudge the first of May. 

“ A Largo Noso and an Old Coat” show that 
tho writer did not disdain familiar themes, while 
an Ode to Genius, suggested by the present 
unhappy condition of the Boston Bakd, an emi¬ 
nent p(Wt of"* this country,” stands in evidence 
that the bard held the poetaster’s usual estimate 
of luB powers. 

Coffin at one period of his life a sailor, or, 
to use his own expression, ‘‘ a Marino Bachelor.” 
He died at Kowloy, Mass., in May, 1827, at the 
early ago of thirty. ,, , , . . 

liie following song would do honor to a poet 
of tar higher pretensions. 

soNa. 

Love, the leaves nro falling round thee; 

All tiie forest trees are bare; 

Winter’s snow will soon surround thee, 

Boon will frost thy raven hair; 

Then say witli me, 

Ia>vo, wilt thou fioe, 

Nor wait to hear sad autumn’s prayer; 

For winter rude 
Will soon intrude, 

Nor aught of smnmor’s blushing beauties spare. 

Love, the rose lies withering hy thee, 

And the lily blooms no more; 

Nature’s charms will miiekly fly thee, 

OhilHtig rains around thee pour: 

Oh, then with me, 

Love, wilt thou flee, 
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Ere whirling tempests round thee roar. 

And winter dread 
Shall frost tbj head, 

And all tliy raven ringlets silver o’er ? 

liOve, the moon is shining for thee; 

All the lamps of heaven are bright; 

Holy spirits glide before thee. 

Urging on thy tardy flight. 

Then say, with me, 

Love, wilt thou flee, 

Nor wait the sun’s returning light ? 

Time’s finger, rude, 

Will soon intrude 

Eelentless, all thy blushing beauties blight. 

Love, the flowers no longer greet thee, 

All their lovely hues are fled; 

No more the violet springs to meet thee, 
lifting slow its modest head: 

Then say, with me. 

Love, wilt thou flee, 

And leave this darkling desert dread, 

And seek a clime, 

Of joy sublime. 

Where fadeless dowel’s a lasting fragrance shed ? 

N. L. FBOTHINGHAM. 

Nathaniel Lang-don pEOTHiNonAM was born 
at Boston July 23, 1793. After a preparation 
for college at the public schools of that city, 
he entered Harvard, where he completed his 
course in 1811. He next became an assistant 
teacher in the Boston Latin school, and after¬ 
wards a private tutor in the family of Mr. Lyman 
of Waltham. In 1812, when only nineteen, he 
was appointed instructor of Ehetoric and Oratory 
at Harvard, being the first incumbent of the 
office. He pursued theological studies at the 
same time, and on the 15th of March, 1815, was 
ordained pastor of the First Church in Boston; 
a charge which he retained until 1850, when he 
resigned in consequence of ill health. 

Dr. Frothingham is the author of from forty to 
fifty sermons and addresses, published in separate 
forms,* and of a volume, Sermons in the order of 
a Twehemonth^ none of which had previously 
appeared. lie has also contributed numerous 
prose articles to various religious periodicals. 
His poetical career w^is conimonced by the de¬ 
livery of a poem in the jilnior year of his col- 


^ The following list includes most of these productions 
On the Death of Dr. Joseph McKean: ISIS. Artillery Elec¬ 
tion Sermon : 1825. On the Death of President John Adams: 
1826.* Plea against Beligious Controversy : 1829. Terms of 
Acceptance with God: 1829, Centennial Sermon on Two 
Ilutidred Years Ago: 1880. Signs in the Sun; On the great 
Eclipse of Eehruary 12: 1881. Barahbas preferred: 1882. 
Centennial Sermon of the Thursday Lecture : 1888. On the 
Death of Lafayette : 1884. Twentieth Anniversary of my Or¬ 
dination : 18^. On the Death of J. G. Stevenson, M.D.: 
1885. At the Installation of Eev. Wm. P. Lunt, at Quincy: 

1885. At tho Ordination of Mr. Edgar Buckinghsra: 1886. 
The Eufidan Released: 1886. The Chamber of Imagery: 

1886. Duties of Hard Times; 188T. On the Death of Joseph 
P. Bradlee: 1888. All Saints’ Day.: 1840. The New Idolatry: 
1840. Tho Solemn Week: 1841. Death of Dr. T. M. Harris, 
and of Hon. Daniel Sargent: 1842. The Believer’s R^t: 
1843. On the Death of Rev. Dr. Greenwood: 1848. The 
Duty of the Citizen to the Law: 1844. Address to the Al^nl 
of the Theological School: 1844. Deism or Christianity ? Four 
Discourses: 1845. Ordination of 0. Frothinsrham; 184T. Su- 
neral of Rev. Dr. Thomas Gray: 1847. A Fast Sermon---Na- 
tional Sins; 1847. Paradoxes in the Lord's Siij^er: 18^. 
A Fast Sermon ; God among the Nations : 1848. Jwater into 
the City of Boston: 1848. Salvation through the Jews: 1850. 
Death 6f Hon. P. 0. Brooks 1849. Gold: 1849. Sermon on 
mlgning my Ministry: 1850. Great Men; Washington’s 
Birth-Day: 1852. Days of Mourning must end: 1858. 
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lege course, at tlie inauguration of President Kirk¬ 
land, which has never been published, but is 
still reinembered with favor by its auditors. He 
has since contributed several occasional poems 
of great beauty to the magazines, written nume¬ 
rous hymns, which hold a place in the collections, 
and translated various specimens of the mo¬ 
dern German poets. A collection of these, with 
the title Memcnl Fieces^ Translated and Origin 
nal^ appeared in 1855, and Part Second in 1870. 
He died in Boston, April 8, 1870. 

HTMK. 

0 God, whose presence glows in all 
Within, around us, and above 1 
Thy word we bless, thy name we call, 

Whose word is Truth, whose name is Love. 

That truth be with the heart believed 
Of all who seek this sacred place; 

With power proclaimed, in peace received,—• 

Our spirit’s light, thy Spirit’s grace. 

That love its holy influence pour, 

To keep its meek and make us free, 

Aud throw its binding blessing more 
Round each with all, aud all with thee. 

Send down its angel to our side,— 

Send in its calm upon the breast; 
por we would know no other guide, 

Aud we cau need no other rest. 

Txm MO nUAK ASTtUM:, BOMSaVXtLS, MAAS. 

0 House of Sorrows I How thy domes 
Swell ou the sight, but crowd the heart; 

While pensive fancy walks thy rooms, 

And shrinking Memory minas me what thou art I 
A rich gay mansion once wert thou j 
And he who built it chose its site 
On that hill’s proud but gentle brow, 

Por au abode of splendor and delight 

Years, pains, and cost have reared it high, 

The stately pile we now survey; 

Grander than ever to the eye;— 

But all its fireside pleasures—where are they ? 

A stranger might suppose the spot 
Some seat of learning, shiine of thought;— 

Ah 1 here alone Mind npens not, 

And nothing reasons, nothing can be taught 

Or he might deem the^ a retreat 
For the poor body’s need and ail; 

When sudden injuries stab and beat, 

Or in slow waste its inward forces faiL 

Ah, heavier hurts and wastes are here I 
The ruling brain distempered lies. 

When Mind flies reeling from its sphere. 

Life, health, aye, mirth itself, are mockeries 

0 House of Sorrows I Sorer shocks 
Than can our frame or lot befall 
Are hid behind thy jealous locks; 

Man’s Thought an infant, and his Will a thrall 

The mental, moral, bodily parts, 

So nicely separate, strangely blent, 

Ply on each other in mad starts, 

Or sink together, wildered all and spent 

The sick—but with fantastic dreams! 

The sick—^but from their uncontrol! 

Poor, poor humanity 1 What themes 
Of grief and wonder for the musing soul I 

Friends have I seen from free, bright life 
Into thy drear conflnemerit cast; 

And some, through many a weeping strife, 
Brought to that last resort,—the last, the last 


O House of Mercy I Refuge kind 
Por Nature’s most unnatural state I 
Place for the absent, wandering mind, 

Its healing helper and its sheltering gate! 

What woes did man’s own cruel fear 
Once add to his crazed brother’s doom 1 
Neglect, aversion, tones severe, 

The chain, the lash, the fetid, living tomb I 

And now, behold what different hands 
He lays on that crazed brother’s head I 
See how this builded bounty stands, 

With scenes of beauty all arouud it spread. 

Yes, Love has planned thee, Love endowed 
And blessings on each pitying heart, 

That from the first its gifts bestowed, 

Or bears in thee each day its healthful part * 

Was e’er the Christ diviner seen, 

Than when the wretch no force could bitul— 
The roving, raving Gadarene— 

Bat at his blessed feet, and in his perfect mind ? 

KICHABB PBOTHINGHAM, JR. 

Mr. Richard Frothingham, Jr., the author 
of the thorough and valuable I/ut(>9y of the 
jSiege of Boston^ is a relative of I>r. Prothing- 
ham. He was born at Charlestown, January 31, 
1812. Many years of his life were devoted to 
the public service, and to the editorship of the 
Boston Post, of which he is one of the proprie¬ 
tors, He served five terms in the legislature of 
Massachusetts, and was mayor of his native 
city for two years. In 1868 he was a delegate 
to the convention to revise the State constitu¬ 
tion, and of late years treasurer to the Massa¬ 
chusetts Historical Society. His chief labors 
and reputation, however, are connected witli his 
admirable contributions to historic literature. 
Those are warmly commended by such scholars 
as the late Edward Everett and George Ban¬ 
croft., as accurate, impartial, and judicious mo¬ 
nographs. His works embrace: llistary of 
Charlestown (1848); Ilktorg of the Siege of 
Boston, and of the Battles of texingfon, Concord, 
and Bunker Mill: Also an Aero mi <fthe Bun¬ 
ker Hill Mmument, with IHustratimDocuments 
(184J)); Life and Times of Qen>, Joseph Wartm 
(1865); Tribute to Thomas Starr Al>i^{1866): 
and The Bise qf the Republic of the Cnited 
States (1872). 

The writing of such elaborate works con 
emore fitly introduced the author to the last-— 
the crowning work of his life. In his prefatory 
words to the Rise of the RepuhHc,lAf, Frothing- 
ham states he was led ‘‘to historical research 
having in view the one clear and distinct object 
of tracing the development of the national fife: 
a theme separate from the ordinary course of 
civil and military transactions, and requiring 
events to he selected from their principles, and 
to be traced to their causes. The theme, as I 
went on, seemed to grow beyond my reach, I 
well knew that it was only hy patient labor that 
I could hope to justify the attempt to <leal with 
it. I tried to form in my mind a picture of the 
many streams that mat and united in the cur¬ 
rent which terminated in the broad expanse of 
a nation. I also endeavored to form an idea of 
the spirit of the men of the past, from their 
own words uttered in the midst of their labors, 
and wet as it were with the sweat of their 
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brows, —of the conservatives who tried to stay 
the current, as well as of the men of progress 
who recognized it and were borne onward by 
it. Yet the attainment of the ideal is but the 
commencement of the work. The difficulty is 
to make the page alive with the moving waters.” 

^^THE IDEA OP NATIONAL UNION — PROM THE RISE OF 
THE REPUBLIC. 

^ An early American writer and pioneer states, 
that the people saw, by daily experience in the 
beginnings of their work, that they could not suc¬ 
ceed in their undertaking without an agreement 
with one another for mutual assistance; and that 
they thought the colonies would one day be “joined 
together in one common bond of unity and peace.” * 
The appreciation of a great and vital want will ac¬ 
count for the origin of the idea of a common union. 
A study of its embodiment reveals the feature of 
growth. It is so original and peculiar, that it 
may be termed American. 

As the main object of these pages is to trace 
this development, it would anticipate the narra¬ 
tive to enlarge, in this place, on details. 

The first conception of an American Union en¬ 
tertained by the founders of New England was to 
join in political bonds only those colonies in which 
the people were of a similar way of thinking in 
theology, when, in the spirit of a theocracy, they 
aimed to form a Christian State in the bosom of 
the Church. This was embodied in the New Eng¬ 
land Confederacy (1643 to 1684). Its basis was 
not broad enough to embrace the whole of this 
territory, or sufficiently just to include all its 
population. 

The next tendencies to a union are seen after 
Now-Netherland was added to the dominions of 
the British Crown, and was called New York. In 
the intor-colonial correspondence that took place, 
growing out of the Revolution of 1689 in the 
colonies, and in the call of a congress, in 1690, 
for the safety of the whole land, there appears 
the conception of a union as comprehensive as the 
colonies. 

Union was continuously suggested during the 
succeeding seventy years (1690 to 1760). The 
class who urged it from an American point of 
view, and for objects in harmony with the free in¬ 
stitutions that had taken root, aimed mainly at re¬ 
moving the obstructions that rival communities 
threw in the way of progress, and at providing 
for the common defence. It was urged, that the 
people who were occupying this portion of North 
America wore naturally linked together by ma¬ 
terial interests; sympathized instinctively with 
free institutions; and had before them a common 
destiny, and hence ought to be united in a common 
polity. But circumstances prevented the forma¬ 
tion of a public opinion in favor of the adoption 
of any of the schemes that wore presented. The 
Plan of Union, recommended by a Convention 
held at Albany in 1764, was rejected by all the 
colonics. 

The idea of union received a great impetus when 
the policy was adopted by the cabinet of George 
III. to govern and tax America. This policy in¬ 
volved aggression on the old right of self-govern¬ 
ment. Union was then enjoined upon the colonies 
by the popular leaders, as the sum of American 
politics; jtne demand of the hour, to promote 

* Hubbard’s History of New JSugland, 4(55, He wrote before 
1682. 


social, political, and national well-being; the path, 
of duty and of honor; the way pointed out by 
Providence to successfully resist aggression, and 
to obtain a redress of grievances. The sentiment 
deepened into conviction, and this ripened into 
faith in its practicability. It was the religion of 
politics. Union became a fact, and had the moral 
force of unwritten law. tinder its rule and in¬ 
spiration, a rare and rich public life rose into great 
political action, through an efficient party organi¬ 
zation. At length thirteen United Colonies stood 
(1774) in the attitude of armed resistance to the 
measures of the ministry; and, in the spirit in 
which the Great Charter was wrung from King 
John, they demanded their liberties under the 
British Constitution. In this situation, American 
society, imbued with the germinal spirit and in¬ 
fluence of the doctrine of freedom and equality, 
claimed the right to hold on to what it had gained 
and the right of progress for the future. 

Union had been urged up to this time, by the 
colonies, not merely in the spirit of allegiance to 
the crown, but with feelings of pride in being 
]farts of a great empire; but their attitude was 
pronounced from the throne to be rebellion, and 
the force 6f the nation was summoned to suppress 
it. This was an assertion, based upon the Past 
of Absolutism and Privilege, of a right to give the 
local law to America. This forced the popular 
party to accept the situation of revolution, and 
to aim at the object of separation. There was 
then grafted on and blended with the conception 
of union, the sentiment of nationality. This found 
proud embodiment in the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence. 

When the people passed from the status of sub¬ 
jects, exercising powers of government under the 
crown as dependent colonies, to that of sovereigns 
in a nation composed of independent States, they 
had a deeply rooted conviction, that one general 
government, or one American constitution, was a 
necessity. They kept in view, in their utterances, 
distinctly and steadily, the aim of framing a sys¬ 
tem that should protect individuals, municipalities, 
and States, in their several spheres of action, while 
it should provide for an efficient discharge of na¬ 
tional offices. The first result reached in “The 
Articles of^Confederation” recognized the historic 
local self-government, but failed to adequately 
embody the idea of national union, and this form 
proved incompetent to secure the blessings that 
had been attained by the Revolution; but both 
ideas, as they had been applied in institutions, 
were reorganized in the next great result of “ The 
More Perfect Union ” of the Constitution of the 
United States, which was ordained as the supreme 
law of the land. 

The Republic thus established rose, as the ful¬ 
filment of a logical sequence, from a state of so¬ 
ciety in which rank and privilege did not exist. 
The principles on which it was founded were 
brought over by the emigrants; so that the last 
finish in the Constitution, after the achievement 
of independence, was but the fulfilment of the first 
thought. The form of government was designed 
for the welfare of a free people and a great nation, 
by providing for them just and equa‘1 laws. The 
ancient republics, based on the inequality of men, 
were, in reality, oppressive aristocracies: the re¬ 
publics of the Middle Ages had free institutions 
within their walls; but outside of them the divine' 
right of kings or nobles remained unshaken: the 
Republic of the United States was founded on the 
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American theory announced in the Declaration of 
Independence, and this was embodied in the rules 
of law for the conduct of its citizens in the Con¬ 
stitution. This republic presents the rare and 
difficult system of one general government, the 
action of which extends over the whole nation, but 
which possesses certain enumerated powers, and 
of numerous State governments, which retain and' 
exercise all powers not delegated to the union, 
tinder this protection and organization, the two 
elements of the national life, embodied into insti¬ 
tutions adapted to their respective spheres, un¬ 
folded their blessings in harmony, and,'through 
the great modern instrumentality of representa¬ 
tion, are extending over the continent. A narra¬ 
tive of the rise of this system will show how in¬ 
stinctively the people appreciated and valued the 
grandest traditionary influence in all history, 
Local Self-Government, and that providential pro¬ 
duct, American Union. 

^DKATH OF JOSEPH WAnUBIf — FHOM LIFE AND TIMES OF 
JOSEPH WARKEN. 

It was a very hot summer’s day, with a burning 
sun. Warren was suffering from a nervous head¬ 
ache, and threw himself on a bed; but, after the 
alarm was given, he rose, and, saying that his 
headache was gone, started for the scone of ac¬ 
tion. It is said that one of his students, Dr. 
Townsend, accompanied him a part of the way on 
foot, but that, a short distance from the College, 
Warren was on horseback. He overtook two 
friends who were walking to the battle-fleld, and, 
exchanging with them the usual salutations, ho 
passed along towards Charlestown. He came 
within range of the British batteries at the low, 
flat ground which marks the entrance to that por¬ 
tion of the town nearest to Boston, which is a 
peninsula; and the firing, at the time ho passed, 
between two and three o'clock, must have been 
severe. He went up Bunker Hill, where another 
of his students, William Kustis, served on this day 
as a surgeon. Hero Warren had a view of tho 
whole situation. On his left was Mystic Itiver, 
where there were no floating-hatteries. Tho lino 
of fire from tho British began on a point a little 
inclined to tho left, wherothe ships of war “Lively’* 
and the “Falcon” lay; and it continued round 
by Charles llivor, from Copp’s Hill, — tho “8um- 
erset,” the “Cerberus,” tho “(Hnsgow,” tho 
“Symmetry” transport, and two floating-bat¬ 
teries, quite to his right. Ho could soo, on the 
side of Bunker Hill towards Boston, the protec¬ 
tion which Captain Knowlton began to construct 
of tho raibfonces, when Colonel Prescott ordered 
him from the redoubt to oppose tho enemy’s right 
wing, and which tho New Ilampshire forces, under 
Colonels Stark and Hood, were extending. Di¬ 
rectly in front of tho rail-fence, on a small hill at 
Moulton’s Point, ho could see the same British 
rogi.menta which ho had beheld so long in Boston, 
— among them, doubtless, the officers before whom 
he dtdiverod his Fifth-of-Maroh oration,--now 
awaiting tho order for an assault. A furious can¬ 
nonade, about this time, was directed upon Eox- 
bury, to occupy the attention of the Provincials in 
that quarter, while the fire of three ships, three 
batteries, several field-pieces, and a battery on 
Copp’s Hill, from six difcrent directions, centred 
on tho intrenchments. 

Warren went to the rail-fenoo: here he was on 
foot. He met General Putnam, who, it is said, 
offered to receive orders from Warren, who re¬ 
plied, “lam hero only as a volunteer. I know 


nothing of your dispositions ; nor will I interfere 
with them. Tell me where I can be most useful.” 
Putnam directed him to the redoubt, with the re¬ 
mark, “ There you will be covered; ” when Warren 
said, “ Don’t think I came to seek a place of safety, 
but tell me where the onset will be most furious? ” 
General Putnam again named the redoubt. War¬ 
ren then went forward to Breed’s Hill, and into 
the redoubt. There was a feeling at this time, in 
the ranks at this post, so manifest was tho peril, 
that, through tho oversight, presumption, or 
treachery of tho officers, the men would be all 
slain. They needed encourngement. Wan*en was 
enthusiastically received; “ all the men huzzaed.” 
Bo said that he came to encourage a good cause, 
and that a reinforcement of two thousand men 
was on its way to their support. Colonel Prescott 
asked the general if he had any orders to give. 
Warren replied that he had none, and exercised 
no command, saying, “Tho command is yours.” 
This is the relation by General Heath. Judge 
Prescott, who heard the fact from his father the 
colonel, is more circumstantial in relating tho in¬ 
cident. “ General Warren,” Judge Prescott says, 
“came to the redoubt, a short time before the ac¬ 
tion commenced, wiih'^ a musket in. Ins hand. 
Colonel Prescott went to him, and proposed that 
he should take the command; observing that ho 
(Prescott) understood ho (Warren) had been ap¬ 
pointed a major-general, a day or two before, by 
the Provincial Congress. General Warren replitMi, 
“I shall take no command here, 1 have not yet 
received my commission. I came as a volunteer, 
with my musket, to servo tinder you, and shall be 
happy to learn from a soldier of your experience.” 

Warren undoubtedly served as a volunteer in 
tho battle that began soon after he arrived. It con¬ 
tinued, including the two intermissions, about an 
hour and a half. The town of Charlestown was 
set on fire in several jdaccs by order of the British 
general, and it was “one great blaze; ” the roofs 
of Boston, and the hills renuul the country, W’ere 
covered with spectators; and these features, with 
the work of the battle, “matle the whole n picture 
and a complication of horror and importance,” 
On such afield, Warren fought a good fight. He 
was applied to for orders, and gave them. “ Ke- 
gnrdless of himself, his whole soul seemetl to be 
filled with the greatness of the eause he was en¬ 
gaged in; and, while his friends were dropping 
away all around him, he gave his orders with a 
surprising coolness. His charaeter an<l conduct 
and presence greatly animated and enc<mrnged 
his countrymen. His heroic sotil elicited a k!n<lre<l 
fire from the troops. His lofty spirit gave them 
confidence. He porforiiKnl many feats oi' bravery, 
and exhibited a coolness and conduct which diil 
honor to the judgment of his country in appoint¬ 
ing him a major-general.” 

Tho British general was baffled in his ffnuking 
design of forcing the rail-fence, atid of surrmmd- 
ing the redoubt. His troops met gallantly the 
lino of fire poured upon them; hut they were 
twice compelled to fall hack. On the third ad¬ 
vance, they stormed the reiloubt, and the breast¬ 
work connected with it, when the ammunition of 
their defenders had failed. As the rcgnlars, 
showing “ft forest of bayonets,” came over one 
side of the redoubt, tho militia fell back to the 
other side, and there was a brief but fierce hand- 
to-hand struggle, when the butts of the muskets 
were used; and Warren was miw seen for the last 
time by Colonel Prescott, wdio was not among 
those who ran out of the redoubt, “ but stepped 
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long, witL his sword up,” as he parried the 
thrusts that were made at his person. So great 
was the dust arising now from the dry, loose soil, 
that the outlet was hardly visible. Warren was 
among the last to go out. Just outside of it, there 
was much mingling of the British and Provincials, 
and great confusion, when the firing for a few mo¬ 
menta was checked. At this time, Warren en¬ 
deavored to rally the militia, a contemporary ac¬ 
count says, “ sword in hand.” He was recognized 
by a British officer, who wrested a musket out of 
a^ soldier’s hand, and shot him. He fell about 
sixty yards from the redoubt, being struck by a 
bullet in the back part of his head, on the right 
side. Having mechanically clapped his hand to 
Uie wound, he dropped down dead. The retreat¬ 
ing and the pursuing throng passed on by his 
body. The rail-fence had not been forced, and 
its brave defenders protected their brethren of the 
redoubt as they retreated from the peninsula. 
The victors did not continue their pursuit beyond 
Bunker Hill. 


JACOB BIGELOW. 

Dr. Jacob Bigelow, an eminent physician and 
medical writer, was born in Sudbury, Mass., in 
1787. lie was educated at Harvard, a graduate 
of the class of 1806, wlien lie applied himself to 
the profession of medicine, and entered upon 
that career of successful practice at Boston 
which he has pursued to the resent day. He 
early attached himself to the study of botany, 
and in 1814 publislied his Florida Bostoniensis ; 
(I Collection of PlanU of Boston and its 'oicin- 
ity^ with their Generic and Specific Characters^ 
Vrincipal Synonyms^ Bescryptions^ Places of 
Growth and Time of Flowering^ and Occasional 
Eemarks, a work which has passed through two 
subsequent editions, with numerous additions, in 
1824 and 1840. In 1815 he was appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of Materia Medioa and Medical Chemistry 
at Harvard, and retained the chair for forty 
years. In 1816 he was also appointed first Rum- 
ford Professor, an endowment founded in Har¬ 
vard by the will of Count Rumford, to teach the 
uses of science to the arts and to the welfare of 
men, and lield the olBco till 1827. .Ilis lectures 
delivered in the institution, in this capacity, on 
the I'olationsof science to the arts, were publish¬ 
ed, under the title of 7he Elements of Technology^ 
in Boston, in 1829, a work subsequently enlarged 
by the author in his publication in 1840, entitled 
71ie Us(ful Arts Considered in Connection with 
the Applications of Science, Between the years 
1819 and 1820 he published in three volumes his 
work on American Medical Botany; deing a 
Collection of the Bathe Medicinal Plants of the 
United States^ containing their History and 
Chemical Analysis and Properties and Uses in 
Medicine^ Diet^ and the Arts, This production is 
highly spoken ofdbr its accuracy and perspicuity. 
l)r. Bigelow’s latest and best-known professional 
publication is a volume published in 1854, enti¬ 
tled N'atare in Disease,^ illustrated in various 
Discourses and Essays^ to which are added Mis¬ 
cellaneous Writings^ chief y on Medical Subjects, 
It contains his Discourse “ On Self-Limited Dis¬ 
eases,” read before the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, of which he was president; his lecture 
on “The Treatment of Disease,” before the 


students of the Massachusetts Medical College; 
an introductory lecture On the Medical Profes¬ 
sion and Quackery,” in the same institution; an 
elaborate paper on “ The Pharmacopoeia of the 
United States of America,” contributed to the 
American Journal of Medical Sciences in 1831; 
and an address before the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in 1852, of w’hich society he 
has long held the presidency. 

In 1868, Dr. Bigelow published a little work 
entitled BrieJ Exposition of Rational Medicine^ 
to which is prefixed the Paradise of Boctors^ a 
Fable. It was introduced to the public by a 
very happy notice in the Atlantic Monthly^ 
which has been attributed to Dr. Holmes.* A 
volume of humorous poems, imitating various 
authors, entitled Eolopoesis^ American Rejected 
Addresses^ now first published from the original 
manuscripts,^ which appeared in New York in 
1855, is attributed to him. 

**In 1870 appeared his Modern Inquiries,^ 
CloLSsical,, Professional,, and Miscellaneous ; also 
a pamphlet, Renmr'ks on Classical Studies. 

BOBERT WALN. 

Robert 'Waln was born in Philadelphia in 1797. 
He received a liberal education, but never engaged 
in professional pursuits. He published in 1819 
The Hermit in America on a usit to Philadel- 
pihia,, one of several imitations of an English 
work then popular, the Hermit in London. It 
contains a series of sketches on the fashionable 
ursuits and topics of city life, pleasantly written, 
ut without any features of mark. In the fol¬ 
lowing year he made a similar essay in verse by 
the publication of American Bards,, a Satire. In 
this poem of nearly one thousand lines hei'eviews 
the leading aspirants of the day, praising Olifiton 
and Dwight and condemning Barlow and Hum¬ 
phreys. Lucius M. Sargent and Knight receive 
severe treatment, and the Backwoodsman is dealt 
with in like manner. In the course of the piece 
a number of minor writers of the ever renewed 
race of poetasters are mentioned, most of whom 
have long since been forgotten. A description 
of a newspaper with the approaches of a youth¬ 
ful bard is one of its best passages. 

How oft, when seated in our elbow-chairs, 

Resting at eve, from dull, diurnal cares. 

We hold the daily chronicles of men, 

And read their pages o’er and o’er again; 

A varied charm creeps o’er the motley page, 

Pleasing alike to infancy and age; 

The Politician roams through every clime: 

Tlie Schoolboy dwells on Accidents,—and Rhyme: 
The Merchant harps on Bank stock and Exchange, 
As speculative notions widely range, 

And humming all the advertisements o’er, 

His searching thoughts, each inference explore; 

A secret trust, from rich storehouses, grows ; 

A list of trifles, doubtful credit shows; 

Still as he reads, the air-built castles rise, 

While wealth and hotiours glisten in his eyes: 

Old Ladies seek for Murders,—^Fires—^Escapes; 

Old Maids for Births, and Recipes and Rapes. 

Young Bellos o’er Marriages and Fashions glance, 

Or point, in raptures, to some new Romance; 

Old age (with horror) reads of sudden death; 

The fop, of perfumes for the hair or breath. 


* The Atlmiio Monthltf^ November, 1858. 
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And as he lisps the Thespian Bill of Faro, 

Twirls hia gold-chain, and twists Ids whiskered hair: 
All own the charms that deck the Daily Kews, 

But none more warmly than the youtliful Muse. 

Niue times the midnight lamp has shed its rays 
O’er that young lahorer for poetic bays, 

Who to the heights of Pindus fain would climb. 

By seeking words that jingle into rhyme; 

See how the varying passions flush his face I— 

The hasty stamp I—the petulant grimace!— 

His youtliful brains are puzzled to affc»rd 
A rhyme to sound with some unlucky word, 

’Till, by the Rhyming Dictionary’s aid, 

It finds a fellow, and the verse is made; 

“ For so the rhyme be at the verse’s end. 

No matter whither all the rest does tend.” 

Now, with a trembling stop, he seeks the door. 

So often visitoii in vain before, 

Whose horizontal aperture invites 
Communications from all scribbling wights, 

He stops; and casts hia timid eyes around; 
Approaches;—footsteps on the pavement sound 
With careless air, he wanders from the scene, 

^Till no intruding paasengem are seen; 

Again returns;—^fluttering with fears and hopes 
He slides the precious scroll—and down it drops I 
With hurried steps that would outsti'ip the wind, 
And easting many a fearful glance behind, 

He hastens home to seek the arms of sleep, 

And dreams of quarips, bound in ealf or sheep. 

Gods I how his anxious bosom throbs and beats 
To see the newsman creeping tlirough the streets! 
Thinks, ns he loiters at each- patron's door, 

Whole ages passing in one short half-hour: 

Now, from his tardy hand he grasps the news, 

And, trembling for the honor of his muse, 

Unfolds the paper; with what,eager glance 
Ilis sparkling eyes embrace the vast expanse I 
Now, more iutont, ho giizes on the print, 

But not one single lino of rhyme is in’fcl 
Tlie pnpor falls; he cries, with many a tear, 

My Goal my Ode to Oimid—is not here! 

One hope remains; he claims it with a sigli, 

And “ Z to-morrow” meets his dazzled eye I 

"Wain published a second voluiuo of verno in 
the same year entitled Sui/pM Opm^ or Touc^m 
at the with other poerrm^ and in 1821 The 
Eermit in Philadelphia^ a oontinuatioa of his 
previous work, but mostly occupied with a caveat 
against the introduction of foreign vices into the 
United States. He makes up a formidable list of 
wives sold at Smithflold, betting noblemen, and 
bruised iirizefightors, as an otB^et to the stories by 
English travellers of society in our frontier set¬ 
tlements. 

Wo next hear of our author as the supercargo 
of a vessel, in which capacity he made a voyage 
to China, turning his observations to account on 
his return by writing a history of that country, 
which was published in quarto numbers. He 
also undertook the editorship of the Lives of the 
Signers, alter the nnhlication of the third volume, 
and wrote several of the biographies which ap¬ 
peared in the subaequent portion of the serios. 
In 1824 he publislicd a L\fe of Lafayette, In 
addition to tliese works he was die author of nu¬ 
merous contributions to tlie periodicals of the 
day, IIo died in 1824, 

nTOnxe Bowa 

*Tis the break of day, and cloudless weather, 

The eager dogs are all roaming together, 


The moor-eock is flitting across the heather. 
Up, rouse from your slumbers, 

Away! ' 

No vapor encumbei's the day; 

Wind the echoing horn, 

For the waking mom 
Peeps forth iu its mantle of grey. 

Tlie wild boar is shaking hia dawj bristle, 

Tlie partridge is sounding his morning whistle, 
The red-deer is bounding o’er the thistle 
Up, rouse from your slumbers, 

Away 1 

No vapor encumbers the day; 

Wind the echoing horn, 

For the waking morn 
Peeps forth in its mantle of grey. 


WirXiAM A. MUHLENBEKG. 

The Bov. Dr. Muhlenberg, a descendant from a 
family of revolutionary fame, wtis ftir many years 
the head of St. Paul’s College, Flushing, liOng 
Island, an institution which under his control at¬ 
tained a high measure of usefulness and reputa¬ 
tion. IIo is now Hector of the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Church of the Holy Gouamuniou in the 
city of New York. 

Dr. Muhlenberg published in 1823, U/wrrh 
Poetry: Being portiom of the Pmlme in term, 
and Mymmmited to the Fmtirah and Fmfe ana 
mrione ocoae^ona of the Churchy selected and aU 
tered from mriom Aat/wrs,'^ He has wnce, in 
connexion with the Bev. Dr. Waiuwright, pub¬ 
lished a work on Church Music, and ims tume 
much in the practical advancement of public taste 
in the same direction by the choral arrangements 
of his own church, while he has served church 
poetry as well txs music by the prodiu^tiou of se¬ 
veral highly esteemed hymns. Wo give the best 
known of these in itA original form, with a brief 
note from the Evangelical Catholic, a weekly 
>aper conducted for about a year by Dr. Muhlcn- 
)crg, descriptive of its introduction in the Epis¬ 
copal oollcotiori (vvhei*o it appeals in an abridged 
forixj). 

TM» isttk iiTim. 

Wo have been so repeatedly urgerl by several of 
our Tcotlers to give them the whole of the original 
of ** I would not Urn alway^*^ that we at length com¬ 
ply, though somewhat reluetantly, as it has appeared 
at various times in print before—first in the Phila¬ 
delphia Fpucopal Recorder^ somewhere about the 
year 1824. It was written without tlie remotest 
idea that any portion of it would aver be employed 
in the devotions of the Ohurelu Whatever service it 
has done iu that way is owing to the kte Bislmp of 
Pennsylvania, then the Rector of Bt. Ann’s Chureh, 
Brooklyn, who made the selection of verses out of 
tlie whole, which eonstituU« the prmnit hymn, ami 
offered it to the Committee on Hymns, appointetl by 
the General Convention of ——. The hymn wtw, at 
first, rejected by the committee, of which the un¬ 
known author was a member, who, upon a satirical 
criUcism being made u|>on it, earnestly voted against 
its adoption. It was ailmitted on tile importunate 
application of Dr. Onderdonk to the hisho|» on the 
committee. Tue following is a revised copy o the 
original:— 


* Fhllfi., ISrno. pp. 200. 
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I WOTTLl) NOT MVB ALWAX.—Job Vii. 16. 

I would not live alway—^live alway below I 
Oil no, ril not linger, when bidden to go. 

The days of our pilgrimage granted us here, 

Are enough for life’s woes, full enough for its cheer. 
Would 1 shrink from the path which the prophets of 
God, 

Apostles and martyrs so Joyfully trod? 

While brethren and friends are all hastening home. 
Like a spirit unblest, o’er the earth would I roam ? 

X would not live alway—I ask not to stay. 

Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way: 
Where, seeking for peace, we but hover around, 

Like the patriarch’s bird, and no resting is found; 
Where hope, when she paints her gay bow in the 
air. 

Leaves its brilliance to fade in the night of despair, 
And joy’s fleeting angel ne’er sheds a glad ray. 

Save the gloom of the plumage that bears him away. 

I would not live alway—^thus fettered by ain^ 
Temptation without^ and corruption within ; 

In a moment of strength if I sever the chain. 

Scarce the victory’s mine ere I’m captive again. 

E’en the rapture of pardon is mingled with fears. 
And my cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears. 
The festival trump calls for jubilant songs. 

But my spirit her own muerere prolongs. 

I would not live alway—no, welcome the tomb; 
Since Jesus hath lain there I dread not its gloom: 
Where He deigned to sleep, I’ll too bow my head; 
Oh I peaceful the slumbers on that hallowed bed. 
And then the glad dawn soon to follow that night, 
When the sunrise of glory shall beam on my sight. 
When the full matin song, as the sleepers arise 
To shout in the morning, shall peal through the' 
skies. 

Who, who would live alway—away from hia God, 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode, 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright 
plains, 

And the noontide of glorj eternally reigns: 

Where saints of all ages in harmony meet, 

Their Saviour and brethren transported to greet; 
While the songs of salvation exultingly roll. 

And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul ? 

That heavenly music! what is it I hear ? 

The notes of the harpers ring sweet in the air ; 

And sec, soft unfolding, those portals of gold! 

The King, all arrayed in his beauty, behold I 
Oh, give me, Oh, give me the wings of a dove! 

Let me hasten my flight to those mansions above; 
Aye, ’tis now that my soul on swift pinions woiitd 
soar, 

And in ecstasy bid earth adieu, evermore. 

Dr. Muhlenberg is also the author of several 
pamphlets on topics connected with his church,, 
and with many charitable enterprises. Ilis later 
works are: Family Frayera^ 1801; JEkcmgelical 
Biaterliood; St. Johnland ': Ideal and Actual, 
1869; Woman and Her Accusers: a Sermon; 
Christ cmd the Bible, 1869. 

SAMUEL H. DICKSON' 

Was born in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1798. 
His parents, from the north of Ireland, were both 
of unrnixed Scottish blood. His father came to 
America before the Bovolutionary war,and fought 
in the south under General Lincoln and others. 
He was in Charleston during the siege, but es¬ 
caped in a canoe up Cooper river previous to the 
capitulation. He was long a resident in Charles¬ 


ton, where, he taught the school of the South Ca¬ 
rolina Society. He died in 1819. The maternal 
uncle of Dr. Dickson was Samuel Keilson, the 
editor of the Northern Star, the first paper pub¬ 
lished in Ireland advocating Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion, and was one of the first of the Protestants 
who became United Irishmen. He suffered a 
long imprisonment after the execution of Emmet, 
and, being at last released on condition of expa¬ 
triating himself, came to this country and died at 
Poughkeepsie. 



The early education of Dr. Dickson was chiefiy 
in Charleston College, a respectable high-school 
merely at that time, under Drs. Buist and Hedley 
and Judge King. He was sent to Yale College in 
1811, joined the Sophomore class, and was graduat¬ 
ed in due course. He commenced at once, in his 
seventeenth year, the study of medicine, entering 
the office of Dr. P. G. Prioleau, who had reached 
the highest point of professional eminence at the 
South, and whose practice was extended and lu¬ 
crative in an almost unparalleled degree. In 1817, 
’18, and’19, he attended lectures in the University 
of Pennsylvania in its palmy days, when Chap¬ 
man, Physick, and Wistar were among its facul¬ 
ty, and received the diploma in 1819. He return¬ 
ed to Charleston and became engaged in a large 
practice. In 1823 he delivered a course of lec¬ 
tures on Physiology and Pathology before the 
medical students of the city, the class consisting 
of about thirty. With Dr. Bamsay, who then 
read to the same class a course of lectures on 
Surgery, and Dr. Frost, he undertook the agita¬ 
tion of the subject of domestic medical instruc¬ 
tion, and urged the institution of a Medical Col¬ 
lege in Charleston. He moved the Medical So¬ 
ciety to petition to the Legislature for a charter, 
which was granted, and the school went into ope¬ 
ration in 1824. He was elected without opposi¬ 
tion to the professorship of the Institutes and Prac¬ 
tice of Medicine, which chair he held until 1832, 
when he resigned it in consequence of a contest 
between the Medical Society and the College. The 
next year he was appointed to the same chair in 
the Medical College of the state of South Caro¬ 
lina, newly erected, with a liberal charter from 
the legislature. In 1847 he received the unani¬ 
mous vote of the Mew York University to fill the 
chair rendered vacant by the death of Professor 
Revere, and removed to that city, where he lec¬ 
tured to large classes. In 1850, at the earnest re¬ 
quest of his former colleagues, he resumed his con¬ 
nexion with the Medical School at Charleston. 

His writings are varied and numerous. He has 
been a contributor to many of the periodicals of 
the day, and ha^ delivered many occasional ad¬ 
dresses, which h ive been published. His address 
before the Phi Beta Kappa of Yale in 1842, on 
the Pursuit of Happiness, is one of the most im¬ 
portant of the latter. He has written many arti¬ 
cles in the American Medical Journal of Phila¬ 
delphia, the Medical Journal of Mew York, the 
Charleston Medical Journal and Review, and in 
some of the Western journals. He has published 
two large volumes on the Practice of Medicine. 
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anti, in 1852, a volume of Essays on Life^ 

Ecbin^ cfio., embracing many important questions 
of philosophy and hygiene handled in an ingeni¬ 
ous and popular manner; amply illustrated from 
copious stores of reading and extensive personal 
experience. This book is written in an ingenious 
and candid spirit; his Manual of Pathology and 
Therapeutics has gone through six or seven edi¬ 
tions. A small volume of versos from his pen, 
printed but not published, has been noticed in the 
Sontbern Literary Messenger, to wliicli magazino 
be has sent several papers. In most of the SSouth- 
ern literary jt)unials, the Koso-Bud, Magnolia, 
Literary Gazette, t^c., will he found articles hy 
him. To the Southern Quarterly Review he has 
been from its origin a frequent contributor. 

1858 Dr. Dickson became professor of 
the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Jetfer- 
son College, Philadelphia. Nine years later ho 
published fitudies in Pathology mid TheT(i2>eU'~ 
tics, lie died March 81, 1872, in the words of 
his associates: “Rii )0 in years, and rich in all 
the honors that could be gathered from the 
broad lields of science and literature.” 

wm* 

I seek the quiet of the tomb, 

There would I sleep; 

1 love its aileuce and its gloom' 

So dark and deep, 

I would forget the anjjious cares 
That rend my breast; 

Life’s joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 

Here let me rest. 

Weep not for me, nor breathe one sigh 
Above iny bier— 

Depart and leave me tranquilly, 

Repose is here. 

Mock me not with the lofty inout\d 
Of aculptnml stone; 

Lay mo unmarked beneath the ground 
Ail—all alone. 

OO) AO® AND DBATII—FEOM TUI! KSBAY8 ON MFE, fll.K»P,PAm,&<5. 

Death may be considered physiologically, patho¬ 
logically, and psychologically. We are obliged to 
regard it and speak of it as the uniform ecuTelative, 
and indeed the necessary eoa8equoiice,or final result 
of life; the net of dying as the rounding off, or ter¬ 
mination of t ho^ act of livnig. But it ought to be re¬ 
marked that tliis conclusion is derived, not from any 
understanding or comprehension of the relevnuey of 
the asserted connexion, nor from any d priori rea¬ 
soning applicable to the inquiry, but merely d pos* 
teriori as the result of univeranl experience. All that 
has lived has died; and, therefore, all that lives must 
die. 

Tim solid rock upon which wo tread, at\d with 
which we roar our palaces and temples, what is it 
often, when inioroacopically examined, but a conge¬ 
ries of the fossil remains of innumerable animal tribes! 
The soil from which, by tillage, wo derive our vegeta¬ 
ble food, is scarcely anything more than a more mix¬ 
ture of the decayed and decaying fragments of former 
orgatiic being : the shells and exuvice, the skeletons, 
ana fibres, and exsiccated juices of extinct life. 

I have stated that there is no reason known to us 
why Death should always round the sum of life." 
Up to a certain point of their duration, varying in 
each separate sot of instances, and in the comparison 


of extremes varying prodigiously, the vegetable and 
animal organisms not only sustain themselves, but 
expand and develop themselves, grow and increase, 
enjoying a better and better life, advancing and pro¬ 
gressive. Wherefore is it that at this period all pro¬ 
gress is completely arrested; tluit thenceforward they 
waste, deteriorate, and fail ? Why should they thus 
decline and decay with unerring uniformity upon 
their attaining their highest perfection, their most 
fntenso activity ? This ultimate law is cnpially mys¬ 
terious and inexorable. It is true the 8ucred Writ¬ 
ings tell us of Enoch, “ whom God took, and ho was 
not;” and of Elijah, who was transported through 
the upper air in a chariot of fire; and of Melchistv 
dek, the most extraordinary pemonage whose name 
is recorded, “without father, without mother, with¬ 
out descent: having neither beginning of days, nor 
end of life.” We rend the history witlumt conceiv¬ 
ing the faintest hope from these exceptions to the 
universal rule. Yet our fancy boa always exulted 
in visionary evasions of it, by forging for ourselves 
creations of immortal maturity; youtli, and beauty, 
residing in Elysinu fields of unfading spring, amidst 
the fruition oi perpetual vigor. We would drink,in 
imagination, of the sparkling fountain of roiuvones- 
cence; nay, boldly dare the terror of Medea’s cal¬ 
dron. Wc echo, in every despairing heart, the eja¬ 
culation of the expiring Wolcott, “ Bring back my 
youth I” 

Kefloction, however, cannot fail to raconcile ns to 
our ruthless destiny. There is another law of our 
being, not less unrelentiig, wlum yoke is even 
harsher and more intolerable, from whose pressure 
Death alone can rtdievo us, and in comparison with 
which the absolute certainty of dying becomes a 
glorious blessing. Of whatever else we may remain 
ignorant, each of us, for himself, comes to feel, real¬ 
ize, and know unequivocally that all his eapneitios, 
l)ot,h of action and enjoyment, are transient, and teml 
to pass awo}’; and when our thimt is satiated, we 
turn disguste<l from the bitter lees of tlu^ oiU’C fra¬ 
grant and sparkling cup. I am aware of l*ar- 
ncU’s offered analogy— 

The tree of dci'pcst root t« Amnd 

UuwUlitig sUli to leave iho ground; 

and of Rush’s notion, who imputes to the aged such 
an augmenting love of life that he is at a Ujss to ac¬ 
count for it, and suggests, quaintly entJUgh, that it 
may depend upon eustom, the great moulder of our 
desires and propensities; and that the infirm and 
decrepit “ love to live on, heeause they have m‘qnir- 
ed a habit of living.” His asstmiption is wrong in 
point of fact. lie loses eight of tlie important prin- 
eiple that Old Age is a relative term, and that one 
man may be more superannuated, farther advanced 
in natural decay at sixty, than another at case hun¬ 
dred years, Darr might well rejoice at lieing alive, 
and exult in tlie prosptKrt of e<mtiuuir»g t{» live, at 
one hundred and thirty, being capable, as is affirm- 
e<l, even of the enjoyment of sexual life at that age; 
but he who has hail his three sufficient warnings,’* 
who is deaf, lame, and blind; who, like the monk of 
the Kscurial, has lost all his cotemponirit^s, and is 
condemned to hopeless solitude, and ofipressed wdtli 
the eonseiouancss of dependence and iinlHadlity, must 
look on Death not as a curse, but a refuge* 

Btrcdling with my venerable ami i^steemed eol- 
loagne, Prof. Stephen Eni<»tt* one afternmm, through 
a field on the l>anks of the River Ashley, we came 
upon a negro basking in the sun, the most ancient 
lo<»king pem>nnge I have ever seen. Our aftempta, 
with Ilia aid, to calculate hia age, were of c<nir»e 
conjectural; but we were aatisfied that he was far 
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above one hundred. Bald, toothless, nearly blind, 
bent almost horizontally, and scareely capable of 
locomotion, be was absolutely alone in the world, 
living by permission upon a place, from which the 
generation to which his master and fellow-servants 
belonged had long since disappeared. He expressed 
many an earnest wish for death, and declared, em¬ 
phatically, that he “ was afraid God Ahnighty had 
forgotten him.” 

Birds and fishes are said to be the longest lived of 
animals. For the longevity of the latter, ascertain¬ 
ed in fish-ponds, Bacon gives the whimsical reason 
that, in the moist element which surrounds them, 
they are protected from exsiccation of the vital 
juices, and thus preserved. This idea corresponds 
very well with the stories told of the unealculated 
ages of some of the inhabitants of the bayous of 
Louisiana, and of the happy ignorance of that region, 
where a traveller once found a withered and an¬ 
tique corpse—so goes the tale—^sitting propped in an 
arm-chair among his posterity, who could not com¬ 
prehend why he slept so long and so soundly. 

But the Hollanders and Burmese do not bve espe¬ 
cially long; and the Arab, always lean and wiry, 
lead 3 a protracted life amidst his arid sands. Nor 
can we thus account for the lengthened age of the 
crow, the raven, and the eagle, which are affirmed 
to hold out for two or three centuries. 

There is the same difference among shrubs and 
trees, of which some are annual, some of still more 
brief existence, and some almost eternal. The vene¬ 
rable oak bills defiance to the storms of a thousand 
winters; and the Indian baobab is set down as a 
cotemporary at least of the Tower of Babel, having 
probably braved, like the more transient thougn 
long-eiiauring olive, the very waters of the great 
deluge. 

It will be delightful to know—will Science ever 
discover for us? —what constitutes the difference 
thus impressed upon the long and short-lived races 
of the organized creation. Why must the fragrant 
shrub or gorgeous flower-plant die immediately after 
performing its functions of continuing the species, 
and the pretty ephemeron languish into non-exis1>- 
ence just as it flutters through its genial hour of love 
and grace and enjoyment: while the banyan and the 
chestnut, the tortoise, the vulture, and the carp, 
formed of the same primary material elements, and 
subsisting upon the very same sources of nutrition 
and supply, outlast them so indefinitely ? 

Death from old age, from natural decay—usually 
spoken of as death without disease—-is*most impro¬ 
perly termed by writers an euthanasia. Alas! how 
far otherwise is the truth! Old age itself is, with 
the rarest cxcejftions, exceptions which I have never 
had the good fortune to meet with anywhere—old 
age itself is a protracted and tenuble disease. 

M’BONALD olaeke, 

The Mad Poet, as he was called in Hew York; 
where be figured as the authpr of numerous vo¬ 
lumes, and as a well known eccentno in Broadway 
some twenty years since, was bom in one of the 
How England states, we believe Connecticut. 
An inscjription to the portrait of one of bis books 
supplies the date of his birth, Juno 18,1798. An 
allusion in the preface to another speaks of a scene 
with bis mother at How London, when he was 
in his ninth year; and the same inti'oduction re¬ 
cords his first appearance, August IS, 1819, in 
Broadway, Hew York, thenceforward the main 
haunt and region of his erratic song. 
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He was a poet of the order ot Hat Lee, one of 
those wits in whose heads, according to Bryden, 
genius is divided from madness by a thin parti¬ 
tion. lie was amiable in his weaknesses, having 
no vices, always preserving a gentility of deport¬ 
ment, while he entertained his imagination with a 
constant glow of poetic reverie, investing the oc¬ 
casional topics of the town and the day with a 
gorgeous Byronic enthusiasm. He was constantly 
to be seen in Broadway, and was a regular at¬ 
tendant at the then, as now, fashionable Grace 
church. His blue cloak, cloth cap, and erect 
military air, enhanced by his marked profile, ren¬ 
dered him one of the lions of the pavement. 
■With much purity and delicacy in his vei*ses, it 
Wiis his hobby to fall in love with,^ and celebrate 
in his rhymes, the belles of the city. This was 
• sometimes annoying, however well meant on the 
part of the poet. Then, from the irregukrity of 
his genius, his muse was constantly stooping from 
the highest heaven of invention to the lowest re¬ 
gions of the pathetic. The simple, honest nature 
of the man, however, prevailed; and though wit¬ 
lings occasionally made a butt of him, and enter¬ 
tained themselves with his brilliant flights and his 
frequent sharp wit, he was upon the whole re¬ 
garded, by those who had any feeling for the 
matter, with a certain tenderness and respect.* 
His poems helped to support him. Judging from 
the number of editions and their present scarcity 
he probably succeeded, in some way or other, by 
subscription or the charity of publishers, in getting 
from them a revenue adequate to his humble 
wants. 

We are not certain that the following are the 
titles of all his volumes. In 1820 appeared a 
slight brochure, a of the Em of Eternity 

and other Poems, and in* 1822, The Elixir of 
Moonshine; leing a collection of Frose and Fo- 


* On one ooca^Mon Col. Stone of the CommeTcial, and John 
Lang; of the Gazette, were engaged in a nowapaper altercation, 
in the course of which Lang remarked that Stone's l)i*ains were 
like the poet's, a little zig-zag. McDonald stepped into the 
office of the Commercial, and seeing; the Gazette, wrote this 
impromptu. 

ril toll Johnny Lang In the way of a laugh, 

Since he has dragged my name in his petulant hrawl. 

That most people think it is better by half 
To have hraius that arc zig-zag than no brains at all. 
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etry ly the Mad Foe% a neat volume of one hun¬ 
dred and forty-eight small pages, published at the 
“ Sentimental Epicure’s Ordinary,” and hearing 
the not very savory motto— 

’Tis vain for present fame to wish, 

Our persons first must he forgotten, 

For poets are like stinking fish, 

That never shine until they’re rotten. 

In 1825 Clarke published The Gossip; or^ a 
Zattgh with the ladies, a Grin tcith the Gentle¬ 
men, and Burlesque on Byron, a Sentimental Sor 
tire, with other Poems ; which gave Clason the op¬ 
portunity of showing his cleverness hy burlesquing 
bui'lesque. The next year he sent forth a mis¬ 
chievous volume of poetic Shetohes, with some 
complaints of the “ Dutch dignity” of the wealthy 
young belles who were insensible to his gallantries. 
Tnen there were two series of A fara or the Belles 
of Broadway, and a grand collection of tlie Poems 
in 1836. The last eSuwion of wliich wo have mot 
with the title is AOross and Coronet, ptiblishcdiu 
184:1. Disdaining to extract amusement fixun the 
wildest of those verses, wo may cite a few of the 
others which do credit to the writer’s feelings. 

Those are at the commencement of some stanzas 
on the death of the poet jBrainard, who appears 
to have been his playfellow in their boyhood at 
ITew London. 

So early to the grave, alas I—alas 1 
Life IS indeed a rusliing dream; 

Ilis did on wings of lightning pass, 

Brightening a Nation with its beam. 

Its happy dawn was spent with mine, 

Ana we wore wont, in those young days, 

. Many a joyous hour to join 

In kindred ttisks, and kindred plays. 

Whore now his shrouded form is laid, 

Our boyish footsteps used to go: 

IIow oft, unthinkingly, wo atrayod 
In that sad place, long years ago I 

Life was flushed with phantoms then, 

That tinged each object >Vith their bloom; 

We knew not years were coming, when 
They’d fade in the future’s gloom: 

We had not seen the frown of Hope— 

Know not her eye had ever frowned— 

That soon our hearts would have to grope 
For feelings—manhood never found. 

Saddened as stormy moonlight, looks 
The memory of those half hriglit dayaf. 

When we have stolen away from books, 

And wasted hours in idle plays. 

On Handy’s Point—on Gi’oton Height, 

We struck the ball, or tluw the quoit, 

Or calmly, in the cool twilight, 

From Ilurlbutfs whaif have fiung the bait. 

Tlie following is in one of Clarke’s frequent 
moods. 

oiT mmm a touno omi, tooK wmaruLiv wto Tim 

STEKKT, FKOM A WINDOW Off MISS-'S BOAKDINO SOIIOOU 

IN BNOADWAY. 

Sequestered girl—and dost thou deem 
Thy lot is hard, because thou’rt hidden 

From jmbHc life’s bewildered stream, 

And. public pleasure’s fruit forbidden? 

Thou little knoweat how many cares 
Ai*e scattered o’er the surge of fashion, 


How soon its guilty scene impairs 
Each virtuous hope—each modest paasiom 

The world assumes a winning shape, 

That soils whate’er may dare to eye it. 

And those young hearts alone escape, 

That have the fortitude to fly it. 

It takes the mask of coaxing eyes, 

Of languid words, and bashful wooing, 

Of tutored prayers, and treacherous sighs, 

To tempt the innocent to rum. 

Its look is warm—its heart is cold, 

Its accent sweet—its nature savage; 

Its arms embrace with feeling’s fold, 

Till they shall have the power to—ravage. 

Those who have mingled in its clash, 

And outwardly would seem to prize it. 

Its sweetest cup would gladly dash, 

And while they feel its smile—despise it 

Tlie broken form—^tbe ruffled cheek— 

The icy Voice—^tbe cheerless manner— 
Disgusted hope and feeling speak, 

Worn out beneath a bandit’s banner. 

Maiden I in some yet shapeless years, 

Thou’lt find too true what I nave spoken, 

And read these lines perhaps with tears, 

That steal out from a heart that’s broken. 

There is the spirit of his Now England home in 
these lines:— 

SUNDAY IN SmolWL 

When the tumult and toil of the we^k have ceased, 
How still is the morning that smiles in the east, 

The sweet Sabbath morning that comes to refresh 
Every soul that is faint in its prison of flesh. 

The rich clouds are fringed with yellow and blue— 
The lips of the flowers are silver&l with dew— 

The %vind8 arc reposed upon pillows of balm— 
Enjoyment is throned on the clear azure calm. 

Tlie orchard trees bend their full anus to earth, 
In blessing the breast, where their beauty has birth, 
And wliilo bending in crimson luxuriance there, 
fcJoem to have joined in the Sabbath’s first prayer. 

The little birds sing their gny hymns in the boughs— 
The delicate winds from their cradles aroust^ 

The Sun gently lifts his broad forehead on high, 

As Serenity presses her cheek to the sky. 

And shall man, who might bo an Angel in tenm. 
Would he weep out tlie stains of his sensual years, 
While Nature ishrim’d witli affection and praise, 

Be a stranger to God, on this dearest of days I 

0 no—the .deep voice of the steeple is loud, 

And City and Village in worship are howe<l, 

While the blue eyes of Bummer look tendei ly down, 
And nothing but Bin has a fear or a frown. 

M’Donald’ft mixture of crudities and subllmiticB 
attracted the public, wo fear, moren than his (*or- 
rcctor pieces. lie was the mad poet of the town, 
Kmiethiug like the fool in old plays, venting ho¬ 
milies ill most melancholy jest, jierhaps with a 
broken note of music, or a half caught felicity of 
^niusgrasi>od at inoneof Ida quick randomflightH. 
Of his humorous efforts a single siiecitnen may 
suffice, which he appears to have written on the 
completion of the 

ASTON BODrsm 

The winds of 1^7 84, 

Beat on a young Dutehmaifs head, 

Who on his brawny shouldera bore 
Beaver skins, he said 
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He’d sell, extremely cheap— 

He sold a heap. 

To the shaggy burden bent 
Firmly, for many a year, 

From the copper seeds of a cent. 

Has reaped a golden harvest, here, 

Till his name is smothered in bank stock, 

And notched on the eternarrock. 

His funeral monument is done— 

CroTViied with its granite wreath— 

Poverty, load the loudest gun, 

When he shall bequeath 
His example—as Industry stares— 

How to gild grey hairs. 

A jovial tomb-stone,—whew I 
Such as but few on earth afford— 

Many a Fellow will get blue. 

Many a mock-dirge be roared 
From those gay corners, when Hew York 
Hears other Centuries laugh, an4 talk. 

Its front, to the flashing East, 

Let the broadside of the heaviest storm. 

With wild, white lightnings creased. 

Thunder for Ages on its form, 

Twill stand through thick and thin. 

Showers of—whiskey punch, within. 
Benevolence, bid him build, 

A twin-tomb to that Alpine pile, 

Have it with homeless orphans filled, 

Whose fond and grateful smile, 

Shall memory’s sweetest moonlight shed. 

For ever, o’er his mouldering head. 

Scorn and sentiment were the .best winged ar¬ 
rows in Clarke’s quiver. His indignation at for¬ 
tune for her treatment of geniu's and beauty, and 
at the fopperies and impertinences of fashion, was 
unbounded; he woukl rant in these fits of indig¬ 
nation beyond the powers of the language; but 
he would always be brought back to human sen¬ 
sibility by the sight of a pretty face or an innocent 
look. 

His verses are incongruous enough, grotesque 
and absurd to the full measure of those qualities, 
but a kind eye may bo attracted by their very ir¬ 
regularity, and find some soul of goodness in them; 
anil a lover of oddity—who would have subscribed 
for a copy when the poet was living—may inno¬ 
cently enough laugh at the crudities. At any 
rate we have thought some notice of the man 
worth presenting, if only as a curious reminiscence 
of city life in Hew York, and a gratification to the 
inquiring visitor at Greenwood Cemetery, who 
asks the meaning of the simple monument at “ the 
Poet’s Mound, Sylvan Water,” upon which the 
death of M’Douuld Clarke is recorded March 5, 
1842. 

ISAAC STAEE 0LA80H, 

A WKiTBE of fine talent but of a dissipated life, 
was born in New York in 1798. His father was 
a wealthy merchant of the city. The son had a 
good education and inherited a fortune. He wast¬ 
ed the latter in a course of prodigal living, and 
was driven to exhibit his literary accomplislv 
ments as a writer of poems, generally more re¬ 
markable for spirit than sobriety, as a teacher of 
elocution, and as an actor. He appeared on the 
boards of the Bowery and Park theatres in lead- 
icig Shakespearian parts, but without much suc¬ 


cess. In 1825 he published Don Juan^ Oemtos 
XVII., XVIII., supplementary to the poem of Lord 
Byron, and in a kindred f ein, not merely of the 
grossness but of the wit. It made a reputation 
for the author, and still remains probably the best 
of the numerous imitations of its brilliant original 
which have appeared. The scandal of the au¬ 
thor’s life faithfully reflected in it, added not a 
little to its piquancy. 

This was followed, in 1826, by a collection of 
poems entitled Horaee in New York. In this the 
author celebrates Malibran, then in the ascendant 
in opera. Dr. Mitchill, Halleck, and the Croakers, 
and other gossip of the town. In addition to 
these playful effusions, his capacity for serious 
verse is shown in some feeling lines to the memory 
of the orator and patriot Emmet. 

In 1833 he wrote a poem founded on the 
‘‘Beauchampe tragedy” of Kentucky; but the 
manuscript was never seen by any of his family, 
though he was heard to repeat passages from it. 
The poem is probably irrecoverably lost. 

In 1834 Clason closed his life by a miserable 
tragedy in London, whither he had gone as a 
theatrical adventurer. Reduced to poverty, this 
man of naturally brilliant powers threw away 
the opportunities of life by suicide. In company 
with his mistress he carefully sealed the room in 
which they lodged in London against the admis¬ 
sion of air, and lighted a fire of charcoal, from the 
fumes of which both were found suffocated. 

NAPOLBOX-—FEOM THE DON JHAX. 

I love no land so well as that of France— 

Land of Napoleon and Charlemagae; 

Renowned for valor, women, wit, and dance. 

For racy Burgundy, and bright Champagne— 
Whose only word in battle was “ advance,” 

While that “ Grand Genius” who seemed bom to 
reign— 

Greater than Ammon’s son,, who boasted birth 
From heaven, and spurned all sons of earth. 

Greater than he, who wore his buskins high, 

A Yenus armed, impressed upon his Seal— 

Who smiled at poor Oalphurnia’s prophecy, 

Nor feared the stroke he soon was doomed to feel; 
Who on the Ides of March breathed his last sigh. 

As Brutus plucked away his “ cursed steel,” 
Exclaiming as he expired, *^Et tu Brute 1” 

But Brutus thought he only did his duty. 

Greater than he who at nine years of age, 

On Carthage’ altar swore eternal hate. 

Who with a rancor, time could ne’er assuage— 
With Feelings, no reverse could modei’ate— 

With Talents, such as few would dare engage— 
With Ho]>e3^ that no misfortune could abate— 
Died, like his rival, both with.broken hearts: 

Such was their fate, and such was Bonaparte’s. 

Napoleon Bonaparte! thy name shall live, 

Till Time’s last echo shall have ceased to sound, 
And if Eternity’s confines can give 
To Space reverberation—^round and round 
The Spheres of Heaven, the long, deep cry of “ Yive 
Napoleon I” in Thunders shall rebound— 

The Lightning’s flash shall blaze thy name on high, 
Monarch of Earth, now Meteor of the Sky I 

What 1 though on St. Helena’s rooky shore, 

Thy head be pillowed, and thy form entombed,— 
Perhaps that Son, the child thou didst adore. 

Fired with a father’s fame, may yet be doomed 
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To crash the bigot Bourbpn, and restore 

Thy moiild’riag ashes, ere tliey l:>e consumed;— 
Perhaps, may run the course thyself didst run— 
And light the World, as Comets light the sun ; 

’Tis better thou art gone; ’twere sad to see 
Beneath an “ imbecile’s” impotent reign, 

Thy own nnvanqiiished legions, doomed to be 
Cursed instruments of vengeance on poor Spain,— 
That land so glorious once in chivalry, 

Now sunk ill Slav’ry and in Shame again ; 

To see th’ Imperial Guard, thy dauntless band, 

Made tools for such a wretch as JFeo’dinand. 

Farewell Napoleon I thine hour is past; 

No more earth trembles at thy dreaded name, 

But France, unhappy France, shall long contrast 
Thy deeds with those of worthless D^AjiffoulSme. 
Ye Godsl how long shall slavery’s thraldom last? 

Will France alone remain for ever tame ? 

Sayl will no Wallace, will no Washington, 

Scourge from thy soil the infamous Bourbon ? 

Is Freedom dead ? Is Nero’s reign restored ? 

Frenchmen 1 remember Jena, Austerlilzl 
The first, which made thy Emperor the Lord 
Of Prussia, and wliicli almost threw in fits 
Qnct Frod’rick William—he who at the board 
Took all the Ihnissian uniform to bits; 

Fred’rick, the king of regimental tailors,. 

As Mudson Lorn the very prince of jailers. 

Farewell Napoleon I liadst thou have died 
The coward acorpion^s death—afraid, ashamed, 

To meet Adversity’s advancing tide, 

The weak had praised thoo, but the wise had 
blamed; 

But nol though torn from countiy, child, and bride, 
With Bjnrit unsubdued, with Soul untamed, 

Great in Misfortune, as in Glory high. 

Thou darodst to live through life’s worst agony. 

Pity, for thee, shall weep her fountains dry I 
Morey, for thee, shall hanknqit all her store I 
Yalor snail pluck a garland from on high I 
And Honor twine thoAvreuth thy temples o’erl 
Beauty Khali beckcMi to thee from the Bky 1 
An<f smiling Seraphs open wide Heaven’s door I 
Around thy lieiid the brightest Stains shall meet, 

And rolling Buns play sportive at thy feet 1 

Farewell Napoleon 1 a long farewell 1 
A Btraiiger’a tongue, alas I must, hymn thy worth; 
No craven Gaul dare wake hi^Iarj) to tell 
Or sound in song the spot that gave thee birth. 
No more thy Name, that with itSS* magic spell 
Aroused the shimb’ring nations of the earth, 
Echoes nroniul thy land 1 ’tia past; at length, * 
France sinks beneath the away of Charles tiie Tenth. 

THOMAS ADDIS IMMDT, 

Son of a land, where Nature spreads her green, 

But Tyranny secures the hloHSonied boughs; 

Son of a race, long fed with Freedom’s flame, 

Yet trampled on when blazing in her cause:— 

With reverence I greet thee, gifted man— 

Youth’s saucy blood subsides at thy grey hairs. 

Oh, what was the true working of thy soul— 
What griefs—what thoughts played in thy pliant 
mind, 

Wlien, in the pride of manhood’s steady glow, 

Thy hack was turned upon the fav’rite trees, 

Which, to thy childhood, had bestowed a {shade ? 
When every step, which bore thee to the shore, 
Went from ol<l paths, and hospitable roofs ?■— 

Did not the heartVtear trembU in thine eye, 

A prayer for Erin quiver on tliy lip, 


As the ship proudly held her prow aloft, 

And left the green isle in her creaming wake ? 

And if a grief pressed on thy manly heart, 

A prayer arose upon the ocean breeze, 

At leaving each beloved face aiul scene :— 

Did not the tear appear, and praise arise, 

When stranger forms held out the friendly hand-, 
When shores, as strange, with smiles adopted thee? 
Y'es! yes I there was a tear:—a tear of joy;— 
There was a prayer:—a prayer of gratitude. 

And well thou hast returned each kindness done, 
A birth-right purchased by thy valued deeds; 

And those who tendered thee a brother’s grasp, 
Bow, with respect, at thy intelligence, 

And glory in the warmth their friendship showed. 

I love to see thee in the crowded court, 

Filling the warm air with sonorous voice, 

Which use hath polished, time left unimpaired— 
Bold, from the knowledge of thy powers of mind; 
Flowing in speech, from Naturo'^s liberal gifts— 
While tiiy strong figure and commanding arm, 
Want but the toga’s full and graceful fold, 

To fonn a model worthy of old Romo. 

I smile to see thy still unbending form 
Dare winter’s cold and summer’s parching heat, 
And buffet the wild crowd with gallant strength— 
The slight bamboo poised graceful in thy hand, 

And wielded with the air of Washington— 

While thy light foot comes bravely from the earth, 
As if the mind were working in the trunk. 

And yet, though I enjoy thy frosty strength, 
Tliore’s something tells me in thy furrowed face, 

A virtuous ago cannot o’eretep the tomb! 

A solemn something whispers to my soul, 

The court will feel the silence at thy death, 

More that! it liid thy bursts of eloquence. 

While thy chair standing in thy now waim home* 
Will have an awful vohl when thou art gone. 

What is’t to thee if thy long life should wanel 
The immortal soul will unnubdued arise. 

And glow upon the steps of Ciod’s own throne; 

Like inceuHe kiiullcd on an altar’s top. 

Cold as thy monument thy frame nmst be— 
Warm ns thy heart will be thy epitajih. 

For thus the aching mind of valutMl friend, 

{Shall “iiay the last meed to the man he loved; 

** Green as the gross around this quiet spot; 

Ture as tho Heavens almve this eenotnpn; 

Warm ns tho sun that sinks o’er yonder hills; 

And active as the rich, careerh g clouds; 

Was he who lies in eaitli a thing of nought! 

A thing of nought 1—For what is man, great God I 
A very worm; an insect of a day— 

His body but the chrys’Hs to his mind I 

F<»r, oven here—here where the good man’s laid, 

Ami proud (’ohnnhia's genius gru»v<‘K— 

We can but murmur: Here an Kminet lies.” 

JOHN HUGHES. 

This distinjijtiiHhed divine and controversialist 
was iKirn in the north of Ireland, I TAB. He 
eaino to America in his nineteenth year, and 
studied theology at the college of Mount St. Mary, 
Enimetabnrg, Maryland. Soon afH‘r his ordina¬ 
tion in 1B2I5, he Iwcanie the re<‘tor of a Homan 
Catholic (diurcli in Philadelphia, where he en¬ 
tered, in tH'M\ upon a newspaper discussion with 
the Rev, I>r. John Breckenndge, a lea<rmg divine 
of the Presbyterian church. The artiides thus 
published were colleetiMl in a vohnne. An oml 
uisensaion between the same parties took place in 
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1834. In 1838, Br. Hughes, having been ap¬ 
pointed Bishop Administrator of hTew York, re¬ 
moved to that city. In 1840, he commenced an 
agitation of the School question, claiming either 
that no tax should be levied for educational pur¬ 
poses, or, if levied, its proceeds be distributed 
among the various reli^ous denominations of the 
community, it being impossible, as he urged, to 
provide a system of education which could be 
tolerated by all. The reading of the ordinary 
Protestant version of the Bible he especially ob¬ 
jected to. The long discussion of the subject 
which followed was maintained with great 
energy, perseverance, and ability by the prelate, 
who succeeded in obtaining a modification of the 
previously existing system. His claim that the 
church property of his denomination should be 
exclusively vested in the hands of the clergy, 
likewise urged at an early period of his episcopate, 
has also caused much discussion, and has been 
revived in the year 1855 in a controversy 
between Dr. Hughes and the Hon. Erastus 
Brooks, of the Hew York Senate, growing out of 
a statement by the latter that the Bishop was, in 
this manner, in possession of property to the 
value of five millions of dollars. The articles 
which have passed between the parties have 
been collected in two separate and rival publica¬ 
tions. In 1850, Bishop Hughes and his diocese 
wore proTnoted by Pius IX. to archiepiscopal 
rank. Ilis energetic discharge of the duties of 
his elevated position has not interfered with Ins 
literary activity. He has constantly, as occasion 
has arisen, availed himself of the newspapers of 
the day to repel charges made against his deno¬ 
mination in relation to its action on contempo¬ 
rary questions, and has also frequently apjjearecl 
as a lecturer. Several of his productions in the 
jast named capacity have been published, and 
exhibit him, in common with his less elaborate 
efforts, as a vigorous, animated, and polished 
writer, decided in the expression of opinion, and 
quick in availing himself of every advantage of 
debate. The following are the titles of these 
addresses: GJimtianity the only Source of 
Morale Social^ and PolUical Regeneration^ de¬ 
livered in the hall of the House of Representatives 
of the United States in 1841, by request of the 
members of both houses of Congress; The 
Church and the World ; The Decline of Pro- 
testantum; Lecture on the Antecedent Oaim 
of the Irish Famine in 1847 ; Lecture on Mix¬ 
ture of Ginl and Bcclesiastical Power in the 
Middie Agen; Lecturm on the Importance of a 
Christian Bam for the Science of Political 
Economy; Two Lectures on the Moral Causes 
that ham produced the Boil Spirit of the Times ; 
Delnite before the Common Council of Ffew ¥ 01 % 
on the Catholic Petition respecting the Common 
School Fund; and TKe Catholic Chapter %n the 
Jlistory <f the United States. 

Bishop Hughes is an impressive and agreeable 
speaker. In person he is tall and well propor¬ 
tioned, with a oouutenanco expressive of benevo¬ 
lence and dignity. 

Archbishop Hughes died at his residence in 
Hew York, in the sixty-sixth year of his age 
and the twentieth of his episcopate, January 3, 
1864. For the last few years of his life, his 


health had been much broken. His interest in 
public affairs, as w'ell as in the conduct of his 
diocese, continued, however, unabated. At the 
outbreak of the rebellion, in 1861, he gave his 
voice for the Union, and was subsequently en¬ 
gaged, during a visit to Europe, in a semi-official 
way, in strengthening by his social influence the 
cause of the United States abroad. On his re¬ 
turn, on occasion of the draft riots’in Hew York 
in July, 1863, he addressed a meeting of his fel¬ 
low-citizens, from the balcony of his house, in a 
characteristic speech, enjoining on the members 
of his flock quiet and obedience to the laws. 
His funeral sermon was preached at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, by Bishop McClosky of Albany, who 
spoke with gratitude of the many important 
services the deceased archbishop had rendered 
to the Roman Catholic Church in America. 

**''In 1866 was published a Life of John 
Mughes^ D. D., by John R. G-. Hassard. 


LEONAEB WITHINaTOJSr. 

The Rev. Leonard Withington, a venerable 
clergyman of Hew England, and author of nu¬ 
merous miscellaneous writings, wms born in 
Dorchester, Mass., August 9, 1789. He was 
educated at Yale College, where he graduated 
in 1814. He studied divinity, and in 1816 be¬ 
came settled over the First Church in Hewbury, 
where he continued pastor for forty-two years, 
when he asked and received a colleague, in his 
seventieth year. His published pamplilets, ser¬ 
mons, lectures, and contributions to periodicals 
and newspapers are numerous. In the year 
1836 he published in two volumes (Boston, Per¬ 
kins <fe Marvin) a collection of papers entitled 
The Puritan., a Series of Essays., Political, 
Moral, and Miscellaneous, by John Oldbicg, Esq. 
This book, written in a pleasing style, is a pic¬ 
turesque reproduction of the lights and shades 
of old Hew England life, traced by a practised 
moralist and cultivated reader, whose birth in 
the last century enabled him to speak -with 
experience of the manners and opinions of a 
fast changing era. There is a healthy home 
flavor, which gives the work a permanent value 
as a contribution to the social history of the 
times described. It answers to the design of 
the author expressed in his preface: “ I have 
attempted to remember in every page that I am 
an American; and to write to the wants and 
manners of just such a people as those among 
whom I was born. I have always blamed our 
authors for forgetting the woods, the’vales, the 
hills and streams, the manners and minds, 
among which their earliest impressions were 
received and their first and most innocient hours 
were passed. A sprig of white-weed, raised in 
our own soil, should be more sweet than the 
marjoram of Idalian bowers; and the screaking 
of the night-hawk’s wings, as he stoops in our 
evening sky, should make better melody in our 
ears than the softest warblings of a foreign 
nightingale. If I have sometimes verged to too 
much homeliness and simplicity, my only apol¬ 
ogy is, in the language of Scripture— I dwell 
among mine own people.'^'’ 

In 1861 the author published in Boston (J. E. 
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Tilton & Co.), a volume entitled Solomonh Song 
Translated and Explained^ in three parts. This 
book, the elaborate production of forty years’ 
labor, is designed not to be a mere commentary 
on the Song, but to einbddy the laws of Hebrew 
literature, in its peculiar forms, which prevail 
throughout the Old Testament. Though the 
author of various compositions, this is the only 
one which Mr. Withington has published with 
his name. 

JAMES SAVAGE. 

James Savage was born in Boston, Mass., July 
18, 1789, his ancestors having resided in that 
city since the arrival of the American founder of 
the family. Major Thomas Savage, from Eng¬ 
land, in 1685. He was educated at Harvard, a 
graduate of the year 1803; was admitted to the 
Suffolk bar in 1807; in 1812 was elected a Rep¬ 
resentative to the State Legislature, and in 1820 
a delegate to the convention for amending the 
State Constitution, in the debates of which he 
took a prominent part. He died at Boston, 
March 8, 1873. 

Mr. Savage early displayed a fondness for lit¬ 
erature and the study of the early history of his 
native State. He was, for five years, associated 
in the editorship of Monthly Anthology^ a lit¬ 
erary periodical, commenced in Boston in 1808, 
and continued till 1811. It was conducted with 
eminent ability, and prepared the way for the 
subsequent estal)lishmont of the Forth American 
[Review^ to which Mr. Savage was also a contri¬ 
butor. In 1811, ho delivered a Fonrtli-of-July 
oration in Boston, at the request of the city au¬ 
thorities, and in 1812 the Phi Beta Kappa Ora¬ 
tion at Cambridge. In 1825, ho edited Governor 
■Winthrop’s History of Feto England^ from the 
original manuscripts, enriching the work with 
numerous notes, learned and anticpiariati, illus¬ 
trating “the civil and ecclesiastical concerns, the 
geography, settlement, and institutions of the 
country, and the lives and manners of the prin¬ 
cipal, planters,” A second edition of this work 
was published in 1858. In 1882 ho published, 
in the Few England Magazine., a history of the 
adoption of the Constitution of Massachusetts. 
Tlis main literary undertaking is a work’of learn¬ 
ed antiquarian diligence, the labor of twenty 
years; it is entitled, A Oenealogical Dictionary 
of the First Settlers of Few liJnglands showing 
Three Generations of those who mme h^ore 
May^ 1692, on the "basis of Farmer's Register. It is 
in four large, closely-condensed octavo volumes, 
the first two of which were issued in 1860, and 
the last in 1862. This work, the Forth Ameri* 
can Review pronounces, “considering the ob¬ 
scurity of moat of those whose names are men¬ 
tioned in it, their number, and the difficulty of ob¬ 
taining information respecting them, the most 
stupendous work on genealogy ever compiled.”* 
FRANCIS L. HAWKS, 

An eminent pulpit orator of the Protestant 
Episcopal Ohuroh, was born in North Carolina, 

♦ W. A. Renim., Jnly, 186a Mr. Lorinffs Rundr^d JBoUan 
Orators^ 85S, 860, Mw Rkgland JBstorical ami Gm sahgioai 
vol. 1, pp. 81-81 


at Newbern, June 10, 1798. His grandfather 
came with the colonial governor Tryon from 
England, and was employed as an architect in 
some of the prominent public works of the state, 
and was distinguished by his liberal opinions in 
the Revolution. 

He was graduated at the University of North 
Carolina, and prosecuting the study of the law in 
the office of the lion. William Gaston, was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar at the age of twenty-one. 
He continued the practice of the law for* several 
years in his native state, with distinguished suc¬ 
cess. A memorial of his career at this period is 
left to the public in his four volumes of Reports 
of Decisions in the Supreme Court of Fort'h 
Carolina^ 1820-26, and his Digest of all the 
Gases decided and reported in Forth Carolina. 
In his twenty-third year he was elected to the 
Legislature of his state. 

IIis youth had been marked by its high tone 
of character, and his personal qualities and incli¬ 
nations led him to the church as his appropriate 
sphere. He was ordained by Bishop Ravcnscrofb 
in 1827. Ilis earliest miuistoriul duties were in 
charge of a congregation in New Haven. In 
1829 ho became the a.ssistant minister of St. 
James’s Church, Philadelphia, in which Bishop 
White was rector. The next year 1 le was called to 
Sfc. Stephen’s Church in New York, in which city 
hid reputation for eloquence became at once per¬ 
manently established. From St. Stephen’s ho 
passed to St Tliomas’s Church in 1882, and con¬ 
tinued his connexion with the parish till his re¬ 
moval to Mississippi in 1844, During the latter 
period of his brilliant career at St Thomas’s, ho 
was relieved from a portion of his city panvcinal 
hibors by an assistant, and devoted himself to a 
liberal plan of education, which he had matured 
with great ability, and the details of whicli were 
faitlifully carried out. lie establidhed at Flush- 



St Thomns^s Hall 


ing, Long Hand, a boanling school, to which he 
gave the name of St. Thomas’s 1 lalL The grounds 
wore prei>aroil and the buildings erected liy him; 
a liberal provision was made for the instruction 
and jiersonal comforts of the students. He intro- 
ducetl order and metluxl in all departments. 
Substantial comfort and prosperity pervaded the 
establishment on all sides. Unfortunately the 
experiment fell upon a period of great commer- 
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cial pressure, and the fruits of the hearty zeal, 
labor, and self-denial of its projector, were lost 
in its financial embarrassments. The failure of 
this institution was a serious loss to the cause 
of education. Its success would have greatly as¬ 
sisted to elevate the standard of the frequently 
mismanaged and even injurious country boarding 
schools. As^ a characteristic of Dr. Hawks’s 
habitual consideration for the needy members of 
his profession, and of his own personal disinter¬ 
estedness, it may be mentioned that it was his in¬ 
tention, when he had fairly established the insti¬ 
tution, to leave it in the hands of appropriate 
trustees, with the simple provision that the sons 
of poor clergymen should receive from it, with¬ 
out charge, an education worthy the position due 
their parents. 

Previous to his departure for the south-west, 
Dr. Hawks had, in 1886, passed a summer season 
in England, procuinng, in accordance with a pro¬ 
vision of the General Convention, copies of im¬ 
portant papers relating to the early history of 
the Episcopal Church in America. In this he 
had the assistance of the eminent dignitaries of 
the English Church, and secured a large and 
valuable collection of MSS., which have been 
since frequently consulted on important topics of 
the ecclesiastical and civil history of the country. 
While at Elu-hing, after his return, he printed 
considerable portions of them in the Church Re¬ 
cord, a weekly paper devoted to the cause of 
Christianity and education, which, commenced in 
November, 1840, was continued till October, 
1842.* The Record was conducted by Dr. 
Hawks, and besides its support of Protestant 
theology in the agitations of the day induced by 
the publication of the “ Oxford Tracts,” in which 
Dr. Hawks maintained the old American church- 
man«hi[) and respect for the lights of the laity, 
which he had learnt in the schools of White and 
Ravenscroft, the journal made also a liberal pro¬ 
vision for the display of the sound old English 
literature, in a series of articles in which its wants 
were set forth from Sir Thomas More to De Foe. 
In 1887 Dr. Hawks established the Few Yorh 
JReview^ for a time continuing its active editor, 
and commencing its valuable series of articles on 
the leading statesmen of the country, with his 
papers on Jefferson and Bui’r.t 

While in the south-west Dr. Hawks w^as elected 
Bishop of Mississippi, his confirmation in which 
office was met by opposition in the General Con¬ 
vention, where charges were proposed against him 
growing out of the financial dimculties of the St. 
llxomas’s Hall education scheme. His vindica¬ 
tion of his course in this matter occupied several 
hours at the Convention at Philadelphia, and is 
described by tliose who listened to it as a mas- 


♦ Throes volumes of this work were puhllsheA hy 0. R. Liu- 
Aon, an Ingenious psactloal printer, and since the clever editor 
of the Flushing OtaeUe; two in q^wto of the weekly, and a 
third in a monthly octavo. 

t From the hands of Dr. Hawks the Review passed under the 
management of his associate In the enterprise, the Rev. Dr. 0. 
8. Henry, the translator of Cousin, author of aHistory of Philo¬ 
sophy in Harpers’ Family Library, and for many years Pro¬ 
fessor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy In the New York 
University. When Dr. Henry retired from the Review, he was 
succeeded by that most acoompllshed man of letter^ the orga¬ 
nizer and first librarian of the Astor library, Dr. J. G. Col¬ 
well, by whom the work was conducted till its close In Its 
tenth volume in 1641* 


terly and eloquent oration: clear and ample in 
statement, powerful and convincing in the nobie 
appeal of the motives which bad led him to rhe 
disastrous enterprise. A vote of acquittal was 
passed,^ and the matter referred to the Diocese of 
Mississippi, which expressed its entire confidence. 
That bishopric was, however, not accepted, nor 
the bishopric of Rhode Island, tendered in 1854. 
In 1842 Dr. Hawks edited a volume of the Hamilton 
papers from MSS. confided to him by the venerable 
widow; but the undertaking was laid aside with 
a single volume, the work having been afterwards 
entered upon by Hamilton’s son, with the as¬ 
sistance of Congress.* In 1844 he accepted the 
rectorship of Christ’s Church in New Orleans, a 
position which he held for five years; during 
which time he also lent his assistance to the 
furtherance of the organization of the State Uni¬ 
versity, of which he was made President. He 
returned to New York in 1849 at the request of 
his friends, with the understanding that provision 
was to be made for his St. Thomas’s Hall obliga¬ 
tions ; the unabated admiration of his eloquence 
and personal qualities readily secured a sufficient 
fund for this object, and he thereafter filled the 
pulpit at Calvary* Church till 1861. 



The literary publications of Dr. Hawks are two 
volumes of Gontributiom to the Ecclesiastical 
History of the United States^ embracing the 
states of Virginia and Maryland; a volume of 
T?ie GonatitiUions and Comom of the E^isco'paJi 
Church with notes; a caustic essay on Auricular 
Oo}fession in the Protestant Episcopal Churchy 
published in 1860; an octavo, Egypt and its 
Monuments^ in particular relation to biblical evi¬ 
dence; a translation of Rivero and Tschudi’s 
Antiquities of Peru^ in 1863 ; and sevex’al juve¬ 
nile volumes of natural histox'y and American 
annals published in the ‘‘Boy’s and GiiTs Li- 
bi'ary” by the Harpei*s, with the title “ Uncle Phi¬ 
lip’s Oonvei'sations.” Dr. Hawks is also the author 
of a few poems, mostly descriptive of incidents in 
his parochial relations, which have been recently 

♦ The OfBcial and other Papers of the late Major-General 
Alexander Hamilton, compiled chiefly from theori^nals In the 
possession of Mrs. Hamilton. 8vo. New York : Wiley and 
Putnam. 1842. 
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printed in the Forth Carolina collection of poetry 
entitled “ Wood Fotes.’’ It is under.stood that he 
has in preparation a work on the Antiquities of 
America^ a subject which has long employed his 
attention. In addition to these literary pursuits, 
which have been but episodes in his active pro¬ 
fessional career, Dr. Hawks has delivered several 
lectures and addresses, of which we may mention 
particularly a biographical sketch of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and a vindication of the early position of 
Forth Carolina in the affairs of the Revolution. 
He has been also an active participant in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Few York Ethnological, Histori¬ 
cal, and Geographical Societies. Of the most 
important part of Dr. Hawks’s intellectual labors, 
his addresses from tlie pulpit, it is enough to say 
that their merits in argument and rhetoric have 
deservedly maintained his high position as an 
orator, through a period and to an extent rare in 
the history of popular eloquence. A manly and 
unprejudiced conviction of Christian truth, a 
brilliant fancy, illuminating ample stores of read¬ 
ing, and a practical knowledge of the world; 
seldom seen physical powers; a deep-toned voice, 
expressive of sincere fooling and pathos, and 
easy and melodious in all its uttei*ances; a warm 
Southern sensibility, and courageous conduct in 
action, are among the qualities of the man, which 
justify the strong ];) 0 rsonal influence which he has 
long exercised at will among his oiintomporaries. 

APPE1A.L FOP UNION OF TUB PBVOLTTTIONARY FATIIBUS AND 

STATESMEN A THANKSOIVINO SERMON AT OAEVAttY 

onuROir, ON “‘the duty of cultivating- unity and tub 

SPIRIT OF NATIONALITY.” 

Wo owe the cultivation of this spirit, the impor¬ 
tance of which I have been endeavoring to esta¬ 
blish, to the memory of our heroic old fathers. Theirs 
was the fli*st great onward march in the work of 
making us a nation. Every step of that march was 
marked by their blood and sufferings. They did not 
know all that they were doing; but they did see, 
dimly rising up in the distance before them, freedom 
for themselves and their children, and freedom was 
the root of their planting, from which union and na¬ 
tionality sprung. What think you, could they 
come back irom their graves and stand here among 
us to-day, to see the nation of which they planted 
the seed nearly eighty years ago; what think you 
tliey would say to us uiiou this subject? They 
would tell us of that dark, sad period, when with¬ 
out arms and without ammunition; with nothing 
but courage to Bupply the want of discipline, and 
with no leader but God Almighty, they looked in 
upon their brave hearts, and questioning them, re¬ 
ceived for response, “ Be free, or die 1” And thou 
they solemnly swore, the Lord being their helper, 
that they would be free. They would tell us how 
they tore thcinsolves away from weeping wives and 
cliifdren; and how the noole mothers from whom we 
sprung, chid the children for their tears, even while 
they wept themselves, and how, dashing the teai^ 
drops from their eyelids, they threw their arms 
around them for a parting embrace, and without a 
falter in the voice, rung out in clear, womanly tones, 
the words—often remeiubored afterwards in the bat¬ 
tle strife—-'* Go, my brave husband I go, my daring 
boyl I give you to your bleeding country; I give 
you to the righteous cause of ffeodom; and if He 
so will it, I give you back to God.” They would 
tell us how, through seven long yeai*s, they endured 
cold and hunger and nakedness; how they fought, 
how they bled, how some among them died; how 


God went with them and brought them through tri¬ 
umphant at last. They would tell us how they were 
more than compensated for all they had sulfered, as 
they looked around, (as on this day,) and in this 
mighty nation of many millions, saAv what God was 
working out in their seven long years of suffering. 
And who among us, as the story ceased, would dare 
to say to these venerable witnesses to the past, 
“ Shall we throw away that* which cost you so much ; 
shall we break up our unity; shall wo cease to be a 
nation ?” Dare to say it ? Wliy, a man's own con¬ 
science would rise up and call him accursed traitor, 
if he but dared to think it. 

Is the spirit of our fatliers dead within us ? Has 
the blood of our noble old mothers ceased to flow in 
our veins ? Who then are these white-haired old 
men that are sitting here around me ? A remnant, a 
mere remnant I Remnant of what ? Of those who, 
when our nation had attained just about half its pre¬ 
sent age, showed that the spirit of our Revolution¬ 
ary fathers was not then dead. These are what re¬ 
mains of the veterans of the war of 1812. It is 
thirty years ago since they were in the vigor of life, 
and then they did just as their fathers had done be¬ 
fore them. Their country wanted them, ami they 
waited no second summons; they went forth and 
kept the field until their country gave them an honor¬ 
able discharge. But in one thing they differed from 
their fathem. God permitted them to see, when 
they so promptly answered their oouilfery’s call, and 
has permitted them, by prolonging their lives until 
now, more fully to see, what their fathers could 
only, hope for: the immense advantages and bless¬ 
ings of a great, consolidated, united people. And 
how have they come up in a body to-day, retpiost- 
ing it as a privilege to do so, that they might unit¬ 
edly thank God, among other national bleasingjs, for 
the establishment and preservation of that national¬ 
ity which the fathers of the Republic began, and to 
preserve the infant growth of whiehj they perilled 
their lives. “ Honor to whom honor is due,” 

But there is yet another class to whom wo owe 
it to cherish the spirit of a broad nationality. These, 
too, served their country, but not in the tented field. 
Those were our patriot statesincji—the men who 
framed, expounded, and iipheUl the great prineiples 
of our politieal fabric. We may not, on an occasion 
like this, pass them by unmontioned. I cannot, of 
course, allude to all, but, since last we nn^t, on an 
occasion like this, two have gone, whose lives were 
devoted to their country, witli as pure a patriotism 
as ever animated an American heart; ami each of 
whom gave, not merely commanding talents to the 
Republic, hut by a sacf coineidence gave also a mn^ 
ami they wept alike, os they laitl tlieir dead soldier 
boys in honored graves. Reed I name them? Not 
when I speak to Americans; for grief is yet too green 
in the nation’s heart to call for names. These men 
knew the worth of unity and nationality. The one 
living among the new settlements of our magnificent 
lovely West, the other on the shores of old Massa¬ 
chusetts, near the very spot where one of the earliest 
colonies was planted; but what mattered it to them 
whether a State were on this side or the other of 
the mountains, whether it were planted by pilgrim 
fathers” or the hunters of Kentucky,” so long as 
all was ONE. The one knew " no North, no Bouth, 
no East, no West:” the other prayed that when he 
died, his eye might rest upon the gorgeous ensign 
of the Republic, and see every stiir in its place, 
while the rallying cry of his country should still be 
“Liberty anJ Union, now and for everl” These 
men had studied the value of these States; 

they eould see but little value in them dimnitmL 
Tliey saw the grand conception of a 
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TTnion in all its miglifcy consequences. They are 
dead; we shall hear their voices of wisdom no 
more, The one, in argument, smote like lightning, 
arid shivered tlie rock into fragments; the other 
came with the ponderous force of the Alpine ava¬ 
lanche, and sweeping away rock, tree, hamlet, every¬ 
thing ill its path, buried them out of sight for ever. 
I thank God for both, and pray that he may raise 
uj) others to fill their places, I thank Him tor the 
wisdom He gave them, and pray that my country 
may treasure it up among her hallowed possessions. 
And when I think how universal and heartfelt was 
the individual grief of my countrymen at their loss, 
I cannot^ believe that their great principle of na¬ 
tional unity will not survive thenn They have gone 
down to the grave with the Christian’s hope: peace 
be to their remains—honor to their memories. 


TO AN AGND AND VSRY CIIEEEPTTI. CHRISTIAN ULDT. 

Lady I I may not think that thou 
Hast travelled o’er life’s weary road. 

And never felt thy spirit bow 
Beneath affliction’s heavy load, 

I may not think those nged eyes 

Have ne’er been wet with sorrow’s teai*s; 

Doubtless thy heart has told in sighs, 

The tale of human hopes and fears. 

And yet thy cheerful spirit breathes 
The freshness of its golden prime, 

Age decks thy brow with silver wreaths, 

But thy young heart still laughs at Time. 

Life’s sympathies with thee arc bright, 

• The current of thy love still flows. 

And silvery clouds of living light, 

Hang round thy sunset’s golden close. 

So have I scon in other lands, 

Some ancient fame catch sweeter grace, 

Of mellowed richness from the hands 
Of Time, which yet could not deface. 

Ah, thou hast sought ’mid soitow’s tears, 

Tliy solace from the lips of truth; 

And thus it is that foui?aeore years 
Crush not the cheerful heart of Youth. 

So be it still I—for bright and fair, 

Ills love 1 road on thy life’s page; 

And Time! thy hand lay gently there. 

Spoil not this beautiful old age. 

’’**Dr. ITawkvS’ “most important historical 
work,” stated Mr. Duyeddnek, in a memorial 
discourse,*** “ was devoted to his native State— 
a Hhtortf of North Oarolina —the flrst volume 
of whltiiji, embracing the period between the 
flrst voyage to the colony, in 1584, and the last, 
in 1591, was issued at Fayetteville, Nf. 0., in 
185^ The second, embracing the period of the 
Proprietary Government, from l()()Btol'r29, was 
publisbed at tbe same place the following year. 
Tlie plan of the work, a species of chronicles, 
or annals, was somewhat peculiar. It combined 
tlio reprint of the original narratives of voyages 
of discovery and colonial settlements, and other 
early and temporary dooumonts, with historical 
deductions and a running editorial commentary; 
while, as the work advanced, it presented a vast 
variety of interesting details too often over- 


*A Memorial nf Francis L. Hawks, B.D., LL. D., by Evert 
A. Duyokincjk, Esq, Read before the Now York Historical 
Society, May 7, 1S67. Published, with portrait, by George 
Henry Moore, LL.B., Librarian, 1871. The above article is 
whony founded on this volume. 
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looked by the historian — combining, in a sys¬ 
tematic classification, the particular incidents 
of the periods under well arranged heads, as 
‘TheLaw and its Administration,’ ‘Agriculture 
and Manufactures,’ ‘Navigation and Trade,’ 
‘Religion and Learning,’ ‘Civil and Military 
History,’ ‘Manners and Customs.’ In this way 
not only the interesting series of voyages made 
under the charter of Raleigh, are presented in 
order from the pages of Hakluyt, but we have, 
as an introduction to this portion of the work, 
a sketch of Raleigh’s career—an enlargement 
of the popular lecture which the author had 
previously delivered on this theme. The exhi¬ 
bition of details, in other parts of the work, 
fully justify the writer’s view, that the real his¬ 
tory of the State is to be read in the gradual pro¬ 
gress of its people in intelligence, refinement, in¬ 
dustry, wealth, taste, and civilization; that pub¬ 
lic events are but the exponents of the condition 
of the inhabitants in these and other particu¬ 
lars ; and that ‘ the people ’ constituted a nation, 
not the legislature merely, nor the courts, nor 
the army, nor the navy. 

“In 1861 Dr. Hawks returned to his old 
theme of church history, editing, in conjunction 
with his friend, the Rev. William Stevens Perry, 
the Journals of the General Goweentions of the 
Protestant PIpiscopal Ghitrch in the United 
States of America^ from a. d. 1785 to a. d. 1853 
inclmide^ with illustratwe historical notes and 
appendices. This work was published by order 
of the General Convention. It was followed, 
in 1863, by another under the same joint editor¬ 
ship, entitled Documentary History of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Ghurch in the United States 
of America.^ containing the hitherto unpublished 
documents concerning the GTvurch in Connecticut. 
The enumeration of the titles of these works 
shows their essential character. They are 
chiefly, as they are represented to be, contribu¬ 
tions to history; hut under this modest title they 
exhibit the genuine elements of the true histo¬ 
rian; for Dr. Hawks, though a consummate 
rhetorician in the pulpit, was a close, accurate, 
laborious student in the closet, and thought no 
labor too great to be expended upon original 
inquiry and the critical examination of the facts 
requisite for all historical composition worthy 
of the name. It is worthy to note, in our esti¬ 
mate of the man, the self-denial with which he 
immured himself in recondite studies, seldom 
pursued with the same avidity by men of his 
ardent temperament and capacity for active 
life.” 

Dr. Hawks was assiduous in contributing to 
the prosperity of the learned societies of his 
day. He was the first vice-president of the 
American Ethnological Society, from 1855 to 
1850, and had aided in its organization in 1842. 
Assisted by his friend, Mr. George II. Moore, 
in the preparation of the course, he delivered 
in 1857 three lectures on “ The Antiquities of 
the American Continent,” and another on “The 
Ethnology of America,” at the Hope Chapel, 
New York city. He was also one of the earliest 
members of The American Geographical and 
Statistical Society, founded in 1852. lie was 
elected to its presidency in 1855, and continued 
' to hold thait office till May, 1861, 
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• “Dr. Hawks left Calyary Ckurch in 1801, in¬ 
duced by a point of honor in connection with 
his opinions, not his acts, on Southern affairs 
during the wuir for the preservation of the 
Union. Every good citizen must condexnn his 
sympathy with the Southern cause. It may 
well have been wished, for his own sake and 
for his personal inliuence, that he had taken 
another view of the rebellion and its inevitable 
result. But in pronouncing our judgment, wo 
should remember that Heaven luis not made all 
men alike, or placed them under the same con¬ 
ditions. The solution of these disturbing ques¬ 
tions was easier to many of us than to a man 

of Dr. Hawks’s birth and temperament. 

And thus Dr. Hawks, by his voluntary act, 
parted with a congregation the great majority 
of whom would willingly have retained him. 
Shortly after leaving Calvary Church, Dr. 
Hawks accepted a call to the rectorship of 
Christ Church, Baltimore, which ho held for 
nearly two years, when he returned to Hew 
York, and for a short time preached in the 
Church of the Annunciation, in conjxinction 
with the rector, the Rev. Dr. Seahury. He was 
as successful as ever. In a special discourse on 
the subject ‘Biblical Tnstntction,’ he presented 
at length the views lield by the best Church 
authorities, in opposition to the relaxing opin¬ 
ions of the ‘Essayists’ and other writers of the 
day. It was not long before his friends having 
again rallied around liiin, an independent con¬ 
gregation gathered at his side, mot to worship 
in the chapel of the University, and in due time 
measures wore taken to erect a now church, to 
which the name, the ‘Chapel of the Holy Sa¬ 
viour’ was given.” 

The last literary labor of Dr. Hawks was the 
composition and arrangement of a series of 
books of elementary instriu^tion for llie youngest 
learners. But a wasting malady was already 
upon him at the laying of the corner-stone of his 
new church—the last public act of his life; and 
he met death with resignation, Hoptember 27, 
1866, By the kindness of Mr. William Niblo, his 
large library, specially rich in works on Ameri¬ 
can history, was purchased and presented to 
the New York Historical Society. The printed 
catalogue of the “Hawka-Niblo Collection” 
occupies 118 octavo pages of TJie HmjoM 
Memorial, 


ALBEET BAENES, 

The author of the Series of Popular Biblical 
Commentaries, was bom at Rome, New York, 
December 1,1798. He was eduo^ited at Hamil- 
ton College, and entered the Theological Semi- 
nary at Pi-inceton in 1820; wiis ordained and 
bt^Mime pastor of a congregation at Morristown, 
N. J-, and subsequently, in 1880, of the First 
Presbyterian Ohurcli in Pliikdelfdda, where he 
remained many years. The series of Kotm on 
the Scriptures, by which Mr. Barne.s has obtained 
a widespread reputation as an author and com¬ 
mentator, was oommetjced during his residence 
at Morristown. Ilis original design was to pre¬ 
pare a bnef commentary on the (rospels for the 
use of toudaj Schools. After he Imd com- 
monced,i«saring that the Rev. James W. Alex¬ 


ander was engaged on a similar work for the 
American Sunday School Union, he wrote to 
him, proposing to abandon his project in favor of 
that of his friend. On Dr. Alexander’s reply— 
that in conse(iuence of his feeble health he was 
desirous to transfer his task to the able hand 
already occui)ied on the same project, Mr. Barnes 
detennined to continue. The work appeared, 
and met with so favorable a reception that the 
author enlarged his design, and annotated Job, 
Isaiali, Daniel, the Psalms, and the entire New 
IVtament, with the same distinguislied success. 
Besides tliese Commentaries, Mr. Barnes is the 
author of several volumes of Sermons On JRmi- 
.vals and Practical Sermons for Vacant Oongre- 
gatiom and Families ; some other devotional 
works, and an elaborate Introductory Essay to 
Bishop Butler’s Analogy. 

In liis pastoral relations and personal clmracter 
Mr. Barnes was higlily esteemed, as well as for 
his elomienco in the pulpit. 

By the adoption of the Dlan of writing at 
an early hour, he has been able to prepare the 
long series of volumes to which his> commentaries 
•extend, without any interference with the or- 
dinaiy routine of his daily duties, all of the 
volumes to which we have referred, together 
with a work on Slavery, having been composed 
before nine o’clock in tlie morning. 

After an active ministry of thirty-seven 
years to one congregation, failing eyesight com¬ 
pelled this illustrious divine to resign tliese du¬ 
ties in 1867, and to become Emeritus Ikator, 
Three years later ho mot a pea<^eful and unex¬ 
pected death, while sitting in a chair, during a 
social call on a friend in West Philadelphia, De¬ 
cember 24, 1870. Ilis life and works strikingly 
exhibit the fruits of a pure and keen conscience. 
Slavery with its enormities always met in him 
an unfearing accuser, while with rareexcepti^ms 
liis clerical brethren were dumh; an<l for eon- 
science’ sake he repeatedly de(‘Hiie<l the well- 
earned title of Doctor of IHvinity, 

Ilis writings are clear, incisive, and plain, 
richer in matter and method than style. 

Before his death his Notes on the Nm Testa¬ 
ment^ in eleven hooks, had reached a circulation 
of a million voluiiies, and their thoroiigh re¬ 
vision for a new edition was one of the last 
labors of his busy life. IHs other works are 
The Way of Salmtion—a A^rrmon^ with Ik- 
fence^ ifeO; A Pa8t<fVi Appeal to the Ymeng^ 
1840; Miscellanemis Essays mul Rewimm; Way 
cf Salmtion^ illustrated in a series of Plsemrses^ 
1855; Church and A%u}ery: Inqaim into the 
Scriptural Views of Slarery^f 1857; The Atom-* 
ment in its Relations to Law and Mmd Govern¬ 
ment; Inquiries and Suggestions in regard to 
the Foundation of Faith in the Word- of God^ 
1859; Lecturm on the Evidences of (Ihristian- 
ij^ in the Nineteenth Century, 1H68; Z(fe at 
Three Score and Ten, 1870; and Secnesandin- 
cidmU in the Life of the Apostle Paul, 1869. 

Rev, Dr. March,* in a Memoir attached to the 


* Eev, Mitrch, B.B., an mtiil minr 

later of the Frrihyterhiii Church tn Wiiljwlelphle, i« the eutUer 
of aoin© attTOCtIvo Olirlitieu warki, aold hy Btilwcrlptiou, 
which have hiul a wide circulation. Three are: Warn and 
Homu <g Jmti, 1866; AViff/U JSmm im m Mhiv 1869; toad 
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last-named work, pays a meidted tribute to tbe 
character and life-work of Rev. Mr. Barnes, re¬ 
viewing at length his self-made eminence by the 
dint of hard toil, so that he came to be the re¬ 
ligious guide each Sabbath day to a million 
minds; his entire honesty, fairness, and candor; 
his .justice and faithfulness in all relations; his 
modest but sanctified conscientiousness; his 
kindliness of heart; his profound faith, in the 
midst of a deep insight into the limitations and 
impei'fections which beset one attempting to 
search into mysteries yet dimly revealed; and 
his peculiar qualifications to be an expositor of 
Holy Writ. 

Mr. Barnes was independent and outspoken on 
all subjects of public interest and private duty, 
I think he showed himself to be about the bravest 
and most admirable man that ever met the dis¬ 
turbed and misdirected currents of public opinion 
in this land. Without the fiery zeal of the fanatic, 
without the selfish aims of tbe partisan, his calm¬ 
ness was equal to his courage; bis strength was 
the greater because he wasted no power in angry 
retort or idle declamation. He only asked that 
the voice of Truth might be heard, and that men 
would consent to abide by her instructions. He 
did not put himself forward as an agitator, or as 
the leader of a party. He only said what any 
just man should be willing both to hear and to 
say in defence of the poor and oppressed, in de¬ 
nunciation of vice and wrong, in commendation of 
liberty and order. It was inevitable that a man 
so upright, so honorable, so generous, so pure in 
heart, should many times feel himself called upon 
to oppose the opinions and reprove the practices 
of his fellow-men. And yet he did it with such 
deep earnestness, such calm and dispassionate 
reasoning, such wise and delicate consideration 
for the feelings of others, that he won the confi¬ 
dence and affection of tbe very men whom he re¬ 
buked. He had many conflicts to wage, but he 
was never a contentious man. He had no love for 
strife or debate. When he rebuked iniquity in 
his fellow-men, he was like the father who'bimself 
feels the blow with which he chastises his own 
child. Nothing but his own supreme love of right, 
of truth, of liberty, nothing but his own deep 
sense of obligation, could have constrained him 
to take up the weapons of controversy or stand 
forth as a reprover of the nation’s sins. And if 
all reformers and controversialists were as wise 
and kind, ns fair and honorable, as considerate of 
each other’s feelings, and as willing to make con¬ 
cessions as he, there would be much less bitterness 
of strife in the world, and the cause of truth would 
suffer much loss from its friends. . . . But this 
man that we all knew so well, that moved among 
us with so much meekness and gentleness, that 
worked for the good-of others so faithfully for 
forty years, was no common man. There has been 
no other like him in all of our American history. 
I look the world over in vain to find his equal in 
the rare combination of meekness and courage, 
quietness and strength, modesty and worth, self- 
command and self-control, friendship for man and 
devotion to God, simplicity of private life and 
power over millions to teach them the word of 
truth. He has passed away in the glory of his 
great manhood, in the eternal prime of virtue, 
faith, and Christian honor.” 

Our Father's House; or. The Unwritten Word, 1870. Of the 
latter two Ziegler. McCurdy & Co., Philadelphia, are the pub- 
lishera. Home Life in the Mble appeared iu 1873. 


^LIFE AT THREESCOBE ANB TEN. 

A man rarely forms any new plans of life at 
seventy years of age. He enters no new profes¬ 
sion or calling, he embarks in no new business, 
he undertakes to write no new book, he forms no 
new friendships, alliances, or partnerships; he 
cannot now feel, as he once could, that on the 
failure of one plan he may now embark in an¬ 
other with better promise of success. 

Hitherto all along the course of his life he has felt 
that, if he became conscious that he had mistaken 
his calling, or if he was unsuccessful in that calling, 
he might embrace another; if he was disappointed 
or failed in one line of business, he might resume 
that line, or embark in another, with vigor and 
hope; for he had youth on his side, and he had, or 
thought he had, many years before him. If one 
friend proved unfaithful, he might form other 
friendships; if he failed in his chosen profession, 
the world was still before him where to choose, 
and there were still many paths that might lead to 
affluence or to honor; if he lost one battle, the 
case was not hopeless, for he might yet be hon¬ 
ored on some other field with victory, and be 
crowned with glory. 

But usually, when a man reaches the period of 

threescore and ten years,” all these things lie 
in the past. His purpos.es have all been formed 
and ended. If he sees new plans and purposes 
that seem to him to be desirable or important to 
be executed; if there are new fields of honor, 
wealth, science, ambition, or benevolence, they 
are not for him, they are for a younger and a 
more vigorous generation. It is true that this 
feeling 'fna:/ come over a man at any period of 
life. In the midst of his way, in the successful 
prosecution of the most brilliant purposes, in the 
glow and ardor attending the most attractive 
schemes, the hand of disease or of death may be 
laid on him, and he may be made to feel that all 
his plans are ended—a thought all the more diffi¬ 
cult to bear because he has not been prepared for 
it by the gradual whitening of his hairs and the 
infirmities of age, . . . 

Most men in active life look forward, with fond 
anticipation, to a time when the cares of life will 
be over, and when they will be released from its 
responsibilities and burdens; if not with an ab¬ 
solute desire that such a time should come, yet 
with a feeling that it will be a relief when it does 
come. Many an hour of anxiety in the counting- 
room ; many an hour of toil in the workshop or 
on the farm; many an hour of weariness on the 
bench; many a burdened hour in the great offices 
of state, and many an hour of exhaustion and 
solicitude in professional life, is thus relieved by 
the prospect of rest— of absolute rest—of entire 
freedom from responsibility^ What merchant and 
professional man, what statesman, does not look 
forward to such a time of repose, and anticipate 
a season—perhaps a long one — of calm tran¬ 
quillity before life shall end; and when the time 
approaches, though the hope often proves falla¬ 
cious, yet its approach is not unwelcome. Dio¬ 
cletian and Cliarles V. descended from their 
thrones to seek repose, the one in private life, 
and the other in a cloister; and the aged judge, 
merchant, or pastor, welcomes the time when he 
feels that the burden which he has so long borne 
may be committed to younger men. 

Yet when the time of absolute rest comes, it is 
different from what had been anticipated. There 
is, to the surprise, perhaps, of all such men, this 
new, this strange idea; an idea which they never 
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Lad before, and wbicL did not enter their antici¬ 
pations: that they have now nothmy to live for; that 
they have no motive for effort; that they have no 
plan or purpose of life. They seem now to them¬ 
selves, perhaps to others, to have no place in the 
world; no right in it. Society has no place for 
them, for it has nothing to confer on them, and 
they can no longer make a place for themselves. 
General Washington, when the war of Indepen¬ 
dence was over, and he had returned to Mount 
Vernon, is said to have felt “lost,” because he 
had not an army to provide for daily; and Charles 
V., so far from finding rest in his cloister, amused 
himself, as has been commonly supposed, in try¬ 
ing to make clocks and watclics run together, and 
so far from actually withdrawing from the affairs 
of state — miserable in his chosen place of re¬ 
treat-—still busied himself with the affairs of 
Europe, and sought in the convent at Yusto to 
govern his hereditary dominions which he had 
professedly resigned to his son, and as Lir as pos¬ 
sible still to control the empire where he had so 
long reigned. The retired merchant, unused to 
reading, and unaccUvStomed to agriculture, or the 
mechanical arts, having little taste, it may be, for 
the fine arts or for social life, finds life a burden, 
and sighs for his old employments and asftocia- 
tions, for in his anticipation of this period he 
never allowed the idea to enter his mind that he 
should then have really closed all his plans of life; 
that as he had professedly done with the world, so 
the world has actually done with him. 

How great, therefore, is the contrast of a man 
of twenty and one of seventy years! To those in 
the former condition, the words of Milton in re¬ 
lation to our first parents, when they went out 
from Eden into the wide world, may not bo im¬ 
properly applied— 

“ Tho world was all before tlioni wboro to rlioo«o 
Their place of rest,, and rroyiclcacd iheir guide; ” 

those in the other case have nothing wdiich they 
can choose. There is nothing before them but 
the one path — that which leads to the grave — to 
another world, To them the path of wealth, of 
fame, of learning, of ambition, is closed forever. 
The world has nothing more for them; they have 
nothing more for the world. 

X do not mean to say that there can be nothing 
for an aged man to do, or that there mayiioi bo, in 
some cases, a field of usefulness — periiaps a new 
and a large one — for him to occupy. 1 mean only 
that this cannot constitute a part of of life; 

it cannot be the result of a purpose formed in his 
earlier years. His own plans and purposes of 
life are ended, ami whatever there may be in re- 
sepe for him, it is usually a new field — some¬ 
thing which awaits him beyond the ordinary 
course of oventa; nnd the tramiihn from hia own 
finished plans to this cannot but be deeply affect¬ 
ing to hia own mind. I do not affirm that a man 
may not be useful and hajppy as long ns God shall 
lengthen out his days on the earth, nnd 1 do not 
deny that there nmy bo much in the character 
and services of an ancient man that should com¬ 
mand^ the respoct and secure the gratitude of 
mankind. The earlier character and the earlier 
plans of every man should be such that ho will b© 
useful if his days extend beyond the ordinary 
period allotted to our earthly life. A calm, se¬ 
rene, cheerful old age is always useful Con¬ 
sistent and mature piety, gentleness of spirit, 
kindness and benevolence are always useful 


^^THB APOSTLE PAUL AT ATHENS.^ 

There is in history scarcely any more interest¬ 
ing object of contemplation than I^aul at Athens 
—the man, the place; the religion which he came 
to announce; the persons by whom he was sur¬ 
rounded ; the address which be delivered. It 
may be regarded as, in a manner, the contact of 
the Asiatic with the European mind; it was the 
contact of a Christian mind with the moat culti¬ 
vated heathen mind of the world, and was, if not 
the first, yet among the most striking instances 
in which Christianity has been brought into colli¬ 
sion with highly cultivated intellect. Paul had 
oftener come in contact with Jewish mind and with 
the forms of Jewish belief; he had travelled much 
in Arabia, Syria, in Asia Minor, and had not un- 
frequenGy encountered heathen mind under vari¬ 
ous forms of idolatry; he had recently passed 
into Europe, to convoy the knowledge of Christi¬ 
anity,— the first to preach it in that quarter of 
the globe; and he was now in Greece,—at Athens 
— on Mars’ Ilill 

Oil no other spot on the earth could such an 
audience have assembled around the apostle, as 
at the Areopagus. In that place there could have 
been assembled, on such an occasion '(and for 
anything that appears to the contrary, there were 
actually assembled there at that time), the most 
highly-cultivated minds of the world. The Greek 
mind was eminently acute and subtle; it had boon 
profoundly engaged in examining the great ques¬ 
tions pertaining to philosophy, morality, and re¬ 
ligion ; it had pushed those inquiries further than 
any other class of minds had ever done, and pos¬ 
sibly as far as it would be possible for the human 
mind ever to do, without the assistance of reve¬ 
lation. They whom Paul here addressed be¬ 
longed also to a people who were in possession 
of a language better fitted to the purposes of 
philosophy, oratory, history, dialectics, poetry, 
than any then spoken, a language better fitted 
than any other to convey abstract ideas, and to 
express subtle discriminations of thought, 

KVlDSNl'tS or CnUISTIANITV FIIOM ITS ruoeAOATtOK — 
rUOM TIIK KVIDKSOKS UK (miUHTIANITY. 

There are two forms of religion in the world 
which owe their present existence and infiuence 
to the fact that they were at first propayated by 
direct effort. They are Christianity nnd Moham- 
medlstn. In this respect they stand by them¬ 
selves. Tho religion of the .Jews hatl its origin 
with their own nation, and grew up with them¬ 
selves, and identified itsidf with all tindr legisla¬ 
tive, municipal and military regulations —a 
growth among tliemselves, and not an accretion 
from surroumiing nations, They indeiMl sought 
to make proselytes, but they never sought or ex¬ 
pected to make their religion a univer.Hul religion. 
Moses labored to make the Jewish people a reli- 
yinm people^ not to convert the surrouruling na¬ 
tions, and at no period of their history did the 
Hebrews ever conceive the idea of converting tho 
whole world to their faith. It was the religion 
of the .Jewish nation, not tho religion of the world. 

Tho Egyptian religion was limiietl to the Egyp¬ 
tians, the Chaldean to the Chaldeans, the Assyrian 
to tho Assyrians. It was a fundamental idea in 
the ancient Pagan religions that every nation had 
its own gods, and that those gods were to be re¬ 
spected by other nations. The Greeks did not go 
forth to convert the world to their Jupiter, Juno, 


♦From Sf'f!Ti©i8 ttiul lueWontB ia the LljT© of th© Aiioitl© FauL 
— Ziegler, McCurdy & Uo. 
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or Mars, but were content that all others should 
do honor as they chose to their own national gods. 
In the Pantheon at Rome the idea was embodied 
in the very name and conception of the temple, 
that all the gods of the nations were to be recog¬ 
nized, and that all might have a place there pro¬ 
vided they did not disturb or displace those who 
were recognized as the Roman divinities. 

Christianity and Mohammedism, however, each 
alike started out on a different idea. They were 
to be propagated. They were to overstep the 
narrow limits of the people among whom they 
had their origin. They were, wherever they 
went, to displace other religions. They were to 
convert heathen temples to churches or mosques; 
if this could not be done, they were to disrobe 
their priests, and to empty them of worshippers, 
and to leave them tenantless. They were to throw 
down all altars; stop the effusion of blood in sac¬ 
rifice every where; change all laws that recog¬ 
nized the existence of more gods than one; set up 
the worship of one God, and bring the nations of 
the earth under the influence of a “book-revela¬ 
tion”— the Bible or the Koran. They were both 
to be diflfused by direct effort; and the idea of 
propagation was a fundamental idea in both — the 
one by the sword, the other by the influence of 
truth and love. 

They began much alike. Both had their origin 
in an individual in whom alone was the germ of 
the religion —was all the religion; and both those 
founders of the respective systems were obscure 
— both poor, both uneducated, both without pow¬ 
erful alliances or armies. Neither of the reli¬ 
gions was a development from any previous form 
of religion, or an outgrowth of existing views 
among men, or of any prevailing form of civiliza¬ 
tion, and neither of them would have started up 
as such an outgrowth or development in Persia in 
the time of Cyrus, or in Greece in the age of Peri¬ 
cles, or in Romo in the time of the Antonines, or 
of any nation now, if we can suppose that the ex¬ 
isting nations had their present forms of civiliza¬ 
tion or art without any religion. Both had very 
small beginnings, and wearisome weeks and 
months, and even years, passed away before they 
became so rooted or accumulated such force as to 
affect the established institutions, or to excite ap¬ 
prehension among the friends of existing systems 
of religion. The founders of both experienced 
similar opposition from their own families and 
friends, and made their first converts among stran¬ 
gers; and both were greatly persecuted. The 
one, to save his life in infancy, was borne to a 
distant land, and was often obliged to resort to 
measures derived from his higher nature to save 
his life, and at last was put to death on a cross ; 
the other was compelled to flee from the place of 
hia birth and from his homo, and to make a dis¬ 
tant city the seat and centre of hia efforts to spread 
hia religion. Neither lived to see much more than 
the beginning of the diffusion of their religion, 
and the religion of both was spread with rapidity 
over extended regions only when'they were no 
longer upon the earth to direct its diffusion in 
person. Millions of human beings have been 
brought under the power of each ; each has lived, 
since its origin, through the revolutions of many 
centuries, and amid all the advances which the 
world has made in science and in art; each has 
given laws to nations; has founded governments; 
has changed long-existing dynasties; has con¬ 
trolled kings on their thrones; has organized vast 
armies; has changed, if not made permanent, the 
customs of the world. The banners of each in 


war have waved over numberless battle-fields, 
often when contending alone wdth other nations; 
often when arrayed against each other; seldom 
in union against a common foe. Both, though 
often attacked with the utmost violence, yet sur¬ 
vive, and now together more deeply influence the 
destiny of the world than all other forms of reli¬ 
gion combined. 

Both these religions cannot be true; both can¬ 
not have been propagated because they were true. 
An argument for the divine origin of either from 
the fact of its propagation that would be equally 
applicable to both would prove nothing, and a 
very material question occurs whether there is 
any such peculiarity in the manner and fact of 
the propagation of the one as would demonstrate 
its divine origin, which would not be applicable 
to the other; or whether the mere propagation of 
a system of philosophy or religion, under any 
circumstances, proves that it is from God. 

Without comparing the evidence in regard to 
the two, and reserving the remarks which distin¬ 
guish and separate the two, so far as the argument 
is concerned, to the closing part of the lecture, I 
shall endeavor, as its main purpose, to set before 
you the argument for the divine origin of Chris¬ 
tianity as derived from its propagation. 

WILLIAM TUDOR. 

William Tudor, the son of a law^^er of the Revo¬ 
lution, from the office of John Adams, was born 
at Boston, January 28, 1799. He was educated 
at Phillips Academy, at Andover, and at Harvard, 
and afterwards became a clerk in the counting- 
room of John Codman. In the employ of the lat¬ 
ter he visited Paris, where his literary inclinations 
were confirmed. He next sailed for Leghorn on a 
commercial venture; that failed, but he secured a 
European tour through Italy and the Continent. 
On his return to Boston he was an active mem¬ 
ber in founding the Anthology Club, publishing 
his European letters, with various entertaining 
miscellanies, in their monthly magazine. 

This journal, which bore the name of The 
Monthly Anthology^ was originally commenced 
in November, 1803, by Mr. Phineas Adams, a 
graduate of Harvard, and at the time teacher of 
a school in Boston. At the end of six months it 
fell into the hands of the Rev. 'William Emerson, 
who, joining a few friends with him, laid the 
foundation of the club. The magazine was then 
announced as edited “by a society of gentlemen.” 
By the theoiy of the club every member was to 
write for the “ Anthology,” but the rule was mo¬ 
dified, as usual, by tlie social necessities of the 
company, and the journal was greatly indebted to 
outsiders for its articles. The members, how¬ 
ever, had the privilege of paying its expenses, 
which in those days could hardly have been ex¬ 
pected to be met by the public. In giving an 
account of this work subsequently Mr. Tudor re¬ 
marks, “ whatever may have been the merit of 
the Anthology, its authors would have been sadly 
disappointed if they had looked for any other ad¬ 
vantages to be derived from it than-an occasional 
smile from the public, the amusement of their 
task, and the pleasure of their social meetings. 
The publication never gave enough to pay the 
moderate expense of their suppers, and through 
their whole career they wrote and paid for the 
pleasure of writing. Occasionally a promise was 
held out that the proceeds of the work would soon 
enable them to proceed without assessments, hut 
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the observance never came. Tlie printers were 
changed several times, and -wdienever they paid 
anything it was an omen of ill luck to them.”* 
Ten volumes of the Anthology were thus])nblished 
from 1803 to 1811, siii>p()rted hy the be^t pens of 
Boston at the time: by Tudor, Buckminster, John 
Quincy Adams, G-eorgo Ticknor, Or. John Syl¬ 
vester John Gardiner, and others. 

In 1805 Mr. Tudor went to the AVest Indies to 



establish for hia brother agencies for a new branch 
of commerce, the exportation of ice. Ho was 
also engaged afterwar<ls in some other commer¬ 
cial transuctions in Euroi)e reipiiring ability and 
address. Jn 1809 ho had delivered the Fourth 
of July oration in Boston, and in 1810 prepared 
the Phi Beta Kappa address for llarvar<l. In 
Dcoomhor, 1814, he wrote the prosi>eotns for the 
Iforth Americfm jReview^ tlie hrst immher of 
which appeared in May, 1815, under Ins editor¬ 
ship. It originally was a Oi)mbination of tlie ma- 
ga;?ino and review, admitting liglit articles, easays, 
and poems, while the staple vvjls elaborate criti¬ 
cism, and appeared in this style every two months 
till December, 1818, when it was changed to a 
quarterly puhlituitiou. Mr. Tudor wrote tlu*eo 
fourths of the first four volumes. 

In the your 1819 he published his volume of 
Zetten on the Emtern States, a book which with 
some ditfusoness handles topics of originality for 
the time with'acuteness. In 1821 ho pubUslied 
a volume of IlisceUa)iies, ooUeoted from his coii- 
trihutions to tlie Monthly Anthology and the 
early volumes of the North Americim Keview, 
which show the author’s playful, learned humor, 
in a very agreeable light.t His spirited Li/e of 
James Otis api)oared in 1828. It is a view of 
the times as well as of the man. The leading 
personages of the period are presented in its ani¬ 
mated, picturesque pages. 


* Notioii of the Monthly Anthology in “ Misoollanlos,’^ hy 
W. Tudor. 

t AaH>n>^ thoao papers are comic momolrA after the fft**hlon 
of learned sociotloa, on Cranberry Sauce, Toast, the Puningof 
Oate; a Dissertation upon Things In Uoucral; the Miseries of 
Hmnwi Life, &o. 


It is to Tudor that Boston is indebted for the 
momiment on Bunker Hill; lie heard that the 
ground was to be sold, interested men of wealth 
in the purchase, and the work was commem'.ed 
at his suggestion. At the close of the same year 
(1823) he rccciv^ed the appointment of consni for 
the United States at Lima, the duties of which 
he discharged till his tmnsfer to the Atlantic coast 
in 1828 as charg^' d'affaires at Ilio Janeiro. lie 
was suc(^essful in the negotiation of an indemnity 
for spoliations on American commerce. AVhile 
at Bio he wrote a work, which was ])nhlisluHl 
anonymously at Boston in 1829, entitled Gdxd 
Teir, It is in an ingenious vein of descu-iption and 
spcchlation toiudiing the manners an<l politics of 
the most important nations of the world, whoso 
affairs are discUsSsed by a synod of birds who meet 
on a mountain in Africa, the book taking its 
name from a legendary conceit that Gohel Teir, 
in Egypt, was so called from an annual <umncil 
of the birds of the universe on its smmnit. In 
this ‘^politic congregation” the United States are 
represented for the Eastern portion by the wren; 
the pigeon for the West; the rehin for the Mid¬ 
dle; an<l the vulture and the mocking-bird for 
the South. The phcasimt, the humming-bird, and 
the bat, are the memhere for Spain; the marten 
and thrush for England; the sparrow ami c<»ck 
for Fmiuto; and the ibis for the Elysian Fields. 
In the speeches delivered at thi.s parliament the 
reader may gather a very fair notion i>f the pre¬ 
valent politi<nil ideas at home atid ahnuul at the 
time of the publi<*ati(>n of the hook. 

Mr. Tudor died suddenly at Kio, March 9,1830. 
It is understood that ho left many manuscripts 
relating to the countries which he visited nearly 
ready for the press, which with his otlicial corro- 
sixmdenco will probably bo ])ublisho<l. 

As a member of the Anthology Club he.wa.s 
one of the fouiulere of the munificent library and 
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:fine art association, the Boston Athetwum, a cir- 
oumstanoe which brings him within the range of 
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Mr. Quincy’s recent memorial of that institution.* 
The society was incorpomtecl in 1807. It received 
numerous imporhmt gifts, especially from the Per¬ 
kins tamily. The collection of "books exceeds 
00,000 volumes. Its American department is 
v aluable, and its series of foreign reports of socie¬ 
ties, etc., extensive. Among other'specialities it 
has a large nmnbcr of books and pamphlets which 
belonged to General Washington, that were pur¬ 
chased for the institution by a liberal subscription 
of gentlemen at Cambridge and Boston. After 
several changes of position the Library is now lo¬ 
cated in a sumptuous building in Beacon street, 
where the gallery of fine arts connected with it is 
also established. The price of a share is three hun¬ 
dred dollars; that of life membership, one hun¬ 
dred. The use of the libraiy, without the privi¬ 
lege of taking out books, is extended to others on 
an annual payment of ten dollai'S. 

Mr. Charles Folsom, an accomplished librarian^ 
was succeeded by William F. Poole (1856--69), 
author of the valuable Iridex to Periodical Lit- 
erature^ and connected with the Cincinnati Pub¬ 
lic Library in 1872. 

THE ELYSIAir FTELDS—FEOM GEBEL TEEE. 

The setting sun had now left the assembly in the 
shadow of tiie ancient rocks under which they met, 
and the appimcli of twilight was accompanied with 
the frc'shiiess of evening. The numerous assembly, 
true to nature, were preparing for repose, when the 
attention of the whole was irresistibly drawn to the 
form of a bird, whieh seemed an Ili,% that now oc¬ 
cupied the perch, whose api^cjirance was sudden, and 
whose coming was noiseless and unseen- Tlie older 
members exhibited awe more than surprise, but those 
who were present for the first time felt a chilling 
dread. The mysterious delegate seemed uneai thly 
and unsubstantial, a specti'al hollowness marked his 
aspect, and the first sepulchral tones of his voice 
pencti'ated the whole audience, which sat in solemn, 
mute expectation. 

I come, Mr. President, to make my annual re¬ 
turn from the shades below. Many of this assembly, 
whom I have seen before, know that after my death, 
three thousand years ago, my earthly remains were 
carefully embalmed by the priests of Memphis, and 
still rejwse in the catacombs of that ancient city. 
JNought ereatod by God ever perishes, matter is 
transmuted into new combinations, but the essence 
of birds as well as of men, each in their kirnls, is sub¬ 
limated at once for an incoiporeal, imperishable ex¬ 
istence in the worhl of spirite. Many of the secrets 
of that world we are not allowed to disclose, and to 
gross cor|X)real minds they would be unintelligible. 
J^uch things as may be tola I shall now relate to this 
assembly. Birds have instinct, and men have rea¬ 
son, to guide them in this world; tlie former seldom 
errs, the latter often; could cither race behold the 
terrific consequences of these erroi’s, they would be 
less frequent; but sufficient warnings of them have 
been given, which it is not incumbent oii me to 
repeat 

*"My life having been adjudgc<i blameless, my 
spirit winged its way to the fields of Elysium, while 
some of those who worshipped and embalmed my 
body were doomed to the banks of Phlegethon. Sad 
and harrowing .would be the description of tho^ 
dreary regiona 1 have dwelt upoti and enforced it 
from time to time for twenty centuries, since I was 
first deputed to attend this assembly: I shall not 
now repeat it But to inst ruct and incite the younger 

* The History of tho Boston Athenteum, with Blo^u'aphical 
Notices of its deceased Eouuders. By Jo&lah Quincy. Cam- 
hridga: ikiL 


members here present, I will mention a few of the 
sights that gladden the eye in the Elysian Fields, 
where birds who have shown themselves fnithful in 
their duties, vigilant sentinels when stationed on 
that service, valiant defendei’S of their nests, and 
careful providers for their 3 *oung, enjoy the unceas¬ 
ing delights of Elysium, on a wing that never tires. 
They are there secure from attack and from suffer¬ 
ing, in a blissful region, where peace for ever dwells, 
and violence or want can never enter. 

^‘Inthese abodes of ever-enduring felicity a deep 
harmony and univeiml participation increase the 
charm of every delight Among the varieties of 
ethereal enjoyment it is one to see the tenants of 
Elysium attended by the semblances of all those 
creations of their genius whieh ennobled their exist¬ 
ence in this woi'Ui It is one of the rewards allotted 
to them that these embodied shadows shall there 
follow them; and the pleasure is mutual, as each 
purified from envy and all earthly passion enjoys 
the cieations of others as well as his own. Tliere 
the Grecian poets and artists are accompanied by 
the classic designs they invented. Bonier is fol¬ 
lowed by Achilles, Nestor, Ulysses, Ajax, and a 
crowd of others. Sophocles and Euripides are at¬ 
tended by Clytemnestra, Iphigenia, Orestes, Jason, 
Ac. The clouds and bii^ hover over Aristophanes. 
The sculptors have for companions their Apollo, Ve¬ 
nus, and the Graces; and the painters their repre- 
sentotions, even to the giapes that deceived the 
birds, and the curtain that deceived the artist Vir- 
gil sees Jineas, Creusa, and Ascanius, Dido, Nisus, 
and Euryalus, and all his heroic and pastoral cha¬ 
racters. Eapl)ael is sui rounded with the beautiful 
mothers and children he painted for Catholic wor¬ 
ship, and Michael Angelo here compares that awful 
scene which he spread on the w’alls of the Sistine 
Chapel with the reality that exists around him, 

“Petrarch sees his laui-el covered with sonnets to 
Laura, who sits beneath its shade. Dante with Bear 
trice here realizes the scenes he tried to discover in 
this world; Ariosto has his wild, gay imaginations 
of ladies, magicians, and knights to recreate his 
fancy- Cervantes is aec*ompanied by Don Quixote,' 
Sancho, and all the characteisof his bi illiant genius. 
Rabelais has Panuige and his grotesque companions, 
and Fejielon is escorted by Mentor, Telemachus, 
Calypso, and Eulalia, Spenser has his allegoric vi¬ 
sions. But of all who are thus gratified and contri¬ 
bute to the general delight, none is so distinguished 
as Shakespeare, around whom every creation of 
fancy, the gay, sad, heroic, terrific, fantastic, appeal’s 
in a hundred forms. Falstaff and his buffoons, Au- 
tolycus and his clowns, Hamlet and Ophelia, Ro¬ 
meo and Juliet, Othello and Desdemona, Lear, Mac¬ 
beth, Ariel, Miranda, Caliban, the Fairies of a Mid¬ 
summer’s NT'ght, and the Witches of a Highland 
Heuth, all attend his beck. Of late new groups 
have made their appearance as yet without their 
master. Some of these in all the various measures 
of poetry, others in the more serious steps of prose; 
and these were multiplied so fast, and exhibited so 
much invention, that it was at last thought they 
would realize the prodigies of any other imagination. 

“The hcioes and statesmen who are rewarded 
with a residence in these blissful fields, have yet one 
mark to designate their errors. They are at times 
partially or wholly enveloped in an appearance of 
mist, which impedes them from seeing or being seen 
by others. When this is examined, it is found to 
consist of an infinite number of minute, vapory pieces 
of paper, to represent their delusive statements, and 
their intrigues of ambition and rivalry; when this 
is dissipated, there appear over their heads in aerial 
letters of light, the great and useful measures they 
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prosecuted. The mist that encircles heroes is com¬ 
posed of an innumerable quantity of weapons of de- 
BtructioTij in miniature: as every man who fell in. 
battle in a iiseless war, is here typified by a sword, 
ball, or spear, or if he perished of disease, by a small 
livid spot. Some are thus surrounded more than 
others. An illustrious chief, recently arrived, who 
extended his march to this spot where we assemble, 
is sometimes wholly enveloped: when the mist breaks 
away we see in the air inscriptions of ‘ religious to¬ 
leration,* ‘road over the Alps,’ ‘protection of the 
arts,’ (fee. But among all those who as a statesman 
or a warrior walks these blessed groves, there is 
but one combining both attributes, whose majestic 
form is for ever uushrouded; arouiid whom there 
never flits the representation of a delusive state¬ 
ment, nor an effort of personal intrigue, nor a single 
minute re.semblnnee of a destructive weapon to sig¬ 
nify tlnit a soldier perished in a battle fought with 
ambitious views; over his head appears in mild ra¬ 
diance an inscription: ‘ First in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.’ ” 

The form of the Ibis had now vanished as suddenly 
and silently as it first appeared; the influence of 
the hour replaced the feeling of awful attention by 
which it hati been sus[)etuled. The nocturnal birds, 
the owls, whip-poor-wills, and bats began thoir ca¬ 
reer of nightly occupation and watching, while the 
rest of the immense assembly soon had their heads 
under their wings, and presented a more numerous 
collection than could be formed by the afteraoo i 
patients united of a thousand somniferous preacheiu 

ROBEET 0. SANDS, 

Onb of the m )8t original of Alnoric.^^ humoriai^ 
a fine scholar, and a poet of ardent itnaginathm, 
was l)oru iu the city of Now York, May 11,1790. 
His fatlicr, Oomfort Sands, was a inorohant of the 
city, who had borne a patriotic part in the early 
struggles of the Revolution. Sands early inquired 
a taste for the ancient classics, which his educa¬ 
tion at Columbia College confinnod, to which ho 
afterwards added a knowledge of the nu>ileni 
tongues derivod from the Latin. One of hi.s 
oollogo oompanions, two years his senior, wivs his 
friend and partner in his pootical scheme, James 
Wallis Eastburn. They projected while in col¬ 
lege two literary periodicals, llie Momlkt and 
AcddsmiG Eeormtiom. Tha first had but a single 
number; the other reached a volume;—Sands 
contributing prose and verso. Graduating with 
the class of 1815, ho entered the law office of 
David B. Ogden, and contrary to the habit of 
young poets, studied with zeal and fidelity. His 
talent for writing, at this time, was a passion, 
lie wrote with facility, and on a groat variety of 
subjects; one of his compositions, a sermon, 
penned for a friend, finding its way into print, 
with the name of the clergyman who doliverocl 
it. In 1817 he published, in the mcfisure which 
the works of Scott had made fashionable, The 
Bridal of Vauinoiid^ founded, his biographer 
tells us, “ on the same legend of the tran.sfonnation 
of a decrepit and miserable wretch into a youthful 
hero, by compact with the infernal powers, wliich 
forms the groundwork of Byron’s Deformed 
Transformed.”* This, though spoken of with 
respect, is not included in the author’s writings. 
His literary history is at this rime interwoven 
with that of his friend, Eastburn, with whom he 


* Memoir, by G. 0. Vorplonck, p. T, 


was translating the Psalms of David into verso, 
and writing a poem, Yamoyden,” on the history 
of Philip, the Indian chieftain. This was plan¬ 
ned by Eiisthurn, while he was j)urHuing his 
studies for the ministry, during a residence at 
Bristol, Rhode Island, in the vicinity of the In¬ 
dian locality of the poem. It was 'based on a 
slight reading of Hubbard’s Narrative of the 
Indian Wars. The two authors chose thoir parts, 
and communicated them when finished to each 
other; the whole pcKun being written in the 
winter of 1817 and following spidng. While it 
was being revised, Eastburn, who in the meatx- 
time had taken orders in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, died in his twenty-second ycMir, Decem¬ 
ber 2, 1819, on a voyage to Baiita Cruz, under¬ 
taken to recover his health. 

The poem was published the year following, in 
1820, with an advertisement by Bands, who, on 
a further study of the subject, had made botuo 
additions to the matter. Tlie proem, which cele¬ 
brates the friendship of the two authoi*s, and the 
poetical charm of thoir Indian subject, is justly 
considered one of the finest of Bands’s literary 
nehiovements. The basis of the poem belongs to 
Eastburn. 

The liten\ry productions of the latter have 
never been collcx^tod. That they wouhl form a 
worthy companion volume to the writings of his 
friend Samis, while exhibiting some characteristic 
diftbrenoes of temperament, there is ahuudant 
proof in all that is Known to the public to have 
yu'oceeded from his ])en. In the ah.Hcnco of 
furttier original material, wo nmy hero presei^t 
the tribute paid to his genius by his bn)ther, the 
Right Reverend Manton Eiisthura, of the <li(K*.eHo 
of Massachusetts, in an oration pronounced in 
1837, at the firnb semi-con term ial anniversary of 
the irreorporation of Columbia Oollego by the 
legislature of New York. 

The remains,” said Dr, Eastburn, which 
Eastlninr luis left behind him are amazingly 
volunrimms. I will venture to say that there are 
few, who, on arriving at the ago of twenty-two, 
which was the limit of Iris mortal career, will bo 
found to have accompli.shed so much literary 
composition. His prose writings, many of which 
appeared atronymously in a series of iKUiodicul 
essays, conducted by himself and some of his 
friends, take in an exterrsivc range of moral and 
classical disciuisition ; and are nr<Hlels of tlio 
jurcst Addisonian English. The great charm, 
lowovor, of all his writings, is the tone that 
breathes through them. Whatever l>o the sub¬ 
ject, the reader is never allowed to forgot, that 
the pages before him are indited witli a pen 
(lipped in the dew of heaven. An illustration 
of this peculiar feature of Ins productions will 
form tlie most appropriate ending of tins lirief 
ofiering to his memory. ‘On one glorious night 
of June, 1819, during his residenai as a parochial 
clergyman upon the eastern shore of Virginia, 
ami a few months before ins death, he sat up 
until the solemn hour of twelve to enjoy the 
scene. The moon was riding in her rm^’esty; 
her fight fell noon the waters of the Oliiwapeako; 
and all was imshed into still ness, UiuUt the 
immediate inspimtion of sucli a spectacle, ho 
penned the following lines, which lue Inis entitled 
‘The Summer Midnight.’ After having given 
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them to yon, niy fellow-collegians, I will leave 
you to decide whether the character I have just 
drawn he a true portrait, or has been dictated 
only by the natural enthusiasm of a brother’s 
love. 

The breeze of night has sunk to rest, 

Upon the river’s tranquil breast; 

And every bird has sought her nest, 

Where silent is her minstrelsy; 

The queen of heaven is sailing high, 

A pale bark on the azure sky, 

Where not a breath is heard to sigh— 

So deep the soft tranquillity. 

“ Forgotten now the heat of day 
That on the burning waters lay, 

The noon of night her mantle grey 
Spreads, for the sun’s high blazonry; 

But glittering in that gentle night 
There gleams a line of silvery light, 

As tremulous on the shores of white 
It hovers sweet and playfully. 

“ At peace the distant shallop rides; 

Not as when dashing o’er her sides 
The roaring bay’s unruly tides 

Wei*e beating round her gloriously ; 

But every sail is furled and still: 

Silent the seaman’s whistle shrill, 

While dreamy slumbers seem to thrill 
With i'>arted hours of ecstasy. 

** Stars of the many-spangled heaven I 
Faintly this night your beams are given, 

Tho’ proudly where your hosts are driven 
Ye rear your dazzling gjilaxy; 

Since far and wide a softer hue 
Is spread across the plains of blue, 

Where in bright chorus, ever true, 

I^or ever swells your harmony. 

“ 0 for some sadly dying note 
Upon this silent hour to float, 

Where from the bustling world remote 
The lyre might wake its melody; 

One feeble strain is all can swell 
From mine almost deserted shell, 

In mournful accents yet to tell 
That slumbers not its minstrelsy. 

“ Tiikrk is an hour of deep repose 
That yet upon my heart shall close. 

When all that nature dreads and knows 
IShall burst upon me wondrously; 

0 mny I then awake for ever 
My harp to rapture’s high endeavor, 

And as from earth’s vain scene I sever, 

Be lost in Immortality 1” 

Til 1822 and 1828, Sands was writing for the 
Literary Review, a monthly New York periodi¬ 
cal, in conjun(‘tion with some friends, associated 
in a junto known as the Literary Confederacy. 
They were four in number, and had already con¬ 
tributed the series of 'papers, “ The Neologist” 
to tho Daily Advertiser, and “ The Ainphilogist” 
to the Oomnieroial Advertiser; and in 1822 
and 1823 he furnished, in conjunction with his 
friends, numerous articles to the Literary Review, 
a New York monthly periodical, and in the 
winter of 1828-1, the confederacy published the 
seven numbers of the St. Tammany Magazine. 

In May, 1824, Sands commenced the Atlantic 
Mag mine., which he edited, and for which he 
wrote many of the articles during its first volume; 
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when it became tlie New York Review he again 
entered upon the editorsliip, which he continued, 
supplying many ingenious and eloquent papers 
till 1827. After this he became associated in the 
conduct of the Commercial Advertiser, a post 
which he occupied at his death. 

In 1828, he wrote an Historical Hotice of Her- 
nan Cortes., to accompany a publication of the 
Cortes Letters for the South American market. 
For this purpose it was translated -into Spanish 
by Manuel Dominguez, and was not published in 
the author’s own language till the collection of 
his writings was made ^ter his death. In this 
year The Talisman was projected. It turned 
out in the hands of its publisher, Elam Bliss, to 
be an annual, according to the fashion of the day, 
but it was originally undertaken by the poet 
Bryant, Yerplanck, and Sands, as a joint collec¬ 
tion of Miscellanies, after the manner of Pope, 
Swift, and their friends. The Talisman, under the 
editorship of the imaginary Francis Herbert, Esq., 
and written by the three authon^, was continued 
to a tliird volume in 1880. It was afterwards re¬ 
issued acc ording to the original plan, with the 
title of Mincellanies. 

The “ Dream of the Princess Papantzin,”' first 
published in the Talisman, founded on a legend 
recorded by the Abb6 Clavigero, a poem of more 
than four hundred lines of blank verse, is con¬ 
sidered by Mr. Verplanck “ one of the most per¬ 
fect specimens left by Mr. Sands of his poetic 
powers, whether we regard the varied music of 
tire versification, the freedom and sj^endor of the 
diction, the nobleness and affluence of the imag¬ 
ery, or the beautiful and original use he has made 
of the Mexican mythology.” 

In 1831 Sands published the Life and Corres¬ 
pondence of Paul Jones. Tlie next year he was 
again associated with Bryant in the brace of vo¬ 
lumes entitled Tales of the Glauber Spa, to which 
Paulding, Leggett, and Miss SedgSvick w'ere also 
contributors, and for which Sands wrote the Im- 
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morous introduction, the tale of Mr. Green, and 
an imaginative version of the old Spanish foun¬ 
tain of youth story, entitled Boyuca. Ilis last 
finished composition was a poem in the Ooiumer- 
cial Advertiser, TM Bead (/1832. 

At the very instant of his death he was engaged 
upon an article of invention for the first number 
of the Knickerbocker Magazine U[)on Esquimaux 
Zitemture^ for which he had filled his mind with 
the best reading on the ctmntry. It was while 
engaged on this article on the 17th December, 
1832, that he was suddenly attacked by apoplexy, 
lie had written with his pencil the line for one of 
the poems by which he was illustrating his topic, 

Oh think not my spirit among you abides, 

- some uncertain marks followed from his 

stricken arm; he rose and fell on the threshold of 
his room, and lived but a few hours longer. 

The residence of Sands for the latter i)art of his 
life was at llohokcn, then a rural village within 
sight of Now York. . In that (juiet retreat, an<l 
in the neighborhood of the woods of Weehawken, 



The Wood at Hobokon. 


celebrated by his own pen as well as by the muse 
of llallcck, bo drew his kindly inspirations of na¬ 
ture, which he hardly noet ’ed to tetnpor his always 
oliaritahle judgments of men. His character Inis 
been delicately touclied by Bryant in the memoir 
in the Knickerbocker,* and (Irawn out with ge¬ 
nial sympathy by Vcrplanck in the biography 
prefixed to his published writings.t Bands was a 
man of warm and tender fooling, a k)virjg hunuv 
rUt whose laughter was the gay smile of profound 
sensibility; of a kindling and rapi<l iinagination, 
which did not disdain the labor and awpiidtions 
of mature scholarship. He died unmarried, having 
always lived at home in his father’s lioiiso. It is 
related of him, in connexion with his love of na¬ 
ture, that he was so near-sighted that Im had never 
seen the sLirs from his childhood to his sixteenth 
\ ear, when he obtained appropriate glasses. 

That American literature experienced a great 
]<HH in the early death of Sands, will be felt by the. 
reader who makes acciuaintance with his well cul¬ 
tivated, prompt, exuberant genius, which pro- 


* January, 18SS. 

t Tlw Writings of Eobort 0. Sand^ in Prose and Terse, with 
n Memoir of the Autljor. 2 vok lIari>or8. 1884 


mised, had life been spared, a distinguished career 
of genial mental activity and productiveness. 

noaoKEN.^ 

For what is nature ? ring her changes round, 

Her three flat notes are water, woo'Us, and ground; 
Prolong the peal—-yet, spite of all her clatter. 

The tedious cliixue is still—grounds, wood, and water. 

Is it so, Master Satirist ?—does the all-easing air, 
with the myriad hues which it lends to and borrows 
again from the planet it invests, make no cdmnge in 
tlie appearance of the spectacula rerwhy the visible 
exhibitions of nature? Have association and con¬ 
trast nothing to do with them? Nature can afford 
to be satirized. 8he defies burlesque. Look at her 
ill her barrenness, or her terrific majesty—in her po¬ 
verty, or in her glory—she is still the mighty mo¬ 
ther, whom .man may superficially trick out, but 
cannot substantially alter. Art can only succeed by 
following her; and its most magnificent triumphs 
are achieved by a religious observance of her rules. 
It is a proud and primitive prerogative of man, that 
the physical world has been left under his control, to 
a certain extent, not merely for the purpose of rais¬ 
ing from it his sustenance, but of modifying its ap¬ 
pearance to gmtify the eye of taste, and, by beauti¬ 
fying the material creation, of improving the spirit¬ 
ual elements of his own being. 

When the Duke of Bndgewater’s engineer was ex¬ 
amined by the House of (Jommousas to his views on 
the system of iutornal coinmunication by water, he 
gave it as his opinion that rivei’S were made by the 
Lord to feed canals; and it is true that Providence 
has given us the raw material to make what we can 
out of it 

This may be thought too sublime a flourish for an 
introduction to the luxuriant and delightful land¬ 
scape by Weir, an engraving from which embellishes 
the present mimbor of the Mirror. But, though it 
may be crudely exprc.ssed, it is germain to the sub¬ 
ject Good tast e and enterprise have done for Ho- 
ooken precisely what they ought to have done, with¬ 
out violating the propriety of nature. Those who 
loved its wild luuints before the metamorphosis, 
were, it is true, not a little shocked at what they 
eoulvl not hut consiiler a deseeration; and thought 
they heard the nymphs screaming—** We are off,” 
when carta, bullocks, paddies, ami rollers came to 
clear the forest sanctuary. They were rcaily to ex¬ 
claim with the poet, Onrdinal Bernis— 

Qu(‘11c ctonnantv barbaric 
D’ttsscrvir la varleto 
An oordcati )a symmetrie; 
l)c pollr la ruHtkdtc 
D’nu bols fait, nour la ravcrle, 

Et d*<iriit*r la hltnp'lcItA 
Lo cettc riatau {jartiielt 

But ceite rianle praints^ is now one of the pret¬ 
tiest places you may see of a summer’s day. It is 
appropriattdy ealletf the Klysiau Fields, and does, 
inaeod, remiud the spectator of 

Yellow meads of asphodel, 

And aumranthluc bowL*rs. 

It is now clothed in vivid, tra* gparent, emwnld 
green; its grove is worthy of lemg painted ly 


•* First pnbllshod In the New York Mlrrc r, to aeetnniwny a 
landsenpo Dy Woir, of which the wood engraving hi lh!.‘»ajlklo 
Is a copy. 

t oh, what a shocking thing to sacrillee 
Variety to symmetry 
In such a wise 1 
To polish the mftticUy 
Of that old wood, designed for revery, 

And ornament the simple grace 

Of that fair meadow's smiling <kce.—FmiCTKa's Dktil. 
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Clatide Lorraine; and from it you may look, and 
cannot help looking, on one of the noblest rivers, and 
one of the finest cities in the universe. 

Hoboken has been illustrated so often, in poetry 
and prose, and by the pencil of the limner, in late 
years, that it would be vain and superfluous to at¬ 
tempt a new description. A “ sacred bard,” one who 
will be held such in the appreciation of posterity, has 
spoken of the walk from this village to Weehaw'ken 
as “ one of the most beautiful in the world,and has 
given, in prose, a picture of its appearance. Another 
writer, whose modest genius (I beg your pardon, 
Messrs. Editors—^lie is one of your own gang) leavens 
the literary aliment of our town, and the best part 
of whom shall assuredly “ escape libitina,” has ele¬ 
gantly and graphically described the spot in illus¬ 
trating another series of pictorial views.f HallecVs 
lines are as familiar as household wtu’ds. Francis 
Herbert has made the vicinity the scene of one of his 
tough stories. At least half a dozen different views 
have been taken of it within the last two years. 
They embraced, generally, an extensive view of the 
river, bay, and city. Weir has selected a beautiful 
spot, in one of the new walks near the mansion of 
Colonel Stevens, with a glimpse of the splendid sheet 
of water through the embowering foliage. Ibat 
gentleman, and lady with a parasol, in front of the 
prim, and who look a little prim themselves, seem to 
enjoy the loveliness of the scene, as well as the so¬ 
ciety of one another. Our country has reason to 
reckon with pride the name of Weir among those of 
her artists. 

The sunny Italy may boast 

The beauteous hues that flush her skies; 

he has seen, admired, studied, and painted them; 
but he can find subjects for bis pencil as fair, in his 
own land, and no one can do them more justice. 

It is a fact not generally known, that there is, or 
was, an old town lu HoUuiul called Hoboken, from 
which, no doubt, this place was named. There was 
also a family of that name in Holland. A copy of an 
old work on medicine, by a Dutch physician of the 
name of Hoboken, is in the library of one of the emi¬ 
nent medical men of this city. The oldest remaining 
house wpon it, for it is insulated, forms the rear of 
Mr. Thomas Swift’s hotel upon the green, and was 
built sixty years ago, as may be seen by tlie iron 
memorandums practicated in the walls. There is at 
present a superb promenade along the margin of the 
river, under the high banks and magnesia rocks 
whicli overlook it, of more than a mile in length, on 
which it is inteinled to lay rails, for the edification 
of our domestic cockneys and others, who might not 
else have a chance of seeing a locomotive in opera¬ 
tion, and who may be whisked to the Elysinn fields 
before they will find time to comb their whiskers, or 
count the seconds. 

In this genial season of the year, a more appro¬ 
priate illustration could not be furnisbed for the 
Mirror than a view of this pleasant spot. We say, 
with Horace, lot others cry up Thessiilian Tempe, <fec., 
o\ir own citizens Ijave a retreat from the dust and 
heat of the metropolis more agreeable— 

Quam doinus Albunenj resonantis, 

nrojcops Anlo, ct Tiburi.1 lucus, et uda 

Mobllibua pomaria rivis. 

But, as some of your readers may not undertand 
Latin, let us imitate, travesty, and doggielize the ode 


* American Landscape. Edited by W. C. Bryant, No. 1. 
This work was projected by the Now York aitists; but the 
project has b(‘en abandoned. 

t Views of New York and its Environs. Published by Pea¬ 
body Co., and edited by T. S. Fay. 


of Flaccus bodHy. There is an abrupt transition in 
the middle of it, which critics have differed about; 
hut I suppose it is preserved as he wrote it. the 
whole of the old rascal’s great argument being, that 
with good wine you may he comfortable in any place, 
even in Communipaw. 

Laiidabuni alii clarvm Hhodon, dbe. 

Let Willis tell, in glitteiing prose, 

Of Paris and its tempting shows; 

Let Irving while his fancy glows, 

Praise Spain, renowned—^romanticl 
Let Cooper write, until it palls. 

Of Venice, and her marble walls, ^ 

Her dungeons, bridges, and canals. 

Enough to make one frantic t 

Let vcyyageurs Macadamize, 

With books, the Alps that climb the skieSi 
And ne'er forget, in anywise, 

Geneva's lake and city; 

And poor old Rome—the proud, the great, 

Fallen—^fallen from her high estate, 

No cockney sees, but he must prate 
About her—what a pity I 

Of travellers there is no lack, 

God knows—each one of them a hack, 

Who ride to write, and then go back 
And publish a long story, 

Chiefly about themselves; but each 
Or in dispraise or praise, with breach 
Of truth on either side, will preach. 

About some place's glory. 

For me—who never saw the sun 
Ills course o'er other regions run, 

Than those whose franchise well was won 
By blood of patriot martyrs— 

Fair fertile France may smile in vain; 

Nor will I seek thy ruins, Spain: 

Albion, thy freedom I disdain, 

With all thy monarch’s charters. 

Better I love the river's side. 

Where Hudson’s sounding waters glide, 

And with their full majestic tide 
To the great sea keep flowing: 

Weehawk, I loved thy frowning height, 

Since first I saw, with fond delight, 

The wave beneath the rushes bright, 

And the new Rome still growing. 

[Here occurs the seeming hiatus above referred to. 
He proceeds as follows:]— 

Though lately we might truly say, 

“The lain it ralneth every day,” 

The wind can sweep the clouds away, 

And open daylight's shutters: 

So, Colonel Morris, rny fine man. 

Brink good champagne whene’er you can, 

Regardless of the temperance plan, 

Or what the parson utters. 

Whether in regimentals fine, 

Ulioii a spanking horse you shine, 

Or supervise the works divine 
Of scribblers like the present: 

Trust me, the good old stuff, the blood 
Of generous grapes, well understood 
On sea, on land, in town, in wood. 

Will make all places pleasant. 

For hear what Ajax Teucer said,* 

Whose brother flxdishly went dead I 

For spleen:—to Salamis he sped, 

Son» Telamon's dead body; 

Ilia father kicked him off the stoop— 

Said he, “For this I will not droop; 

The world has realms wherein to »noopf 
And I am not a noddy. 

“ Come, my brave boys, and let us go, 

As fortune calls, or winds may blow— 

Teucer your guide, the way will show— 

Fear no mishap nor sorrow: 

Another Salamis as fine, 

Is x^romised by the Belphic shrine: 

So stuff your skins to-night with wine, 

We'll go to sea to-morrow.” 


♦ The papa of the two Ajaces charged them, when they 
started for Troy, to bring one another home; or else he threat¬ 
ened not to 1 eceive the survivor. Ajax Telamon being miffed, 
because the armour of Achilles was awarded to Ulysses, went 
crazy, killed sheep, and made a holocaust of himself. When 
Teucer went home without him, the old gentleman shut the 
door in his face .—Free tramlaiion of Maa. Dacier, 
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PEORM TO YAMOTDEIT. 

Go forth, sad fragments of a broken strain, 

The last that either bard shall e’er essay I 
The hand can ne’er attempt the chords again, 

That first awoke them, in a happier day: 

Where sweeps the ocean breeze its desert way, 

His requiem miirimirs o’er tlie moaning wave; 

And he who feebly now prolongs the lay, 

Shall ne’er the minstrers hallowed honours crave; 
His harp lies buried deep, in that untimely grave 1 

Friend of iny youth, with thee began the love 
Of sacred song; the wont, in golden dreams, 

*Mid classic realms of splendours past to rove, 

O’er haunted steep, and by immortal streams; 
Where the blue wave, with sparkling bosom gleams 
Bound shores, the mind’s eternal heritage, 

For ever lit by memory’s twilight beams; 

Where the proud deail that live in storied page, 
Beckon, with awful port, to glory’s earlier age. 

There would we linger oft, entranced, to hear, 

O’er battle fiehls, the epic thunders roll; 

Or list, where tragic wail upon the car, 

Througli Argive palaces shrill echoing, stole; 

There would we mark, uncurbed by all control, 

In central heaven, the Theban eagle’s flight; 

Or hold communion with the musing soul 
Of sage or hainl, who sought, 'mid pagan night. 

In loved Athenian groves, for truth’s eternal light 

Homeward we turned, to that fair land, but late 
Bedeomed from the strong 8i)eU that bound it fast, 
Where mystery, brooding o’er the waters, sate 
And kept the key, till three millenniama past; 
When, as creation’s noblest work was last, 

Latest, to man it was vouclisafed, to see 
Nature’s great wonder, long by clouds o’oreaat, 
And veiled in sacred awe, that it might be 
An empire and a home, most worthy for the free. 

And here, forcnuiiicrs strange and moot were 
found, 

Of that bleaaed freedom, only dreamed before;— 
Dark were the morning niisfs, that lingered round 
Their birtli and story, as the hue they bore. 

** Earth wiis their mother—or they knew no 
more, 

Or would not that their secret should be told; 

For they were grave and silent, and such loro, 

To stranger ears, they loved not to unfold. 

The long-transmittod tales their sires were taught 
of old. 

Kind nature’s commoners, from her they drew 
Their needful wanfs, and learned not how tt) hoard, 
And him wliom strengtdi and wisdom crowned, 
they knew, 

-But with no servile reverence, as their lord. 

And on their mountain summits they adored 
One great, good Spirit, in his high abode, 

And thence their mcenae ami orisons poured 
To his pervading pn^seuce, that abroad 
They felt through all his works,—-their Father, 
King, and Uod. 

And in tlie mountmu mist, the torrent’s spray, 

The cjuiverirjg forest, or the glassy floo I, 

Soft, falling showers, or hues of orient day, 

They inmgtnl siiirits beautiful and good; 

But when the tempest ronred, with voices rude, 

Or fiente, red lig’vtning fired the fure.st pine, 

Or withering heats untimely scared the wood, 

The angry forms they saw of powers malign ; 

These they besought to spare, those blest for aid di¬ 
vine. 

As the fresh sense of life, through every vein, 

With the pure air they drank, inspiring came,' | 


Comely they grew, patient of toil and pain, 

And as the deeb deer’s agile was their frame ; 

Of meaner vices scarce they knew the name; 
These simple truths went down from sire to son,— 
To reverence age,—the sluggish hunter’s shame, 
And craven warru>r’s infamy to shun,— 

And still avenge each wrong, to friends or kindred 
done. 

From forest shades they peered, with awful dread, 
When, littering flame and thunder from its side, 
The ocean-monster, with broad wings outspread, 
Came ploughing gallantly the virgin tide. 

Few years have passe<l, and all their forests’ pride 
From shores and hills has vanished, with the race, 
Their tenants erst, from memory who have died, 
Like airy shapes, which eld was wont to trace, 

In each green thicket’s deptli, and lone, scupiestered 
place. 

An<I many a gloomy tale, tradition yet 
Saves from oblivion, of tlioir struggles v;;in, 

Their prowess and their wrongs, for rhymer meet, 
To people scenes, where still their names remain ; 
And so began onr young, delighted strain, 

That would evoke the plumed chieftains brave, 
And bid their martial hosts arise again, 

Where Narraganset’s tides roll by tlunr gi*ave, 
And Hniip’s romantic steeps are pileii above the 
wave. 

Friend of my youth 1 with th@e begun my song, 
And o’er thy bier its latest aeeeute die; 

Misled in phantom-peopled realms too long,— 
Though not to me tlie muse averse deny, 
Sometimes, perhaps, her visions to tlesery, 

Such thriftless pastime should with youtli he o’er; 
And he who lovc<l with thee his notes to try, 

But for thy sake, such idlesso would iieplore, 

And swears to meditate the thankless muse no more. 

But, no 1 the freshness of the past shall still 
Sacred to memory’s holiest musings be; 

When through the ideal fields of wvitg, at will, 

Ho roved ami gathered chaplets wild with thee, 
When, reckless of the world, alone and fn'c, 
lake two proud barks, we kept our <‘aridt“^s way, 
That sail by moonlight o’er the tnunpiil sen ; 
Their white a).>purel and their streamers gay, 
Bright gleaming o’er the main, beneath the gliostly 
ray;— 

And downward, far, rofleeted in the edear 
Blue depths, the eye their fairy tackling sees; 

JSo buoyant, they do S(H*ra to tloat in air, 

And silently obi'y the noiseless breeze; 

Till, all too soon, as the rmle wimls may please, 
They part for distant porta: the gules I'nmign • 
8wift wafting, bore, by Heaven’s all-wise deerees, 
To ita own harbour sure, where each <livine 
And joyous vision, seen before in dreams, is thine. 

Muses of ITelieon I melodioua race 
Of Jove and golden-haired Mnenmsyne; 

Whose art from memory blots eatdi saildtvr trace, 
Aud drives eiudi scowling form of gri«‘f away ! 
Who, rouml the violet fount, your measurt^s gay 
Oneo ti*o(l and round the altar of gieat Jov<% 
Whence, wrapt in silvery cloinK your nightly 
way 

Ye hehf, and ravishing strains of music wove, 
That soothed the Thunderer’s soul, and flUed his 
courts above. 

Bright choir 1 with lips untempted, and with zone 
Sparkling, and unapproaehed by toueh profane; 
Ye, to whose gladsome bosoms ne’er was known 
Tlio blight of sorrow, or the throb of pain; 
Bightly invoked,—if right tjie elected swain. 
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On your own mountain’s side ye tangB't of yore. 
Whose honotired hand took not your gift in vain, 
Worthy the budding laurel-bough it bore ,—* 
Farewell 1 a loi.g farewell! I worship thee no more. 

A MONOnY MABE ON THE LATE ME. SAMUEL PATOIT, BY AN 
ADMIKEK OP THE BATHOS. 

By waters shall ho die, and take his end.— Shakespeare. 

Toll for Sam Patch! Sam Patch, who jumps no 
more, 

This or the world to come. Sam Patch is dead! 
The vulgar pathway to the unknown shore 
Of dark futurity he would not tread, 

No friends stood sorrowing round his dying bed; 
Nor with decorous woe, sedately stepped 

Behind his corpse, and tears by retail shed;— 

The mighty river, as it onward swept, 

In one great wholesale sob, his body drowned and 
kept. 

Toll for vSam Patch I he scorned the common way 
That leads to fame, up heights of rough ascent. 
And having heard Pope and Longinus say. 

That some great men had risen to falls, he went 
And jumped, where wild Passaic’s waves had rent 
The antique rocks;—^the air free ptissage gave,— 
And graciously the liquid element • 

ITpbore him, like some sea-god on its wave; 

And all the people said that Sam was very brave. 

Fame, the clear spirit that doth to heaven upraise. 
Led Sam to dive into what Byron calls 
The hell of waters. For the sake of praise, 

He wooed the bathos down great water-falls; 

The dizzy precipice, which the eye appals 
Of travellei’S for pleasure, Samuel found 
Pleasant, as are to women lighted halls, 

Craniinecl full of fools and fiddles; to the sound 
Of the eternal roar, he timed his desperate bound. 

Sam was a fool. But the large world of such, 
lias thousands—better taught, alike absurd. 

And less sublime. Of fame he soon got much, 
Where distant cataracts spout, of him men heard. 
Alas for Sam I Had he aright preferred 
The kindly element, to which he gave 
Himseli so fearlessly, we had not heard 
That it was now his winding-sheet and grave. 

Nor sung, ’twixt tears and smiles, our requiem for 
the brave. 

He soon got drunk, with rum and with renown, 

As nrnny others in high places do ;— 

Whose fall is like Sam’s last—for down and down, 
By one xnad impulse driven, they flounder through 
The gulf that keeps the future from our view. 
And then are found not. JMay they rest in peace! 

We luMivo the sigh to Imman frailty due— 

And shall not Sam have his? The muse shall cease 
To keep the heroic roll, which she began in Greece— 

With demigods, who went to the Black Sea 
For wool ^and if the best accounts be straight, 
Came back, m negro phraseology, 

With the same wool each upon his pate), 

In which she chi’onicled the deathless fate 
Of liim who jumped into the perilous ditch 
lucft by Rome’s street comuiissioners, in a state 
Which inade it dangerous, and by jumping winch 
He made himself renowned, and the contractors 
rich— 

I say, the muse aha,11 quite forget to sound 
Tlie chord whose music is undying, if 
She <lo not strike it when Sam Patch is drowned. 
Leander dived for love. Leucadia’s clilf 


* Hesiod. Theog. 1.1. 60. 80, 


The Lesbian Sappho leapt from in a miff. 

To punish Phaon; Icarus went dead, 

Because the wax did not continue stiff; 

And, had he minded what his father said, 

He had not given a name unto his watery bed. 

And Helle’s case was all an accident, 

As everybody knows. Why sing of these? 

Nor would I rank with Sam that man who went 
Down into Aetna’s womb—Empedocles, 

I think he called himselfi Themselves to please, 
Or else unwillingly, they made their springs; 

For glory in the abstract, Sam made his, ^ 

To prove to all men, commons, lords, and. kit gs. 
That “ some thi gs may be done, as well as othel^ 
things.” 

I will not be fatigued, by citing more 
Who jumped of old, by hazard or design, 

Nor plague the weary ghosts of boyish lore, 

Vulcan, Apollo, Phaeton—m fine 
All Tooke’s Pantheon. Yet they grew divine 
By their long tumbles; and if we can match 
Their hierarchy, shall we not entwine 
One wreath ? Who ever came “ up to the scratch,” 
And for so little, jumped so bravely as Sam Patch ? 

To long conclusions many men have jumped 
Ill logic, and the safer course they took; 

By any other, they would have been stumped. 
Unable to argue, or to quote a book, 

And quite dumb-founded, which they cannot 
brook; 

They break no bones, and suffer no contusion. 
Hiding their woful fall, by hook and crook. 

In slang and gibberish, sputtering and confusion; 
But that was not the way Sam came to Ms conclu¬ 
sion. 

He jumped in person. Death or Victory 
Was his device, “ and there was no mistake,'’ 
Except his last; and then he did but die, 

A blunder which the wisest men will make. 

Aloft, where mighty floods the mountains break, 
To stand, the target of ten thousand eyes, 

And down into the coil and watei’-quake, 

To leap, like Maia’s offspring, from the skies— 

For this all vulgar flights he ventured to despise. 

And while Niagara prolongs its thunder, 

Though still the rock prim aval disappears. 

And nations change their bounds—^the theme of 
wmnder 

Shall Sam go down the cataract of long years; 
And if there be sublimity in tears, 

Those shall be precious which the adventurer shed 
When his frail star gave way, and waked hie fears 
Lest, by the ungenerous crowd it might be said, 
That he was all a hoax, or that his pluck had fled. 

Who would compare the maudlin Alexander, 
Blubbering, because he had no job in hand, 
Acting the hypocrite, or else the gander, 

With Sam, whose giiefwe all can understand? 
His ciying was not womanish, nor planned 
For exhibition; but his heart o’erswelled 
With its own agony, when he the grand 
Natural arrangements for a jump beheld, ^ 

And measuring the cascade, found not his courage 
quelled. 

His last great failure set the final seal 
Unto the record Time shall never tear, 

While bravery has its honour,—while meu feel 
The holy natural sympathies winch are 
First, last, and mightiest in the bosom. Where 
The tortured tides ot^Genesee descend. 

He came—^his only* intimate a bear,— 

(We know not that he had another friend). 

The martyr of renown, his wayward course to end 
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The jfiend that from the infernal rivers stole 

Hell-draughts for man, too much tormented him, 
With nerves unstrung, but steadfast in his soul, 

He stood upon the salient current’s brim ^ 

His head was giddy, and his sight was dim; 

And then he knew this leap would be his last,-— 
Saw air, and earth, and water wihlly swim, 

With eyes of many multitudes, dense and vast, 

That stared in mockery; none a look of kindness 
cast. 

Beat down, in the huge amphitheatre 
“ I see before me the gladiator lie,” 

And tier on tier, the myriads waiting there 
Tlu* bow of grace, without one pitying eye— 

He was a slave—a captive lured to die;— 

Sain, was born free as (Jeesar; and ho might 
The hopeless issue have refused to try; 

No i with true leap, hut soon with faltering flight,— 
** Deep in the roaring gulf, he plunged to endless 
night.’’ 

But, ere he leapt, he begged of those who made 
Money by his dread venture, tlnit if he 
Should perish, such eollection should he paid 
As might be picked from the “ company” 

To his Mother. This, his last rcMpicst, shall be,— 
Tho’ she who boro him ne’er his fate should know,— 
An iris, glittering o’er his memory— 

When all the streams have worn their barriers low, 
And, by the seu drunk up, for over cease to flow. 

On him who chooses to jump down cataracts, 

Why should the sternest moralist be severe ? 
Judge not the dead by prejudice—but facts, 

Such as in strictest evidence appear. 

Else were the laurels of all ageo sere. 

Give to the brave, who have passed the final goal,— 
The gates that ope not back,—the generous tear; 
And let the muse’s clerk upon her scroll, 

In coarse, but honest verse, make up tho judgment 
roll 

Therefore it is considered, that Snm Patch 
Shall never be forgot in prose or rhyme; 

His name shall be a portion in the butch 
Of the heroic dough, wldch baking Time 
Kneads for cemsuming ages—and tho chime 
Of Fame’s old bells, long as tliey truly ring, 

Shall tell of him; he dived for the sublime. 

And found it Thou, who with the eagle’s wing 
Being a goose, would’st fly,—dream not of such a 
thing 1 

TO® »®Ai) or 1883. 

Oh Time and Death 1 with certain pace, 

Tliough still unequal, hurrying on, 
O’erturning in your awful race, 

^ The cot, the palace, aud the throne I 

Not always in the storm of war, 

Nor by the pestilence that sweeps 
Ifrom the plague-smitten realms afar, 

Beyond the old and solemn deeps; 

In crowds the good and mighty go, 

And to tliose vast dim chambers hie 
Where mingled with the high and low, 

Dead Oiesars and dead Shakespeares lie t 

Dread Ministers of God 1 sometimes 
Ye smite at once, to do His will, 

In all earth’s ocean-severed climes, 

Those-—whose renown ye cannot kill 1 

When all the brightest stars that bum 
At once are banished frt)m their sphere^ 

Men sadly ask, when shall return 
Such lustre to the coming years t 


For where is he*'*—who lived so long— 

Wlio raised the modern Titan’s ghost, 

.Vnd showed his fate, in powerful song, 

Whose soul for learning’s sake was lost? 

Wliere he—who backwards to the birth 
Of Time itself, adventurous trod, 

AikI in the mingled mass of earth 
F’buud out the handiwork of God?f 

Where he—who in the mortal head,j: 

Ordained to gaze on heaven, could trace 
The soul’s vtiBt features, that shall tread 
The stars, when earth is nothingness ? 

Where he—who struck old Albyn’s lyre,§ 

Till round the world its echoes roll, 

And swept, with all a prophet’s fire, 

The diapason of the soul? 

Where he—who read the mystic lore,] 

Buried, whore buried Pharatdis sleep; 

And dared presumptuous to explore 
Secrets four thousand years could keep? 

Where he—who with a poet’s eyelf 
Of truth, on lowly nature gazed, 

AikI ma<lo even sordid Poverty 

Classic; when in uis numbers glazed I 

Where—that old sage so hale aT»d staid, 

The “ greatest gooil” who souglit to find; 
Who in his garden mused, and ihade 
All forms of rule, fl^r all niankind ? 

And thou—whom millions far remove<If f 
Revered—the hierarch meek and wise, 

Thy ashes sleep, adored, beloved, 

Near where thy Wesley’s coflin lies. 

He too—the heir of glory—where 
Hath great Napoleon’s scion fled? 

Ah I glory goes not to an heir! 

Take him, ye noble, vulgar dead I 

But hark I a nation sighs I for he,tt 
Last of the ]>rave who perilled all 
To make an infant, empire free, 

Obeys tlic inevitable call 1 

They go, and with them is a erow<l, 

For human rights wlu» tuoitout aud x)lo, 

We rear to them no temples prmnl, 

Each hath his mental pyramid. 

All earth is now their sepulchre, 

Tho MiNfu, their monument sublime— 

Young in eternal fame they are— 

Such are votm triumphs, Death and Time, 

OEKNVHXB MELLEN. 

Grbnvilt.e Mki.i.rx was born at Biddeford, 
Maine, Juno 111, 1799. He was tho eldest son 
of tho eminent Ohief-jiisttco Mdlen, of tho Buproino 
Court in that stete. He was gnK!«ato<l at Har¬ 
vard in 1818; studied law with his father, 
and settled at Portland, Maine. In 1H2S he re¬ 
moved to Nortli Yarinoutli, in the mim state, 
where he remained for five vears. His |M>ems at 
this period and subsequently to his ileath, ap¬ 
peared fre(pieutly in the periodicals, the maga¬ 
zines and annuals, of the time. In 182(1 he pro¬ 
nounced before the Peace Society of Maine, at 
Portland, a twin, The ef arul in 

1828 an Anniversary Poem, before the Athenian 


* Goetbe and his Faust, t Cuvier. ± Snurzlu-dm. 

IScott IOliauipeniou. i Cmbbe. 

V* Jeremy Bentham. ft Adam Olarke. ft C’harlea Carroll, 
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Society of Bowdoin College, The Light of Letters, 
He wrote for the United States Literary Gazette, 
a well siistained journal published at Boston. 
In 18*27 he published Our Chronicle of Tuenty- 
SfX^ a satire, and in 1829 Glad Tales and Sad 
Tales^ a volume in prose, from his contribu¬ 
tions to the periodicals. The chief collection of 
his poems appeared in Bo-ton in 1833, The Mar-- • 
tyrs' Triumph^ Buried Valley^ and other Poems. | 



Froni Boston he came to reside in Kew York. 
Ilis health, which was always delicate, was now 
much enfeebled; he was lingering with consump¬ 
tion when he made a voyage to Cubn, from which 
he returned without benefit, and died in New 
York September 5, 1841, at the residence of his 
friend, Mr. Samuel Colman, for whose family he 
felt the warmest affection, and whose house he 
had called his home for the latter years of his 
life. Before his death he was engaged upon a 
collection of his unpublished poems, which still 
remain in manuscript. 

A glance at his poems shows a delicate suscep¬ 
tibility to poetical impression, tinged with an air 
of melancholy. lie WTotc with ease, often care¬ 
lessly and pretentiously—often with eloquence. 
With a stronger constitution his verse would pro¬ 
bably have assumed a more condensed, energetic 
expression. With a consciousness of poetic power 
he struggled with a feeble frame, and at times 
yielded to despondency. The memory of his 
tenderness and purity oJf character is much che¬ 
rished by his fiiends. 

TUB BBIDAI- 

Young Beauty at the altar I Oh I kneel down 
All ye that come to gaze into her face, 

And breathe low prayers for her. See at her side 
Stand her pale parents in their latter days, 
pondering that bitter v oi‘d—the last farewell I 
The father, with a mild but tearless eye— 

The mother, with both eye and heart in tears I 
He, with his iron nature just put off, 

Comes from the mart of noisy men awhile, 

To witness holier vows than bind the world, 

And taste, once more, the fount of sympathy I 
She from the secret cluamber of her sighs. 

The Ijome of woman I She has softly come 
To stand beside her child—her only child— 

And hear her pale-lipped promises. She cornea 
With hands laid meekly on her bosom—yet 
With eye upraised, as tho’ to catch one glance 
Like that of childhood, from that pallid face 
That hung for houm imploringly on hers, 

In the long, watchful years of trial. Now, 

She would endure those cruel years again, 

To take her as an infant back to arms 
That shielded atid encircled her—ere she 
Had blossomed into life. But lo! she stands 
A plighte<l lovely creatu!*e at her side— 

The child all lost in woman I The whole world 
Contains for her no glory, now, like that 
Tliat centres in her mil and thrilling heart. 

Her eye roves not—^is fixed not—^but a deep 
And lovely haze, as tho’ she were in vision. 


Has gathered on its dark transparency. 

Her sight is on the future I Clouds and dreams 1 
Her head is bent—and on her varying cheek 
The beautiful shame flits by—as huniying thoughts 
Press out the blood from th’ o'erteeming citadel. 
Roses and buds are struggling thro’ her hair, • 

That hangs like night upon her brow—and see! 
Dew still is on their bloom! Oh! emblem fair, 

Of pure luxuriaiit youth—ere yet the sun 
Of toiling, heated life hath withered it, 

And scattered all its fragrance to the winds. 

And doth she tremble—^this ^ong cherished flower I 
As friends come closer round I.er, and the voice 
Of adulation calls her from her dream! 

Oh! wonder not that glowing youth like this, 

To whom existence has been sunshine all, 

A long, sweet dream of love—when on her ear 
Tlie tale of faith, of trial, and of death, 

Sounds with a fearful music—should be dumb 
And quake before the altar! Wonder not 
That her heaiii shakes alarmingly—for now 
She listens to the vow, that, like a voice 
From out of heaven at night, when it comes down 
Upon our fevered slumbers, steals on her 
And calls to the recalless sacrifice! 

Young maidens cluster round her; but she vows 
Amid her bridal tears, and heeds them not. 

Her thoughts are tossed and troubled—^like lone barks 
Upon a tempest sea, when stars have set 
Under the heaving waters:—She hears not 
The very prayers that float up round her; but 
Veiling her eyes, she gives her heart away, 

Deaf to all sounds but that low-voiced one 
That love breathes through the temple of her soul! 

Young Beauty at the altar I Ye may go 
And rifle earth of all its loveliness. 

And of all things created hither bring 
The rosiest and richest—but, alas I 
The w’orld is all too poor to rival this I 
Ye summon nothing from the place of dreams, 

The orient realm of fancy, that can cope, 

In all its passionate devotedness. 

With this chaste, silent picture of the heart! 

Youth, bud-encircled youth, and purity, 

Yielding their bloom and fragrance up^in tears. 

Tlie promises have past. And welling now 
Up from the lowly throng a faint far hymn 
Breaks on the whiBpei*y silence—plaintively 
Sweet voices mingling on the mellow notes, 

Lift up the gathering melody, till all 
Join in the lay to Jesus—all, save they 
Whose hearts are echoing still to other sounds. 

The music of their vows 1 

THE BTTOLB. 

But Still the dingle's hollow throat, 

I*rolonged the swelling Bugle's note ; 

The owlets started from their dream, 

The eagles answered with their scream. 

Round and around the sounds were cast, 

Till echo turned an answering blast 

Lady of the, Lake. 

Of wild enchanting horn I 
Whose music up the deep and dewy air. 

Swells to the clouds, and calls on echo there, . 
Till a new melody is born. 

Wake, wake again ; the night 
la bending from her tlirone of Beauty down. 
With still stars beaming on her azure crown. 
Intense and eloquently bright t 
Night, at its pulseless noon I 
When the far voice of waters mourns m song, 
And some tired watch-dog, lazily and long, 

Barks at the melancholy moon 1 
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Hark! how it sweeps away, 

Soaring and dying on the silent sky, 

As if some sprite of sound went waiulering hy, 
With lone halloo and roundelay. 

Swell, swell in glory out I 
Thy tones come pouring on my leaping heart, 
And my stirred spirit hears thee with a start., 

As boyhood’s old remembered shout. 

Oh, have ye heard that peal, 

From sleeping city’s moon-bathed battlements. 

Or from the guarded field and warrior tents, 

Like some near breath around ye steal I 

Or have ye, in the roar 
Of sea, or storm, or battle, heard it rise, 

Shriller than eagle’s clamor to the skies, 

Where wings and tempests never soar. 

Go, go; no other sound, 

No music, that of air or earth is born, 

Can match the tnighty music of that horn. 

On midnight’s fathomless profound I 

PROSPER M. WETMORE. 

Prosper Mo^itoomkby Wetmork was born at 
Stratford on the Iloiwatonio, Oonnocticut,iii 1799. 
At an early age ho removed with his parents to 
New York. Ilia father dying soon after, he was 
placed, when scarcely nine years of ago, in a 
counting-room, where ho continued as a clerk till 
he reached his majority. lie has since that 
period been engaged in. mercantile business in the 
city of Now York. 

With scant early opportunities for literary cul¬ 
ture, Mr. Wetinoro was not long in improving a 
natural tendency to the ])ur.-«uits of authorship. 
Ho made his first appearance in print in 1816, at 
the ago of soventoen, and soon hocame an impor¬ 
tant aid to the struggling literature, and, it may 
bo added, writers of tlio times. He wrote for tlio 
magazines, the annuals, and the old Mirror; and 
as literature at that period was kept up rather ns 
a social atfair than from iiny reward i)r<)mised by 
the trade, it beeamo iiaturully asso(!iato<l with a 
tiiste for the green-room, and the patronage of 
the theatrical stars of the day. Mr. Wetniore was 
tlie companion of Price, Simp.son, Drooks, Morris, 
and other members of a society which supported 
the wit and gwety of the town. 





In 1880 Mr. Wetmore published in an elegant 
octavo volume, Lwington^ with other Fugitive 
Poem, This is tlio only collection of his writings 
which has boon made. Lexington, a picture, in 
an ode, of the early revolutionary battle, is a 
spirited poem. It has fire and ease of versifica¬ 
tion. The Batmer of Murat, The Russian Re¬ 
treat, Greece, Painting, and several theatri(‘al ad¬ 
dresses possessing aitnilar qualities, are among the 
contents of this volume. 

In 1832 Mr. Wetmore delivered a poem in 
Spenserian stanza on Ambition, before one of the 
literary societies of Hamilton College, New York, 
which has not been printed. 

In 1888 he edited a volume of the iwems of 


James Nack, prefaced with a brief notice of the 
life of that remarkable person. 

Mr.Wetmore, however, has been more generally 
known as a man of literary infiucnce in society 
than as an author. He luis been prominently 
connected with most of the liberal interests of 
the city, both utilitarian and refined—as Regent 
of the University, to which body he wa& ap¬ 
pointed in 1838, promoting the public school 
system; as chairman of the committee on colleges 
and academies in the State Legislature, to which 
lie was elected in 1834 and 1835 ; as member of 
the City Chamber of Commerce; as an etficient 
director of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb; 
as President of the American Art-Union, which 
rapidly extended under his management to a 
national .institution; and as a most active member 
and supporter of the New York Historical Society. 
Those varied pursuits, the public indexes to more 
numerous private acts of liberality, have been 
sustained by a graceful personal manner, a san¬ 
guine temperament which preserves the fresh¬ 
ness of youth, and a wide versatility of talent. 

The military title of General Wetmore, by 
which he is widely known, is dorived from his 
long and honorable service in the militia organi¬ 
zation of the state, of which ho was for many 
years Paymaster-General. 

PAINTIKO, 

PeopHnff, with art'a creative power, 

Tho lonely homo, tho silent hour. 

Tia to tho pencil’s magic, skill 
Life owes the power, almost divine, 

To call baek vanished forms at will, 

And bid the grave its prey resign; 

Aftbotion’s eye again may trace 
The lineaments beloved so well; 

The speaking look, the form of grace, 

All on the living canvas dwell: 

’T’is there the childh^ss mother pays 
Her sorrowing soul’s idedatry; 

There love can find, in after days, 

A talisman to memory I 
’Tis thine, o’er History’s storied page, 

To shed the halo light of truth; 

And bid the scenes of hy^gone age 
8till flourish in immortal youth— 

The long forgotten hattle-fidd, 

With mailed men to people forth; 

In bannered pride, with spear and shield. 

To show tho mighty ones of earth— 

To shadow, from the holy book, 

The images of eaeroil lore; 

On (Jalvary, the dying look 
That told life’s agony was o’er— 

Tlie joyous hearts, atuf glistening (»ye8, 

Wiiea little tjnos were sufienal near— 

Tho lips that ba<le the dead arise, 

To dry tho widowed mother’s tear: 

Hiese are the triumphs of the art., 

Gonceptions of the master-mind ; 

Time-shrouded forms to being start, 

And wondering rapture fills mankind! 

Led hy the light of Genius on, 

What visions open to the gaze I 
*Tis nature all, ami art Is gone, 

We breathe with them of other days: 

Italia’s victor leads the war, 

And triumphs o’er the ensanguined plain: 
Beliold I the Feasant Conqueror 
Piling Marengo witli his slain: 
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That stin of glory beams once more, 

But clouds have dimmed its radiant hue. 

The splendor of its X’ace is o’er, 

It sets in blood on Waterloo I 

Wdiat scene of thrilling awe is here! 

No look of joy, no eye for mirth ; 

With steeled hearts and brows austere, 

Their deeds proclaim a nation’s birth. 

Eame here inscribes for future age, 

A proud memorial of the free; 

And stamps upon her deathless page, 

The noblest theme of history! 

JAMES LAWSON, 

A CITIZEN of NeAv York, and for many years con¬ 
nected with its literary interests, was born Novem¬ 
ber 9, 1799, in Glasgow, Scotland. He was edu¬ 
cated at the University of that city, and came ear¬ 
ly in life, at the close of the year 1815, to America, 
where he was received at New York in the count- 
tirig-honse of a materaal uncle. Mr. Lawson seems 
early to have taken an interest in American let¬ 
ters; for in 1821 we find him in correspondence 
with Mr. John Mennons, editor of the Greenock 
Advertiser, who was then engaged in publishing 
a miscellaneous collection of prose and verse, en¬ 
titled the Literary Coronal. Mr. Mennons desired 
to introduce specimens of American authors, then 
a novelty to the British public, into his book, and 
Mr. T^awson supplied him with the materials. It 
>vas through this avenue and one or two kindred 
publications, that the merits of several of the best 
Aniorican autliore fii-st became known abroad. 
Halleck’s “ Fanny” was republished by Mr. Men- 
iions in September, 1821, a fac-siraile of the New 
York edition. In a second volume of the Literary 
Coronal of 1828, it Wiis again re-published with 
poems by Bryant^ Percival, James G. Brooks, and 
Miss Manley. An English edition of Salmagundi 
was published in the same year in the style of the 
Coronal, by Mr. Mennons, who was, perhaps, the 
first in the old world to seek after American poetry, 
and introduce abroad those felicitous short pieces 
of verse which have since become household 
words in England, through collections like his 
own. In tins, he laid a willing co-operator in Mr, 
Lawson, whose literary and personal friendship 
with the authors of the country has been a marked 
trait of his life. 



A third Edinburgh publication followed, “ The 
American Lyre,” comixxsed entirely of American 
])oetry. It opened with Ontwa>^ the Son of the 
Foreat^ a poem first publislied in New York in 
1822, the curious and interesting notes to which on 
Indian character and antiquities, were written by 
the Hon, Lewis Cass, then Governor of Michigan. 
Ontwa is a spirited poem, an eloquent commemo¬ 
ration of the manners and extinction of the nation 
of the Erics. ^ 

Another volume of the Coronal, liberally sup¬ 
plied with American verse, aixpeai^ecl in 1826. 

Xhout this time the failure of the mercantile 
house in which Mr. Lawson was a partner, led him 
to turn his attention to literature. lie had been 
188 


already connected with the poet and editor, Mr, 
J. G. Brooks, in writing for the literary periodi¬ 
cal of the latter, the New Yorh Literary O'cmtUy 
and, American Athenmum^ 

In this, Mr. Lawson wrote the first criticism on 
Mr. Edwifx Forrest, who had then just maxle his 
appearance in New York at the Bowery Theatre, 
under the management of Gilfert. This opening 
performance, in November, 1826, was Othello; and 
Mr. Lawson’s criticism of several columns appear¬ 
ed in the next number of his friend’s paper. It 
was shrewd, acute, freely pointing out defects, and 
confidently anticipating his subsequent triumphs. 

The Literary Gazette, on its discontinuance, 
was immediately succeeded by an important news¬ 
paper enterprise, founded by Mr. J. G. Brooks, 
Mr. John B. Skilman, and Mr. James Lawson, as 
associates. This was the Morning Courier grown 
into the New York Courier and Enquirer. The 
first number of this journal was issued in 1827; 
and its^ first article was written by Mr. Lawson. 
The joint editorship of the paper continued till 
1829, Avhen new financial arrangements were 
made, and Noah’s Enquirer was added to the 
Courier. Mr. Brooks and Mr. Lawson retired, 
when the latter immediately joined Mr. Amos 
Butler in the Mercantile Advertiser, with which 
he remained associated till 1883. 

In 1830, a volume, Tales and Sketches hy a Cos¬ 
mopolite^ from the pen of Mr. Lawson, was pub¬ 
lished by Elam Bliss, in New York. In these the 
writer finds his themes in the domestic life and ro¬ 
mance of his native land, and in one instance ven¬ 
tures a dramatic sketch, a love scene, the precur¬ 
sor of the author’s next publication, Giordano^ a 
tragedy; an Italian state story of love and con¬ 
spiracy, which was first performed at the Park 
Theatre, New York, in Nov. 1828. The prologue 
was written ])y the late William Leggett, and the 
epilogue, spoken by Mrs. Hilson, by Mr. Prosper 
M. Wetmore* 

Tins is Mr. Lawson’s only dramatic production, 
Avhich has issued from the press. He has, how¬ 
ever, in several instances, appeared before the 
public in connexion with the stage. He was asso¬ 
ciated with Mr. Bryant, Mr.Halleck,Mr.'Wetmore, 
Mr. Brooks, and Mr. Leggett, on the committee 
which secured for Mr. Forrest the prize play of 
Metamora by the late J. A. Stone,t for which 


* This weekly periodical was commenced by Mr. Brooks In 
the octavo form, Sept. !(>, Ib2l5, as the New York Literary Ga¬ 
zette and Phi Beta Kappa Eepository; the latter portion of 
the tit'e being taken from some dependence upon* the support 
of members of that Society, which turned out to be nugatory. 
At the end of the volume, with the twenty-sixtn number, the 
Phi Beta title was dropped, and an association effected with a 
similar publication. The American Athenaeum,^also weekly 
in quarto, conducted by George Bond, which had been com¬ 
menced April 21,1825, of whicn forty-four numbers had bt en 
issued. The joint publication boro the title ‘‘■The New York 
Literary Gazette and American A then scum,” and as such was 
publi^^hod in two quarto volumes, ending March 8,182T. 

t John Augustus Stone, the author of Metamora, was born 
in 1801, at Concord, Mass. He was an actor as well as drama¬ 
tic wi iter, and made his first appearance in Boston as “Old 
Norval” in the play of Douglas. He acted in New York In 
1S26, and in Philadelphia afterwards at intervals. He received 
five hundred dollars from Mr. Forrest for Metamora. He wrote 
two other plays in which Mr, Forrest performed, T)i& Ancimt 
JBHtm, in which betook the part of Brigantius, and for which 
he paid the author a thousand dollars; and Fauntleroy^ The 
JBimker version of the story of the English personage 

of thatnalme. In the latter, the hero was executed on the stage 
by a machine bearing a close resemblance to an actual guillotine. 
The loaded knife descended; the private signal was imperfect¬ 
ly given, and the young American tragedian saved his head hy 
a quick motion at the expense of his locks, which were closely 
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on its representation Mr. Wetmore wrote the pro¬ 
logue and Mr. Lawson the epilogue. Mr. L. was 
also one of the similar committee which selected 
Mr. J. K. Paulding’s prize play of Nimrod Wild- 
tiro, or the Kentuckian in New York, for Mr. 
Hackett. He has also frequently contributed 
criticism, essays, tales, and verse, to the chief 
periodicals. 

These have, however, been but occasional em¬ 
ployments, Mr. L., since his retirement from the 
active conduct of the press in 1833, having pur¬ 
sued the business of Marine Insurance. 

** In recent years, Mr. Lawson has issued three 
privately printed works: Poerm^ Gleanings from 
Spare Hours of a Business Life^ 1867; Liddes- 
dale^ or The Border Chief 1801, a picture of 
Scottish life in the times of James I V.-V.; and a. 
revisSed edition of Giordano, A domestic drama, 
in five acts, written in blank verse, is his latest 
composition. 

THB APPHOAOn OF AGB, 

Well, let the honest truth be told I 
1 feel that I am growing old, 

And I have guessed for many a day, 

My sable locks are turning grey— 

At least, by furtive glances, I 
Some very silvery hairs espy. 

That thread-like on my temple shine, 

And fain I would deny are mine: 

While wrinkles creeping here and there, 

Some score my years, a few my care. 

The sports that yielded once delight, 

Have lost all relish in my sight; 

But, in their stead, more serious tlmught 
A graver train of joys has brought, 

And while gay fancy is refined, 

Correct the taste, improve the mind. 

I moot the friends of former years, 

Whose smile approving, oftoii cheers: 

(How few are spared 1) the poisonous draught 
Tlie reckless in wild fronssy qnatfed, 

In dissipation’s giddy maze 
O’erwhelmod them in their binghtt?st days. 

And one, my playmate when a boy, 

I see in manhood a pride and joy; 

He too has felt, through sun and shower, 

Old Time, thy unrelenting power. 

We talk of things which well wo know 
Had chanced some forty years ago; 

Alas! like yesterday they seem. 

The past is but a gorgeiuis dream I 
But speak of forty coming years, 

Ah, long indeed that time appears 1 
In nature’s course, in forty more, 

My earthly pilgrimage is o’er; 

And the green turf on which I trea<l, 

Will gaily spring above my head. 

Beside mo, on her rocking-chair, 

My wife her needle plies with care, 

And in her ever-cheerful smiles 
A charm abides, that quite beguiles 
The years that have so swiftly g^ped. 

With their unfaltering, noiseless tread, 

For we in mingled happiness, 


shaved. Stone also wrote Xa Rogu$ 7%e 

Tawfmf, and other ploooa. 

The clroumstoneoa of death were melancholy. In a fit of 
dernnjremant he threw himself into the Schuylkin and woe 
drowrjod. Th < date of this event is recorded on a monument 
over his rotnnlns, which bears this inscription; “ To the me¬ 
mory or John Aupfiiatus Stone, who departed this life June t, 
iwul thirty-three years,” and on the reverse, “ Erected 
to im* Memory of the Author of Metamora, by his ftrlend Ed¬ 
win Forrest.” 


Will not the approach of age confess. 

But when our daughters we espy, 

Bounding with laughing cheek and ey^ 

Our bosoms beat with conscious pride. 

To see them blooming by our side. 

God spare ye, girls, for many a day, 

And all our anxious love repay I 
In your fair growth we must confess 
That time our footsteps closely press. 

And every added year, indeed, 

Seems to mcreuse its rapid speed. 

When o’er our vanished days we glance. 

Ear backward to our young romance. 

And muse upon unnumbered things, 

That crowding come on Memory’s wings; 

Theti varied thoughts our bosoms gladdei 
And some intrude that deeply sadden : 

—^Fond hopes in their fruition crushed, 

Beloved tones for ever hushed.— 

We do not grieve that being’s day 
Is fiecting shadow-like away ; 

But thank thee, Heaven, our lengthened lifb 
Has passed in love, unmarred by strife; 

That sickness, sorrow, wo, and earn, 

Have fallen so lightly to our share. 

We bless Thee for our daily bread. 

In plenty on our table spread; 

And Thy abundance helps to feed 
The worthy poor who pine in need. 

And thanks, that in our worldly way. 

Wo have so rarely stepped astray. 

But well we should in meekness speak, 

And pardon for transgressions seek, 

For oft, lu>w strong sim’er the will 
To follow good, we’ve chosen ill. 

The youthful heart unwisely fears 
The sure approach of coming years: 

Though cumbered oft with weighty cares, 

Yet age its burden li^^htly beaiu 
Though July’s scorching neats are done, 

Yet blandly smiles the slanting sun, 

And sometimes, in our lovely clime, 

Till <lark December’s frosty time. 

Though day’s delightful noon is ptist, 

Yet mellow twilight comes, to cast 
A sober joy, a sweet content, 

Where virtue with rejiose is blent, 

Till, calmly on the failing sight, 

Mingles its latest ray with night 

SONNET—ANDBKW JACKSON. 

Come, stand the nearest to thy country’s sire, 

Thou fcarleas man, of uncomipted h<‘art; 

Well worthy undivided praise thou art, 

And ’twill be thine, when slumlMJ^rs party ire, 
Raisiid, by the voice of freemen, to a height 
Sublimer far, than kings by birth may claim 1 
Tliy stern, unselfish spirit dared the right, 

And battleirgninst the wrong. Thy holiest aim 
Was freedom, in the largest sense, despite 
Misoonstmed motives, and unmeasured blame. 
Above dcKteit, in purpose firm, and pure; 

Just to opposers, and to friends sincere, 

Thy worth shall with thy country's name endure, 
And greener grow thy fume, through every coming 
year. 

188 T. 

SONG. 

When spring arrayed in flowers, Mary, 

Danced with the leafy trees; 

When larks sang to the sun, Mary, 

And hummed the wandering bees; 
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Then first we met and loved, Mary, 

By Grieto’s loupin’ linn ; 

And blither was thy voice, Mary, 

Than lintie’s i’ the whin. 

Now autumn winds blaw canid, Mary, 

Amang the withered boughs; 

And a’ the bonny flowers, Mary, 

Are faded frae the knowes; 

But still thy love’s unchanged, Mary, 

Nae chilly autumn there. 

And sweet thy smile as spring’s, Mary, 

Thy sunny face as fair. 

Nae mair the early lark, Mary, 

Trills on his soaring way ; 

Hushed is the liutie’s sang, Mary, 

Through a’ the shortening day; 

But still thy voice I hear, Mary, 

Like melody divine; 

Nae autumn in my heart, Mary, 

And summer still in thine. 

WILLIAM BOULNB OLIYER PEABODY—OLITEE 
"WILLIAM BOURNE PEABODY. 

The twin - brothers named together at the 
head of this article, the sons of Judge Oliver 
Peabody of Exeter, New Ilanipshire, were born 
at that place July 9, 1799. They were educated 
together at the celebrated academy under the 
charge of Dr. Abbot, entered Harvard College 
together at the early age of thirteen, and. were 
graduated together in 1816. 

This close union of bii'th and education was ac¬ 
companied by a similarity (if outward form and 
inward temperamoiit. Both were men of eminent 
natural endowment, of ripe scholarship, of gentle 
and iiffcctionate tempers, and both eventually de¬ 
dicated their lives to the same path of professional 
duty, thus laboring in spirit though not in actual 
bodily ])reseiice, side 'by side, and separated in 
death by but a brief interval from one another. 

At the outset of life, however, their coui-ses 
were for a time separate, Oliver studying law, and 
■William theology. 

Oliver, after patising some time in his father’s 
office, completed his legal education at Cambridge, 
and returned to practise in his native town, 
where he resided for eleven years, serving for a 
|)ortion of the time in the state legislature, and 
being also occupied at different periods as editor 
of the Rockingham Gazette and Exeter’News- 
Letter. In 1823, he delivered a poem before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard, and shortly 
after read a similar production at the celebration 
of the second centennial anniversary of the settle¬ 
ment of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

In 1830, Mr. Peabody removed to Boston, 
wdioro he became the assistant of his brother-in- 
law, the lion. Alexander 11. Everett, iu the editor- 
aliip of the North American Review. He was also 
for some years an assistant editor of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser. Ilis connexion with the ffiur 
eriodicals we have named, was that of a contri- 
utor as well as a supervisor. The three journals 
contain many flnished essays and choice poems 
from his pen, marked by a closeness of thought 
and elaborate execution, as well as a lively and 
humorous inspiration; while scarcely a number 
of the North American, during several years, was 
issued without one or more articles from his pen. 

In 183(), Mr. Peabody wfus apj)ointed Register 
of Probate in Suffolk county, a laborious office, 


which he resigned in 1842 in consequence of im¬ 
paired health, and his acceptance of the profes¬ 
sorship of English Literature in Jefferson College, 
an institution supported by the state of Louisiana. 
Eiiiding a southern climate unsuited to his consti¬ 
tution, he returned in the following year to the 
North. 

His views and tastes had been for some time 
turned in the direction of theology, and he now 
determined to enter the ministry. In 1845, he 
was licensed by the Boston Unitarian Association 
as a preacher, and in August of the same year 
became the minister of the Unitarian church of 
Burlington, 'Vermont, where the remainder of his 
life was passed in the di>charge (so far as his de¬ 
licate health would permit) of his parochial du¬ 
ties. He died on the sixth of July, 1848. 

William B. 0 . Peabody, immediately after re¬ 
ceiving his degree, entered upon a preparation for 
the ministry in the Divinity school of Cambridge; 
and was, soon after his ordination, called to the 
charge of the Unitarian church at Springfield. 
He entered upon his duties in this place in 1820, 
when not quite twenty-one yeai-s of age; and it 
was here that the whole of his ministerial life was 
passed. 



In addition to a conscientious discharp- the 
literary duties of his profession. Dr. Peabody of 
Springfield is said to have contributed a greater 
number of articles to the North American Review 
and Christian Examiner than any other person. 
He was also the author of several choice occasional 
poems published in the last named and other pe¬ 
riodicals; and of the Beport of the Ornithology of 
Massachmetts^ prepared in fulfilment of his duties 
as one of the commission appointed for the scien¬ 
tific survey of the state. 

Dr. Peabody’s health, another of the many 
points of assimilation between himself and his 
l)rother, was feeble. He suffered a severe depri¬ 
vation in 1843 by the loss of his wife, and in the 
following year by that of a daughter, who in some 
measure supplied the place of the head of his 
household. Neither bodily nor mental sufferings 
were, however, permitted to interpose more than 
a temporary pause in his constant coui’se of useful 
labor. He died, after a confinement to his bed of 
but a few days. May 28, 1847. 

A selection from Dr. Peabody’s sermons was 
prepared for the press by his brother Oliver, who 
had nearly completed a memoir to accompany the 
volume, when his own life reached its termina¬ 
tion. The work was completed by Everett Pea¬ 
body, who, soon after its publication, prepared a 
selection from the contributions to the North 
American Review and poems of its author. 

MOTSTADKOCK. 

Upon the far-off mountain’s brow 
The angry storm has ceased to beat, 

And broken clouds are gathering now 
In lowly reverence round his feet. 

I saw their dark and crowded hands 
On his firm head in wrath descending; 
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But there, once more redeemed, he stands, 
And heaven’s clear areh is o’er him bending. 
Tve seen him when the rising sun 
Shone like a Avatoh-fire on the height; 

Tve seen him when the day was done, 

Bathed in the evening’s crimson liglit; 

IVe seen him in the midnight hour, 

When all the woi'ld beneath were sleeping, 
Like some lone sentry in his tower 
Ilis patient watch in silence keeping. 

And there, as ever steep and clear. 

That pyramid of Nature springs! 

He owns no rival turret near, 

No sovereigi) but the King of kings: 

While many a nation bath passed by. 

And many an ago xinknown in story. 

His walls and battlements on high 
He rears in melauclioly glory. 

And let a world of human pride 
With all its grandeur melt away. 

And spread around his rocky side 
The broken fragments of decay; 

Serene his hoary head will tower, 

Untroubled by one thought of sorrow: 

He numbers not the weary hour; 

He welcomes not nor fears to-niorrow. 

Farewell I I go my dishint way: 

Perhaps, not far in future veal's, 

The eyes that glow with smiles to-day 
May gaze upon thee dim with tears. 

Then let me learn from thee to rise, 

All time and chance and change defying, 
Still pointing upward to the skies, 

And on the inward strength relying. 

If life before my weary eye 
Grows fearful as the angry sea, 

Thy memory shall suppress the sigh 
i’or that which never more can bo ; 
Inspiring all within the heart 
With nnn resolve and strong endeavor 
To act a brave and faithful part, 

Till life’s short warfare ends for ever, 

HUklf OIVKXn UP TIIK OIIOST, ANP WltKlUfi IS imf 

Where is he? Hark I his lonely home 
Is answering to the mournful call! 

The setting sun with darling blaze 
May j^re the witidows of his hall: 

But evening shadows quench the light, 

And all is cheerless, cold, and <lim, 

Save where one biper wakes at night, 

Like weeping love reuiembering him. 

Where is ho? Hark! the friend replies : 

** I watched beside his dying bed, 

Aiul hoard the low and struggling sighs 
Tliat gave the living to tho doad; 

1 saw his weary eyelitls close, 

And then—^the ruin coldly east, 

Whore all the loving and beloved, 

Though sadly parted, meet at lost." 

Whore is he ? Hark I the marble says, 

Tliat here the mournera laid his head; 
And here sonietimea, in after-days, 

They came, and sorrowed for the dead : 

But one by one they passed away, 

And soon they left me here alone 
To sink in unobserved decay,— 

A nameless and ncgleeted stoned’ 

Where is lie ? Hark! ’tls Heaven replies: 
“The stardwam of the purple sky, 

That looks beneath the evening’s brow, 

Mild as some beaming angel’s eye, 


As calm and clear it gazes down, 

Is shining from the place of rest, 

The pearl of his immortal crown, 

The heavenly radiance of the blest I” 

LUOIITS M. SARGENT. 

Litoixts Manlius Sargent was born at Boston 
Juno 25, 1786. lie was the son of a loa<ling 
merebant ()f that city, and in 1804 entered Har¬ 
vard College. lie wa^ not graduated in course, 
but received an honorary degree of A.M. from 
the University in 1842. After leaving college he 
studied law in the office of Mr. Dexter. In 1813 
ho published ILihert and Ellen^ with other Pae))h\^ 
all of a pathetic and rctlcctivo character. 

Mr. Sargent married a sister of Horace Binnoy 
of Philadelphia, one of the most a(‘.coniplished 
scholars in the country, by whom ho had three 
children, the eldest of whom, Horace Binucy, was 
graduated with distinction at Harvard 111*1813. 
Some time after the death of this lady ho again 
inarried. 

Ml'. Sargent was an early advocate of the Tem- 
])erance cause, and rendered important service to 
the movement by his public addresses and the 
composition of his Temporancs Tales^ a series of 
sliort popular stories, which liavGheon extensively 
(urculatod in this country and reprinted in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, (Germany, and, it is to bo hoped 
with good moral ctfect, in Botany Bay. 

During the editorship of the Boston Transcript 
by his relative Mr. Epos Sargent, lie (uintributwl 
a scries of satirical and antiquarian sketcheH to 
its oolumms under the title of Deaiingn with the 
Dmd hy a StmUm of the Old jSr.hooL His other 
writings for the press have been numerous, but 
almost entirely anonymous. 

Mr, Sargent made a liberal use of a liberal for^ 
tune, possessed a lino library, and was a thorough 
scholar, lie died at W’est K().\:hury, Alassuehu- 
setta, Juno 2, ,1867. 

WiNTTiROP Sargent, a kinsman of Liudus Sar¬ 
gent and son of (Jeorgo W. Sargiuit, was horn in 
niiladelphia, Soptemher 23, 1825. He is the au¬ 
thor of an Introductory MomoiP’prefixed to the 
Journals of officei's engaged in Bradtloe.k’s Expe¬ 
dition, printed by the Pennsylvania Historieal Ho- 
cietyin 1855 from the original inanusenpts in the 
British Museum, Under tlie modwt title we have 
cited Mr. Sargent has not only given the most 
thorougli history of Braddoek and his expe<lition 
that has ever appeared, hut furnislied one of the 
best written and most valuable historical volumes 
of the country. In the prosecution of his task he 
has used extensive research, and lias grouptsl his 
large mass of varied and in many cases original 
material witli admirable literary skill 

Mr. Bargent published, in 1857, The Loyalmt 
Poetry (ft/w Jitwoltithfo^ (small 4to, 218 pp,), 
to which he added a supplementary volume in 
1860, T/ie Loyal Veraee of Joneph iStumhury and 
Ihctor Jonathan OdelL Erlating to the A/nt'ti^ 
can Jterolation (Munsell, Albany, small 4to, pp. 
lUO). These books were carefully edited, and 


• Ilu'bc'rt ATut with other mmn\ Tho Trial at the 

Harp, Billowy Wfttar, Tho Pluiulert^r s Grave*Toe Tear 
The Billow, By Lucius M. Bargeut. 
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tlie limited editions in whicli they appeared 
speedily exhausted. Mr. Sargent has also pub¬ 
lished, from the original manuscript, a Journal 
of the General IIeetmg of tliQ Cincinnati, ml 784, 
ly Major Winthrop Sargent, a Delegate from 
(Philadelphia, 8vo, 1858; contain¬ 
ed also ill Memoirs of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, vol vi.). In 1861, he issued his 
most elaborate work, The Life and Career of 
Major John Andre (Boston, 12mo, pp. 471). 
This is a highly interesting volume, attractive in 
style, abounding with personal anecdote and 
illustration from contemporary events, and of 
sterling value as a contribution to American 
history. The author, in his preface, acknowl¬ 
edges his obligations to Mr. Sparks, Mr. Ban¬ 
croft, and Mr. John Carter Brown, for the use 
of original materials in their important collec¬ 
tions. Mr. Sargent was a resident of Kew York 
for some years, engaged in the practice of his pro¬ 
fession, the law. He died in Paris, May 18,187Q. 

^^EXECUTIOX OP MAJOR ANDRl? — FROM LIFE OP MAJOR 

andrA 

The morning of Tuesday, October the 2d, 1780, 
found him with his mortal duties all performed, 
and not afraid to die. 

The prisoner’s board was supplied from Wash¬ 
ington’s own table: on this day his breakfast was 
sent him, as usual, from the general’s quarters. 
He ate with entire composure, and then proceeded 
to shave and to dress with particular care. ITe 
was fully arrayed in the habits of his rank and 
profession, with the exception of sash and spurs, 
sword and gorget. The toilet completed, he laid 
his hat on the table, and cheerfully said to the 
guard-officers deputed to lead him forth, *‘Iam 
ready at any moment, gentlemen, to wait on you.” 
Though his face was of deadly paleness, its fea¬ 
tures were tranquil and calm; his beauty shone 
with an unnatural distinctness that awed the 
hearts of the vulgar, and his manners and air 
were as easy as though he was going to a ball¬ 
room rather than the grave. 

The spot fixed for the closing scene was in an 
open field belonging to the owner of the house 
wherein he was detained, and on an eminence 
that commands an extended view. It was within 
a mile, and in open sight of Washington’s quai'- 
tors. Hero the lofty gibbet was erected, and the 
shallow grave of three or four feet depth was 
digged. The office of hangman, always an odious 
omployment, was perhaps on this occasion more 
than usually so. None of our soldiers undertook 
it. One Strickland, a tory of Ramapo Valley, 
was in our hands at the time. His threatened 
fate may have been hard: his years were not 
many; and by the price of freedom he was pro¬ 
cured to 'take on himself the necessary but revolt¬ 
ing character. Under an elaborate disguise, he 
probably hoped to go through the scene, if not 
utmotioed, at least unknown. 

Besides the officers that wore always in the 
chjxmber, six sentinels kept watch by night and 
by day over every aperture of the building; and 
if hope of escape over rose in Andre's breast, it 
could not have developed into even the vaguest 
expectation. To the idea of suicide as a means 
of avoiding his doom he never descended. The 
noon of this day was the hour appointed for the 
execution; and at half an hour before, the cor¬ 
tege set forth. Andr^ walked arm-in-arm between 


two subalterns; each, it is said, with a drawn 
sword in the opposite hand. A captain’s com¬ 
mand of thirty or forty men marched immediately 
about these, while an outer guard of five hundred 
infantry environed the whole, and formed a hol¬ 
low square around the gibbet, within which no 
one, save the officers on duty and the provost- 
marshal’s men, were suffered to enter. An im¬ 
mense multitude was, however, assembled on all 
sides to witness the spectacle, and every house 
along the way was thronged with eager gazers; 
that only of Washington excepted. Here the 
shutters were drawn, and no man was visible but 
the two sentries that paced to and fro before the 
door. Neither the Chief himself no^r his staff 
were present with the troops; a circumstance 
which was declared by our people, and assented 
to by Andrd, as evincing a laudable decorum. 
But almost every field officer in our army, with 
Greene at their head, led the procession on horse¬ 
back; and a number followed the prisoner on 
foot, while the outer guard, stretching in single 
file on either side, and in front and rear, pre¬ 
vented the concourse from crowding in. In ad¬ 
dition to all those who came in from the country¬ 
side, it is unlikely that many of the army who 
could contrive to be present missed the sight. 
Every, eye was fixed on the prisoner; and eve^-y 
face wore such an aspect of melancholy and gloom, 
that the impression produced on some of our offi¬ 
cers was not only affecting but awful. 

Keeping pace with the melancholy notes of the 
dead-march, the procession passed along; no 
member of it apparently less troubled than he 
whose conduct was its cause, and whose death 
was its object. In the beautiful Orientalism of 
Sir William Jones, he dying only smiled while 
around him grieved. His heart told him that a 
life honorably spent in the pursuit of glory would 
not leave his name to be enrolled among those of 
the ignoble or guilty many: and his face bespoke 
the serenity of an approving and undismayed 
conscience. From time to time, as he caught the 
eye of an acquaintance,—and especially to the 
officers of the Court of Enquiry,—he tendered 
the customai-y civilities of recognition, and re¬ 
ceived their acknowledgments with composure 
and grace. It seems that up to this moment he 
was persuaded that he was not to be hanged, but 
to be shot to death: and the inner guard in at¬ 
tendance he took to be the firing party detailed 
for the occasion. Not until the troops turned 
suddenly, at a right angle with the course they 
had hitherto followed, and the gallows rose high 
before him, was he undeceived. In the very mo¬ 
ment of wheeling with his escort, his eye rested 
on the ill-omened tree; and he recoiled and 
paused. “Why this emotion, sir?” asked Smith, 
who held one of his arms. “I am reconciled to 
my fate,” said Andr4, clenching his fist and con¬ 
vulsively moving his arm, “but not to the mode 
of it! ” “It is unavoidable, sir,” was the reply. 
He beckoned Tallmadgo, and inquired anxiously 
if he was not to be shot: —“must I then die in 
this manner? ” Being told that it was so ordered 
— “How hard is my fate! ” he cried; “but it will 
soon be over.” 

Ascending the hill-side, the prisoner was brought 
to the gibbet, while the outer guard secured the 
ceremony from interruption. During the brief 
preparations, his manner was nervous and rest¬ 
less — uneasily rolling a pebble to and fro beneath 
the ball of his foot, and the gland of his throat 
sinking and swelling as though he choked with 
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emotion. His seryant, who liad followed him to 
this point, now bui'st forth with loud weeping and 
lamentation, and Andr^ for a little turned aside 
and privately conversed with him. lie shook 
hands with Tallmadge, who withdrew. A baggage 
wagon was driven beneath the cross-tree, into 
which he leaped lightly, but with visible loathing; 
and throwing his hat aside, removed his stock, 
opened his shirt-collar, and snatching the rope 
from the clumsy hangman, himself adjusted it 
■about his neck. He could not conceal his disgust 
at these features of his fate: but it was expressed 
in manner rather than in language. Then he 
bound his handkerchief over his eyes. 

The ordfir of execution was loudly and impres¬ 
sively read by our Adjutant-General Scammel, 
who at its conclusion informed Andr6 he might 
now speak, if he had anything to say. Lifting 
the bandage for a moment from his eyes, he bowed 
courteously to Greene and the attending officers, 
and said with firmness and dignity : — “All I re¬ 
quest of you, gentlemen, is that you will bear wit¬ 
ness to the world that I die like a brave man.’^ 
His last words, murmured in an undertone, were,— 
“It will be but a momentary pang! ” 

Everything seemed now ready, when the com¬ 
manding officer on duty suddenly cried out,— 

“His arms must be tied I” . 

The hangman with a piece of cord laid hold of 
him to perform this order: but recoiling from his 
touch, Andr4 vehemently struck away the man’s 
hand, and drew another handkerchief from his 
pocket, with which the elbows were loosely pin¬ 
ioned behind his back. The signal was given; 
the wagon rolled swiftly away; and almost in the 
same instant he ceased to exist. The height of 
the gibbet, the length of the cord, and the sudden 
shook as he was jerked from the coffin-lid on 
which he stood, produced immediate death. 


WILLIAM B. WAI/nCIl. 

William B. Waltek was bora at Boston, April 
19, l79t), and was graduated at Bowdoin Col¬ 
lege in 1818. He studied divinity at Oambridgo, 
but did not follow the profession, lie publishotl, 
in 1821, a small volume of Poems at Boston, with 
a dedioatiem to the Rev. John Piorpont, in which 
he says—“ I oannot make the ooinmon, unprofit¬ 
able, and to me exceedingly frivolous, apology— 
that those poems are tire pleasant labors of idle 
or leisure hoiu's. On the contrary, this volutno, 
and I am proud to confess it, cimtains speoinions 
of the precious and melancholy toil of years,’’ 
The longest of those poems is entitled Itomatice. 
It opens with a picture of Palestine at the time 
of Our Savioxir, from thence passes to the Cru¬ 
sades, and closes with rotloctions on nature, and 
on the vanity of human affairs. The remaining 
pieces, The Death Ohamher^ Mour7ier of the 
Lmt Mope^ and others, are written in a strain of 
deep despondency. 

Walter published in the same year a rambling 
narrative and descriptive poem, with the title of 
Suk&y^ tlio idea of which was cwidently derived 
from the then recently published Fanny.” The 
story is little more than a thread connecting 
various passages of dosonption and reflection. 
Bukoy is introduced to ns at the dame’s school; 
grows up under the poacefid influences of country 
life; and has a lover who goes to sea while Bukey 
departs in a stage sleigh for a winter’s visit to 
the city. 


In due course of time Sukey becomes a belle, 
and figures at an evening party, which is mi¬ 
nutely described, with its supper-table, jostling, 
and chit-chat about novels and pocm«, when sud¬ 
denly an Afric’s form is seen,” not one of the 
waiters, but a highly intelligent specimen of his 
race, wlio gives an animated and iioetical descrip¬ 
tion of a light at sea with an Algerine pirate, 
whose vessel has just been brought into port by 
the victor, Bukey’s lover. 

The poem extends to one hundred and seventy- 
one six-line stnnzas, and contitius several melo¬ 
dious passages, many of which, however, are 
elose imitations of Byron and Montgomery. The 
poem appeared in the same year with Fanny, 
and seems to have had a large circulation; the 
copy before us being printed at Baltimore, from 
the second Boston edition,” in a form similar to, 
and with the copyright notitve of the original. 

Walter died at Charleston, South Carolina, 
April 23, 1822. 

MOURNER OF THE LAST HOPE. 

Where o\sr^6w& ench moulderftif? bone, 

And «t<)no8 thenmelvus to ruins grown, 

Like me, are death-like old. 

I saw an Old Man kne^flowu by a grave, 

All alone in the inidnighl stilluosa; 

And his forehead bare, 

Beep wrinkled with eare. 

Looked pale with a wintry ehillness. 

His hands were clasped o’er a grave newly dug. 
And they shook with his soul-wruiig sadness; 

His blood slowly crept, 

And he groaning wept, 

As he thought Of his visions of gladness. 

The stai's were along the wide depths of blue, 
Shining <U>wn with a tremulous gleaming— 

And the glorious moon, 

At her highest noon, 

Sat arrayed with the Spirits of Dreaming. 

I asked the Old Man why he wept and prayed I 
And his look was a look of sorrow I 
Then ho cried sad ami wild— 

Alas I for my child, 

No waking hast thou for the morrow! 

Years had wrought ehangee for him—as for all. 
Now the last of his hojies shqvt beside him I 
Bho was young and fair— 

But now silent there! 

No voice could 1 find to chide him. 

Yea! a common tale, and a common lot, 

From the breast to the charncl-housc slumW* I 
Dark cursi*8 (»f fear 
Wrap our being here— 

Which time and thought cannot number. 

She moved the fairest.—^the faiwmt among, 

Like a young fairy shape of lightness; 

And awakened the song 
In the dance along. 

Like a seraph of heaven in brightness. 

None could on her eye of lustrous blue, 
And not feel ms spirit heaving, 

When it flashed in love, 

Like a light from above, 

The aaure cloud brightly leaving. 

And her check of snow was a <dteek of health, 
To those who knew not lier weakness, 

Till the heetio flush, 

Like the day’s faint blush, 

Come o’er to disturb its meeknosa. 
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Wlien she shrunk away from her pride of form. 
Like a cloud in its loveliest shading, 

Like the death-toned lute. 

When winds are mute, 

Or the rose in the summer’s Fading. 

And the crowd did pass from the couch of woe ; 
All had finished each mournful duty; 

And the garlands wove, 

By the hands of love. 

Hung around in a withering beauty, 

* Never sounded the death-bell in my ear. 

With a knell so awful and* weary, 

As they buried her deep— 

For a long, long sleep 
In the lone place—so dark and dreary. 

Oh, Christ! ’tis a sti^ange and a fearful thought 
That beauty like her’s should have perished; 

That the red lean worm 
Should prey on a form, 

Which a bosom of love might have cherished. 

I loved her—^Stranger! with soul of truth— 
But God in his darkness hath smitten; 

W ho shall madly believe 
That man may grieve 
O’er the page of eternity written! 

The Old Man rose, and he went* his way,— 

Oh, deep was his utterless mourning* 

But the woes of the night— 

No morrow’s dear light 
Will dispel with the ray of its dawning. 

F. W. I>. GREENWOOD. 

Francis William Pitt Greenwood was born in 
Boston, in 1797. After completing his college 
course at Harvard in 1814, he studied theology 
at the same university, and commenced his career 
as a preacher with great popularity, as the pastor 
of the New South Church, Boston, but was 
obliged at the expiration of a year to visit Europe 
for the benefit of his health. After passing a 
winter in Devonshire, England, he returned to 
this country, and settled in Baltimore, where he 
became the editor of the Unitarian Miscellany, 
In 1824 he returned to Boston, and became asso¬ 
ciate minister of King’s Chapel. In 1827, he 
revised the liturgy used by the congregation, 
consisting of the Book of Common Prayer, with 
the passiiges relating to the Trinity and other ar¬ 
ticles of the faith of its authors, and the founders 
of King’s Chapel, excised therefrom. In 1830, he 
also prepared a collection of hymns, which is in 
extensive use in the congregations of his deno¬ 
mination, and bears honorable testimony to the 
taste of its comj)iler. In 1838, Mr. Greenwood 
I)iiblishod a small volume of a popular character, 
The Lixm of theApontles; in 1833 a series of dis¬ 
courses on the History of Kingh Chapel^ and 
about the same time a series of sermons de-' 
liverod to the children of his congregation. 
During the years 1837 and 1838, he was an 
associate editor of the Christian Exo-miner, a 
journal to which he was throughout his life a 
freciuent contributor of articles on literary topics, 
and on the tenets of the denomination of which 
ho was a zealous advocate. In 1842 he published 
his Sermons of Consolation^ a work of great 
beauty of thought and expression. Soon after 
this the author’s health, which had never been 
completely restored, failed to such a degree, that 
he was unable to execute his purpose of prepar¬ 


ing one or more additional series of his sermons 
for publication. He gradually sank under dis- 
e;ise until his death, on the* second of August, 
1843. 

A collection of Miseellaneous Writings^ edited 
by his son, appeared in 1846. The volume con¬ 
tains his Journal Tcept in England, in 1820—21, 
and a number of essays of a descriptive and 
reflective character, exhibiting tlie powers of the 
writer to the best advantage. We cite a passage 
from one of these on the 

OPPORTITNITIES OF WTSTTEB FOB n^STETTOTIOIir. 

In the warm portion of our year, when the sun 
reigns, and the fields are carpeted with herbs and 
flowers, and the forests are loaded witH riches and 
magnificence, nature seems to insist on instructing 
us herself, and in her own easy, insensible way. In 
the mild and whispering air there is an invitation 
to go abroad which few can resist; and when 
abroad we are in a school where all may learn, with¬ 
out trouble or tasking, and where we may he sure 
to learn if we will simply open our hearts. But 
stern winter comes, and drives us back into our 
towns and houses, and there we must sit down, and 
learn and teach witK serious application of the 
mind, and by the prompting of duty. As we are 
bidden to this exertion, so are we better able to 
make it than in the preceding season. The body, 
which was before unnerved, is now braced up to 
the extent of its capacity ; and the mind which was 
before dissipated by the fair variety of external 
attractions, collects and concentrates its powers, as 
those attractions fade and disappear. The natural 
limits of day and night, also, conspire to the same 
end, and are in unison with the other intimations of 
the season. In summer, the days, glad to linger on 
the beautiful earth, almost exclude the quiet and 
contemplative nights, which are only long enough 
for sleep. But in the winter the latter gain the 
ascendency. Slowly and royally they sweep back 
with their broad shadows, and hushing the earth 
with the double spell of darkness and coldness, issue 
their silent mandates, and—while the still snow 
falls, and the waters are congealed—call to reflection, 
to study, to mental labor and acquisition. 

The long winter nights! Dark, cold, and stern as 
they seem, they are the friends of wisdom, the 
patrons of literature, the nurses of vigorous, patient, 
inquisitive, and untiring intellect. To some, indeed, 
they come particularly associated, when not with 
gloom, with various gay scenes of amusement, with 
lighted halls, lively music, and a few (hundred) 
friends. To others, the dearest scene which they 
present is the cheerful fireside, instructive books, 
studious and industrious children, and those friends, 
whether many or few, whom the heart and experi¬ 
ence acknowledge to be such. Society has claims ; 

■ social intercourse is profitable as well as pleasant; 
amusements are naturally sought for by the young, 
and such as are innocent they may well partake of; 
but it may be asked, whether, when amusements 
run into excess, they do not leave their innocence 
behind them in the career; whether light social 
intercourse, when it takes up a great deal of time, 
has anything valuable to pay in return for that 
time; and wiiether the claims of society can in any 
way be bettor satisfied than by the intelligence, the 
sobriety, and the peaceableness of its members? 
Suih qualities and habits must be acquired at home; 
and not by idleness even there, but by study. The 
winter evenings seem to be given to us, not exclu¬ 
sively, but chiefly, for instimction. They invite us 
to instruct ourselves, to instruct others, and to 
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do our pai't in funiishing all proper means of in¬ 
struction. 

We must instruct ^)urselves. Whatever our age, 
condition, or occupation may be, this is a duty 
wliicli \vc cannot safely neglect, and for the per¬ 
formance of which the season aIfoi*ds abundant 
opportunity. To know what other minds have 
done, is not the work of a moment; and it is only 
to be known from the records which they have 
left of themselves, or from what has been recorded 
of them. To instruct ourselves is iieec.ssarily our 
own work; but we cannot well instruct ourselves 
without learning from others. The stores of our 
own minds it is for oni'selves to use for the best 
effects and to the greatest advantage; but if we do 
not acquire with diligence, from external sources, 
there would be very few of us who would have 
any stores to use. Let no one undervalue intellec¬ 
tual means, who wishes to effect intellectual ends. 
The best workmaii will generally want the best 
tools, and the best assortment of thmn. 

We must instruct others. This duty belongs most 
especially to parents. All who have children, have 
pupils. The winter evening is the chosen time to 
instruct them, when they have post the tenderest 
years of thoir childhood. Those who have school- 
tasks to learn, should not be left to toil in solitude ; 
but should he encouraged by the presence, and 
aided by the superior knowledge, of their parents, 
whose pleasure as well as duty it should be to loud 
them a helping hand along the road, not always 
easy, of learning. While the child is leaning over 
hia book, the father and the mother should be nigh, 
that when he looks up in weariness or perplexity, 
he may find, at least, the assistance of sympathy. 
They iiood not be absolutely tied to the study-table, 
but they should not often hesitate between the calls 
of amusement abroad, and the demands for parental 
example, guidance, and companionship at home. 
They will lose no happiness by denying themselves 
many ple<isurc8, and will find that the most brilliant 
of lustres are their own d<)ino.stie lamp, and the 
dhoerfiil and intelligent eyes of thoir chihlren. 

But all have not children; and the children of 
some are too young to be permitted to remain with 
tlieir parents heyoud the earliest houm of evening; 
and the children of others are old enough to accom¬ 
pany their parents abroad. For all those who 
think they eouhl ploiusantly an<l profitably receive 
instruction of a jaiolio nature, and for this purpose 
spend an hour or two away from their homes, there 
is, happily, a plenty of instruction provided. Winter 
is the very season for public instruction, and it unmt 
bo said to their honor, that our citizens have excel¬ 
lently improved it as such. Oi)portunitie8 for gain¬ 
ing useful knowledge luivo been provided, and 
tliey have not been nogleeted by those for whom 
the provision has been made. The fountains of 
waters have been opeijed, and the thirsty have been 
refreshed. Though home instruction is to bo placed 
at the head of all instruction, yet tliercaro numbers 
who have not instruction at home, and numbers who 
have nunc at home to whom they nmy ctnmminicato 
insti’uctiou; and there are numbers who fiml it con¬ 
venient and useful to mingle public and domestic 
instruction together, or alternate the on© with the 
other. And when it is considered that the publie 
Iccttirea referred to are charged witfli little expermo ! 
to the hearers; that they are delivered by the best | 
and ablest men among us; that hundreds of youth | 
resort to them, many of whom ar© in all probability 
saved from iilloncsa, and some from vice and crime; 
and that to all who may attend them they afford a 
rational employment of time, we may look to th© 
continuance of such means of knowledge and virtu© 
as one of the most inestimable of benefits. 


KUFUS OIIOATE, 

The rapid and impetuous orator of New Eng¬ 
land, whose eloquence descends like the Hood of 
a luoimtaiii river bearing along grand and ininuto 
objects in its cenrse, was l)orn at Ipswich, 
Essex County Massachusets, October 1, I7;.b. 
lie was educated at Dartmouth, at the hiwschoe-l 
at Cambridge, and in the offices of Judge Cum¬ 
mings at Salem, and Attorney-General Wirt at 
‘Wasliington. lie began the pnictico of the law at 
Danvers in 1824; pa^^sed some time at Salem, and 
removed to Jh).stou in 1884, having previously 
occupied a scat in the state semito and in the 
house of representatives as a member of Congress. 
In 1842 ho .succeeded Daniel Webster in the Uni¬ 
ted States Senate, rerigning in 1845, and Avith 
these exceptions he havS been exclusively engaged 
in his profession of the law. 

llis claims to literary notice rest upon his 
speeches in Congress and several addresses on 
public occasions. Of his speeches the most noted 
are those on the tariff, the Oregon question, and 
the annexation of Texas. Mr. Whipple, who has 
Avritten an admirable analysis of their style,* in 
both its strength and Avealvne.ss, celebrates their 
analogical power both of understanding and faiu'.y, 
by Avhich the most relevant and incongruous mat¬ 
ters are alike made sub.servieut to his argument; 
and given some happy examples of the .shreAV(l 
sense and humor Avhich sometimes relieve his 
overburdened \>aragraphs. In on© of these, in Ins 
speocdi on the Oregon question, he disposes of the 
old grudge against England:— 

No', sir, we ar© above all this. X.ot th© TTighland 
clansman, Imlf-naked, half-civilized, half-blinded by 
tlio peat-amok© of his cavern, have his hore<litniy 
enemy and bis horotlitary ©mnity, an<l keep the k<‘<‘n, 
deep, and precious hatred, 8ot on fire of hoU, alive 
if lio enn ; h*t the North American Indian have Ids, 
and hand it down from fatlior to son, by Heaven 
knoAVs what syiuluds of alligators, and nittlesnakeH, 
ami war-clubs smeared with vermilion and ©ntwine{l 
Avith scarlet; let siu-h a country as Poland, cloven 
to tl\e earth, the armed heel on the radiant fivrehcad, 
her body dead, her soul incapubl© to die—U^t her 
remember the wrm gs of days tong past; let the hwt 
and wandering tribes of Israel remember theirs—the 
manliness ami the sympathy of the vorhl may all<»vv 
or pardon this to them: but shall Amet ica. yotmg, 
fro©, aiid prosperous, just setting out on tin* highway 
of Heaven,‘rilecoratmg and ebeering the elevated 
sphere she just begins to move iti. glltituni g like the 
morning star, fnll of life and joy*’—sludl she be sup¬ 
posed to be polluting and eorrbdii g her noble and 
happy heart, by mopmg over old stories of st4imp-aet, 
and the ta, and the teng of the Leopnr<l on th© 
Chesapeake in time of poncef No, sir; no, sir; a 
thousand times, No I We are born to happier feel- 
ir'gs. Wo look on England ns we look on F»*auea 
Wo look on them from our new world, not unre- 
iiowned, yet a now world still: and the blood mounts 
to our cheeks, our eyes swim, our voices are stilled 
Avith th© eofiseiousiiess of so much glory; tlnnr tro- 
I>hie8 will not lot us sleep, but there is no hatreil at 
all—no hatred; all for honor, nothirg for hate. We 
have, w© can have, no barbarian memory of wroJig't, 
for which brave men have made the last expiation 
to th© brav©. 

Another passage, illustrating hishumorou.s turn, 
may be placed alongHide of tlus— Iiis lamous <!<.- 
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scription of the Few England climate, introduced 
as an illustration in a speech on the tariff:— 

Take the IS'ew' England climate in summer, you 
would think tlie world was coming to an end. Cer¬ 
tain recent heresies on that subject may have had a 
natural origin there. Cold to-day; hot to-n)orrow; 
mercury at 80® in the morning, with wind at south¬ 
west ; and in three hours more a sea turn, wind at 
east, a tliick fog from the very bottom of the ocean, 
and a fall of forty degrees of Fahrenheit; now so 
dry as to kill all the beans in New Hampshire; 
then floods carrying off the bridges of the Penobscot 
and Connecticut; snow in Portsmouth in July ; and 
the next day a man and a yoke of oxen killed by 
lightning in Rhode Island. You would think the 
world was twenty times coming to an end. But I 
do not know how it is: we go along; the early and 
the latter rain falls, each in its season; and seedtime 
and harvest do not fail; the sixty days of hot corn 
weather are pretty sure to be measured out to us. 
The Indian summer, with its bland south-west and 
mitigated sunshine, brings all up; and on the twenty- 
fifth of November, or thereabouts, being Thursday, 
three millions of grateful people, in meeting-houses, 
or around the family board, give thanks for a year 
of health, plenty, and happiness. 



^ Of his mots, which pass current, one is this sen¬ 
timent :—“ What I banish the Bible from schools I 
Never, while there is a piece of Plymouth Rock 
left large enough to make a gun-flint of.”* 

He possesses thought and feeling in the midst 
of his boldest extravagance. Mr. Loring relates 
an anecdote of his calm sensibility—of the im¬ 
pression made upon him by a great idea in simple 
language, which is very impressive :— 


We will relate an instance of the excitable pow¬ 
ers of our orator. In aii argument on a case of 
impeachment, before a legislative committee, Mr. 
Choate remarked that he never read, without a thrill 
of sublimity, the concluding article in the Bill of 
Rights,^—the language of winch is borrowed directly 
from Harrington, who says he owes it to Livy,—that 
' in the government of this commonwealth, the legis¬ 
lative department shall never exercise the executive 
and judicial powers, or either of them; the executive 
shall never exercise the legislative and judicial pow¬ 
ers, or either of them; the judicial shall never exer¬ 
cise the legislative and executive powers, or either 
of them;—to the end that it may be a government 
of laws, and not of men;” thus providing that the 
three great departments shall be entirely independ¬ 
ent of each other, and he remembered a story of a 
person who said that he could read Paradise Lost 
without affecting him at all, but that there was a 
passage at the end of Newton’s Optics which made 
his flesli creep and his hair stand on end. I confess, 
said Mr. Choate, that 1 never read that article of the 


* The aittoffraph of Mr. Choate is a celebrity. “It resem¬ 
bles,’’ says Mr. Loriins in his Boston Orators, “ somewhat the 
map of Ohio, and looks like a piece of crayon sketching done 
in the dark with a threo-prongod fork. Ilia handwriting can¬ 
not be deciphered without the aid of a pair of compasses and a 
ouadrant” 
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constitution without feeling the same,—“ to the end 
that it may be a government of laws, and not of 
men.” 

April 21, 1841, Mr. Choate delivered a Eu¬ 
logy in Boston on President Harrison, in which 
he characterized him as emphatically the G-ood 
President, in a noble passage in which his elo¬ 
quence was tempered by the solemnity of the 
occasion. 

In New York, on the Anniversary of the Land¬ 
ing of the Pilgrims in 1848, at the Tabernacle, 
he delivered the addfess in which he described a 
body of the Puritans flying from the Marian per¬ 
secution to Geneva, where they foun I a conn 
monwealth without a king, and a church without 
a bishop.” ‘The sentiment was complimented at 
the dinner which followed at the Aster House, 
where Dr. Wainwright (since bishop) was pre¬ 
sent and replied. In 1852 he was one of the 
speakers at the meeting of the Circuit Court of 
Boston upon the decease of Webster, and after¬ 
wards, in July of the next year, delivered an ela¬ 
borate eulogy on his illustrious friend at their 
common college at Dartmouth. It has been said 
that the art of constructing a long sentence has 
been lost by the feeble wits of the men of modern 
days; if so, the secret has been regained by Mr. 
Choate. One of the sentences in the Dartmouth 
oration on Welstor, a summary of the statesman’s 
career, occupied nearly five pages of printed 
matter in octavo. 


THB STATESMANSHIP OP DANIEL WEB8TEB. 

It was while Mr. W ebster was ascending through 
the long gradations of the legal profession to its 
highest rank, that by a parallel series of display oa 
a- stage, and in parts totally distinct, by other 
studies, thoughts, and actions, he rose also to be at 
his death the first of American Statesmen. The last 
of the mighty rivals was dead before, and he stood 
alone. Give this aspect also of his greatness a pass¬ 
ing glance. His public life began in May, 1818, in 
the House of Representatives in Congress, to whicii 
this state had elected him. It ended when, he died. 
If you except the interval between his removal 
from New Hampshire and his 'election in Massachu¬ 
setts, it was a public life of forty years. By what 
political morality, and by what enlarged patriotism, 
embracing the whole country, that life was guided, 
I shall consider hereafter. Let me now fix your at¬ 
tention rather on the magnitude and variety and 
actual value of the service. Consider that from the 
day he went upon the Committee of Foreign Rela¬ 
tions, in 1813, in time of war, and more and more, 
the longer he lived and the higher he rose, he was a 
man whose great talents and devotion to public duty 
placed and kept him in a position of associated or 
sole command; command in the political connexion 
to which he belonged, command in opposition, com¬ 
mand in power; and appreciate the responsibilities 
which that implies, what care, what prudence, what 
mastery of the whole ground—exacting for the con¬ 
duct of a party, as Gibbon says of Fox, abilities and 
civil discretion equal to the conduct of an empire. 
Consider the work he did in that life of forty years 
—^the range of subjects investigated and discussed; 
composing the whole theory and practice of our 
organic and administrative politics, foreign and do¬ 
mestic; the vast body of instructive thought he 
procured and put in possession of the country; how 
much he achieved in Congress as well as at the bar/ 
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to fix the true interpretation, as well as to impress 
the tran3een<leiit value of the constitution itself, as 
much altogether as any jurist or statesman since its 
a ioptiou; how much to establish in the general 
mind the great doctrine that the government of the 
United States is agoveruixicntproper, established by 
the people of the States, not a compact between 
sovereign eomiminitios,—that within its limits it is 
supreme, and thnt wdiether it is within its limits or 
not, in any given exertion of itself, it is to be deter¬ 
mined by tlie Supremo Court of the Uniteil States 
—the ultimate arbiter in the last resort—from which 
th.ore is no appeal bat to revolution; how much he 
did in the course of the discussions which grew out 
(.f the proposed mission to Panama, and, at a later 
day, out of the removal of the deposits, to place the 
c.cecutive department of the government on its true 
basis, and under its true limitations; to secure to 
that department all its just powers on the one hand, 
and on the other to vindicate to the legislative de- 

} -)artment, and especially to the senate, all tlmt be- 
o.iged to them; to arrest the tendencies ^vhicIl he 
thought at one time threatened to 'substitute the 
government of a single will, of a single person of 
great force of character and boundless popularity, 
anti of a numerical majority of the people, told by 
the head, without intermeiliate institutions of any 
kind, judicial or senatorial, in place of the elaborate 
system of cheeks and balances, by which the consti¬ 
tution aimed at a government of laws, and not of 
men; how much, attracting less popular attention, 
but scarcely less important, to complete the great 
work which experionee had shown to be left un¬ 
finished by the judiciary act of 1789, by providing 
for the puuishraent of all crimes against the United 
States; how much for securing a safe currency and 
a true financial system, not only by the promulga¬ 
tion of sound opinions, but by good specifio mea¬ 
sures adopted, or bad ones defeated; how much to 
dovelope the vast material resources of the country, 
and push forward the planting, of the West—not 
troubled by any fear of exhaustuig old states—^by a 
liberal policy of public lauds, by vindicating the 
constitutional power of Ctingross to make or aid in 
makiufj large classes of internal improvements, and 
by acting on that doctrine uniformly from 1813, 
V. iienovera road was to be built, dr a rapid sup- 
]' essed, or a canal to be opened, or a breakwater 
VI a lighthouse setup above or below the flow of . 
1 c tide, if 80 far beyond the ability of a single 
state, or of so wide utility to commerce or labor as to 
rise to the rank of a wonc general in its influences— 
another tie of union because another proof of the 
beneficence of union; how much to protect the vast 
mechanical and manufacturing interests of the coun¬ 
try, a value of many hundreds of millions—after 
havingbeon lured into existence against Ids counsels, 
against his science of political economy, by a policy 
olf artificial encouragement—from being sacrificed, 
and tlie pumiits and plans of large regions andcom- 
munitios broken up, and the acquired skill of the 
country squandered by a sudden and capricious 
withdrawal of the promise of the government; how 
much for the right porformanco of the most delicate 
and difficult of all tasks, the ordering of the foreign 
affairs of a nation, free, sensitive, self-conscious, re¬ 
cognising, it is true, public law and a morality of 
the state, binding on tho conscience of the state,yet 
aspiring to power, eminence, and command, its 
whole frame piled full and all on fire with Amerioau 
feeling, sympathetic with liberty everywhero-—how 
innicli for the right ordering of tho foreign affairs of 
such a state—aiming in all its policy, from bis 
speech on tho Greek question in lf23, to his letters 
to M, lliilscnmnn in 1850, to occupy the high, plain. 


yet dizzy ground which separates influence from in¬ 
tervention, to avow and promulgate warm good 
will to humanity, wherever striving to be free, to 
inquire authentically into tlic history of its struggles, 
to take oificial and avowed pains to ascertain the 
moment when its success may be recognised, consis¬ 
tently, ever, with the great code that keeps the pence 
of the world, abstaining from everything which shall 
give any nation a right under the law of nations to 
utter one word of complaint, still less to retaliate 
by war—the sympathy, but also the neutrality, of 
Washington—^liow much to compose with honor a 
concurrence of difficulties with tho fii'st power in 
the world, which anything less than the highest 
degree of discretion, iSrmness, ability, and means of 
commanding respect and confidence at home and 
abroad would inevitabiy have conducted to the last 
calamity—a dispute<l boundary line of many hun¬ 
dred miles, from St. Croix to tho Rocky Mountains, 
which divided an exasperated aii<l impracticable 
border population, enlisted the pride and affected 
the interests and controlled the polities of particular 
states, as well as pressed <»n the peace and honor of 
the nation, which the most popular administrations 
of the era of the quietest and best public fi'cliugs, 
the times of Monroe and of Jackson, could not ad¬ 
just; which hnd grown so complicated with other 
topics of excitement that one false step, right or left, 
would have been a step down a precipicc^—this line 
settled for ever—the claim of Rnglaiuf to search our 
ships for the suppression of the slave-trade silenced 
for ever, and a new engagement entered into by 
treaty, "binding the national faith to contribute a 
specific naval mrce for putting an end to the great 
crime of man—tho long practice of Kngland to. 
enter an American ship and impress fr*om its crew, 
teminated for ever; the deck henceforth guarded 
sacredly and completely by the flag—how much, by 
profound discernment, by eloquent speech, by de¬ 
voted life to strengtlien the ties of Union, and 
breathe the fine and strong spirit cHf nationality 
through all our numbers—how much most of all, 
last of all, after fhe war with Mexico, needless if hia 
counsels hml governed, had emled in so vast an ac¬ 
quisition of tiUTitory, in presenting to the two groat 
antagonist sections of our country so vast an area to 
enter on, so imperial a prize to contend for, and the 
accursed fraternal strife had bt‘gun—-how much 
then, when rising to the measure of a true, and diffi¬ 
cult, and rare greatness, remembering that he had a 
country to save as well as a local constituency to 
gratify, laying all the wealth, all the hopes, of an 
illustrious life on the altar of a hazardous pati iotism, 
he sought and won the more exceeding glory winch 
now attends—which in the next nge shall more con¬ 
spicuously attend-—his name who composes an agi¬ 
tated and saves a sinking land—recall this series of 
conduct and influences, study them carefully in their 
facts and results—the reading of years—^and you at¬ 
tain to a true appreciation of this aspect of his great¬ 
ness—his public character and life. 

’ u'4l f 

TO» OONSOtAtlOW or LXTXftATUaS.* 

I come to add tlu^ final reason why the imrMng 
Twan-—by whom 1 mean the whole hmtknhmi of 

should set on mental culture and that 
knowledge which is wisdom, a value so high-—only 
not supremtwsubordinate nloixc to the exercises and 
hopes of religion itself. And that is, that therein 


♦ yrotn an address didlvcrsd at Banvers, Moss,, September 
29, 1854, at tho dodlcatfon of the Institute fnr purposes of 
literature mnnifloently founded by Mr. Ooorge Peabody, tho 
ominout London banker, In his native town In Hasi*aohuiotts« 
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he shall so surely find rest from labor; succor under 
its burdens; forgetfulness of its cares; composure 
i i its annoyances. It is not always that the busy 
day is followed by the peaceful night. It is not al¬ 
ways tlnit fatigue wins sleep. Often some vexation 
outside of the toil that has exhausted the frame; 
some loss in a bargain ; some loss by an insolvency; 
some unforeseen rise or fall of prices; some triumph 
of a mean or fraudulent competitor; “the law’s 
delay, the proud man’s contumely, the insolence of 
office, or some one of the spurns that patient merit 
from the unworthy takes”—some self-repioaeh, per¬ 
haps—follow you within the door; chill the fire¬ 
side ; sow the pillow with thorns; and the daikcare 
is lost in the last waking thought, and haunts the 
vivid dream. Happy, then, is he who has l.aid up 
ill youth, and has held fast in all fortune, a genuine 
ana passionate love of reading. True balm of hurt 
minds; of surer and more healthful charm than 
“ poppy or mandragora, or all the drowsy syrups of 
the world”—by that single taste, by that single ca¬ 
pacity, he ma;^ bound in a moment into the still 
regions of delightful studies, and be at rest. He 
recalls the annoyance that pursues Idm ; reflects that 
he has done all that might become a man to avoid 
or bear it; he indulges in one good long, human 
sigh, picks up the volume where the mark kept his 
place, and in about the same time that it takes the 
Mohammedan in the Spectator to put his head in the 
bucket of water and raise it out, he finds himself 
exploring tlio arrow-marked ruins of Kineveh with 
Layard ; or worshipping at the sprii g-head of the 
stupendous Missouri with Clarke and Lewis; or 
watching with Columbus for the sublime moment of 
the risii g of the curtain from before the great mys¬ 
tery of tile sea; or looking reverentially on while 
crates—the discourse of immortality ended—refuses 
the offer of escape, and takes in his hand the poison, to 
die in obedience to the unrighteous sentence of tlie law; 
or, perhaps, it is in the contemplation of some vast 
spectacle or phenomenon of Kature that he has 
found liis quick peace—the renewed exploration of 
one of her great laws—or some glimpse opened by 
the pencil of St. Pierre, or Humboldt, or Chateau¬ 
briand, or Wilson, of the “ blessed css and glory of 
her own deep, calm, and mighty existence.” 

Let the case of a busy lawyer testify to the price¬ 
less value of the love of reading. lie comes home, 
his temples throbbing, his nerves shattered, from a • 
trial of a week; surprised and alarmed by the charge 
of the judge, and pale with anxiety about the verdict 
of the next morning, not at all satisfied with what 
ho has done himself, though he does not yet see how 
ho could have improved it; recalling with dread and 
self-disparagement, if not with envy, the brilliant 
effort of his antagonist, and tormenting himself with 
the vain wish that he could have replied to it—and 
altogether a very miserable subject, and in as unfavor¬ 
able a condition to accept comfort from wife and chil¬ 
dren as poor Christian, in the first three pages of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. With a superhuman effort he 
opens his book, and in a twinkling of an eye he is 
looking into t!ie fuU “ orb of Homeric or Miltonic 
song,” or ho stands in the crowd breathless, yet 
Bwnyed as forests or the sea by winds—hearing and 
to judge the Pleadings for the Crown; or the idiilo- 
sophy which soothed Cicero or Boethius in their 
afilictions, in exile, in prison, and the contemplation 
of dcatli, breatlies over his petty cares like the sweet 
stmUi; or Pope or Horace laugh him into good 
humor, or he walks witli iEneasand the Sybil in the 
mild light of the world of the laurelled dead—and . 
the court-house is as completely forgotten^ as the 
dream of a preadamite life. Well may he prize that 
ende.ircd charm, so effectual ancl safe, without which I 


the brain had long ago been chilled by paralysis, op 
set on fire by insanity! 

To these uses, and these enjoyments; to mental cul¬ 
ture, and knowledge, and morality—^the guide, the 
grace, the solace of labor on all its fields, we dedicate 
this charity ! May it bless you in all your successions; 
and may the admirnble giver survive to see that the 
debt which he recog.uses to the future is completely 
discharged; survive to enjoy in the gratitude, and 
love, and honor of this generation, the honor, and 
love, and gratitmle, with which the latest will as¬ 
suredly cherish his name, and partake and transmit 
his benefaction. 

Our previous account of the late Rufus Choate 
closed witli a notice of his delivery of his re¬ 
markable oration at Dartmouth, in memory of 
his friend, Daniel Webster—an oration worthy 
to be compared with the consummate master¬ 
pieces of Greek and Latin eloquence. It re¬ 
mains a lasting monument of the speaker's bro¬ 
ken life—for that life was destined, not long 
afterward, to close in the full meridian of his 
powers. Some two years later, in 1855, lie re¬ 
ceived an injury from a sprain, which led to con¬ 
finement and a surgical ojieration. His health, 
after this, appeared oftener interrupted, and 
finally became so impaired tliat, in the summer 
of 1859, he sailed for Europe, with tlie hope of 
mending his strength. He became so ill on the 
way that lie was forced to discontinue the voy¬ 
age at.Halifax, where he died, at the age of 
sixty, of an affection of tlie heart, on the 13th 
of J uly. 

In estimating the character of Mr. Choate, the 
reader who studies him in his political speeches 
and literary addresses must remember how small 
a portion of the life of the man was given to 
these things—that he was first and above all 
things an advocate at the bar, pursuing the pro¬ 
fession of the law in its various forms, before 
juries, before judges, in the lower and the high¬ 
er courts, oh circuits, in the supreme judicature. 
There was his strength; there his energy was 
displayed. To the court-room he brought all 
the prodigal luxuriance of his nature, occasion¬ 
ally letting his fancy run riot in the sweep of 
Ills illustrations. His manner was rapid, full of 
energy to violence, and he sometimes ran into 
the grotesque, shocking the sensibilities of fasti¬ 
dious persons, content to dwell in decencies 
forever,” though we may suppose he had always 
a sufficient motive for what he said and for bis 
manner of saying'it. 

Ilis eloquence, indeed, was no vnlgar blaze of 
an empty straw-heap, to dazzle a crowd for a 
moment, but a light supported by a central fire 
which might bo burnt steadily. The quick oper¬ 
ations of his mind were based on early laborious 
and profound reading, ancl he never relaxed his 
application. Fond of hooks from his youth, his 
studies deepened with his years, till they includ¬ 
ed a vast range of literature, art, and science. He 
knew the lives of the great men as well as their 
thoughts in the great books of his profession; 
he was unwearied in his study of the Greek and 
Roman classics. The catalogue of his extensive 
library, which was sold after his death, showed 
how little new or old escaped him. With the 
fatliers of English thought, the great masters of 
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English style of the seventeenth century, when 
jt had more strength, if less polish, tluxn in the 
so-called Augustan age of Anne—with 

Bacon, Milton, Locke, and even minor essayists 
of that prolific era, ho was intimately conver¬ 
sant, and they taught him the music and vigor 
of his style.* 

Since Mr. Choate’s death, an interesting vol¬ 
ume of “ Reminiscences” of his ])ersomil career, 
abounding in anecdotes of his practice at the 
bar, has appeared, from the pen of Mr. Edward 
G. Parker, a lawyer of Boston; and a more 
elaborate biography, from the pen of the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Gilman Brown, has been published, 
witli a collection of Mr, Choate’s writings, in 
Boston. 

SAMUEL KETTELL, 

An author -to whom American literature is 
much indebted for his resoarclies into its early 
history, was born in Newbury port, Mass., in 
1800. lie was early engaged in literary pursuits, 
and assisted the late Samuel G. Goodrich in the 
preparation of his Peter Parley scries of juve¬ 
nile works. lie was a good linguist, and, it is 
stated, in the course of a voyage to Malta, trans¬ 
lated for amiisomont one of the Peter Parley 
hooks into modern Greek, and it was afterward 
published in that lanpage. The work by which 
he is best known, entitled, Specimens of American 
Poetry^ with Critical and Biographical Pfotkee^ 
was published by S. G. Goodrich Co., in Boston, 
in 1829. It is in three volumes, contains an histo¬ 
rical introduction, noticing various minor au¬ 
thors of tlio seventeenth century, and fairly opens 
with Cotton Mather and Roger Wolcott. The 
series is continued to the author’s own day. The 
critical observations are acute,* and the whole 
work, which embraces many minor writers not 
noticed elsewhere, is of an interesting character. 
All 8ubsc(iucnt writers on tlie stihjeci are under 
obligations to the author’s diligence, and much 
aid lias been derived from his labors in the pre¬ 
paration of the present work. 

During a considerable portion of his life, Mr. 
Kettell was connected with the now8i)aper press 
of Boston. lie was brouglit into notice in this 
relation as a contributor of-occasional articles to 
the Boston Courier, They were clnefiy of a hu- 
liporous cast, as, satirical letters of “ Peeping 
Tom,” from Hull. AVlien Mr. Buckingham re¬ 
tired from the editorship of the Courier,, in 1848, 
Mr. Kettell became its ])riucipal editor, and so 
continued till his death, December 8, 1855, at 
his residence in Malden. 

“As a writer,” says a writer in the Boston 
Daily AdeeHUer^ in an obituary notice, “ Mr. 
Kettell was earnest and vigorous, often bringing 
his keen sense of humor to the aid of his logic, 
but never losing in it the main, thread of his ar¬ 
gument. P'ew writers for the press are so care¬ 
ful and correct. Ilis style was perspicuous and 
simple. Mr. Kettell was a kindly and unselfish 
man, but of a retiring disposition, which caused 
him to bo less known tlmn is generally the case 
with the loading editors of influential journals in 


♦ Mcsmoir of Kufua Choate, Portrait Gallery of Eminent 
Amerioani, 


this country. He was persuaded to sit in the 
Legislature as a representative from Boston in 
the years 1851 and 1852, and his public services 
in that position were honest and faithful, al¬ 
though he did not take a prominent part in any 
debates. As a member of the Committee on 
Education, ho wrote an elaborate minority re¬ 
port against the proposal to introduce the study 
of ‘ phonotypy’ into the public schools, and the 
plan was voted down against the report of the 
majority of the committee. Mr. Kettell was an 
honest and sincere man, such as the world can 
ill alford to lose.”* 

NATHANIEL INGERSOLL BOWDITCII 

Nathaniel Ingersoll Bowditch, son of the emi¬ 
nent mathematician and astronomer, Dr. Na¬ 
thaniel Bowditch, was born at Salem, Massa¬ 
chusetts, June 17, 1805. He entered Harvard 
University at the age of thirteen, “ too young, 
probably,” says Ins biographer, the Rev. Dr. 
Lothrop, “ for the full benefit to be derived from 
the course of studies then pursued at Oatnbridge; 
and certainly too young to be e.xposed to peril¬ 
ous snares and temptations incident to the lib¬ 
erty which, to a certain extent, necessarily ap¬ 
pertains to college life.” Young Bow'ditch, in 
fact, appears to liave been led into “some bc^yish 
follies,” for which lie was politely nistieate<l. 
In a memorandum which ho ])ropare(l for au 
alumni dinner, more than thirty years afterwards, 
he tells the story, wnth a manly admission of his 
delinquencies. “ I was,” says ho, “the youngest 
and smallest of my class, and w'as everyw'here 
known as Little Bowditch. 1 was entirely ver¬ 
dant *and imsopliisticated, and almost itnmedi- 
ately began to jiick up college accomplishments, 
w’hich occupied more of my time ami attention 
than was consistent with a duo regard to other' 
studies, and which finally led to my having per¬ 
mission to visit my friends for a few months be¬ 
fore I had finished my freshman year. On my 
return, my old asBociations had been broken u[>; 
and I have always felt gratethl to our Alma 
Mater for the discipline to wiiich I was thus sea¬ 
sonably and happily subjected.” With this new 
impulse to his studies, Bowditdi pursued las 
college career with credit, and graduated in 1822, 
with distiucthm. He now applied lilmself to 
the study of the law, made his remdence in Bos¬ 
ton, and was admitted to the bar in 1825, A 
taste for genealogical investigations led to his 
becoming an eminent conveyancer, so “that 
scarcely a transfer of real estate was made in 
the city of Boston, without the title misHing un¬ 
der his examination and approval.” In addition 
to his legal pursuits, Mr. Bow'ditch gave juuch 
attention to the public institutions of the city, 
and was ]»articularly employed in the manage¬ 
ment of the Massachusetts General Hospital, of 
which ho wrote, and published at his own ex¬ 
pense, in 1857, a minute and comprehensive his¬ 
tory, from its first foundation. As might be 
expected, from the character and habits of the 
author, it is a work of authority and permanent 
value. Mr. Bowditch had previously published 


* Boston Daily Aehertieer, Decs, ft, 1856. 
t History of the Mnssachusetts Gonorul HoerltsO, Bvo, pp. 442. 
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€1 memoir of his father, prefixed to the transla¬ 
tion ot Laplace’s Mecanique Celeste, published in 
1839. 

Another work from Mr. Bowditch’s pen, pri¬ 
vately printed, appeared in ISS?—a collection 
of curious local names, which had attracted his 
attention in the studies of his profession. This 
was entitled “ Suffolk Surnames.” The interest 
which it ejceited led him to print another and 
enlarged edition the following year, and the 
wmrk, expanded to a volume seven times the si 2 e 
of the original, appeared in a third edition, a 
few weeks before his decease, in 1861. Obtain¬ 
ed, primarily, from the names furnished by the 
Registry of Deeds of Suffolk County, and a few 
other sources at hand, the work greV, by resort 
to subscription-lists, catalogues, and directories 
of various cities. A peculiar interest is given to 
the whole by the author’s system of classifica¬ 
tion, as he discusses, in different chapters, names 
from the passions, from heathen deities, from 
bodily peculiarities, from articles of dress and 
ornament, from animals and birds, from trees, 
fruit, and vegetation, from the elements and the 
seasons, from music and dancing, from trades and 
the sciences, from wmr and fighting, from diseases 
and medicines, and other incidents or relations 
of human life. The index to this sprightly and 
ingenious work occupies fully one-third of the 
volume.* 

The preparation of this final edition wms the 
employment and solace of the last two years of 
the author’s life, which he was compelled to pass 
in confinement to his room, in consequence of 
serious injuries to his thigh, arising, in the first 
place, from slipping oil the ice. “ My misfor¬ 
tune,” says he, in the preface, “has received 
every alleviation which science could suggest, 
or the kindness of family and friends bestow; 
but my bodily pains and weariness soon made 
some fixed employment almost indispensable. I 
accordingly commenced the printing of this 
work in the autumn of 1859, and it has enabled 
me to attain a state of cheerful discomfort. If 
my volume shall sometimes dispel the cloud of 
care or thought from the brow of manhood, or 
call forth a smile upon the face of youth and 
beauty, T may perhaps hope, if not for the sym¬ 
pathy, at least ft)r the indulgence of my readers.” 

Mr. Bowclitch died April 16,1801. In closing 
the narrative from which this notice has been 
derived, the Rev. Dr. Lotbrop, in reference to 
the religious character of Mr. Bowditch, cites 
two stanzas—gracefully connected with the 
memory of his father—which he wrote, “Sug¬ 
gested by a Recent Discourse of the Rev. Dr. 
Rutuam:”— 

“ Science long watched the realms of space, 

A planet’s devious path to traco: 

Convinced of heaven’s harmonious law, 

* A world beyond’ Leverrier saw. 

“Tims whem he views earth’s sins and woes, 
With a like faith the Christian knows, 

There is ‘ a world beyond,’ to prove 
G-od’s perfect wisdom, power, and lovo.” 


Surnames: 

A naino I If tho party had a voice, 

What mortal would be a Bugg by choice ? 


OTril edition, Boston, BCl. Svo pp. T57. 
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CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF AETS AND SCIENCES. 
The Connecticut Academy- of Arts and Sciences 
was formed at New Haven, Conn., March 4, 1799, 
by an association of gentlemen. Its object was to 
concentrate the efforts of literary men in Connec¬ 
ticut in the promotion of useful knowledge. 

Previous to this, the Connecticut Society of 
Arts and Sciences was established in the year 
1786. This Society published, in 1783, at New 
Haven, a very valuable paper, by Jonathan Ed¬ 
wards, D.D., on the language of the Muhheka- 
neew Indians (8vo., pp. 17), but after a few 
years the Society gradually died out. 

In October, 1799, the Academy wasincoi’porated 
by the Legislature of Connecticut. At the first 
meeting. Dr. Timothy Dwight was elected the 
President, and he was annually re-elected to this 
office until his death in 1817. He had taken an 
active part in the establishment of the institution, 
and was one of its most efficient members. 

In addition to the ordinary business of receiving 
communications on scientific subjects, the Aca¬ 
demy, soon after its organization, engaged wirh 
great zeal in the enterprise of preparing a full 
statistical history of thecitie=5, towns, and parishes, 
of the state of Connecticut. About the same time 
(Dec. 1799), they made an unsuccessful endeavor, 
with the concurrence of the American Academy 
and the American Philosophical Society, to pro¬ 
cure an enlargement of the objects, and a greater 
particularity in the details of the National Census 
of 1800. 

In the course of a few years, statistical and his¬ 
torical accounts of about thirty towns in Con¬ 
necticut had been received. 

The publication of these accounts was com¬ 
menced in 1811 with that of the city of New 
Haven, by the Rev. 'timothy Dwight (8vo. pp. 84). 
In 1815, the Academy published a Ac- 

count of several Towns in the County of Litchfield^ 
Conn. (8 VO. i)p. 40). In 1819 was published, 
under the patronage of the Academy, a Statistical 
Account of the County of Middlesex., by the Rev. 
D. D. Field (Middletown, 8vo, pp. 154). 

These were only a small part of the town his- 
* torics which had been received and arranged for 
the press. But so little interest was at that period 
generally felt in such matters, that it was not 
deemed desirable to continue the publication, and 
most of these communications still remain un- 
printed. 

Several scientific papers having been from time 
to time read before the Academy, it was decided 
in 1809, to publish a selection from them. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in 1810, there appeared at NewILiven 
the first part of the Memoirs of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences (8vo. pp. 210), 
Part second followed in 1811, part third in 1818, 
and part fourth in 1816, completing a volume of 
412 pages. 

On the establishment of The American Journal 
of Science and Arts by Professor Silliman, the 
Academy discontinued the further issue of their 
Memoirs in a separate form, and adopted this work 
as their medium of publication. This important 
journal was commenced in July, 1818, and was 
sustained for many years at the private expense of 
Professor Silliman. In April, 1838, Benjamin 
I Silliman, Jr,, became associate editor, and has so 
I continued. The first series of the Jouimal was 
'*.riTn Dieted in 1846, and com prises 50 volumes, the 
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last one "being a full Index to the forty-nine 
volumes preceding. A second series was com¬ 
menced in 1846, under the editorship of Professors 
B. Silliman, B, Silliman, Jr,, and James D. Dana, 
with whom other scientific gentlemen have since 
been associated. This journal is well known 
and appreciated throughout the learned world, and 
has become a very extensive repository of the 
scientific labors of our countrymen, and has done 
much to stimulate research and to difi:iiso know¬ 
ledge. 

Among many important papers communicated 
by members of the Academy, and presented to the 
public through the Journal of Science, may be 
named the elaborate Esmy on Musiml Tempera’^ 
merit, by Prof. A. M. Fisher; also, several papers 
on Meteorological Topics, and especially on the Ro- 
tathe Gliara^tcT of Atlantic Gales and of Other 
^eat Storm, by "Wm. 0. Redficld; and most..of the 
numerous papers on Meteoric Showers, and on the 
Aurora Borealis, by Professor Olmsted and 
others.* 


^ **As amended to date (187S), the Constitu¬ 
tion of the Academy prescribes three classes of 
members — active, limited to two hundred; as¬ 
sociate; and honorary, not to exceed twenty- 
five. The active members now number about 
one hundred and ton, but no elections to the 
other classes have yet been made. Its present 
officers are: President, 0, B. Lymnn; Vice- 
President, Elias Loomis; Treasurer, 11. C. 
Kingsley; Librarian, A. Van Name; Secretary, 
D. C. Eaton. The A\cademy has published two 
volumes of Transactions, in tlirco parts, con¬ 
taining scientific contributions from 1806-1871, 
820 pages in all, and illustrated by seventeen 
plates. Among the contributors were E. 0. 
Herrick, F. Bradley, Sidney J. Smith, J. J. Dana, 
J. 11. Trumbull, E. T. Nelson; Professors E. 
Loomis, J. Hadley, IL A, Newton, 0. F, llartt, 
and A. E. Verrill. 

OEOKGB W, BOANE. 

George ‘WAsniNOTON Doane was bom in Tren¬ 
ton, N. J., May 27, I7i)9. lie was partly edu¬ 
cated in New York by the Rev. Edmund I). 
Barry, a classical instructor who tauglit three 
generations of pui)ils, and who died rector of the 
Episcopal church of St. Matthew in Jersey City, 
at the ago of seventy-six, in 1852. Pur.suing his 
studies at Geneva in Western New York, Mr. 
Doane entered Union College, whore he yvm gra¬ 
duated in 1818, lie was then for a short time a 
student of law in the city of New York, in the 
office of Richard Ilarriaoti, In 1821 he was or¬ 
dained deacon in tlie Episcopal Church by Bishop 
Hobart, and was for four years an assistant 
minister in Trinity church, New York. In 1824 
he was appointed Professor of Rlictorio and 
Belles Lettres in the new Washington, now Tri¬ 
nity, College, Hartford, Ct. In 1828 he went to 
Boston as assistant minister of Trinity church, of 
which he became rector in 1860. In 1829 he was 
married to Eliza Greene Perkins. On the 81st 
of October, 1882, he was consecrated Bishop of 


♦ See the Hlfitoricftl Sketch of the Conn. Acud. by B. 01 
Herrick, lu Am, Quar. Bog., jpp. 18-2S. Aug., 


New Jersey, and the next year became rector of 
St. Mary’s Oliurcb at Burlington. 

At tliis beautiful town on the banks of the De¬ 
laware Bishop Doane, in addition to the more im¬ 
mediate duties of his diocese, has devoted himself 
to the cause of education, in connexion with two 
institutions known as St. Mary’s Hall and Bur¬ 
lington College. The former, commenced in 1887, 
is a female seminary: the latter is an incorporat¬ 
ed institution for the usual ])urposes of education, 
and was commenced in 1846, 

In 1841 Bishop Doane visited England at the 
request of the Rev. Dr. Hook to preach the sermon 
at the consecration of the new ])arish church at 
Leeds,—the first instance of an American bishop 
preaching in an English pulpit under the new 
act authorizing the admission of the transatlantic 
clergy. 

The literary productions of Dr, Doane have 
been numerous, though mostly confined to ser¬ 
mons and charges, and church periodical literature, 
lie has edited the Missionary, a monthly religious 
newspaper and journal of his diocese. In 1842 a 
volume of his sermons was published hy the 
Rivingt(ms in London, 

Ho is the author of numerous short poems cluefiy 
of a lyrical or simple devotional character, which 
have appeared from time to time in tlie journals. In 
1824 he jmhlishcd a volume of his early |M)eticiil 
writings entitled Songs ly the Way, chiefly dmh 
tional; with Translations and LnUations, Seve¬ 
ral of thoxn Imve been included in the collection 
of liymns in use in the lYotcstant Epl.^copal 
Church. The translations are of Latin hynm.s, 
from the Italian of Metastasio, and from the odes 
of Horace. IIs has also edited Keble’s Ghristiun 
Year, introducing additions from Croswell and 
others, ai\d a Selection from the Sermoiw and 
Poetical Remains of the Rev. Beryamin Davis 
WiiEslow, his assistant in St. Mary’.s Church, 

In all these, and in the prtKse writings of Bishop 
Dojuie, there is an elegant taste, evidence of good 
English scholarship, and spirited expression. His 
pulpit style is marked hy brevity and energy; 
witne.ssing to an activity of mind which has 
characterized his numerous labors in his dio¬ 
cese and in Hue cause of education. The latter 
have not been without financial difficulties, 
through which Bishop Doane has struggled, 
with success to the cause in which Im has been 
engaged, though with no improvement to his 
pecuniary fortunes. 

OK A VKBT 0L» Vl»X>XKa-Em<J. 

Thu Two bearta unitCMl. • 

trhe MoUi) — Dcm* lov0 of miiw, my boart U tbtno. 

I like that ring—that aucieut ring. 

Of massive form, and virgin gold, 

As firm, as free from base alloy, 

As were the sterling hearts of old 

I like it—for it wafts me back, 

Far, far along the stream of Hme, 

To other men, and otlmr days, 

The men and days of deeds sublime. 

But most I like it, ns it tells 
The tale of well-requited love; 

How youthful fondness pei*8evered, 

And youthful faith disdained to r<»ve— 

How warmly hs his suit preferred, 

Though sM, uii^itying, long denied. 
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TUl, softened and subdued, at last, 

He won his fair and blooming bride.— 

How, till the appointed day arrived, 

They blamed the lazy-footed hours— 

How then, the white-robed maiden train. 

Strewed their glad w^ay with freshest flowers-^ 

And how, before the holy man. 

They stood, in all their youthful pride. 

And spoke those words, and vowed those vows. 

Which bind the husband to his bride: 

All this it tells;—^the plighted troth— 

The gift of every earthly thing— 

The hand in hand—the heart in heart— 

For this I like that ancient ring. 

I like its old and quaint device; 

“Two blended hearts”—^though time may wear 
them, 

No mortal change, no mortal chance, 

“ Till death,” shall e’er in sunder tear them. 

Tear after year, ’neath sun and storm. 

Their hopes in heav’n, their trust in God, 

In changeless, henrtfelt, holy love, 

These two the world’s rough pathways trod. 

Age might impair their youthful fires, 

Their strei gth might fail, ’mid life’s bleak weather. 
Still, hand in iiand, they travelled on— 

Kind souls I they slumber now together. 

I like its simple poesy too: 

“ Mine own dear love, this heart is tliine J” 

Thine, when the dark storm howls along, 

As when the cloudless sunbeams shine. 

“ This heart is thine, mine own dear love 1” 

Thine, and thine only, and for ever; 

Thine, till the springs of life shall ftiil, 

Thine, till the cords of life shall sever. 

Remnant of days departed long, 

Kmbkm of plighted troth unbroken. 

Pledge of devoted faithfulness, 

Of heartfelt, holy love, the token : 

Wliat varied feelings round it cling I— 

For these I like that ancient ring. 

BVENIKO, 

“lAt my prayer he-as the evening sacrifice.” 

Softly now the light of day 
Fades upon my sight away; 

Free from care, from labor free. 

Lord, I would commune with Thee I 
Thou, whose all-pervading eye 
Naught escapes, without, within. 

Pardon each infirmity, 

Open fault, and secret sin. 

Soon for me, the light of day 
Shall for ever pass away; 

Then, from sin and sorrow free, 

Take me, Lord, to dwell with Thee 1 
Thou who sinless, yet hast known 
All of man’s infirmity; 

Then, from Thy eternal throne, 

Jicsus, look with pitying eye. 

Bishop Boane died at his episcopal residence, 
at Burlington, N. J., April 27, 1859, iix the six¬ 
tieth year of his age, and twenty-seventh of his 
episcopate. Ilis lil^ has been written by bis 
eon, William Oroswell Doane, who has also 
edited his Poetical WorTce^ Sermons^ and 
Mucellaneom Writings (5 vole., 8vo, Appleton, 
18G0). The series contains his episcopal ^writ¬ 
ings, charges; ordination, institution, confirma¬ 
tion, missionary, and convention discourses; his 
parochial and special sermons on the church, 


the Christian year, the sacraments, and the 
prayer-book ; Ins orations and general addresses. 

** “ OUR FATHER, WHO ART IN HEAVEN.” 

“ Our Father ” — such Thy gracious name, 
Though throned above the starry frame, 

Thy holy name be still adored, 

Eternal God, and Sov’reign Lord : 

Spread far and wide Thy righteous sway ; 

Till utmost earth. Thy laws, obey; 

And, as in Heaven, before Thy Throne, 

So here, Thy will, by all be done: 

This day, Great Source of every good, 

Feed us, with our convenient food: 

As we, to all, their faults forgive. 

So bid us, by Thy pardon, live: 

Let not our feeble footsteps stray, 

Seduced by sin, from Thy right way: 

But, saved from evil work, and word. 

Make us thine own, Almighty Lord: 

For Thine the sceptre is, and throne, 

That shall be crush’d, or shaken, never; 
The glory Thine, 0 God, alone, 

And power that shall endure forever. 

DOVE AND DEATH. 

From the Latin of A Iciahis. 

Love and Death, old cronies they, 

Met once, on a summer’s day : 

Death, his wonted weapons bearing, 

Little Love, his quiver wearing; 

This to wound, and that to slay. 

Hand in hand, they took their way. 

Night came on. The self-same shed, 

Furnished both with board and bed; 

While, beneath a w.isp of hay, 

Heads and points, their arrows lay. 

Ere the morning’s faintest dawn, 

Each had girt his armor on: 

But with too much haste arranged, ^ ^ 

Luckless chance ! their darts were changed. 

Little space our heroes ran, 

Ere their archery began. 

Love, a whizzing shaft, let fly 
At a youth, with beaming eye : 

The aim was true; one shriek he gave, 

And sunk, into an early grave. 

Death shot next; he pierced the core 
Of a dotard, past threescore: 

I The cankered carle, his crutch threw by, 

A lover now, with amorous eye. 

“ Ho I ” cried young Love, “here’s some mistake; 
These darts of mine sad havoc make.” 

“And mine,” said Death, ** instead of killing. 
Serve but to set these bald-heads billing.’’ 

Reader, oft will wanton age 
Bring to mind our sportive page ; 

Oh I that youiKs untimely fally 

Its sadder strain, should e’er recall! 

^THE PLEASURES OP A COUNTRY LIFE, 

F^om the Latin of LTorace, 

How blest is he, who, free from care, 

As once, ’tis said, even mortals were, 

Unknown to brokers, bonds, or bills, 

His own paternal acres, tills. 

No midnight storm along the deep, 

Nor broken trump, to break his sleep; 

Far from the Forum’s pompous prate, 

And thresholds of the lordly great; 
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The watiton rine, ’tis his to wed, 

To poplar trim, with lofty head ; 

And pruning otf each worthless shoot, 

Engraft the slip, from choicer root. 

Sometimes, where yonder vale descends, 

His lowing herds, at ease, he tends; 

Shears, now, his sheep, with tottering feet; 
Now, stores the hive’s delicious sweet; 

And now, when autumn smiling round. 

Erects his head, with fruitage, crowned, 

Plucks, with delight, the melting pear, 

Or purple grape, of flavour rare ; 

What thanks, and otterings then recall 
Mis care, who gives, and guards them all! 

Sometimes, where streams are gliding hy, 
Stretched on the grass, he loves to lie, 

Beneath some old and spreading oak, 

Where rooks reside, and ravens croak, 

While crystal fountains murmur round, 

And lull his senses, with their sound. 

But, when the raging winter god 
Has sent his snows, and storms, abroad, 

Ho scours the country, round and round, 

To rouse the boar, with horse and hound; 

With subtle arts, his traps, and nets, 

To catch the tender thrush, he sets; 

Lays for the crane, some stouter snare, 

Or takes, delicious treat! the hare. 

’Mid sports like those, unknown to ill, 

What love can cross I what cares can kill I 
But happiest then, if, while he roam, 

His wife and children dear, at home — 

(A modest matron she, and fair, 

Despite alike of sun and air) — 

The swelling inlder, duly drain, 

And close the sheltering fold, again: 

Pile high, with seasoned wood, the fire 
To warm and dry their wearied sire; 

Then, filled one small, but generous cup, 

The uubought banquet, quick serve up. 

Such faro bo mine ! I ask no more ; 

Noshell.fish, from the Luoriuo shore; 

No turbot rare, nor, driven from far, 

By eastern winds, the costly char. 

Oh! not the fowl, from Afric’s shore, 

Nor grouse, from Asiatic moor, 

Were half such luxury, to me, 

As olives, plucked from mine own tree; 

A dish of dock, that grows in fallows; 

A dainty mess, of wholcsomo mallows; 

A joint, on high and boly days, 

Of roasted lamb, my board to grace; 

And, now and thoii, a rescued kid, 

Which tavouing wolf had stolen and hid. 

’Mid feasts like those, to ait, and see 
My flocks wind homeward o’er the lea; 

The sober ox, returning first, 

With languid neck, and plow rovorsod; 

And men and maids, the farm-ljouso swarm, 
Around tho hearth-stone, gathered warm. 

“What life so blest! ” cried wealthy B-, 

“I’m done with stocks. A farm for me! ” 

Cash, loaned at five, called in; ho went, 

And — put it out, at six per cent, 1 

CALEB ousinisra. 

Oat.eb , CiTStnNa, the son of Captain John IN. 
Gushing, an ominont shipowner of Salisbury, 
Massachusetts, was born at that place January 7, 
1800. lie was litted for College at tho Fiiblie 
School, and graduated at Harvard with tlio 


honors of the salutatory oration, at the early age 
of seventeen. He delivered a poem before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society in 1810, and an oration 
on the durability of tho Federal Union, on taking 
his degree of Master of Arts. In 1819 he was ap¬ 
pointed a tutor at Harvard, an office which he 
tilled until July, 1831. In 1822 ho cornmoaoed 
the practice of the law, in 1825 was elected tv) tho 
House of Ilepreseutativcs, and tho next year to the 
Senate of the State. In tho same year he pub¬ 
lished a History of Mewl ary port, and a treatise on 
The Practical Principles of Political Economy. 
In 1821: he inarried a daughter of Judge Wilde of 
Boston. In 1826 ho was an un-^iu^oessful candidate 
for eleetion to tho Federal IIoiiso of Representa¬ 
tives. lie parsed the years from 1829 to 1832 in 
foreign travel, and on his i*eturn published two 
small voliitnes of tales and sketches entitled 
Reminiscences of Spain—the Country, i's Peo¬ 
ple, History, and Monuments, and a Review, 
[listoriml a^id Political, of the late Revolution in 
Eranee, and the Gomejuent Events in Belgium, 
Poland, Great Britain, and other parts of Europe 
—^also in two volumes. In 1833 and 1834, Mr. 
Cushing was again elected by the town of New¬ 
bury port to tho State Legislature, whore his speech 
on the currency and public deposits attracted 
great favor. 



In 1835 ho was olcctod to Oongro^s, and re¬ 
mained a member of the House of Representatives 
until 1843. In 1836 he delivered an ehxiuenfc 
vindication of tho New England character in reply 
to an onslaught by Bei\jamin Hardin, of Kentucky. 
Ho was an active member in tho debates an I 
business of the House. In 1840 he wrote a 
po[)ular campaign Life of General Hirrison, 
lie aftcrwartls supported tho administration of 
President Tyler, by whom ho wew appointed, in 
1843, Commissioner to China for the negotiatit>n 
of a commercial treaty. He sailed in July in tho 
steam-frigate Miss>uri. Tho vessel wjia burnt on 
the twenty-second of August, while otf Giliraltar, 
and tho minister proceeded by tho overland route 
to his destination. A treaty was ncgotiatetl and 
signed July 3, 1844. He returned home by way 
of tho Xhicilio and Mexico. 

Itx 1846 Mr. Cushing was elected to the Legisla¬ 
ture, and the next year was an unsuta'.essful candi¬ 
date for the governorship of his State. He advo¬ 
cated an appropriation of twenty thousamUlolliU's 
for the henofit of tho MassachuHOtts volunteers 
in the Me.xicau war, but without success. Ho 
was elected colonel by these volunteers, and att- 
conipanied them to Mexico, where lie was ap- 
ointed a brigadier-general, and took part in tho 
attic of Buetia Vista. 

On his return, in 1849, ho was again elected to 
the Btate Legislature. He was chosen in 1861 
tho hrst mayor of Newburyport, and in 1852 was 
appointed Attorney-General of the United Btates 
by President Pierce. Ho held that office four 
years. Jii 1806, he was (dioaen one of three com¬ 
missioners to revise and codify tho laws of the 
United States. As one of the U. S. Counsel at 
Geneva in 1872, lie has recently published The 
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Treaty of WaMngton: Its HegotiaMon^ Execu- 
tiouy and the Discimiom relating thereto^ 1873« 
Mr. Cushing is the author of several addresses 
delivered ou various aniiiversarj occasions, and 
has contributed a number of articles to the Horth 
American Review,* Activity and energy have 
characterized his course whether in or out of 
office. An epigrammatic epitaph by Miss Hannah 
F. Gould, and the reply of Mr. Cushing, illustrate 
the character and the ready talent of the man;— 

Lay aside all ye dead, 

For ill the next bed 
Reposes the body of Cushing, 

He has crowded his way 
Through the world, they say. 

And, even though dead, will be pushing. 


Here lies one whose wit, 

Without wounding, could hit,— 

And green grows the grass that’s above her; 
Having sent every beau 
To the regions below, 

She has gone down herself for a lover, 

Cauoltne, the wife of Mr. Cushing, is author 
of Letters Descriptim of Fublio Monuments^ 
Scenery^ and Manners^ in France and Spain^ two 
plcasiint volumes of reminiscences of her tour in 
Europe with her husband.t 

THEODORE SEDGWICK—CATHARINE M. SEDGWICK 
—THEODORE SEDGWICK 

Theodore, the eldest son of Theodore Sedgwick, 
one of the judges of the Supreme Court of Massa¬ 
chusetts, was born in Shemeld, Berkshire, Mass., 
on the last day of the year 1781. He passed his 
boyhood at Stookbndge, where his father re¬ 
moved in 1788, completed his literary studies at 
Yale College in 1790, studied law in the office of 
Peter Van Schaack in Kinderhook, New York, 
and commenced practice in Albany in partnership 
with Ilarmaniis Bleecker, afterwards the repre¬ 
sentative of the United States at the Hague. In 
1808 he married Miss Susan Ridley, a grand¬ 
daughter of Governor Livingston. He rapidly 
rose to ominenco at the bar, hut, finding his health 
failing, retired from practice in 1822 to the estate 
loft by Ms father, who died in 1813, at Stock- 
bridge. 

In 1824 ho was elected a member of the state 
house of representatives, and was again chosen 
in 1825 and 1827. lie was twice nominated 
for Congress, but failed of his election owing 
to the minority of his party. He was an active 
politician thougli not a violent partisan, and ex¬ 
pressed himself with clearness and decision on all 
the groat (piestions and issues of the day. He 
took much interest in agriculture, and was twice 
president of the Berkshire Agricultural Bociety. 


*•* Oration at Nowbnryport, July 4,1882. 

Oration, July 4,1H88, for tho Arnorlcan Colonization Socioty. 
Ad(lr(‘RS bofora tho Ainoilcan Institiito of Instruction, 1804. 
Eulogy on Lufayotta, dalivored at Dover, N. II., 1884. 
l^)pular Eloquenco, an Address before tbo Literary Societies 
of Ainliorst Coflcgo, Ang. 28,188(i. ' 

Progress of Amoriofi, an Owtion delivered at Spiingflola, 
Mass., July 4,1889. 

Oration on tho Errors of Popular Reformers, delivered 
before tho Phi Kota Kappa Society at Cambridge, 1889. 

Articles on AnuMicua vespucoius, Boccaccio, and Oolumbua, 
North Am. Review, xil 418; xlx. 68 ; xxi. 898. 
f Loring'a Boston Orators, pp. 618-624. 
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In 1836 Mr. Sedgwick published the first part 
of a work entitled Fublie and Frimte Economy. 
In this he traces the history of property and po¬ 
verty, and the means to acquire the one and avoid 
the other, in a clear and interesting manner, show¬ 
ing the absolute necessity to a community of a 
spirit of thrift, economy, and industry—and of a 
safe system of currency and credit, based upon 
actual values, for the successful prosecution of its 
business relations. In 1838 and 1839 Mr. Sedg¬ 
wick enlarged his work by the addition of a second 
and third part, principally devoted to an account 
of his observations in England and France during 
a tour in the summer of 1836. The condition of 
the masses in these countries, the extravagance of 
government, and the lack of provision for cheap 
conveniences or essentials of social life, are the 
chief topics discussed. 

On the 6th of November, 1839, Mr. Sedgwick, 

I who had just completed an address at a political 
meeting at Pittsfield prior to the state election, 
was seized by a fit of apoplexy which soon after 
caused his death. 



OATnAEiNB Maria Sedgwick, the daughter of 
the Hon. Theodore Sedgwick, was born at Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts. A member of a well 
trained family, she received an excellent educa¬ 
tion, and in 1822 published her first work, A Few 
England Tale. This was commenced as a I’eli- 
gious tract, but expanding in the writer’s hands 
beyond the limits of such publications, she was 
induced by the solicitations of her friends to ex¬ 
tend it to the size of a novel. Its success war¬ 
ranted their anticipations, and induced the writer 
to continue in the career so auspiciously com¬ 
menced. In 1827 she published Redwood^ a no¬ 
vel of tho ordinary two-volume length. Hope 
Leslie^ or Early Times in America.^ a novel of the 
same size, followed in the same "year; Clarence.^ 
a Tale of our Own Times^ in 1830; Le Bosm.^ in 
1832; and the Linwoods^ or Sixty Years Since in 
America^ in 1836. A collection of shorter tales, 
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published by her in various magazines, appeared 
in the same year. 

In 1836 she published The Poor BicK Man and 
the Bich Foot Mau^ a popular tale, designed to 
show the superior advantages for happiness of a 
life of cheerful labor and domestic content in a 
comparatively humble sphere, over one of extra 
vagance and makeshift in a more prominent po¬ 
sition. The success of this soon led to the publi¬ 
cation, in 1838, of a story of a similar character, 
Lke and Let Live; and a delightful volume of 
juvenile tales, A Love ToJcenfor Children^ which 
was followed by Young Fenons, Means 
and or Self-Training^ an attractive and sen¬ 

sible little volume of advice to young ladies on 
education and the formation of character, ap¬ 
peared about the same time. 

In 1840 Miss Sedgwick published Letters from 
Abroad to Kindred at Jlome^ in two volumes; a 
pleasant, sketchy account of some of the ])lacos 
she had seen, and the people she had met, during 
a recent tour in Europe. 

Miss Sedgwick has contributed to the Lady’s 
Book, Milton Harvey^ A Huguenot Family^, 
Scenes from Life in Town^ Fanny McI>ermo% 
and other tales. She has also written for other 
peiuodicala. 

Miss Sedgwick’s life has been principally passed 
in the place of her birth, where she still resides. 
Stockbridge is one of the most beautiftil villages 
of Berkshire, but its wide-spread celebrity is to be 
ascribed far more to the reputation which Miss 
Sedgwick’s desciiptions and works have given it, 
than to its great natural advantages. 

The best trait of Miss Sedgwick’s writings is 
the amiable home-sentiment which runs through 
them: her pen is always intent to improve life 
and cultivate its refinements; but besides this 
practical trait she has cultivated the imaginative 
element in American fiction with success. The 
Indian cluiracter in Hope Leslie is identified in 
the local feeling with the streams and mountnm 
scenery of tlie region in which the author resides. 

Titeodorr SEuawiOK, a nephew of Miss Sedg¬ 
wick, and a lawyer of the city of New York, is 
the author of a curehilly prepared Life of WiL 
liam Livingstoia of Now Jersey, published in 
1888; of an elaborate work, A Treatise on the 
Measure of Damages^ or an Inquii*y into the 
Frmeiples which f^ovem the Amount of Compen¬ 
sation recovered %n Suits-at-Law ; and of nume¬ 
rous articles on social, literary, and political to¬ 
pics in the periodicals of the day. In 1840 he 
prepared a collection of the FoUtical Writings of 
WitUam Leggett. 

Mr. Sedgwick was the first president of tlie 
New York Crystal Palace Company. 

Mr. Theodore Sedgwick died at liis family 
residence at Stockbridge, Maas,, December 8, 
1859, in his forty-eighth year. Ho was in early 
life attached to the legation of the Hon. Edward 
Livingston at Paris, and became thoroughly 
conversant with inodern European literature 
and society. On his return from Paris ho es¬ 
tablished himself in New York as a lawyer, 
and pursued the profession with eminent suc¬ 
cess. In 1858 he was called to the odico of 
United -States district attorney at Now York, 


and held the position at the time of his death, 
though for several months he had been unable 
to attend to its duties by serious illness. 

In addition to the literary works of Mr. Sedg¬ 
wick already spoken of, we may mention the 
series of political papers of the Democratic creed 
which he contributed to the New York Evening 
Fost under the signature ‘‘Veto,” “papers,” 
says that journal, in its obituary of the author, 
“remarkable for their noble and independent 
spirit, their soundness of judgment, and their 
clearness and vigor of style.” The first volume 
of Harper''s Weekly contains also numerous lead¬ 
ing articles from Mr. Sedgwick’s pen, on public 
and social topics, marked by their acute analysis 
and freedom and clearness of statement. A sketch 
of European travel^ which ho published in 
Harper's Adagazine for January, 1856, also at¬ 
tracted much attention. It is entitled “ English 
Wigs and Gowns, by a Barrister without Wig 
or Gown,” and gives a ideasaut and instructive 
picture of the writer’s observation of the pi*ac- 
tice of the courts of the summer circuit. 

In October, 1858, Mr. Sedgwick delivered the 
annual address before the Ooluinhia College 
Alumni Association, taking for his topic “Tlio 
true relations of the educated American to his 
city and to his country.” It discusses with 
great candor the political features of the times, 
and calls loudly upon the educated classes to 
devote themselves to the preservation of u sound 
nationality in consonance with the healthy de¬ 
velopment of the country. Mr. Hedgwick’s 
extensive legal and miscellaneous library, in¬ 
cluding many important works in history, voy¬ 
ages and travel.H, biography, (tec., was sold at 
auction in New York, in May, 1860. 

TO* R1S80VB OP BVBERLI BY MAQAWI80A—FROM HOPB I.K81JK. 

Magawisca, in the urgency of a necessity that 
could brook no d(*lay, bad forgotten, or n^gardod as 
uBcloHS, the sleeping potion she had infustuT into the 
Moliawk’s draught; she now saw tlie powerful agent 
was at work for h<u% and with that (piickncss of ap¬ 
prehension that made the operations of her mind as 
rapid as the impulses of instinct, she perceived that 
every emotion ahe excited but hindered the effect of 
the potion. Buddenly seeming to relinquish all pur¬ 
pose and hope of escape, she threw herstdf on a mat, 
and hid her face, burning with agonizing impatience, 
in her mantle. There wo must* leave her, and join 
that fearful company who were gathered together to 
witness what they believed to bo the execution of 
exae-t and necessary justice. 

Seated around their saerifiee-rock—their holy of 
holies—they listened to the sad story of the PeqiUHl 
chief with (lejeeted eountenancea and downcast eyes, 
save when an involuntary glance turned on Everell, 
who stood awaiting his fate, cruelly aggravated by 
every moment’s dehiy, with a (piiet dignity and calm 
resignation that would have become a hero or a 
saint Burrounded by this dark ehmd of savages, 
his fair coimtenaneo kindled by holy inspiration, he 
looked scarcely like a creature of earth. 

There might hay© been among the spectators 
some who felt the silent appeal of the helpless, cou¬ 
rageous boy; some whose hearts moved them to in¬ 
terpose to save the selected victim; but they were 
restrained by their interpretation of natural Justice, 
as controlling to them as our artificial codes of laws 
to us. 

Othei^s, of a more cruel or more irritable dispo- 
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sition, whea the Pequod described his wrongs and 
depicted his sufferings, brandished their tomahawks, 
and would have hurled them at the boy; but the 
chief said, “Nay, brothers, the work is mine; he 
dies by my hand—for my ff rst-born—^life for life; 
he dies by a single stroke, for thus was my boy cut 
off. The blood of sachems is in his veins. He has 
the skin, but not the soul of that mixed race, whose 
gratitude is like that vanishing mist,” and he point¬ 
ed to the vapor that was melting from the moun¬ 
tain tops into the transparent ether; “ and their pro- i 
mises like this,” and he snapped a dead branch from 
the pine beside which he stood, and broke it in frag¬ 
ments. “ Boy as he is, he fought for his mother as 
the engle fights for its young. I watched him in 
the mountain-path, when the blood gushed from his 
torn feet; not a word from his smooth lip betrayed 
his pain.” 

Mo.ionotto embellished his victim with praises, as 
the ancients wreathed theirs with flowed He bran¬ 
dished his hatchet ov^r Everelfa head, and cried ex- 
ultingly, “ See, he flinches not. Thus stood my boy 
when they flashed their sabres before his eyes and 
bade him betray his father. Brothers: My people 
have told me I bore a woman’s heart towards the 
enemy. Ye shall see. I will pour out this English 
boy’s blood to the last drop, and give his flesh and 
bones to the dogs and wolves.” 

He then motioned to Everell to‘prostrate himself 
on the rock, his face downward. In this position the 
boy would not see the descending stroke. Even at 
this moment of dire vengeance the instincts of a mer¬ 
ciful nature asserted their rights. 

Everell sank calmly on his knees, not to supplicate 
life, but to commend his soul to God. He clasped 
his hands together. He did not—he could not speak; 
his soul was 

Rapt in still communion, that transcends 

The imperfect offices of prayer. 

At this moment a sunbeam penetrated the trees 
that inclosed the area, and fell athwart his brow 
and hair, kindling it with an almost supernatural 
brightness. To the savages, this was a token that 
the victim w^as accepted, and they sent forth a shout 
that rent the air. Everell bent forward and pressed 
his forehea<l to the rock. The chief raised the dead¬ 
ly weapon, when Magawisca, springing from the pre¬ 
cipitous side of the rock, screamed “ Forbear!” and 
interposed her arm. It was too late. The blow 
was levelled—force and direction given ; the strokq 
aimed at KvcreH’s neck, severed his defender’s arm, 
and loft him unharmed. The lopped, quivering 
member dropped over the preeipiee. Mononotto 
staggered and fell senseless, and all the savages, ut¬ 
tering horrible yells, rushed towards the fatal spot. 

“ btand back 1” cried Magawisca. “ I have bought 
his life with my own. Ely, Everell—nay, speak 
not, but fly—tU'ither—^to the east I” she cried, more 
vehemently. 

Everell’s facilities wei'e paralysed by a rapid suc¬ 
cession of violent emotions. He was conscious only 
of a feeling of mingled gratitude and admiration for 
his preserver. He stood motionless, gazing on her. 

“ I die in vain, then,” she cried, in an accent of such’ 
despair that he was roused. He threw his arms 
around her, and pressed her to his heart as he would 
a sister that had redeemed his life with her own, and 
then, tearing himself from her, he disappeared. No 
one offered to follow him. Tlie voice of nature rose 
from evex'y heart, and, responding to the justice of 
Magawisca’s claim, bade him “God speed 1” To 
all it seemed that his deliverance had been achieved 
by a miraculous aid. All—the dullest and coldest— 
paid involuntary homage to the heroic girl, as if she 


were a superior being, guided and upheld by super¬ 
natural power. 

Everything short of a miracle she had achieved. 
The moment the opiate dulled the senses of her keep¬ 
er, she escaped from the hut; and aware that, if she 
attempted to penetrate to her father through the 
semicircular line of spectators that enclosed him, 
she would be repulsed, and probably borne off the 
ground, she had taken the desperate resolution of 
mounting the rock where only her approach would 
be unperceived- She did not stop to ask herself if 
it were possible; but, impelled by a determined spirit, 
or rather, we would believe, by that inspiration that 
teaches the bird its unknown path, and leads the 
goat, with its young, safely over the mountain crags, 
she ascended the rock. There were crevices in it, 
but they seemed scarcely sufficient to support the 
eagle with his grappling talon; and twigs issuing 
from the fissures, but so slender that they waved 
like a blade of grass under the weight of the young 
birds that made a nest on them; and yet, such is the 
power of love, stronger than death, that with these 
inadequate helps Magawisca sealed the rock and 
achieved her generous purpose. 

TITE SHAKEES AT HANOOOK—FEOM EISDWOOD* 

The Shaker society at Hancock, in Massachusetts, 
is one of the oldest establishments of this sect, 
which has extended its limits far beyond the antici¬ 
pations of the “unbelieving world,” and now boasts 
that its outposts have advanced to the frontiers of 
civilization—^to Kentucky—Ohio—and Indiana; and 
rejoices in the verification of the prophecy, “ a 
little one shall become a thousand, and a small one 
a strong nation.” 

The society is distributed into several families 
of a convenient size,* for domestic arrangements, 
and the whole body is guided and governed by 
“ elder brothers” and “ elder sisters,” whose “ gifts” 
of superior wisdom, knowledge, or cunning, obtain 
for them these titles, and secure to them their rights 
and immunities. There are gradations of rank, or, 
as they choose to designate their distinctions, of 
“privilege” among them; but none are exempt 
from the equitable law of tlieir religious commu¬ 
nity, which requires each individual to “ labor with 
his hands according to his strength.” 

A village is divided into lots of various dimen¬ 
sions. Each inclosure contains a family, whose 
members are clothed from one storehouse, fed at the 
same board, and perform their domestic worship to- 

ether. In the centre of the inclosure is a large 

uilding, which contains their eating-room and kit¬ 
chen, their sleeping apartments, and two large rooms, 
connected by folding-doors, where they receive 
their visitors, and assemble for their evening reli¬ 
gious service. All their mechanical and manual la¬ 
bors, distinct from the housewifery (a profane term 
111 this application), are performed in offices at a con¬ 
venient distance from the main dwelling, and within 
the inclosure. In these oflices may be heard, from 
the rising to the setting of the sun, the cheerful 
sounds of voluntary industry—sounds as significant 
to the moral sense, as the smith’s stroke upon his 
anvil to the musical ear. One edifice is erected over 
a cold perennial stream, and devoted to the various 
operations of the dairy—from another proceed the 
sounds of the heavy loom and the flying shuttle, 
and the buzz of the swift wheels. In one apartment 
is a group of sisters, selected chiefly from the old 
and feeble, but among whom were also some of the 


* No family, we believe, is permitted to exceed a hundred 
members. Hear and admire, ye housewives. 
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yonng and tasteful, weaving the delicate bnshct— 
anotlier is devoted to the dress-makers (a class that 
obtains even among Shaking Quakers), who are em¬ 
ployed in fashioning, after a unifonn model, the 
striped cotton for summer wear, or the sad-colored 
winter russet; here is the patient teacher, and there 
the ingenious niaiuifacturer ; and wherever labor is 
performed, there are many valuable contrivances by 
which toil is lightened and success insured. 

The villages of Lebanon*** and Hancock have been 
visited by foreigners and strangers from all parts of 
our Union; if they are dnspleased or disgusted by 
some of the absurdities of the Shaker faith, and by 
their singular worshij), none have withheld their 
admiration from the results of tlieir industry, inge¬ 
nuity, order, frugality, and temperance. Tlie j^er- 
fection of these virtues among them may, perhaps, 
be traced with propriety to the founder of their 
sect, who united practical wusdoin with the wildest 
fanaticism, and who proved that she understood the 
intricate machine of the human mind, when she de¬ 
clared that temporal prosj^erity was the indication 
and would be the reward of spiritual fidelity. 

The prosperity of the soeioty’s agriculture is a 
beautiful illustration of the pl\ilo8oj>hical remark, 
that “ to temperance every day is bright, and every 
hour propitious to diligence.” Their skilful cultiva¬ 
tion preserves them from many of the disasters that 
fall like a curse xipbn the slovenly husbandry of the 
farmers in their vicinity, Tlieir gardens always 
flourish in spite of late frosts and early frosts— 
blasts and mildew ravage their neighbors’ fields 
without invading their territory—tlie mischievous 
daisy, that spreads its starrj^ niantU^. over tlie rich 
meadows of the “ world’s peojilo,” iloos not presume 
to lift its j'^cllow head in their green fields—and 
even the Canada thistle, that bristled little, warrior, 
armed at all points, that comes in from the north, 
extirpating in its inarch, like the hordes of barba- 
rcais invcnlerH, all the fair fruits of civilimtion, is not 
permitted to intrude upon their grounds. 

It is snfficiontly manifest that tlii.s fi*licity is the 
natural eoiuHe(pi(‘uee ami appropriali* rewanl of their 
skill, vigilance, and irnwearieil toil; but they he- 
licvo it to be a spiritual blessing—an assurance of 
peculiar favor, like that wliich exempted the Israel- 
ftes from the seven Kgyptian plngues—an acc(vm- 
plishmont of the i)romise that, every one that 
“ hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or 
father, or mother, or tm/e, or children, or lands, for 
my name’s sake, shall a hitndml fold.'" 

The sisters, too, have their p<‘culiar amf.appropri- 
ate blessings and exempUoi\s. d'I\ey are saved from 
tl»ose scourges of our land of liberty and e<pinhty, 
“ poor help,’’ and “ no help.” There are no hco1(1- 
ing mistvcHses nor eye-servants among them. 

It might be curious to aseertniu by wliat magical 
process these felicitous sisters luive expelled from 
their thrifty housewifery that busy, mischievous 
principle of all evil in the domestic, economy of the 
“world’s pcojde,” known in all its Protean shapes 
by the name of “bad luck;” the modern successor 
ot* R<thih (hunlfellow, with all the sjute, but with¬ 
out the genius of that frolic-loving little spirit, 
he who 

Frights the muldenR of tho vlllagory, 

Bkinw luiik, and wHuctlmcs labors In tho quom. 

And booth-HS makes tho broathlosa housowifo ('hurtt, 
And souietiiuoa makes the drink to boar no barm. 

How Tuuch broken china, spoiled batehes of 
brcjul, ruined tempers, and otlmr common domeatio 


* The villngi* at Lcdianon Is distiuguishod as tho United So- 
ololies' Centro of union. 


disasters might be avoided by the discovery of this 
secret; what tribes of mice, ants, flies, and other 
household demons, might be driven from their 
strongholds! Perhaps those provoking solvers of 
mysteries, who arc so fond of finding out the “ rea¬ 
son of the thing,” that they are daily circurnserib- 
ing within most barren and inconvenient limits 
the dominion of the imagination, will prelend to 
have found the clue to this myst/TV in the exact 
order and elaborate neatness of the Sisterhood. 

The sisters themselves, certainly, hint at a sub¬ 
lime cause of their success, when in reply to a 
stranger’s involuntary admiration of their stainless 
walls, polished floors, snow'-white linen, and all the 
detail of their precise arrangement and ornamental 
neatness, they say, with the utmost gravity, “ God 
is the God of order, not of confusion.” The moat 
signal triumph of the society is in the discipline of 
the children, ()f these there are many among them; 
a few are received together with their “ believing” 
parents; in some instances orphans, and even orphan 
lamilics are adopted; and many are brought to tho 
society by parents, who, either from the despair of 
poverty or tho carelessness of vice, choose to com¬ 
mit their offspiniig to the guardianship of tho 
Shakcra Now that the first fervors of enthusiasm 
are abated, and conversions have bee<»nie rare, the 
adoption of children is a substantial aid to the con¬ 
tinuance and pfeservatioii of the society. These 
little born rebels, natural eju‘mit‘s to the social com¬ 
pact, lose in their liauds their prescriptive right to 
xiproar atid misrule, and soon become as silent, as 
formal, and as ord(*rly as their ehlers. 

We hope we shall not be suspected of speaking 
the langxiage of panegyric rather than justice, if we 
add that tho hospitalities of theao l>eople are nevtr 
refused to the weary wayworn trav(‘lfer, nor tlu'ir 
alms to the needy; and that their faith (however 
absurd and indefensible its peculiarities) istempt'red 
by some generous and enlightened principles, which 
those who had rather learn than scotf-would do well 
to adopit. In short, those who know them well, 
and judge thetn equitably, will not withhold from 
them the praise of moral eomluct which they claim, 
ki profc.ssing themsdve.s, us a community, a “ hann- 
los-s just, and upright people.” 

Bodgwick, in tho fast txventy yoars of 
lior life, wrote a few magazine stories; a novel, 
Married or ^mglef IBfiT; and a brief A/moli; 
of Joseph (■urtk, a Model Mati^ famed in Now 
York for his philantln*opi(‘. labors, 1858, Of 
this romanoe written in her Hixty sovonth year, 
and tloHorihod by some oriti(‘s as tho l)ost of the 
series, she thus wrote to her nio(‘o in April, 
1H57:* 

** My book gets on very well — from eighteen to 
twcnty*-ono pages a day, I have the misernble 
feeling of incompetence for my task; and some¬ 
times, when my feeble interest in the future of 
my offspring is overcome, and my old desire of 
suooess gets the better of me, I feel worried and 
anxious and utterly discouraged. A great deal 
of tho whole needed copying, and much of it to 
bo copied by myself; so you may imagine that I 
Imvo worked, and am working, pretty hard—-up 
to tho last ounce of strength* liut I am very 
well; and if there is no fatal mistake, omission, 
or transposition of pages or chapters, from my 
weak memory, I shall be content. The book can’t 
hurt any body, and may be to some like a sprinkle 

* tip, end JUtkn of Catherine M. JSedgwick, Edited by Mary 
B. Dewey, 
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in a dry time—lay the dust for a little 'while. 
But there are moments when the full sense of my 
loneliness comes over me. When I think of all 
those whose hearts beat for me, and more than 
mine, at the publication of my early books, all 
gone, and he who shared and lightened every anx¬ 
iety, and blessed all happiness, then my strength 
all goes, and I stop. But better thoughts come — 
grateful thoughts for what remains to me.” 

The calm life of this estimable lady, of late 
years saddened by the loss of many dear rela¬ 
tives, was grievously afflicted in the spring of 
1863 by an attack of epilepsy, which left her 
unconscious for an entire day. Prom that time, 
as her biographer touchingly narrates, she grew 
slowly weaker, and looked longingly forward 
to those who, as she said, had passed on — a 
blessed relief in all senses.” — “Her bodily 
powers were more affected than those of her 
mind. The disease made very gradual inroads 
upon the brain; and when these became more 
manifest, her loss of judgment took the very 
characteristic form of increased and less .dis¬ 
criminating admiration of everything around 
her. And so, in the beautiful retirement which I 
she loved, surrounded by the tenderest minis¬ 
trations, and without much acute suffering, her 
life wore gently away to its close.” She died 
July 31, 1807, aged seventy-seven years and 
seven months, and was buried in the town she 
made memorable by her life and writings. 

In the Preface to her last novel, Miss Sedg¬ 
wick justilies “a single life,” and urges such a 
career on a portion of her sex, for its attendant 
usofnlnoss. Her address may bo termed 

PLEA FOR MAIDENHOOD — PROM MARRIED OR 
SINGLE. 

Wo raise our voice with all our might against 
the miserable cant that matrimony is essential to 
the feebler sex — that a woman’s single life must 
be useless or undignified — that she is but an ad¬ 
junct of man — in her best estate a helm merely 
to guide the nobler vessel. Aside from the great 
tasks of humanity, for which man’s capacities are 
best fitted, wo believe she has an independent 
power to shape her own course, and to force her 
separate sovereign way. Happily no illustration 
is needed at this day, to prove that maidens can 
perform with grace and honor, duties from which 
mothers and wives are exempted by their domes¬ 
tic necessities. Our sisters of mercy and charity, 
however they may be called, are limited to no 
faith and to no peculiar class of ministrations. 
Their smiles brighten the whole world. 

* But we speak to those especially of our maidens 
whose modesty confines their eflficiency to the 
circle which radiates from their home. We pray 
such to remember that their sex’s share of the 
sterner sacrifices, as well as the softer graces of 
Christian love, docs not belong alone to the noble 
Florence ISfightingale of o.ur day, any more than 
•the real glories of feminine heroism were once all 
bound to the helmet of Joan of Arc. It is not in 
the broad and noisy field sought by the apostles 
of “ Women’s Rights,” that sisterly love and 
maidenly charity best diffuse their native sweet¬ 
ness. These are sensitive flowers — too bright* 
and sweet indeed — as our language has just 
partly implied — to be fully typified by that pale 
plant of which it is said that 

“lladianco and odor are not its dower,” 


but resembling it in the essential character from 
which it takes its name. The modesty and sen¬ 
sibility which in a greater or less degree belong 
to other flowers as attributes, are in this its es¬ 
sential nature, inwrought through every fibre of 
its delicate texture. The same qualities mark the 
heavenly virtues among the pure throng of wo- 
manly graces. These they enhance; of those, 
they are the distinctive nature. May it never 
become less exquisitely distinctive I 

We do not therefore counsel our gentle young 
friends to nourish a spirit of enterprise, nor of 
necessity even to enlarge the plain and natural 
circle of their duties. But in every sphere of 
woman — wherever her low voice thrills with the 
characteristic vibrations which are softer and 
sweeter than all the other sweet notes in nature's 
infinite chorus, maidens have a mission to fulfil as 
serious and as honorable as those of a wife’s de¬ 
votion, or a mother’s care — a mission of wider 
and more various range. We need not describe it. 

Our story will not have been in vain, if it has 
done anything towards raising the single women 
of our country to the comparatively honorable 
level they occupy in England—anything to drive 
away the smile from the lips of all but the vulgar, 
at the name of “old maid.” 

“I speak by permission and not of command¬ 
ment. * * * Every man hath his proper gift of 
God, one after this manner, another after that. 

I say therefore to the unmarried and widows, it 
is good for them if they abide.” 

PETER FORCE. 

This gentleman, whose intelligent and long- 
continued labors in a series of publications have 
laid the broad and permanent foundations of 
American historical literature, was born near the 
Little Falls of the Passaic, in Essex County, 
New Jersey, ’November 26, 1790. His father, 
William Force, was a soldier of the Revolution, 
and it was in the conversation of the veteran of 
the w'ar at his fireside that th'e son acquired that 
fondness for the recital of the deeds of our an¬ 
cestors which has stimulated the literary exer¬ 
tions of a long life. His parents, after residing 
at New Paltz, in Ulster County, settled at New 
York in his childhood. He was placed at school 
in the city, but soon quitted it, choosing to place 
himself in tlie office of a printer, W. A. Davis. 
There he was so skilful that at the of six¬ 
teen he had charge of the office at Blooming- 
dale, in the vicinity of the city. The locality is pre¬ 
served in a pleasant anecdote. Young Force was 
engaged in setting up the second edition, of Ir¬ 
ving’s Knicherhoclcer^ when it occurred to him to 
heighten the effect of the enumeration of Dutch 
names which oc.curs on one of the pages of that 
book, by inserting a few othei*s in the proof, 
caught up from the old Dutch families of his 
rural neighborhood. Irving listened to the 
proof-reader’s suggestion, and years afterward, 
when the humorous author had acquired new 
obligations to Mr. Force, in his pursuit of Amer¬ 
ican history, the incident was brought to light. 

In these early days, Mr. Force’s attention was 
already directed to the preservation of the story 
of the Revolution. lie ])lanned a book, the ma¬ 
terial of which was derived from the conversa¬ 
tions he had listened to, which he entitled, The 
Unwritten History of the War in Hew Jersey, 
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ITc made some proj^reSwS in the affair, when the 
niiiniiscript was lost, and the work was not re¬ 
sumed. 

At the breaking out of the war of 1812, which 
found him President of the Typographical Soci¬ 
ety, ho entered the local militia service ns a vol¬ 
unteer; in 1815, receiving from the Governor of 
the State an appointment as ensign, and in 1816 
as lieutenant. In the last year, he took up his 
residence at Washington, under an arrangement 
with Mr. Davis, who had obtained the contract 
for the printing of Congress. lie there became 
quite distinguished in several appointments in 
the military service of the District, rising to the 
rank of colonel, and, finally, major-general^ of 
artillery, while ho was engaged in various civil 
duties as councilman, alderman, and, from 1836 
to 1840, in the mayoralty. 

His direct historical labors commenced with 
the publication, in 1821, of The National Galen- 
diiT ani AmmU of the United States, prepared 
from Official Papers, and fro7n Information oh- 
tamed at the Proper Pepartments and Offices. 
The work, embraced in thirteen volntnos, was 
continued to the year 1880. In 1828 he estab¬ 
lished t\\(b Fatmialjovrnal, which subsequently 
supported the a(hninistrati(m of John Quincy 
Adams. In 1886, ho published the first of a se¬ 
ries of Tracts and Other Papers, relating Prin¬ 
cipally to the Origin, Settlement, and Progress 
of the Colonies in North Amerlm, from the 
JJmomry of the Country to 1776. Fi fty-ono rare 
and valuable historical productions, relating 
mainly to Virginia and Now England, are in¬ 
cluded in the four volumes of this work. 

In 1887, Mr. Force, having five years previ¬ 
ously given a specimen of the work, the History 
of tine Stump Act, in the Calendar, began tlie 
])ublication of Ids great work, The American 
Archives, consisting of a (hdlection of Authen¬ 
tic Records, State Papers, Debates, and Letters, 
mul other Notices of Public Atlairs, the whole 
forming a Documentary History of the Origin 
and Progress of the Nortli American Colonies, 
of the Omisos and Accomi)lishment of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution, and of the Constitution of 
Government for the Uidted kStates, to the final 
ratification thereof. It was ])repared and 
published tmder authority of anac^t of Oungresa. 
One scries and part of another (the fourth and 
fifth), of this comprehensive collection of docu¬ 
ments, and extending from March 1774 to the 
close of 1776, wore embraced in nine folio vol¬ 
umes, the last of which was issued in 1858, when 
the support of the Government waa withdrawn 
and the publication discontinued. Th o materials 
in the work are thus arranged: First Series, 
from the Discovery and Settlement of the North 
American Oolordos to the Revolution in England, 
in 1688. Second Series, from the Revolution in 
England, in 1088, to the Cession of Canada to 
Groat Britain, by the Treaty of Paris, in 1768. 
Third Series, from the Cession of Canada, in 
1768, to the King’s Message to Parliament of 
March 7, 1774, on the Proceedings in North 
America. Fourth Series, from the King’s Mes¬ 
sage of March 7, 1774, to,the l)eclaration of In¬ 
dependence by the Uriitod States, in 1776. Fifth 
Series, from the Declaration of Indepeudonce, 
in 1770, to the Definitive Treaty of Peace with 


Great Britain, in 1783. Sixth Series, from the 
Treaty of Peace, in 1783, to the Final Ratifica¬ 
tion of the Constitution of Government^ for the 
United States, proposed by the Convention held 
at Philadelphia, 1787. 

This outline of the work shows its compre¬ 
hensive character; and when we add that the 
devotion of Mr. Force to the collection of ma¬ 
terial has put 1dm in possession of a vast library 
of manuscripts and original publications of the 
greatest value, we have only to express the wish 
of all intelligent persons in the country, tliat the 
sagacity of the Government may enable 1dm to 
resume his undertaking, according to the scheme 
with which ho set out. 

Besides those editorial labors, Mr. Force is the 
author of two puolications, in 1852 and the fol¬ 
lowing year, discussing the claims to Arctic dis¬ 
covery of England and America, entitled, Grln- 
7iell Land: Pemarl's on the English Naps of A'/'c- 
tio Discoveries in 1850 and 1851 ; and of a scien¬ 
tific paper published, in 1856, in the Smithso¬ 
nian Gontrihutions to Knowledge^ entitled, ‘‘ Rec¬ 
ord of Auroral Phenomena observed in the 
Higher Northern Latitudes,” and of an Api>en- 
dix to the same.* 

**‘*Mr. Force died in Washington, D, 0., Jan¬ 
uary 23,1868. By the labors of forty-five years, 
he had gathered a noble library to illustrate the 
history of America, unique and invaluable in 
many of its departments. It niunbored 22,526 
volumes, besides 40,000 pamphlets; and so rare 
wore these that only 7,850 duplicate volumes 
wore contained in the Library of Congress. 
Thanks to the efforts of Mr. A. R. {8pofi(>r<l, the 
Congresssional Librarian, the entire collection 
was purchased by Congress, at the moderate 
price of $100,000. In his report for 1867, Mr. 
Spotford thus outlines some of its noticeable 
features: — 

In the dopartmont of books relating to America, 
the library embraces the largest private collection 
ever brought together, having been formed by 
Mr. Force with special reference to assembling 
the fullest materials for editing his “American 
Archives.” The plan of this work embraced 
nothing less than a complete publication of all 
the more important original State papers, letters, 
narratives, and other documents relating to the 
settlement and history of the United States, from 
the discovery of America in 1462 to the establish¬ 
ment of the present Government in 1789. His 
library embraces an immense collection of the 
early American voyages, in Latin, Frentdi, Ital¬ 
ian, Spanish, Gorman, Dutch, and English, while 
in books and pamphlets relating to the polities 
and government of the American colonies, St 
stands unrivalled in this country. In the field of 
early printed American books, so much sought 
for by collectors, and which are becoming annu¬ 
ally more scarce and costly, tins library possesses 
more than ten times the number to be found in 
the Library of Congress. Kot to dwell upon 
particulars, it need only be mentioned that there 
is a perfect copy of “Eliot’s Indian Bible,” the 
last copy of which offered at auction brought 


* Eorth American April, 1861, Art, “Doournent- 

ftry History of ibo Kovolution.'’ AlbUo{frm>himl 
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$800, and was last year resold at $1,000; forty- 
one different works of Increase and Cotton Mather, 
printed at Boston, and Cambridge, from 1671 to 
1735; a large number of still earlier books and 
pamphlets by Norton, Cotton, and other Puritan 
divines ; and a very complete representation of 
the numerous and much sought for publications 
of the presses of Franklin and the Bradfords. In 
the Laws and Journals of the early colonial As¬ 
semblies, from New Hampshire to Georgia, there 
are over two hundred volumes, of the utmost in¬ 
terest as showing the legislative policy of the 
Colonies in revolutionary times; and as but few 
of these have been reprinted in any of the modern 
collections, they are not in the Library of Con¬ 
gress. 

In the department *of early printed American 
newspapers, there are unusually complete files of 
the leading journals of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and other States, dating 
from 1735 to 1800, and covering with much ful¬ 
ness the period of the Stamp Act controversy, the 
revolutionary war,, and the establishment of the 
present Constitution, The library of Congress at 
present possesses not even a fragment of a file of 
any revolutionary or anti-revolutionary news¬ 
paper, the earliest American journal in its collec¬ 
tion being the “Boston Centinel” of 1789. The 
Force Library has no less than 245 bound volumes 
of American newspapers printed prior to 1800, 
besides about seven hundred volumes, bound and 
unbound, of journals printed from 1800 to the 
present time. 

The number, variety, and value of the pamphlets 
embraced in this library are entirely unrivalled 
in any American collection, public or private, 
unless it may be by the rich stores of the Boston 
Athenaeum. Of pamphlets printed prior to 1800 
there are 8310, while of pamphlets printed be¬ 
tween 1800 and the present date, the collection 
rises to between 30,000 and 35,000. It is now 
generally admitted that the pamphlet literature, 
especially of the last century, is full of the most 
vital materials for political history. The whole 
number of pamphlets in this noble collection is 
nearly 40,000, and as Mr. Force was so fortunate 
as to secure, many years since, five great and un¬ 
broken collections, formed by leading politicians 
of different parties, who arranged and bound up 
for convenient reference all the pamphlet liter¬ 
ature of their time, the collection is not only un¬ 
matched, but at this day unmatchable for com¬ 
pleteness. Indeed, there are few either of books 
or pamphlets published in America or in Great 
Britain upon our affairs which are not to be found 
hero. The library of Congress at present possesses 
less than GOOD pamphlets. 

In the department of maps and atlases relating 
to America, the Force Library embraces a collec* 
tion not only large, but in many particulars unique. 

Not only the early atlases of Delisle, Jeffreys, 
Des Barres, Faden, and other geographers, with 
a complete copy of the scarce “Atlas of the Bat¬ 
tles of the American Revolution,’' but an assem¬ 
blage of detached maps over one thousand in 
number, and chiefly illustrative of America, are 
here found. Among these, the most valuable are 
a series of original military maps and plans in 
manuscript, covering the period of the French 
war and the war of the Revolution. These are 
of exceeding interest, and many of them are the 
work of officers of the British army stationed in 
America, bearing such inscriptions as the follow¬ 
ing:— 


“Plan of the Rebel Works at West Point” (a 
pen drawing), date 1779. 

“Plan of the Rebel Works on Prospect Hill,” 
also on Winter Hill and Bunker Hill, several dis¬ 
tinct maps, date 1775. 

The number of these original maps, many of 
which are unpublished, and therefore presumed 
to be unique, is over 300, covering the whole 
country, from Canada to the Gulf. 

Of books known as incunabula, or specimens of 
the earliest development of the art of printing, 
the collection is large and valuable.- It embraces 
a complete series of imprints by the most distin¬ 
guished of the early printers, representing every 
year from 1467 to 1500, besides a large number 
printed in the following century. The number 
of books printed in the fifteenth century is 161, 
and there are over 250 more printed prior to 1600. 
This collection was formed with special reference 
to illustrating the progress of the art of printing 
from its infancy, and is one of the best, if not the 
best, in America. 

Among the manuscript treasures of this library 
are 48 folio volumes of historical autographs of 
great rarity and interest, embracing, especially, 
a collection of revolutionary letters, chiefly mili¬ 
tary and political, and all of unquestionable au¬ 
thenticity. The Force collection embraces two 
volumes of an original military journal of Major- 
General Greene, covering the years 1781 and 1782; 
a private journal kept by Arthur Lee while min¬ 
ister to France in 1776-7; thirty or forty orderly 
books of the Revolution; twelve or more military 
journals of British officers during the same period: 
twenty-five manuscript narratives of military ex¬ 
peditions, all unpublished; twelve folio volumes 
of the papers of Paul Jones, while commanding 
American cruisers in 1776 to 1778; a volume of 
records of the Virginia Company from 1621 to 
1682, mostly unpublished; two autograph jour¬ 
nals of George Washington, one dated 1755, during 
Braddock’s expedition, and one in 1787, at Mount 
Vernon; besides a multitude of others. There is 
also an unpublished manuscript of Las Casas, in 
four folio volumes, entitled “Historia Apologetica 
de los Indias Occidentales,” and an “ Historia 
Antiqua de Nueva Espafia,” in three volumes. 
The whole number of volumes in manuscript 
reaches 429. 

But perhaps the most important part of this 
collection remains yet to be alluded to. It is the 
materials in manuscript which form the collection 
made by Mr. Force for. the great work of his life, 
the “American Archives, or Documentary History 
of the United States.” It consists of the whole 
unpublished materials for that work, including a 
countless variety of documents transcribed with 
the utmost care from the originals in the archives 
of all the old thirteen colonies, as well as many 
early and unpublished papers relating to Ampi- 
can affairs derived from other sources. The origi¬ 
nals of some of these have been destroyed by fire 
since these copies were taken. The whole of these 
materials would make about 360 folio volumes in 
manuscript, and they are thoroughly analyzed 
and classified by States. 

As to the numerical’extent of this library and 
its commercial value, the whole number of Vol¬ 
umes, by actual enumeration, is 22,529, without 
reckoning the pamphlets as volumes. If the pam¬ 
phlets are counted (as is done in most libraries), 
the number of volumes rises to about 60,000. 
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HANNAH T. LEE. 

■Mks. TTannah F. Lee, tbo author of numerous 
popular writings, was a native of Newburyport, 
Massacliusctts/thG daughter of an eminent physi¬ 
cian of that place, She was for many years a 
widow, residing in Boston, wlioro she died De¬ 
cember S8, 1805. 



In 1832, when the autobiography of Hannah 
Adams appeared, the “ notices in continuation by 
a friend,” forining half of the volume, were from 
her pen. Her first distiiuit publication was a no¬ 
vel, Q-ram Seymowr^ puhlishc<l at New York, the 
fu*st edition of which was mostly burned in the 
great fire of 1835. In 1838, ap[)cared anony- 
luottsly, The Three &perimmts of a 

Vork which she wrote as a sketch of those 
times of commensal dilHculty, without roferenoo 
to public^ation. By the agency of the eminent 
philologist, John Pickering, it wa-) bi'ougbt be¬ 
fore the public, and attained at once oxtnior- 
dinary success. This was followed immediately 
by a volume, of romantic biography, Hutorical 
Sketches of the Old Painters^ taking for the 
subjects the lives of Leonardo da Vinci, Michael 
Angelo, Gorroggio, and othoi-a. With a similar 
view of popularizing the lessons of history, iMrs. 
Lee wrote the works entitled Lufh% md hk 
Times; Ormmer^ and 7m Tinier ; and the llitguc- 
milt in France and America; books of careful 
reading and graphic description. 

Mrs. Leo was also the author of a series of do- 
moBtic tales, illustrating the minor morals of life 
and topics of oduraition, as Minor Fulton; a 
sequel to Three .Experiments of Licing; Rich 
Enough^ the title of wliiclx indicates its {>urposc. 
Mostmna^ or fhenmin Boston^ written for the bene¬ 
fit of a oliarity school; The (hntrmt^ or Different' 
Modes of Eiineation; The World bqfora yon^ or 
the Log (labin; and in 18ID a volume of idtorm 
from Lfe^ for the Young. Still regarding the 
tastes t)f youthful readers, with a style an<l subject 
oakmlateil to gain the attention of all, she pub¬ 
lished, in 1853, a familiar Jlktory of BcKlpfure 
md Seulptors. A Memoir of Pierre 7\nmaint.,t\ 
negro, horn a slave in Bt. Dotningo, who lived in 
New York to an' advanced age, and wlio IukI 
been a devoted humble friend of her sister, Mrs. 
Philip Schuyler —ii curious and interesting bio¬ 
graphy, publiBhod at Boston in 1853—completes 
the list of Mrs. Lee’s useful and always interost- 
ing produotioiu. 


OBOBOE WOOD, 

The author of Peter Schlemihl in Anxerica, was 
born in Nowhuryport, ^Massachusetts, and wius 
edticated by the distinguished litterateur Samuel 
L. Knapj), then a young and talented lawyer, from 
whom liis])upil imbibed his first love of literature. 
His mother removed with her family in 1810 to 
Aloxiinclnn,, District of Coltimhia, and there ho 
found employmeut m a clerk in a coimniasion 
house. In December, 1810, ho was appointed by 
Calhoun, then Secretary of War, a clerk in his 


department. Ho was connected with the Trea¬ 
sury dei)artraont from 1823 to 1845, for thirty- 
three years, when he came to New York to reside. 
In the latter city he wi'ote his Peter Schlemihl in 
America^ which was published in Philadelphia in 
1848. It is a sketchy satirical work of the scdiool 
of Southey’s Doctor,” adopting a slight outline 
of incident from the famous iuventit)n of Von 
Chamisso, and making it a vehicle for the humo¬ 
rous disousrioii of social manners, fixshionablc edu¬ 
cation and atfectations, the morals of the stock 
exchange; and above all some of the religions and 
philosophical notioTis of the day, as Puscyism and 
Fourierism. The author’s humorous hits are not 
ocpially successful, hut his curious stores of read¬ 
ing are always entertiiining; and with a better 
discipline in the art of literature Ins matter would 
appear to more a<lvantagc. After the publication 
of tliis book ho returned to Washington, wiicro he 



hold a clerkship in the Treasury department till 
Ins death at Saratoga, New York, iVugust 24, 
1870. Ills later works wore: 77ie Modern Pil¬ 
grims^ showing the ImprocemenU in Traind witB 
the Newest Methods of reaching the Celestial (litg^ 
1865; Man*ymg 7ho Late^ a 7hle —‘Mlesigued 
to illustrate (tod’s providences in the relations 
of married life”—185(1. Future L{ft\ or 
Scenes in Aiiother Worlds 1858 — ropul>U»hed 
in 18150 as 'The Gates Wide Open. 

THE OmOLB OF FlNANOIHaS—PROM PETKR 

It is now some twenty years since I eauie to this 
city, merely to pass the winter luul 8j>ring, and to 
return to Europe in June following, i had u<»t been 
in the country fi^r some years, ami wishing to tis 
miiet as possible, I took private r(»oms at the ** Star 
Hotel,” and entered my name as Thomas,Jones, and 
for a while was perfertly aeeiire in my incognito; 
but accidentally meeting with R<nne old frieiuls, 
who hatl become conspicuous operators in Ghange 
Alley, I was drawn out from my retreat and almost 
compelled to accept their earnest ami most hospitable 
invitations to tlieir several houses. I assure you I 
was not at all prcparetl for the nHt4>iiiishing changes I 
found in their circumstances. Men whom I had loft 
<lealing in merchandise and stocks, in small sums, 
living III modest houses at a rent of four or five hun¬ 
dred (lollars a year, now received me in splendid 
mansions, costing in thenmtdvos a fortune, and these 
wore filled with the finwt furniture, and adorned 
with mirrors of aurpfissing size and beauty. Tludr 
walls were covered with pictures, more remarkable 
for their anthpiity thim any beauty I couhl ilisceru 
in them, but which they aasuroil me were from the 
pencils of the old masters.” One of them even 
showed a Mmhnna in the Chair of whicli he had 
a smoky certificate pastcil on the back, stating it to 
bo a duplicato of that wondor of the art in tlie Ifitti 
palaco; and anotlier had a FornariniT* which ho 
convinced mo was genuine, though I was somewhat 
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slceptical at first, but of wliicli I could no longer 
doubt when he showed me in the depth of the color¬ 
ing of the shadow of her dress, the nioiiogramof Ita- 
phael himself. There was one picture to which my 
especial attention was called, and upon which I was 
specially requested to passs my opinion. It seemed ; 
to me a mere mass of black-paint, I'elieved by some i 
few white spots; hut w^hat it was designed to repre- ! 
sent was altogether beyond my skill to discover; ' 
a ml finding myself so perfectly at a loss, and not 
daring to ventui e a guess, I candidly confessed the 
embarrassment in wdiich I was placed. My friends, 
for it was at a dinner party, all cried out, it was 
capital,” a most admirable criticism,” there was 
nothing but black paint to be seen,” etc.; but our 
host, not at all disconcerted, said that ‘‘ the picture 
w^a's a ‘ Salvator Jiosa^ and we should see it to he 
so, and we should enjoy our surprise.” So he di¬ 
rected all the shutters to be closed save a single half 
window; and to be sure, there were discernible some 
armed men at the entrance of what we were told was 
a cave, in the act of throwing dice, and in the fore¬ 
ground some pieces of plate. “There,” said he, 

“ there’s the triumph of art /” 

lie looked for applause, and it was given; for who 
could refuse to applaud the taste of a gentleman 
who gave good dinners, and whose wines were fault¬ 
less? To be sure the merits of a picture so plastered 
with dark brown and black paint as to be undistiu- 
guishuble, were not so much to my taste as his din¬ 
ners and wines were; yet as he assured us it was a 
genuine “ tialvator Ilosa,” having swallowed liis 
wines, X must needs do the same with his pictui*es. 

I assure vou, my dear madam, that this is no exaggera¬ 
tion of the “old masters” which 1 have had exhibited 
to me in this country. But whatever may have 
been my misgivings as to the genuineness of the par¬ 
ticular ‘‘ old masters,” I liad no doubt as to the sums 
paid for them, of which they showed me the re¬ 
ceipted bills in order to make “ assurance doubly 
sure.” And though even then I might have had 
some lurking suspicions that in these mattei*s my 
friends may have taken the copy for the original, I 
could not be mistaken as to the solidity and costli¬ 
ness of the rich plate with which their tables were 
literallj covered. I have visited merchants of other 
countries, but none whose riches were more apparent 
than that of my friends in Babylon. It seemed as 
if the lamp of Aladdin had come into their pos¬ 
session, and that the wealth I saw in all their 
houses was created by sonio process purely ma- 
gical. 

Nor was my surprise limited by these exhibitions 
of taste and luxury. Their entertainments were 
varied and costly, their wines unsurpassed, except 
in the palaces of some of the princes of the German 
Kinpire. ’Tis true, they had no Johannisberg in 
their bottles, but the labels were in their proper 
places on the outside of them; and I was assured, 
and had no reason to doubt, that every bottle cost 
as much as the Johannisherg would have done had 
Prince Mettcrnich brought his few hundred pipes 
into the wine market, instead of supplying only the 
tables of kings and emperors, as he is accustomed to 
do. The wine.was indeed admirable, and was drunk 
with a gusto, and the glass was held up to the eye 
before drinking with that knowing air which few 
have any knowledge of, and which distinguishes 
men who know what they drink and how to drink. 

Our conTorsation, I found, took a uniform tuim to 
stocks; to grand systems of improvement of the 
country; digging canals, laying down railroads, and 
establishing new lines of packets, with some peculi¬ 
arity of terms os to making a good “ corner” on this 
stock, and ‘^hammering down” another stock, and 
186 


“ bursting a bank” now and then; all of which, I 
was told, were “ fair business transactions.” They 
sometimes held a long talk as to getting up a 
“ leader''^ for the organs of the party for a particular 
purpose; and on such occasions two or more would 
retire to a side-table to prepare the article, which 
was to be read and approved by the assembled 
party ; or it might be to get up a set of patriotic 
resolves for congress, for their legislature, or for a 
ward committee. Indeed, there were few things 
these friends of mine did not take in hand; and so 
varied and multifoi’m were their movements, that I 
was perfectly at a loss to conceive to what all these 
things tended. I was indeed charmed by the frank¬ 
ness with which they alluded to these matters 
before me, almost a stranger as I was to some of 
them; and seeing that they spoke of their moneyed 
affairs as being so prosperous, of which, indeed, I 
had the most marked and beautiful manifestations 
in everything that surrounded me, I ventured to 
mention, with no little diffidence, and as one hazard¬ 
ing a very great request, to a compliance with 
which I had no claims whatever, that I had some 
spare capital in foreign stocks which paid very low 
interest, and if they could point out a way of a 
better investment of this money, it would be con¬ 
ferring on me a very great favor to let me take 
some small amount of their stocks, which seemed so 
safe and lucrative. With a frankness and cordiality 
altogether irresistible, they at once told me it would 
gratify them all to make me a partner in their 
plans, all of which were sure to succeed. Nothing 
could have been more hearty than their several ex¬ 
pressions of readiness to aid and serve me; and 
although I have had some acquaintance with men, I 
assure you 1 was for once perfectly disarmed of all 
suspicion of guile in these capitalists and financiers. 

They asked me what amount of capital I had at 
command; when I told them that the amount of 
funds invested in stocks of the Bank of Amsterdam, 
which was then,paying me but two and a half per 
cent., was some eight hundred thousand dollars, but 
that in the French funds I hiid some six millions of 
francs, besides other stocks in the English funds, all 
of which I would willingly transfer to stocks paying 
six and seven per cent, per annum. The looks of 
pleasure and surprise with which they received this 
announcement should have excited in me some 
suspicion and watchfulness; but I must confess, 
their expressions of pleasure at heirg able to serve 
me wore so natural, and had so much of frank and 
noble bearing in them, and were seasoned with so 
many agreeable things complimentary to myself, 
that, I confess to you, my dear madam,' I became 
the-dupe of my own vanity. 

The next week or two passed as the previous 
weeks had done; dinners almost every day; con¬ 
certs, the opera, or the churches; soirdes, evening 
parties, with glorious suppers, followed in unbroken 
succession. Tlmre were no more nor less attentions 
on the part of my friends, but somehow I found 
myself every day more and more in the society of 
two or three of these friends, who were either more 
assiduous in their attentions, or by a concert of 
action on the part of the others, these, more adroit, 
were appointed to manipulate me ready for the 
general use of the set. From these friends I first 
received the idea of settling in Babylon the Less 
for a few years, in which I was assured I could 
double my capital; and although at first the idea 
did not present itself to me in an attractive form, 
yet by degrees it was made to wear a very bright 
and cheerful aspect; so that at length I consented 
to entertain the idea as one which might possibly 
be adopted. 
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HENRY OAET. 

This gentleman, whose meditative and humorous 
essays are known to the public by the signature 
of “ John AYaters,” was a native of Boston, and 
a resident of New York. 

His writings, which have been contributed to the 
New York American, under the editorship of Mr. 
Charles King, and the Knickerbocker Magazine, 
extending over a period of perhaps twenty years, 
consist of quaint poems in imitation of the old 
English ballad measures, or stanzas for music; 
sentimental, descriptive, critu-al, and Immorous 
essays; generally what might be embraced under 
the words, practical msthetios. Books, pictures, 
wines, gastronomy, love, marriage arc his topics, 
to which he occasionally adds higher themes; for 
like a true humorist his mirth mins into gentle 
melancholy. His tastes may bo described as IIo- 
ratian. lie pursues refined enjoyments, and ele¬ 
vates material things of the grosser kind, as the 
pleasures of the table, by the gusto corporeal and 
intellectual with which ho invests them. 

Mr. Cary died at Florence, in Italy, while on 
a foreign tour, in the spring of 1858. His death 
was sulfered to pass with little notice, save an 
article or two of literary reminiscence, in mem¬ 
ory of its old contributor, “John AVaters,” in 
the Knicherhocher Magmine.^ These recalled 
the genial powers of an author of nice dis¬ 
crimination and of rare humor and pathos. Ilis 
playful sketcdies of character and sentimental 
essays, touched by the hand of a gentleman and 
a scholar, are certainly worthy of collection 
from the fugitive leaves of periodicals in which 
they are scattered. Of his essays, m the school 
of “Elia,” we have given specimens below. 
His poems are less known. They wore somo- 
t'imes of a humorous cast, hut -oftener, wo be¬ 
lieve, he chose this form of expression for the 
utterance of religious emotion. 

no HOT STRAIN 'TOUR PUNCH. 

One of my friends, whom lam proud to consider 
such; a Gentleman, blest with all the appliances of 
Fortune, and the heart to dispense auu to enjoy 
them; of sound discretion coupled with an enlight¬ 
ened generosity; of decided taste and nice discern¬ 
ment in all other respects than the one to which I 
shall prosently advert; successful beyond hope in 
his oeflar; almost beyond example rich in his wine 
chamber; and last, not least, feUeitons, to say no 
more, in his closet of Hums —this Gentleman, thus en¬ 
dowed, thus favored, thus distinguished, has fallen, 
ean I write it? into the habit of—straining Ids 
Funou1 

AYhen I speak of Rums, my masters, I desire it to 
be distinctly understood that I make not the remo¬ 
test allusion to that unhappy dist,illation from mo¬ 
lasses which alone is manufactured at the present 
day throughout the West Indies since the omanci- 

ation of the Blacks; who desire nothing but to 

rink, as they brutally express it, “ to make drunk 
come”—^but to that ethenal extract of the sugar¬ 
cane, that Ariel of liquors, that astral spirit of the 
nerves, whieh, in the days when planters were born 
Gentlemen, received every year some share of their 
attention, every year some precious accession, and 
formed by <legree8 those stocks of Hum, the last re- 
liquos of which are now fast disappearing from the 
face of Earth. 
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And when I discourse on Punch, I would fain do 
80 with becoming veneration both for the concoction 
itself, and, more especially, for the memory of tho 
profound and original, but alas I unknown inventive 
Genius by whom this sublime compound was first 
imagined, and brewed—by whose Promethean talent 
and touch and Shakespearian inspiration, the discord¬ 
ant elements of Water, Fire, Acidity, and Sweetness 
were first combined and harmonized into a beverage 
of satisfying blessedness, or of overwhelming Joy I 

My friend then—to revert to him—after having 
brewed his Punch according to the most approved 
method, pusses the fragrant compound through a 
linen-camDric sieve, and it appears upon lus hospi¬ 
table board in a refined and clarified state, beautiful 
to the eye perhaps, but deprived and dispossessed 
by this process of those few lobes and cellular inte¬ 
guments, those little gushes of unexpected piquancy, 
furnished by the bosom of the lemon; and that, wlven 
pressed upon the palate and immediately <iulcified 
by the other ingredients, so wonderfully heighten 
the zest, and go so far to give tho^ nameless enter¬ 
tainment and exhilaration, the unimaginable plea¬ 
sure, that belong to PuJfcn I 

Punch !—I cannot articulate the emphatic word 
without remarking, that it is a licpior that a man 
might “moralize into a thonsaml similes 1” It is 
an epitome of human life I AVator representing the 
physical exiateneo and basis of the mixture; Sugar 
its sweetness; Acidity its animating trials; and 
Rum, the aspiring hope, the vaulting ambition, the 
gay and the beautiful of Spiritual Force I 

Examine those ingredients separately. AYliat is 
Water by itself in the way of Joy, except for bath¬ 
ing purposes? or Sugar, what is it, but to infants, 
when alone? or Lemon-juice, that, unle^ diluted, 
makes tho very nerves revolt and shrink into them¬ 
selves? or Rum, that in its abstract and proper state 
can hardly be received and entertained upon the 
palate of a Gentleman? and yet couihino them all, 
and you have tho full harmony, the hori>ism of ex¬ 
istence, the diapason of human life I 

Let us not then abridge our Water lest wo dimi¬ 
nish our animal being. Nor change the (piantum of 
our Rum, lost wit and animation cease from among 
U.S. Kor our Sugar, lest we find by aad expiTience 
that “ it is not good for man to live alone.” And, 
when they occur, let us take those minor acids in 
the natural cells in which the Lemon nourished them 
for our use, and as they may have chanced to fall 
into tiie pitcher of our destiny. In short, let ns not 
refine too much. My dear sirs, let us not strain our 
Punch 1 

When I look around me on tho fashionable world, 
in whieh I occasionally mingle, with the experience 
and observation of an old man, it strikes me to be 
the prevailing characteristic of the age that people 
have departed from the simpler and I think the 
healthier pleasures of their Fathers. Partii‘s, balls, 
soirees, dinnom, morning calls, and reerentioas of all 
sorts are, by a forced and unnatural attempt at over- 
refinement, deprived of much of their enjoyment 
Young men and maidens, old men and widows, either 
give up their pitchers in despair, or venturing upon 
the compound—strain their Punch. 

WupiKise yourself for the moment tmnaported into 
a ball-room in a blaze of li^ht, enlivened by tho 
most animating musio, and with not one 8(|uarc foot 
of space that is not occupied by the beauty and fa¬ 
shion of the day. The only individuals that have 
the power, except by the slowest imaginable side¬ 
long movement, of penetrating this tide of enchant¬ 
ment, are the Redowa-Waltzers; before whom every 
person recedes for a few inches at each moment, then 
to resume his stand os wave after wave goes by. 

You can catch only the half-length portraits of 
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the dancers j but these are quite near enough to en¬ 
able you to gain by glimpses their full characteristic 
developements of countenance. Read them; for 
every, conventional arraiigement of the features has 
been jostled out of place by the inspiriting bob-a- 
bob movement of the dance. 

Look before you—a woman’s hand, exquisitely 
formed, exquisitely gloved in white and braeeleted, 
with a wrist ‘‘ round as the circle of Giotto,” rests 
upon the black-cloth dress of her partner’s shoulder; 
as light, as airy, and as pure, as a waif of driven 
pow upon a cleft of mountain rock, borne thither 
in some relenting lull or wandering of the tempest; 
and beautilul! too beautiful it seems for any lower 
region of the Earth. 

{She turns towards you in the revolving movement, 
and you behold a face that a celestial inhabitant of 
some superior star might descend to us to love and 
hope to be forgiven! JSTow listen, for this is the ex¬ 
pression of that face: 

^ “ Upon my word this partner of mine is really a 
nice person 1 how charmingly exact his time is! what 
a sustaining arm he has, and how admirably, by his 
^ood management, he has protected my beautiful 
little feet against all the maladroit waltzers of the 
set! I have not had a single bruise notwithstanding 
the dense crowd; and my feet will slide out of bed 
to-morrow morning as white and spotless as the 
bleached and balmy linen between which I shall re¬ 
pose. Ah 1 if he could only steer us both through 
life as safely and as well! but, poor fellow I it would 
never do. They say he has no fortune, and for my 
art all that I could possibly expect from papa would 
e to furnish the house. How then should we be 
ever able to—strain our Punch !” 

And he—^the partner in this Waltz—instead of 
growing buoyant and elastic, at the thoughts that 
belong to his condition of youth and glowing health; 
—at the recollection of the ground over which he 
moves;—of the government of his own choice, the 
noblest because the freest in the world, that rules it; 
—of the fourteen hundred millions of unoccupied 
acres of fertile soil, wooing him to make his choice 
of climate, that belong to it;—of the deep blue sky 
of Joy and health that hangs above it;—of the Gon 
that watches over and protects us all;—and, lastly, 
of this precious being as the Wife that might make 
any destiny one of happiness by sharing it—what 
are the ideas that occupy his souU 

He muses over the approaching hour of supper, 
speculates upon his probable share of Steinberger 
Cabinet Wein, and doubts whether the Restaurateur 
who provides may or may not have bad considera¬ 
tion enough to—strain the Punch. 

Bear with mo once more, gentle Reader, while I 
recite the title of this essay, “ Do not strain your 
Punch.” 

ON PEKCEPTION. 

His arc the monntalna, and the valleys his, 

And the resplendent rivers: his to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence inspired. 

Can lift to Heaven an nnprcsuinptiious eye, 

And smilinpr say, “My Father made them allT* 

Are they not bis by a peculiar right, 

And by an emphasis of interest his, 

Whoso eyes they fill with tears of holy joy, 

Wh 80 heart with praise, and whose exalted mind, 

With worthy thonehts of that unwearied Love, 

That planned, and built, and still upholds a world 
So clothed with beauty ? 

COWPBB. 

Oh, Lady 1 we receive but what we give, » 

And In our life alone does nature live I 

« is # 

Ah I from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud, 

Envelox)ing the earth t 


And from the sonl itself must there be sent 
A sweet and powerful V n*ce, of its own tirtb, 

Of all sweet sounds tbe life and element! 

O pure of heart I thou nced'st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be; 

What mid’wherein it doth subsist. 

This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist. 

This beautiful, and b'^auty-makins: power; 

Joy, 0 beloved, Joy, that ne'er was given 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour. 

Life of our life, the parent and the birth. 

Which wedding nature to us gives in dower, 

A new Heaven and new Earth 
Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud. 

This is the strong Voice, this the luminous cloud! 

Our inmost selves rejoice! 

And thence flows all that glads or ear or sight, 

All melodies the echoes of that Voice, 

All colors a suffusion from ihat light 

COLEKIDGE, FEOM THE OrEXK. 

Joy, O my masters! joy to the young, the fair, tlie 
brave, the middle-aged, the old, and the decrepit! 
joy, true joy, to every Christian soul of mortal mam 
Joy, 0 beloved 1 that over the once sterile passages 
of earth, radiant spirits of song and beauty »uch as 
these should have passed for thine inexhaustible de¬ 
light! .scattering dowel's that can never fade, and 
breathing music incapable of death! revealing to 
thee treasures, by which thou art surrounded, richer 
than all “ barbaric gold and pearl;” discdosing the 
latent glories of thine own nature; and proving thau 
not to any future state of existence Is deferred that 
highest of the beatitudes, Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God.” 

Yes!—where, to the sensual and the proud, there 
exist only darkness and dulness and vague chaotic 
masses of unformed nature, to thee, 0 pure in heart, 
there shall spring forth a new Heaven and a new 
Earth, wrought out in thy presence, and fashioned 
by the hand of Him whose spirit breathes now upon 
thy spirit, as once He breathed upon the dust of the 
ground and formed the father of thy race 1 

Thine are the mountains, and the valleys thine, 

And the resplendent rivers 1 

I have placed at the head of this essay a fountain 
of golden light; and all that 1 can hope or can desire 
is, to behold some one young listener kneel with me at 
its brink, and fill his urn with Joy. So great a part 
of my own life has been wasted in quest of that 
which IS not bread, nor light, nor joy, nor spiritual 
sustenance, that all its waning hours would be made 
comparatively rich by the consciousness of having 
pointed out to only one inquiring spirit the way that 
I have myself so lately found. 

And tlierefore I venture to write these few un¬ 
learned words upon ferception, and upon the tem¬ 
per in which things should be perceived; with which 
they should be beheld, and studied, and welcomed 
to the heart. The experience that is requisite to 
acquire this temper is within the compass of the 
human life of every soul; and almost every moment 
of that life may be made a step towards the attain¬ 
ment of it. There is no position upon the surface of 
the earth so, remote or desolate as not ’to yield full 
scope to the largest aspirations after such knowledge 
to the pure in heart. Indeed solitude, or the soli^ 
tary communings of the soul within itself, are as in¬ 
dispensable to. the acquisition of all spiritual know¬ 
ledge, as tlie bustle and intercourse of ordinary life 
are to that which is merely worldly. 

When that mysterious impersonation of the Evil 
principle was permitted to tempt the Savioue of 
mankind towards the consequences of ill-regulated 
ambition, all the Kingdoms of the Earth were ex¬ 
posed in rotation to his view, and all the tumultuary 
glories of their dominion offered to hia acceptance 
and enjoyment: and again, it Vas suggested to him 
that he should cast his body to the earth from a pin- 
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naele of the temple, that thoxisands to do him honor 
might witness his miraculous escape from injury:— 
but it was in the lone stillness of the cloud-capt 
mountain, and from the narrow cleft of the over¬ 
hanging ro( 2 k, that the Almighty, yielding in part to 
the rcq^uest of the august legislator of Israel, caused 
His goodness to pass in review before the Eyes of 
His astonislied and enlightened servant; and when 
Moses desccndevl from the mountain, it was necessary 
to veil his face from the people, because of the ctful- 
gcuce of spiritual life that beamed from it I 

This should teach us that it is in retirement from 
what is called the world, that the soul mainly de¬ 
rives its spiritual good, while the crowd and occu¬ 
pations of society, not necessarily but more fre¬ 
quently, subject us to temptation and error. Joy 
Uieii, 0 listener, in the mouutaiu, and the valley, and 
the resplendent river! Lot not an imagination' of 
self-appropriation enter into thy thouglits, but enjoy 
because it is llis gift, alike to thee and to all man¬ 
kind. 

Who owns Mont Blanc ? whose is the Atlantic, or 
the Indian ocean? Thine, thou rich one! thine to 
sail over, thine to gaze upon, thine to raise thy 
hands from, upwards toward Heaven in thanks for 
the glories of thy King! Whose are the worlds on 
which thy sight shall then rest, aiul the boundless 
sea of blue in which thy fioul is bathed with delight? 

And, whcii thiuo eyes return again to earth in 
tears of holy joy, who formed the granitic peak, 
that oldest of Ilia earthly creatures ? or placed upon 
the ridges and suinmils of the Alleghany chain of 
mountains, the later wonder of those stupendous 
masses of Uiuostone rock that rise in perpondieular 
structure to the clouds ? 

The traveller, emigraiing to the west, descends 
from the covered wagon that contains his bed and 
his reposing children, and nreparoa his breakfast and 
his journey in the <lawn of morning, before day has 
yet visited the vales below; and the smoke of his 
lire, guide I by the vast wall of rock, mounts in an 
unbroken column to the skies. The small and deli- 
oitcly-peneille 1 ilowers that are scattered at his feet 
or are trodden under by them, and that seem as if 
they eould only abide in solitude, who planteil them? 

And the vine that creeps upward and duds for its 
tendrils jutting points and crevices that imo inscru¬ 
table to the eye of man, liow beautifully does its 
bright green follaj^e wave iu contrast with the dark- 
grey of the towerliig mass of rock! And the azure, 
the purple, g.*e ‘ i, and golden birds and insects that 
play around an 1 welcome the earliest sunbeams with 
a vivacity and joy that prove their lives to have 
been one long festival of native sport and pleasure! 
Everywhere, around, abroad, above, colou, oolou, 
COLOR, the unspeakable latigungc of GoiJs goodness 
and love, with which Ills writes His promises in the 
Heavens and unnumbered cornfoi’ts on the soul of 
man! 

Now it is in tins spirit that, when returning and 
mingling with the world, our powers of perception 
should be exorcised and snatained Teach thyself 
to enjoy the fortunes of thy friends, and enuinerato 
the advantn|;Qs of all mankind around thee as if they 
were all thine own. Do this without one envious, 
or repining, or selfish thought, 

And from thy soul Itself shall Issue forth 

A light a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the oarth 1 

Tliou nrt eliildlcsa perhaps, or poor, or embar¬ 
rassed with debt, or old, and broken-hearted in tliy 
holies. But the liearth of one of tliy friends is clus¬ 
tering with immortal gems of beauty and intelli¬ 
gence of every age and promise; go among them iu 


this spirit; thou shalt be more welcome than ever, 
and every child shall be thine own! 

And the one only daughter of another friend, in 
whom all his hopes arc centred, and all to bo real¬ 
ized—that opening bud of grace and beauty, of re- 
fiiieiueiit, gentleliCss, and truth—let her be to thee a 
Treasury of Joy! There can need no w'ord, no re¬ 
gard that might by possibility be deemed intrusive, 
no earnest expression even of thy trust iu the hap¬ 
piness of all her womanly affections. But when 
thine eye sees her then let it give witness to her, and 
when thine ear hears her then lot it bless her! Do 
this with a full heart and silent lips, and thou shalt 
share largely in the bright fortune of thy friend. 
Her image and her silvery voice shall come visit 
thee in thy walks or at thy lonely fire-shle, and 
thou shalt count her among the jewels of thy soul. 

The riches of another, thou shalt find unexpect¬ 
edly to be thy wealth ; and in his youth and vigor 
thou shalt become suddenly strong. Ja‘t another 
freely own the statuary or the painting, so that the 
sight of its magical beauties or its delicious hues bo 
accorded to thee. And another the library; delight 
thou that the knowledge it contains is opened by 
the freshness of his heart to thy thankful and devout 
acquisition. Kejoice in his resources; share, at least 
in thought, in ail his pleasures; his generosity ; his 
neepusitions and his success in life so superior to thine 
own. Walk with him; build with him; delight in 
his garden ; admire his fruits and Ilowersj love his 
dog; listen with him in rapture to his birds, thou 
shalt find eadoneos in their song sweeter than were 
ever known to thee beftme; and dritde his \vme with 
him in an honest and cheery companionship, with 
grateful ri^ference to that Bkixg who planted the 
Vino to gladden the heart of man aiul warm it into 
social truth and tenderness. 

Thus, that which many have esteemed the luird- 
ost rc(pnsition of Dhrislianity, that wo should love 
others, namely, as ourself, shall prove to tluai a 
source of the richest and most refmetl ami unfailing 
pleasure; ami, without diminishing the abumlauco 
of those who surround thee, make thee a largo and 
grateful sharer iu it. 

Thou shalt walk over the Earth like a Visitant 
from above, enjoying and promoting Virtue in every 
form ; and unmlding, out of the beautiful ami useful, 
the ciioerful ami the good. Thoughts for the hap¬ 
piness of others shall rise whispering from tliy heart, 
m prayerful words, tt) the ir^pirit of Truth ; ami thou 
shalt know that they have all been heard. Thou 
shalt look upward for illumination, <n’ for support, 
and no eloud intervene between thee and the Source 
of Light and Strength. 

Young and old shall come forth to greet thee 
with open-handed Joy. Ami, if thou slnuddest bo 
Woman —flowem shall spring up to mark thy fot»t- 
steps the skies smile over thee, ami tin* vvo«>dB grow 
gay ami musical at ihitm approach; for thou hast 
the happiness of others for their own sake at thine 
heart, thy pure heart, thy true heart, thy Woman’s 
heart— 

And thsnee, flows nil that plmls nr mr or sight, 

All uiolodiw the rein kh ul* that Video, 

All colors, asuiruslou fiolu that light 

FR.^NCia LIEBEIL 

FiiAKoiaLiKBKu, pr()fes.s()rc>f History and Political 
Philosophy and Economy in the Suite (’ollegc of 
Honth Oarolina at Oohnnhia, a member of tho 
Frencdi Institute, and author of mnnerona volumes 
■which have for their range tho most important to^ 
pics ofgovermnontand society, was horn at Berlin, 
March 18, 1800, His hoyliood fell upon tho period 
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of the Napoleonic “ state and woe,” and of the 
oppression of his native country. As a child his 
feelings were v^^o impressed by the gloom of his 
family, that when the French entered Berlin in 
his sixth year, he was so moved by the spectacle 
as to be taken from the windows in a fit of loud 
sobbing. He himself relates another instance of 
sensibility in his life, when he first stood, in his 
youth, before the Madonna di San Sisto of Raphael, 
at Dresden. In a student’s journey he walked 
there from Jena, living on bread and plums by 
the way. He was so overcome by his feelings be¬ 
fore the picture, that his emotion attracted the 
attention of a lady, whom he afterwards discovered 
to be one of the daughters of the great Tieck. 
She spoke to him, and encouraged his sentiment. 

The generous, sensitive nature of the boy was 
soon to be tried in a rugged school. At the age 
of fifteen, while he was studying medicine in the 
royal Pepiniere, the war broke out anew against 
Napoleon. Lieber escaped the appointment of 
army-surgeon, which his youth revolted at, and 
entered as a volunteer with one of his brothers the 
regiment Colberg, which was stationed nearest 
the French frontier. He fought at Ligny and 
Waterloo, and received two severe 'wounds at the 
assault of Namur, on the 20th June. He was left 
for two days on the battle-field. On his return 
home he became a zealous follower of Dr. Jahn, 
while at the same time h§ prepared himself with 
ardor for the University of Berlin. 

In 1819, soon after Sand’s murder of Kotzebue 
had directed the attention of the government to the 
patriots, Lieber was arrested. After an imprison¬ 
ment of four months he was dismissed, as it was 
stated “ nothing could as yet be discovered against 
him,” except general liberalism, while he was in¬ 
formed that he would not be permitted to study 
in a Prussian University, and that he could never 
expect “ employment” in the state. He went to 
the University of Jena, where he took at once 
the degree of Doctor, to acquire the privileges of 
an ‘‘ academic citizen” of that institution. 

In 1820 the government informed him that he 
might pursue his studies in the University of 
Halle, hut that he must never expect employment 
in school or church.” He passed hivS time here 
in the most retired way; yet the police inter¬ 
ferences were so annoying that he I’osolved to live 
in Dresden. In the autumn of 1821 he travelled 
on foot through Switzerland to Marseilles with a 
view of etubarking there as “ Philhellene” for 
Greece. After a life of groat privations in Greece 
for several months, during wliich lie was reduced 
to the utmost ■v\'ant, ho found himself obliged to 
rcembark for Kaly, where, in the house of the 
Prussian minister, Niebuhr, at Rome (which held 
at that time the distinguished Bunsen as Secretary 
of Legation), he found the kindest reception. In 
Niebuhr’s house he wrote his German work. 
Journal of my Sojourn in Greece in the year 
1822. (L'eipsig, 1823.) This work was translated 
into Dutch, with the tempting title of the German 
Anaclmrsis, with a fancy portrait of the author. 
The I)ut(‘.h publisher sent a box of very old Ilock 
to the author, as an acknowledgment of the profit 
he had made out of the involuntary Anacharsis. 

'After about a year’s residence in Rome, Lieber 
travelled with Niebuhr to Naples and back to Ger¬ 
many, where, in spite of the most positive assur- 


mices that henceforth he might live immolested 
in Prussia, he was again imprisoned, in Kbpnick, 
chiefly because ‘he resolutely declined to give 
information concerning former associates. During 
this imprisonment, when he was allowed hook 
and pen, he studied vigorously, reading Bayle’s 
Dictionary and writing poems. When the in¬ 
vestigation was over, he was offered a fellow- 
prisoner as a companion; hut he preferred his 
books and verses. At length Niebuhr was called 
from Bonn to assist the Prussian Council of State, 
and did not rest till he saw his friend once more 
out of prison. When Lieber was released he 
selected some of his poems, and sent them to Jean 
Paul, with wiiom lie had no acquaintance, asking 
the veteran philosopher for a frank opinion. Not 
hearing from him, Lieber set down the silence for 
disapproval. He was soon obliged to leave the 
country, and many y'ears afterwards, when he 
was settled in South Carolina, Mrs. Lee, the 
American author of the Life of Jean Paul, wrote 
to ask him whether he was the famous Lieber to 
whom Richter had addressed the beautiful and 
encouraging letter on certain poems of his compo¬ 
sition. Upon inquiry it was found that Jean 
Paul had written to Lieber, but the letter had 
never reached him. Jean Paul was now dead, 
and Lieber, in a distant country,' no more wrote 
German poetry. He penned, however, a sonnet 
on the occasion, which was widely circulated in 
Gemany. 

The poems written in prison he published in 
Berlin, under the assumed name of Franz Arnold. 

Having been informed that a third arrest was 
pending, he took refuge, in 1825, in England, 
where he lived a year in London, supporting him¬ 
self by literary labors, and as a private teacher. 
While in London he wrote a pamphlet, in German, 
on the Lancastrian method of instruction, and 
also contributed to several German periodicals 
and journals. 



In 1827 he came to the United States, where at 
first he delivered lectures on subjects of history 
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and politics in several cities. He also founded a 
swimming school in Boston, according to the 
principles which General Ptuel, whose pupil he 
had been in Berlin, had introduced in the Prussian 
army. Dr. Lieher is a capital swimmer. He 
several times tried his skill with John Quincy 
Adams, when the latter was President of the 
United States. 

In 1828 he commenced the publication, at 
Philadelphia, of the Eticyclopmdia Ameriea^ia^ 
which was completed in 1832. lie took as his 
basis Brookhaus’ Oonversations-Lcxicon. lie tlien 
lived in Boston, whore, not long after his arrival, 
ho was visited by Justice Story, with whom a 
friendship sprang up, which continued during the 
life of the jurist. Story contributed many articles 
to the Encyclopedia, which are enumerated in his 
Life by his son, and feelingly acknowledged in 
Lieber^s work on Civil Liberty and Self-Govern¬ 
ment. 

While engaged in editing the oyclopmdia he 
had occasion to address Joseph Buonaparte, then 
in this country, on some points respecting tlio life 
of Napolot)n. This led to a considerable corres¬ 
pondence and a pei*sonal acciuaintaiioo, whicli Dr. 
Lieber has lately commemorated in an article in 
Putnam’s Magazine on the publication of his 
deceased friend’s correspondence.* 

While in Boston he also published a translation 
of a French work on the July Revolution of 1830, 
and a translation of the Life of Caspar Hauser 
by Feuerbach, one of the foremost writers on 
criminal law in Germany, Tliis translation passed 
through several editions. 

In 1832 Dr. Lieber removed to New York, 
where he wrote a translation of the work of his 
friends Do Beaumont and De Tocciuoville on the 
Penitentiary System in the United States, with an 
introduction and numerous notes, which, in turn, 
wore translated in Germany. While in New 
York ho received the honorable cliargo of writing 
a plan of e(lucatii>n and instruction for (lirard 
College, which wm published by the board of 
directors, and forms a thin ootavt) volume. In 
1834 he settled in Philadelphia, where he began a 
Sup})lemont to his Enoyclopfcdia; but the times 
proved inauspicious, during the bank derange¬ 
ment, and the publishers deferred the work for a 
time. 

In Philadelphia ho puhlished two works— 
Lettm to a QentUmanin Germany on a Trip to 
Nfayara, Tcjiublished in London as “ The Stranger 
in America,’’ a change made by the London pub¬ 
lisher, and Memimmnom of m IntercoarBe with 
Mehuhr the Mutorim^ also republished in Lon¬ 
don, The latter has been translated into German 
by Mr. Hugo, son of the jurist of the name. 

In 1838-9 he published his Political Bthm at 
Boston in two largo octavo volumes, with the usual 
typographical luxury of the press of Messrs. Lit¬ 
tle and Jlrown. This work is divided into two 
parts. The first treats of Ethics, general and po¬ 
litical ; tlie second, which goes more into detail, 
of the morals of the state and of the citizen. The 
grand rules of right are laid down according to 
the exalted code of principle and honor, os the 
various (piesti(m3 are passed in review, in wliich 
private morality is In contact with the law; 
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civil or social regulation. The work does not 
deal in abstractions, but discusses such topics 
as the liberty of the press, war and its mani¬ 
fold relations, voting, combinations for different 
purf>oses, the limitation of power, &c. 

This was succeeded after a oousiderablo interval 
in 1853 by a somewhat similar work on Ciml 
Liberty anH Self-Government^ published at Phi¬ 
ladelphia. It is a calm, ingenious, rational ana¬ 
lysis of the essential principles and forms of free¬ 
dom in ancient and modern states; exhibiting a 
much abused idea in its practical relation with 
the chocks and counterchecks, and various ma¬ 
chinery of political and legal institutions. As in 
his other works, the subject is everywhere illus¬ 
trated by examples and deductions from history 
and biography, the author’s wide reading and cx- 
l)ericnco affording him, apparently, inexhaustible 
material for the purpose. 

Ilis Legal llermeneutke or Principles of Inter¬ 
pretation and Construction in Law and l\dltic8^ 
is one of Dr. Lieheris chief works. The separa¬ 
tion of interpretation from construction, and the 
ascertainment of principles peculiar to each, has 
boon adopted by ominont American jurists, as Dr. 
Groenleaf in his work on Evidence. 

Ilis Essays on Labor and Property is one of 
his most im[>()rtjint contributions to the scieimo of 
political economy. 

In 1844, Lieber visited Europe. While in Ger¬ 
many, ho published two stnall works in German; 
one on Extra Mural and Intra Mural Executions^ 
in which measures were proposed which the 
Prussian government has adopted avowedly on 
his suggestion; and Fragments on Subjects of 
Penology^ a term which was first used by Lieber 
for the Hclonoe of punishment, and which has 
since been adopted both in Europe and America. 
In 1848 he again visited Eurom^ and while at 
Frankfort, published in (huunan The Independence 
of the Law, The Judiciary^ and a Letter on Two 
Houses of Legislature. 

Of the numerous remaining imbrnuitions of Lio- 
bor, we may mention his Translation of Rams- 
hmCs Latin Synonymes, in use as a school-book; 
his interesting compilation— Great Events dmerih- 
ed Iry Great Hutorians or Eye- WUnesHes ; The 
Character of the Gentleman, which takes a wide 
view of the (pialiiy, carrying it into pnivinces of 
public and socuul fife where it has been too often 
forgotten. Ho thus seeks the gentleman in war, 
in noliticB, diplomacy, on the bench, at the bar, 
and on the plantation. 

Ilis Essays on Sulrjccfs of Penal I/m and the 
Penitentiary Systems, published by the Pliiludel- 
pliia Prison Discipline Society; «ii the Abuse of 
the Pardoning Ihwer, re-published jib a dotui- 
mentby the Legislature of New York; Remarks 
on Mrs. Fry''s Views of Solitary Confinement, pub¬ 
lished in England; s, Letter on the PmUentiary 
System, published by the Legislature of Bouth 
Carolina, are so many apfieala to practical philan¬ 
thropy. 

To these are to be added pamphlet addressed 
to Senator Preston, urging international copy¬ 
right law; a Letter on Anglican and Gallkan 
Liberty, translated into German with many notes 
and additions by Mittermaier, the (Jerman Crimi¬ 
nalist and Publicist; a paper on the Yocal Smnds 
<f Laura Bridgman, the Blind Beqf-Mute, com- 
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pared with the Elements of Ehonetic Language^ 
published in the Smithsonian coDections; a thin 
volume of English poetry, The West and Other 
Poems. If wanting in the ease and elegance of 
more polished productions, Dr. Lieber’s occasional 
vers^, like his other compositions, are marked by 
their force and meaning. Of one of them, an Ode 
on a proposed ship-canal between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, Prof. Longfellow remarketl. ‘‘It is strong 
enough to make the canal itself if it could be 
brought to bear.” 

In this enumeration, we have not mentioned 
the review and minor articles of Lieber; nor do 
we pretend to have given all the pamphlets which 
have proceeded from his active pen. Dr. Lieber 
in 1855 was engaged on an encyclopedical work 
of facts, to be entitled “ The People’s Dictionary 
of General Knowledge,” which was never pub¬ 
lished. 

These various writings are severally character¬ 
ized by the same qualities of ingenuity of thought, 
sound sense, and fertile illustration, drawn from 
books and intercourse with the world; and de¬ 
pendent to no’inconsiderable degree, it may be 
added, upon a vigorous constitution and happy 
temperament. 

In the just observation of Brockhaus’ German 
Conver.sations-Le.xicon “his woflcs have a cha¬ 
racter wholly peculiar to themselves, since they 
ax'e the result of German erudition and philoso¬ 
phical spirit, combined with English manliness 
and American liberty.” 

Prom 1835 to 1866, he was employed as Pro¬ 
fessor of History and Political Economy in South 
Carolina College at Columbia; to which was also 
added a professorship of Political Economy. In 
connection with this duty. Dr. Lieber delivered 
an Inaugural on “ History and Political Economy j 
as necessary branches of superior education in 
Free States,” abounding in ingenious and learned 
,,suggestion. As the most concise indication 
of the spirit which he infused into the teaching 
of the liberal studies of his professorship, we 
may mention the furnishing and decorations of 
his lecture-room. This was, in some respects, 
unique, though its peculiarity was one which 
miglit be followed to advantage in all seats of 
learning. In place of the usual bare walls and 
repulsive accessories of education, it was sup¬ 
plied with busts of the great men of ancient and 
modern times, set upon pedestals, and bracketed 
on the walls, which also bore Latin inscriptions; 
while the more immediate utilities were pro¬ 
vided for in the large suspended maps and black¬ 
boards. A handwriting on the wall exhibited 
the weighty and pithy aphorism — 

KON sorron^ sed vit^e —yxtm uteiqtje. 

Another on a panel saved by Dr. Lieber from 
the recent consumption by fire of the former Col¬ 
lege Chapel in which Preston, Legarc, and other 
distinguished men were graduated, recorded the 
favorite saying of Socrates in Greek charactersA. 

XAAEHA TA KAAA 

The busts, to which each class as it entered. 
College made an addition of a new one by a sub¬ 
scription, numbered Cicero, Shakespeare, So¬ 
crates, Homer, Demosthenes, Milton, Luther, and 
the American statesmen, Washington, Hamilton, 
Calhoun, Clay, McDuffie, jand Webster. One of 


the blackboards was assigned to the illustration 
of the doctor’s historical lectures. It was called 
the “battle blackboard,” and was permanently 
•marked in columns headed, —name of the war; 
in what country or province the battle; when; 
who victorious, over whom; effects of the bat¬ 
tle; peace. 

OsoAB Montoomebt Liebee, 'a son of Dr. Lieber, 
has published several works in connexion with 
his profession of Mining Engineer. His Assayer^s 
Guide^ which appeared at Philadelphia in 1852. 
has met with distinguished success. His Pe- 
port on the Surrey of South Carolina reached a 
second edition in 1868. 

THE GETSTLEMAHXy CHARACTEE IIT POLITICS AND INSTITFTTONS 
—FROM THE ADDRESS ON THE CUAKACTER OF THE GENTLEMAN. 

The greater the liberty is which we enjoy in any 
sphere of life, the more binding, necessarily, be¬ 
comes the obligation of self-restraint, and conse¬ 
quently the mo^e important all the rules of action 
which flow from our reverence for the pure charac¬ 
ter of the gentleman—an importance which is en¬ 
hanced in the present peidod of our country, because 
one of its striking features, if I mistake not, is an 
intense and general attention to rights, without a 
parallel and equally intense perception of corres¬ 
ponding obligations. “But right and obligation are 
twins—^they are each other’s complements, and can¬ 
not be severed without undermining the ethical 
ground on which we stand—^tliat ground on which 
alone civilization, justice, virtue, and real progress 
can build enduring monuments. Right and obliga¬ 
tion are the warp and the woof of the tissue of 
man’s moral, and theref(>re likewise of man's civil 
life. Take out the one, and the other is in worth¬ 
less concision. We must return to this momen¬ 
tous principle, the flrst of all moral government, 
and, as fairness and calmness are two prominent in¬ 
gredients in the character of the gentleman, it is 
plain that this refom must be materially promoted 
by a general diffusion of a sincere regard for that 
character. Liberty, which is nothing else than the 
enjoyment of unfettered action, necessarily leads to 
licentiousness without an increased binding power 
within; for liberty affords to man indeed a free 
choice of action, but it cannot absolve him from the 
duty of choosing, what is right, fair, liberal, urbane, 
and handsome. 

Where there is freedom of action, no matter in 
what sphere or what class of men, there always 
have been, and must be, parties, whether they be 
called party, school, sect, or “ faction.'' These will 
necessarily often act against each other; hut, as a 
matter of coui'se, they are not allowed to dispense 
with any of the principles of morality. The prin¬ 
ciple that everything is permitted in politics is so 
shameless and ruinous for all, that I need not dwell 
upon it here. But there are a great many acts 
which, though it may not he possible to prove them 
wrong according to the strict laws of ethics, never¬ 
theless appear at once as unfair, not strictly honor¬ 
able, or ungentlemanlike, and it is of the utmost im¬ 
portance to the essential prosperity of a free country, 
that these acts should not he resorted to; that in the 
minor or higher assemblies and in all party struggles, 
even the intensest, we ought never to abandon the 
standard of a gentleman. It is all important that 
parties keep in “ good humour,” as Lord Clarendon 
said of the whole country. One deviation from fair¬ 
ness, candor, decorum, and “ fair play,” begets an¬ 
other and worse in the opponent, and from the 
kindliest difference in opinion to the fiercest struggle 
of factions sword in hand, is but one unbroken gra- 
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dual descent, however great the distance may be, 
while few things are surer to forestall or arrest this 
degeneracy than a common and hearty esteem of the 
character of the gentleman. We have in our country 
a noble example of calmness, truthfulness, dignity, 
fairness, and urbanity—the constituents of the cha¬ 
racter which occupies our attention, in the father of 
our country; for Washington, the wise and steadfast 
patriot, was also the high-minded gentleman. _ When 
the dissatisfied officers of his army informed hina that 
they would lend hiinfheir support, if he was willing 
to build himself a throne, he knew how to blend the 
dictates of his oath to the commonwealth, and of his 
patriotic heart, with those of a gentlemanly feeling 
towards the deluded and irritated In the sense in 
wMeh we take the tei-m here,* it is not the least of 
his honors that, through all the trying periods and 
scenes of his remarkable life, the historian and 
moralist can write him down, not only as Washing¬ 
ton the G-reat, not only as Washington the Pure, but' 
also as Washington the Gentleman. ^ ‘ ^ ^ I 
must not omit mentioning, at least, the importance 
of a gentlemanly spirit in all international transac¬ 
tions with sister nations of our race—and even with 
tribes which follow different standards of conduct 
and morality. Nothing seems to me to show more 
irresistibly the real progress which human society 
has made, than the general purity of judges, and the 
improvement of the whole administration of justice, 
with the leading nations, at least, on the one hand, 
and the vastly improved morals of modern interna¬ 
tional intercourse, holding diplomatic fraud and in¬ 
ternational trickery, bullying, and pettifogging, as 
no less unwise than immoral History, and that of 
our own times, especially, teaches us that nowhere 
is the vaporing braggadocio more out of place, and 
the true gentleman more in his proper sphere, than 
in conducting international affaii's. Fairness on the 
one hand, and collected self-respect on the other, 
will frequently make matters easy, where swagger¬ 
ing taunt, or reckless conceit and insulting folly, 
may lead to the serious misunderstanding of entire 
nations, and a sangirinary end. Tlie firm and digni¬ 
fied carriage of our Senate, and the absence of petty 
passion or vain-gloriousness in the Bi'itish Parlia¬ 
ment, have brought the Oregon question to a fair 
and satisfactory end—an affair which, hut a short 
time ago, was helioved by many to be involved in 
difficulties which the sword alone was able to cut 
short. Even genuine personal urbanity in those to 
whom international affairs are intrusted, is very 
frequently of the last importance for a happy ulti¬ 
mate good understanding between the mightiest 
nations. 

We may express a similar opinion with reference 
to war. Nothing mitigates so much its hardships, 
and few things, depending on individuals, aid more 
in preparing a welcome peace, than a gentlemanly 
spirit in the commanders, officers, and, indeed, in ail 
the combatants towards their enemies, whenever an 
opportunity offers itself I might give you many 
striking proofs, but I observe that my clepsydra is 
nearly run out. Let me merely add, as a fact 
worthy of notice, that political assnssination, especial¬ 
ly in times of war, was not looked upon in antiquity 
as inadmissible; that Sir Thomas More mentions the 
assassination of the hostile captain, as a wise measure 
resorted to by his Utopians; that the ambassadors 
of the British Parliament, and later, the Common- 
wealth-men in exile, were picked off hy assassination; 
while Charles Fox, during the war with the French, 
arrested the man who offered to assassinate Napo¬ 
leon, informed the French government of the fact, 
and sent the man out of the country; and Admiral 
Lord St Vincent, the stern enemy of the French, di¬ 


rected his secretary to write the following answer to 
a similar offer made by a French emigrant: “ Lord St. 
Vincent has not words to express the detestation in 
which he holds an assassin.” Fox and Vincent acted 
like Christians and gentlemen. ^ ^ ^ 

I have mentioned two cheering characteristjes of 
our period, showing an essential progress in our 
race- I ought to add a third, namely, the more 
gentlemanly spirit which pervades modern penal 
laws. I am well aware that the whole system of 
punition has greatly improved, because men have 
made penology a subject of serious reflection, and 
the utter fallacy of many of the principles, in which 
our forefathers seri.ously believed, has at length 
been exposed. But it is at the same time impossible 
to study the history of penal law without clearly 
perceiving that punishments were formerly dictated 
by a vindictive ferocity—an ungentlemanly spirit 
of oppression. All the accumulated atrocities heaped 
upon the criminal, and not nnfreqiiently upon his 
innocent kin, merely because he wtis what now 
would gently be called “ in the opposition,” make 
us almost hear the enraged punisher vulgarly utter, 
Now I have you, and you shall see how I’ll mau- 
age you.” Archbishop Laud, essentially not a 
gentleman, but a vindictive persecutor of every one 
who dared to differ from his coarse views of State 
and Church, presided in the Star-Chamber, and ani¬ 
mated its members when Lord Keeper Coventry 
pronounced the following sentence on Dr. Alexander 
Leighton, a Scottish divine, for slandering Prelacy: 
“ that the defendant should be imprisoned in the 
Fleet during life—should bo fined ton thousand 
ounds—and, after being degraded from holy orders 
y the high commissioners, should bo set in the 
pillory in Westminster—-there be whipped—after 
being whipped, again be set in the pillory—have 
one of his ears cut off—^liave his nose slit—be 
branded in the face with a double S. S., for Sower 
of Sedition—afterwards bo set in the pillory ^ in 
Cheapside, and there be whipped, and after being 
whipped, again bo set in the pillory and have his 
other ear cut off.” The whole council agreed. 
There was no recommendation to pardon or mitiga¬ 
tion. The sentence was inflicted. Could a genUc- 
man have proposed, or voted for so brutal an accu¬ 
mulation of pain, insult, mutilation and ruin, no 
matter what the fundamental errors prevailing in 
penal law then were? Nor have I selected this, 
from other sentences, for its peculiar cruelty.* Every 
student in history knows that they were common at 
the time, against all who offended authority, even 
unknowingly. Compare the spirit which couhl over¬ 
whelm a vietim with such brutality, and nil the 
branding, pillory, and Avhipping still existing in 
many countries, with the spirit of calmness, kind¬ 
ness, yet seriousness and dignity which pervades 
such a punitory scheme as- the Ponnaylvama eremi¬ 
tic penitentiary system, which for the very reason 
t^t it is gentlemanly, is the most impressive and 
penetrating, therefore the most forbidding of all 
Let'me barely allude to the duties of the gentle¬ 
man in those countries in which slavery still exists. 
Plato says, genuine humanity and real probity are 
brought to the test, by the behavior oi a man to 
slaves, whom he may wrong with impunity. lie 
speaks like a gentleman. Although his golden rule 
applies to all whom wo may offend or grieve with 
impunity, and the fair and noble use of any power 
we may possess, is one of the truest tests of a gentle¬ 
man, yet it is natural that Plato should have made 
the treatment of the slave the peculiar test, because 
slavery gives the greatest power. Cicero says we 
should use slaves no otherwise than we do our day- 
laborers. 
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Tim SBTP CANAL—-rROM ’THE ATLANTIC TO THE HACITIC. 

An Ode to the American People and their Congress^ onreadt- 
ing the M^mge of the Umied States President in Deeemr 
her, 184T. 

Rend America asunder 
And unite the Binding Sea 
That emboldens Man and tempers— 

Hake the ocean free. 

Break the bolt that bars the passage, 

That onr River richly pours 
Western wealth to western nations; 

Let that sea be ours— 

Ours by all the hardy whalers, 

By the pointing Oregon, 

By the west-impelled and working. 

Unthralled Saxon son. 

Long indeed they have been wooing, 

The Pacific and his bride; 

Now ’tis time for holy wedding— 

Join them by the tide. 

Have the snowy surfs not struggled 
Many centuries in vain 
That their lips might seal the union ? 

Lock then Main to Main. 

When the mighty God of nature 
Made this favored continent. 

He allowed it yet unsevered, 

That a race be sent, 

Able, mindful of his purpose, 

Prone to people, to subdue, 

And to bind the land with iron. 

Or to force it througli. 

What the prophet-navigator, 

Seeking straits to his Catais, 

But began, now consummate it— 

Make the strait and pass. 

Blessed the eyes that shall behold it, 

When the pointing hoom shall veer, 

Leading through the parted Andes, 

While the nations cheer I 

There at Suez, Europe’s mattock 
Cuts the briny road with skill, 

And must Darien bid defiance 
To the pilot still ? 

Do we breathe this breath of knowledge 
Purely to enjoy its zest ? 

Shall the iron arm of science 
Like a sluggard rest? 

Up then, at it! earnest people! 

Bravely wrought thy scorning blade, 

But there’s fresher fame in store yet, 

Glory for the spade. 

What we want is naught in envy, 

And for all we pioneer; 

Let the keels of every nation 
Through the isthmus steer. 

JMust the globe be always girded 
Ere we get to Bramah’s priest ? 

Take the tissues of your Lowells 
Westward to the East. 

Ye, that vanquish pain and distance. 

Ye, enmeshing-Time with wire, 

Court ye patiently for ever' 

Yon Antarctic ii’C? 

Shall the mariner for ever 
Double the impending capes, 
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While his longsome and retracing 
Needless course he shapes ? 

What was daring for our fathers, 

To defy those billows fierce, 

Is but tame for their descendants; 

We are bid to pierce. 

Ye that fight with printing armies. 

Settle sons on forlorn track, 

As the Romans flung their eagles, 

But to win them back. 

Who, undoubting, worship boldness. 

And, if baflSed, bolder rise, 

Shall we lag when grandeur beckons 
To this good emprize? 

Let the vastness not appal us; 

Greatness is thy destiny. 

Let the doubtera not recall ns; 

Venture suits the free. 

Like a seer, I see her throning, 

WiNLAND strong in freedom’s health, 

Warding peace on both the waters. 

Widest Commonwealth. 

Crowned with wreaths that still grow greener. 
Guerdon for untiring pain, ' 

For the wise, the stout, and steadfast: 

Rend the land in twain. 

Cleave America asunder. 

This is worthy work for thee. 

Hark 1 The seas roll np imploring 
“ Make the ocean frea” 

In 1856, Dr. Lieber retired from his Pro¬ 
fessorship of History and Political Economy in 
the College of South Carolina, and came with 
his family to New York, where, in 1857, he was 
appointed Professor of History and Political 
Science in Columbia College. He delivered, in 
February, 1858, an inaugural address on enter¬ 
ing upon the duties of this new position. In 
this discourse, which was printed by order of 
the trustees, he passed in review the elements 
of political economy and political philosophy, 
showing the tendencies of modern thought, 
and handling with great acumen the theories of 
the day on these subjects, and, in particular, 
illustrating the ‘‘true and ever active princi- 
I>les ’’ of individualism and socialism, the 
maintenance of which, in their proper degree 
and relation, he considered essential to the well¬ 
being of the state. On the organization of the 
law school attached to the college, in 1859, Dr. 
Lieber was also appointed in that department 
professor of political science. An introductory 
discourse to a course of lectures on the State, in 
the winter of 1859-60, before the students of 
this institution, has been published. It is 
entitled The Ancient and Modern Teacher of 
Politics^ and is an earnest vindication of the 
paramount utility of the philosophical pursuit 
of statesmanship in modern communities. Tlie 
topic, as usual with the author, is illustrated 
by a variety’ of pregnant illustrations, the argu¬ 
ment being constantly enforced by authority 
and example. In 1861, two other lectures 
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delivered by Dr. Lieber, on the Constitution of 
the United States, concluding a course on the 
Modern State, were published by direction of the 
board of trustees. The lectures were accom¬ 
panied with a series of notes on the text by 
Horace Binney, of Philadel})hia, and appended to 
them was an address On Secession,” written by 
Dr. Lieber in 1851, and read before a mass 
meeting of the Union men of South Carolina 
in that year, at Greenville. The title given by 
the author to the lectures indicates his argu¬ 
ment : What is our Constitntion — League^ Pact^ or 
Government? He maintains the last, and estab¬ 
lishes, by precedent and authority, the grounds 
of an estatdished American nationality. It was 
a period when such labors were of the utmost 
importance, as a basis of action by the people 
and authorities of the land in suppressing the 
rebellion, which was every day assuming greater 
magnitude in its efforts to destroy the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States. Dr. Lieber, not 
only in this, but constantly during the civil war, 
by speeches at popular meetings, by learned 
arguments and publications, encouraged the 
people and supported the state in its gigantic 
struggle for existence. As president of the 
Loyal Publication Society, at New York, his 
efforts were particularly influential. Among its 
issues are numerous tracts from his pen: Pfo 
Party Plow ^ tut All for our Country^ an address 
read at the meeting of the Loyal National 
League,-at a meeting in Union Square, New 
York, in 1863 ; Blmery^ Plantations^ and the 
Yeomanry ; The Arguments of the Secession¬ 
ists; Lincoln or Mo Glellan ; Amendments of the 
Constitution Submitted to the Consideration of 
the American Peo^ple —the last providing the 
most stringent securities against any attempts 
at secession ” or treason, abolishing slavery, and 
securing the privileges of citizens to all native 
or naturalized inhabitants, whether born free or 
made free, without any exception of color, race, 
or orgin. 

At the request of Major-General Henry W. 
Halleck, then General-in-Chief of the Army of 
the United States, Dr. Lieber, in 1862, prepared 
an essay on Guerrilla Parties Considered with 
Peference to the Law and Usages of War, which 
was printed for distribution in the army, by 
order of the Department of War^ and, in 1863, 
was appointed by the United States Govern¬ 
ment^ to draw up a code for the conduct of 
belligerents, of which he had suggested the idea 
and showed the necessity. The lattei', revised 
by a board of officers, under the presidency of 
Major-General E. A. Hitchcock, was published 
“for the information of all concerned,” by order 
of the Secretary of War, in a pamphlet entitled 
Instructions for the Government of the Armies of 
the United States in the Field, Dr. Lieber, at the 
close of the war, in 1865, was appointed superin¬ 
tendent or head of a bureau at Washington for 
the preservation of tbe manuscripts and the 
official papers of the Confederate Government, 
to be preserved as a portion of the national 
archives. He resigned at the same time his 
professorship in Columbia College, though he 
was still retained as a lecturer in the law school 
of that institution. 


**Dr. Lieber died at his residence in New 
York city, from an affection of the heart, Octo¬ 
ber 2,1872. An indisposition, apparently slight, 
had kept him at home for a day or two; and 
while his wife was reading to him, he uttered an 
exclamation of pain and suddenly expired. At 
the time of his death, he was arbitrator of the 
commission to adjudicate Mexican claims. He 
had written two pamphlets in recent years: 
Reflections on the Changes Pfecessary in the Pres¬ 
ent Constitution of the State of Pfew Yorh, pub¬ 
lished by the Union League Club, 1807; and 
Fragments of Political Science on Nationalism^, 
1868. To the New York Evening Post he also 
contributed some able articles on political ques¬ 
tions, signed “Americus,” the last of wLich, 
“ Religion and Law,” was printed September 24, 
1872. An able commemorative address on the 
life and character of this great scholar, profound 
thinker, and good man, was delivered by Judge 
Thayer,*of Philadelphia; and President Theo¬ 
dore D. Woolsoy is preparing another for the 
Amei’ican Academy of Arts, Boston. 

GEORGE BANCROFT. 

George Bancroft, the eminent American his¬ 
torian, was born at Worcester, Massachusetts, in 
the year 1800. His father, Aaron Bancroft, was 
the distinguished Congregationalist clergyman of 
that place.t He took particular care of his son’s 
education, which was pursued at the academy of 
Dr. Abbot, at Exeter, New Hampshire. A con¬ 
temporary letter, dated October 10, 1811, written 
by the eminent Dr. Nathan Parker, of Portsmouth, 
to Dr. Bancroft, records a visit to the school, 
with special mention of the promising George. 

“ I have this day,” writes this friend of the fa¬ 
mily, “ made a visit at Exeter, and spent an hour 
with George. I found him in good health, and 
perfectly satisfied with his situation. He api)ears 
to enter into the studies which he is pursuing 
with an ardor and laudable ambition wliich gives 
promise of distinction, and wliicli must be pecu¬ 
liarly grateful to a parent. I convolved with him 
on his studies, and found him very ready to make 
discriminating remarks—and as much as I ex¬ 
pected fpm him. I was surprised at the intelli¬ 
gence with which he conversed, and the maturity 
of mind which he discovered. ****’!«> 

I found that he liad become acquainted with the 
distinctions which are conferred on those who 
excel, and was desirous of obtaining them. I 
was much pleased with the zeal which ho dis¬ 
covered on this subject. He said there were 
prizes distributed every year, or every term (I 
forgot which), to those who excelled in particular 
studies. IJe expressed a great desire to obtain 
one, but said he was afraid he should not succeed, 
for he was the youngest but three in the aca¬ 
demy, and he did not think he should gain a prize, 
but he would try. These, you may say, are tri¬ 
fling things, but they discover a disposition of 


M. Russell Thayer, a native of Petersbni’g, Virginia, 
whore he was horn in 1819, a graduate of tljo University of 
Pennsylvania, and a m'embor of Congress for several terms, is 
tho author of some pamphlets and literary articles, tbo lust 
of which is entitled: The Life, ClMracler, and Wntings of 
Francis Lieber, A Discourse delivered before the Historical ^So¬ 
ciety of rennsylvuvia, January 13, 1873. By Hon. M. Russell 
Thayer, Associate Judge of the District Court of Philadelphia. 

+ Jinte, vol. i. p. 424. 
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mind, with which I think you mast be gratified. 
I made in^luiries of Mr. Abbot concerning him. 
He observed that he was a very fine lad; that 
ha appeared to have the stamina of a dis¬ 
tinguished man; that he took his rank among 
the first scholars in the academy, and that he 
wished I would send him half a dozen such 
boys.” 

The word of promise thus spoken to the fa¬ 
ther’s ear has not been broken to the Avorld. 

In 1817, before he had completed his seven¬ 
teenth year, the youth received his degree of Ba¬ 
chelor of Arts at Cambridge. The next year 
he went to Europe, and studied at Gottingen and 
Berlin, where he availed himself of the best op¬ 
portunities of literary culture presented by those 
eminent universities. Before his return to Ame¬ 
rica, in 1822, he had made the tour of England, 
Switzerland, Germany, and Italy. His mind was 
now richly furnished with the treasures of ancient 
literature, with the superadded modern metaphy¬ 
sical culture of the German universities. The 
thoroughness of his studies is shown in the phi¬ 
losophical summaries of Roman history and po¬ 
licy, and of the literature of Germany, then 
rapidly gaining the ascendant, which he not 
long after published in America; while a thin 
volume of poems, published at Boston in 1823, 
witnesses to his poetical enthusiasm for the arts 
and nature, as he traversed the ruins of Italy and 
the sublime scenery of Switzerland. He also at 
this time, from his eighteenth to his twenty- 
fourth year, wrote a series of poetical transla¬ 
tions of some of the chief minor poems of Schil¬ 
ler, Goethe, and other German authors, which 
appeared in the North American Review, and 
have been lately revived by the author, in his 
Collection of Miscellanies. He also wrote for the 
early volumes of Walsh’s American Quarterly 
Review, a number of articles, marked by their 
academic and philosopliio spirit; amongT)thers, a 
striking paper on the Doctrine of Temperaments; 
a kindred philosophical Essay on Ennui; and 
papers on Ptdand and Russia, of historical saga¬ 
city and penetration. 

Immediately on his return to the United States, 
Mr. Bancroft had been appointed Tutor of Greek 
at Harvard, where he continued for a year; sub- 
secpiently carrying out his plans of education, in 
connexion with his friend Dr. J. G. Cogswell, as 
priuci[)al of the Round Hill school, at Northamp¬ 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Bancroft early became a politician, attach¬ 
ing himself to the Democratic party. One of the 
fruits of his promotion of its interests was his 
appointment from President Yan Biiren, in 1838, 
to the collectorship of the port of Boston. He 
retained this office till 18^:1. In 1844 he was the 
candidate of the Democratic minority, in Mas¬ 
sachusetts, for the office of Governor. He was 
invited by Preudent Polk, in 1845, to a seat in 
the Cabinet as Secretary of the Navy, the duties 
of which he discharged with his customary energy 
and efficiency in the cause of improvement. The 
next year he was appointed Minister Plenipoten¬ 
tiary to Great Britain, and held this distinguished 
position till 1849. He then returned to the 
United States, and became a resident of the city 
of New York. 

Hero he has established his home, and here he 
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is to be met with in the fashionable, literary, and 
political circles of the city. He has filled the 
office of President of the American Geographical 
Society; is a distinguished member of the Ame¬ 
rican Ethnological and New York Historical 
Societies; and has on several occasions appeared 
as a public orator, in connexion with these and- 
other liberal interests of the city. His summers 
are passed at his country-seat at Newport, 
Rhode Island. 



Bancroft’s Eesidence. 


The most important work of Mr. Bancroft’s 
literary career, his History of the United States^ 
from the Disco-eery of the American Continen,t^ 
appeared in a first volume, in 1834. It struck a 
new vein in American History, original in design 
and conception. Terse and pointed in style, in 
brief, ringing sentences, it took the subject out 
of the hands of mere annalists and commenta¬ 
tors, and raised it to the dignity and interest of 
philosophical narration. The original prefiice 
stamped the character of the work, in its leading 
motives, the author’s sense of its importance, and 
his reliance on the energetic industry which was 
to accomplish it. The picturesque account of the 
colonial period gave the public the first impres¬ 
sion of the author’s vivid narrative; while the 
tribute to Roger Williams was an indication of 
the allegiance to the principles of liberty which 
was to characterize the work. The second and 
third followed, frequently appearing in new 
editions. 

■ The interval of Mr. Bancroft’s absence in Eu¬ 
rope was profitably employed in the prosecution 
of his historical studies, for which his rank of 
ambassador gave him new facilities of original 
research in the government archives of London 
and Paris. Approaching the revolutionary pe¬ 
riod he was at that stage of the narrative where 
this aid became of the utmost importance. It 
was freely rendered. The records of the State 
Paper Office of Great Britain, including a vast 
array of military and civil correspoudeuce, and 
legal and commercial detail, were freely placed at 
his disposal by the Earl of Aberdeen, Yiscount 
Palmerston, Earl Grey, and the Duke of New¬ 
castle, who then held the ofilce of Secretary 
of State. The records of the Treasury, with 
its series of Minutes and Letter Books, were, 
in like manner, opened by Lord John Rus- 
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Bell: "wMle in the British Museum and in the 
piivate collections of yarious noble families, the 
most interesting manuscripts were freely rendered 
to the historian. Among the latter were the pa¬ 
pers of Chatham, the Earl of Shelburne, the Duke 
of Grafton, the Earl of Dartmouth, and several 
hundred notes which passed between George the 
' Third and Lord North. 

M. Guizot, the French minister, extended simi¬ 
lar courtesies in Paris, where Mr. Bancroft was 
aided by M. Mignet, M. Lamartine, and De 
Tocqueville. The relations of America with 
other European states of the Continent were also 
examined. 

In addition to these resources abroad, the pro¬ 
gress of his work secured to Mr. Bancroft at home 
frequent valuable opportunities of the examina¬ 
tion of original authorities in private and public 
collections in all parts of the country. Among 
these are the numerous manuscripts of the apostle 
of American liberty, Samuel Adams. 

Thus armed, and, with the daily increasing rer 
sources of the already vast American historical 
library, fed by a thou<an{l rills of publication, of 
biography, family memoirs, town and state histo¬ 
ries, and the numerous modes of antiquarian de¬ 
velopment, Mr. Bancroft enters on each successive 
volume of his national work with an increased 
momentum. Resuming the record in 1852 with 
the publication of the fourth volume, which traces 
the period from 1748, the author advanced rapidly 
to the fifth and sixth, the last of which, bringing 
the narrative to the immediate commencement of 
the Revolution preceding the actual outbreak in 
Massachusetts, appeared in 1854. Here, on the 
threshold of the new era, the author pauses for a 
while; we may be sure to gather new strength 
for the approaching conflict. 

The speciality of Mr. Bancroft’s history is its 
proTupt recognition and philosophical doveloinnent 
of the elements of liberty existing in the country 
—from the settlement of the first colonists to the 
matured era of independence. He traces this 
spirit in the natural conditions of the land, in men 
and in events.' History, in Ms view, is no acci¬ 
dent or chance concAirvence of incidents, hut an 
organic growth which the actors control, and to 
which they are suhservient. The nation became 
free, he maintains, from the necessity of the 
human constitution, and because it deliberately 
willed to he free. To this end, in his view, 
all thoughts, all passions, all delights ministered. 
To detect this prevailing influence, this hidden 
impulse to the march of events, in every variety 
of character, in every change of i)Osition, whether 
in the town meeting of New England or the 
parliament of England; whether in the yeoman or 
the governor; in the church or at the bar; in the 
habits of the sailor or of the pioneer;. in the 
rugged independence of New England or the un¬ 
easy sutlcrance of Louisiana: this is our historian’s 
ever present idea. The ardor of the pursuit may 
sometimes bend reluctant facts to its purpose, and 
the keener eye of retrospection mjiy read with 
. more certainty what lurked dimly in anticipation; 
hut the main deduction is correct. The history 
of America is the history of liberty. The author 
never relaxes his grasp of this central law. Hence 
the manly vigor and epic grandeur of his story. 

"With this leading idea Mr. Bancroft associates 


the most’minute attention to detail. His page is 
crowded with facts brought forward witJi the air 
of realities of the time. He does not disdain 
to cite in his text the very Avords of the old actors 
as they were uttered in the ballad, the sermon, the 
speech, or the newspaper of the day. This gives 
verisimilitnde to his story. It is a history of the 
people as wed as of the state. 



In 1865 Mr. Bancroft pnblished a volume of 
Literary and Ilktorical Mhcelltmies^ containing 
a portion of his early Essays irom the Reviews ; 
his poetical translations from the German ; several 
historical articles to which we havt^ alludiHl, and 
a few occasional discourses, including an address 
in memory of Channitig, in 1842; an oration 
commemorative of Andrew Jackson, spoken at 
Washington in 1845, and the ekxpient discourse 
at the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the New York Historical Society, on “The Ne¬ 
cessity, the Reality, and the Promise of the Pro¬ 
gress of the Human Race”—topics wliieli W(T0 
handled by the light both of modern science and 
philosophy. 

To this enumeration of Mr. Bancroft’s writings 
we may add an Abridgment of his History of the 
Colonization of the United States; an<l among 
other speeches and addresses, a lecture on “ IJio 
Culture, the 8ux)port, and the Object of Art in a 
Republic,” in the course of the New York Histo¬ 
rical Society in 1862; and anotl'KT before the 
Mechanics’ Institute of New York in 1858, on 
“ The Office, Ai)i)ropriato Culture, and Duty of 
the Mechanic.” 

0OMPAKI8ON OF JOHN XOOKF ANT) WTTXIAM 

Every hope of reform from parliament vmifHhed. 
Bigotry and tyraimy prevailed more than ever, and 
Penn, despairing of relief in Europe, bent the whole 
energy of his mind to accomplish the establishment 
of a free government in the New World. For that 


♦ From the Second 'V'olumo of the History. 
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heavenly end,” he was prepared by the severe 
discipline of life, and the love, without dissimulation, 
which formed the basis of his character. The senti¬ 
ment of cheerful humanity was irrepressibly strong 
in his bosom; as with John Eliot and Roger Wil¬ 
liams, benevolence gushed prodigally from his ever- 
overdowing heart; and when, in his late old age,his 
intellect was impaired, and his reason prostrated by 
apoplexy, his sweetness of disposition rose serenely 
over the clouds of disease. Possessing an extraordi¬ 
nary greatness of mind, vast conceptions, remarkable 
for their universality and precision, and “surpassing 
in speculative endowments,” conversant with men, 
and books, and governments, with various languages, 
and the forms of political combinations, as they 
existed in England and France, in Holland, and the 
principalities and free cities of Geraiany, he yet 
sought the source of wisdom in his own souL 
Humane by nature and by suffering; familiar with 
the royal family; intimate with Sunderland and 
Sydney; acquainted with Russell, Halifax, Shaftes¬ 
bury, and Biiekinghara; as a member of the Royal 
Society, the peer of Newton and the great scholars 
of his age,—he valued the promptings of a free mind 
more than the awards of the learned, and reverenced 
the single-minded sincerity of the Nottingham shep¬ 
herd more than the authority of colleges and the 
wisdom of philosophers. And now, being in the 
meridian of life, but a year older than was Locke, 
when, twelve years before, he had framed a consti¬ 
tution for Carolina, tlie Quaker legislator was come 
to the New World to lay the foundtitions of states. 
Would he imitate the vaunted system of the great 
philosopher? Locke, like William Penn, was tole¬ 
rant; both loved freedom; both cherished truth in 
sincerity. But Locke kindled the torch of liberty at 
the fires of tradition; Penn at the living light in the 
soul. Locke sought truth through the senses and 
the outward world; Penn looked inward to the 
divine revelations in every miiul. Locke compared 
the soul to a sheet of white paper, just as Hobbes had 
compared it to a slate, on which time and chance 
might scrawl their experience; to Penn, the soul was 
an organ which of itself instinctively breathes divine 
harmonies, like tliose musical instruments which are 
»50 curiously and perfectly framed, that, when once 
set in motion, they of themselves give forth all the 
melodies designed by the artist that made them. 
To Locke, “ Conscience is nothing else than our own 
opinion of our own actions;” to Penn, it is the image 
of Goi, and his oracle in the soul. Locke, who was 
never a father, esteemed “ the duty of parents to 
preserve their children not to be understood without 
reward and punishment;” Penn loved his children, 
with not a thought for the consequences, Locke, 
who was never married, declares marriage an affair 
of the senses; Perm reverenced woman as the object 
of fervent, inward affection, made, not for lust, but 
for love. In studying the understanding, Locke be¬ 
gins with the sonnies of knowledge; Penn with an 
inventory of our int dlectual treasures. Locke de¬ 
duces government from Noah and Adam, rests it 
upon contract, and announces its end to be the 
security of property; Penn, far from going back to 
Adam, or even to Noah, declares that “ there must 
be a people before a governraeut,” and, deducing the 
right to institute government from man’s moral 
nature, seeks its fundamental rules in the immutable 
dictates “ of universal reason,” its end in freedom 
and happiness. The system of Locke lends itself to 
contending factions of the most opposite interests 
and purposes; the doctrine of Fox a id Penn, being 
but the common creed of humanity, lorbids division, 
and insures the highest moral unity. To Locke, 
happiness is pleasure; things are good and evil only 


in reference to pleasure and pain; and to “ inquire 
after the highest good is as absurd as to dispute 
whether the best relish be in apples, plums, or nuts;” 
Penn esteemed happiness to lie in the subjection of 
the baser instincts to the instinct of Deity in the 
breast, good and evil to be eternally and always as 
unlike as truth and falsehood, and the inquiry after 
the highest good to involve the purpose of existence. 
Locke says plainly, that, but for rewards and punish¬ 
ments beyond the grave, “ it is certainly right to eat 
and drink, and enjoy what we delight inPenn, 
like Plato and Fenelon, maintained the doctrine so 
terrible to despots, that God is to be loved for his 
own sake, and virtue to be practised for its Intrinsic 
loveliness. Locke derives the idea of Infinity from 
the senses, describes it as purely negative, and 
attributes it to nothing but space, duration, and 
number; Penn derived the idea from the soul, and 
ascribed it to truth, and viriue, and God. Locke 
declares immortality a matter with which reason has 
nothing to do, and that revealed truth must be sus¬ 
tained by outward signs and visible acts of power ; 
Penn saw truth by its own light, and summoned the 
soul to bear witness to its own glory. Locke be¬ 
lieved “ not so many men in wrong opinions as is 
commonly supposed, because the greatest pari have 
no opinions at all, and do not know what they con¬ 
tend forPerm likewise vindicated the many, but it 
was because truth is the common inheritance of the 
race. Locke, in his love of * tolerance, inveighed 
against the methods of persecution as “ Popish prac¬ 
tices Penn censured no sect, but condemned 
bigotry of all sorts as inlmman. Locke, as an Ameri¬ 
can lawgiver, difeaded numerous democracy, 

and reserved all pbwer to'f^ealth and the feudal pro¬ 
prietaries ; Penn bfelieved that God is in every con¬ 
science, his light in' 'evety soul; and therefore, 
stretching out his arms, he built—such are his own 
words—“ a free colony for all mankind.” This is the 
praise of William Penn, that, in an age which had 
seen a popular revolution shipwreck popular liberty 
among selfish factions; which had seen Hugh Peters 
and Henry Vane perish by the hangman’s cord and 
the axe; in an age when Sydney nourished the 
pride of patriotism rather than the sentiment of 
philanthropy, when Russell stood for the liberties of 
his order, and not for new eufranchisements, when. 
Harrington, and Shaftesbury, and Locke, thought 
government should rest on property,—^Penn did not 
despair of humanity, and, though all history and ex¬ 
perience denied the sovereignty of the people, dared 
to cherish the noble idea of man’s capacity for self- 
government. Conscious that there was no room for 
its exercise in England, the pure enthusiast, like 
Calvin and Descartes, a voluntary exile, was come to 
the banks of the Delaware to institute “ the Holy 
Experiment.” 

braddock's dbpeat, 1755. 

Early in the morning of the ninth of July, Brad- 
dock set his troops in motion. A little below the 
Youghiogeny they forded the Monongahela, and 
marched on the southern bank of that tranquil 
stream, displaying outwardly to the forests the per¬ 
fection of military discipline, brilliant in their daz¬ 
zling uniform, their burnished arms gleaming in the 
bright summer’s sun, but sick at heart, and enfeebled 
by toil and unwholesome diet. At noon they forded 
the Monongahela again, and stood between the rivers 
that form the Ohio, only seven miles distant from 
their junction, A detachment of three hundred and 
fifty men, led by Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Gage, 
and closely attended by a working party of two hun¬ 
dred and nfty, under St. Clair, advartCed cautiously, 
with guides and flanking parties, along a path but 
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t^welve feet wide, towards the nnevea 'woody coun¬ 
try that was between them and Fort Duquesne. The 
.general was following with the columns of artillery, 
baggage, and the main body of the army, when a 
very heavy and quick fire was heard in the front 

Aware of Braddock’s progress by the fidelity of 
their scouts, the French had resolved on an ambus¬ 
cade, Twice in council the Indians declined the 
enterprise. “ I shall go,” said Be Beaujeu, “ and 
will you suffer your father to go alone ? I am sure 
we shall conquerand, sharing his confidence, they 
pledged themselves to be his companions. At an 
early hour, Contrecoeur, the commandant at FortDu- 
quesne, detached Be Beaujeu, Dumas, and Be Lig- 
iiery, with less than two hundred and thirty French 
and Canadians, and six hundred and thirty-seven 
savages, under orders to repair to a favorable spot 
selected the preceding evening. Before reaching it 
they found themselves in the presence of the Eng¬ 
lish, w'ho wore advancing in the best possible order; 
and Be Beaujeu instantly began an attack with the 
utmost vivacity. Gage should, on the moment, and 
without waiting for orders, have sent support to his 
flanking parties. His indecision lost tlie day. The 
onset was met courageously, but the flanking guards 
were driven in, and the advanced party, leaving 
their two six-pounders in the hands of the enemy, 
were thrown back upon the vanguard which tlae 
general had sent ns a reinforcement, and which was 
attempting to form in face of a rising ground on the 
right. Thus the men of both regiments w^ere heap¬ 
ed together in promiscuous confusion, among the 
dense forest trees and thickset underwood. The ge¬ 
neral liiniself hurried forward to share the danger 
and animate the troops; and his artillery, though it 
could do little harm, as it played against an enemy 
whom the forest concealed, yet terrified the savages 
and made them waver. At this time Be Beaujeu 
fell, when the brave and humane Bumas, taking the 
command, gave now life to his party: sending the 
savages to attack the English in flank, while he with 
the French and Canadians, continued the combat in 
front. Already the British regulars were raising 
shouts of victory, when the battle was renewed, and 
the Indians, posting themselves most advantageously 
behind large trees “ in the front of the troops and 
on the lulls which overhung the right flank,” invisi¬ 
ble, yet making the woods re-echo their war-whoo]), 
fired irregularly, hut with deadly aim, at “ the fair 
mark” offered by the “ compact body of men be¬ 
neath them.” None of the English that were engag¬ 
ed would say they saw a hundred of the enemy, and 
“ many of the officers, who wore in the heat of the 
action the whole time, would not assert that they 
saw one.” 

The combat was obstinate, and continued for two 
hours with scarcely any change in t]}e disposition of 
either side. Had the regtilars shown courage, the 
issue would not have been doubtful: but terrified by 
the yells of the Indians, and dispirited by a manner 
of fighting such as they had never imagined, they 
would not long obey the voice of their officers, but 
fired in platoons almost as fast as they could load, 
aiming among the trees, or firing into the air. In 
the midst of the strange scene, nothing was so sub¬ 
lime as the persevering gallantry of the officers. 
They used the utmost art to encourage the men to 
move upon the enemy; they told them off into small 
parties of which they took the lead; they bravely 
formed the front; they advanced sometimes at the 
head of small bodies, sometimes separately, to reco¬ 
ver the cannon, or to get possession of the hill; but 
were sacrificed by the soldiers, who declined to fol¬ 
low them, and even fired upon them from the rear. 
Of eighty-six officers, twenty-sis were killed,— 


among them, Sir Peter Halket,—and thirty-seven 
were wounded, including Gage, and other field offl 
cers. Of the men, one half were killed or wounded, 
Braddock braved every dai ger. Plis secretary was 
shot dead ; both his English aids were disabled ear¬ 
ly in the engagement, leaving fhe American alone to 
distribute his orders. “I expected eveiy moment,” 
said one whose eye was on Washington, “ to see him 
fall. Nothing but the superintending care of Pro¬ 
vidence could have saved him.” “An Indian chief— 
I suppose a Shawnee-~singled him out with his rifle, 
and bade others of his warriors do the same. Two 
horses w'ere killed under him; four balls penetrated 
his coat.” “Some potent Manitou guards his life,” 
exclaimed the savage. “ Beath,” wrote Wasliington, 
“ was levelling my companions on every side of me; 
but, by the all-powerful dispensations of Providence, 
I have been protected.” ^ “ To the public,” said Da¬ 
vies, a learned divine, in the following month, “I 
point out that heroic youth, Colonel Washington, 
whom 1 cannot hut hope Providence has preserved 
in so signal a manner for some important service to 
his country.” “Who is Mr. Washington T asked 
Lord Halifax a few months later. “ 1 know nothing 
of him,” he added, “ but that they say he behaved 
in Braddock’s action as bravely as if he really loved 
the whistling of bullets.” The Virginia troops show¬ 
ed great valor, and were nearly all massacred. Of 
three companies, scarcely thirty men were left alive. 
Captain Peyroniiey and all his officers, down to a 
corporal, were killed; of Poison’s, whose bravery 
was honored by the Legislature of tlie Old Bominion, 
only one was left. But “those they call regulars, 
having wasted their ammunition, bioko and ran, as 
sheep before hounds, leaving the artiller^^ provisions, 

^ven the private pai)ers of the geneial 
a prey to the enemy. The attempt to rally them 
was as vniu as to attempt to stop the wild bears of 
the mountain.” “ Thus were the English most scan¬ 
dalously beaten.” Of privates, seven hurulre<l and 
fourteen were killed or wounded; while of IheFrcnch 
and Indians, only three officers and thirty men fell, 
and but as many more wounded. 

Braddock had five horses disabled under him; at 
last a bullet entered his right side, and lie fell mor¬ 
tally wounded. He wns with difficulty brought off 
the fiehl, and borne in the train of the fugiiives. All 
the first day he was silent; but at nighc he roused 
himself to say, “ Who would have thought it ?” The 
meeting at Bunbar’s camp made a day of confusion. 
On the twelfth of July, Dunbar destroyed ihe re¬ 
maining artillery, and burned the public stores and 
the heavy baggage, to the value of a hundred ihoii- 
sand pounds,—pleading in excuse that he had the 
orders of the dying general, and being himself resolv¬ 
ed, in midsummer, to evacuate Fort Cumberland, and 
hurry to Philadelphia for winter quarters. Aceord- 
ingly, the next day they all retreated. At night 
Braddock roused from las lethargy to say, “ We shall 
better know how to deal with thorn another time,” 
and died. His grave may still bo seen, near the na¬ 
tional road, about a mile west of Fort Necessity. 

KtTRAL Lira IN ENGLAND.* 

But if aristocracy was not excluded from towns, 
still more did it pervade the rural life of Knghind. 
The climate not only enjoyed the softer atmosphere 
that belongs to the western side of masses of land, 
but was further modified by the proximity of every 
part of it to the sea. It knew neither long continu¬ 
ing heat nor cold; and was more friendly to daily 
employment throughout the whole year, within 


♦ From the Chapter, England as it was in 1708, in the Fifth 
Volume of the History. 
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doors or ^rithout, than anj in Europe. The island 
was “a little world” of its own; vv'itli a happy 
breed of men” for its inhabitants, in whom the hardi¬ 
hood of the Norman was intermixed with the gentler 
qualities of the Celt and the Saxon, just as nails are 
rubbed into steel to temper and harden the Damascus 
blade. They loved country life, of which the mild¬ 
ness of the clime increased the attractions; since 
every grass and flower and tree that had its home 
between the remote north and the neighborhood of 
the tropics would live abroad, and such only ex¬ 
cepted as needed a hot sun to unfold their bloom, or 
concentrate their aroma, or ripen their fruit, would 
thrive in perfection: so that no region could show 
such a varied wood- The moisture of the sky 
favored a soil not naturally very rich: and so fructi- 
fied.the earth, that it was clad in perpetual verdure. 
Nature had its attractions even in winter. The 
ancient trees were stripped indeed of their foliage; 
but showed more clearly their fine proportions, and 
the undisturbed nests of the noisy rooks among their 
boughs; the air was so mild, that the flocks and 
herds still grazed on the freshly springing herbage; 
and the deer found shelter enough by crouching 
amongst the fern; the smoothly shaven grassy walk 
^yaB soft and yielding under the foot; nor was there 
a month in the year in which the plough was idle. 
The large landed proprietors dwelt often in houses 
which had descended to them from the times when 
England was gemmed all over with the most delicate 
and most solid structures of Gothic art. The very 
lanes were memorials of early days, and ran as they 
had been laid out before the conquest; and in. mills 
for grinding corn, water-wheels revolved at their 
work just where they had been doing so for at least 
eight hundred years. Hospitality also had its tradi¬ 
tions; and for untold centuries Christmas had been 
the most joyous of the seasons. 

The system was so completely the ruling element 
in English history and English life, especially in the 
country, that it seemed the most natural organization 
of society, and was even endeared to the dependent 
people. Hence the maiinei's of the aristocracy, with¬ 
out haughtiness or arrogance, implied rather thau 
expressed the consciousness of undisputed rank; and 
female beauty added to its loveliness the blended 
graces of dig.iity and humility—^most winning, where 
acquaintance with sorrow had softened the feeling of 
superiority, and increased the sentiment of compas¬ 
sion. 

Yet the privileged class defended its rural pleasures 
and its agiucultural interests with impassioned vigi¬ 
lance. Die game laws parcelling out among the 
large proprietors the exclusive right of hunting, 
which had been wrested from the king as too griev¬ 
ous a prerogative, were maintained with relentless 
severity; and to steal or even to hamstring a sheep 
wfis as much punished by death as murder or treason. 
During the reign of George the Second, sixty-three 
new capital olfenees had been added to the criminal 
laws, and five new ones, on the average, continued 
to be discovered annually; so that the criminal code 
of England, formed under the influence of the rural 
gentry, seemed written in blood, and owed its miti¬ 
gation only to executive clemency. 

But this cruelty, while it encouraged and hardened 
offenders, did not revolt the instinct of submission in 
the rural population. The tenantry, for the most 
part wilhout permanent leases, holding lauds at a 
moderate rent, traiiamitting the occupation of them 
from father to son through many generations, 

'With calm desires that asked hut little room, 

clung to the lord of the manor as ivy to massive old 
walls. They loved to live in his light, to lean on his 


support, to gather round him with affectionate defer¬ 
ence rather than base cowering; and, by their faith¬ 
ful attachment, to win his sympathy and care; happy 
when he was such an one as merited their love. 
They caught refinement of their superiors, so that 
their cottages were carefully neat, with roses and 
honeysuckles clambering to their roofs. They culti¬ 
vated the soil in sight of the towers of the church, 
near which reposed the ashes of their ancestors for 
almost a thousand years. The whole island was 
mapped out into territorial parishes, as well as into 
counties, and the affairs of local interest, the assess¬ 
ment of rates, the care of the poor and of the roads, 
were settled by elected vestries or magistrates, with 
little interference from the centr;il government. 
The resident magistrates were unpaid, being taken 
from among the landed gentry; and the loeal affairs 
of the county, and all criminal affairs of no uncommon 
importance, were settled by them in a body at their 
quarterly sessions, where a kind-hearted landlord 
often presideil, to appal the convicted offender by the 
solemn earnestness of his rebuke, and then to show 
him mercy by a lenient sentence. 

Thus the local institutions of England shared the 
common character; they were at once the evidence 
of aristocracy and the badges of liberty. 

THE BOSTOX MASSACRE, 1770 . 

On Friday the second day of March a soldier of 
the Twenty-ninth -asked to be employed at Gray’s 
Ropewalk, and was repulsed in the coarsest *word8. 
He then defied the ropemakers to a boxing match; 
and one of them accepting his challenge, he was 
beaten off. Returning with several of his compa¬ 
nions, they too were driven away. A larger number 
came down to renew the fight with clubs and ent- 
Lisses, and in their turn encountered defeat. By 
this time Gray and others interposed, and for that 
day prevented further disturbance. 

There was an end to the affair at the Ropewalk, 
but not at the barracks, where the soldiers inflamed 
each other’s passions, as if the honor of the regiment 
were tarnisheil. On Saturday they prepared blud¬ 
geons, and being resolved to brave the citizens on 
Monday night, they forewarned their particular ac¬ 
quaintance not to be abroad. Without duly restrain¬ 
ing his men, Carr, the Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Twenty-ninth, made complaint to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the insult they had received. 

The council, deliberating on Monday, seemed of 
opinion, that the town would never be safe from 
quarrels between the people and the soldiers as long 
as soldiers should be quartered among them. In the 
present case the owner of the Ropewalk gave satis¬ 
faction by dismissing the woi;kmen complained of. 

The officers should, on their part, have kept their 
men within the barracks after night-fall Instead 
of it they left them to roam the streets. Hutchinson 
should have insisted on measures of precaution, but 
he, too, much wished the favor of all who had in¬ 
fluence at W estminster. 

Evening came on. The young moon was- shining 
brightly in a cloudless winter sky, and its light was 
increased by a new fallen snow. Parties of soldiers 
w*ere driving about the streets, making a parade 
of valor, challe.iging resistance, and striking the in¬ 
habitants indiscriminately with sticks or sheathed 
cutlasses. 

A baud, which rushed out from Murray’s Bar¬ 
racks in Brattle street, armed with clubs, cutlasses, 
and bayonets, provoked resistance, and an affray 
ensued. Ensign Maul, at the gate of the barrack- 
yard, cried to the soldiers, “ Turn out and I will 
stand by you; kill them; stick them; knock them 
down; run your bayonets through them and one 
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BoHier after anotLer levelled a firelock, and threat¬ 
ened to “make a lane” through the crowd. Just 
before nine, as an officer crossed King street, now 
State street, a barber’s lad cried after him, “ There 
goes a mean fellow who hath not paid my master 
for dressing his hairon which the sentinel sta¬ 
tioned at the 'westerly end of the Custom-house, on 
the corner of King street and Exchange lane, left 
his post, and with his musket gave the boy a stroke 
on the head, which made him stagger, and cry for 
pain. 

The street soon became clear, and nobody trou¬ 
bled the sentry, when a pax'ty of soldiers issued vio¬ 
lently from the main guard, their arms glittering in 
the moonlight, and passed on hallooing, “ Where 
are they? where are they? let them come.” Pre¬ 
sently twelve or fifteen more, uttering the same 
cries, rushed from the south into King street, and so 
hy way of Cornhill, towards Murray’s Barracks, 
“ Pray, soldiers, spare my life,” cried a boy of 
twelve, whom they met; “ JSTo, no; I’ll kill you all,” 
answered one of them, and knocked him down with 
his cutlass. They abused and insulted several per¬ 
sons at tlieir doors, and others in the street, “ run¬ 
ning about like madmen in a fury,” crying “ Fire,” 
which seemed their watchword, and “Where are 
they? knock them down.” Their outrageous beha¬ 
vior occasioned the ringing of the bell at the head 
of King street. 

The citizens, whom the alarm set in motion, came 
out with canes and clubs; and partly by the inter¬ 
ference of well disposed ofilcers, partly by the 
courage of Crispus Attucka, a mulatto, and some 
others, the fray at the barracks was soon over. Of 
the citizens, the prudent shouted “Home, Home;” 
others, it was said, called out, “ Huzza for the main 
gxiard; there is the nest;” but the main guard was 
not molested the whole evening. 

A body of soldiers came up Royal Exchange 
lane, crying “ Where are the cowards ?” and brand¬ 
ishing their arms, passed thiuiigh King street. 
Prom ten to twenty hoys came after them, asking, 
“Where are they, where are they?” “There is 
the soldier who knocked me down,” said the bar¬ 
ber’s boy, and they began pushing one another 
towards the sentinel. He primed and loaded his 
musket. “ The lobster is going to fire,” cried a boy. 
Waving his piece about, the sentinel pulled the trig¬ 
ger. “ If you fire you must die for it,” said Henry 
Knox, who was passing by. “ I don’t care,” replied 
the sentry; “ damn them, if they touch mo I'll fire.” 
“ Fire and be damned,” shouted the boys, for they 
were persuaded he could not do it without leave 
from a civil officer; and a young fellow spoke oxit, 
“ We will knock him down for snapping;” while they 
whistled through their fingers and huzzaed. “ Stand 
off,’’ said the sentry, and shouted aloud, “ Turn out, 
main guard.” “ They are killing the sentinel,” re¬ 
ported a servant from the Custom-house, running to 
the maiii guard. “ Turn out; why don’t you turn 
out ?” cried Preston, who was Captain of the day, 
to the guard. “ He appeared in a great flutter of spi¬ 
rits,” and “ spoke to tliem roughly.” A party of 
six, two of whom, Kilroi and Montgomery, hud been 
worsted at tlie Ropewalk, formed with a corporal in 
front, and Preston following. With bayonets fixed, 
they haughtily “ rushed through the people,” upon 
the trot, cursing them, and pushing them as they 
went along. They found about ten persons I'ouiidthe 
sentry, while about fifty or sixty came down with 
them. “For God’s sake,” said linox, holding Pres¬ 
ton by the coat, “ take your men back again; if 
■they fire, your life must answer for the conse- 
quenees.” I kno'w what I am about,” said he, 
hastily, and much agitated. Kone pressed on them 


or provoked them, till they began loading, when a 
party of about twelve in number, with sticks in 
their hands, moved from the middle of the street, 
where they had been standing, gave three cheers, 
and passed along the front of the soldiers, whose 
muskets some of them struck as they went by. 
“ You are cowardly rascals,” said they, “ for hriiig- 
ing arms against naked men“ lay aside your ginis, 
and we are ready for you.” “ Are the soldiers 
loaded?” inquired Palmes of Preston. “Yes,” he 
answered, “with powder and bull.” “Are they 
going to fire upon the inhabitants ? ” asked Theodore 
Bliss. “They cannot, without my ordeis,” replied 
Preston ; while the “ town-born” called out, “ Come 
on, you rascals, you bloody backs, you lobster 
scoundrels, fire if you dare; we know you dare 
not.” Just then Montgomery received a blow from 
a stick thrown, which hit his musket; and the word 
“Fire” being given, he stepped a little on one side, 
and shot Attueks, who at the time was quietly lean¬ 
ing on a long stick. The people immediately began 
to move off. “ Don’t fire,” said Lar.gford, the watch¬ 
man, to Kilroi, looking him full in the face, but yet 
lie did so, ar\d Samuel Gray, who was standing next 
Langford with his hands m his bosom, fell lifeless. 
The I'est fired slowly and in succession on the peo¬ 
ple, who were dispersing. One aimed deliberately 
at a boy, who was running for safety. Montgomery 
then pushed at Palmes to stab him; on which the 
latter knocked his gun out of his hand, and level¬ 
ling a blow at him, hit Pi'eston. Three persons 
were killed, among them Attueks the mulatto; eight 
were wounded, two of them mortally. Of all the 
eleven, not more than one had had any share in the 
disturbance. 

So infuriated were the soldiers, that, when the 
men returned to take up the dead, they prepared to 
fire again, but were cheeked by Preston, while the 
.Twenty-ninth regiment appeared under arms in 
King street, as if bent on a further massacre. “ This 
is our time,” cried soldiers of the Fourteenth ; and 
dogs were never seen more greedy for their prey. 

The bells rung in all the churches; the town 
drums beat. “ To arms, to arms,” was the cry. And 
iiOw was to be tested the true character of Boston. 
All its sons came forth, excited almost to madness: 
many were absolutely divstracted by tlie sight of the 
dead bodies, and of the blood, which ran plentifully 
in the street, and was imprinted in all directions by 
the foot-tracks on the snow. “ Our hearts,” says 
Warren, “beat to arms; almost resolved by one 
stroke to avenge the death of our slaughtered breth¬ 
ren.” But they stood self-possessed and irresistible, 
demanding justice, aceorditig to the law. “ Did you 
not know that you should not have fired without 
the order of a civil magistrate ?” asked Hutchinson, 
on meeting Preston. “ I did it,” answered Preston, 
“ to save my men.’^’ 

Tlie people would not be pacified till the regiment 
was confined to the guard-room and the barracks; 
and Hutchinson himself gave assurances that instant 
inquiries should be made by the county magistrates. 
The body of them then retired, leaving about one 
hundred persons to keep watch on the examination, 
which lasted till three hours after midnight. A 
warrant was issued against Preston, who surren¬ 
dered himself to the Sheriff; and the soldiers who 
composed the party were delivered up and com¬ 
mitted to prison. 

BTODY OP Tnu ISrPTirTTB—PROM TUB NEW YORK HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY ADDRESS. 1854. 

Tlie moment we enter upon an enlarged con¬ 
sideration of existence, we may as well believe in 
beings that are higher than ourselves, as in those 
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that are lower; nor is it absurd to inquire whether 
there is a plurality of worlds. Induction warrants 
the opinion, that the planets and the stars are 
tenanted, or are to be tenanted, by inhabitants en¬ 
dowed with reason; for though man is but a new 
comer upon earth, the lower animals had appeared 
through unnumbered ages, like a long twilight 
before the day. Some indeed tremulously inquire, 
how it may be in those distant spheres with regard 
to redemption ? But the scruple is uncalled for. 
Since the Mediator is from the beginning, he ejdsts 
for all intelligent creatures not less than for all 
time. It is very narrow and contradictory to con¬ 
fine his office to the planet on which we dwelL In 
other worlds the facts of historj may be, or rather, 
by all the laws of induction, will be different; but 
the essential relations of the finite to the infinite are, 
and must be, invariable It is not more certain 
that the power of gravity extends through the 
visible universe, than that throughout all time and 
all space, there is but one mediation between God 
and created reason. 

But leaving aside the question, bow far rational 
life extends, it is certain that on earth the capacity 
of coming into connexion with the infinite is the 
distinguishing mark of our kind, and proves it to be 
one. Here, too, is our solace for the indisputable 
fact, that humanity, in its upward course, passes 
through the shadows of death, and over the relics 
of decay. Its march is strown with the ruins of 
formative effoi'ts, that were never crowned with 
success. How often does the just man suffer, and 
sometimes suffer most for his brightest virtues I 
How often do noblest sacrifices to regenerate a 
nation seem to have been offered in vain I How 
often is the champion of libei’ty struck down in the 
battle, and the symbol which he uplifted, trampled 
under foot I But what is the life of an individual 
to that of his country ? Of a state, or a nation, at 
a given moment, to that of the race? The just 
man would cease to be just, if he were not willing 
to perish for his kind. The scoria that fly from the 
iron at the stroke of the artisan, show how busily 
he plies his task \ the clay which is rejected from 
the potter’s wheel, proves the progress of his work; 
the chips of marble that are thrown off by the 
chisel of the sculptor, leave the miracle of beauty 
to grow under his hand. Nothing is lost. I leave 
to othei*s the questioning of Infinite power, why the 
parts are distributed as they are, and not otherwise. 
Humanity moves on, attended by its glorious com¬ 
pany of martyrs. It is our consolation, that their 
sorrows and persecution and death are encountered 
in the common cause, and not in vain. 

In. 1858, Mr. Bancroft continued the publica¬ 
tion of Imlliatory of the United States^ from the 
Discovery of the American Continent with a 
seventh volume, opening the era of the War of 
Independence. It commences with the year 
17H, the review of the foreign political relations 
of the struggle in Great Britain and France; 
traces the growth and progress of the spirit of 
resistance in the several colonies, with the con¬ 
temporary parliamentary history, and termi¬ 
nates with a vivid recital of the battle of Bnnker 
Hill, June 17, 1775. An eighth volume, the 
second devoted to the Revolution, appeared in 
1860, pursuing the story with great fidelity 
through the windings of state-craft and diplo¬ 
macy, at home and abroad, to the final stand 
taken by tlio country in the Declaration of Inde- 
X3endence. 

In the prosecution of this work^ Mr. Bancroft 
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spares no labor or diligence of research. Great 
stores of manuscripts, collected by himself, or 
generously placed at his disposal; the material 
derived from his privileged examination of the 
archives of England and France; the vast re¬ 
sources of his valuable historical library; the 
fruits of bis philosophical and political studies 
of the books of ancient and modern writers, are 
all brought to bear in the composition of this 
standard work. It includes in its field the poli¬ 
tics of Europe as well as of America. The 
number of incidents multiplies as the narrative 
proceeds, and the activity of a whole continent 
is poured into the historic page. But the zeal 
and enthusiasm of the author keep pace with 
the work. His condensation is, if possible, 
moi*e spirited as his vivid genius marshals his 
vast array of facts into order, force, and beauty. 
New opportunities of character-painting arise as 
the action becomes more complicated, and these 
are met with great acuteness, nicety of discrimi¬ 
nation, and power of expression. The European 
portion of these later volumes, written from 
original materials, is of peculiar interest. 

In October, 1855, Mr. Bancroft took part in 
the celebration of the battle of King’s Moun¬ 
tain, on the site of the conflict, in South Carolina, 
delivering a brief address, which has been pub¬ 
lished by the side of that of the orator of the 
day, the Hon. John S, Preston, in a narrative 
of the proceedings. He was also called upon 
to deliver the address at the inauguration of the 
statue of Oliver Hazard Perry, at Cleveland, 
Oliio, on the anniversary of the battle of Lake 
Erie, September 10, 1860. 

On the death of the historian Prescott, in 
1859, Mr. Bancroft read a eulogium of his friend 
before the New York Historical Society, and at 
the close of the same year paid a similar tribute, 
in the same hall, to the memory of Washington 
Irving. 

A paper, read by Mr. Bancroft before the New 
York Historical Society, on the life and genius 
of Jonathan Edwards, the metaphysician and 
divine, attracted much attention. It is publish¬ 
ed in Appleton’s Cyclopsedia, as a memoir of the 
eminent divine. 

In 1865, Mr. Bancroft, at the request of the 
authorities of New York, delivered a eulogy on 
Abraham Lincoln, on occasion of the reception of 
the remains of the deceased President in the city. 

** Another oration in honor of our martyr 
President was delivered by invitation, at Wash¬ 
ington, in February, 1866, before Congress and 
the members of the diplomatic corps.* 

In the same year appeared the ninth volume 
of Mr. Bancroft’s History of the United States. 
This traced the course of civil, military, and 
diplomatic achievements, from the formal estab¬ 
lishment of the Confederation in July, 1776, 
past the disastrous battle of Long Island and 
the evacuation of New York city, the brilliant 
campaign in New Jersey, and the surrender of 
Burgovne, ending wdth the alliance of France 
with America in 1778. It contained the prom¬ 
ise that another volume would complete the 


’’'Memorial Address on tlie Life of Abraham Lincoln, 8xo. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1S66. 
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American Revolution, including the negotiations 
for peace in 1782. 

The strictures therein made on the character 
of Joseph Reed, led to a series of controversial 
pamphlets with his grandson, Mr. 'William B. 
Reed, of Philadelphia.* Other rejoinders to 
statements in the eightli and ninth volumes also 
appeared from Boston t and New York.t 

Mr. Bancroft was appointed Minister to the 
court of Berlin in 1867. Ilis sojourn abroad 
has been marked bj the bestowal of several 
honors justly due to his consummate scholarship 
and historic reputation. The honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws was conferred on him by the 
University of Bonn at its semi-centennial jubilee 
in 1868, when his name stood second only to 
the king’s, and in company w’ilh such scholars 
as Ferdinand Grimm, Charles Darwin, John 
Stuart Mill, Frederick Muller, etc. Two years 
later the fiftieth anniversary of his Doctorate 
of Philosophy was celebrated by his friends in 
Berlin. In this diplomatic position, he has ren¬ 
dered several notable services to his country. 
Pie negotiated a treaty with the North German 
Confederation, which acknowledged the release 
from their native allegiance of all German emi¬ 
grants who became naturalized citizens of the 
United States. Ills labors were also so valuable 
in securing the arbitration and favorable award 
of the Emperor of Germany in the establish¬ 
ment of the boundary line between Vancouver’s 
Island and Washington Territory through the 
Haro Channel, as to receive this marked com¬ 
mendation from Pi-esident Grant, in his Message 
of 1872:— 

“ Mr. Bancroft, tbe representative of this Gov¬ 
ernment at Berlin, conducted the case and pre¬ 
pared the statement on the part of the United 
States with the ability that his past services justi¬ 
fied the public in expecting at Lis hand. As a 
member of the Cabinet at the date of the treaty 
which has given rise to the discussion between the 
two Governments, as a Minister to Great Britain 
when the construction now pronounced unfounded 
was first advanced, and as the agent and repre¬ 
sentative of the Government to present the case 
and to receive the award, he has been associated 
with the question in all of its phases, and in every 
stage has manifested a patriotic zeal and earnest¬ 
ness in maintenance of the claim of the United 
States. He is entitled to much credit for the suc¬ 
cess which has attended the submission.'^ 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. JULT 2-4, 

1776. 

The resolution of congress changed the old thir¬ 
teen British colonies iiito free and independent 
states. It remained to set forth the reason for 
this act, and the principles which the new people 


•1. President Peedof Penns\lvania: a Kerly to Mr. George 

Bancroft and Others. Phila., February, 1S(»7 ; 8vo.. pp. 132._ 

2. Joseph Reed; a Historical Essav, l)y George Bancroft. New 
York, 1867: 8vo., pp. 64.-3. A lU-joinder to Mr. Bancroft’s 
Historical Essay on President Reed. Phila., 1867; 8vo., pp. 114. 

tNathanael Greene: an Examination of some Statements 
concerning Major Greene, in tlio Ninth Volume of Bancroft’s 
II istory of the United States. By George Wasliington G reene. 
Boston, 1867; 8vo., pp. 66. See Appendix to vol. ii., Life of 
Gen. Nathanael Greene, 1871. 

j:Correapondence and Remarks upon Barjcroft's History of 
the Northern Campaign of 1777, and the Character of Major- 
General Philip Schuyler. By George L. Schnylor. New York, 
1867; 8vo., pp. 47. Also, Ijossing’s Life and Times of General 
Philip Schuyler, 2 vols., 1872. 


would owm as their guides. Of the committee ap¬ 
pointed for that duty, Thomas Jefferson of Vir¬ 
ginia had received the largest number of votes, 
and was in that manner singled out to draft the 
confession of faith of the rising empire. He owed 
this distinction to respect for the colony which he 
represented, to the consummate ability of the 
state papers which he had already written, and to 
that general favor which follows merit, modesty, 
and a sweet disposition; but the.quality which 
specially fitted him for the task w’as the sympa¬ 
thetic character of his nature, by which he was 
able with instinctive perception to read the soul 
of the nation, and having collected in himself its 
best thoughts and noblest feelings, to give them 
out in clear and bold words, mixed with so little 
of himself, that his country, as it went along with 
him, found nothing but w'hat it recognized as its 
own. No man of his century had more trust in 
the collective reason and conscience of bis fellow 
men, or better knew how to take their counsel; 
and in return he came to be a rnler over the will¬ 
ing in the world of opinion. Born to an inde¬ 
pendent fortune, he had from his youth been an 
indefatigable student. Of a calm temperament 
and a philosophic cast of mind, always temperate 
in his mode of life and decorous in his manners, 
he was a perfect master of his passions. He was 
of a delicate organization, and fond of elegance; 
his tastes were refined ; laborious in his applica¬ 
tion to business or the pursuit of knowledge, 
music, the most spiritual of all pleasures of the 
senses, was his favorite recreation; and he took 
a never-failing delight in the beauty of the vari¬ 
ous scenery of rural life, building himself a homo 
in the loveliest region of bis native state. He W’as 
a skilful horseman; and he also delighted to roam 
the mountains on foot. The range of his knowl¬ 
edge was very wide; he was not unfamiliar with 
the literature of Greece and Rome; had an apti¬ 
tude for mathematics and mechanics; and loved 
especially the natural sciences ; scorning nothing 
but metaphysics. British governors and officials 
had intrt)duccd into Williamsburg the prevalent 
freetliinking of Englishmen of that century, and 
Jefferson had grown up in its atmosphere; he was 
not only a hater of priestcraft and superstition 
and bigotry and intolerance; ho was thought to 
be indifferent to religion; yet his instincts all in¬ 
clined him to trace every fact to a gcnei'al law, 
and to put faith in ideal truth; the world of tlio 
senses did not bound his aspirations, and ho be¬ 
lieved more than he himself was aware of. Ho 
was an idealist in his habits of thought and life, 
as indeed is every one who has an abiding and 
thorough confidence in the people; and he was 
kept so in spite of circumstances by the irresisti¬ 
ble bent of his character. Ho had great power 
in mastering details as well as in searching for 
general principles. His profession was that of the 
law, in which he was methodical, painstaking, and 
successful; at the same time he studied law as a 
science, and was well read in the law of nature 
and of nations. Whatever ho had to do, it was 
his custom to prepare himself for it carefully; and 
in public life, when others were at fault, they 
often found that he had already hewed out the 
way; so that in council men willingly gave him 
the lead, which ho never appeared to claim, and 
was always able to undertake. But ho rarely 
spoke in public; and was less fit to engage in the 
war of debate, than calmly to sum up its conclu¬ 
sions. It was a beautiful trait in his character 
that he was free from envy; and had he kept 
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silence, Jolin Adams would have wanted the best 
witness to his greatness as the ablest advocate and 
defender of independence. A common object now 
riveted the two statesmen together in close bonds. 
I cannot find, that at that period, Jetferson had 
an enemy; by the general consent of Virginia, he 
already stood first among her civilians. Just 
thirty three years old, married, and happy in his 
family, affluent, with a bright career before him, 
he wms no rash innovator by his character or his 
position ; if his convictions drove him to demand 
independence, it was only because he could no 
longer live with honor under the British constitu¬ 
tion, which he still acknowledged to he the best 
that the world had thus far seen. His enunciation 
of general principles was fearless; hut he w^as no 
visionary devotee of abstract theories, which, like 
disembodied souls, escape from every embrace f 
the nursling of his country, the offspring of his 
time, he set about the work of a practical states¬ 
man, and his measures grew so naturally out of 
previous law and the facts of the past, that they 
struck deep root and have endured. 

From the fulness of his own mind, without con¬ 
sulting one single book, Jefferson drafted the de¬ 
claration, submitted it separately to Franklin and 
to John Adams, accepted from each of them one 
or two verbal, unimportant corrections, and on 
the twenty-eighth of June reported it to congress, 
which now on the second of July, immediately 
after the resolution of independence, entered upon 
its consideration. During the remainder of that 
day and the two next, the language, the state¬ 
ments, and the principles of the paper were closely 
scanned. 

In the indictment against George the Third, 
Jefferson had written: 

“lie has waged cruel war against human nature 
itself, violating its most sacred rights of life and 
liberty in the persons of a distant people who 
never oftendcd him, captivating and carrying them 
into slavery in another hemisphere, or to incur 
miserable death in their transportation thither. 
This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infidel 
powers, is the warfare of the Christian king of 
Great Britain. Determined to keep open a market 
where men should he bought and sold, he has pros¬ 
tituted his negative for suppressing every legisla¬ 
tive attempt to prohibit or to restrain this execra¬ 
ble commerce. And that this assemblage of hor¬ 
rors might want no fact of distinguished dye, he is 
now exciting those very people to rise in arms 
among us, and to purchase that liberty of which 
he has deprived them, by murdering the people on 
whom he also obtruded them: thus paying off 
former crimes committed against the liberties of 
one people with crimes which he urges them to 
commit against the lives of another,” 

These words expressed with precision what had 
happened in Virginia ; she, ns well as other colo¬ 
nies, had perseveringly attempted to repress the 
slave-trade; the king had pei'severingly used his 
veto to protect it; the goveimor, clothed with the 
king’s authority, had invited slaves to rise against 
their masters ; but it could not be truly said that 
all the colonies had been always wfithout blame, in 
regard to the commerce; or that in America it had 
been exclusively the guilt of the king of Great 
Britain; and therefore, the severe strictures on 
the use of the king’s negative, so Jefferson wrote 
for the guidance of history, “were disapproved 
by some southern gentlemen, whose reflections 
were not yet matured to the full abhorrence of 
that traffic; and the offensive expressions were 


immediately yielded.” Congress had already mani¬ 
fested its own sentiments by the absolute prohibi¬ 
tion of the slave-trade; and that prohibition was 
then respected in every one of the thirteen states, 
including South Carolina and Georgia. This is 
the occasion when the slave-trade was first 
branded as a piracy. Many statesmen, among 
them Edmund Pendleton, president of the Vir¬ 
ginia convention, always regretted that the pass¬ 
age had been stricken out; and the earnestness 
of the denunciation lost its author no friends. 

All other changes and omissions in Jefferson’s 
paper were either insignificant, or much foi* the 
better; rendering its language more terse, more 
dispassionate, and more exact; and in the evening 
of the fourth day of July, New York still abstain¬ 
ing from the vote, twelve States, without one nega¬ 
tive, agreed to this Declaration by the Represen¬ 
tatives of the United States of America in Con¬ 
gress assembled. .... 

This immortal state paper, which for its com¬ 
poser was the aurora of enduring fame, was “the 
genuine effusion of the soul of the country at that 
time,” the revelation of its mind, when in its 
youth, its enthusiasm, its sublime confronting of 
danger, it rose to the highest creative powers of 
which man is capable. The hill of rights which 
it promulgates, is of rights that are older than hu¬ 
man institutions, and spring from the eternal jus¬ 
tice that is anterior to the state. Two political 
theories divided the world; one founded the com¬ 
monwealth on the reason of state, the policy of 
expediency; the other on the immutable princi¬ 
ples of morals: the new republic, as it took its 
place among the powers of the world, proclaimed 
its faith in the truth and reality and unchange- 
ahleness of freedom, virtue, and right. The heart 
of Jefferson in .writing the declaration, and of 
congress in adopting it, heat for all humanity ; 
the assertion of right was made for the entire 
world of mankind and all coming generations, 
without any exception whatever; for the proposi¬ 
tion which admits of exceptions can never be 
self-evident. As it was put forth in the name of 
the ascendent people of that time, it was sure to 
make the circuit of the w’oxdd, passing everywhere 
through the despotic countries of Europe; and 
the astonished nations as they read that all men 
are created equal, started out of their lethargy, 
like those who have been exiles from childhood, 
when they suddenly hear the dimly remembered 
accents of their mother tongue. 

In the next place, the declaration, avoiding 
specious and vague generalities, grounds itself 
with anxious care upon the past, and reconciles 
right and fact. Of universal principles enough 
is repeated to prove that America chose for her 
own that system of politics which recognizes the 
rule of eternal justice; and independence is vin¬ 
dicated by the application of that rule to the 
grievous instructions, laws, and acts, proceeding 
from the king, in the exercise of his prerogative, 
or in concurrence with the lords and commons of 
Great Britain. The colonies professed to drive 
back innovations; and not, with roving zeal, to 
overturn all traditional inequalities; they were 
no rebels against the past, of which they knew the 
present to be the child; with all the glad anticipa¬ 
tions of greatness that broke forth from the pro¬ 
phetic soul of the youthful nation, they took their 
point of departure from the world as it was. 
They did not even declare against monarchy 
itself; they sought no general overthrow of all 
kings, no universal system of republics; nor did 
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they cherish in. their hearts a lurking hatred 
against princes. Loyalty to the bouse of Han¬ 
over had, for sixty years, been another name for 
the love of civil and religions liberty; the vast 
majority, till ■within a few years or months, be¬ 
lieved the English constitution the best that had 
ever existed; neither Franklin, nor Washington, 
nor John Adams, nor Jefferson, nor Jay, had ever 
expressed a preference for a republic. The voices 
that rose for independence, spoke also for alliances 
with kings. The sovereignty of George the Third 
was renounced, not because he was a king, but 
because he was deemed to be “ a tyrant.” 

The insurgents, as they took up self-govern¬ 
ment, manifested no impatience at the recollection 
of having been ruled by a royal line; no eager¬ 
ness to blot out memorials of their former state; 
they sent forth no Hugh Peter to recommend to 
the mother country the abolition of monarchy, 
which no one seems to have proposed or to have 
wished; in the moment of revolution in America, 
they did not counsel the English to und&rtake a 
revolution. The republic was to America a god¬ 
send ; it came, though unsought, because society 
contained the elements of no other organization. 
Here, and, in that century, here only, was a peo¬ 
ple, which, by its education and large and long 
experience, was prepared to act as the depository 
and carrier of all political power. America de¬ 
veloped her choice from within herself; and there¬ 
fore it is, that, conscious of following an inner 
law, she never made herself a spreader of her sys¬ 
tem, where the conditions of succe.'-s were wanting. 

Finally, the declaration was not only the an¬ 
nouncement of the birth of a people, but the 
establishment of a national government; a most 
imperfect one, it is true, but still a government, 
in conformity with the limited constituent powers 
which each colony had conferred upon its dele¬ 
gates in congress. The war was no linger a civil 
war; Britain was become to the United States a 
foreign country. Every former subject of the 
British king in the thirteen colonics now owed 
primary allegiance to the dynasty of the people, 
and became citizens of the new republic; except 
in this, everything remained as before; every 
man retained his rights; the colonies did not dis¬ 
solve into a state of nature; nor did the new peo¬ 
ple undertake a social revolution. The affairs of 
internal police and government were carefully re¬ 
tained by each separate state, which could, each 
for itself, enter upon the career of domestic re¬ 
forms. But the states which were henceforth in- 
dependent of Britain were not independent of one 
another; the United States of America assumed 
powers over war, peace, foreign alliances, and 
commerce. 

**ORAM03!7 OX THE DEATH OF FBESIDENT DINCOLX. 

Our grief and horror at the crime which has 
clothed the continent in mourning, find no adequate 
expression in words, and no relief in tears. The 
President of the United States of America has 
fallen by the hands of an assassin. Neither the 
office with which he was invested by the approved 
choice of a mighty people, nor the most simple- 
hearted kindliness of nature, could save him from 
the ffendish passions of relentless fanaticism. 
The wailings of the millions attend his remains 
as they are borne in solemn procession over our 
great rivers, along the seaside, beyond the moun¬ 
tains, across the prairie, to their resting place in 
the valley of the Mississippi. His funeral knell 


vibrates through the world, and the friends of 
freedom of every tongue and in every clime are 
his mourners. 

Too few days have passed away since Abraham 
Lincoln stood in the flush of vigorous manhood, 
to permit any attempt at an analysis of his char¬ 
acter or an exposition of his career. We find it 
hard to believe that his large eyes, which in their 
softness and beauty expressed nothing but benev¬ 
olence and gentleness, are closed in death ; we 
almost look for the pleasant smile that brought 
out more vividly the earnest cast of his features, 
which were serious even to sadness. A few years 
ago he was a village attorney, engaged in the sup¬ 
port of a rising family, unknown to fame, scarcely 
named beyond his neighborhood ; his administra¬ 
tion made him the most conspicuous man in his 
•country, and drew on him first the astonished 
gaze, and then the respect and admiration of the 
world. 

Those who come after us will decide how much 
of the wonderful results of his public career is 
due to his own good common SMise, his shrewd 
sagacity, readiness of wit, quick interpretation of 
the public mind, his rare combination of fixedness 
and pliancy, his steady tendency of purpose; how 
much to the American people, who, as he walked 
with them side by side, inspired him with their 
own wisdom and energy; and how much to the 
overruling laws of the moral W’orld, by which the 
selfishness of evil is made to defeat itself. But 
after every allowance, it will remain that mem¬ 
bers of the government which precetlcd his ad- 
ministation opened the gates to treason, and ho 
closed them; that when he went to Washington 
the ground on which he trod shook under his feet, 
and he left the republic on a solid foundation; 
that traitors had seized } iiblic forts and arvsenals, 
and he recovered them for the United States, to 
whom they belonged; that the capital, which he 
found the abode of slaves, is now the home only 
of the free; that the boundless public domain 
which was grasped at, and, in a great measure, 
held for the diffusion of slavery, is now irrevoca¬ 
bly devoted to freedom; that then men talked a 
jargon of a balance of power in a republic between 
slave States and free States, and now the foolish 
words are blown away forever by the breath of 
Maryland, Missouri, and Tennessee; that a terri¬ 
ble cloud of political heresy rose from the abyss, 
threatening to hide the light of the sun, and 
under its darkness a rebellion was growing into 
indefinable proportions; now the atmosphere is 
purer than ever before, and the inHurrection is 
vanishing away ; the country is cast into another 
mould, and the gigantic system of wrong, which 
had been the work of more than two centuries, is 
dashed down, wo hope forever. And as to him¬ 
self, personally; he was then scofied at by the 
proud as unfit for his station, and now against 
usage of later years and in spite of numerous 
competitors he was the unbiased and the xin- 
doubted choice of the American people for a 
second term of service. Through all the mad 
business of treason he retained the sweetness of 
a most placable disposition; and the slaughter of 
myriads of the best on the battle-field, and the 
more terrible destruction of our men in captivity 
by the slow torture of exposure and starvation, 
had never been able to provoke bim into harbor¬ 
ing one vengeful feeling or one purpose of cruelty. 

How shall the nation most completely show 
its sorrow at Mr. LineoliUs death ? How shall it 
best honor his memory? There can be but one 
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answer. He was struck down when lie was highest 
in its service, and in strict conformity with duty 
was engaged in carrying out principles affecting 
its life, its good name, and its relations to the 
cause of freedom and the progress of mankind. 
Grief must take the character of action, and 
breathe itself forth in the assertion of the policy 
to which he fell a victim. The standard which he 
held in his hand must be uplifted again higher 
and more firmly than before, and must be carried 
on to triumph. Above everything else, his proc¬ 
lamation of the first day of January, 1863, declar¬ 
ing throughout the parts of the country in rebel¬ 
lion, the freedom of all persons who had been held 
as slaves, must be affirmed and maintained. . . , 

No sentiment of despair jnay mix with our sor¬ 
row. We owe it to the memory of the dead, we 
owe it to the cause of popular liberty throughout 
the world, that the sudden crime which has taken 
the life of the President of the United States shall 
not produce the least impediment in the smooth 
course of public affairs. This great city, in the 
midst of unexampled emblems of deeply-seated 
grief, has sustained itself with composure and 
magnanimity. It has nobly done its part in 
guarding against the derangement of business or 
the slightest shock to public credit. The enemies 
of the republic put it to the severest trial; but the 
voice of faction has not been heard; doubt and 
despondency have been unknown. In serene ma¬ 
jesty the country rises in the beauty and strength 
and hope of youth, and proves to the world the 
quiet energy and the durability of institutions 
growing out of the reason and affections of the 
people. 

Heaven has willed it that the United States shall 
live. The nations of the earth cannot spare them. 
All the worn-out aristocracies of Europe saw in' 
the spurious feudalism af slaveholding, their 
strongest outpost, and banded themselves together 
with the deadly enemies of our national life. If 
the Old World will discuss the respective advan¬ 
tages of oligarchy or equality; of the union of 
church and state, or the rightful freedom of re¬ 
ligion ; of land accessible to the many, or of land 
monopolized by an ever-decreasing number of the 
few, the United States must live to control the de¬ 
cision by their quiet and unobtrusive example. It 
has often and truly been observed, that the trust 
and affection of the masses gather naturally round 
an individual; if the inquiry is made, whether 
the man so trusted and beloved shall elicit from 
the reason of the people, enduring institutions of 
their own, or shall sequester political power for a 
superintending dynasty, the United States must 
live to solve the problem. If a question is raised 
on the respective merits of Timoleon or Julius 
Cmsar, of Washington or Napoleon, the United 
States must be there to call to mind that there 
were twelve Coesars, most of them the opprobrium 
of the human race, and to contrast with them the 

line of American Presidents. 

To that Union Abraham Lincoln has fallen a 
martyr. His death, which was meant to sever it 
beyond repair, binds it more closely and more 
firmly than ever. The blow aimed at him, was 
aimed not at the native of Kentucky, not at the 
citizen of Illinois, but at the man, who, as Presi¬ 
dent, in the executive branch of the government, 
stood as the representative of every man in the 
United States. The object of the crime was the 
life of the whole people; and it wounds the affec¬ 
tions of the whole people. From Maine to the 
southwest boundary on the Pacific, it makes us 
one. The country may have needed an imuerish- 


able grief to touch its inmost feeling. The grave 
that receives the remains of Lincoln, receives the 
costly sacrifice to the Union; the monument which 
will rise over his body will bear witness to the 
Union; his enduring memory will assist during 
countless ages to bind the States together, and to 
incite to the love of our one undivided, indivisible 
country. Peace to the ashes of our departed 
friend, the friend of his country and of his race ! 
He was happy in his life, for he was the restorer 
of the republic; be was happy in his death, for 
his martyrdom will plead forever for the Union 
of the States and the freedom of man. 


EOBEET GEEENHOW. 

Robert Greenhow was born, in the year 1800, at 
Richmond, Virginiii. He was the son of Robert 
Greenhow, one of the leading citizens of the 
place, who had at one time filled the office of 
mayor. Greenhow’s mother perished in the con- 
fiagration of the Richmond theatre, and he him¬ 
self narrowly escaped destruction in the same 
calamity. At the age of fifteen he removed to 
New York for the purpose of completing his edu¬ 
cation. He here became a student in the office 
of Drs. Hosack and Francis, and attended lectures 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, where 
he took his degree in 1821, having in ^be meuntirne 
mixed freely in the best society of the city, and 
gained universal respect by the extent of his acquire¬ 
ments and the activity of his mind. He early de¬ 
veloped the powers of an unusually retentive me¬ 
mory, said to have been surpassed in the present 
generation only by that of the historian Niebuhr, a 
faculty that proved of the greatest service to him 
through life. After leaving college he visited 
Europe, where he became intimately acquainted 
with Lord Byron, and other distinguished men. 
After his return he delivered a course of lectures 
on chemistry before the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Hew York. 

In consequence of commercial disasters which 
at this period impaired his father’s fortune, Green- 
how was forced to rely on his own exertions for 
support. By the influence of his old Mend, Gene¬ 
ral Morgan Lewis, he obtained, in 1828, the 
appointment of translator to the Department of 
State at Washington. 

In 183T he prepared, by order of Congress, a 
Report upon the Discovery of the North-West 
coast of North America. The researches which 
he had previously made into the early history of 
Oregon and California were of essential service to 
himself and the country in this undertaking, as 
they contributed greatly to establish the claims of 
the United, States secured by the Ashburton 
negotiations^ The report was afterwards enlarged 
by the author, and published with the title of 
History of Oregon and^ Galifornia^ which at once 
took the rank it has since maintained of a tho¬ 
roughly reliable authority on the subject. 

In December, 1848, Mr. Greenhow read a paper 
before the New York Historical Society, involv¬ 
ing curious speculation and research, on the pro¬ 
babilities of the illustrious Archbishop Fenelon 
having passed some of the years of his youth as a 
missionary among the Iroquois or Five Nations in 
the western part of the state.* In a previous 


’‘'Supplement to Proceedings of N. Y. Hist. Soc., 1848, 
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communication to the Society, dated Washington 
City, November 16, 181:4, he recommends the 
preparation of a Memoir on the Discovery of the 
Atlantic Coasts of the United States, calling atten¬ 
tion to the absence of popular information on the 
first discovery of Chesapeake Bay. 

In 1850 Dr. Grcenhow, on his way to California, 
passed four months in the City of Mexico, engaged 
in a minute examination of its monuments and 
archives. After his arrival in California he was 
appointed, in 1853, Associate Law Agent to the 
United States Land Commission for the determi¬ 
nation of California claims, holding its sessions in 
San Francisco. His intimate acquaintance with 
the Spanish language and the technicalities of 
Mexican law, were of the greatest service in 
facilitating the public business. On the resigna¬ 
tion of the land agent he made an application for 
the vacant office, which proved unsuccessful. 
After the appointment of the new incumbent, he 
resigned his post, to the great regret of all con¬ 
nected with the Commission. 

He died in the spring of the following year, in 
consequence of the fracture of his thigh, occa¬ 
sioned by falling, during a dark night, into a deep 
excavation opened in one of the streets of San 
Francisco. 

S. G. GOODRICH. 

Samuel Griswold Goodrioit, under his assumed 
name of Peter Parley, ranks among the best 



known of our authors. He was born at Ridge¬ 
field, Connecticut, August 19, 1793, and com¬ 
menced life as a publisher in Hartford. In 1824 
he visited Europe, and on his return established 
himself as a publisher in Boston, where he com¬ 
menced an original annual. The Token^ which he 
edited for a number of years, the contributions 
and illustrations being the products of American 
authors and artists; Mr. Goodrich himself fur¬ 
nishing several poems, tales, and sketches to’ the 
successive volumes, and rendering a further ser¬ 
vice to the public by his encouragement of young 
and unknown authors, among whom is to be 
mentioned Nathaniel Hawthorne, the finest of 
Whose ‘‘ Twice-told Tales” were first told in The 
Token, and, strange to say, without attracting any 


considerable attention. The famous Peter Parley 
series was commenced about the same time; Mr. 
Goodrich turning to good account in his little 
square volumes his recent travels in Europe, and 
his tact in book arrangement and illustration. 
The Geography was an especial favorite, and it is 
probable that the primary fact of that science is 
settled in the minds of some millions of school¬ 
boys past and present, in indissoluble connexion 
with the couplet by which it was first trans¬ 
mitted thereto, 

The world is round, and like a ball 

Seems swinging in the air. 

Mr. Goodrich has, however, higher if not broader 
claims to poetic reputation, than are furnished by 
the little production we have cited. He has 
found time, amid his constant labor as a compiler, 
to assert his claims as an original author by the 
publication, in 1837, of The Outcast^ and Other 
Poems ; in 1841, of a selection from his contribu¬ 
tions in X)rose and poetry to The Token and va¬ 
rious magazines, with the title, Sketches from a 
Student^8 Window ; and in 1851, by an elegantly 
illustrated edition of his Poems^ including Tlie 
Outcast. In 1838, Mr. Goodrich published Fire¬ 
side Education^ ly the author of Peter Parley'^s 
TaU% a volume of judicious counsel to parents 
on that important topic, i)resented in a i)opular 
and attractive manner. 

Mr. Goodrich in 1855 was United States Con¬ 
sul at Paris, where he made arrangements 
for the translation and introduction of his 
Peter Parley series into France, under his own 
supervision. 

A simple enumeration of the various publica¬ 
tions* of this gentleman under his own name, ami 


♦ We present the titles of these writings as we find them In 
Mr. Eoorbach's carefully prepared Bibliotheca Americana. 

Ancient Iliatory, 12mo.; Anecdotes of the Animal Klnsd(an, 
ICmo.; Book of Government and Laws ; Book of Literature, 
Ancient and Modern ; Enterprise, Industry, and Art of Man, 
lOmo.; Eireside Education, 12mo. ; Glance at Philosopliy, 
Mental, Moral, and Social, 16mo.; History of American In¬ 
dians, 16ino.; History of All Nations on a New and Improved 
Plan, 1800 np. small 4to.; Lights and Shadows of AmeHean 
History ; Lights and Shadows of Afi'ican History ; IJghts and 
Shadows of Asiatic History; Lights and Shadows of European 
History; Lives of Benefactors, lucludlng Pntiiots, Inventors, 
Discoverers, &c. IGino.; Lives of Celebrated Women, ICmo.; 
Lives of Eccentric and Wonderful Persons; Lives of Famous 
Men of Modern Times; Lives of Famous Men of Ancient 
Times; Lives of Famous American Indians, lOmo.; Lives of 
Signers of Declaration of Independence; Manners itnd Custoiris 
of All Nations, 16mo.; Manners, Customs, and Antiquities of 
American Indians; Modern History, 12ino.;^National Geo¬ 
graphy, 4to.; Pictorial History of England, Franco, Greece, 
Rome, and the United States, 12mo.; Pictorial Geography (jf 
the World, 8vo.; Pictorial Natural History, 12rn().; Poems, 
12mo.; School Reader, First, ISino.; School Reader, Second, 
18mo.; School Reader, Third, 18mo.; School Reader, Fourth, 
12mo.; School Reader, Fifth, 12mo.; South America and 
West Indies; Sow Well, Reap Well; Sketches from a Stu- 
denfs Window; Universal Geography; Wonders of Geology, 
16mo.; The World and its Inhabitants. 

Parley’s Arithmetic; Afiica; America: Anecdotes; Asia; 
Alexander Selkirk; Bible Dictionary; Bible Gazetteer; Bible 
Stories; Book of the United States; Book of Books, a 
Selection from Parley’s Magazine: Consul's Daughter; 
Captive of Nootka; Columbus; Common Schoor His¬ 
tory ; Dick Boldhero, 18mo.; Europe; Every-Day Book; 
Fables; Farewell; First Book of History, Western Hemi¬ 
sphere ; First Book of Reading and Spelling, 18mo.; Fairy 
Tales; Flower Basket; Franklin ; Gift, 16mo.; Geography 
for Beginners; Gardener; Greece; Histmw of the World; 
History of North America; Humorist’s Tales; Homo in the 
Sea,18rno.; Illustrations of Astronomy ; Illustrations of Com¬ 
merce ; Illustrations of History and Gcograpliy; Illustrations 
of the Animal Kingdom ; Illustrations of the vegetable King¬ 
dom ; Islands; Mines of Different Countries; Moral Tales; 
Make the Best of It; Magazine ; Miscellanies; New Geo- 
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that of his friend of the knee-breeches and stont 
cane, is the most significant comment which can 
be presented on a career of remarkable literary 
activity. 

GOOD ITIGHT. 

The sun has sunk behind the hills. 

The shadows o’er the landscape creep; 

A drowsy sound the woodland fills. 

And nature folds her arms to sleep: 

Good night—good night. 

The chattering jay has ceased his din— 

The noisy robin sings no more— 

The crow, his mountain haunt within. 

Dreams ’mid the forest’s surly roar: 

Good night—^good night. 

The sunlit cloud floats dim and pale ; 

The dew is falling soft and still; 

The mist hangs tremblir^g o’er the vale, 

And silence broods o’er yonder mill: 

Good night—good night. 

The rose, so ruddy in the light, 

Bends on its stem all rayless now. 

And by its side the lily white, 

A sister shadow, seems to bow : 

Good night—good night. 

The hat may wheel on silent wing— 

The fox his guilty vigils keep— 

The boding owl his dirges sing; 

But love and innocence will sleep : 

Good night—good night I 

THE TEA-CHER'S LESSOK. 

I saw a child some four yeai*s old. 

Along a meadow stray; 

Alone she went—unchecked—untold— 

Her home not far away. 

She gazed around on earth and sky— 

Now paused, and now proceeded ; 

Hill, valley, wood,—she passed them by 
Unmarked, perchance unheeded. 

And now gay groups of roses bright. 

In circling thickets bound her— 

Yet on she went with footsteps light, 

Still gazing all around her. 

And now she paused, and now she stooped, 
And plucked a little flower— 

A simple daisy ’twas, that drooped 
Within a rosy bower. 

The child did kiss the little gem, 

And to her bosom pressed it; 

And there she placed the fragile stem. 

And with soft words caressed it, 

I love to read a lesson time. 

From nature’s open book— 

And oft I learn a lesson new, 

From childhood’s careless looli:. 

Children are simple—^loving—^true ; 

’Tis Heaven that made them so j 


grapliy for BeginnersYork; Picture Book; Picture 
Books, twelve kinds; Present; Rose Bud ; Rome; Right is 
Might, 18mo.; Second Book of Ilistory, Eastern Hemisphere ; 
Story of Captain Riley: Story of La Porouso; Ship; Sea; 
Sun, Moon, and Stars; Snort Stories ; Short Stories for Long 
Nights; Talcs of Adventure; Tales lor the Times; Tales of 
Sea and Land, 18mo.; Tale of the Revolution ; Third Book of 
History, Ancient ITistory : Three Months on the Sea ; Truth- 
Finder, or Inquisitive JacK\ 18mo.; Universal History ; Wit 
Bought 'jWhat to Do, and How to Do It; Winter Evening 
Tales : Washington ; Wonders of So\tth America; Young 
America, or Book of Government. 


[ And would you teach them—be so too—- 
And stoop to what they know. 

Begin with simple lessons—^things 
On which they love to look : 

Flowers, pebbles, insects, birds on wings— 
These are God’s spelling-book. 

And children know His A, B, 0, 

As bees where flowers are set: 

Would’st thou a skilful teacher he ?— 

Learn, then, this alphabet. 

From leaf to leaf, from page to page. 

Guide thou thy pupil’s look, 

And when he says, with aspect sage, 

“ Who made this wondrous book ?” 

Point thou with reverent gaze to heaven, 

And kneel in earnest prayer. 

That lessons thou hast humbly given. 

May lead thy pupil there. 

Having returned to America from France, 
and having made New York his residence, Mr. 
Goodrich, in 1856, published a book, which, 
probably more than any of his numerous writ¬ 
ings, will preserve his name in remembrance. 
It is a species of autobiography, entitled, 
ollections of a Lifetime^ or Men a7id Things 1 
have Seen: in a series of familiar letters to a 
friend^ historical^ Hogra^hical^ anecdotical^ and 
descriptive. In an easy colloquial narrative the 
author narrates the experiences of his boyhood 
in his New England home, a simple, at times 
quaint and humorous story, which as a picture 
of manners possesses much of that kind of 
interest which Mrs. Grant of Laggan threw 
over an earlier period of history at Albany. 
Still, though removed from the present day by 
only half a century, the manners of Connecticut, 
in the youth of the writer, present many curi¬ 
ous details of a simplicity which has almost 
passed away. As he proceeds, various New 
England personages of consequence are brought 
upon the scene, and we have some valuable 
notices of the war with England of 1812. The 
literary men of that time, the Hartford wits, 
the poets, Percival and Brainard, are introduced. 
Then comes the author’s first journey to Eng¬ 
land, and his acquaintance w'ith various celeb¬ 
rities among men of letters. His active liter¬ 
ary career at home succeeds, followed by his 
consulship at Paris, which included the period 
of the revolution of 1848. 

In the appendix to this work, Mr. Goodrich 
enumerated the hooks of which he was the 
editor or author. The bare recital of the titles 
occupies six closely printed pages. They are 
chiefly school-books, and the. various series of 
! the Peter Parley Tales and Miscellanies, “ I 
stand before the public,” wrote Mr. Goodrich, 
i “as the author and editor of about one hundred 
and seventy volumes—one liimdred and sixteen 
bearing the name of Peter Parley. Of all these 
about seven millions of volumes have been sold; 
about three hundred thousand volumes are now 
sold annually.” Mr. Goodrich’s latest produc¬ 
tion was an Illustrated Natural History^ com¬ 
pleted in 1859. 

The appearance of Mr. Goodrich was singu¬ 
larly vigorous and youthful for one of his years, 

I and his friends were surprised to hear of his 
! sudden death. He was in the midst of his ar- 
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rangements for removal from the city to a 
residence which he had provided for liis family 
in Connecticut, when he was seized with an 
acute attack of heart disease, which almost 
immediately proved fatal. He died at New 
York, in his sixty-seventh year, May 9, 1860, 

DOMESTIC LIER A HALF CEXTURT AGO — FBOM BECOL- 
LECTIONS OF A LIFETIME. 

My Dear 

You will gather from my preceding letter some 
ideas of the household industry and occupations 
of country people in Connecticut at the beginning 
of the present century. Their manners, in other 
respects, had a corresponding stamp of homeli¬ 
ness and simplicity. 

In most families, the first exercise of the morn¬ 
ing was reading the Bible, followed by a prayer, 
at which all were assembled, including the ser¬ 
vants and helpers of the kitchen and the farm. 
Then came the breakfast, which was a substantial 
meal, always including hot viands, with vegetables, 
apple-sauce, pickles, mustard, horseradish, and 
various other condiments. Cider was the common 
drink for laboring people; even children drank it 
at will. Tea was common, but not so general as 
now. Coftee was almost unknown. Dinner was 
a still more hearty and varied repast — charac¬ 
terized by abundance of garden vegetables; tea 
was a light supper. 

The day began early: breakfast was had at six 
in summer and seven in winter; dinner at noon— 
the workpeople in the fields being called to their 
meals by a conch-shell, usually winded by some 
kitchen Triton. The echoing of this noon-iide 
horn, from farm to farm, and over hill and dale, 
was a species of music which even rivaled the 
popular melody of drum and fife. Tea — the 
evening meal—usually took place about sundown. 
In families where all were laborers, all sat at 
table, servants as well as masters — the food being 
served before sitting down. In families where 
the masters and mistresses did not share the labors 
of the household or the farm, the meals of the 
domestics w^re had separate. There was, how¬ 
ever, in those days a perfectly good understanding 
and good feeling between the masters and servants. 
The latter were not Irish; they had not as yet 
imbibed the plebeian envy of those above them, 
which has since so generally embittered and em¬ 
barrassed American domestic life. The terms 
democrat and aristocrat had not got into use: 
these distinctions, and the' feelings now implied 
by them, had indeed no existence in the hearts of 
the people. Our servants, during all my early 
life, were of the neighborhood, generally the 
daughters of respectable farmers and mechanics, 
and respecting otlmrs, were themselves respected 
and cherished. They were devoted to the inter¬ 
ests of the family, and were always relied upon 
and treated as friends. In health, they had the 
same food; in sickness, the same care aj 3 the mas¬ 
ters and mistresses, or their children. This ser¬ 
vitude implied no degradation, because it did not 
degrade the heart or manners of those subjected 
to it. It was never thought of as a reproach to a 
man or woman — in the stations they afterwards 
filled — that he or she had been out to service. 
If servitude has since become associated with de¬ 
basement, it is only because servants themselves, 
under the bad guidance of demagogues, have low¬ 
ered their calling by low feelings and low man¬ 
ners. 


' At the period of my earliest recollections, men 
of all classes were dressed in long, broad-tailed 
.coats, with huge pockets, long waistcoats, and 
breeches. Hats had low crowns, with broad 
brims — some so wide as to be supported at the 
sides with cords. The stockings of the parson, 
and a few others, were of silk in summer and 
worsted in winter; those of the people were gen¬ 
erally of wool, and blue and gray mixed. Women 
dressed in wide bonnets — sometimes of straw 
and sometimes of silk; the gowns were of silk, 
muslin, gingham, etc. — generally close and short- 
waisted, the breast and shoulders being covered 
by a full muslin kerchief. Girls ornamented 
themselves with a large white Vandyke. On the 
whole, the dress of both men and women has 
greatly changed. As to the former, short, snug, 
close-fitting garments have succeeded to the loose 
latitudinarian coats of former times; stove-pipe 
hats have followed broad-brims, and pantaloons 
have taken the place of breeches. With the other 
sex — little French bonnets, set round with glow¬ 
ing flowers, flourish in the place of the plain, 
yawning hats of yore; then it was as much an' 
effort to make the waists short, as it is now to 
make them long. As to the hips, which now make 
so formidable a display — it seems to me that in 
the days I allude to, ladies had none to speak of. 

The amusements were then much the same as 
at present — though some striking differences may 
be noted. Books and newspapers — which are 
now diffused even among the country towns, so 
as to be in the hands of all, young and old — were 
then scarce, and were read respectfully, and as 
if they were grave matters, demanding thought 
and attentiron. They were not toys and pastimes, 
taken up every day, and by everybody, in the 
short intervals of labor, and then hastily dis¬ 
missed, like waste paper. The aged sat down 
when they read, and drew forth their spectacles, 
and put them deliberately and reverently upon 
the nose. These instruments were not, as now, 
little tortoise-shell hooks, attached to a ribbon, 
and put off’ and on with a jerk; but they were of 
silver or steel, substantially made, and calculated 
to hold on with a firm and steady grasp, showing 
the gravity of the uses to which they were de¬ 
voted. Even the young approached a book with 
reverence, and a newspaper with awe. How the 
world has changed I 

The two great festivals were Thanksgiving and 
“training-day” — the latter deriving, from the 
still lingering spirit of the revolutionary war, a 
decidedly martial character. The marching of 
the^ troops, and the discharge of gunpowder, 
which invariably closed the exercises, were glo¬ 
rious and inspiring mementoes of heroic achieve¬ 
ments upon many a bloody field. The music of 
the drum and fife resounded on every side. A 
match between two rival drummers always drew 
an admiring crowd, and was in fact one of the 
chief excitements of the great day. 

Tavern haunting — especially in winter, when 
there was little to do — for manufactures had not 
then sprung up to give profitable occupation dur¬ 
ing this inclement season — was common, even 
with respectable farmers. Marriages were cele¬ 
brated in the evening, at the house of the bride, 
with a general gathering of the neighborhood, 
and usually wound off by dancing. Everybody 
went, as to a public exhibition, without invitation. 
Funerals generally drew large processions, which 
proceeded to the grave. Here the minister always 
1 made an address suited to the occasion. If there 
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was anything remarkable in the history of the 
deceased, it was turned to religious account in the 
next Sunday’s sermon. Singing meetings, to 
practice church music, were a great resource for 
the young in winter. Dances at private houses 
were common, and drew no reproaches from the 
sober people present. Balls at the taverns were 
frequented by the young; the children of deacons 
and ministers attended, though the parents did 
not. The winter brought sleighing, skating, and 
the usual round of indoor sports. In general, the 
intercourse of all classes was kindly and consid¬ 
erate— no one arrogating superiority, and yet no 
one refusing to acknowledge it where it existed. 
You would hardly have noticed that there was a 
higher and a lower class. Such there were cer¬ 
tainly, for there must always and everywhere be 
the strong and the weak, the wise and the fool¬ 
ish—those of superior and those of inferior in¬ 
tellect, taste, manners, appearance, and character. 
Butin our society, these existed without being felt 
as a privilege to one which must give offence to 
another. The feuds between Up and Down, which 
have since disturbed the whole fabric of society, 
had not then begun. 

It may serve, in some degree, to throw light 
upon the manners and customs of this period, if 1 
give you a sketch of my two grandmothers. Both 
were widows, and were well stricken in years, 
when they came to visit us at Ridgefield — about 
the year 1803 or 4, My grandmother Ely was of 
the old regime — a lady of the old school, and 
sustaining the character in her upright carriage, 
her long, tapering waist, and her high-heeled 
shoes. The costumes of Louis XV.’s time had 
prevailed in New York and Boston, and even at 
this period they still lingered there, in isolated 
cases, though the Revolution had generally exer¬ 
cised a transforming influence upon the toilet of 
both men and women. It is curious enough that 
at this moment —1855—the female attire of a 
century ago is revived; and in every black-eyed, 
stately old lady, dressed in black silk, and show¬ 
ing her steel-gray hair beneath her cap, I can 
now see semblances of this, my maternal grand¬ 
mother. 

My other grandmother was in all things the op¬ 
posite: short, fat, blue-eyed, practical, utilitarian. 
She was a good example of the country dame — 
hearty, homespun, familiar, full of strong sense 
and practical energy. I scarcely know which of 
the two I liked the best. The first sang me plain¬ 
tive songs; told me stories of the Revolution — 
her husband, Colonel Ely, having had a large and 
painful share in its vicissitudes; she described 
General Washington, whom she bad seen; and the 
French officers, Lafayette, Rochambeau, and 
others, who had been inmates of her house. She 
told me tales of even more ancient date, and re¬ 
cited poetry, generally consisting of ballads, 
which were suited to my taste. And all this lore 
was commended to me by a voice of inimitable 
tenderness, and a manner at once lofty and con¬ 
descending. My other grandmother was not less 
kind, but she promoted my happiness and pros¬ 
perity in another way. Instead of stories, she 
gave me bread and butter: in place of poetry, 
she fed me with apple-sauce and pie. Never was' 
there a more hearty old lady: she had a firm con¬ 
viction that children must be fed, and what she 
believed she practiced. 
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FRANK B. GOODRICH. 

Feakk Boot Goodeicii, a son of the late 
Samuel G. Goodrich, was born in Boston in 
1826. He first came into notice as a writer by 
his Paris letters to the JVew Yorh Times^ signed 
‘‘Dick Tinto,” which were collected into a 
volume, published in New York in 1854, with 
the title, Tri-colored, BJaetches^ of Paris, His 
Court of Napoleon,, or Society wider the First 
Empire^ with Portraits of its Beauties, Wits, 
and Eeroines, appeared in New York in 1857. 
The following year he published, in Philadel¬ 
phia, an octavo, entitled Man upon the Sea, or 
a History of Maritime Adventure, Exploration, 
and Discovery, A third illustrated wmrk from 
his pen, Women of Beauty and Heroism, was 
issued in New York in 1859. 

these are to be added; The Tribute 
Booh: a Record of the Munificence, Self-Sacri¬ 
fice, and Patriotism of the American People 
during the War for the Union, 1865; World 
Famous Women: a Portrait Oallery of Female 
Loveliness, AchievemerL, and Influence, from 
Semiramis to Eugenie, 1870, 

GEORGE HILL. 

George Hill was bom at Guilford, Connecticut, 
in 1796. He completed his collegiate studies with 
high honor at Yale in 1816 ; was then employed 
in one of the public oflSces at 'W’ashington, and 
entered the Navy in 1827 as a teacher of mathe¬ 
matics. In this capacity he made a cruise in the 
Mediterranean, where his Ruins of Atherts, and 
several other poems suggested by its classic loca¬ 
lities, were written. On his return, he was ap¬ 
pointed librarian of the Department of State at 
Washington. After his resignation of this situa¬ 
tion, he was appointed United States Consul for 
the southern portion of Asia Minor, a position he 
was also obliged to decline after a brief tpal, in 
consecpence of ill health. Returning to Washing¬ 
ton, he became a clerk m one of the Depart¬ 
ments,* but resigned his position m 1855, 

Mr. Hill published, anonymously, The Ruins 
of Athens, with a few short poems, in 1831. 
These were reprinted, with a few others, in an 
edition bearing bis name in 1839.t 

The Ruins of Athens is a poem occupied with 
. description,and retiection, suggested to the author 
on a visit to the city, while yet under the sway 
of the Turks. It contains forty-one Spenserian 
stanzas, and is written in a subdued and care¬ 
ful manner. Titaniah Banquet is a successful 
imitation of the Masques of the Elizabethan 
era, but the subject was, for obvious reasons, 
an injudicious choice for the author. The 
remainder of the volume is occupied by a few 
lyrical pieces, suggested by themes of domestic or 
national interest; several sonnets and imitations 
of the manner of Swift, Prior, Burns, Herrick, and 
others—a favorite exercise with the writers of the 
last century which we do not often meet' with in 
the poets of the present day. 


* Everest’s Poets of Connecticut, p. 27T. 
t The Ruins of Athens; Titania s Banquet, a Mask, 
other poems. By G. Hill. Boston: 1889, 8yo. pp. 160. 
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MEWTATION AT ATHENS—FROM THE ETJINB OF ATHENS. 

Approach I hut not thou favored one, thou light 
And sportive insect, basking in the ray 
Of youth and pleasure, heedless of the night. 
Dreamer! the shapes that in thy pathway play, 
Thy morning pathway, elsewhere chase! away! 
Come not, till like the fading weeds that twine 
Yon time-worn capital, the thoughts, that prey 
On hopes of high but baffled aim, decline, 

And weary of the race the goal nnwon resign. 

Is thy hearth desolate, or trod by feet 
Whose unfamiliar steps recall no sound 
Of such, as, in thine early days, to greet 
Thy coming, hastened ? are the ties that bound 
Thy heart’s hopes severed? hast thou seen the 
ground 

Close o’er her, thy young love ? and felt, for thee 
That earth contains no other ? look around I 
Here thou may’st find companions:—^hither flee! 
Where Euin dwells, and men, nay, gods have ceased 
to he I 

Wall, tower, and temple crushed and heaped in one 
Wide tomb, that echoes to the Tartar’s cry 
And drum heard rolling from the Parthenon, 

The wild winds sweeping through it, owl’s grey 
eye 

Gleaming among its ruins, and the sigh 
Of the long gi'ass that unmolested waves, 

The race whose proud old monuments are by - 
To mock, but not to shame them, recreants, slaves. 
The very stones should arm heaped on heroic graves I 

Here let me pause, and blend me with the things 
That were,—the shadowy world, that lives no 
more 

But in the heart’s cherished imaginings,— 

The mighty and the beautiful of yore. 

It may not be : the mount, the plain, the shore, 
Whisper no living murmur, voice nor tread, 

But the low rustling of the leaves and roar 
Of the dull ceaseless surf, and the stars shed 
'Their light upon the flower whose beauty mocks the 
dead. 

The Morn is up, with cold and dewy eye 
Peeps, like a vestal from her cloister, forth. 

In blushing brightness; the grey peaks on high 
Lift her old altars in the clear blue north; 

The clouds ascend, on light winds borne, that come 
Laden with fragrance; and from each high-place. 
Where every god in turn has found a home, 
Il^'ature sends up her incense, and her face 
Unveils to Him whose shrine and dwelling are all 
space. 

Morn hushed as midnighti save perchance is heard 
At times the hum of insect, or the grass 
Tlmt sighs, or rustles by the lizard stirred: 

And still we pause; and may, where empire was 
And ruin is, no stone unheeded pass,— 

Ko rude Memorial, that seems to wear 
Yestige of that whose glory, as a glass 
Shattered but still resplendent, lives,—and share 
The spirit of the spot, the dream of things that 
were.” 

Land of the free, of battle and the Muse I 
It grieves me that my first farewell to tliee 
Should be my last: that, nurtured by the dews 
Of thy pure fount, some blossoms from the tree, 
Where many a lyre of ancient minstrelsy 
IJ'ow silent hangs, I plucked, but failed to rear, 

As’t is, a chance-borne pilgrim of the sea, 

I lay them on thy broken fdtar here, 

A passing worshipper, but humble and sincere. 


Z-IBEETT. 

There is a spirit working in the world. 

Like to a silent subterranean fire; 

Yet, ever and anon, some Monarch hurled 
Aghast and pale attests its fearful ire. 

The dungeoned Nations now once more respire 
The keen and stirring air of Liberty. 

The struggling Giant wakes, and feels he’s free. 

By Delphi’s fountain-cave, that ancient Choir 
Resume their song; the Greek astonished hears. 
And the old altar of his worship rears. 

Sound on I Fair sisters! sound your boldest lyre,—• 
Peal your old harmonies as from the sphe^'es. 

Unto strange Gods too long we’ve bent the knee, 
The trembling mind, too long and patiently. 

A. B. LONOSTREET, 

The author of Georgia Scenes^ and a natiye of 
that state, born at the close of the last century, 
has practised at intervals the somewhat diverse 
occupations of law and the ministry of the Metho¬ 
dist Church. He was for several years President 
of Emory College, at Oxford, Georgia. In his 
youth he was an intimate of George McDuffie 
and others, who became leading men of the South, 
an 1 the adventures which he shared with these 
furnish some of the anecdotes of his capital book 
of humor, entitled, Georgia Scenes^ Characiers^^ 
Incidents^ in. the First Half Century of t?ie 
Eepullic^ ly a Fative Georgian^ which first ap¬ 
peared in a newspaper of the state, and sub¬ 
sequently in a volume from the press of the 
Harpers, in New York, in 1840. “ They consist,” 
the author tells us in his preface, of nothing 
more than fanciful oomlinations of real incidents 
and characters; and throwing into those scenes, 
which ’would bo otherwise dull and insipid, some 
personal incident or adventure of my own, real 
or imaginary, as it would best suit my purpose; 
usually real^ but happening at different times and 
under different circumstances from those in which 
they are hero represented. I have not always, 
however, taken this liberty. Some of the scenes 
are as literally true as the frailties of memory 
would allow them to bo.” In style and subject 
matter they are vivid, humorous descriptions, by 
a good story teller, who employs voice, manner, 
and a familiar knowledge of popular dialogue in 
their narration. They are quaint, hearty sketches 
of a rough life, and the manners of an unsettled 
■country—such as are rapidly jjassing away in nu¬ 
merous distxncts where they have prevailed, and 
which may at some future and not very distant 
day, be found to exist only in such genial pages 
as Judge Longstreetjs. Besides these collected 
Sketches, the author has been a contributor of 
similar papers, descriptive of local character, to 
the Magnolia^ conducted by Mr. Simms, and the 
Orion, another magazine of South Carolina, edited 
by Mr.^’W. 0. Richards. He was president of 
South Carolina College from 1857 to 1861, and 
subsequently lived at Oxford, Mississippi, where 
he died September 9, 1870. 

<}XOHOIA THEATEIG»—-FKOM THE OEOEOIA SOEKXS. 

If my memory fail mo not, the 10th of June, 1809, 
found me, at about 11 o’clock in the forenoon, 
ascending a long and gentle slope in what wns called 
The Dark Corner” of Lincoln. I believe it took 
its name from the moral darkness which reigned 
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over that portion of the county at the time of -which 
I am speaking. If in this point of view it was but a 
shade darker than the rest of the county, it was- in¬ 
conceivably dark. If any man can name a trick or 
sin which had not been committed at the time of 
which I am speaking, in the very focus of all the 
county’s illumination (LincolntonJ, he must himself 
be the most inventive of the tricky, and the very 
Judas of sinners. Since that time, however (all hu¬ 
mor aside), Lincoln has become a living proof “ that 
light shilleth in dai’kness.” Could I venture to 
mingle the solemn with the ludicrous, even for the 
purposes of honorable contrast, I could adduce from 
this county instances of the most numerous and 
wonderful transitions from vice and folly to virtue 
and holiness, which have ever, perhaps, been wit¬ 
nessed since the days of the apostolic ministry. So 
much, lest it should be thought by some that what 
I am about to relate is characteristic of the county 
in which it occun'ed. 

Whatever may be said of the moral condition 
of the Dark Corner at the time just mentioned, 
its natural condition was anything but dark. It 
smiled in all the charms of spring; and spring 
borrowed a new chai-m from its undulating grounds, 
its luxuriant woodlands, its sportive streams, its 
vocal birds, and its blushing flowers. 

Rapt with the enchantment of the season and the 
scenery around me, I was slowly rising the slope, 
when I was startled by loud, profane, and boisterous 
voices, which seemed to proceed from a thick covert 
of undergrowth about two hundred yards in the 
advance of me, and about one hundred to the right 
of my road. 

You kin, kin you ? ” 

Yes, I kin, and am able to do it! Boo-oo-oo 1' 
Oh, wake snakes, and walk your chalks! Brim¬ 
stone and-Are I Don’t hold me, Nick Stoval I 

The fight’s made up, and let’s go at it. -my 

soul if I don’t jump down his throat, and gallop 
every chitterling out of him before you can say 
* quit r ” 

“ Now, Nick, don’t hold him ! Jist let the wild¬ 
cat come, and I’ll tame him. Ned’ll see me a fair 
fight, won’t you, Ned 

“ Oh, yes; I’ll see you a fair fight, blast my old 
shoes if I don’t.” 

“ That’s sufficient, as Tom Haynes said when he ' 
saw the elephant. Now let him come.” 

Thus they went on, with countless oaths inter¬ 
spersed, which I .dare not even hint at, and with 
much that I could not distinctly hear. 

In Mercy’s name! thought I, what band of ruffians 
has selected this holy season, and tliis heavenly re¬ 
treat for such Pandreiuoiiian riots 1 I quickened my 
gait, and had come nearly opposite to the thicK 
grove whence the noise proceeded, when my eye 
caught indistinctly, and at intervals, through the 
foliage of the dwarf-oaks and hickories which inter¬ 
vened, glimpses of a man or men, who seemed to be 
in a violent struggle; and I could occasionally catch 
those deep-drawn, emphatic oaths which men in. 
conflict utter when they deal blows. I dismounted, 
and hurried to the spot with all speed. I had over¬ 
come about half the space which separated it from 
me, when I saw the combatants come to the ground, 
and, after a short struggle, I saw the uppermost 
one (for I could not see the other) make a heavy 
plunge with both his thumbs, and at the same, 
mstaut I heard a cry in the accent of keenest tor¬ 
ture, “Enough I My eye’s-out I” 

I was so completely horrorstruck, that I stood 
transfixed for a moment to the spot where the cry 
met me. The accomplices in the hellish deed which 
had been perpetrated had all fled at my approach; 


at least I supposed so, for they were not to be 
seen. 

*' Now, blast your corn-shucking soul,” said the 
victor (a youth about eighteen years old) as he rose 
from, the ground, “ come cutt’n your shines ’bout me 
agin, next time I come to the Courthouse, -will you! 
Get your owl-eye in agin if you can I” 

At this moment he saw me for the first time. He 
looked excessively embarrassed, and was moving 
off, when I called to him, in a tone emboldened hj 
the saereJness of my office and the iniquity of hia 
crime, “ Come back, you brute I and assist me in 
relieving your fellow-mortal, whom you have ruined 
for ever!” 

My rudeness subdued his embarrassment in an in¬ 
stant; and, with a taunting curl of the nose, he 
replied, You needn’t kick before you’re spuiw’d. 
There a’nt nobody there, nor ha’nt been notner. I 
was jist seein’ how I could ’a’ foutJ* So saying, he 
bou ided to his plough, which stood in the corner 
of the fence about fifty yards beyond the battle 
groind. 

And, would you believe it, gentle reader ! his re¬ 
port was true. All that I had heard and seen was 
nothing more nor less than a Lincoln rehearsal; in 
which the youth who had just left me had played 
all the parts of all the characters of a Courthouse 
fight. 

I went to the ground from which he had risen, 
and there were the prints of his two thumbs, 
plunged up to the balls in the mellow earth, about 
the distance of a man’s eyes apart; and the ground 
around was broken up as if two stags had been en¬ 
gaged upon it. 

BENJAMIN F. FEENCH. 

Benjamin F. Feenoh was born in Virginia, June 
8,1799. After receiving a classical education he 
commenced the study of the law, a pursuit he 
was obliged to abandon in consequence of ill 
health. In 1825, having previously contributed 
a number of essays and poems to various periodi¬ 
cals, he published Biographia ArmricaTm^ and 
shortly after Memoirs of Eminent Female WHU 
ers. In 1830 he removed to Louisiana, in order 
to enjoy a milder climate. Although actively en¬ 
gaged in planting and in commercial pursuits, he 
collected and translated many interesting docu¬ 
ments in the French and Spanish languages relat¬ 
ing to the early history of Louisiaiia. These he 
publiahod, with selections from the narratives of 
Purohas and others in the English language, in a 
series of five volumes octavo, with the title, Mis- 
torieal Golleetions of Louisvma^ embracing many 
rare and valuable Documents relating to the Na¬ 
tural^ Civile and Political History of that State^ 
compiled uMh Historical and Biographical Nbtes^ 
and an Introduction^ by B. F. French. The suc¬ 
cessive volumes appeared in 184:6, 1850, 1851, 
1852,1853; and two additional volumes, bringing 
the annals of the country down to the period of 
its oes'^ion to the Dnited States, are nearly ready 
for publication. Since 1850, he has resided in 
New York city. Before leaving New Orleans he 
taade a donation of a large portion of his exten¬ 
sive private library to the Fisk Free Library of 
that city. 

**In 1858 he published: History of the Rise 
and Progress of the Iron Trade of the United 
States., 1621 to 1867; and in 1869, Historical 
Collections of Louisiana and Florida., the first 
volume of a new series, the second of which, 
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containing translations of some original lettep i 
and journals, with numerous notes, appeared in | 
1873. . I 

LEAIiTCIS PATRICK KENRICK, 
ARonBisnop of Baltimore, and one of the first 
Latinists of the country, -was born in Dublin, De¬ 
cember 3, iror. In 1815 he Avent to Rome, where 
he studied in the College of the Propaganda, and 
was ordained priest in 1821. In the same year 
he remoyed to Kentucky, and became professor 
in St. Joseph’s College, Bardstown. ^ In 1828 he 
wrote a series of letters, in an ironical vein, to 
the Rev. Dr. Blackburn, President of the Pres¬ 
byterian College, Danville, who had opposed the 
doctrines of his church on the subject of the Eu¬ 
charist, in a miniber of articles signed Omega, 
entitled Letters of Omikroii to Omega, In 1829 
he published four sermons preached in the cathe¬ 
dral at Bardstown. On the sixth of Jline, Trinity 
Sunday, 1830, he was consecrated bishop,^ and 
removed to Philadelphia, as the coadjutor of the 
Rt. Rev, Bishop Oonnell of that diocese, to whose 
office he succeeded in 1842. 

In 1839 and 1840 he issued a work in the Latin 
language on dogmatic theology, in four volumes 
octavo, Theologia Dogmatica, which was followed 
in 1841, ’2, and ’3 by three volumes in the same 
language, entitled Theologia Moralis, 

In 183T he published a series of letters address¬ 
ed to the Rt. Rev. John H. Hopkins, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Vermont, On the Primacy 
of the Holy See and, the Authority of General 
Gounoils^ in reply to a work by that prelate. 
These were followed by a work on the Primacy, 
published in 1845, of which the letters we have 
just mentioned formed a large portion. ^ A Ger¬ 
man translation of this work appeared in 1852. 
In 1841 Bishop Kenrick published a duodecimo 
.volume on Justification^ and in 1843 a treatise of 
similar size on Hiptism. In 1840 ho published a 
Translation of the Four Gospels, consisting of a 
revision of the Rliemish version, with critical notes, 
and in 1851 a similar translation of the remain¬ 
ing portion of the New Testament, lie removed 
in the same year to Baltimore on his appointment 
as archbishop of that see; and afterwards issued 
a new version of the Bible with notes. 

Dr. Kenrick published in 1855 a series of 
letters with the title of A Yindiention of the 
Catholic Church, designed as a r<mly to Bishop 
Hopkins’s ‘End of Controversy' Controverted,^’ 
or ‘‘ Refutation of Milner’s ‘ End of Oontroverwsy.’ ” 

He has also prepared Concilia Fromneialia, 
Baltimori habita. Ab ammo 1829 usque ad an¬ 
num, 1849. Baltimori: 1851. lie died at Bal¬ 
timore, July 8, 1803. 

CHARLES PETTIT MoILVATNE. 

C11A.RLES Pettit MoIlvaine was horn at Bur¬ 
lington, New Jersey, near the close of the last 
century. After being graduated at Princeton in 
1816, he studied theology under the direction of 
the Rev. Dr.‘ Oliarlos Wharton, of Burlington. 
He was ordained and settled at Georgetown, D. 0. 
While in this place he became acquainted wnth 
the Hon. John 0. Calhoun, at whose insstigation 
he received, and was induced to accept the chap¬ 
laincy at West Point, where he passed several 


years, until he received a call to the rectorship 
of St. John’s Church, Brooklyn. 

In the winter of 1831-32 Dr. Mcllvaine de¬ 
livered a series of lectures as a part of the course 
of instruction of the University of the City of 
New York, which had then just commenced 
operations. In these lectures, -which were col¬ 
lected and published in 1832,* the writer confines 
himself to the historical branch of his subject, 
the chief topics dwelt upon being the authenticity 
of the New Testament, the credibility of the 
Gospel history, its divine authority as attested by 
miracles and prophecy, and the argument in favor 
of the truth of the Christian faith, to be drawn 
from its propagation and the fruits it has borne. 
In 1832 Dr. Mcllvaine was consecrated Bishop 
of Ohio, and he has since resided at Cincinnati. 

Bishop Mcllvaine is the author of several ad¬ 
dresses and other productions condemnatory of 
the doctrines commonly known as those of the 
“Oxford Tracts,” and in 1855, at the request 
of the Convention of his diocese, published a 
volume of twenty-two sermons, entitled TJie 
Truth and Life. As president of the American 
Tract Society, Bishop Mcllvaine crossed the 
Atlantic in 1871, to intercede with the Czar of 
Russia for the religious rights of his Protestant 
subjects, although then himself past the age of 
thi'eescore and ten. lie died at Florence, Italy, 
March 13, 1873. 

^ GOD IS LOVE.f 

God is love.” What an engaging representa¬ 
tion of the Most High! How simple, how com¬ 
prehensive! Where, but in his own inspired 
word, is there to be found such a declaration of 
his essential nature? Many other oracles have 
said, God is almighty, all-wise, infinite in good¬ 
ness, &c.; but it remained for his own book to 
say, God is LoveP 

This declaration occupies the central position 
of the text. What precedes, is inferred from it: 
“//e that loveih not, knoweth 7iot God; for God is 
loved^ What follows, is its chief manifestation: 
“/n this teas manifested the love of God towards us, 
because God sent his only begotten Sonf &c. Wo 
will consider, first, the central truth; secondly, its 
chief manifestation; and thirdly, the inferences 
from it. 

I. The central declaration of the text—“ God 
is LoveT 

It is a comprehensive expression for the whole 
nature of God; not for a single attribute, but for 
the sum and harmony of all his attributes. You 
read in the Scriptures, very often, that God is holy, 
but never that God is holiness; that ho is just, but 
never that he is justice; that he is merciful,but never 
that he is mercy. Holiness, and justice, and good¬ 
ness, and mercy, are severally, according to our fee¬ 
ble way of understanding and speaking of God, the 
attributes of his nature. Neither of them can stand 
as a comprehensive expression for his nature itself, 

I in its whole compass and perfectness. But, on 
the other hand, love is not an attribute of the 


♦ The Evidoncea of Christianity In their external division, 
exhibited in a course of locturos deUverod in Clinton Jlall, in 
the winter of lb81-82, under the appointoiout of tlio Ciiivor- 
slty of the City of New York. By 0. P, Mollvaino, 1>.I). 
G. and 0. and if. Carvlllo. 1882. 

t Prom The. Truth and Life: ■ “The Character of God as 
Manifested in Christ.” 
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divine nature, like holiness, wisdom, &c. It is 
that nature itself. It is the comprehension of all 
the moral attributes in their harmonious relations 
to one another. 

There is a similar expression in the Scriptures: 
^^Oodis LighV It is but another aspect of the 
other. God is Light, as he is Love. The one is 
the figurative, the other the literal. Ye will em¬ 
ploy the one expression to illustrate the other. 
The truth that God is Lights shall guide us in set¬ 
ting forth the truth that God is Love. 

Now, you are well aware, in regard to light, in 
its pure, original state, as it comes, unchanged, 
from the face of the sun, that it is perfectly white. 
But you also know, that the moment you cause its 
ray to pass through a glass of a certain form, it is 
separated into seven varieties of color, and the 
white has all disappeared. You have all the 
beautiful shades of the rainbow, but nothing of the 
original aspect of the light. But by causing those 
several varieties of colored rays to fall upon 
another surface, you find they all disappear, and 
the original white is restored. And thus, it is 
perceived, that the whiteness of the solar ray, in 
its original state, is not an attribute of light, but 
is the light; not a mere variety or property which 
light exhibits, under certain circumstances, like 
the red, or blue, or violet, of the rainbow; but 
light itself, in its unbroken, primitive perfectness. 
Broken up and decomposed by the prism, its parts 
exhibit various colors. Those parts being recom¬ 
posed, so as to make up the ray in its first integ¬ 
rity, there is no color remaining. The several 
hues which the decomposed light presents to our 
eyes, are its attributes, as we see it through a 
certain medium, or under certain conditions of im¬ 
perfectness. But when light is seen in its purity 
and integrity, as the face of the sun delivers it, 
all colors are harmonized, merged, and lost in 
perfect white. “ God is Light.” 

But you ro.ay justly ask, when does the light 
which comes from the sun ever descend to our 
eyes, unchanged? As it passes through the at¬ 
mosphere, or is reflected from the innumerable 
surfaces on which it falls — the clouds, the grass, 
the flowers — it is everywhere in a degree decom¬ 
posed, so that we are greeted on every side with 
the various colors which give so much beauty, and 
often so much terror, to the face of nature. Who, 
from such various exhibitions of colored light, 
would imagine that light, in its perfection, has no 
color? God is Light; and when you contemplate 
his character, as its several manifestations are 
given to our imperfect vision, through the glass 
of his works, his providence, and his word, that 
which we know is and must be of the most per¬ 
fect simplicity, appears as if compounded of many 
qualities, or distinct properties, which we call 
divine attributes — as justice, goodness, wisdom, 
holiness, mercy; while to each there seems allots 
ted a separate office in the divine dispensations. 
Of these attributes, we speak and reason, as if 
they were not merely aspects in which the divine 
character appears to our infirm conceptions, who 
here, more than anywhere else, must “see through 
a glass darkly;” but as actually distinct proper¬ 
ties, found as really in the nature of God, as in 
the language of man. We have obtained the 
habit of imagining these several attributes to be, 
not only real distinctions in God, as well as in our 
own minds, but so independent one of another, 
that in his dealings with men, he is sometimes 
seen in the exercise of a part, while the rest are 


not concerned; sometimes as a God of justice, 
but not, at the same time, and in the same act, 
ju.st as much a God of mercy. 

But what are these distinctions of justice, and 
mercy, and holiness, &c., under which we are 
obliged to speak and think of God? Do they 
really belong to him in that separate aspect, or 
only to our necessarily broken and confused con¬ 
ceptions of his nature? Do they exist in that 
boundless, uncreated light, as it is in God, or only 
as the atmosphere, and the clouds, and the several 
infirmities which hang around our moral vision, 
present him to our view ? Are they not simply 
the effects of that process, which the revelation 
of the perfect unity and simplicity of the divine 
nature undergoes, in being necessarily conveyed 
through a language, or by manifestations, which 
man may read and comprehend ? Certainly, it 
needs no argument to prove, that in God’s infi¬ 
nitely simple and perfect nature, to whom there 
is no succession of time or of counsel, no change 
of will or thought, there can be no such distinc¬ 
tion of attributes; as if sometimes it were an in¬ 
flexible justice, to the exclusion of mercy, that 
determined his ways, and sometimes it were a ten¬ 
der, compassionate mercy, that put justice aside, 
and took the reins of sovereignty, and guided his 
hand. “ God is Light.” All those several attri¬ 
butes under which the character of God appears, 
in being made visible to us, in the several revela¬ 
tions of his works, his providence, and his word, 
are harmonized and merged in the perfect unity 
and simplicity of the divine nature. “ God is 
Love.” 

But you know, with regard to light, that you 
cannot produce the pure white of the sun’s ray, 
without the presence and combination of every 
one of the several colors of the prism. It is the 
union of all, that causes all to disappear in a 
colorless light. Subtract either one of them, and 
you cannot make the perfect light. It is just as 
essential to the pure whiteness of the solar ray, 
that it contain the red of the fearful lightning, as 
that it shall contain the soft blue of the sky, and 
the grateful green that carpets the earth. And so 
it- is in God, and his ways towards man. All his 
attributes—justice as well as mercy, wisdom as 
well as compassion, holiness as well as goodness, 
must be associated, and perfectly harmonized, in 
every procedure of his boundless administration, 
or else the perfect unity and simplicity of his na¬ 
ture are not preserved. Take away either, in any 
degree, and God is not Love. One may be mani¬ 
fest to our visiQUy and another concealed. Like 
the tints of the rainbow, one may be e4?hibited 
more strongly than another, but all must be there; 
all in the depths of the divine mind, concurring 
and harmonized. That which makes it so fearful 
a thing for an impenitent sinner “ to fall into the 
hands of the living God,” must be there, as well 
as all that which so tenderly invites and encour¬ 
ages the contrite heart to draw near to God, 
through Jesus Christ, and repose all its sins and 
sorrows upon his grace; the stern hatred and con¬ 
demnation of sin, whereby the unquenchable fire 
has been prepared for the ungodly, as well as the 
unsearchable riches of grace, which have laid up, 
in Christ Jesus, the glorious inheritance reserved 
for the righteous; all must be in God, and all 
must be present, and concurrent, and harmonized, 
in all his dealings with us, whatever the manifes¬ 
tation to our infirm conceptions, or God is not Love. 
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CYCLOPAEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


STEPHEir H. TTNG. 

Stephen Hih&inson Tyng-, one of tlie most ener¬ 
getic and popular preachers of the day, was born 
at Newhuryport, Massachusetts, March 1, 1800. 
His father, the Hon. Dudley Atkins Tyng, an 
eminent lawyer of that state, married a daughter 
of the Hon. Stephen Higginson, of Boston, a 
member of the Convention which framed the 
Constitution of the United States. He was gra¬ 
duated at Harvard at the early age of seventeen. 
He at first engaged in mercantile pursuits, but 
after a short period commenced the study of 
theology, was ordained deacon in 1821 by Bishop 
Griswold, and took charge in the same year of 
St. George’s Church, Georgetown, D. C. In 1823 
he removed to Queen Ann’s Parish, Prince George 
County, Maryland, and in 1829 became rector 
of St. PauPs Church, Philadelphia, a charge he 
resigned in 1833, when he was invited to the 
Church of the Epiphany in the same city. In 
1845 he removed to Hew York, in acceptance of 
a call to the rectorship of St, George’s Church, a 
position which he still retains. Since his incum¬ 
bency the congregation have removed from the 
venerable edifice in Beolcman street, long identi¬ 
fied with the labors of the late higlily respected 
Dr. James Milnor, which has again become one 
of tlie chapels of Trinity pailsh, to one of the 
largest and most costly edifices devoted to public 
worship in the city. The acti.vity of the parish 
is in proportion to its wealth and numbers—a mis¬ 
sionary whose field of action is among the poor 
of the neighborhood, and a Sunday school of over 
one thousand scholai's,'forming a portion of its 
parochial system. These results ai'e due in a 
great measure to the activity of the rector, who 
is also a prominent member of many of the re¬ 
ligious societies of the country, and an earnest 
advocate of the temperance and other social move¬ 
ments of the day.* 

Dr. Tyng has long maintained a high reputa¬ 
tion as a pulpit orator. His style of writing is 
energetic and direct. His readiness and felicity 
as an extempore speaker on anniversary and other 
occasions are also remarkable. His chief imbli- 
cations are his Lectures on the Law and the Gos¬ 
pel; The Israel of God; Christ is All; Chris¬ 
tian Titles^ an enumeration of the appellations 
applied to believers in the Scriptui'es, with ap¬ 
propriate comments- He has also published Re¬ 
collections in Europe^ drawn from personal ob¬ 
servations during a brief tour abroad; The Cap¬ 
tive Orphan — Esther^ Queen o/1869; 
Forty Years'^ Experience in Sunday Schools^ 
1861; Rrayer Booh Illustrated Iry'Scripture^ in 
8 volumes; The Spencers: a otory of Some 
Influence^ first published in the Few Yorh 
Ledger^ 1870; and Walking with God, 1872. 

ALEXANDER YOUNG, 

One of the most useful and accomplished histo¬ 
rical scholars of Hew England, was born in 
Boston, September 22, 1800. After a careful 
preliminary training at the Latin School, he 
entered Harvard OoUege, where he completed his 


’•* In November, 1S52, Dr. Tyng delivered an oration at the 
centennial annivorsary of the iniliation of "Washington as a 
member of the Ancient and Honorable Fraternity of Free 
and Accepted Masons, in which, after passing soveral points of 
Ills character in review, he closed with a special tribute to bii 
religious profession. 


course in 1820. He next became an assistant 
teacher fn the school in which his own education 
had been obtained, under the same principal, 
Benjamin A. Gould. After a short period of 
service he returned to Cambridge to devote him¬ 
self to preparation for the ministry. Immediately 
after his ordination he became, in 1824, pastor of 
the Hew South Church, one of the leading Unita¬ 
rian congregations of Boston, a position he filled 
with great success for the long period of twenty- 
nine years — till his death, March 16, 1854. 

In 1839 he commenced his editorial labors by the 
preparation of a series, the Library of the Old 
English Prose Writers, in nine volumes. It was 
the first attempt in the United States to emulate 
the example of the best scholars of the day in 
England in the revival of the treasures of the 
Elizabethan literature, and did much to extend a 
knowledge of writers like Owen Fenthain, Selden, 
Fuller, Izaak Walton, and Latimer, among general 
readers. 

In 1841 Dr. Young published The Chronicles 
oftheFilgrim Fathers of the Colony of Plymouth, 
from 1602 to 1625; now first collected from 
Original Records and, Contemporaneous Docu¬ 
ments. This was succeeded, in 1846, by The 
Chronicles of the First Planters of the Colony of 
Massachusetts Bay, from 1623 to 1636; mm first 
collected from Original Records and Contempo' 
raneous Manuscripts, and Illustrated with Foies, 

SAMUEL SEABURT. 

Samttbl Sbabury, the son of the Rov. Charles 
Seabury, ainl grandson of Bishop Seabury, was 
born in the year 1801. He entered at an early 
age on the preparation for a mercantile career, 
hut his taste for study, although little fi)'^tered 
by educational advantages, disinclined him for 
business pursuits. By great diligence and eco¬ 
nomy he fitted himself for tliQ duties of a 
schoolmaster, and while thus occupied devoting 
his leisure hours to Hard study, gnidually, by his 
unaided efforts, made himself a learned man. In 
acknowledgment of these exertions, the compli¬ 
mentary degree of A.M. was conferred upon him 
by Columbia College. 

Having comidoted a course of theological sttidy, 
he was ordained Deacon by Bishop Hobart, April 
12, 1826, and Priest, July 7, 1828. Ho com¬ 
menced his ministerial laboivs as a missionary at 
Huntington and Oyster Bay, Long Island, and was 
afterwards transferred to Ilallet’s Cove, now 
Astoria. In 1830 ho became Professor of Lan¬ 
guages in the Flushing Institute, afterwards St. 
Paul’s College, where he remained until he re¬ 
moved to Hew York in 1834, to take charge of 
the Olmrchman, a weekly religious newspaper, 
lie conducted this journal with great oiiergy and 
ability until 1849, when, in consequence of liis en¬ 
grossing parochial duties as rector of the Chtirch 
of the Annunciation, a parish founded by him in 
1838, he re'^igned his position as editor, and lias 
smoe devoted himself entirely to ministerial 
labors. 

Dr. Seabury is the author of The Continuity 
of the Church of England in the Sixteenth Cen¬ 
tury a work designed to show that tixe Church 


♦ The Oonttntdtjr of the Church of Enj^land in tho Sixteenth 
Century. Two DJsconr.sos: with an Appeiidix arul Notes. 
By Samuel Seabury, D.D. Second edition. Now York: IbSS. 
Svo., pi>. 1T4. 
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of England, in renouncing the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Borne, and reforming itself from the 
errors and corruptions of Popery, underwent no 
organic change, but retained the ministry, faith, 
and sacraments of Christ, and fulfilled the condi¬ 
tions necessary to their transmission.” The work 
consists of two discourses delivered by the author, 
to which he has added an appendix of far greater 
length, enforcing the positions of his connected 
argument. Dr. Seabury has published other dis¬ 
courses, and his articles, if collected from the 
Churchman and elsewhere, would occupy several 
volumes. 

The Rev. Dr. Seahury, in 1863, succeeded the 
late Dr. S. H. Turner in the professorship of 
biblical learning and the interpretation of 
Scripture in the General Theological Seminary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, JSTew York. 
Ill addition to the writings previously noticed, 
Dr. Seabury has published a volume of 
‘courses on the Supremacy and Obligation ofOon- 
ecience; American Slavery IJi&tingulHhed from 
the Slavery of English Theorists^ and Justified 
by the Law of Eature (12mo, New York, 1861); 
a Witness unto the Truths a sermon preached in 
Trinity Church, in May, 1861, at the funeral of 
the Bight Bev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk; Mary 
the Virgin^ as commemorated in the Church of 
Christ (72 pages, 1868); The Theory and Use of 
the Church Calendar^ 18T2. 

JOHN 0. OHOULES. 

The Rev. John Overton Ohoules, a clergyman of 
the Baptist denomination, was bom in Bristol, 
England, Feb. 5, 1801. He came to the United 
States in 1824, and for three years was principal 
of an academy at Red Hook, on the Hudson, New 
York. He has since filled several parish relations 
at New York, in the neighborhood of Boston, at 
Jamaica Plains, and was snbsemiently pastor of 
the Second Baptist Church, at Newport, R. I. 
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His literary publications have been, apart from 
numerous contributions to the periodicals and 
newspapers, several successful compilations, edi¬ 
tions of other authors, and a book of travels. In 
1829 he edited J. Angell James’s Church Member’s 
Guide, published by Lincoln and Edmonds, at 
Boston, 1829; in 1830 The Christian Offering; 
and in 1831 The Beauties of Collyer, for the same 
publishers. A History of Missions, in two volumes, 
quarto, with plates, prepared by Dr. Ohoules, was 
published by Samuel Walker of Boston. In 1843 
he edited for the Harpers an edition of Neal’s 
History of the Puritans; and in 1846 furnished a 
preface and some notes to Mr. John Forster’s Lives 
of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth. He has 
also edited Hinton’s History of the United States, 
in quarto. 

Young Americans Abroad^ or Vacation in 
Europe^ is the title of a volume in which Dr, 
Ohoules describes an excursion tour with several 
of his pupils. In 1853 he accompanied Capt. 


Vanderbilt, with a select party of friends, in his 
notable pleasure excursion to Europe in the North 
Star, a steamer of twenty-five hundred tons, wliich 
visited Southampton, the Baltic, and the v’^aters 
of the Mediterranean to Constantinople. Of this 
unique voyage Dr. Ohoules published an account 
on his return, in his volume— The Cruise of the 
Steam YaSht JYorth S>ar; a JYarrative of the 
Excursion of Mr, YanderbiWs Tarty to England,^ 
Eussia, JDeiimarh,, France,^ Spain,^ Italy,, Malta,^ 
Turkey,, Madeira,, &o. 

One of the specialities of Dr. Ohoules is his ac¬ 
quaintance with the sterling old literature of the 
Puritans, of which he has an admirable collection 
in his library. His taste in books is generally ex¬ 
cellent, and few men, it may he remarked, have ■ 
mingled more with living celebrities, or have a 
better stock of the unwritten personal anecdote 
of the present day. It was Dr. Ohoules’s good 
fortune to enjoy the pei*sonal friendship of the late 
Daniel Webster, of whom, in an obituary sermon 
delivered at Newport, November 21, 1852, he 
presented a number of interesting memorials. 

The Rev. Dr. Ohoules died at New York 
while on a visit to the city, at the house of his 
friend, Mr. Nelson Robinson, January 5, 1856. 
He held at the time of his death the pastoral 
charge of a Baptist church at Newport, and his 
remains were carried to that city for interment. 
Few persons were more generally known to the 
public tliau Dr. Ohoules. His association with 
authors, editors, and politicians, as an instructor, 
—for he had a few pupils, generally the sons of 
wealthy parents, under his charge at his home,— 
and his clerical relations, together with his fre¬ 
quent visits to the chief Northern cities, brought 
him into contact with every thing that was going 
on of an important character or liberal influence 
in society. He was eminently a social man, and 
having mingled with various English celebrities 
in his youth, and been intimate with very many 
of the most cultivated public men of America in 
his manhood, his conversation, enforced by an 
inexhaustible fund of enthusiasm, was always of 
interest. As a medium of communication for 
authors between one another and the public, by 
his activity with the press and in other channels, 
he exercised no unimportant influence in literary 
society. In this way his reputation, which was 
extensive, grew out of his personal character 
rather than from any direct efforts of author¬ 
ship. He was well I'ead in English literature, 
fond of the theology and poetry of the seven¬ 
teenth century, with which he was familiar, and 
an ardent student of the Cromwellian era in his 
well-furnished library. Nor should his kindness 
and amiability, his disposition to please and he 
pleased, and his serviceable charities, be forgot¬ 
ten in this notice of his cbaracter. 

GEORGE PERKINS MARSH. 

Is a native of Vermont, horn in Woodstock, in 
1801. He was educated at Dartmouth, and short¬ 
ly after settled in Burlington, in the practice of 
the law. In 1843 he was elected to Congress, 
and remained in the House of Representatives till 
1849, when he was appointed by the administra¬ 
tion of President Taylor Resident Minister at Con¬ 
stantinople, an office which he held till 1853. 
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Mr. Marsh’s literary reputation rests tipon his 
scholarship m m acquaintance with the North¬ 
ern languages of Europe^ in which he is a profi¬ 
cient , his Compendious OTammaf of the Old 
Northern or Icelandic Language^ compiled and 
tframlatedjrom the < 2 /* (Burling¬ 

ton, 1838); several articles on Icelandic Litera¬ 
ture^ in the American Whig and Eclectic Review, 
and two Addresses, in which he has pursued the 
Gothic element in history. One of these dis¬ 
courses, entitled The Goths in New England^ 
delivered in 1836 at Middlehury College, traced 
in a novel manner the presence of the race in 
the Puritans, who settled that portion of the 
country. In 1844: he delivered an addi*ess before 
the New England Society of the City of New 
York, in which ho sketched, from his favorite 
point of view of the superiority of the Northern 
races, the inliueiices at work in the formation and 
development of the Puritan character. The style 
of these addresses is animated, and their po.sitions 
have been effective in securing public attention. 

AN-GLO-SAXON 13S:PLVE5fCES OF HOME.* 

In tlie sunny climes of Southern Europe, where a 
sultry and relaxing day is followed by a balmy and 
refreshing night, and but a brief period intervenes 
between the fruits of autumn and the renewed pro¬ 
mises of spring, life, both social and industrial, is 
cliiefly passed beneath the open canopy of heaven. 
The brightest hours of the livelong day are diaiggcd 
in drowsy, listless toil, or indolent repose; but the 
evening breeze invigorates the fainting frame, rouses 
the flagging spirit, and calls to dance, and revelry, 
and song, beneath a brilliant moon or a starlit sky. 
No necessity exists for those household comforts, 
which are indispensable to the inhabitants of colder 
zones, and the charms of domestic life are scarcely 
known in tlaeir perfect growth. But in the frozen 
North, for a large portion of the yetir, the pale and 
feeble rays of a clouded sun but }uu'tially dispel, for 
a few short hours, the chills and shades of a linger¬ 
ing dawn, and an early and tedious night. Snows 
impede the closing labors of harvest, and stiffening 
frosts aggravate the fatigues of the wayfarer, and 
the toils of the forest. Repose, society, and occupa¬ 
tion alike, must, therefore, be sought at the domestic 
hearth. Secure from the tempest that howls with¬ 
out, the father ’ and the brother here vest from their 
weary tasks; here the family circle is gathered 
around the evening meal, and lighter labor, cheered, 
not interrupted, by social intercourse, is resumed, 
and often protracted, till, like the student’s vigils, it 
almost “ outwatch the Bear.” Here the cliild grows 
up under the ever watchful eye of the parent, in the 
first and best of schools, where lisping infancy is 
taught the rudiments of sacred and profane know¬ 
ledge, and the older pupil is encouraged to con over 
by the evening taper, the lessons of the day, and 
seek from the father or a more advanced brother, a 
solution of the problems which juvenile industry Inis 
found too hard to master. The members of the do¬ 
mestic circle are thus brought into closer contact; 
parental authority assumes the gentler form of per¬ 
suasive influence, and fllinl submission is elevated 
to affectionate and respectful observance. , The ne¬ 
cessity of mutual aid and forbearance, and the pei’- 
petual interchange of good offices, generate the ten- 
derest kindliness of feeling, and a lasting warmth of 
attachment to home and its inmates, throughout the 
patriarchal circle. 


Among the most important fruits of this domesti¬ 
city of life, are the better appreciation of the worth 
of the female cliaraeter, woman’s higher rank as an 
object, not of passion, but of reverence, and the re¬ 
ciprocal moral influence which the two sexes exercise 
over each other. They are brought into close com¬ 
munion, under circumstances most favorable to pre¬ 
serve the purity of woman, and the decorum of man, 
and the character of each is modified, and its excess¬ 
es restrained, by the example of the other- Man’s 
rude energies are softened into something of the 
ready sympathy and dexterous helpfulness of wo¬ 
man ; and woman, as she learns to prize and to reve¬ 
rence the independence, the heroic firmness, the pa¬ 
triotism of man, acquires and appropriates some 
tinge of his peculiar virtues. Such were the influ¬ 
ences which formed the heart of the brave, good 
daughter of apostolic John I{^nox, who bearded that 
truculent pedant, James L, and told him she would 
rather receive her husband’s head in her lap, as it 
fell from the headsman’s axe, than to consent that 
he should purchase hislife by apostasy from the reli¬ 
gion he had preached, and the God he had worship¬ 
ped. To the same noble school belonged that goodly 
company of the Mothers of New England, who shrank 
neit’ner from the dangei's of the tempestuous sea, nor 
the hardships and sorrows of that first awful winter, 
but were ever at man’s side, encouraging, aiding, 
consoling, in every peril, every trial, every grief. 
Had that grand and heroic exodus, like the more 
commercial enterprises to which most colonies owe 
their foundation, been unaccompanied by woman, at 
its first outgoing, it had, without a visible miracle, 
assuredly failed, and the world had wanted its fair¬ 
est example of the Cliristiau virtues, its most une¬ 
quivocal tokens, that the Providence, which kindled 
the pillar of fire to lead the wandering steps of its 
people, yet has its chosen tribes, to whom it vouch¬ 
safes its wisest guidance and its choicest blessings. 
Other comnmuities, nations, races, may glory in the 
exjfloits of their fatliers; but it has been reserved to 
xis of New England to know and to boast, that Pro¬ 
vidence has made the virtues of our mothers a yet 
more indispensable condition, and certain ground, 
both of our past prosperity and our future hope. 

The strength of the domestic feeling engendered 
by the infiiicnces which I have described, and the 
truer and more intelligent mutual regard between 
the sexes, which is attributable lo the same causes, 
are the principal reasons why those monastic insU- 
tutions, which strike at the very root of the social 
fabric, and are eminently hostile to the practice of 
the noblest and loveliest public and private virtues, 
have met witli less success, and numbered fewer vo¬ 
taries in Northern than in Southern Christendom. 
Tlie celibacy of tlio clergy was last adopted, and first 
abandoned, in the North; the follies of the Btylites, 
the lonely hermitages of the Thebaid, the silence of 
La Trappe, the vows, which, seeming to renounce 
the pleasures of the world, do but abjure its better 
sympathies, and in fine, all the selfish austerities of 
that corrupted Christianity, which grossly seeks to 
compound by a mortified body for an unsubdued 
heart, oi*iginated in climates unfavorable to the 
growth and exercise of the household virtues. 

In 1866, Mr. Marsh published, at Boston, a 
volume entitled, The Camel: his Organization^ 
Habits^ and Uses^ considered with reference to 
his Introduction into the United States. This 
volume, Aviiich embraces the results of extensive 
reading on the subject, in the works of the most 
eminent naturalists and geographers, was pre¬ 
pared to throw light upon an attempt, at the 


* From the Address before the New England Society. 
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time in progress by the United States Govern- 
inent, to introduce the camel into this country, 
for the purpose of traversing the vast desert plains 
west of the Mississippi. The volume, in brief 
compass, exhibits, in the extent and accuracy 
of its information, the author’s accustomed care 
and thoroughness. A portion of its matter was 
previously delivered by Mr. Marsh, in a lecture 
before the Smithsonian Institution, and i)rinted 
with one of the reports of that Institution. 

In 1857, Mr. Marsh was appointed by the gov¬ 
ernor of Vermont, to make a report to the legis¬ 
lature in regard to the artificial propagation of 
fish. He had been previously appointed one of 
the commissioners to rebuild the State-house 
at Montpelier. From 1857 to 1859, lie held the 
post of railroad commissioner for Vermont. 

Mr. Marsh, having steadily pursued the life of 
a laoorious scholar, was, in 1858, called upon 
by the Trustees of Columbia College, Hew York, 
to deliver a series of lectures in the post gradu¬ 
ate course of instruction then first organized by 
that institution. He accordingly, in the autumn 
and winter of 1858-59, having chosen for his 
subject a topic upon which he had already be¬ 
stowed much study, delivered, under the direc¬ 
tion of the college, in Hew York, thirty Lectures 
on the English Language^ which were, the year 
after their completion, published in an octavo 
volume with that title, by Mr. Scribner. In this 
work, the autlior supplies the reader rather with 
the results of his original study than attempts 
any formal recapitulation of the labors of au¬ 
thors. The book is thus eminently suggestive, 
as it traces the sources, composition, and ety¬ 
mological proportions of the English tongue, and 
adduces various peculiarities of its structure, in 
its grammatical inflections, its changes of pro¬ 
nunciation, its usages of idiyme, with some of 
the accidental influences which have left their 
traces upon its character. The examination of 
the Anglo-Saxon element of the lan^age is 
throughout a leading topic, pursued with great 
nicety and perseverance, yet without pedantry. 
This is a rare quality in one who has brought 
such exactness to his work, and it is pleasing to 
see in his pages how the just claims of authority 
may consist with desirable freedom and liberality. 
“ So far as res[)ects English or any other uninflect¬ 
ed speech,” he writes, a knowledge of grammar 
is rather a matter of convenience as a nomen¬ 
clature, a medium of thought and discussion 
at language, than a guide to the actual use 
of it, and it is as impossible to acquire the com¬ 
plete command of our own tongue by the study 
of grammatical precept, as to learn to walk or 
swim by attending a course of lectures on ana¬ 
tomy. When language had been, to use an ex¬ 
pressive Gallicism, once regimented^ and instruc¬ 
tion had grown into an art, grammar was held 
with the Greeks, and probably also with the Ho¬ 
mans, so elementary a discipline, that a certain 
amount of knowledge of it was considered a nec¬ 
essary preliminary step towards learning to read 
and write; but in English, Grammar has little 
use except to systematize, and make matter of 
objective consideration, the knowledge we have 
acquired by a very different process. It has not 
been observed in any modern literature, that 
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persons devoted chiefly to grammatical studies 
were remarkable for any peculiar excellence, or 
even accuracy of style, and the true method of 
attaining perfection in the use of English is the 
careful study of the actual practice of the best 
writers in the English tongue.”* The lectures 
of Mr. Marsh are in accordance with this re¬ 
mark. His investigations are based on careful 
examination of the recorded facts of the lan¬ 
guage in its early literature, while his subtilty is 
brought to bear in detecting analogies and the 
secrets of development. At times even .curious 
in his researches, he is always at once acute and 
philosophical. 

In the winter of 1860-’61, Mr. Marsh pursued 
the subject thus entered upon at Hew York 
by a second series of lectures, occupied with the 
grammatical histoi’y of English literature, de¬ 
li vere(d' before the Lowell Institute, at Boston, 
which was published in a volume entitled. The 
Origin and History of the English Language^ 
and of the Early Literature it embodies (Hew 
York, 1862, 8vo, pp. 574). Mr. Marsh has also 
undertaken a work of considerable labor in the 
preparation of an American edition of Mr. Hens- 
leigh Wedgwood’s “Dictionary of English Ety¬ 
mology,” to which he has made large additions 
and annotations. 

In 1861, Mr. Marsh received from President 
Lincoln the appointment of first Minister to the 
new kingdom of Italy—a sphere of duty for 
•which he was admirably adapted by his pre¬ 
vious diplomatic occupations abroad, in Greece 
and Turkey. An honorable testimony to his 
qualifications in this respect is borne by the 
Earl of Carlisle, who, in his “ Diary in Turk¬ 
ish and Greek Waters,” published in 1855, 
records an interview with Mr. Marsh at Con¬ 
stantinople, at the table of the British ambassa¬ 
dor: “Mr. Marsh, the Minister,” writes that 
nobleman, “is one of the best conditioned and 
most fully informed men it is possible to find 
anywhere. lie would be the best successor 
they could send to London.” In a note to this 
passage, Professor Felton, who edited the Dkry 
for the American publishers, adds-: “ All who 
know Mr. Marsh will be gratified by this testi¬ 
mony to his worth, from a man so competent to 
measure his talents and acquirements. He filled 
the place of minister to Constantinople with 
great ability for four .years, and left a reputation 
honorable not only to himself hut to the char¬ 
acter of his country. Besides his diplomatic 
duties there, he was sent to Athens, under the 
instructions of Mr. Webster, and afterwards 
of Mr. Everett, to adjust the difficulties that had 
arisen between the Greek government and the 
Rev. Jonas King, acting vic'e-consul of the 
United States. Mr. Marsh addressed himself to 
the task with a thoroughness, vigor, and talent 
which surprised the diplomatists of Athens, 
showing a masterly knowledge of the Greek 
constitution and legislation, as well as of inter¬ 
national law.” 

In 1864, Mr. Marsh published Man and Ma¬ 
ture; or^ Physical Geography as Modified by 
Human Action^ (Hew York, Scribner, 8vo, pp. 


* Lecture iv., Foreign Helps to the Knowledge of English. 
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560). The object of this work, as stated by 
the author, is “to indicate the character, and, 
approximately, the extent of the changes pro¬ 
duced by human action in the physical condi¬ 
tions of the globe we inhabit; to point out the 
dangers of imprudence and the necessity of 
caution in all operations which, on a large scale, 
interfere with the spontaneous arrangements of 
the organic or the inorganic world; to suggest 
the possibility and the importance of the restora¬ 
tion of disturbed harmonies, and the material 
Improvement of waste and exhausted I'egions; 
and, incidentally, to illustrate the doctrine that 
man is, in both kind and degree, a powder of a 
higlier order tlian any of the other forms of 
animated life, which, like him, are nourished at 
the table of bounteous nature.” The author 
has pursued this subject with great ingenuity 
and research, exhibiting, as he unfolds tife prin¬ 
ciple of the woi*k, a most interesting mass of 
valuable matter, drawn from the stores of a 
retentive memory and extensive reading. 

^•THE ENGLISH YOCABULART—FROM LECTURES ON THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The Anglo-Saxon represents at once the material 
substratum and the formative principle of the Eng¬ 
lish language. You may eliminate all the other 
ingredients, and there still subsists a speech, of 
itself sufficient for all the great purposes of tem¬ 
poral and spiritual life, and capable of such 
growth and development from its own native 
sources, and by its own inherent strength, as to 
fit it also for all the factitious wants and new¬ 
found conveniences of the most artificial stages 
of human society. If, on the other hand, you 
strike out the Saxon element, there remains but a 
jumble of ai’tioulate sounds without coherence, 
syntactic relation, or intelligible significance. 
But though possessed of this inexhaustible mine 
of native metal, we have rifled the whole orbis 
verborum, the world of words, to augment our 
overflowing stores, so that every speech and na¬ 
tion under heaven has contributed some jewels to 
enrich our cabinet, or, at the least, some humble 
implement to facilitate the communication essential 
to the proper discharge of the duties, and the per¬ 
formance of the labors, of moral and material 
life. These foreign conquests, indeed, have not 
been achieved, these foreign treasures won, with¬ 
out some shedding of Saxon blood, some sacrifice 
of domestic coin, and if we have gained largely in 
vocabulary, we have, for the time at least, lost no 
small portion of that original consti'uctive power, 
whereby we could have fabricated a nomenclature 
scarcely less wide ahd diversified than that which 
we have borrowed from so distant and multiplied 
sources. English no longer exorcises, though wo 
may hope it still possesses, the protean gift of 
transformation, which could at pleasure verbalize 
a noun, whether substantive or adjective, and the 
contrary; wo have dropped the variety of signi¬ 
ficant endings, which indicated not only the gram¬ 
matical character, but the grammatical relations, 
of the words of the period, and with them sacri¬ 
ficed the power of varying the arrangement of the 
sentence according to the emphasis, so as always 
to use the right word in the right place; we have 
suffered to perish a great multitude of forcible de¬ 
scriptive terms; and finally we no longer enjoy 
the convenience of framing at pleasure new words 
out of old and familiar material, by known rules 


of derivation and composition, but are able to in¬ 
crease our vocabulary only by borrowing from 
foreign and, for the most part, unallied sources. 
Nevertheless, in the opinion of able judges, our 
gains, upon the whole, so far at least as the 
vocabulary is concerned, more than balance our 
losses. Our language has become more copious, 
more flexible, more refined, and capable of greater 
philosophical precision, and a wider variety of ex¬ 
pression. 

The introduction of foreign words and foreign 
idioms has made English less easy of complete 
mastery to ourselves, and its mixed character is 
one reason why, in general, even educated Eng¬ 
lish and Americans speak less well than Conti¬ 
nental scholars; but, on the other hand, the same 
composite structure renders it less difficult for 
foreigners, and thus it is eminently fitted to be the 
speech of two nations, one of which counts among 
its subjects, the other among its citizens, people 
of every language and every clime. 

Our losses are greatest in the poetic dialect; nor 
have they, in this department, except for didactic 
and epic verse, been at all balanced by our acqui¬ 
sitions from the Latin ahd the French, or rather 
from the former through the latter. We have suf¬ 
fered in the vocabulary suited to idyllic and to 
rural poetry, in the language of the domestic af¬ 
fections, and the sensibilities of every-day social 
life. In short, while the nomenclature of art has 
been enriched, the voice of nature has grown thin 
and poor, and at the same time, in the loss of the 
soft inflections of the Saxon grammar, English 
prosody has sustained an injury which no variety 
of foreign terminations can compensate. The re¬ 
covery and restoration of very many half-forgot ten 
and wholly unsupplied Saxon words, and of some 
of the melodious endings which gave such variety 
and charm to rhyme, is yet possible, and it is here 
that I look for one of the greatest benefits to our 
literature from the study of our ancient mother- 
tongue. Even Chancer, wdiom a week’s labor will 
make almost as intelligible as Dry don, might fur¬ 
nish our bards an ample harvest, and a knowledge 
of the existing remains of Anglo-Saxon literature 
would enable us to give to our poetic vocabulary 
and our rhythm a compass and a beauty surpassed 
by that of no modern tongue. 

It has been observed in all literatures, that the 
poetry and the prose which take the strongest 
hold of the heart of a nation are usually some¬ 
what archaic in diction; behind, rather than in 
advance of, the fashionable language of the time. 
The reason of this is that the great mass of every 
people is slow to adopt changes in its vocabulary. 
New words are introduced, and long exclusively 
employed in circles that are rather excrescences 
upon society than essential constituents of it, 
while old words cling to the tongue of the stable 
multitude, and are understood and felt by it long 
after they have ceased to be current and intelligi¬ 
ble among the changeful coteries that assume to 
dictate the speech, as well as the opinions and the 
manners, of their generation. Beep in the re¬ 
cesses of our being, beneath oven the reach of 
consciousness, or at least of objective self-inspec¬ 
tion, there lies a certain sensibility to the organic 
lawa^ of our mother-tongue, and to the primary 
significance of its vocabulary, which tells us when 
obsolete, unfamiliar words are fitly used, and the 
logical power of interpreting words by the context 
acts with the greatest swiftness and certainty, 
when it is brought to hear on the material of our 
native speech. The popular mind shrinks from 
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new words, as from aliens not yet rightfully 
entitled to a place in our community, while anti¬ 
quated and half-forgotten natiye Yocables, like 
trusty friends returning after an absence so long 
that their features are but dimly remembered, are 
welcomed with double warmth, when once their 
history and their worth are brought back to our 
recollection. So tenaciously do ancient words 
and ancient forms adhere to the national mind, 
that persons of little culture, but good linguistic 
perceptions, will not unfrequently follow old Eng¬ 
lish or Scottish authors with greater intelligence 
than grammarians trained to the -exact study of 
written forms, and I have known self-educated 
women, who read Chaucer and Burns with a 
relish and an appreciation rare among persons 
well schooled in classic lore. 

The number of English words not yet obsolete, 
but found in good authors, or in approved usage 
by correct speakers, including the nomenclature 
of science and the arts, does not probably fall 
short of one hundred thousand. Now there are 
persons who know this vocabulary in nearly its 
whole extent, but they understand a large propor¬ 
tion of it much as they are acquainted with Greek 
or Latin, that is, as the dialect of hooks, or of 
special arts or professions, and not as a living 
speech, the common language of daily and hourly 
thought. Or if, like some celebrated English and 
'American orators, living and dead, they are able, 
upon occasion, to bring into the field in the war 
of words, even the half of this vast array of light 
and heavy troops, yet they habitually content 
themselves with a much less imposing display of 
verbal force, and use for ordinary purposes but a 
very small proportion of the words they have at 
their command. Out of our immense magazine 
of words, and their combinations, every man 
selects his own implements and weapons, and we 
should find in the vei'hal repertory of each indi¬ 
vidual, were it once fairly laid open to us, a key 
that would unlock many mysteries of his particu¬ 
lar humanity, many secrets of his private history. 

Few writers or speakers use as many as ten 
thousand words, ordinary persons of fair intelli¬ 
gence not above three or four thousand. If a 
scholar were to be required to name, without ex¬ 
amination, the authors whose English vocabulary 
was the largest, he would probably specify the 
all-embracing Shakspeare, and the all-knowing 
Milton. And yet in all the works of the great 
dramatist, there occur not more than fifteen thou¬ 
sand words, in the poems of Milton not above 
eight thousand. The whole number of Egyptian 
hieroglyphic symbols does not exceed eight hun¬ 
dred, and the entire Italian operatic vocabulary 
is said to be scarcely more extensive. 


^MINUTE OBOANISMS — PROM MAN AND NATURE. 

Besides the larger creatures of the land and of 
the sea, the quadrupeds, the reptiles, the birds, 
the amphibia, the Crustacea, the fish, the insects, 
and the worms, there are other countless forms 
of vital being. Earth, water, the ducts and fluids 
of vegetable and of animal life, the very air we 
breathe, are peopled by minute organisms which 
perform most important functions in both the 
living and the inanimate kingdoms of nature. 
Of the offices assigned to these creatures, the most 
familiar to common observation is the extraction 
of lime, and more rarely, of silex, from the waters 
inhabited by them, and the deposit of these mine¬ 
rals in a solid form, either as the material of their 


habitations or as the exuviae of their bodies. The 
microscope and other means of scientific observa¬ 
tion assure us that the chalk beds of England and 
of France, the coral reefs of marine waters in 
warm climates, vast calcareous and silicious de¬ 
posits in the sea and in many fresh-water ponds, 
the common polishing earths and slates, and many 
species of apparently dense and solid rock, are 
the work of the humble organisms of which I 
speak, often, indeed, of animalculae so small as to 
become visible only by the aid of lenses magnify¬ 
ing a hundred times the linear measures. It is 
popularly supposed that animalculae, or what are 
commonly embraced under the vague name of 
infusorias, inhabit the water alone, hut the atmos¬ 
pheric dust transported by every wind and depo¬ 
sited by every calm is full of microscopic life or 
of its relics. The soil on which the city of Berlin 
stands contains at the depth of ten or fifteen feet 
below the surface living elaborators of silex; and 
a microscopic examination of a handful of eaith 
connected with the material evidences of guilt,* 
has enabled the naturalist to point out the very 
spot where a c-rime was committed. It has been 
computed that one* sixth part of the solid matter 
let fall by great rivers at their outlets, consists 
of still recognizable infusory shells and shields, 
and, as the friction of rolling water must reduce 
much of these fragile structures to a state of com¬ 
minution, which even the microscope cannot re¬ 
solve into distinct particles, and identify as relics 
of animal or of vegetable life, we mjist conclude 
that a considerably larger proportion of river de¬ 
posits is really the product of animalcules. * 

It is evident that the chemical, and in many 
cases the mechanical character, of a great number 
of the objects important in the material economy 
of human life, must be aff’ected by the presence 
of so large an organic element in their substance, 
and it is equally obvious that all agricultural and 
all industrial operations tend to disturb the nat¬ 
ural arrangements of this element, to increase or 
to diminish the special adaptation of every medium 
in which it lives to the particular order of being 
inhabited by it. The conversion of woodland into 
pasturage, of pasture into plough land, of swamp 
or of shallow sea into dry ground, the rotations 
of cultivated crops, must prove fatal to millions 
of living things upon every rood of surface thus 
deranged by man, and must, at the same time, 
more or less fully compensate this destruction of 
life by promoting the growth and multiplication 
of other tribes equally minute in dimensions. 

I do not know that man. has yet endeavored to 
avail himself, by artificial contrivances, of the 
agency of these wonderful architects and manu¬ 
facturers. We are hardly well enough acquainted 
with their natural economy to devise means to 
turn their industry to profitable account, and they 
are in very many cases too slow in producing vis¬ 
ible results for an age so impatient as ours. The 
over-civilization of the nineteenth century cannot 
wait for wealth to be amassed by infinitesimal 


* To vary tlio phrase, I make occasional use of cmimalnile^ 
■which, as a popular designation, enubraces all microscopic 
organisms. The name is founded on the now exploded suppo¬ 
sition that all of them are animated, v hich was the general 
belief of naturalists when attention was first drawn to them. 
It was soon discovered that many of them were unquestion¬ 
ably vegetable, and there are numerous genera, the true class¬ 
ification of which is matter of dispute among the ablest obser¬ 
vers. There are cases in which objects formerly taken for 
living animalcules turn o»it to be products of tlie decomposi¬ 
tion of matter once animated, and it is admitted that neither 
spontaneous motion, nor even apparent irritability, are sure 
signs of animal life. 
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gains, and we are in. Laste to speculate upon tlie 
powers of nature, as we do upon objects of bar¬ 
gain and sale in our trafficking one with another. 
But there are still some cases where the little we 
know of a life, whose workings are invisible to 
the naked eye, suggests the possibility of advan¬ 
tageously directing the efforts of troops of artisans 
that we cannot see. Upon coasts occupied by the 
corallines, the reof-building animalcule does not 
wmrk near the mouth of rivers. Hence the change 
of the outlet of a stream, often a very easy matter, 
may promote the construction of a barrier to coast 
navigation at one point, and check the formation 
of a reef at another, by diverting a current of 
fresh water from the former, and pouring it into 
the sea at the latter. Cases may probably be 
found in tropical seas, where rivers have pre¬ 
vented the working of the coral animalcules in 
straits separating islands from each other or from 
the mainland. The diversion of such streams 
might remove this obstacle, and reefs conse¬ 
quently bo formed which should convert an archi¬ 
pelago into a single large island, and finally join 
that to the neighboring continent. 

Quatrefages proposed to destroy the teredo in 
harbors by impregnating the water with a mine¬ 
ral solution fatal to them. Perhaps the labors of 
the coralline animals might be arrested over a 
considerable extent of sea-coast by similar means. 
The reef builders are leisurely architects, but the 
precious coral is formed so rapidly that the beds 
may be refished advantageously as often as once 
in ten years. It does not seem impossible that 
this coral might be transplanted to the American 
coast, where the gulf stream would furnish a suit¬ 
able temperature beyond the climatic limits that 
otherwise confine its growth; and thus a new 
source of profit might perhaps be added to the 
scanty returns of the hardy fisherman. 

In certain geological formations, the diatoma- 
cese deposit, at the bottom of fresh-water ponds, 
beds of silicious shields, valuable as a material 
for a species of very light firebrick, in the manu¬ 
facture of water glass and of hydraulic cement, 
and ultimately, doubtless, m many yet undiscov¬ 
ered industrial processes. An attentive study of 
the conditions favorable to the propagation of the 
diatomacese might perhaps help us to profit 
directly by the productivity of this organism, and, 
at the.same time, disclose secrets of nature capa¬ 
ble of being turned to valuable account in dealing 
with silicious rocks, and the metal which is the 
base of them. Our acquaintance with the obscure 
and infinitesimal life of which I have now been 
treating is very recent, and still very imperfect. 
We know that it is of vast importance in the econ¬ 
omy of nature, but we are so ambitious to gra’sp 
the great, so little accustomed to occupy our¬ 
selves with the minute, that we are not yet pre¬ 
pared to enter seriously upon the question how 
far we can control and direct the operations, not 
of unembodied physical forces, but of beings, in 
popular apprehension, almost as immaterial as 
they. 

Natoe has no unit of magnitude by which she 
measures her works. Man takes his standards of 
dimension from himself. The hair’s breadth was 
his minimum until the microscope told him that 
there are animated creatures, to which one of the 
hairs of his head is a larger cylinder than is the 
trunk of the giant California redwood to him. 
He borrows-his inch from the breadth of his 
thumb, his palm and span from the width of his 
hand or the spread of his fingers, his foot from 


the length of the organ so named; his cubit is the 
distance from the tip of his middle finger to his 
elbow, and his fathom is the space he can measure 
with his outstretched arms. To a being who in¬ 
stinctively finds the standard of all magnitudes in 
his own material frame, all objects exceeding his 
own dimensions are absolutely great, all falling 
short of them absolutely small. Hence we habit¬ 
ually regard the whale and the elephant as essen¬ 
tially large, and therefore important creatures, 
the animalcule as an essentially small, and there¬ 
fore unimportant organism. But no geological 
formation owes its origin to the labors or the 
remains of the huge mammal, while the animal¬ 
cule composes, or has furnished, the substance of 
strata thousands of feet in thickness, and extend¬ 
ing, in unbroken beds, over many degrees of ter¬ 
restrial surface. If man is. destined to inhabit 
the earth much longer, and to advance in natural 
knowledge with the rapidity which has marked 
his progress in physical science for the last two 
or three centuries, he will learn to put a wiser 
estimflpte on the works of creation, and will derive 
not only great instruction from studying the ways 
of nature in her obscurest, humblest walks, but 
great material advantage from stimulating her 
productive energies in provinces of her empire 
hitherto regarded as forever inaccessible, utterly 
barren, 

Mr. Marsh was married, in 1827, to Harriot 
Buel, daughter of Colonel Buel, of Burlington, 
Vermont. This lady died in 18112, leaving two 
sons. In 1838, Mr. Marsh was married to his 
second wife, Miss Caroline Crane, a lady who 
has acquired some distinction as an author. 
She was born in Berkeley, Bristol County, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, in 1816. Her published writings are: 
The llallig; or, the Sheepfold m the Waters: 
a Tale of Mumble Life o)% the Coast of Schles- 
'wig, transhUed from the German of Biernatzki, 
with a biographical sketch of the author, issued 
at Boston, in 1856; and a volume entitled Wolfe 
of the Knoll, ami other Poems, from the press 
of Scribner, at New York, in 1860. The chief 
poem, which gives its name to the latter collec¬ 
tion, ‘Ms a narrative in verse of the fortunes of a 
native of Amrum, a sandy and barren island of 
the North Bea, who becomes a captive to the 
Arabs of Tunis, on the coast of Afritui, and is 
afterwards restored to his home and his kin¬ 
dred. The story is well imagined, aiul the inci¬ 
dents skilfully connected. The contrast between 
life in the north, close upon the Arctic circle, and 
life in the south, close upon the line of the tropics 
—between the habits of those who dwell on the 
sands of the Frisian Islands, almost bare of 
vegetation, and exposed to the constant assaults 
and occasional overflowing of the ocean, and 
those who roam the sands of .Northern Africa, 
swept by the simoom, is exceedingly well man¬ 
aged, and is made the occasion of much striking 
description, and what a di'amatist vvould call 
many interesting situations. The Frisian father, 
watching day after day from his sandy knoll for 
the return of his captive son, is an affecting 
picture; but not less so is the Arab father, whoso 
child perishes in the flower of her youtli and 
beauty. The Ohristian captive owes his deliver¬ 
ance to the love of the daughter of the chief 
whose slave he had been made, but the authoi 
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has had the good judgment not to make her 
the companion of his return to the north.”* The 
language of the poem, which, written in 
several metres, but mostly in the octosyllabic 
iambic measure, varying with the trochaic, we 
may add, is singularly pure and expressive in 
the use of the Saxon element. Among the 
added, shorter poems, is a translation from the 
Swedish of Bishop Tegner’s stirring and pathetic 
ballad poem, “ Axel,” in which scenes of war, of 
the^ era of Charles XII., alternate with passages 
of idyllic beauty. This tender and romantic 
production may be read with pleasure in Mrs. 
Marsh’s version. 

FABLE — FROM WOLFE OP THE KNOLL. 

A widow, poor and old and lonely, 

Whose flock once numbered many a score, 

Had now remaining to her only 
One little lamb, and nothing more. 

And every morning, forced to send it 
To scanty pastures far away, 

With prayers and tears did she commend it. 

To the good saint who named the day. 

Nor so in vain; each kindly patron — 

G-eorge, Agnes, Nicholas, G-enevieve — 

Still mindful of the helpless matron, 

Brought home her lambkin safe at eve. 

All-saints’ day dawns. With faith yet stronger, 
On the whole hallowed choir the dame 
Both call — to one she prays no longer— 

That day the wolf devoured the lamb I 

^^THB FOUNTAIN OP THE POOR. 

An Arah Legend, 

Bismillah I the Merciful! Full of Compassion! 

All praise he to Allah, the Lord of Creation ! 

Sidi Abmar— on whom he peace! — 

Was the servant of God the Most High; 

He was poor, yet he prayed not his goods might 
increase, 

And his heart ever hated the lie. 

Rising at dawn, in his tent’s low door 
With a hand ever open he-stood, 

Never turning his face from the old, or the poor, 
Or the stranger invited of God. 

Ehlis, the angel that fell,' was wroth 
With this man of a life without blame. 

And he sought before Allah, with impious mouth, 
Both his faith and his works to defame. 

‘‘ Sidi A6mar, thy slave,” he cried, 

Is a hypocrite full of disguise! 

He is poor, and because he hath naught, in his 
pride 

Thus he feigneth him wealth to despise! 

“ Give him hut riches till riches abound, 

And his heart will soon wander from thee! 

The fair slave, the fleet steed, and the flying hound 
He will seek, and do service to me! ” 

God, the Companionless, answering, said, 

“Thou art Eblis, the father of sin! , 

Now thy witness of falsehood be on thine own 
head 

That the soul of my servant would’st win 1 ” 

“Give me then leave, that eftsoons I show 
This A6mar as weak as the rest I ” 


* New York JSvening Post, April 18,1860. 


“ On the morrow, ’twixt dawn and the sunrising, 


go. 

Put the strength of my saint to the test! 


“ Yet ware thee well, for, a trembling slave. 

Thou shalt serve him henceforth, if thou fail! ” 
“Be it so,” said the fiend, “ and no better I crave, 
If I know not the man I assail.” 


“Prayer,” said A6mar, “is better than sleep! ” 
As he rose ere his eye, by the light 
That so doubtfully hovered afar on the steep, 
Could discern the black thread from the white.^ 


Solemn and glad, to the scanty w’ell 
Of his tribe, like a prophet he goes— 

Lo! the pitcher, that there he hath bowed him to 
fill. 

With the purest of silver o’erflows! 

“Giver of life! ” said A6mar, “ I sought 
Not this silver, hut water alone, 

For ablution, that pure, as the prophet hath taught, 
I might send up my prayers to thy throne! ” 

Casting the treasure among the sands, 

Yet again the full crock doth he raise — 

It is brimmed, not with water for worshipping 
hands, 

But with gold of the ruddiest blaze ! 

“ Hearer of prayer! ” saith this mortal meek, 

As he poured the red gold on the earth, 

“Not the wealth of this world, hut pure water I 
seek, 

That for Thee hath a holier worth! ” 

Yet once again from the well he drew, 

And behold ! with a flash like the sun 
At his rising, rich jewels, in gush ever new, 

His rude pitcher of clay overrun. 

Silent he gazed, and with troubled eye, 

On the jets as they blindingly played; 

Then to earth cast the crock with a penitent sigh, 
And with forehead uplifted he said, 

“How have I sinned, 0 thou Giver of good! 

That this day thou dost water deny ? 

Must I wash then with sand like the pilgrim on 
road, 

When he prays where no well-spring is nigh ? ” 

Scarce had he spoke when a crystal tide 
Bathed his brow with a fresh’ning spray! 

And the flow of that fountain shall never be dried! 
’Tis the ‘ Well of the Poor ’ to this day ! 

Amen! be tbe life of the living contrition! 

The bed of the dying, the bed of submission! 


THOMAS COLE. 

Thomas Cole, the artist, with whom the use of 
the pen for both prose and verse vt^as as favorite 
an employment as the handling of the pencil, 
though so thoroughly identified with American 
landscape, was a native of England. He was born 
at Bolton-le-Moor, Lancashire, February 1, 1801. 
Ilis father was one of those men who seem to pos¬ 
sess every virtue in life, and still to be separated 
by some “ thin partition” from success. He was 
a manufacturer; and the son, in his very boy¬ 
hood, became a kind of operative artist, engraving 
simple designs for calico. He had, as a youth, a 
natural vein of poetry about him which was en- 


* The morning prayer of the faithful Mohammedan shonldl 
commence as soon as he can distinguish a white thread from a 
black one. 
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conraged by an old Scotchman, who repeated to 
him the aational ballads of his country; while his 
imaginative love of nature was heightened by 
falling in with an enthusiastic description of the 
beauties of the North American states. In 1819, 
the family came to Philadelphia, where Cole 
worked on rude wood-engraving for a short time, 
with an episode of a visit to the island of St. Eus- 
tatia, till they left for the west, settling at Steu¬ 
benville, Ohio, where the young artist passed a life 
of poverty and privation, travelling about the coun¬ 
try as a portrait painter; groping his way slowly, 
but effectually, in the region of art. His love of 
nature and the amusements of his favorite flute 
alleviated the roughness of the track. Finding, 
in spite of prudence and economy, a near prospect 
of starvation before him in that country, at that 
time, he turned towards the great cities of the 
Atlantic. An anecdote of this period is curious, 
but perhaps not uncommon on such occasions. He 
was taking a solitary walk, unusually agitated by 
a recent conversation with his father. Well,” 
said he to himself, aloud, at the same moment 
picking up a couple of good-sized pebbles, ‘‘ I will 
put one of these upon the top of a stick; if I can 
throw and knock it off with the other, I will bo a 
painter; if I miss it, I will give up the thought 
for ever.” Stepping back some ten or twelve paces 
he threw, and knocked it off. He turned and 
went home immediately, and made known his 
unalterable resolution.* 

At Philadelphia he patiently struggled and suf¬ 
fered, selling a couple of pictures for eleven dol¬ 
lars, and ornamenting various articles, such as bel¬ 
lows, brushes, and japan-ware, with figures, views, 
birds, andfiowers. In 1825, at New York, abet¬ 
ter fortune awaited him. His first success iden¬ 
tified him with his chosen scenery of the Catskills. 
He had visited that region, and painted on his re¬ 
turn a view of the Falls, This was purchased 
by Colonel Trumbull, who made it a theme of li¬ 
beral eulogy; and, with the friendship and appre¬ 
ciation of Dunlap and Durand, Cole made the 
acquaintance of the public. Ho was a prosperous 
painter at once. 

His pictures, from that time, may be divided 
into three classes: Mb minute and literal presenta¬ 
tions of wild American scenery; his Italian views 
of Florence and Sicily, the result of his two Euro¬ 
pean visits; and his moral and allegorical series, 
as the Course of Empire and the Voyage of Life. 
In 1836, and subsequently, he resided on the Hud¬ 
son, near the village of Oatskill, where his death 
took place February 11,1847, at the age of forty- 
six. 

Though no separate publications of his nume¬ 
rous writings have appeared, they are well repre¬ 
sented in the congenial life by his friend, the Rev. 
Mr. Noble. He wrote verses from his boyhood. 
Without ever possessing the highest inevitable 
tact of poetic invention, to fix the enthusiastic 
conception in permanent classic expression, and 
lacking the advantage of that early scholastic 
training which might greatly have helped him to 
supply this deficiency by condensation, his nume¬ 
rous poems are never wanting in feeling and deli- 
cacy. They were not offered to the public for 
judgment; and when they are withdrawn from 
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the sanctity of his portfolio, they should he judg¬ 
ed for what they were, private confessions and 
consolations to himself, to his love of nature and 
the devotion of the religious sentiment. The en¬ 
tire narrative of his life is studded, in his biogra¬ 
phy, with passages from these poems as they occur 
in his journals; fragments artless, simple, and sin¬ 
cere, always witnessing to the delights of nature, 
and expressing the fine spirituality which he 
sought in his ideal pictures, and which beamed 
from his eye and countenance. 

In 1835 he composed a dramatic poem in twelve 
parts, called The Spirits of the Wilder)ie88^ the 
scene of which is laid in the White Mountains. It 
was further prepared for the press in 1837, but 
still remains unpublished. His biographer speaks 
of it as “ a work of singular originality and much 
poetic power and beauty.” lie was also, at the 
period of his death, collecting a volume of miscel¬ 
laneous poems for publication. 

Cole was also a good writer of prose. He once, 
in early life, wrote for the Philadelphia Saturday 
Ereaing Fost a tale called “ Emma Moreton,” 
which embraced incidents and descriptions drawn 
from his recent visit to the West Indies. He pro¬ 
jected a work on Art. His letters are easy and 
natural. Several of his sketches of travel, A 
Visit to Yolterra and Vallombrosa in 1831, and 
an Excursion to South Feak of the Catskills, in 
1846, have been publisli^d in the Literary World 
from the pages of his autobiographical diary 
which he entitled Thoughts and Feminiscencesf^ 
His Eulogy was pronounced by his friend Bry¬ 
ant, in an elaborate and thoughtful oration deli¬ 
vered before the National Academy of Design, at 
the church of the Messiah in New York, in May, 
1848. During his life the poet had dedicate<l to 
him a fine sonnet on occasion of his first journey 
to Europe. 

SOCKET. 

Thine eyes shall see the light of distant skies: 

Yet, Colei thy heart shall bear to Europe’s strand 
A living image of thy native land, 

Such as on thy own glorious canvas lies. 

Lone lakes—savannas where the bison roves— 

Rocks rich with summer garlands-solemn 

streams— 

Skies, where the desert eagle wheels and screams—> 
Spring bloom and autumn blaze of boundless groves. 
Fair scenes shall greet thee where thou goest—fair, 


♦LifebyNoWe, p. 42. 


♦ Literary World for 1849. Nos. 102, 106, 114. 
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But different—everywhere the trace of men, 
Paths, homes, graves, ruins, from the lowest glen 
To where life shrinks from the fierce Alpine air. 
Gaze on them, till the tears shall dim thy sight, 
But keep that earlier, wilder image bright. 

Bryant. 

A STJNSET. 

I saw a glory in the etherial deep; 

A glory such as from the higher heaven 
Must have descended. Earth does never keep 
In its embrace such beauty. Clouds were driven 
As by God’s breath, into unearthly forms. 

And then did glow, and burn with living flames, 
And hues so bright, so wonderful and rare. 

That human language cannot give them names ; 
And light and shadow strangely linked their arms 
In loveliness: and all continual were 
In change; and with each change there came new 
charms. 

Nor orient pearls, nor flowers in glittering dew 
Xor golden tinctures, nor the insect’s wings, 
Nor purple splendors for imperial view, 

Nor all that art or earth to mortals brings. 

Can e’er compare with what the skies unfurled. 
These are the wings of angels, I exclaimed. 

Spread in their mystic beauiy o’er the world. 

Be ceaseless thanks to God that, in his love, 

He gives such glimpses of the life above, 

That we, poor pilgrims, on this darkling sphere, 
Beyond its shadows may our hopes uprear. 

TWILIGHT. 

The woods are dark; but yet the lingering light 
Spreads its last beauty o’er the western sky. 

How lovely are the portals of the night, 

"When stars come out to watch the daylight die. 

The woods are dark; but yet yon little bird 
Is warbling^ by her newly furnished nest. 

No sound beside in all the vale is heard; 

But she for rapture cannot, cannot rest. 

THE TEEAD OF TIME. 

Hark I I hear the tread of time. 

Marching o’er the fields sublime. 

Tlirough the portals of the past. 

When the stars by God were cast 
On the deep, the boundless vast. 

Onward, onward still he strides. 

Nations clinging to his sides: 

Kingdoms crushed he tramples o’er: 

Fame’s shrill trumpet, battle’s roar, 
Storm-like rise, then speak no more. 

liO! he nears us—awful Time— 

Bearing on his wings sublime 
All our seasons, fruit and flower, 

Joy and hope, and love and power; 

Ah, he grasps the present hour. 

» * * itt * 

Underneath his mantle dark, 

^ See, a spectre grim and stark, 

At his girdle like a sheath, 

Without passion, voice or breath, 

Buin dealing: Death—’tis Death I 

Stop the ruffian, Time I—^lay hold I—> 

Is there then no power so bold ?— ' 

None to thwart him in his way ?— 

Wrest from him his precious prey, 

And the tyrant robber slay ? 

Struggle not, my foolish soul: 

Let Time’s garments round thee rolL 
Time, God’s servant—think no scorn— 


Gathers up the sheaves of com, 

Which the spectre, Death, hath shorn. 

Brightly through the orient far 
Soon shall rise a glorious star: 

Cumbered then by Death no more, 

Time shall fold his pinions hoar. 

And be named the Evermore. 

BONG OF A SPIEIT. 

An awful privilege it is to wear a spirit’s form. 

And solitary live for aye on this vast mountain peak; 
To watch, afar beneath my feet, the darkly-heaving 
storm, 

And see its cloudy billows over the craggy ramparts 
break; 

To hear the hurrying blast 
Torment the groaning woods. 

O’er precipices cast 
The desolating floods; 

To mark in wreathed fire 
The crackling pines expire; 

To list the earthquake and the thunder’s voice 
Round and beneath my everlasting throne; 
Meanwhile, unscathed, untouched, I still rejoice. 
And sing my hymn of gladness, all aloiia 

^ H ^ ^ it 

First to salute the snn, when he breaks through the 
night, 

I gaze upon him still when earth has lost her light. 
When silence is most death-like, 

And darkness deepest cast; 

The streamlet’s music breath-like, 

And dew is settling fast; 

Far through the azure depth, above is heard my 
clarion sound, 

Like tones of winds, and waves, and woods, and 
voices of the ground. 

I spread my shadeless pinions wide o’er this my 
calm domain: 

A solitary realm it is; but here I love to reign. 

ALEXANDER H. EYERETT. 

Alexander Hill Everett was the second son 
of the Bev. Oliver Everett, and elder brother 
of the Hon. Edward Everett. He was prepared 
for college at the free-school of Dorchester, en¬ 
tered Harvard University the youngest member 
of his class, and was graduated at its head in 
1806. He passed the succeeding year as an as¬ 
sistant teacher in the Phillips Academy at Exe¬ 
ter, N. H., and in 1807 commenced the study of 
the law in the office of John Quincy Adams at 
Boston, where he soon after began his hterary 
career as a contributor to the Monthly Anthology, 
In 1809, on the appointment of Mr. Adams as 
Minister to Russia, Mr. Everett accompanied him 
as cbttacM to the legation, and resided at St. 
Petersburg for two years. In 1811 he passed 
through Sweden to England, where he remained 
during the winter, and after a short visit to Pans 
returned home in 1812. 

Soon after his arrival he was admitted to the 
bar and commenced practice. The stirring na¬ 
ture of the public events which then agitated the 
country soon, however, drew him into politics. 
He published a series of ai'ticles in the year 1813 
in the Patriot, the leading democratic paper of 
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Boston, in favor of the war, which were collected 
into a pamphlet, with the title Remarks on the 
Gomrn.or's Speech, He also wrote in this jour¬ 
nal a series of articles against the Hartford Con¬ 
vention. He was in the same year nominated 
for the state senate, but defeated by the predo¬ 
minance of the opposition party. He also about 
this time, as the orator for the year of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, delivered an address on 
Burke, in which he combated the views of that 
statesman on the Frencli revolution. It is cha¬ 
racteristic of the state of public feeling, that, al¬ 
though the usual resolution requesting a copy for 
publication was passed, the resolve was never put 
in execution. 

Soon after the treaty of peace Mr. Everett was 
appointed secretary of legation to Governor Eiis- 
tis of Massachusetts, Minister to the Netherlands. 
After remaining a year or two in Holland he re¬ 
turned to the United States, and was appointed 
by Mr. Monroe the successor of Mr. Eustis on the 
withdrawal of that gentleman, the post having 
been meanwhile changed to a charg'ship. He 
retained the office for six years, from 1818 to 
1824, conducting the negotiations relative to the 
commercial intercourse of the two nations, anil 
the claims of his country for spoliations sufered 
during the French ascendency, with great ability. 

His official duties being insufficient to occupy 
more than a portion of his time, he devoted his 
leisure to the preparation of a work entitled Eu¬ 
rope., or a General Survey of the Political Situa¬ 
tion of the Principal Powers., with Conjectures on 
their Future Prospects., ly a Citizen of the United. 
States. It was published in Boston and London 
in 1821. A remark, characteristic of the tone of 
English criticism at that time on American books, 
appeared in a notice in the London Morning Chro¬ 
nicle, to the effect that the name of the author 
on the title-page must be a fiction, as the work 
was not only too purely Euglisli but too idiomatic 
to be the product of a foreign pen. Europe was 
favorably received, and translated into German, 
with a commentary by the celebrated Professor 
Jacobi of Halle, and also into French and Spanish. 

In 1822 Mr. Everett published on Po¬ 

pulation., with Remarks on the Theories of Godwin 
and Malthus, The latter writer, in his celebrated 
work on population, had taken the ground that 
the demand for subsistence is everywhere greater 
than the means of its supply, that the evil could 
not bo met by any measures of governmental or 
private charity, and that the only means of re¬ 
medy was to clieok the inoroase of the race by 
discountenancing marriage. Godwin denied that 
the power of inermse in population was as great 
as Malthus affirmed, and asserted that the rapid 
growth of America was due to cmi^ation. In 
answer to these and other theorists Mr. Everett 
showed that increase of population leads to divi¬ 
sion of labor and comsequent increase of produc¬ 
tion; that the assertion of Malthus that every 
community had exhausted their means of com¬ 
fortable support, was not borne out by the exiim- 
ple of any people, the means of support having 
universally increased with the growth of popula¬ 
tion ; and that Malthus’s position that every com¬ 
munity must subsist on the produce of its own 
territory was also untrue, commerce furnishing a 
means by winch, even in case of a community 


exhausting the products of their territory, the 
products of their industry could readily be ex¬ 
changed, in a more or less direct form, for the 
provisions of other portions of the globe, whoso 
entire productiveness is as yet far from being de¬ 
veloped, much less exhausted. 

During this period Mr. Everett also contributed 
a number of articles to the North American Bc- 
view, then under the editorship of his brother 
Edward, most of which are on topics connected 
with the leading French authors. They are finish¬ 
ed in style and elaborate in treatment. The dis¬ 
cussion of the authorship of Gil Bias., Biography 
of St. Pierre., the review of Geoffrey on Dramatic 
Literature., a sketch of the Private Life of Vol¬ 
taire., a pleasant paper on the Art of Happiness., 
by Droz, are among them. In 1824 he re¬ 
turned home on leave of absence, and passed the 
winter in the United States. In 1825 he was 
appointed by Mr. Adams, soon after he became 
President of the United States, Minister to Spain. 
He devoted himself with great fidelity to the du¬ 
ties of this position, and was active in urging the 
recognition of the independence of the recently 
formed Spanish republics of the American conti¬ 
nent on their mother country. He invited Wash¬ 
ington Irving to Madrid, made him an attache of 
the legation, and fiicilitated the researches which 
led to the production of the Life of Columbus. 
He also procured and transmitted to Mr. Prescott 
a large portion of the historical material of which 
that gentleman has made such admirable use, and 
in numerous other modes advanced the interosts 
of his country and countrymen. Although labo¬ 
riously occupied by his diplomatic duties he still 
continued his contributions to the North Ameri¬ 
can, and prepared a work entitled America., or a 
General Survey of the Political Situation of the 
Principal Powers of the Western Continent., with 
Conjectures on their future Prospects., hy a Citi¬ 
zen of the United States., a companion to his pre¬ 
vious volume on Europe. 

In 1829 he returneil to the United States, and 
succeeded Mr. Jared Sparks as editor of the Re¬ 
view to which ho had long contributed, lie 
conducted the work for about five years, during 
which he wrote a number of imimrtant articles 
for its pages. In 1830 he was elected a member 
of the state senate. 

As chairman of a committe > of the tariff con¬ 
vention of 1833, he drew up tine memorial in reply 
to that prepared by Mr. Gallatin, whicli omamit- 
ed from the free-trade conven:ion of the previous 
year. He was also the author of the address is¬ 
sued by the Convention of 1831, nominating Henry 
Olay for tlio presidency. After the defeat of that 
statesman, and the proclamation of Geiieral Jack- 
son against Nullification, he became a supporter 
of the administration. 

In 1840 Mr. Everett was despatched as a bon- 
fiidential commissioner to Cuba, to act during the 
absence of the consul, and investigate the charges 
which had been made against him of connivance 
in the use of the American flag by slavers. Ho 
was occupied for two months in this manner, and 
a short time after received a call to the presidency 
of Jefferson College, Louisiana, which he accept¬ 
ed, but was obliged, soon after commencing the 
duties of the office, to return to the North in con¬ 
sequence of ill health. 
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In 1842 Mr. Everett was a frequent contributor 
to the Boston Miscellany* of articles in prose and 
poetry. Among the latter were translations from 
the Latin and Italian, and a somewhat elaborate 
Eastern tale, The Hennitage of Gandoo^ founded 
on a Sanskrit hible of the Brahina-Purana. 

In 1845 and 1846 Mr. Everett published two 
volumes of Cricical and Mincella}i6om Essays^ 
with Poems^ containing a selection from his writ¬ 
ings for the North American and Democratic Re¬ 
views, to the last of which he furnished in 1844 
an extended biographical sketch of the revolu¬ 
tionary refugee, Harro Earring^ and other peri¬ 
odicals. In 1845 he received the apj>ointinent 
from President Polk of Commisrioner to China, 
and set out for his post on the 4th of July in the 
same year, but on arriving at Rio de Janeiro be¬ 
came so unwell that he returned home. He sailed 
a second time in the summer of 1846 and arrived 
at Canton, but died a few months after establish¬ 
ing himself in that city, June 28, 1847. 

THE YOTOG AMEEICAJS’, 

Scion of a mighty stock! 

Hands of iron—hearts of oak— 

Follow with unflinching tread 
■Where the noble fathei*s led! 

Craft and subtle treachery, 

Gallant youth! are not for thee: 

Follow thou in word and deeds 
Where the God within thee leads! 

Honesty with steady eye. 

Truth and pare simplicity, 

Love that gently wiaiieth hearts,— 

These shall be thy only arts. 

Prudent in the council train, 

Dauntless on the battle plain, 

Ready at the country’s need 
For her glorious cause to bleed. 

Where the dews of night distil 
ITpon ^ ernoirs holy hill; 

Where above it gleaming far 
Freedom lights her guiding star: 

Thither turn the steady eye, 

Flashing with a purpose high I 
Thither with devotion meet. 

Often turn the pilgrim feet 1 

Let the noble motto be 
God, —the Country,—^Liberty I 
Planted on Religion’s rock, 

Thou shalt stand in every shock. 

Laugh at danger far or near! 

Spurn at bjiseness—spurn at fear! 

Still with persevering might, 

Speak the truth, and do the right! 

So shall Peace, a charming guest, 
Dove-like in thy bosom rest, 

So shall Honor’s steady blaze 
Beam upon thy ch)sing days. 

Happy if celestial favor 
Smile upon the high endeavor ; 

Happy if it be thy call 
In the holy cause to full. 


* The Boston Miscellany of Literature and Fashion 'vras edi¬ 
ted by Nathan Hale, jr., and was published in two volumes, 
from January to December, 1842. It was a worthy attempt to 
infuse into the popular periodical literature a higher literary 
interest. Among Its contributors were, besides Alexander 
Everett, J. E. Lowell, W. W. Story, Edward Everett, Na¬ 
thaniel HawtSorne, T. W. Parsons, and others. 
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THE ART 01* BEING HAPPY.* 

According to our belief, the common sense of the 
world is therefore, as we have already remarked, 
against Mr. Droz on this point, and in favor of the 
diligent purauit of some regular occupation, as a 
principal element of happiness. It is true that we 
hear at times from the Italians, of the dolce far 
niente, or the delight of having nothing to do; but 
even in the same quarter there are not wanting 
respectable authorities in favor of a different system. 
The Marquis of Spinola, an Italian general, cele¬ 
brated for his military exploits in the war of the in¬ 
dependence of the Netherlands, passed the latter 
part of his life in retirement, upon a handsome pen¬ 
sion, and of course in the full fruition of the 
far niente ; but beii.g one of those persons without 
occupation, who are also unocenpiedT, he found him¬ 
self (as usually happens, even according to our 
author, with gentlemen of this description) rather 
ill at ease. While in this situation, he was informed 
of the death of one of his ancient comrades of in¬ 
ferior rank in the army, a captain perhaps, or possi¬ 
bly a colonel; and upon inquiring into the nature 
of his disease, was answered that he died of having 
nothing to do. Mori della malcdtia di non tenere 
niente a fare, Baata, replied the unhappy Marquis, 
with a strong feeling of sympathy in the fate of his 
departed brother of the war, basta per un generate, 
“ ’r is enough to have killed him, had he been a ge¬ 
neral.” 

Such, even on Italian authority, are the pleasures 
of the dolce far niente. They appear to be enjoyed 
in the same way in other ranks and walks of life. 
Read, for example, in Lafontaine, the story of the 
cheerful cobbler rendered miseiTible by a present of a 
hundred crowns, and finally returning in despair to 
lay them at the feet of his would-be benefactor, and 
recover bis good humor and his last. Behold the 
luckless schoolboy (to recur again to one of the ex¬ 
amples at which we have already hinted), torn from 
his natural occupation on some Thui'sday or Satur¬ 
day afternoon, and perishing under the burden of a 
Iioliday. See him hanging at his mother’s side, and 
begging her, with tears in his eyes, to give him 
somethii g to do ; while she, poor woman, aware 
that the evil is irremediable, can only console him, 
by bolding out the prospect of a return to school 
the next day. Observe the tradesman who has made 
his fortune (as the phrase is), and retired from busi¬ 
ness, or the opulent proprietor enjoying his dignified 
leisure. How he tods at the task of doii g nothing; 
as a ship without ballast at sea, when it falls calm 
after a heavy blow, labors more without stirring an 
inch, than in going ten knots an hour with a good 
breeze. ** How he groans and sweats,” as Shake¬ 
speare has it, under a happy life! ' How he cons 
over at niglit, for the third time, the newspaper 
which he read through twice, from beginning to 
end, immediately after breakfast! A wealthy capi¬ 
talist, reduced by good fortune to this forlorn condi¬ 
tion, has assured us, that he often begs the domes¬ 
tics, who are putting his room in order, to prolong 
the operation .ns much as possible, that he may enjoy 
again, for a little while, the lost delight of superin¬ 
tending and witnessing the performance of useful 
labor. 

But this is not the worst. No sooner dojss he find 
himself in the state of unoccupied blessedness, tbau 
a host of unwished for visitants (doubtless the same 
with those who took possession of the swept and 
garnished lodgizigs of him in scripture) enter on his 
1 premises, and declare his body good prize. Eyspep- 

1 .. ... - 

! * From an article in the North American Review for July, 

1828, on an JEseai mr I'Art ePMre Xleurevae, par Joseph Dro^ 
I de I’Academie Fraufaise. 
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514 (p. new name of horror) plucks from his lips the 
lin'Ustei' morsel and the briminiug bowl, bedims 
his eyes with unnatural blindness, and powders his 
locks with premature old age. Hypochondria (the 
accursed blues of the fathers) ploughs his cheeks 
with furrows, and heaps a perpetual cloud upon his 
brow. Hepatitis (like tli^ vulture of Prometheus) 
.gtiWs at ms liver. Rheumatism racks his joints; 
Hout grapples hind by the great toe.* so that what 
with '‘ black spirits and white, blue spirits and 
grey,” the poor man suffers martyrdom in every 
nerve and fibre, until T %lsy or Apoplexy, after all 
the kindest of the tribe, gives him the coup de grace, 
and releases him from his misery. Plis elysium is 
much like 'that of the departed Greciau heroes in 
the Odyssey, who frankly avowed to Ulysses, that 
they would rather he the meanest day-laborers above 
eround, than i*eiga supreme over all the shades be- 

I* £ * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Has our author fully considered what he is say¬ 
ing, when he recommends to his diseiple.s to take no 
interest in*their employment, whatever it may be; 
to Vork at it carelessly and negligently, just long 
enough to obtain, a b.ire living, and then hurry home 
to bed, Or to the tavern to keep 8aint^ Monday? 
Meeting him on his own ground, an 1 taking our e.v- 
amples from the middling and lower walks of life, 
does Mr. Droz really mean to tell us, that a tailor, 
for instance, will be it consult his happiness by work¬ 
ing as little as possible at his trade, receiving as few 
orders as he can, executing those which he receives 
in a careless maliiner, disappointing his customers in 
the time of sending home their clothes, and instead 
of wielding incessantly the shears and needle, pass¬ 
ing most of his precious hours in spinning street- 
yarn ? Is that barber in a fair way to realize the 
summuM bonum, who intentionally hacks the chins 
of the public with dull and wretched razors, or 
burns their ears with his curling tongs, on purpose 
to dQter as many of them as he can froiu coming 
into his shop? Admitting for argument’s sake 
(what no honorable man would allow for a mo¬ 
ment), that the only object of exercising a profes¬ 
sion IS to obtain a bare aubsiste.ice; is it not per¬ 
fectly clear, that an artist, who should follow the 
system of our author, would completely fail, even in 
this Iniscrable purpose? If a tailor send home a 
coat awkwardly and unfashionably cut, or negli¬ 
gently made up, the indignant customer forthwith 
returns it on his hands, and transfers his orders to a 
more industrious and attentive workman. From 
making a few coats, and those badly, tne recreant 
knight of the shears would very soon come to have 
none at all to make, and would inevitably starve by 
the side of his cold goose, upon a vacant shopboard. 
A barber, in like manner, wlv) should adopt the 
ingenious practices alluded to above, for clearing 
his shop of the surplus number of long beards, 
would not' probably find the ebbing tide stop ex¬ 
actly at the point necessary for supplying him with 
bread and bedclothes. He would soon find himself, 
like Ossiati’s aged heroes, lonely in his hall From 
keeping his own shop, he would be compelled to 
enter as journeyman in that of another, and by con¬ 
tinuing to pursue the same process, would 6mk in. 
succession .tnrough the several gradations of hous^ 
servant, street porter, and vagabond, into the hospi¬ 
tal, tlie port where all who sail by our author’s 
chart and coinpdss will naturally bring up. The 
only way, id fact, by which a man can expect to 
turn'his labor to account, in any occupation, is by 
ddihg the best he can, and by putting bis heart into 
his business, whatever it may be. He then takes 
the rank among his brothers of the trade, to which 
His talents entitle him; and if he cannot rise to the 


head of liis art, he will at least be respectable, and 
will realize an honorable living. It is not every 
barber that can aspire to the fame of a Smallpeace, 
a Higgins, or a Williams; but any one who is dili¬ 
gent and assiduous in his shop, and who takes a just 
pride in seeing his customers leave it with glossy 
diins, well dressed hair, and neatly shaped 
should his natural aptitude be even something less 
than firstrate, will yet never want the comforts of 
life for himself and liis family through the week, his 
five dollar bill to deposit m the savings bank on 
Saturday evening, and his extra joint to entertain a 
brother Strap on Sunday. And while he thus real¬ 
izes an ample revenue, the zealous and attentive 
artist reaps, as he goes alo.'ig through life, the best 
reward of his labor in the pleasure afforded him by 
the gratification of his honest pride, and the appro¬ 
bation of his fellow citizens. 

JoTiN", the brother of Edward and Alexander 
Everett, was born at Dorchester, Mass., February 
22, 1801. He was educated in the Boston schools, 
where he was distinguished as a fine dechiinicr, 
and was graduated at Harvard in 1818. In the 
same year he accompanied the Rev. Horace Hol¬ 
ley,* President of the Transylvania University, at 
Lexington, Kentucky, to that place, where ho was 
employed for a short time as a tutor. On his 
return to Massachusetts he entered the law school 
at Cambridge, and soon after visited Europe as 
an attach i to the American legation at Brussels, 
during the charglship of his brother Alexander. 
He next returned to Boston, studied law in the 
office of Daniel Webster, and contr’buted a few 
articles to the North American Review, tlion edited 
by bis brother Edward. He was also the author 
of few spirited odes sung at the celebrations 
of debating clubs, of which, from his rcadhicss as 
an exteiupbro speaker and warm interest in tlie 
political and other questions of the day, he was 
a prominent member. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1825, but the promise of aii active career 
of honor and usefulness was soon after di.sap- 
pointed by his death, February 12, 182G, 

JAMES G. ANB MAEY E. BROOKS. 

James Gordon Brooks, the son of David Brooks, 
an otlicer of tiie Revolutionary army, was born at 
Clavernck on the Hudson, September 3,1801, He 
was graduated at Union College in 1811), and 
studied law at Poughkeepsie, but never engaged 
actively in the practice of the profe.ssioii. It was 
in this place that he commenced his poetical 
career by the publication in the nc\vspai)er.s of 
the place of a few fugitive poems, with the signa- 


♦ Horace Holley was born at Salisbury, Connecticut, Febru¬ 
ary 18, ITSI, (jradnated at Tale Oollcixe in 18i 8, studied the¬ 
ology under the care of President Bwivht, and was settled at 
Greenfield Hill. In 1809 he became a Unitarian, and the mi¬ 
nister of the Hollla street church, Boston. He was a warm 
federalist, and often introduced’ his political opinions Into the 
pulpit, where he was hi^ifhly celebrated for his oratorical pow¬ 
ers, graceful delivery, and fine personal appoaran^. 

In 1818 Dr. Holley accepted the presidency of Transylvania 
University, where he remained nine years. died of the 
yellow fever on his passage, after his resignation, iroat Now 
Orleans to New York, July 81,1827. 

Dr. Hollov was the author of addresses doUvored in ISlo be¬ 
fore the Washington Benevolent Society of Boston; in ISIT on 
the anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims ot Plymouth; 
of a funeral eulogy on Colonel James Morrison, a munificent 
benefactor of Transylvania ITnlversljW in 1828; of several pub¬ 
lished sermons, and articles in the Western Itoview and a few 
other periodicals. Several of these are reprintc^ in the graoe- 
ful and touching memoir of the writer, by his Tme. 
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ture of Elorio, wliicli attracted macli attention. 
Various conjectures were made respecting their 
authorship, but the author succeeded in nudntain- 
ing his incognito not only among his neighbors, 
but also ill his own household. 



In 182S Mr. Brooks removed to Few York, 
where he became the literary editor of the 
Minerva, a belles-lettres journal which he con¬ 
ducted about two years. He then started the 
Literary Gazette, a weekly journal on the model 
of the English publication of the same name, 
which, after being continued for a few months, 
was united with the Athenseum, and conducted 
under the care of Mr. Brooks and Mr. James 
Lawson for two years. He then became an editor 
of the Morning Courier, with which he remained 
connected for about the same period. In these 
journals, and in the Commercial Advertiser, most 
of his poems were published, with the signature 
of Florio, They were great favorites, and jdatied 
the author in the popular estimate of his day in 
the same rank with Drake and Ilalleck as one of 
the poetical trio of the town. 

In 1828 he maiTied Miss Mary Elizabeth Akin, 
a young lady, a native of Poughkeepsie, who hud 
been from an early age a writer of verse for 
periodicals under the signature of Norna, The 
year after a volume entitled The Ritah of Este 
and other Foemn^ ly James G, <md Mary B. 
Froo7,\% appeared. 

In 1830 the i)air removed to "Winchester, Vir¬ 
ginia, where Mr. Brooks edited a newspaper fora 
few years. In 1838 they again changed their 
residence to Ecjchester, and afterwards to Albany, 
in both of which places Mr. Brooks was connect^ 
with the press. 

Mr. Brooks died at Albany in 1841, Ilis 
widow has since that event resided, with their 
only child, a daughter, in the city of Few York. 

The productions of Mr. and Mrs. Brooks are 
separately arranged in the joint volume of their 
poems. The story from which the volume takes 
its name is by the lady, and is drawn from the 
ample storehouse of Italian family hiatory. The 
Hebrew Melodies, versified renderings of passages 
from the Psalms and the Prophets, are als^o hy her. 
The remainder of Mrs. Brooks’s portion of the 
volume is occupied by other poems on topics of 
Italian romance, descriptions of natural scenery, 
and a few lyrical pieces. "We select one of the 
Hebrew” Melodies:— 

JEBEMIAH X. IT, 

From the halls of our fathers in anguish we fled. 
For again will its marble re-echo our tread; 

For a breath like the Siroc has blasted our name, 
And the frown of Jehovah has crushed ns in shame. 

His robe was the whirlwind, his voice was the thun¬ 
der, 

And earth at his footstep was riven asunder; 

The mantle of midnight had shrouded the sky,^ 

But we knew where He stood by the flash of Ins eye. 


Oh, Judah? how long must thy weary ones weep. 
Far, far from the land where their forefathers sleep; 
How long ere the glory that brightened the nK^untain 
Will welcome the exile to Siloa’s fountain I 

Passing to the latter half of the volume, we find 
at its commencement a poem on Genius, delivered 
originally before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at 
Yale. Tne briefer j>ieces which follow are, like 
the one which we liave named, quiet in expression 
and of a pensive cast A number devoted to the 
topic of death have a pathos and solemnity befit¬ 
ting the dirge. Others on the stirring theme of 
liberty, and the struggles in its behalt* in Greece 
and elsewhere, are full of animation and spirit 
All are smooth and harmonious in versification. 

Mr. Brooks enjoyed a high social position in 
Few York, where he was greatly esteemed for 
his reatly wit and conversational powers, as well 
as generosity and amiability of character. He 
was a fluent and successful prose writer. 

Mm. Brooks, in addition to her literary abilities, 
possesses much skill as a designer. The plates in 
the Fatural History of the State of Few York, 
by her brother-in-law, Mr. James Hall, are from 
drawings made by her from nature, 

Mrs, Hall, the sister of Mrs. Brooks, is the au¬ 
thor of several pleasing poems which have ap- 
peai-ed under the signature of Hinda. 

When the world in throngs shall press 
To the battle’s glorious van; 

When the opj^res^ shall seek redress, 

And shall chiim the rights of man; ■ 

Then shall freedom smile again 
On the earth and on the main. 

When the tide of war sliall roll 
Like imperious ocean’s surge. 

From the tiopic to the pole, 

And to earth’s remotest veige 
'Then shall valor dash the gem 
From each tyrant’s diadem. 

When the banner is unfurled. 

Like a silver cloud in air. 

And the champions of the world 
In their might assemble there; 

Man shall rend his iion chain, 

And redeem his rights again. 

Then the thunderbolts shall fall. 

In their fury on each throne, 

W’here the despot holds in thrall 
Spirits nobler than his own ; 

And the cry of all shall be, 

Battle’s shix)ud or liberty] 

Then the trump shall echo loud, 

Stirrii g nations from afar, 

In the daring line to crowd, 

And to draw the blade of waar 
While the tide of life shall rain, 

And encrimson eveiy plain. 

Then the Saracen shall flee 
From the city of the Lord; 

Tlien, the light of victory 
Shall illume Judea’s sword:: 

And new liberty shall shine . 

On the Plains of Palestine. 

Then the Turk shall madly "view, 

How his crescent waxes dim; 

Like the waning moon, whose hue 
Fades on ocean's brim; 
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Then the cross of Christ shall stand 
On that consecrated laud. 

Yea, the light of freedom smiles 
On the Grecian phalanx now. 

Breaks upon Ionia’s isles. 

And on Ida’s lofty brow ; 

And the shouts of battle swell, 

■Where the Spartan lion fell I 

Where the Spartan lion fell, 

Proud and dauntless in the strife : 
How triumphant was his knell 1 
How sublime his close of life I 
Glory shone upon his eye, 

Glory which can never die I 

Soon shall earth awake in might; 

Retribution shall arise ; 

And all regions shall unite, 

To obtain the glorious prize ; 

And oppression’s iron crown, 

To the dust be trodden down. 

When the Almighty shall deform 
Heaven in his hour of wrath; 

When the angel of the storm. 

Sweeps in fury on his path; 

Then shall tyranny be hurled 
From the ‘bosom of the world. 

Yet, 0 freedom! yet awhile. 

All mankind shall own thy sway; 
And the eye of God shall smile 
On thy brightly dawning day; 

And all nations shall adore 
At thine altar evermore. 

STANZAS. 

Life hath its sunshine; but the ray 
Which dashes on its stormy wave 
Is but the beacon of decay, 

A meteor gleaming o’er the ^ave; 

And tliough its dawning hour is bright 
With fancy’s gayest colouring, 

Yet o’er its cloud-encumbered nighty 
Dark ruin flaps his raven wing. 

Life hath its flowers; and what are they ? 

The buds of early love and truth. 

Which spring and wither in a day, 

The gems of warm, confijiug youth: 
Alasl those buds decay and aie, 

Ere ripened and matured in bloom; 

E’en in an hour, behold them lie 
Upon the still and lonely tomb! 

Lil’e hath its pang of deepest thrill; 

Thy sting, relentless memory I 
Which wakes not, pierces not, until 
The hour of joy hath ceased to be. 

Then, when the heart is in its pall. 

And cold afflictions gather o’er, 

Thy mournful anthem doth recall 
Bliss which hath died to bloom no more. 

Life hnth its blessings; but the storm 
Sweeps like the desert wind in wrath. 
To sear and blight the loveliest form 
Which sports on earth’s deceitful path. 

01 soon the wild heart-broken wail, 

So changed from youth’s delightful tone, 
Floats mournfully upon the gale, 

When all is desolate and lone. 

Life hath its hope; a matin dream, 

A cankered flower, a setting sun, 

Which casts a transitory gleam 
Upon the even’s cloud of dun 


Pass hut an hour, the dream hath fled, 

The flowers tm earth forsaken lie; 

The sun hatli set, whose lustre shed 
A light upon the shaded sky, 

JACOB B. MOOEE. 

Jacob Bailey Moore, the father of the subject 
of the present sketch, was born September 5, 
1772, at Georgetown, on the Kennebeck, Maine. 
He was descended from a Scotch family, who emi¬ 
grated to N'ew England in the early part of the 
eighteenth century. Following the profession of 
his father, a physician, and during the Revolu¬ 
tionary war surgeon of a national vessel, he set¬ 
tled, after qualifying himself almost entirely by 
his own exertions, in the practice of medicine at 
Andover, in 1796, Avhere he remained until ho 
accepted, in 1812, the appointment of surgeon’s 
mate in the Eleventh regiment of United States 
Infantry. He remained in the service until De¬ 
cember of the same year, when he retired, much 
broken in health, and died on the 10th of January 
following. 

Dr. Moore was an excellent musician, and com¬ 
posed several piece's, a few of which were pub¬ 
lished in Holyoke’s Repository. lie was also the 
author of numerous songs and epistles, which ap¬ 
peared in the newspapers of the day. 

Jacob Bailey, the son of Dr. Moore, was born 
at Andover, October 31, 1797. Ho was appren¬ 
ticed, while a boy, in the office of the New 
Hampshire Patriot, one of the leading journals 
of New England, and which is remarkable for 
tlxe number of distinguif,hed editors and politi¬ 
cians it has furnished, alike from its type-setting 
and editorial desks, to all parts of the country. 

The Patriot was at this time owned by the 
celebrated Isaac Hill.* At the expiration of his 
indentures Mr. Moore became the partner of 
Mr. Hill, and afterwards, by marriage with Mr. 
Hill’s sister, liis brother-in-law. The two con¬ 
ducted the paper until January, 1823, when the 
partnership expired. Mr. Moore then devoted 
himself to the bookselling and publishing busi- 
ne-is, 

lie had previously, in April, 1822, com¬ 
menced the publication of Colmtiom^ — Tojwgro^ 
filially HistoHcal^ and Biographical^ rela'ing 
principally to Neio Hampshire, He was assisted 

♦ Isaac Bill, one of the most Influential political writers of 
the country, was born at CambrldjDro, Mass., April 6,1788. lie was 
tauzht the trade of a printer, and" in 18*,9 removed to Concord, 
N. H., where ho purchased th© offloo of the American Patriot, 
a paper started about &ix months before, which he disconti¬ 
nued, and ou the 18th of April, 18(j9, published the first number 
of the New Hampshire Patriot, a newapaT>er he contimted to 
edit until 1829, filling at various times within the same period, 
the offices of senator and representative in the State Legisla¬ 
ture. He was appointed Second Comptroller of the Treasury 
by General Jackson, but was rejected by the Senate, a rejec¬ 
tion which led to his election by the Legislature of liiH state, 
as a member of the body which had refused to confirm his no¬ 
mination. Ho remained in the Senate until 188C, when \w was 
elected Governor of his State, an otUoe which he lillod during 
three anccessive terms. He afterwards established IHH's New 
Hampshire Patriot, a paper in which ho opposed certain new 
measures of the Democratic party, of which he had long boon 
the leader in the state, with such success, that ho regained his 
impaired influence, and united his new i>apcr with the Patriot, 
in which ho had so long battled. He also, in January, 1889, 
commenced an agricultural periodical, The Farmer’s Monthly 
Visitor, which is still continued. 

The activity of his career was after this period much im¬ 
paired by disease. lie, however, still continued his Interest in 
politics, and was an Influential advocate of the Compromise 
Measures of ISfii). He died at Washington, March 22,1851. 



WILLIAM 

in the editorship of this work by Dr. J. Farmer.* 
The publiciition comprised original articles of re¬ 
search, on topics embraced in its plan, and re¬ 
prints of curious manuscripts, tracts, poems, and 
fugitive productions, illustrating the same topic, 
A portion of its pages was also devoted to re- 
A'iews and other magazine matter, of a contempo¬ 
rary character. It was conducted with much 
ability until its close, in December, 1824. It forms, 
in its completed shape, a series of three octavo vo¬ 
lumes. 

The publication we have named was one of the 
first devoted to local history in the country. It 
did good service in calling attention to many irn- 
portant subjects, and fostering a spirit of close 
historical inquiry. 

Duidng the continuance of this work Mr. Moore 
also prepared an<l published with Dr. Farmer, A 
Gazetteer of the Btateof Hefio Hampshire^ in a duo¬ 
decimo volume. 

In 1824 Mr. Moore published Annah of the 
Town of Concord^ from iU first Settlement in the 
year 1726 to the year 1823, with several Biogror 
pJhical Sketches ; to which is addecL^ A Memoir of 
the Fen-icook Indians^ a work of much interest, 
research, and value. 

In 1826 Mr. Moore commenced The New Mamp- 
shire Journal^ apolitical paper' which he main¬ 
tained with ability and influence until December, 
1829, when it passed into other hands, and was 
soon after united with the New Hampshire 
Statesman. In 1828 he was elected a repre mu¬ 
tative to the State Legislature, and in 1829 ap¬ 
pointed sherifi? of the county of Merrimack, an 
office which he retained for five years. After 
being connected for a short time with the Con¬ 
cord Statesman^ he removed in 1839 to the city 
of New York, where he became the editor of The 
Daily Whig^ an influential journal during the 
Harrison campaign. In 1840 he published The 
Lanos of Trade in the United States: being an 
abstract of the statutes of the several States and 
Territories concerning Debtors and Creditors; a 
small volume, designed as a popular manual on 
the Sill ject After the election, he obtained an 
impoi-taiit clerkship in the Post-office department 
at Washington. On the accession of Mr. Polk, 
in 1845, he was removed, and returning to New 


* Jolin Lamer xras "boTn *t Chelmsford, Mass., Jnne 12, 
1789. He was a descendant of Edward Farmer, who emi¬ 
grated from Warwickshire to Billerica, Mass., in 1760. lie 
received the limited education afforded in his boyhood at the 
common schools, and at the age of sixteen heeame a clerk in a 
-store at Amherst, New Hampshire, In ISIO he abandoned 
this occupation for that of school-keeping. He next studied 
medicine, and opened an apothccary^s store at Concord, in 
1821, with Dr. Samuel Morril, a eircuinstaiico to which he 
owes the title, popularly bestowed, of Doctor, haying never 
completed a couise of medical studies or applied for a degree. 

It was in this position that he continued, in bis leisure hours, 
to the close of his life, August 13, 18^, the laborious re¬ 
searches which he had already commenced, In the annals of 
New England. 

Dr. Fanner’s chief work is Ms GmeaZagical Register of the 
First SsUlere of Few Englanfl^ cfcc. ; to which are added^ 
various Biographical and Gemalogical Noteeff^ in which he 
traces the families of New England to their foundation in this 
country. He also prepared a new edition of Belknap’s His¬ 
tory of New Hampshire,t containing various corrections and 
illustrations of that work, and additional facts and notices of 
persons and events, therein mentioned. 

Dr- Farmer was also the antlior of several tracts relating to 
local history, and a frequent contributor to the Collections of 
the Massachusetts and New Hampshire Historical Societies. 

t pp. 112. 
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York kecame librarian of tbe New York Histori- 
cal Society. 

^ In this position, congenial to his tastes m an 
historian, Mr. Moore remained, devoting him¬ 
self earnestly to the preservation, arrangement, 
and enlargement of one of the most valuable col¬ 
lections of works illustrative of American His¬ 
tory in existence, until by the changing fortunes 
of politics his friends were again placed in power 
in 1848, and he received the appointment of post¬ 
master to San Francisco- 

In this office Mr. Moore rendered an important 
service to the country by his indefatigable labors 
in systematizing the business of the department, 
under circumstances of unusual difficulty. He 
returned after the next change of administration, 
with a di ease contracted in California, which 
closed his career a few months after, on tlie first 
of September, 1853- 

In 1846 Mr. Moore published the first volume 
of the Memoirs of American Goremors^ embrac¬ 
ing those of New Plymouth, from 1620 to 1692, 
and of Massachusetts Bay, from 1630 to 1689. 
It was his design to continue the series until it 
coinpriried Memoirs of the Colonial and Provin¬ 
cial Governors to the time of the Eevolution. 
The portion relating to New England was left by 
him in MS., ready for the press, and much of the 
remainder of the work in a fragmentary form. 

Mr. Moore was throughout his life an active 
collector of historical material. Even in Cali¬ 
fornia he found time to preserve the newspaper 
and fugitive literature of the eventful period of 
his siijourn. ^ 

Henet Eaton Mooee, a brother of Jacob B. 
Moore, was burn at Andover, N.H., 21st July, 
1803. He served his time with his brother and 
Isaac Hill. He published the Grafton Journal at 
Plymouth, N. H., from the 1st January, 1825, 
till March, 1826, when it ceased. During the 
latter portion of his life he gave his whole atten¬ 
tion to music; became a thorough proficient in 
the science, and distinguished as a teacher and 
/Composer. He was author of the Musical Cate¬ 
chism; Merrimack Collection of Instrumental 
Music; Mew Hampshire Collection of Church 
Music; The Choir; a Collection of Anthems^ 
Choruses^ and Set Fieces; and the Northern 
Harp—a Collection of Sacred Harmony. He 
died at East Cambridge, Mass,, October 23,1841. - 

John Weeks Mooi^e, another brother of the 
same family, was born at Andover, N. H., x4pril 
11, 1807; was educated as a printer by bis bro¬ 
ther, Jacob B- Moore. He has been connected 
with several journals, and edited the Bellows 
Falls Gazette, Yt., for several years. His prin¬ 
cipal work is the Complete Encyclopedia of Mu- 
sic^ — Elementary^ Technical^ Historical.^ Biogra¬ 
phical^ Yoca\ and l.^struD ental* 

WILLIAM EL SEWAED. 

William Heney Sewaed, the son of Dr, Samuel 
S. Seward of Florida, Orange County, New York, 
was born in that village on the sixteenth of May, 
1801. His-early fondness for books induced his 
parents to give him a liberal education, and after 
a preparation at various schools in the neighbor- 


* Lancuier, Mass., 8vo. pp. 352. t Dover, N. H., tvo. pp. 512. 


♦ Eoy. Syo. ppu 1004. Boston: 1854 
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hood of Ms resideucev he entered Union College 
in 1816. After completing his course at that in¬ 
stitution with distinguished honor, he studied law 
at Kew York with John Anthon, and afterwards 
with John Duer and Ogden Hotfinan. Soon after 
his admission to the bar he commenced practice in 
Auburn, iTew York, where he married in 1824. 

Mr, ^ewai’d rapidly rose to distinction in his 
professions He took an active interest in favor of 
the re-election of John Quincy Adams to the Pre¬ 
sidency, and presided at a convention of the young 
men of the sta e, hell in furtherance of that object 
in Utica, August 12,1828. In' 18S0 he was no¬ 
minated and elected by the anti-iuasoiiio party a 
member of the State Senate, where he remained 
for four years. In 188E ho made a tour in Europe 
of a few months with his father, during which he 
wrote home a series of letters which were pub¬ 
lished in the Albany Evening Journal. He was 
nominated in 1834 as the candidate of the Whig 
party f»r the office of Governor of the State, and 
was defeated, but on his re nomination in 1838 
was elected. During his administration, his re¬ 
commendation of the change in the school system, 
called for by the Roman Catholics, and which 
was finally adopted, caused much discussion and 
opposition. 

His administration was dne crowded with im¬ 
portant events, and his course on many disputed 
questions was in opposition on some occasions to 
Ms party friends as well as political opponents, 
hui; was universally regarded as marked by per¬ 
sonal ability. He was re-elected in 1810, but in 
1842, declining a re nomination, retired to the 
practice of his profession at Auburn. During the 
sis following years he was principally engaged in 
this manner, appearing in the course of his duties 
as counsel in several important trials in the state 
and nationM tribunals with great success. He 
took an active part as a speaker in the presiden¬ 
tial campaigns of 1844 and 1848, and in February, 

1849, Wits chosen by a large majority United 
States Senator. On the expiration of his term in 
1855, he was re-elected to the same body. 

Mr. Seward has taken a prominent position in 
the Senate as an opponent of the comprprnise of 

1850, and of .the repeal of the Mis.souri compro¬ 
mise. In 18.53 an edition of his works was pub¬ 
lished in Hew York in three octavo volumei?, con¬ 
taining a complete collection of his speeclies in the 
state and national senate, and before popular as¬ 
semblies, with, his messages as governor, his 
forensic arguments, a number of miscellaneous ad¬ 
dresses, his letters from Europe, and selections 
from his public correspondence. One of the most 
valuable portions of these volumes, in a literary 
and historical point of view, Is the Mtea <m Km 

originally issued as the Introduction to 
the Hatural History of New York, published by 
the legislature in 1812. It extends to 172 ocstavo 
pages, and contains a carefully prepared and 
highly interesting review of the intellectual pro¬ 
gress of the state in science, literature, and art. 

XJHB AMKRIOAK PBOPLi:—THBliC MOBAL A10> JimriXBaWAL 
DB.VKLOPJ1E1NT.* 

A kind of reverence is paid by all nations to anti¬ 
quity. There is no one that does not trace its lineage 


♦ From an Address at CWlege, 1851 


from the gods, or from those w'ho were especially fa¬ 
vored by the gods. Every people has had its age of 
gold, OP Augustan age, or lieroic age—^an age, alas I 
for ever passed. These prejudices are not altogether 
unwholesome. Although they produce a conviction 
of declining virtue, which is unfavorable to generous 
emulation, yet a people at once ignorant and irre- 
verential would necessarily become licentious. Ne¬ 
vertheless, such prejudices ought to be modified. It 
is untrue, that in the period of a nation’s rise from 
disorder to refinement, it is not able to continually 
surpass itself. We see the present, plainly, dis- 
[ tinctly, with all its coarse outlines, its rough inequa¬ 
lities, its dark hlots, and its glaring deformities. We 
hear all its tumultuous sounds and jarring discords. 
We see and hear the past, through a distance which 
reduces all its inequalities to a plane, mellows all its 
shades into a pleashig hue, and subdues even its 
hoarsest voices into harmony. In our own case, the, 
jirejudice is less erroneous than in most others. The 
revolutionary age was truly a heroic one. Its exi- 
genci^ called forth the genius, and the talents, and 
the virtues of society, and they ripened amid the 
hardships of a long and severe trial. But there were 
selfishness, and vice, and fictions, then, as now, al¬ 
though comparatively subdued and repressed. You 
have only to consult impartial history, to learn that 
neither public faith, nor public loyalty, nor private 
viitue, culminated at that period in our own coun¬ 
try, while a mere glance at the literature, or at the 
stage, or at the politics of any European country, in 
any previous age, reveals the fact that it was marked, 
more distinctly than the present, by licentious mo¬ 
rals and mean ambition. 

Reasoning d priori again, as we did in another 
case, itk only just to infer in favor of the United 
States an improvement of morals from tixeir esta¬ 
blished progress in knowledge and power; other¬ 
wise, the philosophy of society is misuudei’stood, and 
we must change all our courses, and henceforth seek 
safety in imbecility, and virtue in superstition and 
ignorance. 

What shall be the test of the national mora^.s? 
Shall it be the eccentricity of crimes? Certainly 
not; for then we must compare the criminal eccen¬ 
tricity of to-day with that of yesterday. The result 
of the comparison would be only this, that the crimes 
of society change with changing circumstances. 

Loyalty to the state is a public virtue. Was it 
ever deeper-toned or more universal than it is now? 
I know tliere Are ebullitions of passion and discon¬ 
tent, sometimes breaking out into disorder and vio¬ 
lence ; but was faction ever more effectually dis¬ 
armed and harmless than it is now % There is a loy¬ 
alty that springs from the affection that we bear to 
onr native soil. This we have as strong as any peo¬ 
ple. But it is not the soil alone, nor yet the soil be-, 
neath our feet and the skies over our heads, that 
constitute our country. It is its freedom, equality, 
justice, greatness, and glory. Who among us is so 
low as to be insensible of an interest in them ? Four 
hundred thousand natives of other lands every year 
voluntarily renounce their own sovereigns, and swear 
f^lty to our own. ^ Who has ever known an Ame¬ 
rican to transfer his allegiance permanently to a 
foreign power? 

The spirit of the laws, in any country, is a true 
index to the morals of a people, just in proportion to 
the power they exercise in making them. Who 
complains here or elsewhere, that crime or immo¬ 
rality blots our statute-books with licentious enact¬ 
ments? 

The character of a country’s magistrates, legisla¬ 
tors, and captains, chosen by a people, reflects their 
own. Itia true that in the earnest canvassing which 
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80 frequently recurring elections require, suspicion 
often follows the magi8ti*ate, and scaiidnl follows in 
the footsteps of the statesman. Yet, when his course 
has been foiished, what magistrate has left a name 
tarnished by corruption, or what statesman has left 
an act or an opinion so erroneous that decent charity 
cannot excuse, though it m;jy disapprove? What 
ehieftiiiii ever tempered military triumph with so 
much moderation as he who, when he had placed 
our standard on the battlements of the capital of 
Mexico, not only received an offer of supreme au¬ 
thority from the conquered nation, but declined it? 

The mannei's of a nation are the outwaid form of 
its inner life. Where is woman held in so chivalrous 
respect, and where does she deserve that eminence 
better? Where is propei-ty more safe, commercial 
honor better sustained, or human life moi*e sacred ? 

Modeiatioii is a virtue in private and in public 
life. Has not the great increase of private wealth 
manifested itself chiefly in widening the circle of 
education and elevatii.g the standard of popular in¬ 
telligence ? With forces whieh, if combined and di¬ 
rected by ambition, would subjugate this continent 
at once, we have made only two very short wars— 
the one confessedly a war of defence, and the other 
ended by paying for a peace and for a domain al¬ 
ready fully conquered. 

W here lies the secret of the increase of virtue which 
has thus been established ? I think it will be found 
in the entire emancipation of the consciences of men 
from either direct or indirect control by established 
ecclesiastical or political systems. Religious classes, 
like political pai-ties, have been left to compete in 
the great work of moral education, and to entitle 
themselves to the confidence and affection of society, 
by the purity of their faith and of their momls. 

I am well aware that some, who may be willing 
to adopt the general conclusions of this argument, 
will object that it is not altogether sustained by the 
action of the government itself, however true it may 
be that it is sustained by the great action of society. 
I cannot enter a field where truth is to be sought 
among the disputations of passion and prejudice. I 
may say, however, in reply first, that the govern¬ 
ments of the UniW States, although more perfect 
than any other, and although they embrace the great 
ideas of the age more fully than any other, are, ne¬ 
vertheless, like all other governmeats, founded on 
compromises of some abstract truths and of some na¬ 
tural rights. 

As government is impressed by its constitution, so 
it must necessarily act. This may suffice to explain 
the phenomenon complained of. But it is true, also, 
that no government ever did altogether act otit, 
purely and for a long period, all the virtues of its 
original constitution. Hence it is that we are so 
well told by Boliiigbroke, that every nation must 
perpetually renew its constitution or perish. Hence, 
moreover, it is a great excellence of our system, that 
sovereignty resides, not in Congress and the presi¬ 
dent, nor yet in the governments of the states, but 
in the people of the U nited States. If the sovereign 
be just and fiim and uncorrupted, the governments 
can always be brought back from any aberrations, 
and even the constitutions themselves, if in any de¬ 
gree imperfect, can he amended. This great idea of 
the sovereignty of the people over their government 
glimmers in the British system, while it fills our own 
with a broad and glowing light. 

Let not your king and parliament in one, 

Much less apart, hiistake themselves for that 
Which is most worthy to bo thought upon, 

Nor think they are essentially the Statj®. 

Let them not fancy that the authority 
And privileges on them bestowed, 

Conferred, are to set up a majesty, 


Or a power or a glory of their own; 

But let them know it was for a deeper life 

■Which they hut lepreseiit; 

That there s on earth a yet auguster thing. 

Veiled though it be, than x>arliament or king., 

Gentlemen, you are devoted to the pursuit of 
knowledge in order that you may impart it to the 
state. What Fenelon was to France, you may be to 
your country. Before you teach, let me enjoin upon 
you to study well the capacity and the disposition 
of the American people. I have trie<l to pioveto 
you only that while they inherit the impei fectioi^ 
of humanity they are yet youthful, apt, vigorous, and ■ 
viriuous, and therefore, that they are worihy, and 
will make noble uses of your best instruetions. 

In 1859, Mr. Seward, after the adjournment 
of the Senate, made a second and extended tour 
in Europe, remaining abroad about eight 
months, visiting Egypt and the Hcly Laud. At 
the convention of the Republican party, held at 
Chicago, in May, 1860, he received on the first 
ballot, on the nomination of a Presidential 
candidate, one hundred and seventy-three votes 
out of the whole number of four hundred and 
sixty-five cast, including the votes of nine 
States, Massachusetts, New York, and Califor¬ 
nia being of the number. On the third ballot. 
Mr. Lincoln was chosen, and in the popular 
canvass which ensued, Mr. Seward gave him his 
hearty support in an extended tour through the 
West, during which he advocated his election 
in a series of occasional speeches, setting forth 
the principles of the Republican party with bis 
accustomed readiness and resources of popular 
eloquence. When Mr. Lincoln became Presi¬ 
dent, the following March, Mr. Seward was 
appointed Secretary of State. The eminent 
services he rendered to the country in this 
capacity, during the war, are familiar to..the 
public in the daily progress of events, watched 
with so much anxiety, in the upholding the 
national honor abroad and the preservation of 
peace wdth foreign countries, when peace was 
sorely assailed; while an enduring literary 
record of his labors has been given to the 
world in the ample published volumes of his 
Diplomatic Cori'esponclenee^ issued by order -of 
Congress, at Washington. In these, as in his 
other writings and speeches, Mr. Seward exhibits 
a command of language, a facility and copious¬ 
ness of illustration, an inexhaustible fertility of 
resources, wliich, with the importance of the 
situation wliich called them forth, will render 
them memorable among the state papers in the 
American archives. Nor are the services of 
Mr. Seward to bis country, at this crisis,, likely 
to be less regarded by the personal sacrifices 
which he has made at the helm of state, where 
Ills independence and force of character drew 
upon him the dagger of a conspirator in the 
revolting tragedy of the murder of President 
Lincoln, and the attempted assassination of 
other leading members of the Government. 
Mr. Seward’s strength of mind 4nd fortitude 
were displayed to an admirable degree through¬ 
out this melancholy* period of suffering, when 
in hours of extremity his life seemed to' be 
maintained by his devotion to the public wel¬ 
fare. Happily, liis strength was restored, enabling 
him still to fulfil the cabinet and other duties of 
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Ms onerous position as Secretary of State. In 
addition to the Li'plomatic Correspondence just 
alluded to, and various public speeches, a fourth 
volume of Mr. Seward’s works lias been issued, 
entitled, Recent S 2 )eeche 8 and Writings of Wil¬ 
liam H. Seward^ 1864-1861 (New York, 1861, 
8vo, pp. 696). Like its predecessors of the 
series, it is edited with a- prefatory memoir 
and notes, by Mr. George E. Baker. Besides 
various important speeches before popular 
assemblies and in the Senate of the United 
States, it contains a Biogra;phy of Be Witt 
Clinton-^ and several orations and addresses on 
The Destiny of America^ at Ooluinbus, Ohio, in 
1853; The True Basis of American Jndepend- 
befoi’e the American Institute, New York, 
the same year; The Physical^ Mora\ and 
Intellectual De'oelopment of the American 
People^ before the Phi Beta Kap])a of 
Yale College, in 1854; and The Pilgrims and 
Liberty^ an oration at Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
December 21, 1855. 

*’"The last noticeable acts of Mr. Seward’s 
public life related to the acquisition of Alaska, 
and to that firm diplomatic attitude which did 
much to compel the late Napoleon III. to aban¬ 
don his ill-advised scheme of founding an em¬ 
pire in Mexico. 

After retiring into private life in 1869, Mr. 
Seward visited California, Mexico, and the "West 
Indies. In August, 1870, at the age of almost 
threescore and ten, he left his home at Auburn 
to extend Ms travels around the world; and he 
returned in good health fourteen months later. 
In the interim he had crossed the continent to 
the Pacific Ocean, visited Japan, China, and 
Cochin China, which particularly attracted his 
attention as connected with the developing com¬ 
merce of our Pacific coast; also the Eastern Ar¬ 
chipelago, the Straits of Malacca, and Ceylon; 
British India; Egypt and Palestine; and made 
a hasty return through Europe, by way of Con¬ 
stantinople and Athens, Hungary and Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, France, Germany, and Eng¬ 
land. He was received by the rulers of every 
land with high honors, as a chief representative 
citizen of the Republic. While engaged in pre¬ 
paring two volumes as a legacy to posterity, he 
died at his home in Auburn, October 10, 1872. 
One work has appeared: William B. Seward'^s 
Traneh Around the World: Edited by Olite 
Risley Seward^ 1873, pp. 730; hut the other, a 
History of his Life and Times, was left only half 
completed, and is expected to be finished by his 
son, Mr. F. W. Seward, who was Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of State. The duty of preparing a fitting 
memorial address to he delivered at Albany in 
April, 1873, was assigned to lion. Charles 
Francis Adams, and faithfully discharged. 

** CONDITION OP CHINA — PBOJf TRAVELS AROUND THE 
WORLD. 

The Chinese, though not of the Caucasian race, 
nave all its political, social, and moral capabili¬ 
ties. Long ago, they reached a higher plane of 
civilization than most of the European states at¬ 
tained until a much later period. The Western 
nations have since risen above that plane. The 
whole world is anxiously inquiring whether China 
is to retrieve the advantages she has lost, and if 


she is to come within the family of modern civil¬ 
ized states, Mr. Burlingame’s sanguine temper¬ 
ament and charitable disposition led him to form 
too favorable an opinion of the present condition 
of China. In his anxiety to secure a more liberal 
policy on the part of the Western nations toward 
the ancient empire, he gave us to understand, es¬ 
pecially in his speeches, that, while China has 
much to learn from the W’estern nations, she is 
not without some peculiar institutions which they 
may advantageously adopt. This is not quite 
true. Although China is far from being a bar¬ 
barous state, yet every system and institution, 
there is inferior to its corresponding one in the 
West. Whether it be the abstract sciences, such 
as philosophy and psychology, or whether it be 
the practical forms of natural science, astronomy, 
geology, geography, natural history, and chemis¬ 
try, or the concrete ideas of government and laws, 
morals and manners; whether it be in the eea- 
tbetic arts or mechanics, everything in China is 
effete. Chinese education rejects science; Chi¬ 
nese industry proscribes invention ; Chinese mor¬ 
als appeal not to conscience but to convenience; 
Chinese architecture and navigation escliewall im¬ 
provement; Chinese government maintains itself 
by extortion and terror ; Chinese religion is ma¬ 
terialistic— not even mystic, much less spiritual. 
If we ask how this inferiority has come about, 
among a people who have achieved so much in the 
past, and have capacities for greater achievement 
in the future, we must conclude that, owing to 
some error in their ancient social system, the fa¬ 
culty of invention has been arrested in its exercise 
and impaired. 

China first became known to the Western world 
by the discovery of Marco Polo in the thirteenth 
century. At that period and until after the ex¬ 
plorations of Yasco de Gama, China appears to 
have been not comparatively great, prosperous, 
and enlightened, but absolutely so. An empire 
extending from the snows of Siberia to the tropics, 
and from the Pacific to the mountain sources of 
the great rivers of Continental Asia, its popula¬ 
tion' constituted one-fourth of the huinau race. 
Diversified climate and soil afforded all the re¬ 
sources of public and private wealth. Science 
and art developed those resources. Thus, when 
European nations came upon the shores of China, 
in the sixteenth century, they found the empire 
independent and self-sustaining. The Mantchoos 
on the norlh had invaded the empire and substi¬ 
tuted a Tartar dynasty at Peking for a native dy¬ 
nasty at Nanking, but the conquerors*and the 
conquered were still Chinese, and the change was 
a revolution and not a subjugation. China having 
thus attained all the objects of national life, came 
to indulge a sentiment of supercilious pride, under 
the infiuence of which she isolated herself from 
all other nations. Her government from the ear¬ 
liest period was in the hands of a scholastic and 
pedantic class, a class which elsewhere has been 
found incapable of practical rule. Since the iso¬ 
lation took place, that class has effectively exer¬ 
cised all the powers of the state in repressing 
inquiry and stifling invention, through fear that 
change in any direction would result in their own 
overthrow. The long isolation of the empire, and 
the extirpation of native invention, have ended 
in reversing the position of China. From being 
self-sustaining and independent, as she was when 
found by the European States, she has become 
imbecile, dependent, and helpless. Without mili¬ 
tary science and art, she is at the mercy of West¬ 
ern nations. Without the science.of political 
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economy, the GoTernment is incapable of main¬ 
taining an adequate system of revenue; and, 
■without the science of Western laws and morals, 
it is equally incapable of maintaining an impar¬ 
tial and effective administration of justice. Hav¬ 
ing refused to adopt Western arts and sciences, 
the Government is incapable of establishing and 
maintaining a beneficial domestic administration. 
Insurrections and revolutions are therefore una¬ 
voidable, nor can the Government repress them 
without the aid of the Western powers. She pays 
the European nations for mating the clothing for 
her people, and the arms with which they must 
defend themselves. She imports not only the 
precious metals, but coal and iron, instead of 
allowing her own mines to be opened. She for¬ 
bids the employment of steam and animal power 
in mechanics, and so largely excludes her fabrics 
from foreign markets. 

Though China would now willingly leave all the 
world alone, other nations cannot afford to leave 
her alone. Great Britain must send her cotton 
fabrics and iron manufactures. The United States 
must send her steam-engines and agricultural im¬ 
plements, and bring away her coolies. Italy, 
France, and Belgium must have her silks, and j 
all .he world must have her teas, and send her 
their religions. All these operations cannot go on 
wi bout steam-engines, stationary as well as ma¬ 
rine, Hoe’s printing-press, and the electric tele¬ 
graph. 

Now for the question of the prospects of China. 
Before attempting to answer this, it will be well 
to define intelligently the present political condi¬ 
tion of China. Certainly it is no longer an abso¬ 
lutely sovereign and independent empire, nor has 
it yet become a protectorate of any other empire. 
It is, in short, a state under the constant and 
active surveillance of the Western maritime na¬ 
tions. This surveillance is exercised by their 
diplomatic representatives, and by their naval 
forces backed by the menace of military inter¬ 
vention- In determining whether this precarious 
condition of China is likely to continue, and whe¬ 
ther its endurance is desirable, it w*ould be well 
to consider what are the possible’alternatives. 
There are only three: First, ahsolutegSubjugation 
by some foreign state; second, the establishment 
of a protectorate by some foreign state; third, a 
complete popular revolution, overthrowing not 
only the present dynasty, but the present form 
of government, and establishing one which shall 
be in harmony wdth the interests of China and the 
spirit of^ the age. The Chinese people, inflated 
with national pride, and contempt for Western 
sciences, arts, religions, morals, and manners, 
are not prepared to accept the latter alternative. 
The rivalry of the Western nations, with the fluc¬ 
tuations of the balance of their political powers, 
render it dangerous for any foreign state to as¬ 
sume a protectorate. The second alternative is, 
therefore, out of the question. We have already 
expressed the opinion that mankind have outlived 
the theory of universal empire, and certainly the 
absolute subjugation of China by any Western 
state would be a nearer approach to universal 
empire than Greek, or Roman, or Corsican, or 
Cossack ever dreamed of. The exercise of sov¬ 
ereignty in China by a national dynasty, under 
the surveillance and protection of the maritime 
powers, is the condition most favorable to the 
country and most desirable. The maintenance of 
it seems practicable so far as it depends upon the 
consent of the maritime surveillant powers. But 
how long the four hundred million of people 
142 


within the empire will submit to its continuance 
is a question which baffles all penetration. The 
present Government favors and does all it can to 
maintain it. Prince Kung and Wan-Siang are 
progressive and renovating statesmen, but a year 
or two hence a new emperor will come to the 
throne. The literati^ now less bigoted than here¬ 
tofore, have an unshaken prestige among the peo¬ 
ple, and, for aught any one can judge, the first 
decree of the new emperor may be the appoint¬ 
ment of a reactionary ministry, with the decapi¬ 
tation of the present advisers of the throne. Let 
it, then, be the policy of the AVestern nations to 
encourage and sustain the sagacious reformers 
of China, and in dealing with that extraordinary 
people to practise in all things justice, modera¬ 
tion, kindness, and sympathy. 


WILLIAM HENRY FURNESS. 

William H. Furness, born in 1802, was gradu-' 
ated at Harvard College in 1820; studied the¬ 
ology, and soon after his ordination in 1823, 
became the minister of a Unitarian church in 
Philadelphia. He published in 1836 a volume on 
the Four Gospels^ which he expanded into a large 
work in 1838, entitled Jesus and His Biographers. 
He is also the author of A Life of Christ; Do¬ 
mestic Worship; Julius^ and Other Tales.from 
the German^ 1856; Thoughts on the Life and 
Character of Jesus of Razareth^ The Veil 

Partly Lifted and Jesus Becoming Visible^ 1864; 
Unconscious Truth of the Four Gospels^ 1868; 
Jesus.^ 1870. 

Dr. Furness has translated Schiller’s “ Song of 
the Bell,” and a number of other German poems, 
with great beauty and fidelity. A portion of 
these have been collected in a small volume with 
the title, Gems of German Verse. He is also the 
author of several hymns included in the collec¬ 
tion in use by his denomination. 

His theological position is somewhat peculiar 
and quite consjncuous, even in a denomination so 
.strongly marked by indi vidualities as his own. He 
accepts for the most part the miraculous facts of 
the New Testament, yet accounts for them by 
the moral and sjnritual forces resulting from the 
pre-eminent character of the Saviour, who, in his 
view, is an exalted form of humanity. 

As a preacher, Dr. Furness has great power, 
and his sermons, of which a volume appeared 
in 1855, are remarkable for the union of specu¬ 
lation and feeling. 


HTMlSr- 

What is this ? and whither, whence, 
This consuming secret sense, 
Longing for its rest and food, 
lu some hidden, untried good ? 

Naught that charms the ear or eye 
Gan its hunger satisfy; 

Active, restless, it would pierce 
Through the outward universe. 

Tis the soul, mysterious name! 

God it seeks, from God it came; 
ATliile I muse, I feel the fire, 
Burning on, and mounting higher. 

Onward, upward, to thy throne, 

O thou Infinite, unknown, 
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Still it presseth, till it see 
Tliee ill all, and all in thee. 

HYMK. 

I feel 'within a want 
Fox* ever burning there; 
What I so thirst for, grant, 

0 Thou who hearest prayer. 

This IS th^ thing I crave, 

A likeness to tliy Son; 

This would I rather have 
Than call the world my own, 

’Tis my most fervent prayer; 

Be it more fervent still. 

Be ii my highest care, 

Be it my settled will 


**A8oii of Dr. Furness, ITorace Howard Fur- 
•ness, is now editing a I^eio Varioruin Edition of 
Ehahespeare^ embracing the various readings of 
the principal editors. The first volume, liomeo 
and Juliet^ appeared in 1871, and Macbeth in 
1873. In a spirit of sympathy with this work, 
Mrs. ir. H. Furness has prepared a Concordance 
to the Poems of Shakespeare. Part I: Venus 
and Adonis^ appeared in 1872. 


COLLEGE OF CHAELESTON, 8. C.—SOUTH CAEOLI3S-A 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA. 

One of the first libend institutions of learning 
founded in South Carolina was the College of 
Charleston. It was incori)orated by an Act of the 
Legislature in 1786. Several legacies had been 
left by citizens of the state, endowing the first 
college which might be chartered, and these the 
College of Charleston shared iu common with two 
others which were chartered on the same day. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert Smith, afterwards Pro- 
*tastant Episcopal Bishop of the diocese, then the 
master of a graminar-achool in Charleston, was ap¬ 
pointed the Pnncipal, and in 1791: the first class 
graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
The old barracks of the city were employed as the 
college edifice; and here the studies were con¬ 
tinued until 1826. The institution never having 
been separated from the grammar-school, did nob 
acquire the rank of a college, and in a few years 
became merely a private school. In 1829 it was 
revived under the superintendence of Bishop Bow¬ 
en, its oldest graduate, by the union of three of 
the principal private schools in the city; and by 
means of the liberality of the citizens the old bar¬ 
racks were rexnoved and a more commodious 
building erected. Bishop Bowen, having reorgan¬ 
ized the college, retired from its management, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. Jasper Adams, D.D. 
The grammar-school was still attached to the col¬ 
lege ; and financial difficulties having arisen, tlie 
exercises were suspended in 1835. 

In 1837 the charter was amended, the college 
ceded its property to the city, which in return 
charged itself with its maintenance, and it was re¬ 
organized in 1838, the Rev. William Brantly being 
appointed president. Dr, Brantly died in 1846, 
and was succeeded by the second incumbent, W. 
Peronneau Finley. The faculty consists of a Pre¬ 
sident, and Profes.sors of Moral Sciences, Greek 
and Latin, Astronomy and FTatural Philosophy, 


' Mathematics, ITistory and Belles Lettres, and of 
Zoology and Paleontology, with the Ouratox’ship 
of the Museum or Cabinet of Natural Histoi*y 
attached, llr. K R. Middleton is now presi¬ 
dent (1872). 

The late Elias Horry, Esq., by a donation of 
six thousand dollars, founded the Horry Profes¬ 
sorship of Moral Pliilosophy, which is held ex 
officio by the President. In 1848 the citizens 
generally, by subscription, endowed a Professor¬ 
ship of History and Belles Lettres. 

To the liberality of the citizens also, at the 
suggestion made in 1860, at the session in Ohaides- 
ton of the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, the college is indebted for a very 
large and valuable Cabinet of Natural Histoi-y. 
Among those who were most fox-ward in contri¬ 
buting to this collection may be mentioned the 
names of Messi-s. Tuomey, Holmes, Bachman, Au¬ 
dubon, and Agassiz. Dr. L. A. Frampton has 
presented his valuable library to the college, and 
the munificence of the legislature has supplied the 
means of building a suitable house for its reception, 
Tlie late Ker Boyce, Esq., bequeathed by his will 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars, to be ai)pi'o- 
priated to the sujxport of young men of the Baptist 
communion, while attending the course of instruc¬ 
tion in the college. The average number of stu¬ 
dents is from fifty to sixty; and the curriculum 
does not differ materially from that of other col¬ 
leges in the Union. 

The Rev. J. W. Miles, eminent as a clergyman 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Charleston, 
for his scholarship and for his fine philosophical 
powers of mind, was connected with this institu¬ 
tion as Professor of the History of Philosophy 
and of Greek Literature. His published addresses 
—a discourse before the graduating class in 1861; 
The Ground of Moral% a discourse on a similar 
occasion in 1852; and another, The Student of 
Philology^ at the close of the same year before the 
Literary Societies of the South Carolina College 
—exhibit hia scholarship, vigor, and originality of 
thought and enthusiasm. An elaborate work from 
his pen, published by John Russell in Charleston, 
Philosophic Theology; or Ultimate Grounds of 
all Meligious Belief hosed in Peason^ established 
his reputation as a theologian. The work is a mo- 
tsphysical discussion of points of faith, “ spring¬ 
ing from the necessity which the mind of the 
writer has felt for rendei'ing to itself a sufficient 
reason for its convictions respecting religious be¬ 
lief, upon grounds of certainty, beyond the ordi¬ 
nary sphere of controversy.” Mr. Milos was the 
orator appointed by the joint committee of the 
city council arxd citizens of Charleston on ooqasion 
of the funeral of the Hon. John 0. Calhoun. In 
his address ho presented a philosophical view of 
the character and relations of the statesman. He 
has also been a contributor to the Southern Quar¬ 
terly Review- 

SouTH Oaeolina College was founded by Act 
of Assembly in December, 1801, which declared 
that the proper education of youth should al¬ 
ways be an object of legislative attention as con¬ 
tributing to the prosperity of society; and pla<*ed 
the institution in a central position “ where all its 
youth may be educated for the good oi*dcr and 
harmony of the whole.” A board of trustees was 
established which secured to tlie college the ser- 
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Tices and inflnence of the first men of the state. 
The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Senate and Speaker of the House, and 
all the judges and chancellors are trustees ex 
officio, and twenty others are elected by the Le^s- 
latiire every four years. The Governor is Presi¬ 
dent of the Board. Lately the Chairmen of the 
Committees of both houses on the College and 
Education, hre made ex offiiuo members. The full 
board is composed of thirty-six, generally of the 
most influential men in the state. 

The accommodations for students are ample. 
A new hall for Commencement and other pur¬ 
poses has been lately added to the buildings, at an 
expense of about thirty-five thou^^and dollars. It 
is of the Corinthian order, of large dimensions, 
being one hundred and thirty feet in length, sixty- 
eight in breadth, and fifty-nine in height. The 
library, though not large, is a very choice one. 
There are now upwards of 20,000 volumes; and it 
contains mnny rare and costly works. Gen. 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney and Judge Johnson 
of the U. S. Court, were members of the commit¬ 
tee who made the fir-t purchase of books when 
the College went into operation. They were 
procured in London, from the well known hook- 
seller, Lackington. Many of the finest volumes 
belonged to private libraries, and the names of 
some of the most di-tinguished men in England 
may be found in them, as former proprietors, 

Eor the later selections of books for the library 
it is much indebted to Dr. Cooper, Professors 
Henry, Nott, and Elliott, and President Thomwell, 
but most especially to the late Stephen Elliott, Pro¬ 
fessor Nott, and [j^ofessor now Bishop Elliott. A 
number of books were ordered by Mr. Stephen 
Elliott, and purchased by Mr. Henry Junius Hott, 
then in Europe, and afterwards Professor of Belief 
Lettres. Since 1836 the sum of $62,374 has 
been expended. The collection is rich in costly 
foreign works, illustrating the Fine Arts, Anti¬ 
quities, Classical Literature, and the specialities 
of science. 

The general welfare of the College was liberally 
provided for by its endowment and the state ap¬ 
propriation. The President and seven professors 
were all furnished with comfortable residences. 
The salary of the President was $3,000, payable 
quarterly in advance, and that of the Professors 


$2,500, payable in the same manner, from the 
public treasury. In 1845 the Comptroller-Gen¬ 
eral reported the whole amount of expenditure 
by the State, on the College, up to that date, 
at $698,679 23. The annual appropriation 
amounted in 1854 to $24,600. Eor many years 
the state has also appropriated $37,000 for free 
schools, and at the meeting of the Legislature 
in December, 1854, it was increased to $74,600, 
besides some $3,000 for two military schools. 
Ho appropriation asked by the Board of Trus¬ 
tees has ever been refused. Of course great 
discretion and wisdom have been exercised in. 
all cases where applications have been made. 

The Presidents of the College have been— 
Jonathan Maxcy, 1804 to 1820; Stephen Elliott, 
1820, declined to accept; Thorans Cooper, 1820, 
pro tern.’; Thomas Cooper, 1821 to 1834; Pohert 
Henry, 1834, pro tem.\ Kobert W. Barnwell, 
1835 to 1843 ; Kobert Henry, 1843 to 1845 ; 
Wm. C.Preston, 1845 to 1851; Jas. H. Thomwell, 
1851 to 1856; A. B. Longstreet, 1857 to 1861; 
Rev. Robert W. Barnwell, LL. D., 1870. 

The first President, Dr. Matey, has the honor 
of having discharged that office with efficiency 
in three colleges. He w-as bom in Attleborough, 
Mass., Sept. 2, 1768; was educated at Brown 
University, where in 1787, on taking his degree, 
he delivered a poem on the Prospects of America. 
He was then tutor in the College for four years. 
Having qualified himself for the ministry, in 1791 
he was ordained pastor of the First Baptist Church 
at Providence, and the same day Professor of 
Divinity in the University. On the death of 
President Manning, in 1792, he was chosen his 
successor at the early age of twenty-fout. He 
delivered at this time several dis(‘ourses, which 
were published; a Sermon on the Death of Man¬ 
ning, Discourses on the Existence and Attributes 
of God and on the Doctrine of the Atonement,’ 
In 1802 he was called to succeed President 
Jonathan Edwards, at Union, where he remained 
till 1804. The rest of his life was passed as 
the head of the College at Columbia. He died 
June 4, 1820. His high personal qualities and 
virtues in his office were thus commemorated in 
1854, in an oration by the Hon. James L. Pet- 
tigru, on the Semi-Centennial celebration of the 
College, 
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Jonathan Maxcy exerted no little influence on the 
character of the youth of his day; and his name is 
never to be meiitiotied by his disciples without reve¬ 
rence. He had many eminent qualifications for his 
office. His genius was aesthetic ; persiiasi<»a flowed 
from his lips; and his eloquence diffused over every 
subject the bright hues of a warm imagination. He 
was deeply imbued with classical learning, and the 
philosophy of the human mind divided his heart 
with the love of polite literature. With profound 
piety, he was free from the slightest taint of bigotry 
or narrowness. Early in life he had etitered into 
the ministry, under sectarian banners; but though 
he never resiled from the creed wliieh he had 
adopted—so Catholic was his spirit—so genial his 
soul to the inspirations of faith, hope, and charity— 
that whether in the chair or the pulpit, he never 
seemed to us less than an Apostolic teacher. Kever 
will the charm of his eloquence be erased from the 
memory oii which ibs impression has oiice been made. 
His elocution was equally winning and peculiar. 
He spoke in the mo.st delibei'iite manner ; his voice 
was clear and gentle; his action composed and 
quiet; yet no man had sueh command over the 
noisy sallies of youth. His presence quelled every 
disorder. The most riotous offender shrank from 
the reproof of that pale brow and intelle rtual eye. 
The reverence that attended him stilled the progress 
of disaffection; and to him belonged the rare power 
—exercised in the face of wondering Europe by 
Lamartine—of quelling by persuasion, the spirit of 
revolt 

Thomas Cooper, one of the most active spirits 
sent over by the old world to e.stablish themselves 
in the politics of the new, was born in London, 
October 22, l7o9. Having been educated at Ox¬ 
ford, become a proficient in ohciiiistry, and ac¬ 
quired a knowledge of the law and inediclne, 
he brought these aciui-sitious to America, joining 
his friend, Dr. Priestley,* at Northumberland, 


* Priestley, the son of a cloth-dresaer near Leeds, whose scien¬ 
tific discoveries in England had staini»ed him as one of the first 
chemists of the ago, and whoso religions and political princi¬ 
ples, as a tFriitarian and advocate of the French RovoIiitioD, 
had rendered him the object of popular persecution (bis house 
and library in Birmingham wore burnt by the mob in 1791), 
came to America, whither hie sons had already emigrated in 
1794. lie arrived i v Now York on the fimrth of June of that 
year, and was received with great attention by the citizens, 
who, uot lo.ig af er, proposed a subscription of a thousand, dol¬ 
lars for a course of lectures on Experimental Philosophy, if he 
would deliver them. In July he went to Northumberland in 
Pennsylvania, whore his son had an agricultural settlement 
He soon established himself in his old habits, constructing a 
library, wrltiiig books as rapidly as usual, and resuming his 
chemical experiments. He was offered the Professoiship of 
Chemistry in the University of Ponnsylvanln, with a good sa¬ 
lary, and declined the appointment, p.-eferring his own dispo¬ 
sition of his time in retirement He do ivered two courses of 
public lecture.^, howov r, at Philadelphia in 179;i and 17v7, on 
the JEvidmce-i of B ■v. lation, which he publlslied in two vo¬ 
lumes, the first or which he dedicated to John Adams, who was 
then his hearer and admirer. Ills Gontirmation o/t/ie ffktory 

WMenn, Empire 

iotfi6pr§emt tim% was written In America and published at 
Northampton in four volumes in 1808. It was aodicated to 
Jefferson, IIo also wrote in this country, in reply to Volney’s 
and Paine’s attacks upon Revelation, and in addition to the 
Linn controversy, a number of miscoUaneons theological pro¬ 
ductions, with a Comparison qffJis TnMtudm of ]!^^see‘with 
liiose oftfia Hindoos and other omoieivt ‘nations. On American 
politics Priestleyfoundhimsclf notaltogothcrfreo ft^om his old 
English dilfieulties, as his sympathy for France brought him In 
collision with the Federal party; though his latter days were 
soothed by the ascendency of his Wend and correspondent Jef¬ 
ferson. In 1774, at Franklin’s request, he hod written an ad¬ 
dress to the people of England on tlie American disputes, calcu¬ 
lated to show the inj ustice and Imp dicy of a war with the colo¬ 
nies. It was written by Priestley at Leeds, arid Franklin cor¬ 
rected the proofs for him at London. His MOfximsof Political 
AHtJvmMa hy a Quaker in Politics, first published in the Au¬ 
rora, February 26 and 27, 1798, contain in a very neat essay 


having been driven from. England by the part 
which he took in reference to French politics, in. 
becoming the agent of an English democratic club 
to a revolutionary club in France, and issuing a 
pamphlet in reply to an attack on him by Burke, 
which was. threatened with prosecution. In the 
United States he became a Jeffersonian politician, 
and attacking Adams in a newspaper communica¬ 
tion, which he published in the Pennsylvania 
JKeading Weekly Advertiser of October 26, 1799, 
was tried for a libel under the sedition law in 
1800, and sentencetl to six months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of four hundred dollars.* 

The Democratic party coming into power Go¬ 
vernor M'Kean appointed Cooper, in 1806, Pre¬ 
sident Judge of one of the Pennsylvania Common 
Pleas districts, an office which he filled with 
energy, but from which he was removed in 1811 
by Governor Snyder at the request of the Legisla¬ 
ture, on representations chiefly of an overbearing 
temper. He became Professor-of Chemistry in 
Dickinson College at Carlisle, and subsequently, 
in 1816, held a professorship of Mineralogy and 
Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania, and 
shortly after, in 1819, became at first Professor of 
Chemistry, then, in 1820, President of the South 
Carolina College. He also discharged the duties 
of Professor of Chemistry and Political Economy. 
Retiring from this post on account of age in 1834, 
he was employed by the I^egislature of South 
Carolina in revising the statutes of the-state. He 
died May 11, 1810. 

Cf his writings we may mention a volume of 
statist!C.S entitled InformatiotiTei^ecfing America.^ 
published in London in 1794; a collection of Po¬ 
litical Es.says in 1800, contributed to the North¬ 
umberland Gazette in Pennsylvania, which ho 
“ conducted for a short time to enable the printer 
of that paper to proceed more expeditiously with 
a work of Dr. Priestley’s then in the press ;’‘t a 
translation of The Institutes of Justinian which 


some admirable suggestions on free trade and national honor. 
He communicated his scientific papers to the Medical Reposi¬ 
tory of New York. The entire number of his t>ub1ioation8 
reaches one hundred and forty-one. An edition of his works has 
been published in England in twenty-five volumes, edited by 
Toweil*Rutt. Ills Memoirs indicate the philosophical serenity* 
of his character. They touch Hghtlv upon his Arnei lean period, 
as they close with the year 1795; but the continuation by liis 
son Joseph Prie.stley contains many interesting notices of his 
residence at Northumberland, particularly a simple and affect¬ 
ing account of his death, which ho met with great tranquillity 
at that place, February 6tli, 1804, in his sevonty-secimd 
year. A candid and discriminating account of his career has 
been written by Lord Brougham in his “ Lives of Mon of Let¬ 
ters and Science, who flourished in the time of George III.” 
An anecdote given by Brougham is highly characteristic of 
Priestley's manners, and of his position in the religious world 
of America Into which hti was introdnoed. “lie happened to 
visit a friend whose wife received him In her husband's ab¬ 
sence, but feared to name him before a Calvlnlstlc divine pre¬ 
sent. By accident his name was mentioned, and the lady then 
introduced him. But he of the Genevan school drew back, 
saying, ‘ Dr. Jo.seph Priestley?’ and then added in the American 
tongue, (query, what does Lord Brougham mean by the Ame¬ 
rican ton^e y the Choctaw ?) * I cannot be cordial’ Where¬ 
upon the jOoctor, with his usual placid demeanor, said that he 
and the lady might be allowed to converse ui.til their host 
should return. By degrees the conversation became general; 
the repudiator was won over by curiosity first, then by grati¬ 
fication ; he remained till a late hour hanging upon Priestley’s 
Ups; he took his departure at length, and told his host as he 
quitted the house, that never had he passed so dellghtfhl an 
evening; though he admitted that he had begun it ‘ by behav¬ 
ing like a fool and a brnte.’ One such anecdote (and there are 
many current) is of more force to describe its subject than a 
hundred labored panegyrics.” 

* Wharton’s State Trials of the United States, pp. 659-681. 

t Preface to Second Edition. PhilMelphla. 1800. 
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appeared in Philadelphia in 1812; his Medical 
Jurisprudence in 1819. He was engaged in the 
publication of ainixgazine of scientific information. 
The Entporinm of ArU andSdence^^ five vohiines 
of Avhich appeared in Philadelphia from 1812 to 
1814. Two of these Avere prepared by Dr. John 
Bedman Coxe, the remainder by Dr. Cooper. 

In 1826 he jmblished at Columbia, South Ca¬ 
rolina, his LecHiree on the Elements of Political 
Economy. They Avere written as a class-book for 
his students, but are strongly impressed Avith his 
manly utterance of opinions for all readei's. His 
advocacy of free trade at home and abroad, in 
foreign and domestic regulations, of trade and 
government, is urged in his bold, dogmatic style, 
with constant efiect. His miscellaneous Avritings 
on hiAwand medicine Avere numen)ns. In politics 
he always held a forcible pen. He Avas a vigor¬ 
ous pamphleteer in the nullification contest in 
South Carolina, taking the side of the ultra states 
rights doctrine. 



Of his conversational powers, which were re¬ 
markable from the natund strength of his percep¬ 
tion, his controversial taste, his knoAvledge of 
distinguished men, and his Avide personal experi¬ 
ence of memorable affairs, we are enabled to pre¬ 
sent something more than this general recognition 
in a few passages of his table-talk, copied for 
us by his friend and intimate, the late Colonel D. 
J. M’Cord, Avho entered them at the time in his 
note-book. Though the date is not given, the 
period is that of Dr. Cooper’s last years at 
Columbia. 

MEMOKAITDA OV TABLE-TALK OP Jin>GE COOMB. ^ 

Sunday, 26. When I was going over to Paris Adth 
Watt during the French Revolution, being both 
members of the club at Manchester, we had letters 
from the club to Robespierre, Petion, and other mem¬ 
bers of the Jacobine clubs of Paris. I called on 
Petion and told him my business, and that I wished 
to be introduced to Robespierre. Petion was a 
clever fellow, and more like an Englishman than 
any Prenchman I have ever seen. Good, candid 
fellow, on whom you might rely. He took me to 
Robespierre^s. We passed through a cai^penter’s shop, 
and went im a ladder to the place occupied by Robes¬ 
pierre. He was dressed up. A complete petit 
imitre, a dandy. A little pale man, with dark hair. 


He received me well. I told him that I hod written 
an address to deliver to the club, and requested him 
to deliver it for me, as I spoke French badly. He 
said he would. I wrote the address, and Watt trans¬ 
lated it into French. We Aveut to the club (he men¬ 
tioned which, but it has escaped me), and he with 
others sat under the canopy (1 think he said) where 
the president sits. He mentioned who presided. 
After a while a loud noise was made, and a call for 
Citizen Cooper i^Citoyen Qouappe) and Watt, and for 
the address of Citoyen Gouapph which had been 
formally announced. I requested Robespierre to 
take it and read it as he had promised. He declined, 
and I insisted, until he refused positively, when the 
noise increasing, I told him —CUoyen Robespierre^ 
VOU8 Hex un coquin I and with that I mounted and 
delivered my address, which was well received, and 
with considerable noise. After that (which was 
before Robespierre commenced his reign of blood), 
I kept company principally with the BrisSotians, 
The day after the above affair took place at the 
club, several persons told me to take care of myself, 
for that Robespierre and his friends had their designs 
upon us. Spies were set upon us. We were in¬ 
formed of it, and their names furnished, which he 
mentioned. We invited them regularly to dinner, 
and the poor devils not being used to dunking wine, 
we always got them drunk after dinner. One evening, 
at the house of a person whose name I did not' 
catch, where many Brissotians were present, Watt 
and I proposed that if they would gather as many 
friends as they could and go with us, to support us 
at the club, I would insult Robespierre before the 
whole assembly, and compel him to challenge us to 
fight. We should have broken him up that night 
We did not care for responsibility there, it would 
have been all amusement. Such was our excite¬ 
ment, I would as leave have fought him as not I 
would hove Hked it. We might have got h‘m off, 
but d—n the bit these fellows would agree to join 
us. They Avould not risk it. At lost Ave were de¬ 
nounced by Robespierre, and Watt went off to 
Germany, and I returned to England. Now those 
four months that I spent in Paris were the most 
happy and pleasant of my life. I laughed more 
than I ever did before or have since. 1 lived four 
years. 

It is curious, but I believe the fact from what I saw, 
that during the most dreadful times of that Revolu¬ 
tion, durii g its most bloody period, the people of 
Paris enjoyed more aggregate happiness than at .any 
other period of their lives. Every moment was a 
century. When there every energy of my mind was 
called out, every moment engaged. Some impoii^nt 
event unceasingly occurred, and incessantly occupied 
the mind. He laughed, and said that after he had left 
Fitince he Avas set up as a candidate for convention, 
by some one, in opposition to the Duke of Orleans, 
but the duke beat him. 

Speaking of the King of France, he was asked if 
he could have been saved. Pr.C. Aye! that he could. 
Very easily. The Brissotians were anxious to save 
him. Petion wrote to Pitt, or communicated through 
Marat, and some one else, with the English minister, 
and said, that if he would furnish £100,000 he might 
be saved. Pitt refused it. H. could not believe 
that Pitt refused unless be considered it as a trick. 
P. tliought he would have refused it, for the 
very reason that he wished the king killed, as his 
wish was that France would commit the greatest ex¬ 
cesses, to deter England from following her detestable 
example. Mrs. Grant told him that she once dined 
in company with Pitt. She always spoke of It with 
great enthusiasm. It was an era in her life. Pitt 
came to dinner on an express promise that politics 
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Bhonld not be intro lueei, as be was at that time in 
bad he.'dth. Howe .^er, Pitt got in a good humor and 
seemed disposed to give them a talk on politics; and 
reclining b:ick in his chair, with what she called the 
vacant stare of genius, gave them a talk of an hoar’s 
length. 

Hr. G. speaking of the time he lived at Sunbury, 
Northumberland, Pa,, he said it was a complete 
blank in his life. P, observed that he was then 
in hot water. Yes, but I have forgotten nearly 
everything in connexion with those matters. ^ It got 
me in jail,- where I stayed six months (in Philadob 
phia). But I there haa good company every day 
and night. At night I had the best company in 
Philadelphia. They all called on me. Everything 
that was good was sent to me—wizie—claret, Ma¬ 
deira, port, cider—everything came, God knows 
how or from where, and cost me nothing. How¬ 
ever, I had to pay ItOO. Crafts the other day pub¬ 
lished my speech on. that occasion. I had no eoun- 
seL I advocated my own cause. Pie was aske I if 
the Constitutionality of the Alien and Sedition Law 
was qnestio!ied in the case? No, Chase would not 
sulfer it He then gave us some curious anecdotes 
concerning Chase. 

Sunday, 16. Speaking of Hr. Johnson. P. called 
him a bigot in politics and religion. Dr, O, No I 
No I In a political conversation which I had with 
Dr. Johnson he said, “ I believe in no such thing as 
the jure divino of kings. I have no such belief; 
but I believe that monarchy is the most conducive 
to the happiness and safety of the people of every 
nation, and therefore I am a monarchist, but as to 
its divine right, that is all stuff. I think every 
people have the right to establish such government 
as they may think most conducive to their interest 
and happiness.”^ 

Boswell, continued Hr. C., was the greatest fool I 
ever knew. He was a real idiot. I am sure I have 
a right to say so. He came to Lancaster assizes 
once when I was there. Pie took his seat at the bar, 
and Park (on insurance). Sir Samuel Roinilly, myself, 
and perhaps some other.4, subscribed three guineas 
upon a brief, aud docketed a feigned issue, and sent 
a fellow to employ him. He received the brief and 
the three guineas, and when tlie case was called, he 
rose at the bar, to the great amusement of the whole 
court, yet he proceeded to open the ease, which the 
court soon understood, and on some pretence post¬ 
poned the affair. He stayed in the same liouse with 
us, and I think he said he drank two or three bottles 
of port and got drunk. 

Burke, he said, he knew very well. He was the 
most excessive talker he ever knew, and, at times,very 
tiresome. Speaking of the republican clubs in Eng¬ 
land during the French revolution, he said his party 
at Manchester made much more noise than any 
other in England. Burke denounced Hr. Priestley 
and himself (Dr. 0.), one day in the Piouse of Com¬ 
mons. Cooper replied to it in a pamphlet, which 
he had, aud I have read. A young man, he Sidd, 
must lay in a large stock of democracy, if he ex¬ 
pects it to hold out to my age. We laughed, and 
told him that he had given up his democracy as to 
England, but not as to America. But be replied, 
that he was now a constitutional democrat. He was 
opposed to the many steps taken by the United States 
government, as well as the United States courts, to¬ 
wards a consolidated government. He thought none 
but freeholdei*s were of right entitled to vote and to 
be represented. It might be policy in a nation to 
permit others, but all others are mere sojourners, and 
have no such right. It would be better if a com¬ 
promise could be made between freeholders and 
nu nbors, but that could jaot be done. 


He admitted that there was evil in general suf¬ 
frage, and evil likewise in not suffering it, but it 
could not be claimed as a right P. observe! that 
Sir James Mackintosh had given up all liis French 
politics. That he had heard him in a conversation 
of some hours, with his feet in the American fashion 
against the fire-place, give a character of Burke in 
the most elevated and eloquent strains. He said he 
had relinquished his notions on tlie French revolu¬ 
tion, and that he ha! agreed perfectly Avith Mr. 
Burke, and that he had the most exalted ideas of 
his polities, literary taste, and eloquence. 

Hr. C. expressed his surprise. 

In 1'792 he came to America, and he said in Febru¬ 
ary, he returned to attend his friend Walker’s 
trial for sedition, at Lancaster. Erskine aud himself 
took seats at the bar as counsel for Walker. The case 
was tried, and they produced a witness who proved 
the perjury of a witness (Dunn), and subornation by 
the agents of the ministry. Walker was acquitted, 
and on motion of Erskine, Dunn was immediately 
committed. He, C., drew up a bill of indictment 
against him, and at the next assizes he was con- 
victe<l, and imprisoned. He x*eturned to America in 
September. 

At Horne Tooke’s, said the doctor, one day at din¬ 
ner I met Thelwcll, the Radical, Walker and he 
went up to Horne Tooke and told him that they 
were surprised to meet Thelwell there, that they 
were sure he was a spy from the violent and impru¬ 
dent manner in which he spoke of government. 
Ilorne Tooke said that he had not invited him, aud 
that Thelwell forced himself upon him. Tooke then 
turned to Thelwell and said, “You know that sotne 
time since, when it was expected that there would 
be a revolution in this country, that you had a list 
of gentlemen proscribed, who were first to be cut 
off, and that I was placed nearly at the top, and 
Mr. Cooper soon after.” Thelwell never said a 
word, lie could not deny it.—^These radicals, he 
said, wore great iMScals. 

February 22. Hr. C.: “ Now M., I dine professor 

-on Sunday, but will not have meat enough to 

feed you also. So come after dinner. Mind, I in¬ 
vite you to drink, not to eat.” During the evening 
he said to me, when you become a mernbor of the 
legislature take my advice, conciliate the fools; for 
they are always the majority. Be kind to them. 
Give them your ideas. "Let them use them. Ho 
their business for them. Write for them. Draw 
their bills and resolutions. Make one good speech 
during the session, and hold your peace. By that 
means you will gain them. Take my advice. Pur¬ 
sue it. It-prescribes the coui-se Legaro should have 
taken, but he chose the opposite. Sense, eloquence, 
speeches wont do. You must work into their favor. 

March 2. Explained what he meant by saying tlmt 
he had not taken in a sufficient stock of democracy. 
That it was running into excess in America, and that 
it had rendered the people too fond of change, and 
.that these changes were too often effected by the 
ignorant and lower classes. 

The Rev. Robert Heitby, LL.B., the suc¬ 
cessor of Dr. Cooper in the College Presidency, 
was born in Charleston, 8. 0., on the CthDecetm 
her, 179*2, and received the first rudiments of edu¬ 
cation in that city. Ho commenced the study of 
the Latin language at the early age of si.x, and 
in 1803 was sent by his mother, thou a widow, 
to the neighborhood of London, where for some 
time he remained under the private tuition of 
a highly respectable clergyman. In 1811 he 
entered the Edinburgh University, and was gra- 
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duated there iii-1814, and after a and 
short residence on the continent, returned to 
South Carolina in 1815. For two years lie was 
minister to the French Huguenot Church of 
Charleston, wliere once a month he preached in 
French. In November, 1818. at'the suggestion 
of Judge King of Charleston, a highly compe¬ 
tent judge of his merits, Mr. Henry was elected 
]E*rofe^so^ of Logic and Moral Philosophy in the 
South Carolina College, and was afterwards made 
Professor of Metaphysic-*, Moral and Political 
Philosophy, and, perhaps, was the first person 
Avho gave lectures in the United States on Free 
Trade, and Political Economy generally. In 1834 
he was made president of the College, which he 
resigned in 1835. At a subsequent period, in 
1836, he was induced to accept the appointment 
of Professor of Metaphysics and Belles Lettres in 
the South Carolina College. In 1840 he was 
again appointed President, but in 1843, upon 
being relieved from certain duties in the govern¬ 
ment of the college, and allowed to reside with¬ 
out the precincts, accepted the Professorship of 
Greek, newly established, and expressly at his 
suggestion. He continued to perform these 
learned duties till his death, February 6,1856. 

Mr. Henry, to an intimate acquaintance with 
the ancient languages, united a familiar knowl¬ 
edge of the modern. He spoke French, German, 
and Dutch fiuently. His reading was encyclopae- 
dian, and his memory equal to his reading. His 
social qualities were eminent, and his conversa¬ 
tion delightful and instructive. While Dr. Cooper 
was at his best, it was rare to meet such charm¬ 
ing conversation as was exhibited at that time 
at the dinner tables, and other society at Colum¬ 
bia, in which Cooper, Preston, Henry, Legar6, 
Nott, Petigru, Harper, and others were conspicu¬ 
ous, and would not have appeared to disadvan¬ 
tage in the best London society, not even alo^- 
side of Rogers, or of Convei'sation Sharp, with 
both of whom Cooper had been specially inti¬ 
mate in his early European days.* 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Henry’s health 
was feeble for years before his death. This 
may have rendered his works few in number, ip 
proportion to his learning and abilities. He has 
published, in 1829, Eulogy oji Dr. E. D. Emit\ 
late Erofei^or of CTiemiscry in the South Caro¬ 
lina College. In 1830, Eulogy on Jonathan^ 
Maxey.^ late Ereaident A Sermon on duelling, be¬ 
fore the Legislature of South Carolina. In 184T, 
two Sermons at the Pinckney Lecture in Charles-. 
ton. In 1850, A Eulogy on John (7. Calhoun. 
For the Southern Review, he wrote articles on 
Kiehvhr'^e Roman La Motte Fouque.^ 

Goethes Wilhelm Meistei\ and Waterhome's Ju^ 
nim. Dr. Henry has always been a friend of 
free trade, and the constitutional rights of the 
states as opposed to a gi’eat central power. 

The next President of the college, the Hob. 
William C. pBEST 02 ?r, was the distinguished 
statesnian, lawyer, and orator, of South Carolina, 
lie was born December 27, 1794, at Philadelphia, 
while his father was at the National Congress at 
that place, as a member fromVirginia. His mater- 


* In this personal tribute, and in.other parts of this article, 
we ernploy the words of the communication of the late D. J. 
M'Cord, whose sudden and lamented death occurred while 
this work was passing through the press. ArUc, p. 26-8. 


nal grandmother was the sister of Patrick Henry. 
He was educated at the University of North 
Carolina, and studied law in the office of William 
Wirt, at Richmond, From 1816 to 1819 he tra¬ 
velled in Europe, visiting England, France, and 
Switzerland, and residing for a while at Edin¬ 
burgh, where he attended with Mr. Legarc tlie 
philosophical lectures at the university. In 1821 
he was admitted to the practice of the law in Vir¬ 
ginia. He removed the next year to Columbia, 
in South Carolina, and soon became engaged in 
political life. In 1824 he wfis^ elected to the 
House of Representatives, and in 1832 to the 
Senate of the United States. After ten years’ 
service in the last position, where he maintained 
an eminent rank as an orator, he retnrned to 
the practice of the law in South Carolina. He 
held the Presidency of the College for six year^ 
imparting to the institution the influence of his 
refined scholarship, elegant tastes, and winning 
manners. He retired in consequence of ill health, 
and resided at Columbia till his death, May 22, 
1860. 

The Rev. Dr. James H. Thoenwell, the suc¬ 
cessor to Ur. Preston, was bom in Marlborough 
District, South Carolina, in 1811. lie was edu¬ 
cated at the South Carolina College, and was 
graduated, with the highest distinction in his 
class, in December, 1819. He afterwards com¬ 
menced the study of the law, but soon abandoned 
it for the church. As a Presbyterian clergyman, 
he commenced preaching as minister of Waxsaw 
church. At the age bf twenty-five he wp 
elected Professor of Logic and Belles Lettres in 
the South Carolina College, the duties of which 
he peifonned with distinction for two years, 
hut resigned, on being elected pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Columbia, S. C. After, 
two years’ service there, wliere his reputation 
daily grew, he was induced to accept the Pro¬ 
fessorship of the Evidences of ChHstianity, and 
the position of chaplain, upon the resignation 
of those places by Mr. now Bishop Elliott. 
Here he remained nntil May, 1852, when he took 
charge of Glebe Street Church, Charleston. Pre¬ 
vious to this removal, Mr. Thornwell had received 
very flattering invitations from various Northern 
cities, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and St, 
JLouis, but declined them all. 

Upon the re>ignation of the Presidency by Mr. 
Preston, in December, 1852, Dr. Thornwell was 
elected to succeed him. He returned to Colum¬ 
bia, and has continued to fill the office with de¬ 
served distinction and popularity. The number 
of students was then about two hundred, and the 
college was never ina better condition either as to 
education, morals, or manners. To the great re¬ 
gret of the state generally, the Presbyteriansynod 
thought it advisable in 1855 to demand the ser¬ 
vices of Dr, Thornwell for their theological semi¬ 
nary in Columbia, a call which he believed it 
his duty, under his clerical obligations, to obey.* 


« The following is a list of T)r. Thornwclfs publications :-~l. 
A Sermon on the Vanity and Glory of Man, preached October 
9,1842, in the College Chape!. ± A Sermon on the Necespty 
of the Atonement, preactied December, 1843, in the College 
Chapel. 8. Arguments of Romanists Discussed and Refuted 
in relation to the Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament, 
published in New York, 1845. 4. Discourses on Truth, pub¬ 
lished in New York, 1865. 6. The following articles have been 
contributed to the Southern Presbyterian Reviewgsrinted in 
Columbia:—!. The Office of Reason in regard to Revelation. 
Vol L Art 1. No. *! 2. The Christian Pastor. Vol. 1. No. 
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Dr. Thornwell was familiar with Greek, Ro¬ 
man, French, German, and other languages and 
literature. Ilis popularity with the students, and 
his tact in the management of youth, connected 
with the high respect generally entertained for 
him in the state, caused his withdrawal to he 
deeply felt. He died at Charlotte, K 0., August 
1, 1862. 

** In common with the entire community of 
this State, the University of South Carolina suf¬ 
fered greatly from the ravages of the rebellion, 
and in 1870 its entire class of students numbered 
only forty-two. 

ORESTES A. BROWNSON. 

Tms eminent speculative inquirer, ingenious 
thinker, and exponent of various religious opi¬ 
nions in his writings, is a native of Vermont, 
where he was born about the beginning of the 
century. In his education he has been what is 
usually, though incorrectly, called a self-made 
man; and he must always have been an earnest 
one, for we find him early in life a diligent in¬ 
quirer in the higher walks of religious philosophy. 
As the life of Mr. Brownson has been passed in 
the pursuits of the thinker and scholar, with little 
external incident beyond that involved in his 
several changes of opinion, which have carried 
him in succession through different associations 
and sets of companions, we may cite, as a portion 
of his biography, Avhat he has himself chosen to 
say on the subject. ‘‘ Much,” he remarks in the 
preface to the oi>llec,tion of his Essays, in 1852, 
“has been said first and last in the newspapers 
as to the frequent changes I have undergone, and 
I am usually sneered at a^ a weathercock in reli¬ 
gion and politics. This seldom disturbs me, for I 
happen to know that most of the changes alleged 
are purely imaginary. I was born in a Protest¬ 
ant community, of Protestant parents, and was 
brought up, so far as I was brought up at all, a 
Presbyterian. At the age of twenty-one I passed 
from Presbyterianism to what is sometimes called 
Liberal Christianity, to which I remained at¬ 
tached, at first under the form of Universalism, 
afterwards under that of Unitarianism, till the 
age of forty-one, when I had the happness of 
being received into the Catholic Church. Here 
is the sum total of my religious changes. I no 
doubt experienced ditficiilties in defending the 
doctrines I professed, and I shifted my ground of 
defence more than once, but not the doctiines 
themselves. 

“I was during many years, no doubt, a radical 
and a socialist, but both after a fashion of my 
own. I held two sets of principles, the one set the 
same that I hold now, the other the set I have 
rejected. I supposed the two sets could be held 


Art <5, 8, The Elder Question. Vol. H. No. 1. Art.l, 4. PanVs 
Preaching at Athens. Voltl. No. 4. Art. 1. 5. Thoughts upon 
the Priesthood of Christ. Vol. ili. No. 4. Art 2. 6." Phlloso- 

? hy of Religion (Review of Mor OI). Vol. iii. No. 2. Art 5. 

Philosophy of Religion (Review of Morell). Vol. Hi. No. 8. 
Art 6. 8. Slavery and the Religious Instruotl n of the 

Colored Population. Vol. iv. No. 1. Art. 6. The substance of 
this article was also published as a Sermou on the Rights and 
Duties of MaatTS. 9. Dissertation on Miracles (Matt. xxli. 
Vol. iv. No. 4. Art 2. 10. Validity of Popish Baptism; a 
series of articles commenced in Vol. v. No. 1, and continued 
in successive numbers. 11. Report on Slavery. Vol. v. No. 8. 
Art 8. To these may he added a Sermon on the occasion of 
the Death of the Hon. J. 0. Calhoun, preached In the College 
Chapel, April, 1860. In 1871, his worhs were published iu two 
octavo volumes, edited by Kev. Jehu B. Aclger, D.D, 


consistently together, that there must be some 
way, though I never pretended to be able to dis¬ 
cover it, of reconciling them with each other. 
Fifteen years’ trial and experience convinced me 
to the contrary, and that I must choose which set 
I would retain and which cast off. My natural 
tendency was always to conservatism, and demo¬ 
cracy, in the sense I now reject it, I never helcL 
In politics, I always advocated, as I advocate 
now, a limited government indeed, but a strong 
and efficient government. Here is the sum total 
of my political changes. I never acknowledged 
allegiance to any party. From 1838 to 1843,1 
acted with the Democratic party, because during 
those years it contended for the public policy I 
approved; since then I have adhered to no party. 
bTo party, as such, ever had any right to count on 
me, and most likely none ever will have. I do 
not believe in the infallibility of political parties, 
and I always did and probably always shall hold 
myself free to support the men and measures of 
any party, or to oppose them, according to my 
own independent convictions of what is or is not 
for the common good of my country.” To this 
comprehensive outline and self-justification of an 
active career, we may supply some of the details 
as furnished by Mr. Brownson’s publications. 

His first work, published in 1836, entitled, ITew 
Views of CJirvttian Society and the Qlinrch^ was 
widtten while he was minister of an Independent 
congregation at Boston, which was called “ The 
Society for Christian Union and Progre.ss,” It 
was marked by French and German opinions, 
which the writer put forward without particular 
reference to the religious body of Unitarians to 
which he was then attached. At this jieriod Mr. 
Brownson was a contributor to the Christian Ex¬ 
aminer. A novel wliich he published in 1840, 
Charles Elwood^ or the Infidel Converted^ is a 
psychological sketch, in which the writer shows 
minutely the mental struggle through which his 
hero passed. The form of fiction is hut a thin 
covering, and a slight impediment to, if it docs 
not as.sist, a purely philosophical essay. It was 
about this time that Mr. Brownson commenced 
the course of independent periodical literature in 
which he has since been engaged. lie published 
the Boston, Quarterly Beview,, in five annual 
volumes, written from the conimenoemont mostly 
by himself, from 1838 to 1842, when ho merged the 
work iu the Democratic Review at Few York, 
to wliich he became a stated contributor. His 
articles “On the Origin and Ground of Govern¬ 
ment,” “ Democracy,” and “ Liberty,” and similar 
topics, proved, however, to he of an una<^o mirno- 
dating character to the supporters of that journal, 
and Mr. Brownson withdrew from its pages to 
re-sume his independent Review, in wdiioh he 
could freely unfold his own sentiments and 
opinions without seeking to conciliate or being 
controlled by other interests. He then, in 
1844, began at Boston the publication of the 
journal entitled Brownsoa's Quarterly Beview^ 
which has since been continned without interrup¬ 
tion, although about 1855 he removed from Bos¬ 
ton, and has since resided near New York city. 
In this, Mr. Brownson having become a devoted 
member of the Papal Church, maintains his new 
views of Catholicism, in the same fiuent, com¬ 
manding style, once so well adapted to the en¬ 
ergy of Democracy and the schemes of Socialism. 
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A novel, The ^irit Mapper^ treating of the 
subject of demoniac agency, was published in 
1854. The style of Mr. Brownson is a remarkably 
felicitous one for the discussion of abstract topics; 
full, fluent, easily intelligible, meeting the philo¬ 
sophic requirements of the subject, at the same 
time preserving a popular interest, it was well 
adapted to enlist the popular ear. As a vehicle 
for the speculations of thescholar it still preserves 
its attraction to those who delight in mental 
gladiatorial exercises, or are curious to note the 
reconciliation of the “chartered libertine” in 
doctrine to the authoritative voice of the Church. 

** His later works are: The Conzert^ orLemes 
from My JEkperience^ 185T; Esmye and 
chiefly on Theology^ Politics^ and Socialism^ 
1862; The American Pep'uhlic^ an examination 
of its constitution, tendencies, and destiny, 18G6; 
Conversation on Liberalism and the Churchy 1869. 


NATHANAEL DEEEINa 

Is a native of Portland, Maine, and the son of the 
late Mr. James Beering, an esteemed merchant of 
the city. He was educated at the Academy at 
Exeter and at Cambridge, where he was graduated 
at Harvard in 1810. He tlien studied law in the 
oflice of Chief-justice "Whitman at Portland, and 
ursued the profession in the northern counties of 
is native state. He is now a resident of Port¬ 
land. 

Mr. Beering’s literary productions are two five 
act tragedies— Ca/rabotsset^ or the Last of the 
NorridgmocTcs^ which was produced at the Port¬ 
land Theatre in 1881, and JBozzaris. His miscel¬ 
laneous writings, including numerous tales of 
humor of “ Bown East” life, have appeared from 
time to time in the journals of the day. 

■JEH* VKECIC O? THE. TWO POUUETS. 

A BaXlaAL 

*Twas a starless night, with drifting clouds, 

And angry heaved the seas; 

Yet a pink-stern craft was under sail. 

Her name was the “ Two Polleys.” 

And she was built at Mount Besert, 

And what might her cargo be ? 

She was for a long tinoe on the Banks, 

And while there was very lucky. 

But darker and darker grew the night. 

And loud did ocean roar; 

So they two reefs in the mainsail took. 

And one reef in the fore. 

The Skipper Bond was at the helm, 

Methinks I see him now-i- 

The tobacco juice on his mouth and chin, 

And the salt spray on liis brow. 

The other hand was Isaac Small, 

And only one eye had he; 

But that one eye kept a sharp look-out 
For breakers under the lee. 

All unconcerned was Skipper Bond, 

For he was. a seaman bold; 

But he buttoned his fearnanght higher up. 

And, said he, “ ’Tis getting cola.’’ 

“ Odd’s bloods! I must the main brace splice, 

“ So, Isaac, let us quaff— 

** And as the wind’s a snorter, mind 
“ And mix it half and half.” 
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The Skipper rmsed it to his lips. 

And soon the dipper drained: 

A second and a third he took. 

Nor of its strength complained. 

** Shake out the reefe! haul aft fore sheet! 

“ I- am not the man to flag, 

“ With a breeze like this, in the ‘ Two PoUeys 
" So give her every rag.” 

Aghast poor Isa;ic heard the call. 

And tremblingly obeyed; 

For he knew full well the Skipper was one 
Who would not be gainsayed. 

" Isaac, my lad, now go below, 

“And speedily turn in 
“ ni call you when off Portland Light, 

“ We now are off Seguin.” 

The Skipper was alone on deck— 

“ Steady, my boys,” he cried; 

And hardly would the words escape. 

When “ steady ’tis,” he replied. 

“A plague on all our Congress men! 

“ Light-houses so thick I see— 

“ Od I’s bloods I on such a darksome night 
“ They bother exceedingly.” 

Twas a sad mistake; he saw but one, 

And that was not Seguin; 

But the Skippers brain like the Light revolved 
So he lost his reckoning. 

And what of her, the “Two Polleys?” 

She still did the helm obey; 

Though her gunwales kissed the hissing surge. 

And her deck was washed with the spray 

She neared the rocks, and the waves ran high, 

But the Skipper heard not their roar; 

His hand was clutched to the well-lash^ helm, 
But his head was on the floor. 

The sun shone out on Richmonds Isle— 

But what is that on the strand I 
A broken mast and a, tattered sail. 

Half buried in the sand. 

And there were heaps of old dun fish. 

The fmits of many a haul, 

But nothing was seen of the old Skipper, 

Nor of o..e-eyed Isaac SmalL 

Three days had gone when a “ homeward bound" 
Was entering Casco Bay; 

And Richmonds Isle bore Nor’ Nor’ West. 

And for that her course she lay. 

Yet scarcely three knots did she make, 

For it was a cat's-paw breeze; 

And the crew hung idly round her hows, 
Watching the porpoises. 

But there leans one on the quarter rail, 

And a sudden sight he sees 
Then floating past—^’tis a smack’s pink stem. 

And on it—the “ Two Polleys.” 

ALBERT a. GREENE, 

The author of the ]>opular ballad of “ Old Grimes,” 
a poet of cultivation, aud an ardent prosecutor of 
the historical literature of Rhode Island, is a na¬ 
tive of that state, where he was bom at Provi¬ 
dence, February 10, 1802. He is a graduate of 
Brown University, a lawyer by profession, and 
has for a number of years filled the ofiices of 
Clerk of the Municipal Court of the city of Pro¬ 
vidence, and Clerk of the Common Council. 

Mr. Greene’s fugitive poems have never been 
collected, and a portion of them, of which the 
reputation has .got . abroad, ar© stijl in manuscript. 
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Araon^ these is a quaint comic poem, entitled 
The Militia Mmter^ a remarkable thesaurus of 
the Yankee dialect, and of the vulgarisms of New 
England. One of the longest of Mr. Greene’s 
serious poems, a ballad entitled Gcmonchet^ is 
published in Updike’s History of the Narraghan- 
sett Church. 

Mr, Greene had been a curious coflector of 
American poetry, of 'Which he had a large li¬ 
brary; and it is understood, contemplated a 
publication on the subject. He died at Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, January 3, ,1868. 

TO THE 'WEATHEBCOCK ON OtTB STBBPUB, 

The dawn has broke, the morn is up, 

Another day begun; 

And there thy poised and gilded spear 
Is flashing in the sun, 

Upon that steep and lofty tower 
Where thou thy ’Watch hast kept, 

A true and faithful sentinel, 

While all around thee slept 

For years upon thee there has poured 
The summer’s noon-day heat, 

And through the long, dark, starless night, 

The winter storms have beat; 

And yet thy duty has been done, 

By day and night the same. 

Still thou hast met and faced the storm. 
Whichever way it came. 

No chilling blast in wrath has swept 
Along the distant heaven. 

But thou hast watched its onward course 
And instant warning given ; 

And when mid-summer’s sultry beams 
Oppress all living things, 

Thou dost foretell each breeze that comes 
Witli health upon its wings. 

How oft I’ve seen, at early dawn. 

Or twilight’s quiet hour, 

The swallows, in their joyous glee, 

Come darting round thy tower, 

As if, with thee, to hail the sun 
And catch its earliest light, 

And offer ye the morn’s salute, 

Or bid ye both—good night. 

And when, around thee or above, 

No breath of air has stirred^ 

Thou seem’st to watch the circling flight 
Of each free, happy bird, 

Till after twittering round thy head 
In many a mazy track, 

Tlxe whole delighted company 
Have settled on thy back. 

Then, if perchance amidst their mirth, 

A gentle breeze has sprung, 

And prompt to mai’k its fimt approach, 

Thy eager-form hath swung, 

I’ve thought I almost heard thee say. 

As far aloft they flew— 

“ Now all away!-—here ends our play. 

For I have work to do ?” 

Men slander the'e, my honest friend, 

And call thee in tneir pride, 

An emblem of their fickleness, 

Thou ever faithful guide. 

Each weak, unstable &iman mind 
A “ weathercock” they call; 

And thus, unthinkingly, mankind 
Abuse thee, one and alL 

They have no right to make thy name 
A hy-word for their deeds:—^ 


They change their friends, their principles, 
Their fashions, and their creeds; 

Whilst thou hast ne’er, like them, been known 
Thus causelessly to range; 

But when thou changest sides, canst give 
Good reason for the change. 

Thou, like some lofty soul, whose course 
The thoughtless oft condemn, 

Art touched by many airs from heaven 
Which never breathe on them,— 

And moved by many impulses 
Which they do never know, 

Who, ’round their earth-bound circles, plod 
The dusty paths below. 

Through one more dark and cheerless night 
Thou well hast kept thy trust, 

And now in glory o’er thy head 
The morning light has burst. 

And unto Earth’s true watcher, thus, 

When his dark hours have passed, 

Will come ** the day-spring.from on high,” 

To cheer his path at last. 

Bright symbol of hddity, 

Still may I thini of thee; 

And may the lesson thou dost teach 
Be never lost on me j— 

But still, in sun-shine or in storm. 

Whatever task is mine, 

May I be faithful to my trust 
As thou hast been to thine. 


THE baron’s last BANQITET. 

O’er a low couch the setting sun had thrown its 
latest ray, 

Where in his last strong agony a dying warrior lay, 

The stern old Baron Rudiger, whoso frame had ne’er 
been bent 

By wasting pain, till time and toil its iron strength 
had spent. 

" They come around me here, and say my days of 
life are o’er, 

That I shall mount my noble steed and lead my band 
no more; 

'Tliey come, and to my beard they dare tell mo now, 
that I, 

Their own liege lord and master born,—^that I, ha! 
ha! must die. * 

And what is death? Eve dared him oft before the 
Paynim spear,— 

Tliink ye he’s entered at my gate, has come to seek 
me here ^ 

Fve met him, faced him, scorned him, when the fight 
was raging hot,— 

Ill try his might—I’ll bravo his power; defy, and 
fear him not. 

Ho I sound the tocsin from ray tower, and fire the 
culverin,— 

Bid each retainer arm with speed,—call every vas¬ 
sal in, 

Up with my banner on the wall,—^the banquet board 
prepare; 

Throw wide the portal of my hall, and bring my 
armor there I’’ 

An hundred hands were busy then—the banquet 
forth was spread— 

And rung the heavy oaken floor with many a mar¬ 
tial tread. 

While from the rich, dark tracery along the vaulted 
wall, 

lights gleamed on harness, plume, and spear, o’er tlm 
proud old Gothic halL 
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Fast hurrying through the outer gate the mailed re¬ 
tainers poured. 

On through the portal’s frowning arch, and thronged 
around the board. 

While at its head, within his dark, earved oaken 
chair of state, 

Armed cap-a-pie, stern Budiger, with girded falchion, 
sate. 

‘*Fill every beaker up, my men, pour forth the 
cheering wine, 

There’s life and strength in every drop,—^thanksgiv¬ 
ing to the vine I 

Are ye all there, my vassals true I—mine eyes are 
waxing dim; 

Fill round, my tried and fearless ones, each goblet 
to the brim. 

“ You’re there, but yet I see ye not. Draw forth each 
trusty sword— 

And let me hear your faithful steel clash once 
around my board: 

I hear it faintly:—^Louder yet!—^What clogs my 
heavy breath I 

XJp all, and shout for Budiger, ^I>efiance unto 
Death r” 

Bowl rarg to bowl—steel clang to steel—and rose 
a deafening cry 

Tliat made the torches flare around, and shook the 
flags on high:— 

"Ho! cravens, do ye fear him?—Slaves,, traitors! 
have ye flown I 

Ho! cowards, have ye left me to meet him here 
alone! 

But I defy him:—let him comeT Down rang the 
massy cup. 

While from its sheath the ready blade came flashing 
half way up; 

And with the black and heavy plumes scarce trem¬ 
bling on his head. 

There in his dark, carved oaken chair. Old Budiger 
sat, dead. 

OID ORims. 

Old Grimes is dead; that good old man 
We never shall see more: 

He used to wear a long, black coat 
All buttoned down befoi’c. 

His heart was open as the day. 

His feelings all were true; 

His hair was some inclined to grey. 

He wore it in a queue. 

Whene’er he heard the voice of pain, 

His bre«ast with pity burned; 

The large, round head upon his cane 
From ivory was turned. 

Kind words he ever hnd for all; 

He knew no base design: 

His eyes were daxk and rather small. 

His nose was aquiline. 

He lived at peace with all mankind, 

Iii friendship he was triie: 

His coat had pocket holes beliind, 

His pantaloons were bine 

Unbanned, the sin which earth pollutes 
He passed securely o’er, 

And never wore a pair of boots 
For thirty years or more 

But good old Grimes is now at rest, 

Bor fears misfortune’s frown; 

He wore a double-breasted vest; 

The stripes ran up and down. 


He modest merit soi:^ht to find. 

And pay it its desert; 

He had no malice in his mind, 

Bo ruffles on Ms shirt, 

Eds neighbors he did not abuse. 

Was sociable and gay; 

He wore large buckles on his shoes, 

And chaiged them every day. 

His knowledge, hid from public gaze, 

He did not bring to view,— 

Bor make a noise, town-meeting days. 

As many people da 

His wo: Idly goods bo never threw 
In trust to fortune’s cliauces; 

But lived (as all his brother^ do) 

In easy circumstances. 

Thus undisturbed by anxious caxes, 

His peaceful mbmeiits ran ; 

And every body said he was 
A fine old gentleman. 

EDWABD COATE FIBKNEY, 

The lyric poet, was the son of the eminent law¬ 
yer and dipl6matist of Maryland, Williaih Pink¬ 
ney, and was bom in London, October, 180S, 
while his father was minister to the, English 
Court. At the age of nine he was brought home 
with his parents to America, and was educated 
at the college at Baltimore. At fouileen he en¬ 
tered the navy as a niid^hipmati, and remained 
nine years in the service, during which he 
became intimately acquainted with tlie classic 
scenes of the Mediterranean. * After the death 
of his father in 1622, he resigned hi4 ’appoint¬ 
ment in the navy, married, and occupied himself 
with the law, which he pimsued with some 
xmceifainty. 

The small volume of poems, sujficieiijtly large 
to preserve his menipiy with ^1 generous appre- 
ciators of true poetry as a writer of exquisite 
ti^iste and susceptibility, appeared in Baltimore in 
1825. It contained a Fragiiien% which 

had previously been printed anonymoufaly for the 
author’s friends. It is a powerful sketch of a 
broken life of passion and remorse, of a husband 
slain by tlie lover of hi^ wife, of her early death 
in a convent, and of the paramour’s wanderings 
and wild mental anticipittions. Though a frag¬ 
ment, wanting in fulness of design and the last 
polish of execution, it is a poem of power and 
mark. There is an occasional inner music in 
the lines, demonstrative of the true poet. The 
imagery is happy and original, evidently derived, 
from objects which the writer had seen in the 
impressible youth of his voyages in the navy. 
We follow the poem in a few of these similes. 
This is the striking opening. 

Tlie Summer’s heir on land and sea 
Had thrown his parting glance. 

And Winter taken angrily 
His waste' inheritance. 

The winds in stormy revelry 
Sported beneath a frowning sky; 

The chafing waves with hollow roar 
Tumbled upon the shaken shore, 

And sent their spray in upward shower 
To Rodolph’s proud ancestral tower, 

Whose station from its mural crown 
A regal look cast sternly down. 
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Here are the lady and her lover. 

Like rarest porcelain were they. 

Moulded of accidental clay: 

She, loving, lovely, kind, and fair— 

He, wise, and fortunute, and brave— 
You’ll easily suppose they were 
A passionate and i*adiant pair, 

Lighting the scenes else dark and cold. 

As the sepulchral lamps of old, 

A subteiTiiiiean cave. 

’Tis pity that their loves were vices, 

And purchased at such painful prices; 

’Tis pity, and Delight deplores 
That grief allays her golden stores. 

Yet if all chance brought rapture here. 
Life would become a ceaseless fear 
To leave a world then lightly dear. 

Two kindred mysteries are. bright,* 

And cloud-like, m the southern sky ; 

A shadow and its sister-light, 

Around the pole they float on high. 
Linked in a strong though sightless chain. 
The types of pleasure and of pain. 

The sequel. 

There was an age, they tell us, when 
Eros and Anteros dwelt with men, 

Ere selfishness had backward driven 
The wrathful deities to heaven : 

Then gods forsook their outshone skies, 

For stars mistaking female eyes ; 

. Woman was true,-and man, though free, 
Was faithful in idolatry. 

No dial needed they to measure 
Unsighing beiiig—^'fime was pleasure. 

And lustres, never dimmed by tears. 

Were not misnamed from lustrous years. 
Alas! that such a tale must seem 
The fiction of a dreaming dream!— 

Is it but fable?—has that age 
Shone only on the poet’s page, 

Where earth, a luminous spliere portrayed, 
Revolves not both in sun and shade?— 

No!—happy love, too seldom known, 

May make it for a while our own. 

Yes, although fleeting rapidly, 

It sometimes may be ours. 

And he was gladsome as the bee,-f 
Which always sleeps in flowers- 
Might this endure ?—her husband came 
At an untimely tide, 

But ere his tongue pronounced her shame, 
Slain suddenly, he died. 

’Twos whispered by whose hand he fell, 
And Eodol|m’d prosperous loves were gone. 
The lady sought a convent-cell, 

And lived in penitence alone; 

Thi'ice blest, that she the waves among 
Of ebbing pleasures staid not long, 

To watch the sullen tide, and find 
The hideous shapings left behind. 

Such, sinking to its slimy bed. 

Old Nile upon the antique la id, 

Where Time’s inviolate temples stand, 

Hath ne’er deposited. 

Happy, the monster of that Nile, 

The vast and vigorous crocodile; 

Happy, because his dying day 
• Is unpreceded by decay: 

We perish slowly—^loss of breath 
Only completes our pieoemeal death. 


She ceased to smile back on the sun, 

Their task the Destinies had done; 

And earth, iVhich gave, resumed the charms. 
Whose freshness withered in its arms: 

But never walked upon its face. 

Nor mouldered in its dull embrace, 

A creature fitter to prepare 
Sorrow, or social joy to share: 

When her the latter life required, 

A vital harmony expired; 

And in that melanchol 3 ’’ hour, 

Nature displayed its saddest power, 
Subtracting from man’s darkened eye 
Beauties that seemed unmeant to <£e. 

And claiming deeper sympathy 
Than even when the wise or brave 
Descend into an early grave. 

We grieve when morning puts to flight 
. The pleasant visions of the night; 

And surely we shall have good leave. 

When a fair woman dies, to grieve. 

Whither have fled that shape and gleam 
Of thought—^the woman, and the dream?— 
Whither have fled that inner light, 

And benefactress of our sight ?— 

A second part describes the visions of Rodolph’s 
distempered mind. In it occurs this fine passage 
on the prophetic sense of fear. 

-Hearts are prophets still. 

What though the fount of Castaly 
Not now stains loaves with prophecy ? 

What though are of another age 
Omens and Sybil’s boding page ?— 

Augurs aiid oracles resign 
Their voices—^fear can still divine; 

Dreams and band-writings on the wall 
Need not foretell our fortune’s fall; 

Domitian in his galleries,* 

The soul all hostile advents secs, 

As in the mirror-stone; 

Like shadows by a brilliant day 
Cast down from falcons on tlieir prey; 

Or watery demons, in strong light, 

By haunted waves of fountains old. 

Shown indistinctly to the sight 
Of the inquisitive and bold. 

The mind is capable to show 
- Thoughts of so dim a feature. 

That consciousness can only know 
Their presence, not their nature ; 

Things which, like fleeting insect-mothers 
Supply recording life to others, 

And forthwith lose their own. 

The remaining poems were brief, consisting of a 
short poetical sketch, The Indian’s Bride; a Re¬ 
miniscence of Italy ; an Occasional Prologue, 
delivered at the Greek Benefit in Baltimore in 
1823, and a number of passionate, sensuous songs, 
dedicated to love and the fair. 

The author did not long survive the publica¬ 
tion of tliis volume. He died in Baltimore in 
1828. An appreciative biographical notice of 
him appeared the year previously, from the pen 
of the late William Leggett, in the “ Old Mirror,” 
which speaks warmly of his sliorter poems as 
“ rich in beauties of a peculiar nature, and not 
surpassed by productions of a similar character in 
the English language.” The poem “ On Italy,” 
I.ieggett especially admired. Ho particularly notes 
the power of the four lines beginning 


* The Magellan clouds. 
^ The Pyramids, 


t The Plorisomnla 


♦ FIdte Suetonius. 
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The winds are awed, nor dare to breathe aloud; 

and the beauty of the portrait in ^ The Indian’s 
Bride.” 

Exchanging lustre with the sun, 

A part of day she strays— 

A glancing, living, human smile. 

On nature’s face she plays. 

The poems of Pinkney were published in a 
second edition at Baltimore in 1838, and in 1844 
appeared, with a brief introduction by Mr. NT. P. 
Willis, in the series of the Mirror Library en¬ 
titled “ The Eococo.” 

ITALY. 

Know^st thou the land which lovers ought to 
choose ? 

like blessings there descend the sparkling dews; 

In gleaming streams the crysbd rivers run. 

The purple vintage clusteis in the sun ; 

Odors of flowers haui»t the balmy breeze. 

Rich fruits hang high upon the vernaut trees; 

And vivid blossoms gem the shady gioves. 

Where bright-plumed birds discourse their careless 
loves. 

Beloved I —speed we from this sullen strand 
Until thy light feet press that green shore’s yellow 
sand. 

Look seaward thence, and naught shall meet thine 
eye 

But fairy isles, like paintings on the sky; 

And, flying fast and free before the gale. 

The gaudy vessel with its glancing sail; 

And waters glittering in the glare of noon, 

Or touched with silver by the stars and moon. 

Or flecked with broken lines of crimson light 
When the far fisher’s fire affronts the night. 

Lovely as loved! towards that smiling shore 
Bear we our household gods, to fix foi* evermore. 

It looks a dimple on the face of earth, 

The seal of beauty, and the shrine of mirth. 

Nature is deflate and graceful there. 

The place’s genius, feminine and fair; 

The winds are awed, nor dare to breathe aloud; 
The air seems never'lo have borne a cloud, • 
Save where volcanoes send to heaven their curled 
And solemn smokes, like altars of the world. 

Thrice beautiful I —^to that delightful spot 
Carry our married hearts, and be all pain forgot. 

There Art too shows, when Nature’s beauty palls, 
Her sculptured marbles, and her pictured walls; 
And there are forms in which they both conspire 
To whisper themes that know not how to tire: 

The speaking ruins in that gentle clime 
Have but been hallowed by the hand of Time, 

And each can mutely prompt some thought of 
flame— 

The meanest stone is not without a name. 

Then come, beloved!—hasten o’er the sea 
To build our happy hearth in blooming Italy. 

THE nmLLN'S BSIDE. 

Why is that graceful female here 
With yon red hunter of the deerl 
Of gentle mien and shape, she seems 
For civil halls designed. 

Yet with the stately savage walks 
As she were of his kind. 

Look on her leafy diadem. 

Enriched with many a floral gem: 

Those simple ornaments about 
Her candid brow, disclose . 


The loitering Spring’s last violet. 

And bummer’s earliest rose: 

But not a flower lies breathing there. 

Sweet as herself, or half so fair. 

Exchanging lustre with the sun, 

A part of day she strays— 

A glancing, living, human smile. 

On Nature’s ikee she plays. 

Can none instruct me wliat are these 
Companions of the lofty trees t — 

Intent to blend with his her lot, 

Fate formed her all that he was not; 

And, as by mere unlikeness thoughts 
Associate we see, 

Their hearts from very difference caught 
• A perfect sympathy. 

The household goddess here to he 
Of that one dusky votary,— 

She left her pallid couiitrynaen. 

An earthling most divine, 

And sought in this sequestered wood 
A solitary shrine. 

Behold them roaming hand in hand. 

Like night and sleep, along the land; 

Observe their movements:—^he for her 
Restrains bis active stride, 

While she assumes a bolder gait 
To ramble at his side; 

Thus, even as the steps they frame. 

Their souls fast alter to the same. 

The one forsakes ferocity. 

And momently grows mild; 

The other tempers more and more 
The artful with the wild. 

She humanizes him, and he 
Educates her to liberty. • 

Oh, say not they must soon be old, 

Their limbs prove faint, their breasts feel cold I 
Yet envy I that sylvan pair. 

More than my words express, 

’The singular beauty of their lot, 

And seeming happiness. 

They have not been reduced to share 
The painful pleasures of despair: 

Their sun declines not in the sky. 

Nor are their wishes east, 

Like shadows of the afternoon, 

Repining towards the past: 

With naught to dread, or to repent, 

The present yields themfullcontent. 

In solitude there is no crime; 

Their actions are all free. 

And passion lends their way of life 
Ihe only dignity; 

And how sliould they have any cares?— 

Whose interest contends with theirs I 

’The world, or all they know of it, 

Is theirs:—^for them the stars are lit; 

For them the earth beneath is green. 

The heavens above are bright; 

For them the moon doth wax and wane. 

And decorate the night; 

For them the branches of those trees 
Wave music in the vernal breeze ; 

For them upon that dancing spray 
The free bird sits and sings. 

And glittering insects flit about 
Upon delighted wings; 

For them that* brook, the brakes among, 
Murmurs its small and drowsy song; 

For them the many-colored clouds 
Their shapes diversify, 

And change at once, like smiles and frowns, 

The expression of the sky. 
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For tliem, and "by thera^ all is gay. 

And fresh and beautiful ns they : 

The images their niimls receive. 

Their minds assimijnte, 

To' outward forms iinpartiiig thus 
The glory of their sUte. 

Could nuglit be painted otherwise 

Tlian fair, seen through her star-bright eyes ? 

He too, because she fills his sight. 

Each object falsely sees; 

The pleasure that he has in her. 

Makes all things seem to please. 

And this is love;—and it is life 
They lead,—that Indian and his wife, 

JL proTmjE'Soira, 

How may this little tablet feign the features of a 
face, 

■Which o’er-informs with loveliness its proper share 
of space; 

Or human hands on ivory enable us to see 
The charms that all must woiider at, thou work of 
gods, in thee I 

But yet, methinks, that sunny smile familiar stories 
tells, 

And I should know those placid eyes, two shaded 
crystal wells; 

Nor can my soul the limneNs ar|j attesting with a 
sigh. 

Forget the blood that decked thy cheek, as rosy 
clouds the sky. 

They could not sembl© what fhou art, more excel¬ 
lent than fair, 

As soft as sleep or pity is, and pure as mountain 
air; , 

But here are common, earthly hues, to such an 
aspect wrought,^ 

That none, save thine, can seem so like the beauti¬ 
ful of thought. 

The song I sing, thy likeness like, is painful mimicry 
Of something better, which is now a memory to me, 
Who have upon life’s frozen son arrived the icy spot, 
Where men’s magnetic feelings show their guiding 
tusk forgot. 

The sportive hopes, that used to chase their shifting 
shadows on, 

Like children playing in the sun, are gone—^for ever 
gone ; 

And on a careless, sullen peace, my double-fronted 
mind, , 

Like Janus when his gate^ were shut, loojcs forward 
and behind. 

Apollo placed his harp, of old, awhile upon a stone, 
■Which has resounded since, when struck, a break- 
. ing harp-string’s tone; • 

And thus my heart, though wholly now from early 
softness free, 

If touched, will yield the music yet, it first received 
of thee. 

SONO. 

I need not name thy thrilling name, 

, Though now I drink to thee, my dear. 

Since all sounds shape that magic word. 

That fall upon my ear,—Mary; 

And silence, with a wakeful voice, 

Speaks it in accents loudly free, 

As darkness hath a light that shows 
Thy gentle face to me,—^Mary. 

I pledge thee in the grape’s pure soul. 

With scarce one hope, and many fears^ 

Mixed, were I of a melting mood. 

With many bitter tears,—Mary— 


I pledge thee, and the empty cup 
Emblems this hollow life of mine. 

To which, a gone enchantment, thou 
No more wilt be the wine,—Mary. 

A, BEAt-TU. 

I fill this cup to one made up of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex the seeming paragon ; 
To whom the better elements and kindly sttirs have 
given 

A form so fair, that, like the air, Tis less of earth 
than heaven. . 

Her every tone is music’s own, like those of morning 
birds, 

And something more than melody dwells ever in 
her words; 

The coinage of her heart are they, and from her lips 
each flows 

As one may see the burthened bee forth issue frbrn 
the rose. 

Affections are as thoughts to her, the measures of 
her hours; 

Her feelings have the fragrancy, the freshness of 
young flowers; 

And lovely passions, changing oft, so fill her, she 
appears 

The image of themselves by turns,—the idol of past 
years. 

Of her bright face one glance will trace a picture 
on the brain, 

And of her voice in echoing hearts a sound must 
long remain; 

But memory such as mine of her so very much en¬ 
dears, ' 

When death is nigh my latest sigh will not be life’s 
but hers. 

I filled this cup to one made up of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex, the scorning paragon— 
Her health I and would on earth there stood some 
more of aiich a frame, 

That life might be all poetry, and weariness a 
name. 

BELA BATES EDWARDS. 

Tip successor, and previously the assaciato of 
Moses Stuart in his professoifihip at Andover, 
was the Rev. Bela B. Edwards, abo proniineutly 
connected with the theologioal and educational 
literature of the country. He was born at South- 
amptpn, Massachusetts, July 4,1802. Ilis fiunily 
was one of the oldest in the country, boasting a 
long line of godly progenitors,” oidginally spring¬ 
ing from a Welsh stomc, which contained among 
its descendants the two Jonathan Edwardses and 
President Dwight.* Mr. Edwards became a gra¬ 
duate of Amherst in 1824, ^^hd was 8ubse<}ucntly 
for two years, from 1826 to 1828, a tutor in that 
college. He had previously, in 1825, entered the 
Andover Theological Seminary, where ho con¬ 
tinued his studies and was liceiHed as a preacher 
in 1830. Though with many fine qualities iu the 
I)ulpit, which his biographer, Professor Ihirks, has 
fondly traced, he lacked the or<linary essentials of 
voice and manner for that vocation. The main 
energies of his life were to be devoted to the cause 
of instruction through the press and the professor’s 
chair. 

While tutor at Amherst he conducted in part a 


♦At least Mr. Edwards was disposed to maintain this view 
of his genealogy. Memoir hy Edwards A. Fail;, p. 9. 
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Aveekly journal, the Kew England Inquirer, and 
was afterwards occa'^ionallj employed in superin¬ 
tending the Boston Recorder. 

As Assistant Secretary of the American Edu¬ 
cation Society, he conducted, from 1828 to 1842, 
the valuable statistical and historical Americaii 
Quarterly Begisfer^ a herculean work as he 
worked upon it, a journal of fidelity and laborious 
research in the biography of the pulpit and the 
annals of American seats of learning, and gene¬ 
rally all the special educational interests of the 
country.* 

In July, 1833, he established the American 
Quarterly Obeerc&r^ a journal of the order of the 
higher reviews; which, after three volumes were 
published, was united in 1835 with the Biblical 
Bepodtory^ which had been conducted by Pro¬ 
fessor Robinson. Edwards edited the corn! ined 
work known as the American Biblical Bepodtory^ 
until January, 1838. 

In 1844 he became engaged in the publication 
of the BibliorJieca SoLcra and TTieologiccil Bedew 
at Andover, which had been established the pre¬ 
vious year at New York by Professor Robinson. 
He was employed in the care of this work till 
1852. In January, 1851, the Biblical Repository 
was united with the Bibliotheca Sacra. “• He was 
thus,” adds Professor Parks, “employed for 
twenty-three j-eai-s in superintending our periodi¬ 
cal literature; and with the aid of several asso¬ 
ciates, left thirty-one octavo volumes as the monu¬ 
ments of his enterprise and industry in this one¬ 
rous department.” Dr. Edwards’s own contribu¬ 
tions to these periodicals were criticisms on the 
books of the day, the discussion of the science of 
education, and the cultivation of biblical literature. 

Dr. Edwards’s Professoi'ship of Hebrew in the 
Andover Seminary dated tom ISS'T. In 1848, on 
the retirement of Professor Stoart, he was elected 
to the chair of Biblical 'Litera^A He had pre¬ 
viously, in 1846-47, tray^ed ih Europe, where he 
made the study of religioas ins^tiiitions, the uni¬ 
versities, and other liberal objects^ subservient to 
his professional labors. Profej^r Parks, with 
characteristic animation, has given, in his notice 
of this tour, the following pleasing picture of the 
inspirations which wait upon the serious Ame¬ 
rican student visiting Europe.* 

And when he made the tour of Europe for his 
health, he did not forget his one idea. He revelled 
amid the treasures of the Bodleian Library,* and the 
Royal Library at Paris; he sat as a learner at the 
feet of Montgomery, Wordsworth, Chalmers, Mez- 
zofanti, hTeander, the Geological Society of London, 
and the Orientfil Society of Germany, and he bore 
away from all these scenes new helps for his own 
comprehensive science. He had translated a Bio¬ 
graphy of Melancthon, for the sake, in part, of quali¬ 
fying himself to look upon the towers of Wittem- 
berg; and he could scarcely keep his seat in the 


♦ This periodical was established in 1827 and called the Quar¬ 
terly Journal of the American Education Society. In 1829 it 
took the name of the Quarterly Eesister and Journal of the 
American Education Society. In 1830 its title became the 
Quarterly Register of the American Education Society. From 
1881 it was calk'd the American Quarterly Register. The.Rev. 
Elias Cornelma was associated with Mr. Edwards in editing 
the first and second volumes; the Rev, Dr. Cogswell in editing 
the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, arifi thirteenth; and the Rev. 
Samuel H. Riddell in editing the fourteenth volume.—Parks’s 
Memoir, jx 76. 
t Memoir, pp. 160-2. 


rail-car, when he approached the city consecrated by 
the gentle Philip. He measured with his umbrella 
the cell of Luther at Erfurt, wrote his own name 
with ink from Luther’s inkstand, read some of the 
notes which the monk had penned.in the old Bible, 
gazed intently on the spot where the intrepid man 
had preached, and thus by the minutest observations 
he strove to imbue his mind with the hearty faith of 
the Reformer. So he might become the more pro¬ 
found and genial as a teacher. This w.-is a ruling 
passion with him. ^ He gleaned illustrations of di¬ 
vine truth, like Alpine flowers, aloi g the borders of 
the Mer de Glace, and by the banks of the troubled 
Arve,” and at the foot of the Jungfrau. He drew 
pencil sketches of the battle-field at Watei'loo, of 
Niebuhr’s monument at Bonn, and of the cemeteiy 
where he surnused for a moment that perhaps he had 
found the burial-place of John Calvin. With the eye 
of a geologist, he investigated the phenomena of the 
Swiss glaciers, and with the spirit of a mental i>hi- 
Ic^pher he analysed the causes of the impression 
made by the Valley of Chamouni. He wrote taste¬ 
ful criticisms on the works of Salvator Rosa, Cor¬ 
reggio, Titian, Murillo, Vandyke, Canova, Tlior- 
waldsen; he trembled before the Transfiguration by. 
Raphael, aiid the Last Jiidgmei.t by- Michael An¬ 
gelo ; he was refreshed with the Italian music, un- 
wiiidiig the very soul of harmony;” he stood en¬ 
tranced before the colonnades and under tlie dome 
of St. Peter’s, ai.d on the walls of the Colosseum by 
moonlight, and amid the statues of the Vatican by 
torchlight, and on the loof of the St. John Laterah 
at sunset, “ where,” he says, ** I beheld a project 
such as probably earth cannot elsewhere furnish;” 
he walked the Appian W ay, exclaiming: “ On this 
identical road,—^the old pavements now existing in 
many places,—on these fields, over these hills, down 
these rivers and bays, Horace, Virgil, Cicero, Ma¬ 
rius, and other distinguished Romans, walked, or 
wandered, or sailed; here, also, apostles and mar¬ 
tyrs once journeyed, or were led to their scene of 
suffering; ovei- a part of this very road there is no 
doubt that Paul travelled, when he went bound to 
Rome.” He wrote sketches of all these scenes; and 
in such a style as proves his intention to regale his 
own mind with the remembrance of them, to adorn 
his lectures with descriptions of them, to enrich his 
commentaries with the images and the sxiggestions 
which his chaste fancy had drawn fiom them. But, 
alas! all these fragments of thought now sleep, like 
the broken statues of the Parthenon; and where is 
the power of genius that c^ restore the full mean¬ 
ing of these lines, and call back their lost charms! 
W here is that more than Promethean fire that can 
their light relume! 

The remaining years of Edwards’s life were 
spent in the duties of his Profe sorship at Andover, 
in wliich he taught both Greek and Hebrew. To 
perfect himself in *Gennan he took part in trans¬ 
lating a volume of Selections from German Lite¬ 
rature; and for a similar object engaged with, 
President Barnes Sears, of the Newton Theolo¬ 
gical Institution, and Professor Felton of Harvard, 
jn the preparation of the volume on cla sical stu¬ 
dies entitled Emaye on Ancient Literature and 
Art^ with the Biography and Com^e^pondence of 
Eminen t JPhilologiece,^ Professor Edwards’s por¬ 
tions of this interesting and stimulating work were 
the Essays on the “ Study of Greek Literature” 
and of “ Classical Antiquity,” and the chapter on 
“ the School of Philology in Holland.” 


♦ Published by Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln* 1848. 
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In 1844 Professor Edwards was associated with 
Mr. Samuel H. Taylor in translating the larger 
Greek Grammar of Dr. Kuhner, and in 1850 re¬ 
vising that work for a second edition. 

While undergoing these toi'.s and duties the 
health of the devoted student was broken and 
feeble. Symptoms of a pulmonary complaint had 
early appeared, and the overworked machine was 
now to yield before the labors impO'^ed upon it. 
In the fall of 1845 Professor Edwards was com¬ 
pelled to visit Florida for his health,^and the fol¬ 
lowing spring, on his return to the north, sailed 
immediately for Europe, passing a year among the 
scholars and amidst the classic aa^jociations of 
England and the continent. He bestowed espe¬ 
cial attention upon the colleges and libraries. In 
particular he visited the Red Cross Library in 
Oripplegate, London, founded by the Rev. Dr. 
Daniel Williams, an English Presbyterian Minister, 
who lived from 1644 to 1716. It is a collection 
of twenty thousand volumes, chiefly theological. 
The sight of this led Professor Edwards to pro¬ 
pose a similar Puritan library to the Congrega- 
tionalists of New England, which has been since, 
in part, carried out.* 

He returned to Andover in May, 1847, resumed 
his studies, and while “yielding inch by inch 
to his, insidious disease, with customary fore¬ 
thought, persisted in accumulating new materials 
for new commentaries.” He prepared expositions 
of Habakkuk, Job, the Psalms, and the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and was engaged in 
other' labors. In the autumn of 1851 he again 
visited the South fatally stricken, took up his 
residence in Athens, Georgia, and died at that 
place April 20,1852, in the forty-ninth year of 
his age. 

An honorable tribute to his memory was paid 
the following year in the publication, in Boston, 
of two volumes, The Writings of Professor B. B, 
Edwards^ with a Memoir hy Edwards A. Park. 
The selection contains sermons preached at An- 
dovei*, and a series of essays, addresses, and lec¬ 
tures, not merely of scholastic but of general inte¬ 
rest, The Memoir is a minute and thoughtful scho¬ 
lar’s biography. 

WILLIAM LEGGETT. 

William Leggett, an able and independent poli¬ 
tical writer, was born in the city of New York in 
the summer of 1802. He entered the college at 
Georgetown, in- the district of Columbia, where 
he took a high scholastic rank, but in consequence 
of bis father’s failure in business, was withdrawn 
before the completion of his course, and in 1819 
accompanied his father and family in their settle¬ 
ment on the then virgin soil of the Illinois prai¬ 
ries. The experience of western pioneer life thus 
acquired, was turned to good account in his sub¬ 
sequent literary career. 

In 1822 he entered the navy, having obtained 
the appointment of midshipman. He resigned 
his obnunission in 1826, owing, it is said, to the 
harsh conduct of the commander under whom he 
sailed, and shortly after published a volume of 
verses, written at intervals during his naval oa- 


* Edwards'n plan and ariuiments for the work are published 
la Professor Parks’s Memoir. 


reer, entitled Leisure Hours at Sea* The poems 
show a ready command of language, a noticeable 
youthful facility in versification, and an intensity 
of feeling; beyond this they exhibit no peculiar 
merit, either of originality or scholarship. A sin¬ 
gle specimen will indicate their quality. 

SONO. 

Improhe amor, quid non mortalia pectora cog^lsl 

jEnjsid, lih. 4. 

The tear which thou xipbraidest 
Thy falsehood taught to flow; 

The misery which thou madest 
My cheek hath blighted so: 

The charms, alas! that woa me, 

I never can forget, 

Although thou hast undone me, 

I own I love thee yet. 

Go, seek the happier maiden 
Wiio lured tliy love from me; 

My heart with sorrow laden 
Is no more prized by thee: 

Repeat the vows you made me, 

Say, swear thy love is true; 

Thy faithless vows betrayed me, 

They may betray her too. 

But no ! may she ne*ev languish 
Like me in shame and woe; 

Ne’er feel the throbbing anguish 
That I am doomed to know! 

The eye that once was beaming 
A tale of love for thee, 

Is now with sorrow streaming. 

For thou art false to me. 

He also wrote in the Atlantic Souvenir^ one of 
the earliest of the American annuals, a prose tale, 



The in which be pottrayed with spirit the 
scenes and incidents of western adventure. This 


* Lolsure Hours at Sea; being a few Miscellaneous Poems, 
by a Midshipman of the United States Navy— 

Hrt? 

’T is pleasant, sure, to see one’s vsork in print; 

A book’s a book, altbdugh there’s nothing In’t 

Byeok. 

• Geot:ge 0. Morgan, and K Bliss and B. White. 
1825. ISino. pp.148. 
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met with such great success, from the novelty of 
its subject as well as its excellence of execution, 
that it was speedily followed by other tales of sea 
as well as land. Tliese were subsequently col¬ 
lected under the titles of Talm lyy a Country 
Schoolmaster^ and Tales of the Sea. 

In 1828, Mr. Leggett married Miss Elmira 
Waring of Mew Eochelle, and in Movember of 
the same year commenced The Critic^ a weekly 
literary periodical, in which the reviews, notices 
of the drama and the arts, the tales, essays, and 
entire contents, with the exception of a few 
poems, were from his own pen. Several of the 
last numbers were not only entirely written, but 
also set in type, and distributed to subscribers by 
himself. The editor displayed great ability as 
well as versatility, but the work was discontinued 
at the end of six months, for want of support, 
and united wntli the Mirror, to which its editor 
became a regular contributor. 

In the summer of 1829 Le^^ett became, with 
Wm. 0. Bryant, one of the editors of the Evening 
Post, a position which he retained until Decem¬ 
ber, 1836. It is somewhat singular, that at the 
outset he stipulated that he should not be called 
npon for articles on political subjects, on which 
he liad no settled opinions, and for which he had 
no taste. Before the year was out, however, adds 
his associate, Mr. Bryant, he found himself a zea¬ 
lous Democrat, and took decided ground in favor 
of free trade, against the United States Bank, 
and all connexion by the federal or state govern¬ 
ments, with similar institntions, contending that 
banking, like other business operations, should be 
untrammelled by government aid or restriction. 
In 1835, during the riots, in which certain aboli¬ 
tion meetings were attacked and dispersed with 
violence, he defended the right of liberty of 
speech with the same freedom with which he 
treated other questions. In October of this year 
he was attacked by a severe ihness, that inter¬ 
rupted his editorial labors for a twelvemonth, 
which, in consequence of the absence in Europe 
of his associate, included the entire charge of 
the paper. Mot long after his recovery he left 
the Post, which, it appeared after investiga¬ 
tion on Mr. Bryant’s return, had suffered in ils 
finances, on account of his course on the abo¬ 
lition question, and the withdrawal of advertisers 
in consequence of the removal, by his order, from 
the notices of “ houses for sale and to let,” of the 
small pictorial representation of the article in 
question, for the sake of uniformity in the typo¬ 
graphical appearance of tlie sheet.* 

He then commenced a weekly paper, with the 
characteristic title of The Plaindealer. It was 
conducted with his usual ability, in its literary as 
well as political departments, and was widely 
circulated, but was involved in the failure of its 
publisher and discontinued at the expiration of 
ten months. Mr. Leggett did not afterwards en¬ 
gage in any new literary project, bu$ passed the 
short remainder of his life, his health being great¬ 
ly impaired, in retirement at his country place at 
Mew Eochelle, on Long Island Sound, which had 
been his home since his marriage. 

In May, 1889, he was appointed by Mr. Van 
Buren Diplomatic Agent to the Republic of Gua- 


♦ Biyant's History of the Evening Post 
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temala, an event which gave pleasure to his 
friends, not only as a recognition of his public 
services, but from their hopes that a residence in 
a southern climate would be beneficial to his 
health. It was hut a few days after, however, 
that the public were startled by the announce¬ 
ment of his death, in the midst of his prepara¬ 
tions for departure, from a severe attack of bilious 
colic, on the evening of May 29, 1839. 

Mr. Biyant has noted the peculiarities of Leg¬ 
gett in his published account of the Tkening Post^ 
and has dedicated a poetical tribute to his me¬ 
mory. In the first he speaks of him as ‘‘fond of 
study, and delighted to trace principles to their 
remotest consequences, whither he wa^ always 
willing to follow them. The quality of courage 
existed in him almost to excess, and he took a 
sort of pleasure in bearding public opinion. He 
wrote with surprising fluency and often with elo¬ 
quence, took broad view's of the questions that 
came before him, and possessed the faculty of ra¬ 
pidly arranging the arguments which occurred to 
him in clear order, and stating them persua¬ 
sively.” 

In the following the same pen expresses the 
sentiment inspired by these facts:— 

IK MEMORY OF ‘WriLUAM UEGGETT. 

The earth may rii:g, from shore to shore, 

With echoes of a glorious name. 

But he, whose loss our tears deplore, 

Has left behind him more than fame. 

For when the death-frost came to lie 
On Leggett’s warm ai.d mighty heart, 

And quench his bold and fneadly eye, 

Ilis spirit did not all depart 

The words of fire that from his pen 
Were fluilg upon the fervid page. 

Still move, still shake tlie hearts of men 
Amid a cold and coward age. 

His love of truth, too warm, too strong 
For Hope or Fear to chain or chill. 

His hate of tyranny and wrorg. 

Burn in the breasts he kindled still. 

A collection of Leggett’s political 'writings, in 
two volumes, edited by his friend Mr. Theodore 
Sedgwick, was published a few months after. 

In person Mr. Leggett was of medium height, 
and compactly built, and possessed great powers 
of endurance.* 

THE MAIK-TEUCK, OR A LEAP FOR LIFE. 

Stand still I How fearful 
And dizzy ’tis to cast one s eyes so low! 

The munnnrfrg surge. 

That on tlf unnumbered idle pebbles chafes. 

Cannot be heard so high:—I'll look no more, 

Lest iny brain turn, and the deficien’; sight 
Tox^ple down headlong.L-4i)7K:/A:<j#p6a/‘c. 

Among the many agreeable^ assc'clates whom my 
different cruisings and wanderings have brought me 
acquainted with, I can scarcely call to mind a more 
pleasant and companionable one than Tom Scupper, 
Poor felloAv! he is dead and gone now—a victim to 
that code of false honor which has robbed the navy 
of too many of its choicest officers. Tom and I were 
messmates during a short and delightful cruise, and, 
for a good part of the time, we belonged to the same 


♦ Memoir by Theodore Sedgwick in Griswold's ^Biographical 
Anmial. ■ 
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■watclL He -wag a great hand to spin yai*ns, ^vhieh, 
to do him justice, he sometimes told tolerably well; 
and many a long mid-watch has his fund of anecdote 
and sea stories caused to slip pleasantly away. We 
were lying, in the little sehoojier to which we were 
attached, in the open roadstead of Laguyra, at sin¬ 
gle anchor, when Tom told me the story which I am 
about to relate, as nearly as I can remember, in his 
own words. A vessel from Baltimore had come into 
Laguyra that day, and by her I had received letters 
from home, in one of which there was a piece of in¬ 
telligence that weighed very heavily on my spirits. 
For some minutes after our watch commenced, Tom 
and I walked the deck in silence, which was soon, 
however, interrupted by my talkative companion, 
who, perceiving my depression, and wishing to di¬ 
vert my thoughts, began as follows:— 

The last cruise I made in the Mediterranean was 
in Old Ironsides, as we use I to call our gallant fri¬ 
gate. We had been backing and filling for several 
months on the western coast of Africa, from the Ca¬ 
naries down to Messurado, in search of slave-traders ; 
and during that time we had some pretty heavy 
weather. When we reached the Straits, there was 
a spanking wind blowing from about west-south¬ 
west; so we squared away, and without coining to 
at the Rdek, made a straight wake for old Mahon, 
the general rendezvous and place of refitting for our 
squadrons in the Mediterranean. Immediately on 
arriving there, we warped in alongside the Arsenal 
quay, where we stripped ship • to a girtliue, broke 
out the licrlds, tiers, and store-rooms, and gave her a 
regular-built overhauling from stem to stern. For 
a while, everybody was busy, and all seemed bustle 
and confusion. Orders and replies, in loud and dis¬ 
similar voices, the shrill pipings of the different boat¬ 
swain’s mates, e.ich atte ulmg to separate duties, and 
the mingled clatter and noise of various kinds of 
work, all going on at the same time, gave something 
of the stir and animation of’ a dock-yard to the 
usually quiet arsenal of Mahon. The boatswain arid 
his crow were engaged in fitting a new gang of rig¬ 
ging; the gunner in repairing his hrcecliiiigs and 
gun-tackles ; the fo’castle-men in calking; tiiC top- 
men in sending down the yards and upper spars; 
the holders and wai-iters in whitewashing and holy¬ 
stoning ; and oveii the poor marines wore kept busy, 
like beasts of burden, in carrying breakers of water 
on their backa On the quay, near the ship, tlxe 
smoko ef the armorer’s forge, wnich had been lioist- 
ed out and sent n^ho -e, ascended in a thick black 
column through the clear blue sky; from one of the 
neighboring white stone warehouses the sound of 
saw and hammer told that the carpenters were at 
work: near by, a livelier rattling drew attention to 
the cooper, who in the open air was tightening the 
water-casks; and not far removed, under a tem^>o- 
rary shed, formed of spare studding-sails and ta^■ 
paulins, sat the sailmaker and his assistants, repair¬ 
ing the sails, which had been rent by the many 
storms we had encountered. 

Many hands, however, make light work, and in a 
very few days all was accomplished; the stays and 
shrouds were set up a id new rattled down; the 
ards crossed, the running-rigging rove, and sails 
eat; and the old craft, fresh painted and all a- 
t'aun^o, looked as fine as a midshipman on liberty. 
In place of the storm-stumps, which had been stowed 
away among the booms and other spare spars, amid¬ 
ships, we had sent up cap to’-gallant-masts and royal- 
poles, with a sheave for sky-sails, and hoist enough 
for sky-scrapers above them: so you may judge the 
old frigate looked pretty taunt. There was a Dutch 
line ship in the harbor; but though we only carried 
forty-four to her eighty, Eer main-truck would hard. 


ly have reached to our royal-mast head. Tlie side- 
boys, whose duty it was to lay aloft and furl the 
skysails, looked no bigger on the yard than a good 
sized duff for a midshipman’s mess, and the main- 
truck seemed not half as large as the Turk’s-head 
knot on the manropes of the accommodation ladder. 

■When we had got everything ship-shape and man- 
of-war fashion, we hauled out again, and took our 
berth about half-way between the Arsenal and Hos¬ 
pital island; and a pleasant view it gave us of the 
town and harbor of old Mahon, one of the safest and 
most tranquil places of anchorage in the world. 
The water of this beautiful inlet—which, though it 
makes about four miles into the land, is not much 
over a quarter of a mile in width—is scarcely eve^ 
ruffled by a storm; and on the delightful afternooiv 
to which I now refer, it lay as still and motioales5- 
as a polished mirror, except when broken into mo¬ 
mentary lipples by the paddles of some passing wa¬ 
terman. What little wmd we had in the fore part 
of the day, died away at noon; and, though the first 
dog-watch was almost out, and the sun was near the 
horizon, not a breath of air had risen to disturb the 
deep serenity of the scene. The Dutch liner, which 
lay not far from us, was so clearly reflected in the 
glassy surface of the water, that there was not a 
rope about her from her inai.i-stay to her signal- 
halliards, which the eye could not distinctly trace 
in her shadowy and inverted image. The buoy of 
our best bower floated abreast our larboard bow; 
and that, too, was so sti’ongly imixgod, that its entire 
bulk seemed to lie above the water, just resting on 
it, as if upborne on a sea of inoLen lead; except 
when now and then, the wringing of a swab, or the 
dashing of a bucket overboard from the hea l, broke 
up the shadow for a moment, and showed the sub¬ 
stance but half its former apparent ■'ize, A small 
polacca craft had got underway from Mahon in the 
course of the forenoon, intendirg to stand over to 
Barcelona; but it fell dead calm just before she 
reached the chops of the harbor; and there she lay 
as motionless upon the blue surface, as if she were 
only part of a mimic scene, from the pencil of some 
accomplished painter. Her broad cotton lateen sails, 
as they hung drooping from the slantii g and taper 
yards, shone with a glistening whiteness that con¬ 
trasted beautifully with the dark flood in which 
they .were reflected; and the distant sound of the 
guitar, which one of the sailors was listlessly playizig 
on her deck, came sweetly over the water, and hai'- 
monized well with tne quiet appearance of every¬ 
thing around. The whitewashed walls of the lazix- 
retto, on a verdant headland at the mouth of the bay, 
glittered like silver in the slant rays of the sun; and 
some of its windows were burnished so brightly by 
tlie level beams, that it seemed as if tlie whole inte¬ 
rior of the edifice were in flames. On the opposite 
side, the ro nantic and picturesqne ruins of fort Hk 
Bliilip, faintly seen, acquii’ed aouble beauty from 
being tipped with the declining light; and the clus¬ 
ters of ancient looking windmills, which dot the 
green eminences along the bank, added, by the mo¬ 
tionless state of their wings, to the elfect of the un¬ 
broken tranquillity of the scene. 

Even on board our vessel, a degree of stillness un¬ 
usual for a man-of-war prevailed among the crew. 
It was the hour of their evening meal; and the low 
hum that came from the gun-dcck had an indistinct 
and buzzing sound, which, like the tiny song of bees 
of a warm summer noon, imther heightened than 
diminished the charm of the surroun ding quiet. The 
spar-deck was almost deserted. The quarter-master 
of the watch, with his spy-glass in his hand, and 
dressed in a frock and trowsers of simwy whiteness^ 
stood aft upon the tafferel, ei;ect and motionless as a 
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Btatne, keeping tBe usual lookout A group of some 
half a dozen sailors had gaUiercJ together on the 
forecastle, iv’here they were supinely lying under the 
shade of the bulwalks; and here iind there, upon 
the gun-slides along the gangway, sat three or four 
others—one, with his cloth^hag beside him, orer- 
hauling his simple wardrobe; another working a 
set of clues for some favorite officers hammock; 
and a third engaged, perhaps, in carving his name 
in rude letters upon the handle of a jack-knife, or in 
knotting a luniai^d by which to suspend it round his 
neck. 

On the top of the boom-cover, and in the full 
glare of the leveFsun, lay black Jake, the jig-maker 
of the ship, and a striking specimen of African pecu¬ 
liarities, ill whose single person they were all strong¬ 
ly developed. His fiat nose was dilatea td unusual 
width, and Hs ebony cheeks fairly glistened with 
delight, as he looked up at the gambols of a laige 
monkey, which, clinging to the main-stay, just above 
Jake’s woolly head, was chatteri: g a..d grinning 
back at the negro, as if there existed some means of 
mutual intelligence between them. It was iny watch 
on deck, and 1 had been standing several minutes lean¬ 
ing on the main fiferail, amusing myself by observing 
the antics of the black and his congenial playmate; 
but at length, tiring of the rude mirth, had turned 
towards the tafferel, to gaze on the more agreeable 
features of that scene which I have feebly attempted 
to describe. Just at that moment a shout and a 
merry laugh burst upon my ear, and looking quickly 
round, to ascertain the cause of the unusual sound 
on a frigate’s deck, I saw little Bob Stay (as we 
called our commodore’s sonj standing hah-way up 
the main-hatch ladder, clapping his hands, and look¬ 
ing aloft at some object that seemed to i..spire him 
with a deal of glee, A single glance to the main- 
yard explained the occasion of his merriment. He 
had been coming up from the gun-deck, when Jaeko, * 
perceiving him on the ladder, dropped suddenly 
down from the main-stay, .and runni; g along the 
boom cover, leaped upon Bob’s shoulder, seized his 
cap from his head, and immediately darted up the 
main-topsail dieet, and thence to the bunt of the 
main-yard, where he now sat, picking threads from 
the tassel of his prize, and occasionally scratching 
his side and chattering, as if with exultation for the 
success of his mischief But Bob w*as a sprightly, 
active little fellow; and though he could not climb 
quite as nimbly as a monkey, yet he had no mind to 
lose his cap without an effort to regain it. Perhaps 
he was more strongly incited to make chase after 
Jacko from noticing me to smile at his plight, or by 
the loud laugh of Jake, who seemed inexpressibly 
delighted at the occurrence, and endeavored to 
evince, by tumbling about the boom-cloth, shaking 
his huge misshapen head, and sundry other gro¬ 
tesque actions, the pleasure for which he had no 
words. 

“ Ha, you d-d rascal, Jacko, hab you no more 

respec’ for de young officer, den to steal his cab ? 
We bring you to de gangway, you black nigger, 
and gib you a dozen on de bare back fi)r a tief ” 

The monkey looked down from his perch as if he 
understood the threat of the negro, and chattered a 
sort of defiance in answer. 

“ Ha, ha I Massa Stay, he say you mus’ ketch him 
’fore you flog him ;* and it’s no so easy for a* midship¬ 
man in boots to ketch a monkey barefoot” 

A red spot mounted to the cheek of little Bob,* as 
he east one glance of offended pride at Jake, and 
then sprang across the deck to the Jacob’s ladder. In 
an instant he was half-way up the rigging, running 
oyer the ratlines as lightly as if they were an easy 
flight of stairs, whilst the shrouds scarcely quivered 


beneath his elastic motion. In a second more Hs 
hand was on the futtocks. 

Massa Stay I” cried Jake, who sometimes, from 
being a favorite, ventured to take liberties with the 
younger officers, "Massa Stay, you best crawl 
through de lubberis hole—it take a sailor to climb 
the futtock shroud.” 

But he had scarcely time to utter his pretended 
caution before Bob was in the top. The monkey, in 
the meanwhile, had awaited his approach, until he 
had got nearly up the rigging, when it suddenly put 
the cap on its own head, and rumdng along the yard 
to the opposite side of the top, spi ang up a rope, 
and thence to the topmast backstay, up Avhich it ran 
to the topmast cross-trees, where it again quietly 
seated itself, and resumed its work of picking the 
tassel to pieces. For several minutes I stood watch- 
ii g my little messmate follow Jacki> from one piece 
of rigging to another, the monkey, all the while, 
seemh g to exert only as much agility as was neces¬ 
sary to elude the pui'suer, and pausing whenever 
tlie latter appeared to be growii g weary of the 
chase. At last, by this kind of manceuviung, the 
mischievous animal succeeded in enticing Bob as 
high as'the royal-mast-head, whCn springing sud¬ 
denly on tlie royal stay, it ran nimbly down to the 
fareto]>-gallant-mast-head, thence down the rigging 
to the foretop, when leaping on the foreyard, it ran 
out to the yard-arm, and hui g the cap on the end 
of the studding-sail boom, where, taking its seat, it 
raised a loud and exulting chattering. Bob by tliis 
time was completely tired out, and, perhaps, unwill¬ 
ing to return to the deck to be laughed at for his 
fniitless chase, he sat down in the royal cross-trees; 
while those who had been attracted by the sport, 
returned to their usual avocations or amnsementa. 
The monkey, no longer the object of pursuit or at-‘ 
tention, remained but a little while on the yard-arm; 
but soon taking up the cap, returned in towards the 
slings, and dropped it down upon deck. 

Some little piece of duty occurred at this moment 
to ergage me, ns soon as which was performed, I 
walked aft, and leaning my elbow om the tafferel, 
was quickly lost in the recollection of scenes very 
different from the small pantomime I had just been 
witnessing. Soothed by the low hum of the crew, 
and by the quiet loveliness of everything ai'ound, 
my thoughts had travelled far away from the reali¬ 
ties of my situation, when I was suddenly startled 
by a cry from black Jake, which brought me on the 
instant back to consciousness. "My God! Massa 
Scupper,” cried he, "Mas^ Stay is on de main- 
truck !” 

A cold shudder ran through my veins as the word 
reached my ear. I cast my eyes up—it was too 
true! The adventurous boy, after resting on the 
royal cross-trees, had been seized with a wish to go, 
still higher, and, impelled by one of those impulses 
by which men are sometimes instigated to place 
themselves in situations of imminent peril, without 
a possibility of good resulting from tbe exposure, he 
had climbed the sky-sail pole, and, at the moment 
of my looking up, wais actually standing on the 
main-truck! a small circular piece of wood on the 
very summit of the loftiest mast, and at a height so 
great from the deck that my brain turned dizzy as 
I looked up at him. The reverse of Virgil’s line 
was true in this instance. It was comparatively 
easy to ascend—^but to descend—^my head swam 
round, and my stomach felt sick at thought of the 
perils comprised in that one word. There was no¬ 
thing above him or around hirn but the empty air— 
and beneath him, nqthing but a point, a mere point 
—small, unstable wheel, that seemed no bigger 
from the deck than the button Qn the end of a foil. 
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and tlie taper sky-sail pole itself scarcely larger than 
the blale. Dreadful temerity! If he should at¬ 
tempt to stoop, what could he take hold of to steady 
his descent? His feet quite covered up the small 
and fearful platform that he stood upon, and be¬ 
neath that, a loiig, smooth, naked spar, which seemed 
to bend with his weight, was all that upheld him 
from destruction. An attempt to got down from 
“ that bad eminence,’* would be almost certain death; 
he would inevitaihly lose his eqiiilibiium, and be 
precipitated to the deck, a crushed and shapeless 
mass. Such was the nature of the thoughts that 
crowded tiirough my mind as I first raised my eye, 
and saw the terrible, truth of Jake’s exclamation. 
What was to be done iu the pressing and horrible 
exigency ? To hail him, and inform him of his dan¬ 
ger, would be but to insure his ruin. Indeed, I fan¬ 
cied that the rash boy already perceived the immi¬ 
nence of his peril; and I half Uiought that I could 
see his limbs begin to quiver, and Ids cheek turn 
deadly pale. Every moment I expected to see the 
dreadful catastrophe. I could not bear to look at 
him, and yet could not withdraw my gaze. A film 
came over my eyes, and a faintness over my heart. 
The atmosphere seemed to grow thick, and to trem¬ 
ble and waver like the heated air around a furnace; 
the mast appoare 1 to totter, and the ship to pass 
from under my feet I myself had the sensations of 
one about to fall from a great height, and making a 
strong effort to recover myself, like that of a dreamer 
who fancies ho is shovea from a precipice, I stag¬ 
gered up against the bulwarks. 

When ray eyes wore once turned from the dread¬ 
ful object to which tl»ey had been rivete 1, my sense 
and consciousness came back. I looked around 
me—the dock was already crowded with people. 
The intelligence of poor Bob’s temerity had spread 
througli tlie ship like wild-fire—as such news always 
will—a.id the officers and crew wore all crowding 
to the deck to behold the appalling—the heart¬ 
rending spectacle. Every one, as ho looked up, 
turned pule, and his eye became fastened iu silence 
on the truck—^likc tliat of a spectator of an execu¬ 
tion on the gallows—with a steadfast, unblinking 
and intense, yet abhorrent gaze, as if momentarily 
expecting a fatal termination to the awful suspense. 
jSTo one male a suggestion—no one spoke. Every 
feeling, every faculty seemed to be absorbed and 
Bwallovvod up in one deep, intense emotion of agony. 
Once the firet lieutenant seized the trumpet, as if to 
hail .poor Bob, but he had scarce raised it to Uis Ups, 
when hia^ arm dropped again, and sank listlessly 
down hedde him, as if from a sad consciousness of 
the utter inutility of what he had been going to say. 
Every soul in the ship was now on the spar-deck, 
and every eye wiis turned to the main-truck. 

At this moment there was a stir among the crew 
about the gangway, arid directly after another face 
was added to those on the quarter-deck—it was that 
of the commodore, Bob’s father. He had come along¬ 
side in a shore boat, without having been noticed 
by a single eye, so intense and universal was the in¬ 
terest that had fastened every gaze upon the spot 
where poor Bob stood trembling on the awful verge 
of fate. The commodore asked not a question, ut¬ 
tered not a syllable. He was a dark-faced, austere 
man, and it was thought by some of the miilshipmen 
that he entertained but little affection for his son. 
However that might have been, it was certain that 
he treated him with precisely tlie same strict disci¬ 
pline that he did the other young offieei’s, or if there 
was any difference at all, it was not in favor of Bob. 
Some who pretended to have studied his character 
closely, affirmed that he loved his boy too well to 
spoil him, and that, intending him fi>r the arduous 


profession in which he had himself risen to fame and 
eminence, he thought it would be of service to him 
to experience some of its privations and hardships 
at the outset 

The arrival of the commodore changed the direc¬ 
tion of several eyes, which now turned on him to 
trace what emotions the danger of his son would 
occasion. But their scrutiny was foiled. By jio 
outward sign did he show what was passing within. 
Ilis eye still retained its severe expression, his brow 
the slight frown which it usually wore, and his lip 
its haughty curl. Immediately on reaching the 
deck, he had ordered a marine to hand him a mus¬ 
ket, and with this stepping aft, and getting on the 
lookout-block, he raised it to his shoulder, and took 
a deliberate aim at his son, at the same time hailing 
him, without a trumpet, in his voice of thunder— 
Robert!” cried he, jump I jump overboard! or 
I’ll fire at you!” 

The boy seemed to hesitate, and it was plain that 
he was tottering, for his anns were thrown out like 
those of one scarcely able to retain his balance. The 
commodore raised his voice again, and in a quicker 
and more energetic tone, cried, 

“ Jump! ’tis your only chance for life.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, before 
the body was seen to leave the truck and spring out 
into the air. A sound, between a shriek and a groan, 
burst from many lips. The father spoke not—sighed 
not—^indeed he did not seem, to breathe. For a mo¬ 
ment of intense agony a pin might have been lieard 
to drop on deck With a rush like that of a cannon 
ball, the body descended to the water, and before 
the waves closed over it, twenty stout follows, among 
them several officers, liad dived fi*om the bulwarks. 
Another short period of bitter suspense ensued. It 
rose—he was alive! his arms were seen to move! 
he struck out towards the ship 1—and despite the 
discipline of a man-of-war, three loud huzzas, an out- 
bui*st of unfeigned and unrestrainable joy from the 
hearts of our crew of five hundred men, pealed 
through the air, and made the welkin ring. Till this 
moment the old commodore had stood unmoved. 
The eyes, that glistening with pleasure now sought 
his face, saw that it was ashy pale. Ho attempted 
to descend tlie horse-block, but his knees bent under 
him; he seemed to gasp for breath, and put up hia 
hand, ns if to tear open his vest; but beiore he ac¬ 
complished his object, he staggered forward, and 
would have fallen on the deck, had he not been 
caught by old black Jake. He was borne into hia 
cabin, where the surgeon attended him, whose ut¬ 
most skill was required to restore his mind to its 
iisual equability and self-command, in which he at 
last happily succeeded. As soon as he recovered 
from the dreadful shock, he seat for Bob, and had a 
long confidential conference with him; and it was 
noticed, when the little fellow lefb the cabin, that 
he was in tears. Tlie next day we sent down our 
taunt and dashy poles, and replaced them with the 
stump-to’-gallant-masts; and on the third, we weigh¬ 
ed anchor, and made sail for Gibraltar. 

GEORGE P. MORRIS 

YTas born in Philadelphia in 1801 Ho came 
early in life to New York, and formed an asso¬ 
ciation with the late Samuel Woodworth, with 
whom he commenced the pubUoation of the Mir¬ 
ror in 1823. 

Mr. Morris conducted this journal with distin¬ 
guished success till the completion of its twentieth 
volume in 1842, when its publication was inter¬ 
rupted by the universfilly spread financial disasters 
of the times. During this period it was the 
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representative of the best literary, dramatic, and 
artistic interests of the cla}', having among its 
contributors, Bryant, Halleck, Paulding, Leggett, 
Hoffman, and numerous other writers of distinc¬ 
tion, while Theodore S. Fay, Nathaniel P. Willis, 
William Ov)x, Epes Sargent, were more especially 
identified with its pages. It was, during the 
period for which it was published, one of the 
literary “ institutions ” of the country. In 1843 
the periodical was revived, with the title The 
New M.rror^ three volumes of which were pub¬ 
lished in the royal octavo ibrm. Mr. Willis was 
again associated in the editorship with Mr. Mor¬ 
ris, contributing some of his best sketches, while 
the earlier numbers were weekly illustrated by 
the pencil of the artist J, G. Chapman. The 
publication was successful, but an interpretation 
of the postage laws interfering with its circula¬ 
tion, Messrs. Morris and Willis projected a new 
enterprise in the Noening Mirror^ a daily paper 
at New York, which was commenced in the 
autumn of 1844. The next editor of this jour¬ 
nal, Mr. Hiram Fuller, soon became associated 
in this undertaking, which was conducted for 
more than two years hy the three associates. 



At the close of 1846, Mr. Morris commenced 
alone a new weekly, The National Press. It 
was carried on by him for nearly a year, when 
his fanner literary partner, Mr. Willis, became 
associated in the paper, the title of which was 
then changed to the Home Journal. Under the 
joint editorship it soon became firmly e^tablisshed, 
and a general favorite as a popular newspaper of 
the fashionable and belles-lettres interests of the 
day.* 

We have thus presented in au uninterrupted 


• The first iminber of the Kew York Mirror and Ladies’ 
Literary Gazette, was published in New Tork, A ug. % 3823; the 
last appeared Dec. 81,1843. The “ New Mirror” was published 
weekly, from April 8,1843, to 8epl 23,1844. The first num¬ 
ber of the Evening Mlrroi* app ared Qct. T, 1844. The National 
Press became the Rome Journal, with its forty-first number, 
Nov. 21,1848. 


view Mr. Morrises series of newspaper enterprises, 
extending over a period of thirty yefirs. The 
uniform success with which they have been at¬ 
tended is due to hi.s editorial t-ict and judgment; 
his shrewd sense of the public requirements; and 
his provision for the more refined and perma¬ 
nently acceptable departments of literature. Good 
taste and delicacy have always presided over the 
journals conducted by Mr. Moms. The old Mir¬ 
ror was liberally connected with the arts of de¬ 
sign, supplying a series of national portraits and 
views of seeiK-ry from originals by Leslie, Inman, 
Cole, Weir, engraved by Durand, Smillie, Oasilear, 
and others, which have not since been surpassed 
in their department of illustration. 

One of the earliest productions of Mr. Morris 
wa i his dranifi of Brier Cliffy which was produced 
at the Chatham Theatre, New York, in 1837, 
and acted for forty nights. It Wixs constructed 
on incidents of the American Revolution. This 
remains unpublished. In 1842, he wrote the 
libretto of au opera, The Maid of Samny^ which 
was set to music by Mr. p. E. Horn, and per- 
fenned for fourteen nights at the Park Theatre. 

The songs of Mr. Morris have been produced at 
intervals during the whole tenn of his literary 
career. They have been successfully set to music, 
and popularly sung on botli sides of the Atlantic. 
The themes include most varieties of situation, 
presenting the love ballad, the patriotic song, the 
expression of patriotism, of friendship, and nume¬ 
rous occasional topics. 



TJndercliflt 


There have been several editions of the songs 
and ballads—from the press of Appleton, in 1840, 
with illustrations by Weir and Chapman; a minia¬ 
ture volume by Paine and Burgess, in 1846; and 
a costly illustrated octavo, The Deserted JBride^ 
and 0 her productions^ from the press of Scribner, 
in 1853, accompanied by engi'avings from designs 
by Mr. Weir, who has also illustrated each stanza 
of the poem. The Whip poor~will, in au earlier 
edition, printed from steel. 

A collection of specimens of the Song Writers 
of America^ of National Melodies^ a joint com¬ 
position with Mr. Willis of the Prose and Poetry 
of Europe and America^ with a volume of prose 
sketches, The InUle. Frenchman cmd his Water 
Lots^ in 1838, illustrated by the comic designer 
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Johnston, complete the list of Mr. Morris’s puhli- 
cations. 

tub wnip-TooR-wiLU 

Tfco p''sxint of tho wailing Whip-poor-will, 

W i,o mourns unsoon and ceaseless sings 
Evt r a note of wail and woe, 

Till morning spreads her rosy winga, 

And earth and sky in, her glaticeS glow. 

J. E, Bbulke. 

"Why dost thou come at set of sun, 

Those pensive \vords to say ? 

Why wliip poor Will ?—W'hat has he donc^— 
And who is Will, 1 pray ? 

Why come from yon. leaf-shaded hill, 

A sui>pliaLt at my door ?— 

Why ask of me to whip poor Will? 

And is Will really poor? 

If poverty’s bis crime, let mirth 
Prom out his heart be driven ; 

That is the deadliest sin on eaith, 

And never is forgiven ? 

Art Will himself?—^It must be so— 

I learn it from thy moan, 

For none can feel another’s woe 
As deeply as his own. 

Yet wherefore strain thy tiny throat, 

While other birds repose! 

What means thy melancholy npte?^ 

The mystery disclose ? 

Still “ Whip poor Will I”—Art thou a sprite, 
From unknown regions sent, 

To wander in the gloom of night, 

And ask for puiiishmeutl 

Is thine a conscience sore beset 

With guilt?—or, what is worse, ^ 

Hast thou to meet writs, duns, and dcbtL- 
Ro inoimy in thy purse ? 

If this bo thy hard fate indeed, 

Ah I well mayst thou repine; 

Tlie sympathy I give, I need— 

The poet’s doom is thine I 

Art thou a lover, Will?—Hast proved 
The fairest can deceive? 

Tliine is the lot of all who’ve loved 
Since Adam, wedded Eve I 

Host trusted in a friend, and seen 
No friend was he in nefed 1 
A common error^—^meii still lean 
Upon as frail a reed. 

Hast thou, in seeking wealth or fame, 

A ei'own of brambles won ? 

O’er all the earth ’tis just the flame 
With every mother’s son 1 

Hast found the world a Babel wide, 

Where man to Mnramon stoops ? 

Where flourish Arrogance and Fride, 

While modest merit droops ? 

What, none of thesje?—^Then, v^hence thy .pain ? 

To guess it who’s the skill ? 

Pray have the kindness to explain 
'ifrhy I should u^hip poor Will? 

Dost merely ask thy just desert ? 

- What, not another word ?— 

Back to the woods again, unhui't— 

I will not harm thee, birdl 


But use thee kindly—for my nerves, 
Like thine, have penance done. 

Use every man as he deserves 

Who shall ’scape whipping?”—^nonel 

Farewell, poor Willi—-not valueless 
This lesson by thee given ; 

'ETeep thine own counsel, and confess 
Thyself alone to Heaven 1” 


WOODMAN, SrAKB THAT TBKB. 

Woodman, spare that tree I 
Touch not a single bough 1 
, In youth it sheltered me, 

And ril pr<»teet it now. 

’Twas my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot: 

Tliere, woodman, let it stand, 

Thy axe shall harm it not 1 

That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Ax'e spread o’er land and sea, 

And wouldst thou hew it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke I 
Cut not its earth-bound ties; 

Oh, spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies I 

AVhen but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade ; 

In all their gushing joy 
Here too my sisters played. 

My mother kissed me hei e; 

My father pressed my hand— 

Foigive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand I 

My heart-strings round thee cling, 

Close as thy bark, old friend! 

Here shall the wild-bird sing, 

And still thy branches bend. 

Old treel the storm still braved 
And, woodman, leave the spot: 

While I’ve a hand to save. 

Thy axe shall harm it jiot. 

i’m with you onois again. 

Tm with you once again, my friends, 

Nt) more my footsteps roam ; 

Where it began my journey ends, 

Amid the scenes of home. 

No other clime has skies so blue, 

Or streams so broad and clear, 

And where are hearts so warm and true 
As those that meet me here ? 

Since last, with spirits wild and free, 

I pressed my native strand, 

Tve wandered many miles at sea, 

And many miles on land; 

I’ve seen fair realms of the earth, 

By mde commotion torn, 

Which taught me how to prize the worth 
Of that where I was born. 

In other countries when I heard 
The language of my own, 

How fondly each familiar word 
Awoke an answering ton el 
But when our woodland songs were sung 
Upon a foreign mart, 

The vows that faltered on the tongue 
With rapture thrilled the heart. 
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My native land 1,1 trim to yon, 

With blessing and with pra^^er, 
Where man is brave and woman true 
And free as mountain air. 

Long may our flag in triumph wave, 
Against the w<»rld combined, 

And friends a welcome—^foes a grave, 
Within our borders find. 


A LEGESTD OT IHB MOHAWB!. 

In the days that are gone, by this sweet fltowing 
water, 

Two lovers reclined in the shade of a tree; 

She was the mountain-king’s rosy-lipped daughter, 
The brave warrior-chief of the valley was he. 

Then all things around them, below and above, 

Were basking as now in the sunshine of love— • 

In the days that are gone, by this sweet flowing 
stream. 

In the days that are gone, they were laid ’neath the 
willow. 

The maid in her beauty, the youth in his pride; 

Both slain by the foeinaii who crossed the dark 
billow. 

And stole the broad lands where their children 
reside: 

Whose fathers, when dying,, in- fear locke i above, 

And tremble 1 to think of that chief and h:s love. 

In the days that are gone, by this sweet flowing 
stream. 


poethy. 

To me the world’s an open book, 

Of sweet and pleasa.it poetry ; 

I rea 1 it in the running brook 
That sings its way towards the sea. 

It whispers in the leaves of trees, 

The swelling grain, the wavi: g grass, 

And in the cool, fresh evening breeze 
That crisps tlie wavelets as they pass. 

The flowers below, the stars above, 

In all their bloom and brightness given, 

Are, like the attributes of love. 

The poetry of eai*th and heaven. 

Thus Nature’s volume, read aright. 
Attunes the soul to minstrelsy. 

Tinging life’s clouds with rosy light 
And all the world with poetry. 

KEAB THE LASE- 

IsTcar the lake where drooped the willow. 
Long time ago! 

Where the rock threw back the billow, 
Brighter than snow; 

Dwelt a maid, beloved and cherished 
By high and low; 

But with autumn’s leaf she perished 
Long time ago! 

Rock, and tree, and flowing water. 

Long time ago I 

Bee, and bird, and blos^m taught her 
Love’s spell to know I 

While to my fond words she listened, 
Murmuring low! 

Tenderly her dove-eyes glistened, 

Long time ago I 

Mingled were our hearts for ever, 

Long time ago! 

Can I now forget her ? Never I 
No, lost one, no I 


To her grave these tears are given, 

Ever to flow; 

She’s the star I missed from heaven, 

Long time ago I 

THE CatOTOJT ODE—^WErTTHUr AT THE BEQUEST OF THE COBPO- 
BATION OP THE CITY OP NEW YOBK. 

Gushing from this living fountain. 

Music poui*s a, falling strain. 

As the Goddess of the Mountain 
Comes with, all her sparkling train. 

Prom her grotto-springs advancing, 

Glitteiing in her feathery spray. 

Woodland fays beside her dancing, 

She pursues her winding way. 

Gently o’er the rippling water, 

In her coi*al-shallop bright, 

Glides the roek-king’s dove-eyed daughter. 
Decked in robes of virgin ivliite. 

Nymphs and naiads, sweetly smiling, 

Urge her bark with pearly hand. 

Merrily the sylph beguiling 
Prom the nooks of fairy-land. 

Swimming on the snow-curled billow, 

See the river spints fair 
Lay their cheeks, os on a pillow. 

With the foam-beads in their hair. 

Thus attended, hither wending, 

Floats the lovely oread now, 

Eden’s arch of promise bending. 

Over her translucent brow. 

Hail the wanderer from a far land! 

Bind her flowing tresses up I 
Crown her with a fadeless garland, 

And with crystal brim the cup, 

Prom her haunts of deep seclusion, 

Let Intemperance greet her too, 

And the heat of his delusion 
Sprinkle with this monntain-dew. 

Water leaps as if delighted. 

While her conq^uered foes retire 1 
Pale Contagion flies affrighted 
With the baffled demon Fire! 

Safety dwells m her dominions. 

Health and Beauty with her move. 

And entwine their circling pinions, 

In a sisterhood of love! 

Water shouts a glad hosanna! 

Bubbles up the earth to bless 1 
Cheers it like the precious manna 
In the barren wilderness. 

Here we wondering gaze, assembled 
Like the grateful Hebrew band. 

When the hidden fountain trembled, 

And obeyed the Prophet’s wand. 

Round the Aqueducts of story, 

As the mists of Lethe throng, 

Croton’s waves in all their glory, 

Troop in melody along. 

Ever sparkling, bright and single. 

Will this rock-ribbed stream appear 
When Posterity shall mingle 
Like the gathered waters here. 


. MY lfOTHEr.% BIBLE. 

This book is all that’s left me now:— 
Tears will unbidden start— 

With falteinng lip and throbbing brow, 
I press it to my heart. 
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For many generations past 
Here is our family tree: 

My mother’s hand this bihle clasped; 

She, dying, gave it me. 

Ah! well do I remember those 
Whose names these records bear; • 

Who round the hearth-stone used to close 
After the evening prayer, 

And speak of what these pages said. 

In tones my heart would thrill I 
Though they are with the silent dead, 

Here are they living still I 

My father read this holy book, 

To brothers, sisters, dear; 

How calm was my poor mother’s look. 

Who leaned God’s word to hear. 

Her angel face—I see it yeti 
What thrilling memories .cornel 
Again that little group is met 
Within the halls of home I 

Thou truest friend man ever knew. 

Thy constancy I’ve tried; 

When all were false I found thee true, 

My counsellor and guide. 

The mines of earth no treasures give 
That could this volume buy; 

In teaching me the way to live, 

It taught me how to die. 

George P. Morris died in his sixty-third year, 
in the city of Kew York, July 6,1864. His health 
had been broken by a serious attack of paralysis, 
and Ids last years were mostly |)assed in retire¬ 
ment. A new and complete edition, the latest, 
of Morris’s Poems, including the libretto of “ The 
Maid of Saxony,” was published by Scribner, in 
1860. In the following year, General Morris con¬ 
tributed an introductory memoir to an enlarged 
collection of the poetical writings of his early 
friend and literary associate, Samuel Woodworth. 

DISMISSED. 

“ I suppose she was Hp-lit in rejecting my suit, 

But why did she kick me down stairs ? ” 

Hall£CK" 8 “ Discarded.’* 

The wing of my spirit is broken, 

My day-star of hope has declined j 
For a month not a word have I spoken 
That’s either polite or refined. 

My mind *s like the sky in bad weather, 

When mist-clouds around us are curled: 

And viewing myself altogether, 

I’m the veriest wretch in the world! 

I wander about like a vagrant — 

I spend half my time in the street; 

My conduct’s improper and flagrant, 

For 1 quarrel with all that I meet. 

My dress, too, is wholly neglected, 

My hat I pull over my brow, 

And I look like a fellow suspected 
Of wishing to kick up a row. 

In vain I ’ve endeavored to borrow 
From friends “ some material aid” — 

For my landlady views me with sorrow. 

When she thinks of the bill that’s unpaid. 
Abroad, my acquaintances flout me, 

The ladies cry, “ Bless us, look there!” 

And the little boys cluster about me, 

And sensible citizens stare. 

One says, “ He’s a victim to cupid; ” 

Another, “His conduct’s too bad;” 

A third, “ He is awfully stupid; ” 

A fourth, “ He is perfectly mad 1 ” — 


And then I am watched like a bandit, 

Mankind with me all are at strife: 

By heaven, no longer I’ll stand it. 

But quick put an end to my life! 

I’vo thought of the means—yet I shudder 
At dagger or ratsbane or rope; 

At drawing with lancet my blood, or 
At razor without any soap! 

Suppose I should fall in a duel, 

. And thus leave the stage with Sclat't 
But to die with a bullet is cruel — 

Besides, ’t would be breaking the law I 

Yet one way remains : to the river 
I’ll fly from the goadings of care! — 

But drown? — oh, the thought makes me shiver— 
A terrible death, I declare 1 
All, no I — I ’ll once more see my Kitty, 

And parry her cruel disdain — 

Beseech her to take me in pity, 

And never dismiss me again. 

** THE SWORD AND THE STAFF. 

The sword of the hero! 

The stuflT of the sage! 

Whose valor and wisdom 
Are stamped on the age! 
Time-hallowed mementoes 
Of those who have riven 
The sceptre from tyrants, 

The lightning from heaven! 

This weapon, 0 Freedom I 
Was drawn by thy son. 

And it never was sheathed 
Till the battle was won I 
No stain of dishonor 
Upon it we see! 

’Twas never surrendered 
Except to the free! 

While Fame claims the hero 
And patriot sage. 

Their names to emblazon 
On History’s page, 

No holier relics 
Will liberty hoard 
Than Franklin’s stalF, guarded 
By Washington’s sword! 


GEORGE W. BtrilNAP, 

A CLERGYMAN- of the Unitarian Church, and au¬ 
thor of numerous publicatiou.s, cliielly of a devo¬ 
tional character, was born in Merrimack, New 
Hampshire, in 1802. Ilis father, the Ilev. Jacob 
Burnap, was for a long time pastor of a Congre¬ 
gational church in that town. The sou was a 
graduate of Harvard of 1824, and in 182T suc¬ 
ceeded the Rev. Jared Sparks, in the charge of 
the First Independent Church of Baltimore, Md. 

In 1835 he commenced author by publishing a 
volume of Lectures on the Doctrines of Contro^ 
versy 'between Unitarians and other Demmina- 
tiona of Christians. In 1840 ho published a vo¬ 
lume of Lectures to Young Men on the Gulti'^ 
ration of the Mind., the Formation of Character., 
and the Conduct of Life; in the same year, a 
volume of Lectures on the Sphere and Duties of 
Women; and in 1824, Lectures on the His¬ 
tory cf Christianity. In 1844 he contributed to 
Sparks’s “American Biography,” a memoir of 
Leonard Calvert, first governor of Maryland. In 
1845 ho published Expository Lectures on the 
Principal Texts of the Bible which relate to the 
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Doctrine of the Trinity: a volume of Mucella- 
nies; and a Biography of Henry T. Ingalls. In 
1848 he published a small work entitled Popular 
Ohjectiom to Unitarian Christianity Considered 
and Answered; and in 1850, twenty discourses, 
On the Rectitude of Human Hature. He has 
been a contributor to the pages of The Chris¬ 
tian Examiner since the year 1834.* 

In 1855 he published a volume, entitled, Chris-^ 
tianity^ its Emnce and Ecidence. This work 
contains the results of his studies of the New 
Testament for twenty years, and may be looked 
upon probably as the most compendious state¬ 
ment of the biblical theology of the author’s 
school of IJnitarianism. He followed in the 
main the track of Andrews Norton; and with 
great boldness in animadverting upon some por¬ 
tions of the New Testament canon, he united 
the most earnest defence of the supernatural 
origin of Christianity. He was a laborious stu¬ 
dent, a close reasoner, a terse and instructive 
writer. In richness of imagery and persuasive 
rhetoric he was less gifted than in clear state¬ 
ment and logical force. 

ISOI.iLTIOX OF TnE AMKKIOAIT OOLOOTES. A FEOMOTIOIT OF 
DEMOCBACY-t 

This leads me to speak of the next cause of the 
Democracy of the North American. Colonies, which 
I shall mention — their isolation. Three thousand 
miles of ocean intervened between them and the old 
world. This circumstance was not without the most 
decisive and important elffects. The people had 
their own way, because they could not be controlled 
by their old masters at the distance of three thou¬ 
sand miles. Nobility never emigrated. There was 
nothing to tempt it to quit its ancient home. It 
was a plant of such a peculiar structure, that it 
would not bear translation to another soil. Here it 
would have withered and died, amidst the rugged 
forests and stern climate of America. A nobleman 
is the creation of a local conventionalism. He flou¬ 
rishes only in an artificial atmosphere. He must be 
seen by gas-light. He is at home only in courts and 
palaces. 

The pomp of courts, and the splendor of palaces, 
are the contrivances, not more of human pride than 
of far-sighted policy. They are intended to impose 
on the imagination of the multitude; to lead them 
to associate with the condition of their superiors, 
the ideas of providential and unattainable superior¬ 
ity, to which it is their destiny and their duty to 
submit. Take them away from the stage on which 
they choose to exhibit themselves; strip them of 
their dramatic costume; take away the overhang-' 
ing chandelier and the glare of the foot lights, and 
let them mingle in the common crowd, and they be¬ 
come as other men, and the crowd begin to wonder 
how they could ever have looked up to them with 
so much reverence. 

They gained likewise advantages from associating 
together. An English nobleman had a hereditary 
right to a seat in the House of Lords. He made a 
part of the national legislature. This privilege was 
independent of the popular will. It was real 
power, a possession so flattering to the pride of man. 
There * was no reason, therefore, why such a man 


♦ In this enumeration of l>r. Burnap’s writings we are in¬ 
debted to Mr. ltedfleld’8 pablicatioa. The Men of the Time, 
ed ISSa. 

tFrom aBiscoursei “Origin and Causes of Bemocracf in 
America,” beforo.th© Maryland, Society, Baltimore. 1853. 
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should wish to leave his country. What could he 
find here congenial to his taste, or flattering to his 
pride, or tolerable to his habits of luxuiy and self- 
indulgence ? 

A rude village on the shore of the ocean, or on 
the banks of a stream, of a few log cabins, scattered 
here and there in the wilderness, was all the New 
World had to offer for many generations. Not many 
would emigrate to such a country, who had any¬ 
thing to leave behind. Much less was it to be ex¬ 
pected, that those would come here, who had drawn 
the highest prizes in life at home. They could not 
seek a new organization of the social condition, in 
which they had nothing to gain and everything to 
lose. Here and there there might bean adventurer 
of condition, who came to this country to improve 
his broken fortunes; but then it was, as in all new 
countries, with a hope of returning to enjoy his 
gains in a country and a state of society, where re¬ 
fined enjoyment was possible. 

And after all, beyond a limited circle, America 
was, at that time, very little known and very little 
r^arded by the people of England, And it is very 
much so to the present hour. The best informed 
people, strange as it may seem, know little more of 
the Geogrnphy of this country than they do of the 
interior of Africa; and thousands and thousands 
who move in respectable society, are ignorant whe¬ 
ther we arc white or copper-colored, speak the 
English language or Choctaw. 

America, then, grew up in neglect and by stealth. 
Unattractive to tiie higher classes, she drew to her¬ 
self the people. Here came the people, the hard- 
handed and stout-hearted, and carved out a New 
World for themselves. They adapted their institu¬ 
tions to their wants, and before the Old World was 
aware, there had sprung up on this broad continent 
a gigantic Republic, ready to take her positiou 
among the nations of the earth. 

The Eev. Dr, Burnap died at Baltimore, Mary¬ 
land, of disease of tlje heart, in his fifty-seventh 
year, September 8, 1859. His writings have al¬ 
ready been enumerated. We may add the brief 
summary of his cbai*acter which appeared in the 
New ForJb Tribune^ with the notice of his death: 
“'Dr. Bnrnap was indebted for the wide sphere 
of influence which he filled, more to the earnest¬ 
ness of his convictions and his force of expres¬ 
sion than to any graces of manner or wealth of 
illustration. He was remarkable for liis clear¬ 
ness of thought and statement, for the logical 
forms in which he loved to clothe his ideas, and 
for the vigorous and rather homely phraseology 
which characterized his style. In his person^ 
bearing he was singularly frank, often, indeed, 
approaching to bluntness, and delighting to en¬ 
force his opinions by strength of argument, with¬ 
out aiming at suavity of manner. He was de¬ 
scended from the Puritan stock, and though 
professing a by no means Puritan theology, was 
a rare example, in recent times, of the virtues 
and defects of the Puritan character.” 

NICHOLAS MUBRAT. 

Tins writer, whose works have attracted a con¬ 
siderable share of attention from the Protestant 
community, was born in Ireland in 1803. There 
he was educated for the mercantile profession. 
He came to America in 1818, and was engaged 
for a short time in the printing-office of the Messrs. 
Harper, who were then laying the foundations for 
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their large publishing establishment. This con¬ 
nexion has always been remembered with plea¬ 
sure ; and the Harpera have since published the 
numerous editions of the author’s writings. 

He entered Williams College, Mass., in 1822, and 
was graduated in due course in the front rank of 
his class. He then entered the Theological Semi¬ 
nary at Pi-incetOTi in 1826, and left it in the spring 
of 1829, to take the pastorate of the church in 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., where he was ordained in No¬ 
vember, 1829. In June,1833, he was called as Pas¬ 
tor to the First Presbyterian Church of Elizabeth¬ 
town; N. J. Here he has since remained, though 
frequently solicited to remove to New York, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Charleston, • Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Natchez, and to tw'o theological professor¬ 
ships. 

Ilis first essay at writing for the public was, 
whilst in College. In "Wilkesbarre, he wrote for 
the Christian Advocate, a monthly, edited by Dr. 
Ashbel Green, then ex-president of Princeton 
College. After his removal to Elizabethtowm, he 
wrote for the papers, and a few articles for the 
Literary and Theological Journal^ then edited by 
Dr. Woods. He also published a few occasional 
sermons. In 1844, he published a small volume, 
Wote% Mistorical and Biographical^ concerning 
Elizabethtown, 

In 1847, appeared the first series of Controver¬ 
sial Letters to Bishop Hughes, by Kirwan, a 
nom deplume which soon became quite famous. 
In 1848, a second and third aeries of these Letters 
appeared. They have been translated into seve¬ 
ral languages. 

In 1851, he published a pamphlet. The Decline 
of Fopery and its Causes^ in reply to one of Bi¬ 
shop Hughes. His Romanism at Ilome^ which 
has passed through many editions, avus published 
in 1852. In 1851, he made a tour in Europe, of 
which ho published'liis observations in 1853, with 
the title Men and Things as seen in Europe, In 
1854, appeared his Famh Fencilling,^ a sketch¬ 
book of clerical experiences. 


CYNTHIA TAGGAET. 

There are few sadder stories in the whole range 
of literary biography than that of this lady, arid 
on the other hand few which so happily exhibit 
the solace afforded in some instances by literary 
pursuits. Cynthia Taggart was the daughter of 
an old soldier of the Revolution. His fixther at 
the outset of the contest xvas possessed of a valu¬ 
able farm at Middletown, six miles from New¬ 
port. During the British occupation of the neigh¬ 
borhood, he joined an expedition for the capture 
of the island. It was unsuccessful, and the 
British in revenge devastated his property. In 
the foray the son, afterwards the father of Cyn¬ 
thia, was taken prisoner and imprisoned at New¬ 
port jail. After a fortnight’s incarceration, he 
made his escape through one of the cellar win¬ 
dows which were provided with wooden bars 
only, and getting clear of the town crossed to the 
mainland at Bristol ferry during the night on a 
rude raft formed of rails from the fences. 

A like fate occurred to a small confiscated 
estate which was given to the father in consider¬ 
ation of his seiwices and losses by the American 
authorities, so that the son, on the death of the 
father, succeeded to but a slender patrimony. 




His daughter, Cynthia Taggart, xvas horn Octo¬ 
ber 14, 1801. Owing to the humble, almost ne¬ 
cessitous circumstances of the family, her educa¬ 
tional advantages were confined to the instructions 
of the village school, and from these, owing to 
early ill health, she could only now and then 
profit. Although sickly from her birth, she en¬ 
joyed occasional intervals of health until her 
nineteenth year. The i)ainful record of her sub¬ 
sequent career may be best left to her own simple 
recital. * 



The Rev. Dr. Murray died at his I'esidence, at 
Elizabeth, N. J., February 4, 1861, in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age. An interesting narrative 
of his active career has been published in a 
volume of Memoirs, by Saniuel Iren tens Prime. 
Though chiefly known to the public by his con¬ 
troversial writings against the Romanists, • he 
carried his energy into various departments. 
Beside the care of his congregation at Elizabeth, 
in his indefatigable pastorate, lie was very much 
employed as a popular lecturer through the 
country, was the author of several volumes, 
while his influence was exerted in promoting 
the cause of common-school education in New 
Jersey, in the formation of the Historical So¬ 
ciety of the State, and the furtherance of-other 
liherid objects. He was so diligent and syste¬ 
matic in the preparation of his sermons, to which 
he gave much attention, that at his death several 
recently prepared, which lie had not preached, 
were found in his study. They were shortly 
after printed, with the title, A Dying Legacy to 
the People of Ms Beloved Charge. Tlie last work 
which he carried through the press was a volume 
entitled Preachers and Preaching, intended to 
define and increase the influence of the pulpit. 


Shortly after this period, I was seized with a more 
serious and alarming illness, than any with which 1 
had hitherto been exercised, and in the progress of 
which iny life was for many weeks despaired of. But 
after my being I'cdiiced to the brink of the grave, 
and enduring excruciating pain and excessive weak¬ 
ness for more than three months, it yielded to su¬ 
perior medical skill; and I bo far recovered strength 
as to walk a few steps and' frequently to ride abroad, 
though not Avithout a great increase of pain an al¬ 
most maddening agony of the brain, and a total de¬ 
privation of sleep for three or four nights and days 
successively. 

From this time a complication of the most painful 
and debilitating chronic diseases ensued, and have 
continued to prey upon my frail system during the 
subsequent period of my life,^—fixmi which no per- 
nciarient relief could be obtained, either through medi¬ 
cine or the most judicious regimen,—natural sleep 
having been withheld to an almost if not a.together 
unparalleled degree, from the first serious illness 
throughout the twelve subsequent years. This un¬ 
natural deprivation has caused the greatest debility, 
and an agonizing painfulness and susceptibility of 
the whole system, which I think can neither be de¬ 
scribed nor conceived. After the expiration of a 
little more than three years from the above men¬ 
tioned illness, tlie greater part of which period 1 was 
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able to sit up two or three hours in a day, and tre- 
qne.ifcly rode, supported in a carnage, a short dis¬ 
tance, though, as before observed, not wituoat great 
increase of pain, and a total watchfulness for many 
sueceeliag nights,—I was again attacked with a 
still more acutely painful aad dangerous malady, 
fron which recovery for several 'weeks seem^ 
highly improbable, when this most alarming -com- 
plaiat again yielded to medical skill, and life con¬ 
tinue i, thong i strength has never more returned. 
And in what agony, in what excruciating tortures 
and restless la iguishing the greater part of the last 
nine ye irs has been past, it is believed by my pa¬ 
rents that language is inadequate to describe or tlve 
hu nun mind to conceive. - During both the former 
and latter period of these loag-protraeted and un¬ 
compromising diseases, every expedient that has 
been resorted to, with the blissful hope of recovery, 
has proved, not only inefifeetual to produce the de¬ 
sire 1 result, but has, invariably, greatly aggravated 
and increased my complicated complaints; from 
which it has been impossible to obtain the smallest 
degree of relief that could render life supportable, 
and preserve the scorching brain from phrensy, 
without the constant use of the most powerful 
anodynes. 

Under these oircumstmees a number of poems 
were composed by her, and dictated to her father 
and sisters. One or two found their way to the 
Providence new.-^papers, others were read in ma¬ 
nuscript by the physicians and clergyman who 
benevolently visited the poor invalid, and a small 
collection was tinally published in 1833. 

The pieces it contains are all of a melancholy 
cast. They are the meditations of the sick bed, 
unrelieved by any hope of recovery, the yearn¬ 
ings of a lover of nature for the liberty of 
woods and fields, of an active mind for food for 
thought. Considering the circumstances under 
which they were written they are noticeable pro¬ 
ductions. 

The author lingered for several years after the 
publication of her volume, without any respite 
from illness until her death, on the twenty-third 
of March, 1849. 

ON THE KETXTEN OF 8PEING. 1825. 

In vain, alas! are Nature’s charms 
To those whom sorrows share, 

In vain the budding flowers appear 
To misery’s hopeless heir. 

lu vain, the glorious sun adorns 
And gladdens the lengthened day. 

When grief must share the tedious hours 
That pass iu long array;— 

When stern disease with blighting power 
Has nipt life’s transient bloom. 

And long incessant agonies 
Unrespited consume. 

How lost the glow that pleasure thrilled 
Once through the raptured breast, 

When, bright in every blooming sweet. 

This beauteous earth was drest I 

No joyous walk through flowery fields 
Shall e’er again delight; 

For sorrow veils those pleasing scenes 
In deepest shades of night 

Now, worn with pain, oppressed with grief, 

To wretchedness a prey. 

The night returns, and day succeeds, 

Without a cheering ray. 


The room, with darkened windows sad, 

• A dungeon’s semblance bears,—^ 

And all about the silent bed 
The face of misery wears: 

Shut out from Nature’s beauteous charms, 

And breath of balmy air. 

Ah! what can chase the hopeless gloom. 

But Heaven,—^but humble prayer I 

ON A STOSM. 1825. 

The harsh, terrific, howling Storm, 

With its wild, dreadful, dire alarm, 

Turns pale the cheek of mirth; 

And low it bows the lofty trees, 

And their tall branches bend with ease 
To kiss their parent earth. 

The rain and hail in torrents pour; 

The furious winds impetuous roar,—■ 

In hollow murmurs clash. 

The shore adjacent joins the sound 
And angry surges deep resound. 

And foaming billows dash. 

Yet ocean doth no fear impari. 

But soothes my anguish-swollen hearty 
And calms my feverish brain. 

It seems a sympathizing friend, 

That doth with mine its troubles blend. 

To mitigate my pain. 

In all the varying shades of woe, 

The niglit relief did ne’er bestow. 

Nor have I respite seeii; 

Then welcome. Storm, loud, wild, and rade, 

To me thou art more kind and good, 

Than aught that is serene^ 

EUFUS DAWES. 

Thomas, the father of Rufus Dawes, and a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Massaolm ^etts, was born 
in Boston in 1757, and died in July, 1835. He 
was the author of a poem entitled The Law 
giwrv on Mount SLiaiy published in Boston, in 
1777, in a pamphlet. 

Rufus Dawes, the youngest but one of a large 
family of sixteen, vea-i born at Boston, January 
26, 1803. He entered Harvard in 1820, but was 
refused a degree, in consequence of his supposed 
participation in a disturbance of the discipline of 
the institution, a charge afterwards found to be 
unjust. The incident furnished the occasion of 
his first published poem, a satire on the Harvai-d 
faculty. Mr. Dawes next studied law, was ad¬ 
mitted, but never practised the profession. He 
contributed to the United States Literary Gazette, 
published at Oanibridge, and conducted for a time 
at Baltimore, The Emerald, also a weekly paper. 
In 1830, he published The Valley of the MasTir- 
away and Other PoemSy and in 1839, GeraldiuOy 
Atherda of Bama^emy and Mi^aellaneom Poems. 

Mr. Da we ^’s chief poem, Geraldine, is a ram¬ 
bling composition of some three hundred and 
fifty stanzas, in the manner of Don Juan, and 
contains a series of episodical passages united by 
a somewhat extravagant plot. The tragedy is 
occupied with the siege of Damascus a.d. 634. 
Athenia, a noble lady, is beloved by Oalous, the 
general in command of the city during the siege 
by the Turks. The latter, weU. nigh victorious, 
are about entering Damasens, when Oalous re¬ 
ceives private intelligence that succor will arrive 
on the morrow. To prevent the enti’ance of tho 
Turks he feigns desertion, is thus received into 
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the camp of the enemy, and promising to betray 
the city, gains a day’s delay. At the expiration ^ 
of that interval, he enters with the Turkish 
leader, and then cutting his way through the 
hostile troops, rejoins his own forces, and suc¬ 
ceeds in arresting their flight. He next meets 
Athenia, and presses his suit, hut she, believing 
him a traitor, stabs him fatally. Her father 
enters and undeceives her. Meanwhile the ex¬ 
pected reinforcement having been defeated, the 
Turks succeed, and the piece concludes with the 
death of Athenia, who falls beside her lover’s 
body on the entrance of the victors. The lan¬ 
guage of the drama is smooth and elegant. 

The miscellaneous poems which follow in the 
volume comprise descriptions of natural scenery, 
passages of reflection, several songs, an ode on 
the death of Sir'Walter Scott, and similar com¬ 
positions sung at the celebration of laying the 
corner-stone of the Bunker Hill monument, and 
at a Printei's’ Celebration, at Baltimore. In, 
1840, Mr. Dawes published Nix’s Mate, a spirited 
and successful historical romance. 

The later years of Mr. Dawes’s life were passed 
as a clerk in one of the Government departments 
at AYashington, in the District of Columbia. He 
died in that city, at the age,of fifty-six, Novem¬ 
ber 30, 1859. 




stniraiaB—FEOM MOtnrr washikgtoit. 

The laughing hours have chased away the night. 
Plucking the stars out from her diadem:— 

And now the blue-eyed Morn, with modest grace, 
Looks through her half-drawn curtains in the easti. 
Blushing in smiles and glad as infancy. 

An<l see, the foolish Moon, but now so vain 
Of borrowed beauty, how she yields her charms. 
And, pale with envy, steals herself away I 
The clouds have put their goi’geous livery on, 
Attemlant on the day—the mountain tops 
Have lit their beacons, and the vales below 
Send up a welcoming;—no song of birds, 

Warbling to charm the air with melody. 

Floats on the frosty breeze; yet Kature hath 
The very soul of music in her looks! 

The sunshine and the shade of poetry. 

I stand upon thy lofty pinnacle, 

Tenjple of ISaturel and look down with awe 
On tiie wide woi*ld beneath us, dimly seen I 
Around me crow’d the giant sons of earth, 

Fixed on their old foundations, unsubdued; • 

Firm as when first rebellion bade them rise 
Unrifted to the Thunderer—now they seem 
A family of mountains, clustering round 
Their hoary patriarch, emulously watching 
To n cob the partial glances of the day. 

Far in the glowing east the dickering light, 
Mellowed by distance with the blue sky blending. 
Questions the eye with ever-varying forms. 

The sun comes up I away the shadows fling 
From the broad hills—and, hurrying to the3Yest, 
Sport in the sunshine, till they die away. 

The many beauteous mountain streams leap down 
Out-welling from the clouds, and sparkling light 
Dances along with theirjierennial flow. 

And there is beauty in yon river’s path, 

Tlie glad Connecticut 1 I know her well, 

By the white veil she mantles oVr her charms: 

At times, she loiters by a ridge of hills, 


Sportfully hiding—^then again with glee. 
Out-rushes from her wild-wood lurking place, 

Far as the eye can bound, the ocean-waves. 

And hills and rivers, mountains, lakes and woods, 
And all tliat hold the faculty entranced, « 

Bathed in a flood of glory, float in air, 

And sleep in the deep quietude of joy. 

There is an awful stillness in this place, 

A Presence, that forbids to break the spell, 

Till the heart pour its agony in tears. 

But I must drink the vision while it lasts; 

For even now the curling vapours rise, 

Wreathing their cloudy coronals, to grace 
These towering summits—^bidding me away ;— 
But often shall my heart turn back again, 

Thou glorious eminence I and when oppressed, 
And aching with the coldness of the world, 

Find a sweet resting-place and home with thee. 

THE POET. 

A poet’s heart is always young, 

And flows with love!s u-nceasing streams; 

Oh, many are the lays unsung, 

Yet treasured with his dreams! 

The spirits of a thousand flowers,— 

The loved,—^the lost,—^liis heart enshrine; 

The memory of blessed hours, 

And impulses divine. 

Like water in a crystal urn. 

Sealed up for ever, as a gom. 

Hint feels the sunbeams while they burn, 

But never yields to them ;— 

His heart may fire—^his fevered brain 
May kindle with concentrate power. 

But kind affections still remain 
To gild his darkest hour. 

The world may chide—the hearttes sneer,—> 
And coldly pass the Poet by, c 

‘Who only sheas a sorrowing tear 
O’er mail’s humanity. 

From broken liearts niid silent grief 
From all unutterable scorn, 

lie di’aws the balm of sweet relief, 

For sufferers yet unborn. 

His lyre is strur'g with shattered strings— . 
The heart-strings of the silent dead— 

Where memory hovers with her wings. 

Where grief is canopied. 

And yet his heart is always young, 

And flows with love’s unceasing streams; 

Oh, many are the lays unsung. 

And treasured with his dreams 1 


JACOB ABBOTT-JOBN 8. 0. ABBOTT. 

JAOOB Abbott, who has acquired a. high reputation 
as the author of a variety of works having for 
their object the monil and religious training, and 
the intellectual instruction of the young, is a native 
of Maine, where he was born at Hallowell in 1803. 
ITo was educated at Bowdoin, and at the Theo¬ 
logical Seminary of Andover. ITo commenced 




his career as a writer with the books known 
as the Young Christian” scries, the first of 
which, hearing that title, appeared in Boston in 
1825. It was followed in the series by three 
other volumes— The Gormr Btom; The Way to 
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do Good; SoaryJiead and McDonner, 'Wh&o. 
these were completed, ia 1830 Mr. Abbott com¬ 
menced the Hollo series of juvenile writings, 
which reached twenty-four volumes, consisting 
of the Hollo Boohs in fourteen volumes, the Lucy 
Books in six, and the Jonas Boohs ia four. 
The Marco Paul series followed in six volumes, 
and subsequently the Franconia Stories^ published 
in New York, in ten volumes. A series of Illus¬ 
trated Histories, extending to some thirty volumes, 
was commenced with such ancient topics as OyTus 
the Great, Xerxes, Homulus, Julius Caesar, and 
including several from English history as Alfred 
the Great, William the Conqueror, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. These and ethers have appeared in rapid 
succession from the press of the Harpers, taste¬ 
fully printed, and with the particular topic at¬ 
tractively set forth in a fluent, easy narrative. 
A new juvenile series of Harper's Story Boohs 
appeared in thirty-six monthly volumes. Mr. Ab¬ 
bott has great skill as a storj^-teller for the young. 
He avoids particularly all ambiguity and obscurity. 
His page is neither encumbered by superfluous 
matter, nor deficient in the necessary Mness of 
explanation. 

** In later years, Jacob Abbott has written 
twelve series of attractive story books. These 
comprise; Hollo’'s Tour in Europe^ ten volumes; 
The Florence Stories^ and The Harlie Stories^ 
each six; John Gay — Work for Boys —and 
Mary Gay — Work for Girls^ four each; Juno 
Stories^ four; Helh and Lucy Books of Poetry^ 
three; The Hollo .Story Books^ twelve; Little 
Learner Ser ies^ and Hainbow and Lucky Series^ 
each five; and Allotss American History^ eight. 
The latter, beginning with Aboriginal America, 
clearly and connectedly traces the history of our 
country to the death of Washington. He has 
now in preparation a course of Science for the 
Young. Four volumes of this appeared in 
1872 — Heat; Light; Wat^ amd Land; Force, 

JoHur S. 0. Abbott,- brother of the preceding, 
a graduate of Bowdoin (of 1825), and a Congre¬ 
gational clei'gyman, is also a writer for the young. 
He is the author of the series of Kings and Queens^ 
or Life in the Palace^ published by the Harpers, 
which is to include Josephine, Maria Louisa, 
Louis Philippe, Nicholas, Victoria, aud other popu¬ 
lar personages. He has written in a similar form 
brief lives of Josephine, Maria Antoinette, and 
Madame Koland. He is best known, however, by 
his History of Hapoleon Bonaparte^ first published 
in Harpers’ Magazine, 1852—1854, and reissued in 
two octavo volumes in 1855. This is written in a 
popularly attractive style, wjth much success as a 
narrative; while it has provoked considerable 
opposition by its highly eulogistic view of the 
character and deeds of its subject. 

In addition to many of the Ahbotts' Illus¬ 
trated Histories^ Rev. John Stevens Cabot Ab¬ 
bott is the author of nearly a dozen other con¬ 
tributions to European and American History, 
and various miscellaneous works. In the order 
of their publication, these are: Hapoleon at St 
Helena^ 1855; Confidential Correspondence of 
the Emperor Hapoleon and the Empress Joseph- 
ine^. 1856: The French Hemlution of 1789, as 


viewed in the Light of Hepuhlican Institutions^ 
185p — certainly one of his best books; The 
Empire of Austria, The Empire of Hus^ 
sia, 1860; South and North, a trip to Cuba and 
the South, 1860; Practical Christianity, 1862, 
a genial treatise for young men; History of the 
Ciyil War in America, two volumes, 1863-6; 
Lhes of the Presidents of the United States, 
1867; Life of General U S. Grant, 1868; a 
laudatory History of Napoleon III., 1868; AV 
mance of Spanish History, 1869; History of the 
Empire of Russia, 1872; and History (f Fred¬ 
erick the Great, 1872. In 1872-3 he had in prepa¬ 
ration a series of volumes on The Pioneer Patriots 
of America, of which several have appeared. 

**STORMING OF THE BASTILLE—PEOM THE FEEKOH DEV¬ 
OLUTION. 

The electors now ordered thirty thousand pikes 
to be manufactured. Every smith was immedi¬ 
ately employed, every forge was glowing, and .for 
thirty-six hours, day and night, without intermis¬ 
sion, the anvils rang till the pikes were finished. 
All this day of Monday the people thought only 
of defending themselves, but night again came, 
another night of terror, tumult, and sleeplessness. 

The Bastille was the great terror of Paris. 
While that remained in the hands of their enemies, 
with its impregnable walls aud heavy guns com¬ 
manding the city, there was no safety. As by an 
instinct, during the night of the 13th, the Paris¬ 
ians decided that the Bastille must be taken. 
With that fortress in their hands they could defend 
themselves and repel their foes. But how could 
the Bastille be taken? It was apparently as un¬ 
assailable as Gibraltar’s rock. Nothing could be 
more’preposterous than the thought of storming 
the Bastille. “The idea,” says Michelet, “was 
by no means reasonable. It was an act of faith.” 

The Bastille stood in the very heart of the Fau¬ 
bourg St Antoine, enormous, massive, and black¬ 
ened with age, the gloomy emblem of royal pre¬ 
rogative, exciting by its mysterious power and 
menace the terror and the execration of every one 
who passed beneath the shadow of its towers. 
Even the sports of childhood dare not approach 
the empoisoned atmosphere with which it seemed 
to be enveloped. 

M. de Launey was governor of the fortress. 
He was no solaier, but a mean, mercenary man, 
despised by the Parisians. He contrived to draw 
from the establishment, by every species of cruelty 
and extortion, an income of twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year- He reduced the amount of fire¬ 
wood to which the shivering inmates were en¬ 
titled; made a great profit on the wretched wine 
which he furnished to those who were able to buy, 
and even let out the little garden within the in¬ 
closure, thus depriving those prisoners who were 
not in dungeon confinement of the privilege of a 
walk there, which they had a right to claim. Be 
Launey was not merely detested as Governor of 
the Bastille, but he was personally execrated as a 
greedy, sordid, merciless man. Linguet’s Memoirs 
of the Bastille had rendered Be Launey’s name 
infamoua throughout Europe. Buch men are usu¬ 
ally cowards. Be Launey was both spiritless and 
imbecile. Had he not been both, the Bastille 
could not have been taken. 

Still the people had no guns. It was ascertained 
that there was a large supply at the Hfiteldes In- 
valides, but how could they be taken without any 
weapons of attack? Somhrueil, the governor, 
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was a firm and a fearless man, and, in addition to 
his ordinary force, amply sufficient for defense, 
he had recently obtained a strong detachment of 
artillery and several additional cannon, showing 
that he was ready to do battle. Within fifteen 
minutes inarch, of the Invalides, Bensenval was 
encamped with several thousand Swiss and Ger¬ 
man troops in the highest state of discipline, and 
provided with all the most formidable implements 
of war. Every moment rumors passed through 
the streets that the troops from Versailles W’ere on 
the march, headed by officers who were breathing 
threatenings and slaughter. 

With electric speed the rumor passed through 
the streets that there was a large quantity of 
arms stored in the magazine of the Hotel of the 
Invalids. Before nine o'clock in the morning of 
the 14th, thirty thousand men were before the In¬ 
valides; some wdlh pikes, pistols, or muskets, but 
most of them unarmed. The curate of St. 
Etienne led his parishioners in this conflict for 
freedom. As this intrepid man marched at the 
head of his flock he said to them, “My children, 
let us not forget that all men ai'e brothers.” The 
bells of alarm ringing from the steeples seemed to 
invest the movement with a religious character. 
Those sublime voices, accustomed to summon the 
multitude-.to prayer, now with their loudest utter¬ 
ance called them to the defense of their civil and 
religious rights. 

Somhrueil perceived at once that the populace 
could only be repelled by enormous massacre, and 
that probably even that, in the phrensied state of 
the public mind, would be ineffectual. He dared 
not assume the responsibility of tiring without an 
order from the king, and he could get no answer 
to the messages he sent to Versailles. ' Thpugh 
his cannon charged with grapeshot could have 
swept down thousands, he did not venture to give 
the fatal command to fire. The citizens, with a 
simultaneous rush in all directions, leaped the 
trenches, clambered over the low wall — for the 
hotel was not a fortress — and, like a resistless 
inundation, filled the vast building. They found 
in the armory thirty thousand muskets. Seizing 
these and six pieces of cannon they rushed, as by 
a common instinct, toward the Bastille to assail 
with these feeble means one of the strongest 
fortresses in the world — a fortress which an 
army under the great Condo had in vain besieged 
for three and twenty days! 

Be Launey, from the summit of his towers, had 
for many hours heard the roar of the insurgent 
city. As he now saw the black mass of countless 
thousands approaching, he turned pale and trem¬ 
bled. All the cannon, loaded with grapeshot., 
were thrust out of the port-holes, and several 
cart-loads of paving-stones, cannon-balls, and old 
iron had been conveyed to the tops of the towers 
to be thrown down to crush the assailants. 
Twelve largo rampart guns, charged heavily with 
grape, guarded the only entrance. These were 
manned by thirty-two Swiss soldiers who would 
have no scruples in firing upon Frenchmen. The 
eighty-two French soldiers who composed the re¬ 
mainder of the garrison were placed upon the 
towers, and at distant posts, where they could act 
efficiently without being brought so immediately 
into conflict with the attacking party. 

* A man of very fearless and determined char¬ 
acter, M. Thuriot, was sent by the electors kt the 
Hotel de Ville to summon the Bastille to surrender. 
The draw-bridge was lowered, and he was ad¬ 


mitted. The governor received him at the head 
of his staff. 

“I summon you,” said Thuriot, “in the name 
of the people, in the name of honor, and of our 
native land.” 

The governor, who was every moment expecting 
the arrival of troops to disperse the crowd, refused 
to surrender the fortress, but replied that he was 
re.idy to give his oath that he would not fire upon 
the people, if they did not fire upon him. After 
a long and exciting interview, Thuriot came forth 
to those at the Hotel de Ville who had sent him. 

He had hardly emerged from the massive por¬ 
tals, and crossed the dr.aw-bridge of the moat, 
which was immediately raiS(‘d behind him, ere the 
people commenced the attack. A scene of confu¬ 
sion and uproar ensued which cannot be described. 
A hundred* thousand men, filling all the streets 
and alleys which opened upon the Bastille, crowd¬ 
ing all the windows and housetops of the adjacent 
buildings, kept up an incessant firing, harmlessly 
fl.ittening their bullets against walls of stone forty 
feet thick and one hundred feet high. 

The French soldiers within the garrison were 
reluctant to fire upon their relatives and friends. 
But the Swiss, obedient to authority, opened a 
deadly fire of bullets and grapeshot upon the 
crowd, While the battle was raging an inter¬ 
cepted letter was brought to the Hotel do Ville, in 
which Bensenval, commandant of the troops in 
the Field of Mars, exhorted Be Laxiney to remain 
firm, assuring him that he would soon come with 
succor. But, fortunately for the people, even 
these foreign troops refused to march for the pro¬ 
tection of the Bastille. 

The French Guards now broke from their bar¬ 
racks, and, led by their subaltern officers, came 
with two pieces of artillery in formidable array 
to join the people. They were received with 
thunders of applause which drowned even the 
roar of the baUle. Energetically they opened 
their batteries upon the fortress, but their balls 
rebounded harmless from the impregnable rock. 

Apparently the whole of Paris, with one united 
will, was combined against the great bulwark of 
tyranny. Men, women, and boys were mingled in 
the fight. Priests, nobles, wealthy citizen.s, and 
the ragged and emaciate victims of famine were 
pressing in the phrensied assault side by side. 
The French soldiers were now anxious to sur¬ 
render, but the Swiss, sheltered from all chance 
of harm, shot down with deliberate and unerring 
aim whomsoever they would. Four hours of the 
battle had now passed, and though but one man 
had been hurt within the fortress, a hundred and 
seventy-one of the citizens had been either killed 
or wounded. The French soldiers now raised a 
fiag of truce upon the towers, while the Swiss con¬ 
tinued firing below. This movement plunged Be 
Launey into despair. One hundred thousand 
men were beleaguering his forti’ess. The king 
sent no troops to his aid ; and three-fourths of his 
garrison had abandoned him and were already 
opening communications with his assailants. Be 
knew that the people could never pardon him for 
the blood of their fathers and brothers with which 
he had crimsoned their streets—that death was 
his inevitable doom. In a state almost of delirium 
he seized a match from a cannon and rushed 
toward the magazine, determined to blow up the 
citadel. There were a hundred and thirty-five 
barrels of gunpowder in the vaults. The explo- 
Bion would have thrown the Bastille into the air, 
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"buried one hundred thousand people beneath its 
ruins, and have demolished one-third of Paris. 
Two subaltern officers crossed their bayonets 
before him and prevented the accomplishment of 
this horrible design. 

Some wretches seized upon a young lady whom 
they believed to be the governor’s daughter, and 
wished, by the threat of burning her within view 
of her father upon the towers, to compel him to 
surrender. But the citizens promptly rescued her 
from their hands and conveyed her to a place of 
safety. It was now five o’clock, and the assault 
had commenced at twelve o’clock at noon. The 
French soldiers within made white flags of nap¬ 
kins, attached them to bayonets, and waved them 
from the walls. Gradually the flags of truce were 
seen through the smoke; the firing ceased, and 
the cry resounded through the crowd and was 
echoed along the streets of Paris, ‘‘The Bastille 
surrenders.” This fortress, which Louis XIV. 
and Turenne had pronounced impregnable, sur¬ 
rendered not to the arms of its assailants, for they 
had produced no impression upon it. It was con¬ 
quered by that public opinion which pervaded 
Paris and which vanquished its garrison. 

The massive portals were thrown open; and the 
vast multitude, a living deluge, plunging headlong, 
rushed in. They clambered the towers, pene¬ 
trated the cells, and descended into the dungeons 
and oubliettes. Appalled they gazed upon the in¬ 
struments of torture with which former victims 
of oppression had been torn and broken. Excited 
as they were by the strife, and exasperated by the 
shedding of blood, hut one man in the fortress, a 
Swiss soldier, fell a victim to their rage. 

The victorious people now set out in a tumultu¬ 
ous procession to convey their prisoners, the gov¬ 
ernor and the sohliers, to the Hotel de Ville. 
Those of the populace whose relatives had per¬ 
ished in the strife were roused to fury, and called 
loudly for the blood of Be Launey. Two very 
powerful men placed themselves on each side of 
him for his protection. But the clamor increased, 
the pressure became more resistless, and just as 
they were entering the Place de Greve the pro¬ 
tectors of the governor were overpowered — he 
was struck down, his head severed by a sabre 
stroke, and raised a bloody and ghastly trophy 
into the air upon a pike. 

In the midst of the great commotion two of the 
Swiss Soldiers of the Bastille, whom the populace 
supposed to have been active in the cannonade, 
were seized, notwithstanding the most strenuous 
efforts to save them, and hung to a lamp-post. A 
rumor passed through the crowd that a letter had 
been found from the mayor, Elesselles, who was 
already strongly suspected of treachery, directed 
to Be Launey, in which he said, 

**I am amusing the Parisians with cockades 
and promises. Hold out till the evening and you 
shall be relieved.” 

Loud murmurs rose from the crowd which filled 
and surrounded the hall. Some one proposed 
that Elesselles should be taken to the Palais Royal 
to be tried by the people. The clamor was in¬ 
creasing and his peril imminent. Pallid with fear 
he descended from the platform, and, accom¬ 
panied by a vast throng, set out for the Palais 
'Royal. At the turning of the first street an un¬ 
known man approached, and with a pistol shot 
him dead. Infuriate wretches immediately cut 
off his head, and it was borne upon a pike in sav¬ 
age triumph through the streets. 

The French Guards, with the great body of the 


people, did what they could to repress these 
bloody acts. The French and Swiss soldiers look 
the oath of fidelity to the nation, and under the 
protection of the French Guard were marched to 
places of safety where they were supplied with 
lodgings and food. Thus terminated this eventful 
day. The fall of the Bastille broke the right arm 
of the monarchy, paralyzed its nerves of action, 
and struck it a death blow. The monarch of 
France, from his palace at Versailles, heard the 
distant thunders of the cannonade, and yet in¬ 
scribed upon his puerile journal Nothing! ” 

** LTMAX ABBOTT. 

Ltoais* Abbott, third son of Jacob Abbott, the 
well-known author, was born in Roxbnry, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, December 18, 1835. The home of 
his boyhood was in Farmington, Maine, where 
he was taught at a school kept by an uncle, 
Samuel Abbott, passing afterwards under the 
tuition of another uncle, Charles E. Abbott, 
then residing at J^orwich, and later at Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut. He entered the Hew York 
University at tbe age of thirteen, and graduated 
the fourth in his class in 1853. 

Mr. Abbott devoted the earlier years of his 
manhood to the law, forming a partnership 
with bis two older brothers, under the name of 
Abbott Brothers. During his connection with 
the firm several law works were published. 
The most important of these were Al>T)ott'’s 
Practv^ Reports and 2ifew York Digest. 

Under the nom-de-plume of Benauly {Ben-^Simm 
y., A-w-stin, Zy-man), the brothers also issued 
two novels, Cone - Cut Comers and Matthew 
Caraby^ which met with fair success. In 
1859 Lyman Abbott retired from the firm, to 
begin a course of theological studies prepara¬ 
tory to entering the Congregational ministry. 
The other membera continued their legal publi¬ 
cations, and subsequently the elder, Benjamin 
y. Abbott, was appointed by President Grant 
one of three commissioners to revise the sta¬ 
tutes of the United States, a position which he 
still holds (1873). 

For live years Lyman Abbott ministered to a 
Congregational church in Terre Haute, Indiana. 
In 1865 he accepted the general secretaryship 
i of the American Union Commission, a society 
I organized to aid in the work of civil restora- 
! tion in the South. This was subsequently 
merged with the Ereedmen’s Commission, 
wherein he held a similar post under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. Chief-Justice Chase, till its dis¬ 
solution. In this period he edited The Breed- 
man^ a monthly periodical representing the in¬ 
terests of the various Ereedmen’s societies, and 
also prepared A Report on the Results of Eman¬ 
cipation^ for presentation to the International 
Anti-Slavery Conference, held in Paris at the 
time of the Erench Exposition. 

In 1867 Mr. Abbott accepted the pastorate of 
the Hew England (Congregational) Church in 
Hew York city, but was led two years later, 
by the engrossing nature of his literary labors, 

' to resign his pastorate and devote himself en¬ 
tirely t€i literature, although still retaining his 
ministerial connection with that denomination. 
He was married in 1857, to Miss Ahby E. Ham- 
i lin, a niece of Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, President of 
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Robert College, Constantinople. His residence, 
winter and summer, is at Oornvvall-on-tbe-IInd- 
son, about live miles north of West Point. 

In addition to frequent contributions to the 
popular periodicals, especially Harper's Maga¬ 
zine^ and to the religious press, chiefly the In¬ 
dependent^ Congregationalist^ Admnce^ and the 
Christian Union^ Mr. Lyman Abbott is the 
author and editor of a series of works which 
have commended themselves to the Christian 
public not less by their wealth of thought and 
culture than by the graces of a style natural 
and picturesque. In 1868 he edited, in two 
volumes, Sermons l>y Be'o. Henry Ward Beecher: 
Selected from Published and tlnpublished Dis¬ 
courses^ a.nd Petised by their Author, Two 
sentences from his introductory note describe 
their character: ‘‘The diversity of method and 
unity of truth which he (Mr. Beecher) combines 
in a rare degree, I have endeavored to illustrate 
in these volumes. . . . These sermons have 
been selected in the spirit in which they were 
preached, with reference not so much to the 
demands of theological scholarship as to the 
wants of the popular heart.” Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth: His Life and Teachings^ appeared in, 1870. 
It is one of the most attractive Scriptural biog' 
raphies of the present prolific decade, founded, 
as it has a right to claim, “ on the Four Gospels, 
and illustrated by reference to the manners, 
customs, religious beliefs, and political institu¬ 
tions of Ilis times.” It was followed by Old 
Testament Shadows of New Testament Truths^ 
1870; Morning and E'oening Eocercises,, 1871, a 
series of selections from the published and un¬ 
published writings of Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
with a prefatory text to each reading, and with 
poetic extracts; Laicus; or^ the Eirperiences of 
a Layman in a Country Parish^ 1872, based on 
a series of contributions to The Christian Unioji^ 
entitled, “Letters from a Layman,”—a story 
of wise suggestions for Christians of this pres¬ 
ent generation. 

At the invitation of the American Tract So¬ 
ciety, Mr. Abbott accepted the editorship of The 
Illustrated Christian WeeHy^ which began its 
issue in April, 1871. It has already won a high 
rank by its broad evangelical spirit and artistic 
illustrations. lie is now (1873) engaged in car¬ 
rying through the press of Harper & Brothers a 
Popular Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, in 
an illustrated volume of about 1,200 pages. A 
Commentary on the New Testament for lay stu¬ 
dents is also in preparation. 

**THB TEMPTATION — PROM JESUS OP NAZARETH. 

Temptations most frequently present themselves 
first in forms seemingly innocent. So it was with 
Jesus. Exhausted nature reasserted her long- 
denied claims. Christ was an hungered. The 
body, no longer subject to the supremacy of the 
spirit, demanded food. Jesus was far from hu¬ 
man habitations. The few,wild fruits of the des¬ 
olate wilderness were utterly inadequate to supply 
his needs. But already he felt within himself the 
mystepious endowment of miraculous power. A 
word from him, and the stone heneo.th his feet 
would be bread in his hand. Should he speak it, 
and save himself from perishing from hunger? 
Why, rather, should he not? 

He had come to live the life of man among 
men. He not only took upon himself the form of 
a servant, he was made in the condition of man. 


To employ his supernatural power for his own 
siistetianee was to destroy the significance of bis 
mission at the outset. That miraculous power he 
would not exert for himself. They that taunted 
him on the cross, ‘'He saved others, himself he 
cannot save/’ bore an unconscious testimony to 
the unselfishness of his spirit, and the thorough¬ 
ness with which he took upon himself the life of 
common humanity. He that fed live thousand in 
the wilderness from two small loaves and five 
little fishes would not supply himself, except by 
ordinai-y means, with one. 

A subtler temptation assailed him. “Go,” so 
the whispered suggestion was uttered to his soul, 
“go to Jerusalem ; assert your Messiahship; in¬ 
vite an expectant people to acknowledge you their 
king; demonstrate your claim by a miracle wrought 
in t he presence of a multitude; cast yourself down, 
unhurt, from the pinnacle of the Temple; so, by 
one bold master-stroke, assert your right, and se- 
cui'c from a wondering nation their allegiance, 
while your own doubts of your divine authority 
and mission shall be thus effectually settled for¬ 
ever.” 

No! Not thus can Jesus’s mission be accom¬ 
plished; not the wonder of the people, but their 
love, he has come to awaken ; not to be enthroned 
in their palaces, but in their hearts; not by a 
miracle that appeals to their senses, but by a mira¬ 
cle of love and mercy, must he conquer his king¬ 
dom. Sublime is the work which he has under¬ 
taken. Long, slow, weary, is the path which he 
must tx’averse in accomplishing it. And if his 
own mind is sometimes darkened by doubts — if 
the consciousness of his divinity burns not yet 
clear in his own bosom — if the whispered skepti¬ 
cism, “If thou be the Son of God,” finds momen¬ 
tary lodgment there, this is not the way to banish 
it. Not by a trial of his supernatural powers, but 
by the longer, harder trial of his patience and his 
love, will ho attest his Messiahship alike to him¬ 
self and to mankind. 

Once more the tempter assails him. “The 
devil taketh him up into an exceeding high moun¬ 
tain, and sliowcth him all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them; and saith unto liirn, 
‘All these things will I give thee if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me/ ” 

It is impossible to interpret this literally. It is 
impossible to suppose that from any mountain 
Jesus could gain a view of all the kingdoms of the 
world. It is impossible but that Jesus should 
have known the devil was promising what he 
could not perform. It is impossible that the sug¬ 
gestion of literal worship to a bodily fiend could 
offer any temptation; we will not say to Jesus — 
to any one of ordinary purity of heart and 
strength of conscience. In the entire narration 
of the Gospel biographies, we have in graphic 
form the outlines only of a picture—mere touches, 
that indicate an experience which can only thus 
be portrayed. This last temptation was subtlest, 
and, therefore, most dangerous of all. Let the 
reader in imagination conceive of Jesus, for the 
moment, unendowed with the divine strength 
which belonged to the Son of God; let him con¬ 
ceive for a moment the issue as it might have pre¬ 
sented itself to a young man full of the buoyant 
hope, and fire of zeal, and enthusiasm of imagina¬ 
tion of ardent youth; thus he may best conceive 
what the temptation would have been to the hu¬ 
manity in Christ. 

In the midst of a ruined world, then, stands 
Jesus, the mournful spectator of its woes. His 
pure soul is disgusted by the heartless ritualism 
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of a degenerate religion. His patriotism is 
wounded and grieved by bis nation’s present de* 
cay and impending doom. He feels the weight 
of the Roman yoke. He shudders at the impiety 
of the Roman polytheism. He loathes and de¬ 
tests the odious oppression which is wearing out 
the life of his people. He has felt himself irre¬ 
sistibly called to be the ransom, first of his own 
nation, then of all the oppressed nationalities of 
the earth. He has purposed within himself to 
found a kingdom whose law shall be liberty, 
whose fruit shall he peace. 

He recognizes that in the Jewish nation and in 
the Jewish religion are the elements out of which 
this kingdom is to be constructed. The Jews 
possess the fundamental principles of the true 
state. They possess the knowledge of the true 
(xod. Salvation is of the Jews. Christianity is 
to grow out of the ruins of Judaism, as the rose 
of spring is the resurrection of the faded leaves 
that lie at its roots and nourish its life. He 
comes, not to destroy the law and the prophets, 
but to fulfill. He finds about him the remnants 
of the ancient Church; the descendants of the 
authorized priesthood; the degenerate scions of 
the lost prophetic order. He finds a religious 
party, expectant of a Messiah, anxious for a Mes-^ 
siah, and ready to cast the whole weight of their 
prestige and influence in with any one who gives 
promise of restoring to the nation its ancient 
glory, and will suffer them to be sharers in it. 
For the establishment of such a kingdom Christ 
had many advantages. He had the grace which 
attracts men, the eloquence which arouses, the 
courage which inspirits. If he would but ally 
himself with the Church party; if he would but 
pass by unexposed their veneer of virtue; if he 
would put himself at their head; if he would, in 
short, study how to maintain and increase bis in¬ 
fluence among the influential, the kingdom of 
Judea might be his. He might realize the dream 
which Herod had sought in vain to realize. He 
might re-establish the throne of David; reinstate 
the sceptre of Shiloh; reform the degenerate 
worship; restore the prophetic order; reordain 
a holy priesthood. A picture of a nation long 
enslaved, now disenthralled, redeemed, restored, 
reformed, purified by his power — this is the pic¬ 
ture the wily tempter presents to his imagination. 

Nor this alone. Alexander, going forth from 
the little kingdom of Macedon, had vanquished 
the world. Already Greece had lost its vitality; 
already the power of Rome was passing away, 
though its apparent dominion was at its height. 
To a devoutly enkindled imagination it would not 
seem impossible that the conditions of the present 
might be reversed in the future. The kingdoms 
of the earth might yet be made subject to a re¬ 
deemed and ransomed Israel. The Jewish people 
expected it. The prophets seemed to most of 
their readers to promise it. The kingdoms of the 
earth and all their glory were seen as in a vision. 
And the seductive promise was whispered in the 
ear of Jesus, ^‘This victory shall be thine. Only 
yield something of your religious zeal; only con¬ 
sent to join hands with the priestly aristocracy of 
Judea; only consent to look in silence on their 
sins; only compromise a little with conscience; 
only employ the arts of policy and the methods 
of state diplomacy, by which, always and every¬ 
where, men mount to power. Be not righteous 
overmuch, for why shouldst thou destroy thy¬ 
self ? ” 

Something such was the picture Satan drew. It 
disclosed the artist; it ended the conflict. The 
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issue was plain. Between a life of self-sacrifioe, 
ending in a shameful death, and a career of self- 
seeking ambition, there was no alternative. In 
choosing there was no hesitation. Instantly and 
indignantly Jesus repels the suggestion. It finds 
no lodgment in his heart. “ Get thee behind me, 
Satan, for it is written, ‘Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God. and him only shalt thou serve,’ ” is 
his decisive answer. It is not difficult to conceive 
with what power of eloquence, inspired by that 
moment, Christ later preached, “Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon.” 

The battle was fought. The victory gained by 
Satan in the Garden of Eden was wrested from 
him in the wilderness. The cross, with all its 
shame and suffering, with all its bright but unseen 
glory too, was chosen. And from the dark valley, 
where evil spirits hover, and dark suggestions of 
sin fill the reluctant ear and torment the oppressed 
spirit, Jesus emerged into an experience of light, 
while angels came to minister unto him. 

FIRST BIBLE-SCHOLAR-FEOM BAICUS. 

We lawyers learn to study the faces of our wit¬ 
nesses, to form quick judgments, and to act upon 
them. If I did not mistake my man the directest 
method was the best, and I employed it. 

“Mr. Gear,” said I, “I have come to ask you 
to join my Bible class,” 

“ Me I ” said Mr. Gear, unmistakably surprised. 
“I don’t believe in the Bible.” 

“ So I liave heard,” I said quietly. “ And that’s 
the reason I came to you first. In fact I do not 
want you to join my Bible class. I have not got 
any Bible class as yet; I want you to join me in 
getting one up.” 

Mr. Gear smiled incredulously. “You had 
better get Deacon Goodsole,” said he, — “ or,” and 
the smile changed from a goodnatured to a sar¬ 
castic one, “or Mr. Hardcap.” 

“I have no doubt they would either of them 
join me,” said I. “But they believe substan¬ 
tially as I have been taught to believe about the 
Bible. They have learned to look at it through 
creeds, and catechisms, and orthodox preaching. 
I want to get a fresh look at it. I want to come 
to it as I would come to any other book, and to 
find out what it means, not what it seems to mean 
to a man who has been bred to believe that it is 
only the flesh and blood of which the dry bones 
are the Westminster Assembly’s Catechism.” 

“Mr. Laicus,” said Mr. Gear, “ I thank you for 
the honor you do me. But I don’t believe in the 
Bible. I don’t believe it’s the word of God any 
more than Homer or Tacitus. I don’t believe 
those old Hebrews knew any more than we do — 
nor half so much. It says the world was made in 
six days. I think it more likely it was six mil¬ 
lions of years in making.” 

“So do I,” said 1. 

“It says God rested on the Sabbath day. I 
believe He always works, day and night, summer 
and winter, in every blazing fire, in every gath¬ 
ering storm, in every rushing river, in every 
growing flower, in every falling leaf.” 

He rose as he spoke and stood, now leaning 
against the mantelpiece, now standing erect, his 
dark eyes flashing, his great forehead seeming to 
expand with great thoughts, his soul all enkindled 
with his own eloquence: for eloquent he really 
was, and all unconscious of it. 

“Your Bible,” said he “shuts God up in a Tem¬ 
ple, and in. an ark in that, and hides him behind 
curtains where the High priest can find him but 
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once a year. My God is everywhere. There is 
no chur’ch that can hold him. The heavens are 
his home; the earth is his footstool. All this 
bright and beautiful world is his temple. He is 
in every mountain, in every cloud, in every winter 
wind and every summer breeze.” 

He looked so handsome in his earnest eloquence 
that I had no heart to interrupt him. And yet I 
waited and watched for any opening he might 
give me, and thought of Jennie, and her prayers 
at home, and declared to myself by God’s help I 
would not let this man go till I had caught him 
and brought him to know the love that now he 
knew not. 

“Your Bible, Mr. Laicus,” said he, “sets apart 
one day for the Lord and gives all the rest to the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. I believe all days 
are divine, all days are the Lord’s, all hours are 
sacred hours and all ground is holy ground.” * 

I wante.d to tell him that my Bible did no such 
thing. But I had fully considered what I would 
do before I had sought this interview. I had re¬ 
solved that nothing should tempt me into a contra¬ 
diction or an argument. I had studied Jennie’s 
method, and I reserved my fire. 

“Your Bible tells me,” said he, “that God 
wrote his laws with his finger on two tables of 
stone; that he tried to preserve them from de¬ 
struction by bidding them be kept in a sacred 
ark; and that despite his care they were broken 
in pieces before Moses got down from the moun¬ 
tain top. I believe he writes them impartially in 
nature and in our hearts, that science interprets 
them, and that no Moses astonished out of his 
presence of mind can harm them or break the 
tablets on which they are engraven.” 

So true, yet oh so false. Oh God I help me to 
teach him what my Bible really is and what its 
glorious teachings arc. 

“I don’t believe the Bible is the Word of God. 
I can’t believe it. I don’t believe the laws of 
Moses are any more inspired than the laws of 
Solon, or the books of Samuel and Kings than 
the history of Tacitus, or the Psalms of David 
than the Paradise Lost of Milton, or—you’ll 
think mo bold indeed to say so Mr. Luicus,” (he 
was cooler now and spoke more slowly), “the 
words of Jesus, than the precepts of Confucius or 
the dialogues of Plato.” 

In that sentence be gave to me my clue. I 
seized it instantly, and never lost it from that 
moment. Never case in court so thrilled me with 
excitement as I too arose and leaned against the 
mantelpiece. And never was 1, in tone and man¬ 
ner, calmer. 

“ As much so ? ” I asked, carelessly. 

“Yes . , . said he, hesitatingly, “yes .... 
as much so I suppose.” 

“The ten commandments have been before the 
world for over three thousand years,” said I. 
“ The number that have learned them and ac¬ 
cepted them as a guide, and found in them a 
practical help is to be counted by millions. 
There is hardly a child in Wheathedge that does 
not know something of them, and has not been 
made better for them; and hardly a man who 
knows Solon even by name. We can hardly doubt 
that the one is as well worth studying as the other, 
Mr. Gear.” 

“No,” said Mr, Gear. “I don’t deny that they 
are worth studying. But I do deny that they are 
inspired.” 

“ The Psalms of David have supplied the Chris¬ 
tian church with its best psalmody for nearly 
three thousand years,” continued I. “ They con¬ 


stitute the reservoir from which Luther, and 
Watts, and Wesley, and Doddridge, and a host of 
other singers have drawn their inspiration, and 
in which myriads untold have found the expres¬ 
sion of their highest and holiest experiences, 
myriads wlio never heard of Homer. They are 
surely as well worth studying as his noble epics.” 

f‘I don’t deny they are worth studying,” said 
Mr. Gear. “ I only assert that they ought to he 
studied as any other books of noble thoughts, 
intermingled with grossest eriors, should be 
studied.” 

“The words of Jesus,” I continued more slowdy 
than before “have changed the life and character 
of more than half the world, that half which 
alone possesses modern civilization, that half with 
which you and I, Mr. Gear, are most concerned. 
There was wonderful power in the doctrines of 
Buddha. But Buddhism has relapsed everywhere 
into the grossest of idolatries. There is a wonder¬ 
ful wealth of moral truth in the ethics of Confu¬ 
cius. But the ethics of Confucius have not saved 
the Chinese nation frona stagnation and death. 
There is wonderful life-awaking power in the 
writings of Plato. But they are hid from the 
common people in a dead language, and when a 
Prof. Jowett gives them glorious resurrection in. 
our vernacular, they are still hid from the com¬ 
mon people by their subtlety. Every philosopher 
ought to study Plato. Evei*y scholar may profit¬ 
ably study Buddha and Confucius. But every in¬ 
telligent American ought to study the life and 
words of Jesus of Nazareth.” 

“I do,” said Mr. Gear. “lylo not disesteem 
Jesus of Nazareth. I honor him as first among 
men. I revere his noble life, his sublime death, 
and his incomparable teachings. I have read hia 
life in the Gospels; I have read it as Strauss gives 
it; and as Renan gives it; and now 1 am devoting 
my Sunday afternoons to reading it as Pressense 
gives it. You see I am an impartial student. I 
read all sides.” 

“You think Christ’s life and teaching worth 
your study then?” 1 said, inquiringly. 

“Worth my study? Of course 1 do,” said he. 
“I am an infidel, Mr. Laicus; at least people 
commonly call me so, and think it very dreadful. 
But I do not mean to be ignorant of the Bible or 
of Christianity as Jesus Christ gave it to ua. It 
needs winnowing. We have grown wiser and 
know better about many things since then. But 
it D well worth the studying and will bo for many 
years to come.” 

“All I ask of you,” said I, “ia to let mo to 
study it with you.” 

He made no answer; but looked me steadily in 
the eye as if to try and fathom some occult de¬ 
sign. 

“No,” said I, “that is not all. As I came by 
Joe Poole’s I saw half-a-dozen of the men from 
your shop lounging about the door. They could 
spend the afternoon to better purpose, Mr. Gear, 
in studying the life and words of Jeau.H.” 

“I know they could,” he said. “No man can 
say that any word or influence of mine helped 
carry them to Joe Poole’s bar.” 

“Will you lend your word and influence with 
mine to summon them away?” said I. 

He made no answer. 

“I saw a dozen others engaged at a game of 
ball upon the green as I passed by.’^ 

“A harmless Sport, Mr. Laicus, and as well 
done on Sunday as on any other holiday,” 

“Perhaps,” said I. “But an hour and a half 
from their Sunday in studying the life and words 
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of Jesus would do them no harm, and detract 
nothing from their holiday. They do not study 
so hard throughout the week that the brain labor 
would be injurious.” 

Mr. Gear smiled. 

** There is not a man in your shop, Mr. Gear, 
that would not be made a better workman, hus¬ 
band, father, citizen, for studying that life and 
those teachings one hour a week.” 

“ It is true,” said he. 

“You organized a Shakspeare club last winter 
to keep them from Joe Poole’s,” said I. “Was it 
a good thing ? ” 

“Worked capitally,” said Mr. Gear. 

“ Won’t you join me in organizing a Bible club 
for Sunday afternoons this winter for the same 
purpose? ” 

“ There is ao little in common between us,” said 
he; and he looked me through and through with 
his sharp black eyes. What a lawyer he would 
have made 1 what a cross-examination he could 
conduct! 

“You believe in the literal inspiration of the 
New Testament Scripture. I believe it is a book 
half legend, half history. You believe in the mira¬ 
cles. I believe they are mythical addition of a 
later date. You believe that Jesus Christ was 
conceived of the Holy Ghost and born of the Vir¬ 
gin Mary. I believe his birth was as natural as 
his death was cruel and untimely. You believe 
that — he was divine. I believe he was a man of 
like passions as we ourselves are,—a Son of God 
only as every noble spirit is a spark struck otf 
from the heavenly Original. You believe that he 
bears our sins upon a tree. I believe that every 
soul must bear its own burdens. W’hat is tlnere 
in common between us? What good could it do to 
you or to me to take Sunday afternoon for a 
weekly tournament, with the young men from the 
shop for arbitrators? ” 

“None,” said I calmly. 

“ What would you have then ? ” said he. 

“When you organized that Shakspeare club last 
winter,” said I, “did you occupy your time in dis¬ 
cussions of the text? Bid you compare manu¬ 
scripts? Did you investigate the canonieity of 
Shakspeare’s various plays ? Did you ransack 
the past to know the value of the latest theory 
that there never was a Will. Shakspeare save as 
a nom deplume for Lord Bacon? Did you inquire 
into the origin of his several plots, and study to 
know how much of his work was really his own 
and how much was borrowed from foreign sources? 
Or did you leave that all to the critics, and take 
the Shakspeare of to-day, and gather what in¬ 
struction you might therefrom ?” 

Mr. Gear nodded his head slowly, and thought¬ 
fully, as if he partially perceived the meaning of 
my answer. But he made no other response. 

“There is much in common between us, Mr. 
Gear,” I continued earnestly, “ though much, very 
much that is not. We can find plenty of subject 
for fruitless debate, no doubt. Can we find none 
for agreement and mutual helpfulness ? Jesus of 
Nazareth you honor as first among men. You re¬ 
vere His noble life, His sublime death, His incom¬ 
parable teachings. So do I. That noble life we 
can read together, Mr. Gear, and together we may 
emulate His example without a fruitless debate 
whether it be divine or no. Those incomparable 
teachings we can study together, that together we 
may catch the spirit that dictated them, without a 
theological controversy as to their authority. And. 
even that sublime death T should hope we might 
contemplate together, without contention, though 


in the suffering Christ you see only a martyr, and 
I behold my Saviour and my God.” 

He made no answer, still stood silent. But he 
no longer looked at me with his sharp eyes. They 
had retired beneath his shaggy eyebrow's as 
though he would search his own soul ttrough and 
through, and read its verdict. He told me after¬ 
wards the story of his battle; I guessed it even 
then. 

“ We may not agree on the Gospel of John, Mr. 
Gear,” said I, ‘^‘but we shall not quarrel about the 
Golden Rule and the Sermon on the Mount.” 

“Mr. Laicus.” said Mr. Gear at length, very 
slow'ly, “I thank you for coming to me, 1 thank 
you for speaking plainly and frankly as you have; 
I thank you for the respect which you have shown 
to my convictions. They are honest, -and were 
not arrived at without a struggle and some self- 
sacrifice. You are the first Christian,” he added, 
bitterly, “tliat ever paid them the regard of a re¬ 
spectful hearing. I w'ill join you in that Bible 
class for this winter, and I will prove to you, in¬ 
fidel that I am, tliat. I as well as a Christian, can 
respect convictions widely different from my own. 
If we quarrel it shall not be my fiiuU,” 

“ I believe you, Mr. Gear,” said I. “ God help¬ 
ing me it shall not be mine, and there^s my hand 
upon, it.” 

**THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN — PKOM OLD TESTAMENl! 

SHADOWS. 

Until the vision of Ezekiel is fulfilled, and the 
sacred waters flowing from God’s holy hill, heal 
the waters of the Salt Sea and give life again to 
this valley of death — until mercy shall conquer 
justice in nature as it already has in human ex¬ 
perience, this scene of desolation will remain, a 
terrible witness to the reality of God’s justice, 
and the fearfulness of his judgments. 

Nor does it merely testify to the truth of the 
Scripture narrative. The briny waters of the 
Salt Sea,, the upheaved rocks scored with fire, the 
mountain of solid salt, the masses of bitumen, 
the extinct crater of a neighboring volcano, the 
other innumerable traces of volcanic action, all 
remain, not only to attest that a remarkable con¬ 
vulsion of nature has taken place in the past, 
but also to indicate the nature of the phenome¬ 
non, and the character of the forces which oper¬ 
ated to produce it. 

In the southeast corner of Palestine, in a basin 
scooped out of a solid rock by some extraordinary 
pre-historic convulsion, lie the waters of what is 
fitly called the Dead Sea. The barren rocks 
which environ it crowd close to the water’s edge. 
The almost impassable pathway which leads down 
their precipitous sides has no parallel even among 
the dangerous passes of the Alps and the Apen¬ 
nines. From the surface of this singular lake 
there perpetually arises a misty exhalation, as 
though it were steam from a vast caldron, kept 
at boiling point by infernal fires below. No fish 
play in these deadly waters. When now and 
then one ventures hither from the Jordan, he 
pays for his temerity with bis life. No birds 
make here their nests. No fruits flourish along 
these inhospitable shores, save the apples of 
Sodom, fair to the eye, but turning to dust and 
ashes in the hand of him that plucks them. The 
few miserable men that still make their home in 
this accursed valley are dwarfed, and stunted, 
and sickly, as those that live in the shadowy bor¬ 
der land that separates life from death. 

Yet this sterile scene possesses a ghastly, 
corpse-like beauty, even in death, which indi- 
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cates what its living beauty must have been. 
Here and there, along its shores, are a few oases, 
whose fertile soil, abundant vegetation, and luxu¬ 
riant growth, point us bach to the morning when 
Abraham and Lot stood on the neighboring hill¬ 
top, and beheld all the plain of Joi'dan, that it 
was well watered every where, even as the gar¬ 
den of the Lord.” For once the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the Dead Sea was doubtless a fertile 
plain. Magnificent mountains encircled it in 
their arms, The streams that irrigated its sur¬ 
face outnumbered all that were to be found 
in all the rest of Palestine. A tropical sun 
drew from^a fertile soil a most luxuriant vege¬ 
tation. The waters of the neighboring lake, 
then fresh and sweet, were doited with many 
a sail, and alive with innumerable fisli. A 
mountain of salt at the southern extremity of the 
plain supplied the Holy Land with an article even 
more essential to the Hebrews than to us. V^ist 
veins of bitumen, interwoven in the texture of 
the soil, supplied them with fuel, with brick, and 
with a substitute for pitch and tar, and brought 
to the vale of Siddim a profitable commerce. 
Kings fought for the possession of this second 
Eden. Flourishing cities, embowered in all the 
bloom and verdure of tropical gardens, sprang up 
in this “Valley of Fields.” The fabled glories of 
Damascus were surpassed by the realities of this 
terrestrial paradise. The busy hum of industry 
resounded where now reigns the unbroken still¬ 
ness of the grave. The fragrance of many gar¬ 
dens loaded the air now heavy with the exhalations 
of this salty sea Where now is utter loneliness 
and hopeless desolation was once a lahe country, 
teeming with life, and exquisite in all the horti¬ 
cultural beauty of an Asiatic garden — the fairest 
nook in all the fair land of Canaan. 

Yet even then <U‘ath lurked unseen in the midst 
of this prolific life. Volcanic fires slumbered be¬ 
neath the carpeted fields. The veins of bitumen 
only awaited the U^rch of the Lord to enkindle 
farm and city in one universal conflagration. The 
mound of salt was made ready to mangle its prop¬ 
erties with the water of the neighboring lake, and 
turn it from a fount of life to a sea of death. 

WILLIAM POST HAWES, 

Ant essayist of an original sentiment and talent at 
descrii)tion, was the son of Peter llawes, a mem¬ 
ber of the bur in New York, and was born in that 
city February 4, 1803. He was educated at Co¬ 
lumbia College, where lie received his degree in 
1821, when he became a student in the law-office 
of Mr. John Anthon,* and a practitioJior after the 
usual course of three years’ study. He thenceforth 
devoted himself with success to his profession till 
his early death. 

The writings of Mr. Hawes consisted of several 
series of fugitive articles and essays, contributed 
to the newspapers, weekly periodicals, and maga¬ 
zines of the day. He wrote for the New York 
Mirror on Qmil^ and other matters; for the Ame¬ 
rican Monthly Magazine, conducted hy Mr. II. 


* Mr. Anthon was an eminent practitioner at the bar, a good 
scholar, and a man of general reading, sharing in the literary 
activities of his brothers, Professor Oliarles Anthon of Colum¬ 
bia College, and the Rev. Dr. Henry Anthon, the Rector of St. 
Mark’s Church in New York. Mr. John Anthon was the autlior 
of a volume of “Repcirts of Oases determined at Nisi Prius in 
the Supreme Court of the State of New York, 1820,” and of 
“ An Analytical Abridgment of the 0(»mmentarie8 of Black- 
itone,” with a prefatory “ Essay on the Study of the Law.” 
He died in New York city, March 6,1863. 


Herbert, and subsequently by Mr. Park Ben¬ 
jamin, the brilliant sporting sketches, full of 
dramatic life and rollicking fun, the Fire Island 
Ana^ or a Weeh at the Fire Islands; several 
legends of Long Island wreckers and pirates ; and 
the fine-hearted, humorous essay on some of the 
changes in the church-going assooiatiops of Now 
York, a sketch wortliy the genius of Charles 
Lamb, entitled Hymn Tunes and Grave Yards, 
To the Spirit of iho Times and Turf Hegister, he 
contributed frequently, taking the signature of 

Cypress, Jr.,” a sure indication to the reader of 
a pleasant, ingenious vein of speculation on the 
favorite topics of the sportsman, mingled with per¬ 
sonal humors of the writer’s own. Ilis Glassie 
Bhapsodies^ Random Reminiscences of his school¬ 
fellows, and other miscellanies, were all in mirth 
and good feeling. In his Bank Melodies ho ven¬ 
tured a set of poetical parodies on the politicians 
of the day, somewhat in the style of the Croakers. 
Ilis pen was often employed on political topics. 

A collection of Hawes’s writings was published 
in 1842, shortly after his death; two genial vo¬ 
lumes, Sporting Scene.% and Sundry Sketches,^ 
being the Miscellaneous Writings of J. Oypress,^ 
edited with a i)reliininary memoir by tlic au¬ 
thor’s friend, Mr. Henry William Herbert, a tri¬ 
bute warm, kindly, appreciative, such as one true 
disciple of Izaak AYaltori should render to aiiotlieiv 

BOMB OBBEBVATIOMB OOKTOERKINO QITAXX.. 

October has arrived, and has entered into the 
kingdom prepared for him by his summery brethren 
departed. A kingdom, truly, within a republic, but 
mild, magnificent, pro hono publico, and full of good 
fruits; so that not a democrat, after stricto-st sot of St. 
Tammany, but bows the knee. Hail I 0 king I Ilis ac¬ 
complished artists are preparing royal palaces among 
the wooils and fields, and on the hill sides, pniiiti ng tlie 
mountains and arching the streams wit!i glories co¬ 
pied from the latest fiishiou of rainbows. Ilis keen 
morning winds and cool evening moons, assiduous 
servants, are dropping diamonds upon the fa-ang 
grass and tree-tops, and are driving in the feathery 
tenants of his marshes, bays, and brakes. Thrice 
happy land and water lord I See how they streak 
the early sky, piercing the heavy clouds with the 
accurate wedge of their marshalled cohorts, shouting 
pceans as they go—and how they plunge into well 
remembered waters, with an exulting sound, drink¬ 
ing in rest and hearty breakfasts! These be segea 
of herons, herds of cranes, droppings of sheldrakes, 
springs of teals, trips of wigeons, coverts of cootes, 
g!»gglc.s of geese, sutes of mallards, and ba'h'lyngea 
of ducks; all of which the profane and uninitiated, 
miserable herd, call flocks of fowl, not knowing dis¬ 
crimination 1 Meadow and upland are made harmo¬ 
nious and beautiful with cougregations of plovers, 
flights of doves, walks of snipes, exaltations of larks, 
coveys of ]>avtridgca, and bevies of quail.^ For all 
these vouchsafed comforts may we be duly grateful I 
bqt chiefly, thou sun-burned, frost-browed monarch, 
do we thank thee thnt thou especially bringest to 
vigorous maturity and swift strength, our own bird 
of our heart, our family chicken, Mrao coturnix. 

The quail is peculiarly a domestic bird, and is at¬ 
tached to his birth-place and the home of his forefiv 
thera. The various members of the anatic families 
educate their children in the cool summer of the far 
north,and bathe their warm bosoms in July in the iced* 
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water of Hudson^s Bay; Ltit when Boreas scatters 
the rushes where they builded their bedchambers, 
they desert their fatherland, and fly to disport in the 
sunny waters of the south. They are cosmopolites 
entirely, seeking their fortunes with the sun. So, 
too, heavy-eyed, wise Master Scolopax fixes his 
place of abode, not among the hearths. and altars 
where his infancy was nurtured, but he goeth a 
skaaping whete best he may run his long bill into 
the mud, tracking the warm brookside of juxta-ca- 
pricorr.ical latitudes. The songsters of the wood¬ 
land, when their customary crops of insects and ber¬ 
ries are cut off in the fall, gather themselves toge¬ 
ther to renew their loves, and get married in more 
genial climates. Even black-gowned Mr. Corvus,— 
otherwise called Jim Crow,—in autumnal fasts con- 
templateth Australian carcases. Presently, the 
groves so vocal, and the sky so full, shall be silent 
and barren. The ‘‘ melancholy days” will soon be 
here. Only thou, dear Boh White—not of the Man¬ 
hattan—wilt remain. Thy cousin, teirao umhellus, 
will be not far off, it is true; but he is mountainous 
and precipitous, and lives in solitary places, courting 
rocky glens and craggy gorges, misandronist Where 
the secure deer crops the young mosses of the moun¬ 
tain stream, and the bear steals wild honey, there 
drums the ruffed strutter on his ancient hemlock log. 
Ice cools not his blood, nor the deep snowrdrift, 
whence he, startled, whirrs impetuous to the solemn 
pines, and his hiding-places of laurel and tangled 
rhododendron,laughing at cheated dogs and wearied 
sportsmen. A bird to set traps for. Unfamiliar, 
rough, rugged hermit. Dry meat. I like him not. 

The quail is the bird for me. lie is no rover, no 
emigrant. He stays at home, and is identified with 
the soil. Where the farmer works, he lives, and 
loves, and whistles. In budding spring time, and 
in scorching summer—in bounteous auttunn, and in 
barren winter, his voice is heard from the same 
bushy hedge fence, and from his customary cedars. 
Cupidity and cnielty may drive him to the woods, 
and to seek more quiet seats; but be merciful and 
kind to him, and he will visit your barn-yard^ and 
sing for you upon tbe boughs of the apple-tree by 
your gateway. But when warm May firet woos 
the young flowers to open and receive her breath, 
then bcgi)i the loves, and jealousies, and duels of the 
heroes of the bevy. Duels, too often, alas! bloody 
and fatal! for there liveth not an individual of the 
gallinaceous order, braver, bolder, more endurirg 
than a cock quail, fighting for his lady e-love. Arms, i 
too, he wioldeth, such as give no vain blows, rightly * 
used. His mandible serves for other purposes than 
mere biting of grass-hoppers and picking up Indian 
corn. While the dire affray rages, Miss Quailina 
looketb on, from her safe perch on a limb, above the 
combatants, impartial spectatress, holding her love 
under her left wing, patiently; and when the van¬ 
quished craven finally bites the dust, descends and 
rewards the conquenng hero with her heart and 
hand. 

How begin the cares* and responsibilities of wed¬ 
ded life. Away fly the happy pair to seek some 
grassy tussock, where, safe from the eye of the hawk, 
and the nose of the fox, they may rear their expect¬ 
ed brood in peace, provident, and not doubting that 
their espousals will be blessed with a numerous off¬ 
spring. Oats harvest arrives, and the fields are 
waving with yellow grain; How, be wary, oh 
kind-hearted cradler, and tread not into those pure 
white eggs ready to burst with life! Soon there is 
a peeping sound heard, and lo I a proud mother 
walketh magnificently in the midst of her children, 
scratching and picking, * and teaching them how to 
swallow. ^ Happy she, if she may be permitted to 


bring them up to maturity, and uncompelled to rei 
new her joys in another nest. 

The assiduities of a mother have a beauty and a 
saeredness about them that command respect and 
reverence in all animal nature, human or inhuman 
—what a lie does that word carry—except, perhaps, 
in monsters, insects, and fish. I never yet heard of 
the parental tenderness of a trout, eating up his lit¬ 
tle baby, nor of the filial gratitude of a spider, nip¬ 
ping the life out of his grey-hended father, and 
usurping his web. But if yon would see the purest, 
the sincerest, tbe most affecting piety of a parent’s 
love, startle a yourg family of quails, and watch the 
conduct of the mother. She will i.ot leave you. Ho, 
not she. ^ But she will fall at your feet, uttering a 
noise which none but a distressed mother can make, 
and she will run, and flutter, and seem to try to be 
caught, and cheat your outstretched hand, and affect 
to be wing-broken, and wounded, and yet have just 
strer.gth to tumble along, until she has drawn you, 
fatigued, a safe distance from her threatened chil¬ 
dren, arid the yourg hopes of her heart; and then 
will she mount, whirring with glad strength, and 
away through the maze of trees you have not seen 
before, like a close-shot bullet, fly to her skulking in¬ 
fants. Listen now. Do you hear those three half- 
plaintive notes, quickly and clearly poured out ? 
She is calling the boys and girls together. She 
sings not now “ Bob White V* nor Ah I Bob 
White!” That is her husband’s love-call, or his 
trumpet-blast of defiance. But she calls sweetly 
and softly for her lost children. Hear them “ peep I 
peep! peep!” at the welcome voice of their mo¬ 
ther’s love! They are coming together. Soon the 
whole family will meet again. It is a foul sin to 
disturb them; but retread your devious way, and 
let her hear your coming footsteps, breaking down 
the briers, as you renew the danger, hhe is quiet. 
Hot a word is passed between the fearful fugitives. 
How, if y’ou have the heart to do it, lie low, keep 
still, and imitate the call of the hen-quaiL. 0, mother! 
mother! how your heart would die if you could 
witness the deception! The little ones raise up their 
trembling heads, and catch comfort and imagined 
safety from the sound. “ Peep I peep!” they come 
to you, straining their little eyes, and clustenng to¬ 
gether, and answering, seem to say, Where is she? 
Slother! mother 1 we are here!” 

I knew an Ethiopian once—^lie lives yet in a hovel, 
on the brush plains of Matowacs—^who called a 
whole bevy together in that way. He first shot the 
parent bird; and when the murderous villain had 
ranged them in close company, while they were 
looking over each other’s necks, and mingling their 
doubts, and hopes, and distresses, in a little circle, 
he levelled his cursed musket at their unhappy 
breasts, and butchered—What! all my pretty 
ones! Did you say all ?” He did; and he lives yet! 
O, let me not meet that nigger six miles north of 
Patchogue, in a place where the scrub oaks cover 
with cavernous gloom a sudden precipice, at whose 
bottom lies a deep lake^.uuknown but to theKwaaek, 
and the lost deer hunter. For my soul’s sake, let 
me not encounter him in the grim ravines of the 
Callicoon, in Sxillivan, where the everlasting dark¬ 
ness of the hemlock forests would sanctify virtuous 
murder I 

HTHir TtlWES AXn GEAVZ-YARDS. 

I went to church one night last week, 

Ibam forte via sacra,— 

as Horace has it; and into what shrine of shrines 
should my sinful feet be led, but into th) freshly 
hallowed tabernacle of the new free chapel It was 
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Cmival veelt among the Presbyterians, the season 
of Calviiiistic Pentecost; and one of the missionary 
s<»cieties in the celebration of its blessed triumphs, 
bulged out, on that night, from the windows of the 
gigantic meeting-house, like the golden glories of 
thickly crowded wheat-sheafs from the granary of a 
heaveu-prospered garnerer. Not, however, did the 
zeal of a Crusader against the Paynim, nor the ex¬ 
pected rehearsal of the victories ^f the Christian 
soldier, draw me, unaccustomed, upon holy ground. 
Wherefore did I, just now, pricked by conscience, 
stop short in the middle of that line from Flaccus. 
I could not add 

—sicut mens est mos. 

" Mens moi^ stuck in my throat. It was no good 
grace of mine. Non nobis. Reader, I confess to 
thee that I was charmed into the Tabernacle by a 
hymn tune. 

Now, before I ask for absolution, let me declare, 
that my late unfrequent visitation of the church is 
to be attributed to no lack of disposition for faithful 
duty, but to the new-fangled notions and fashions of 
the elders and preachers, and to my dislike for the 
new church music. 

It had been an unhappy day with me. My note 
lay over in the Manhattan; and I had ascei'tained 
that some “ regulated” suburban “ buildii;g lota,” 
which I had bought a few days before, unsiglit un¬ 
seen, upon the assurance of a “ truly sincere friend,” 
were lands covered with water, green mud, and 
blackberry bushes, in the bottom of a deep valley, 
untmversable and impenetrable as a Florida ham¬ 
mock, Abstracted, in uncomfortable meditation, I 
threaded my unconscious pathway homeward, the 
jargon of the confused noises of Broadway falling 
upon my tympanum \itterly unheard. In this en¬ 
tranced condition, I came abreast of the steps of the 
covered entrance to the Tabernacle. Here was 
done a work of speedy disenchantment. A strain 
of music came floating down the avenue. It was an 
old and fondly remembered hymn. It was the 
favorite tune of my boyhood. It was the first tune 
I ever learned. It was what I loved to sing with 
my old nurse and little sisters, when I used to pray. 
It was the tuue that even now always makes my 
heart swell, and brings tours into my eyes. It wiis 
Old Hu-ndredtil 

Fellow-sinner, peradventiire, thou hast never sung 
Old Hundredth. Thou wert not blessed with pious 
parents. Tlie star of the Reformation hath not shone 
upon thee. Thou hast not been moved and exalted 
by the solemn ecstasy of Martin Luther. Perliaps 
thou hast had eunuchs and opera-singers to do thy 
vicarious devotions, in recitative, and elaborate can¬ 
tatas; sealing Heaven by appoggiaturas upon the 
rungs of a metrical ladder. Lay down this dis¬ 
course. Such as thou cannot—^yet I bethink me 
now how I shall teach thee to coinpreliend and feel. 
Thou hast seen and heard Der Freischutz ? I know 
that thou hast. Be not ashamed to confess it before 
these good people. They play it at the play-house, 
it is true; but what of that; what else is it than a 
German camp-meeting sermon set to music ? It is a 
solemn drama, showing, terribly, the certain and 
awful fate of the wicked. There is a single strain 
of an anthem in that operatic homily—^worth all the 
rest of the piece;—dost thou not remember the har¬ 
mony of the early matin hymn unexpectedly spring- 
ijig from the choir in the neigbbbring village church, 
which, faintly beginning, swells upon your ear, and 
upon poor Caspar’s, too, pleading with his irresolute 
soul, just as the old head-rariger has almost per¬ 
suaded tlie unhnppy boy to renounce the devil, and 
to become good f Dost thou not remembea*, as the 


tune grows upon his ear, the strong resolution 8ud^ 
deuly taken, the subdued joy, the meek rupture that 
illumine the face of the penitent; and how, with 
head bowed down and humble feet, he follows his 
old friend to the fountain of pardon and to the altar 
of reconciliation? I see that thou rememberest, and 
—^thou art moved;—“ Be these tears wet ?” 

Here I am happy to receive the congratulations 
of the render, that the similarity of Caspar’s c-a^e 
and my own is at an end. Poetical justice required 
that Von Weber’s Zamiel should carry off repenting 
Caspar from the very entrance to the sanctuary;— 
the civil sexton of the Tabernacle asked me to w dk 
in, and showed me to a seat. 

The hymn went up like the fragrance of a magni¬ 
ficent sacrifice. Every voice in that crowded house 
was uplifted, and swelled the choral harmony. The 
various parts fell into each other like mingling 
water, and made one magnificent stream of music; 
but yet you could recognise the constituent melo¬ 
dies of which the harmonious whole was made up; 
you could distinguish the deep voice of manhood; 
the shrill pipe of boys, and the c<mfident treble of 
the maiden communicant,—all singing with earnest¬ 
ness and strength, and just as God and religion 
taught them to sing, directly from the heart. To 
me, one of the best recommendations of Old Hun¬ 
dredth is, that every Pi'otestant knows it, and can 
sing it. You cannot sing it wrong. There is no 
fugue, nor da capo, nor place to rest and place to 
begin, nor place to shake, nor any other meretricious 
aifectation about it. The most ii .geuious ehorister— 
and the church is cui'sed with some who are skilful 
to a wonder in dampening people’s })iety, by tearing 
God’s praises to tatters—cannot find a phice in Old 
Hundredth where he can introduce a nourislv or a 
shake. JDco gratias for the comfortable triumph 
over vainglory. It would be as easy for a school¬ 
master to introduce a new letter into the alphabet; 
and old Hundredth may be said, in some sense, 
once to have been the alphabet of Christian psal¬ 
mody. I remember a time when it was a sort of 
ABC for Protestant children learning to sing. It 
was the universal psalm of family worship. Jiut its 
day has gone by. It is not a fashionable tunc. You 
seldoiu hear it except in the country churches, and 
in those uot noted for high-priced pews and good 
society.” 

There is much solemn efiTect in the accompaniment 
of vocal music by a discreetly played organ ; but ia 
my Cal'S Old Hundredth suffers by the assistance. 
The hired organist and bellows-blower have each 
his quota of duty to perform, and they generally do it 
with so much zeal, that the more excellent music of 
the human voice is utterly drowned. And then 
there is aqu'elude, and a running up ami down of 
keys, which takes off your attention, and makes you 
tluuk of the flippancy of the player’s fijigtu's, and 
that your business is to listen ami not to sing. No; 
if you would hear, and sing Old Ilumlredth aright, 
go into one of the Presbyterian meeting-houses tliat 
has retained somewhat of the simplicity and humi¬ 
lity of the early church; or into the solemn aisles 
of the temples which the Creator hath builded in 
the woods for the Methodists to go out ami woi*8hip 
in. There you may enjoy the tune in its original, 
incorrupt excellence, and join in a universal song of 
devotion from the whole assembled people. 

To Martin Luther is ascribed the honor of writing 
01<1 Hundredth. But the tune was older than he. 
It took its birth with the Christian Church, It was 
born in the tone and inflection of voice with which 
the early Christians spoke their Saviour’s praise. 
Martin Lutlier never did more than to catch fne 
floating religion of the hymn, and writp it in musi- 
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cal letters. It was sucli music that the poor of the 
world, out of whom the church was chosen, used to 
sing for their consolation amid tiie persecutions of 
their Pagan masters. It was such simple music that 
Paul and Silas sang, at midnight, in the prison- 
house. It was such that afterwards rang from crag 
to crag in the mountain fastnesses of Scotland, when 
the hunted Covenanters saluted the dawning Sab¬ 
bath. Such simple music was heard at nightfall in 
the tents of the Christian soldiery, that prevailed, 
by the help of the God of battles, at Naseby and 
Marston Moor. Such sang our Puritan fathers, 
when, in distress for their forlorn condition, they 
gave themselves, first to God and then to one 
another. Such sang they on the shore of Holland, 
when, with prayers and tears, their holy community 
divided itself, 4ind when the first American pilgrims 
trod, with fearful feet, the deck of the precious- 
freighted May-fiowen 

Amidst the storm they sangr, 

And the stars heard and the sea! 

And the sourding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free I 
« m « ^ ^ 

Where are all the old hymn tunes that the 
churches used to sing? Where are “ Majesty,” and 
** Wells,” and “ Windham,” and “Jordan,” and “ De¬ 
vizes,” and other tunes,—^not all great compositions, 
but dear to us because our fathers sang them ? 

The old-fashioned church music has been pushed 
from its stool by two sets of innovators. First, 
from the rich, sleepy churches, it has been expelled 
by the choristers, who seem to prefer to set a tune 
which only themselves can w’aible, as if the better 
to show forth their clear alto voices and splendid 
power of execution. Ko objection is made to this 
monopoly of the musical part of the devotion of the 
congregations ,* for it is getting to be the fashion to 
believe that it is not polite to sin^ in church. 
Secondly, from the new-light conventicles, the ex¬ 
pulsion has been effected by those refoimera of the 
reformation, who have compelled Dr. Watts, not 
pious enough, foraooth, to stand aside for their own 
more spiritual perforaianccs. The old hymn tunes 
will not suit these precious compositions. But with 
genuine good taste in their adaptation of melodies to 
words, they have made a ludicrous enough collec¬ 
tion of musical fancies, of all varieties, of tragedy and 
farce. Some of their ecstasies are intended to strike 
sinners down by wild whoopings copied from tlie in¬ 
cantations of Indian “ medicine feasts,” bringing pre¬ 
sent hell before the victim, and of which his fright¬ 
ened or crazed, but not converted nor convinced soul, 
has an antetaste in the howling of the discord. Of 
this sort of composition there is one which ought to 
be handed over to the Shaking Quakers to be sung 
with clapping of hands and danciiig; I mean that 
abortion of some fanatic brain which is adapted to 
the horrid words of 

OI there will be wailing, 

■Wailing, wailing, wailing, 

01 there will be wailing 1 &c. 

Some preachers have thought it would be a good 
plan to circumvent the devil by stealing some of his 
song tunes; as though profane music could win 
souls to love piety better than the hymns of the 
saints; and accordingly they have introduced into 
their flocks such melodies as “Auld Lang Sync,” 
and “Home, sweet Home I” 01 could it be per¬ 
mitted to John Robinson, the pastor of the Few 
England pilgrims; to John Cotton, he who, in the 
language of his biographer, was “ one of those olive 
trees which afibrd a singular measure of oil for the 
illumination of the sanctuary”—^to John Fisk, who 
for “ twenty years did shine in the golden candle¬ 


stick of Chelmsford”—^to Brewster—^to Mather—^to 
any of those fathers of the American church, to 
revisit this world, what would they not lament of 
the descendants of the Pilgrims I 

A SHARK STORY—FROM FIRE ISLAND ANA. 

* “ Well, gentlemen,” said Locus, in reply to a unani¬ 

mous call for a story—^the relics of supper having 
been removed, all to the big stone medicine jug,—• 
“ 111 go ahead, if you say so. Here’s the story. It 
is true, upon my honor, from beginning to end—- 
every word of it. I once crossed over to Faulkner’s 
island, to fish for tautaugs^ as the north side people 
call black fish, on the reefs hard by, in the Long 
Island Sound, Tim Titus,—who died of the dropsy 
down at Shinnecock point, last spring,—lived there 
then. Tim was a right good fellow, only he drank 
rather too much. 

“ It was during the latter part of July; the sharks 
and the dog-fish had just begun to spoil sport. When 
Tim told me about the sharks, I resolved to go pre- 
ared to entei*tain these aquatic savtiges with all 
eeoming attention and regard, if there should 
chance to be any interloping about our fishing 
ground. So we rigged out a set of extra large hooks, 
and shipped some rope-yam and steel chain, an axe, 
a couple of clubs, and an old harpoon, in addition to 
our ordinary equipments, and off we started. We 
threw out our anchor at half ebb tide, and took some 
thumping large fish;—^two of them weighed thirteen 
pounds —80 you may judge. The reef where we lay, 
was about lialf a mile from the island, and, perhaps, 
a mile from the Connecticut-shore. We floated there 
very quietly, throwing out and hnulii g in, until the 
breaking of my line, with a sudden and severe jerk, 
iuforaied us that the sea attorneys were in waiting, 
down stairs; and we accordingly prepared to give 
them a retainer. A salt pork cloak uporrone of our 
magnum hooks, forthwith engaged one of the gentle¬ 
men in our service. We got him alongside, and by 
dint of piercing, and thrusting, and banging, we ac¬ 
complished a most exciting and merry m^urder. We 
had business enough of the kind to keep us employ¬ 
ed until near low water. By this time, the sharks 
had all cleared out, and the black fish were biting 
again.; the rock began to make its appearance above 
the water, and in a little while its hard bald head 
was entirely dry. Tim now proposed to set me out 
upon the rock, while he rowed ashore to get the jug, 
which, strange to say, we had left at the house. I 
assented to this proposition; first, because I began 
to feel the effects of the sun upon my toi gue, and 
needed something to take, by way of medicine; and 
secondly, because the rock was a favorite spot for a 
rod and reel, and famous for luck; so I took my 
traps, and a box of bait, and jumped upon my new 
station. Tim made for the island. 

K'ot many men would willingly have been left 
upon a little barren reef, that was covered by every 
flow of the tide, in the midst of a waste of waters, at 
such a distance from the shore, even with an assur¬ 
ance from a companion more to be depended upon 
than mine, to return immediately, and he hy to take 
him ©ff. But somehow or other, the excitement of 
my sport was so high, and the romance of the situa¬ 
tion was so delightful, that I thought of nothing else 
but the prosecution of my fan, and the contempla¬ 
tion of the novelty and beauty of the scene. It was 
a mild pleasant afternoon in harvest time. The sky 
was clear and pure. The deep blue Sound, heaving 
all around me, was studded with craft of all descrip¬ 
tion's and dimensions, from the dipping sail-boat to 
the rolling merchantman, sinking and rising like sea¬ 
birds sporting with their white wings in the surge. 
The grain and grass, on the neighboring farms, were 
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gold and green, and gracefully they bent obeisance 
to a gentle breathing southwester. Farther off, the 
high uplaiul and the distant coast gave a dim relief 
to the prominent features of the landscape, and seem¬ 
ed the rich but dusky frame of a brilliant fairy pic¬ 
ture. Then, how sbill it was I not a sound could be 
heard, except the occasional rustling of my own, 
motion, and the water beating agiiiust the sides, or 
gurgling in the fissures of the rock, or except now 
and then the cry of a solitary saucy gull, who would 
come out of his way in the firmament, to see what I 
was doing without a boat, .all alone, in the middle 
of the Sound; and who would ho vei’, and cry, and 
chatter, and make two or three circling swoops and 
dashes at me, and then, after having satisfied his 
curiosity, glide away in search of some other fool to 
scream at. 

I soon became half indolent, and quite indifferent 
about fishing; so I stretched myself out, at full 
length, upon the rock, and gave myself up to the 
luxury of looking and thinking. The divine exer¬ 
cise soon put me fast asleep. I dreamed away a 
couple of hours, and longer might have dreamed, 
but for a tired fish-hawk, who chose to make my 
head his resting place, and who waked and started 
me to my feet 

“Where is Tim Titus?” I muttered to myself, as 
I strained my eyes over the now darkened water. 
But none was near me, to answer that interesting 
question, and nothing was to be seen of either Tim 
or his boat “ He should have been here long ere 
this,” thought I, “ and he promised faithfully not to 
stay long—-could he have forgotten? or has he paid 
too much devotion to the jug?” 

I began to feel uneasy, for the tide was rising fast, 
and soon would cover the top of the rock, and high 
water mark was at least a foot above my heatl. I 
buttoned-up my coat, for either the coming coolness 
of the evening, or else my growing apprehensions, 
had set me trembling and chattering most painfully. 
I braced ray nerves, and set my teeth, and tried to 
hum “ begone dull care,” keeping time with my 
fists upon my thighs. But what music 1 what me¬ 
lancholy raerrirneat I I started and shuddered at 
the doleful sound of my own voice. I am not natu¬ 
rally a coward, but I should like to know the man 
who would not, in such a situation, be alarmed. It 
is a cruel death to die, to be merely drowned, and 
to go through the ordinaiy common-places of suffo¬ 
cation, but to see your death gradually risiiig to 
your eyes, to feel the water mounting, inch by inch, 
upon your shivering sides, and to anticipate the cer¬ 
tainly coming, choking struggle for your last breath, 
when, with the gurgling sound of an overflowing 
brook taking a new tlirection, the cold brine pours 
into mouth, ears, and nostrils, usurping the seat and 
avenues of health and life, and, with gradual flow, 
stifling—stnothering—suffocating 1—It were better 
to die a thousand common deaths. 

This is one of the instances, in which, it must bo 
admitted, salt water is not a pleasant subject of con¬ 
templation. Howevei\ the rock was not yet cover¬ 
ed, and hope, blessed hope, stuck faithfully by me. 
To beguile, if possible, the weary time, I put on a 
bait, and threw out for a fish. I was sooner success¬ 
ful than I could have wished to be, for hardly had 
my line struck the water, before the hook was swal¬ 
lowed, and my rod was bent.with the dead bard pull 
of a twelve foot shark. I let it run about fifty 
yards,, and then reeled up. He appeared not at all 
alarmed, and I could scarcely feel mm bear upon my 
fine hair line. He followed the. pull gently, and un¬ 
resisting, came up to the rock, laid his nose upon its 
side, and looked ii|.) into my face, not as if utterly 
unconcerned, but with a sort of quizzical impudence, 


as though he perfectly understood the precarious 
nature of my situation. The conduct of my captive 
renewed and increased my alarm. And well it 
might; for the tide was now running over a corner 
of the rock behind me, and a small stream rushed 
through a cleft, or fissure, by my side, and formed a 
puddle at my very feet. 1 broke ray hook out of 
the moJister’s mouth, and leaned upon my rod for 
support. 

“ Where is Tim Titus ?”—I cried aloud—“ Curse 
on the drunken vagabond I will be never come ?” 

My ejaculations did no good. Ho Timothy ap¬ 
peared. It became evident, that I must prepare for 
drowning, or for action. The reef was completely 
covered, and the water was above the soles of my 
feet. I was not much of a swimmer, and as to ever 
reaching the Island, I could not even hope for that. 
However, there was no alternative, and 1 tried to 
encourage myself, by reflecting that necessity was 
the mother of invention and that desperation will 
sometimes insure success. Besides, too, I considered 
and took comfort, from the thought that I could 
wait for Tim, so long as I had a foothold, and then 
commit myself to the uncertain strength of my arms 
and legs, for salvation. So I turned my bait box up¬ 
side down, and mounting upon that, endeavored to 
comfort my spirits, and be courageous, but submis¬ 
sive to my fate. I thought of death, and what it 
might bring with it, and I tried to repent of the 
multiplied iniquities of my almost wasted life; but 
I found tiiat that was no place for a sinner to settle 
his accounts. Wretched scull pray, I could not. 

The water had now got above my ankles, when, 
to my inexpressible joy, I saw a sloop bendiiig down 
towards me, with the evident intention of picking 
me up. Ho man can imagine what were the sensa¬ 
tions of gratitude which filled my bosom at that 
moment. 

When she got within a hundred yards of the reef, 
I sung out to the man at the helm to luff up, and lie 
by, and lower the boat; but to my amazement, I 
could get no reply, nor no notice of my request, I 
entreated them for the lo\-^ of heaven to take rno 
off, and I promised, I know not what rewards, that 
were entirely beyond my power of bestowal. But 
the brutal wretch of a captain, muttering something 
to the effect of “ that he hadn’t time to stop,” and 
giving me the kind and sensible advice to i)ull off 
my coat, and swim ashore, put the helm hard down, 
and away bore the sloop on the other tack. 

“ Heartless villain I”—I shrieked out in the tf>rture 
of my disappointment; “ may God reward your in¬ 
humanity.” The crew answered my prayer with a 
coai’se, lend laugh, and the cook asked me through 
a speaking trumpet, “ If I wasn’t afraid of catching 
cold,”—the black rascal! 

It was now time to strip; for my knees felt the 
cold tide, and the wind, dying away, left a heavy 
swell, that swayed and shook the box upon which I 
was mounted, so that I had occasionally to stoop, and 
paddle with my hands, against the water, in order 
to preserve my perpendicular. The settiiig sun sent 
his almost horizontal streams of fire across the dark 
waters, making them gloomy and terrific, by the 
conti'ast t)f his amber and purple glories. 

Something glided lyr me m the watei*, and then 
made a sudden halt. I looked upon the blac‘k mass, 
and, as my eye ran along its dark outline, 1 saw, with 
horror, it was a aliark; the identical monster, out of 
whose mouth I had just broken my hook. Ho was 
fishing, now, for me, and was evidently (ndy wait¬ 
ing for the tide to rise high enough above the rock, 
to glut at once his hunger and revenge. As the wa¬ 
ter continued to mount above iny knees, he seemeil 
to grow more hungry and familiar. At last, Im 
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■made a desperate da^, and approached within an 
inch of my legs, turned upon his back, and opened his 
huge jaws for an. attack. With desperate strength, 
I thrust the end of my rod violently at his mouth; 
and the brass head, ringing against his teeth, threw 
him back into the deep current, and I lost sight of 
him entirely. This, however, was but a momentary 
repulse; for in the next minute, he was close behind 
my back, and pulling at the skirts of ray fustian coat, 
which hung dipping into the water. I leaned for¬ 
ward hastily, and endeavored to extricate myself 
from the dangerous grasp, but the monster’s teeth 
were too firmly sety and his immense strength nearly 
drew me over. So, down flew my rod, and off went 
my jacket, devoted peace-offerings to my voracious 
visiter. 

In an instant, the waves all around me were lash¬ 
ed into froth and foam. JS'o sooner was my poor old 
sporting friend drawn under the surface, than it was 
fought for by at least a dozen enormous combatants! 
The battle riiged upon every side. High, black fins 
rushed now here, now there, and long, strong tails 
scattered sleet and froth, and the brine was thrown 
up in jets, and eddied, and curled, and fell, and swell¬ 
ed, like a whirlpool in Hell-gate. 

Of no long duration, however, was this fishy 
tourney. It seemed soon to be discovered that 
the prize contended for, contained nothii g edible 
but cheese and crackers, and no flesh, and as its mu¬ 
tilated fragments lose to the surface, the waves sub¬ 
sided into their former smooth condition, hot till 
then did I expericiicc the real terrors of my situa¬ 
tion. As I looked around me to see what had become 
of the robbers, I counted one, two, three, yes, up to 
twelve, successively of the largest sharks I ever saw, 
floating in a circle aa’ound me, like divergent rays, 
all mathematically equidistjuit from the rock, and 
from each other; each perfectly motionless, and 
with liis gloating, fiery eye fixed mil and fierce upon 
me. Basilisks and rattle-snakes! how the fire of 
their steady eyes entered into my heart! I was the 
centre of a circle, whose radii were sharks! I was 
the unsprung, or rathertimcAmed game, at which a 
pack of hunting sea-dogs was making a dead point! 

There was one old vtejlow, ^at kppt wfthm the 
circumference of the circM # He seemed td be a sort 
of captain, or leader of 4he baudor, rather, he act¬ 
ed as the coronerffor tlie other twelve of the inqui¬ 
sition, that were summoned to sit on, and eat up my 
body. He glided around and about, and every now 
and then would stop, and touch his nose against 
some of his comrades, and seem to consult, or to give 
instructions as to the time and mode of operation. 
Occasionally, he would scull himself up towards me, 
and examine the condition of my flesh, and then 
again glide back, and rejoin the troupe, and flap his 
tail, and have another.confabulation.. The old ras¬ 
cal had, no doubt, been out into the highways and 
bye-ways, and collected this company of his friends 
and kin-fish, and invited them to supper. I must 
confess, that horribly as I felt, I could not help but 
think of a tea party of demure old maids, sitting in 
a solemn circle, with their skinny hands in their 
laps, licking their expecting lips, while their hostess 
bustles about in the important ftmetions of her pre¬ 
parations. With what an eye have I seen such ap¬ 
purtenances of humanity survey the location and 
adjustment of some, especial condiment, which is 
about to be submitted to criticism and consump¬ 
tion. 

My sensations began to be, now, most exquisite 
indeed; but I will not attempt to describe them. I 
was neither hot nor cold, frightened nor composed; 
but I had a combination of all kinds of feelings and 
emotions. The present, past, future, heaven, earth, 
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my father and mother, a little girl I knew once, and 
the sharks, were all confusedly mixed up together, 
and swelled my crazy brnin almost to bursting. I 
cried, and laughed, and shouted, and screamed for 
Tim Titus. In a fit of most wise madness, I opened 
my broad-bladed fishing knife, and waved it around 
my head, with an air of defiance. As the tide con¬ 
tinued to rise, my extravagance of madness mount- 
e<i.^ At one time, I became persuaded that my tide- 
waiters were reasonable beings, who might be talked 
into mercy aud humanity, if a body could only hit 
upon tiie right text. So, I bowed, and getticulated, 
and threw out my hands, and talked to them, as 
friends and brothers, members of my family, cou¬ 
sins, uncles, aunts, people waiting to have their bills 
paid;—I scolded them as my.servants; I abused 
them as duns; I mplored them as jurymen, sitting 
on the question of my life; I congratulated and flat¬ 
tered them as my comrades upon some glorious en¬ 
terprise ; I sung and ranted to them, now as an actor 
in a play-house, ai d now as an elder at a camp- 
meeting ; in one moment, roaring 

On this cold flinty rock, I will lay down my head, 

and in the next, giving out to my attentive hearers 
for singir.g, the hymn of Dr. Watts so admirably ap¬ 
propriate to the occasion. 

On slippery rocks I see them stand, . , 

While fiery billows roll below. 

In the meantime, the water had got well up to¬ 
wards my shoulders, and while I was shaking.and 
vibrating upon my uncertain foothold, I .felt the cold 
nose of the captain of the band snubbing against njy 
side. Desperately, and without a definite object* I 
struck my knife at one of his eyes, and by some sin¬ 
gular fortune cut it clean out from the socket The 
shark darted back, and halted. In an instant hope 
and reason came to my relief; and it occurred.to 
me, that if I could only blind the monster, 1 mi^bt 
yet escape. Accordingly, I stood ready for the next 
attack. The loss of ah eye did not seem to aflFect 
.him much, for, after shaking,his head once or twice, 
.he came up to me again, and when he was about 
half an iiich off, turned upon his back -1 This was 
the critical moment. .With.a most unaocountable 
presence of mind, I laid hold of his nose with my 
left hand, and with my right, I scooped out his re¬ 
maining organ of vision. He opened his big mouth, 
and champed his loi g teeth at me, in despair. But 
it was all over with him. I raised my right foot 
and gave him a hard shove, and he glided off into 
deep water, and went to the bottom. 

Well, gentlemen, I suppose youll think it a hard 
story, but it is none the less a fact, that I served 
.every reniainiiig one of those nineteen sharks in the 
same fashion. They all came up to me, one by one, 
regularly, and in order; and I 'scooped their eyes 
out, and gave them a shove, and they went off into 
deep water, just like so many lambs. By the time 
I had scooped out and blinded a cpnple of dozen of 
them, they began to seem so scarce, that I thpxight I 
would swim for the island, and fight the rest for fun, 
on the way; but just then, Tim Titus hove in sight, 
and it had got to be almost dark,, and I concluded to 
get aboard, and rest myself. 

ALEXANDER SLIDELL IiUCK^NZlE, 

Commander Mackenzie, of the Kavy, and the au¬ 
thor of the Year in Spetin and other popular 
works, was horn in New York on.the 6th of 
April, 1808. His father was John Slidell, a highly 
esteemed merchant of the city. Mis mother^ Mar¬ 
gery or May, as she was called, Mackenzie, , was a 
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native of the Highlands of Scotland, who came to 
Ainerica when she was quite a child. Mr. Slidell 
was a man of great intelligence and of a high 
moral and religious character. He was fond of 
hooks, and passed his evenings in reading aloud to 
his faiiiily, a trait which his son continued. There 
are no anecdotes of the early years of the latter 
preserved; but he has been heard to say that as 
a child he was no student and not at all preco¬ 
cious. He was at boarding-school until his early 
entrance into the Kavy, January 1,1615, at an age 
which precluded many opportunities of education; 
but the deficiency of which his indomitable habits 
of application in the study of literature and the 
sciences connected with his profession, and his 
strong natural powers of observation, fully sup¬ 
plied. His letters written at sixteen and seven¬ 
teen, when he was on board of the Macedonian in 
the Pacifiii, exhibit thus early his settled habits of 
study, and his earnest sense of what was going on 
around him. At nineteen he took command of a 
merchant vessel to improve himself in his profes¬ 
sion. In 1824 he was on duty in the brig Terrier 
on the West India station, seeking for pirates, 
when a second attack of yellow fever led to his 
return home; and in the autumn of 1825, the 
year of his appointment to a lieutenancy, he vi¬ 
sited Europe, on leave of absence, for the benefit 
of his health. He spent a year in Prance, mostly 
in study, and then commenced the tour in Spain, 
the incidents of which he subsequently gave to 
the world in his publication, the Year in Spain^ 
which first appeared in Boston in 1829 and about 
the same time in London. Washington Irving 
was in Spain at the time of Slidell’s visit, engaged 
in writing his life of Columbus, and the two 
friends passed their time in intimacy. It is to 
Slidell that Irving alludes in a note to his \york 
on Columbus where he says, “the aiitlior of this 
work is indebted for the able examination of the 
route of Columbus to an olficer of the Navy of the 
United States, whose name he regrets not being 
at liberty to mention. He has been greatly be¬ 
nefited in various parts of this history by nautical 
information from the same intelligent source.” 
The Year in Spain was received with great favor, 
and took its rank in England and America among 
the first productions of its class. It was reviewed 
in the Q^^rterly, the Monthly Review, and other 
influential publications in London, with many 
commendations on its spirit and interest, and the 
fund of information which the author liad col¬ 
lected in familiar intercourse with the people; so 
that Washington Irving then in England, writing 
homo, remarked, “It is quite the fashionable book 
of the day, and spoken of in the highest terms in 
the highest circles. If the Lieutenant were in 
London at present he would be quite a lion.” It 
had the honor of a translation into the Swedish 
language. 

In the years 1830-31-32, Mr. Slidell was on 
duty in the Mediterranean, in the Brandywine, 
Commodore Biddle. Upon his return home in 
1833 he published a volume of Popular Essays />n 
Eaval Subjects^ and projected a two years* course 
of travelling in Great Britain. He passed some 
time in England, made a short visit to Spain, and 
returned to finish his tour in England and Ireland, 
but was induced by the threatened confiict be¬ 
tween the United States andi Prance to return to 


America to resume, if necessary, the active duties 
of his profession. There being no probability of 
war he prepared at home his book, TAe American 
in England^ and shortly after the two volumes of 
Spain EevUited. At this time, in 1836, he pub- 
lis-hed a revised and enlarged edition of the Year 
in Spain, in New York. In 1837 he was ordered 
to the Independence as First Lieutenant, and filled 
the duties of executive officer to Commodore Ni¬ 
cholson. It was in the winter of this year that, in 
accordance with the request of a maternal uncle, 
he added, by an Act of the New York Legislature, 
his mother’s name to his own. The Independence 
conveyed Mr. Dallas, the Minister to Russia, to St. 
Petersburg, which gave Lieutenant Slidell an op¬ 
portunity to write home a description of the visit 
of the Emperor to the ship at Cronstadt. From 
Oronstadt the Independence proceeded to Brazil, 
where Lieutenant Slidell was placed in command 
of the Dolphin. His cruise in this vessel was of 
much interest. He was at Bahia during the siege 
of that place, and at its surrender, and was an eye¬ 
witness of many of the political events of the Rio 
de la Plata at that period, an account of some of 
which he published in a pamphlet at the time. 
General Rosas was his warm friend, and continued 
in correspondence with him for many years after. 
The American merchants of Rio Janeiro e.xpresscd 
their approval (ff his course. He returned froiii 
the Brazil station in 1839. 



Whilst in Boston, previously to the sailing of 
the Indepondence, ho was reemested by Mr. Sparks 
to contribute a life of Paul Jones to the series of 
American Biograpliy. lie anticipated writing 
this at sea, but Ins duties prevented. He com¬ 
menced it on his return, and it was i)ul)lished in 
Boston in 1841. 

He had a love of country life, not unusual 
with men who pass much of their lives upon 
the sea, and now established Ins home (he had 
married, in 1835, a daughter of the late Morris 
Robinson of New York) at a farm on the Hud¬ 
son, midway between Sing Sing and Tarrytown. 
Here he afterwards pa^-sed his time when not oc¬ 
cupied in his profe'^sion, to which, notwithstand¬ 
ing his success in literature, ho always continued 
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-warinly attadied as Lis first duty. In the summer 
of 18^0, at the recjuest of Dr. Grant Perry, 
he wrote the life of his father Commodore Oliver 
Perry. In 1841 he received his rank of Com¬ 
mander, and took charge of the Missouri Steamer 
till his command of the Brig Somers in May, 1842, 
then used as a school-ship and manned by appren¬ 
tices. In this he was able to further his favorite 
plan of the improvement of the character of the 
service in the education of the sailor. He took 
with him on his first cruise to Porto Rico a young 
student of divinity to hold the services of the 
Episcopal church, a practice which he always ob¬ 
served ill every vessel which he commanded. 
He sailed again with despatches for the squadron 
on the Afncan coast in September of the same 
year. On the return voyage Midshipman Spencer 
w’as arrested, with a number of the crew, on a 
charge of mutiny. A council of officers decided 
that the execution of tlie throe chief persons ac¬ 
cused was a necessary measure, and the decision 
was carried into effect at the yard-arm. TheSomers 
came into New York in December, when a Comt 
of Enquiry of the three senior officers of the Navy, 
Commodores Stewart, Jacob Jones, and Dallas, 
justified the act To remove any further grounds 
of complaint, at Commander Mackenzie’s own re¬ 
quest, a court-martial was held at New York in 
Eebruary, of which Commodore Downes was 
President^ and eleven of his brother officers, his 
seniors or equals in rank, members. He Avas again 
acquitted, and the congratulations of large and in¬ 
fluential bodies of hi 3 fellow citizens in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, tendered to him. The 
citizens of Boston requested his bust, which was 
executed by Dexter and has been placed in the 
Athenssum. He remained at home till 1846, oc¬ 
cupying himself in writing the Life of Comuo- 
dore Decatur^ whi<*h was published in the summer 
of that year. In May, 1846, he was sent by the 
President on a private mission to Cuba and thence 
sailed to Mexico, He was ordnance officer with 
Commodore Perry in the Mississippi at Yera 
Cruz, whence he returned in 1847. The next 
year he had command of the Mi>sissippi. Ilis 
health was now much impaired. He died at home 
Se])tember 13, 1848. 

His literary characteristics are readily noted. 
Whatever he took in hand, whether the narrative 
of his own adventures, or the story of the lives of 
others, was pursued with diligence, a skill which 
he seem?^ to have owed as much to nature as to 
art, and in a full equable style. His American 
lives of Paul Jones, Perry, and Decatur, are happy 
instances of biographical talent, and are produc¬ 
tions which, no less by their treatment than their 
subject matter, will continue to he received with 
favor. His descriptions of travel are remarkable 
for their truthfulness and happy fidelity to nature, 
and the unaffected interest which they exhibit in 
whatever is going on about him. There is also a 
fertile vein of good humor 'which illustrates the 
old remark, that a book which it is a pleasure to 
read it has been also a pleasure to write. Greatly 
as Americans have excelled in this species of writ¬ 
ing, the country has never probably had a better 
representative abroad describing the scenes which 
he visits. Spain, always a theme fruitful in the 
picturesque, loses nothing of its peculiar attrac¬ 
tiveness in his hands, lie travels as Irving, In- 


glis, Ford, and many ethers have done, 'with a con¬ 
stant eye to Gil Bias and Don Quixote. It is >n a 
similar vein that he visits England, and doubtless 
his still unpublished Tour in Leland presents the 
same attractive qualities. He appears always to 
have had tiiis descriptive talent. A series of let¬ 
ters from his eaily years, written from difiertnt 
parts of the world, which we have seen, are gra¬ 
phic, minute, and faithful He was always a con¬ 
scientious student of life and nature as of books, 
and his pen was the ready chronicler of his obser¬ 
vations. The style in this, as in mohtoase^^, marks 
the man. Though reserved in his manners, and 
somewhat silent^ there was great gentleness and 
refinement in his disf osition. His exactness in 
discipline and inflexible perfonnance of duty as an 
officer, and his strict s< nse of religious no less than 
of patriotic obligations, 'while they gained him the 
respect, were not at the loss of the affection of his 
companions. The unforced humor and ease of his 
writing'3 are easily read indications of liis amiable 
character. In pei*son Commander Mackenzie was 
well formed, gracetiil, with a fine ob^^ervaut eyi^ 
and animated expression of countenance. 

ZAKAGOZA—FBOM ^TAW KEVtSlTED. 

On enterii g the gate of the Ebro I found myself 
within the fumous old city of Zaragoza; renowned, 
in chronicles and ballads, for the achievements of its 
eons: the capital, moicover, of that glorious king¬ 
dom of Aragon, so illustrious for its ai.ciei.t laws 
and liberties, for its conquests and extiipation of 
the Moors, and for the wisdom ai^d piowess of its 
kii gs; but, above all, gloiious now and for ever, for 
her resistance to a tieaclieroiis and poweiful foe; 
a resistance undertaken in a fia-ntic spiiitof patriot¬ 
ism, pausing for no leflectioii and acunittii g of no 
reasoning, and which was continued in defiaiAc of 
all the havoe occasioned in a place wholly inde¬ 
fensible, according to the arts of war, until, wasted 
by assaults, by confiagiatioiis, by famine, by pesti¬ 
lence, and every honor, Zaiagoza at length yielded 
only ill ceasii g 'to exist 

A few steps fiom the gate brought me to the great 
square. It w’as ciowded with a vast contoui&e of 
people, consistii g at once of the busy and the idle 
of a population of near sixty thousand souls: the 
busy brought theie for the transaction of their 
aiiairs, and the idle in search of occupation, or for 
the retail and exchange of gossip. The arcades and 
the inteiior of the squaie were everywhere filled 
with such as sold bread, meat, vegetables, and all 
the necessaries of life, together with such rude 
fabrics as come within the compass of Spanish 
ingenuity. Beggars proclaimed their poverty and 
misfortune, and the compei.6ation which Jesus arid 
Mary would give, in another -world, to such chaii- 
table souls as bestowed alms on the wretched in 
this; and blind men chanted a rude ballad which 
recounted the sad fate of a youi g -w-oman forced to 
marry a man whom she did i.ot love, or offered for 
sale verses, such as were suited for a gallant to sing 
beneath the balcony of his mistress. Trains of 
heavily-laden mules entei'ed and disnpi* eared again; 
and carts and wagons slowly lumbered through, 
creaking and gi-oar.ing at every step. Here was 
every variety of dress peculiar to the different 
rovinces of Spain, A few had wandered to this 
istarit mart frond the sunny land of Andalusia; but 
there were more from Catalonia, Valencia, and Bis¬ 
cay, Zaragoza being the great connectirg thorough¬ 
fare between those industrious and commercial 
provinces. The scene was noisy, tumultuous, and 
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full of vivacity and animation; and I felt that 
pleasure in contemplating it, which an arrival in a 
city of some importance never fails to afford, after 
the quiet andL monotony of small villages. 

Catching a distant view of the renowned Church 
of the pillar on the left, and of the Aragonese 
G-iralda, the new tower, on the opposite hand, I 
came into a street which seemed to be consecrated 
to learning. On either hand were bookshops, Jdlled 
with antique tomes, bmuid in parchment, with^ 
clasps of copper, and h iving a monkish and con¬ 
ventual smell; while, seated upon the pavement at 
the sunny siile, were scores of cloaked students, 
conning ragged volumes, and passing an apparent 
interval in the academic hours in preparation for 
reheai’sal, and in storing up a stock of heat to carry 
them safely through the frigid atmosphere of some 
Gothic hall, in which the liglit of science was wooed 
with a pious exclusion of tlie assistance of the sun. 
Other students were more agreeably employed in 
gambling in the dirt for a» few cuartos. One of 
them, who had been looking over the g ime, and had 
probably lost, followed me, holding out the greasy 
tatters of a broken’ cocked hat, and supplicating a 
little alms to pursue his studies. He had on a cloak 
which hung m tatters, a pair of black worsted 
stockings, foxy and faded^ and possibly a pair of 
tro -^ 1 % while a stock, streaked with violet, showed 
that he was a can lidate for the church: a mass of 
uncombe?! and matted hair hung about his forehead; 
his teeth were stained, like his fi igei*®, with the oil 
from the paper cigars; and his complexion and 
whole appearance indicated a person ^ nourished 
from day to day on unwholesome food, irregularly 
and precariously procured. He followed me for 
some distance, whining forth his petition. At length 
I said to him, somewhat briefly—“ Perdon mtcd 
wjiiffo! no half nada /”—and he happening to catch 
siglit, at the same moment, of a half-smoked frag¬ 
ment of a cigar, stopped short, picked it up, and 
proceeded to prepare it for further fumigation. 

Tradng our way through narrow, winding, a!id 
ill-pived alleys, we at length approaehovl the 
Boutliern portion of the city, and entered the sj^a- 
eious street called the Coso, which lies in the mo¬ 
dern part of Zaragoza. It was on this side that the 
chief attack of the French was directed. They ajv 
proaiihed by a level plain, clemolisliiiig convents, 
cluirches, and dwellings; battering with their can¬ 
non, discliarging bombs, and springing niiiies, until 
this whole district was reduced to a wide-extended 
heap of ruins. A few walls of eonve/its, half de¬ 
molished, arches yawning, and threatening to crush 
at each instant whoever may venture below, and a 
superb facade, standing in lonely grandeur, to attest 
the magnificence of the temple of which it origi¬ 
nally formed part, still remain to testify to the 
heroic obstinacy with which Zaragoza resisted. 
Some modern houses have arisen in this neighbor¬ 
hood. They are of neat and tasteful construction, 
and form a singular contrast with the antimiateil 
and crowded district througli which I had just 
m-^sod, not less than with the monastic ruins which 
frown upon and threaten to crush them, for their 
sacrilegious intrusion upon consecrated ground. 

From the Coso a wide avenue extends to the gate 
of Ma Irid, and owes its opening and enlargement to 
the batteries of the French. Its origin is connected 
with a dreadful catastrophe, but its present uses are 
of the most peaceful kind, It is now a public walk, 
planted with trees,, and enlivened by fountains; 
and the Zaragozana of our day now coquets and 
flourishes her fan, and plays off the whole buttery 
of her charms, on the very spot where her father or 
li^ grandfather, or haply an ancestor of her own 


' sex, poured forth their lifers blood in defence of their 
country. 

lODGlKGS IN MADEin ANO A LANDLADT—-FROM TUB SAM*. 

I was far too uncomfortable in my wretched inn 
to tliink of remaining there during the whole time 
I proposed to stay in Madrid. Florencia, who 
promised to find me a place, if possible, in her own 
neighborhood, said that there was no want of hired 
apartments about the Gate of the Bun; but there 
was some difficulty in finding such as were in all 
respects unexceptionable, since many establishments 
of this sort were kept by persons of somewhat 
equivocal character, who enticed young men into 
their houses with a view of fascinating and leading 
them astray. Nevertheless, at the end of a day or 
two, passed in diligent search, she sent me word to 
take possession of an apartment which she had re¬ 
tained for me in the street of Carmel, and which, 
though the entrance was in a different street, had 
its front just where I wanted it, on the street of 
Montera, and the balcony next to her own. 

Immediately within the doorway, giving admis¬ 
sion to a passage in itself sufficiently narrow, was a 
modest little moveable shop, which came and went, 
I knew not whither, morning and night, and which 
disappeared altogether on feast and bullfight days. 
It was kept by a thin, monastic-looking individual, 
who sold waxen tapei’s, arms, legs, eyes, ears, and 
babies, all religious objects connected with funeral 
•ceremonies, or charms to offer at the shrine of some 
celebrated saint, for a happy delivery, or for the 
recovery of an iiffiicted member of the easily dis¬ 
ordered tenement, in which our nobler part is shut 

Having traveled this first passage opening on the 
street, I found myself on a crooked serpentine stair¬ 
way, which turned to the right and to the left with¬ 
out reason or ceremony, and in almost utter dark¬ 
ness. Boors were scattered about on either hand, 
a..d I rang at lialf a dozen, saluted by the barking 
of dogs, the growling of Spaniards interrupted in 
the enjoyment of the siesta and torpid state which 
follow the repletion of a greasy dinner, or by the 
sharp and angry tones of scolding females, ere I at 
le .gth found myself at the right one. Nor did I 
ever get used to the eccentricities of this most in- 
vo'.vGil entrance. Coming home, night after night, 
at the dead hour of two or throe, having patroUed 
the streets with a drawn dagger under my cloak, to 
defend myself against the robberies that were of 
constant occurrence, I used to got into the outer door 
by the aiil of the double key which I carried, and 
reaching the end of the ixissago, I would coiumoneo 
ascending without any geometrical principle to 
guide me. When I should have turned to the left 
1 would turn to the right, dislocating my foot 
against a wall, or else keep straight on until vio¬ 
lently arrested, and in serious danger of damaging 
or distorting my nose. Bometimes I stepped up 
when I should have stopped down, and shook my 
whole frame to its centre. And thus I have more 
than once passed half an hour, moving about, like a 
troubled spirit, from the ground floor to tlie garret, 
fitbirgmy key into strange doors, to the terror of 
the ijimatcs, who, dreaming of robbery and mur¬ 
der, would begin to rattle sabres or bawl for assist¬ 
ance. 

But to return to my now landlady, I must eon- 
fes.s that I was not particularly disposed to be 
pleased either with her or her habitation, when I 
at length rang at the right door, and she admitted 
me. On entering the apartment designed for mo, 
however, I found that it was far better than its ap¬ 
proaches had foretold, being matted and furnished 
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with more than usual neatness. The alcove, con¬ 
cealed by nice white curtains, contained a bed of 
inviting cleanliness, and the brasier and other ar¬ 
ticles of furniture, susceptible of receiving a polish, 
shone with the lustre of consummate house-wifery. 

When I got before the broad light of the balcony, 
which enjoyed the sunny exposure so essential, 
where artificial heat of a wholesome kind is not to 
be procured, I had an opportunity of examining the 
person of my patrona; and I saw at a gknce that 
Eloreneia had taken etfeetiial means to protect me 
against every temptation of the devil Doha Lu- 
cretia, whose present, rather than whose past history, 
doubtless rendered her name an ^piopriate one, 
was a hide, happy old lady, of nve-and-fifty or 
more, still stru^ling to keep young. She was 
plump and well conditioned, with, however, a neat 
little foot, which she had somehow managed to 
keep within the dimensions of a small shoe, though 
her good keeping hastened to show itself above, in 
a fat and unconstrained ankle. Her eye, too, had 
some remains of lustre, and the long habit of leering 
and casting love-glances had left about it a certain 
lurkii g expression of roguery. 

She was a native of Minora, and had never mar¬ 
ried ; liOt, by her account, for want of offers, for she 
had received many; but having seen that her father 
and mother had lived unhappily together, and her 
earliest recollections being of domestic disturbances, 
when the time arrived to think of this matter, and 
occasion called upon her to determine, for she told 
me, and I believed her, that she bad been very 
handsome, she asked herself the question, " Slmll I 
make the misery of my parents my own I or shall I 
not rather live singly blessed!” Having well 
weighed all these considerations, she, after mature 
deliberation, determined on philosophic principles 
for a life of liberty, since, though she admitted 
ihnt men were a very good and useful race of ani¬ 
mals, she said she never yet had seen one whom she 
was willing to erect into a permanent lord and mas¬ 
ter. 

Her present pastimes w-ere-suited to her age;- s 
little gossip each morning with a toothless old dame, 
who came to tell the parish news^ of births, deaths, 
marriages, and naurdera, occupied the hour succeed¬ 
ing the domestic duties of the day, aiwi went on 
without interruption, as the pipkin simmered with 
the daily puebero; on a feast-day, fan in hand, and 
mantilla duly adjusted, she would go in state to 
mass, taking the key of the door, and followed by the 
stout maid of all work, in the character of a duefia: 
at the bullfight she never fails to attend, for she was 
a zealous ajicionada; and almost nightly she went 
off to a teatro casero, a reunion for private theatri¬ 
cals, held in the inelegant harrier of the Lavapies. 
The man. who brushed my clothes and cleaned my 
boots, and between whom and the old lady there 
was a friendship of many years* standing, was one of 
the principal actors. • I went for-curiosity to see one 
performance, and yras astonished, not only at the 
very tolerable style of the acting, but also at the 
singularity of the whole circumstance, of people in 
an humble sphere of life, instead cf spending the 
little superfluity of their earnings in getting drunk, 
or congregating together in places from which the 
other sex was excluded, thus combiiiug to fit up, 
and paint with the greatest taste, a little theatre, 
where they not only played farces and danced the 
bolero, but even commenced regularly,* as at the 
great theatres, by going through a solemn didactic 
piece.' • On this occasion they played the Telos be 
Meneses, an old Spanish tragedy of the cloak and 
sword, filled with the most exaggerated and uobly 
extiavagant sentimenta vi i > : 


A XONDOX OOrFEK-EOOM: AT WNIOER laDMOS-HrEOM TUB AIOQKI- 
CAX IN ENGLAND. 

The coffee-room, into which I now entered, was a 
spacious apartment of oblong f<»rm, having two 
chimneys with coal fires. Tiie walls were of a dusky 
orange; the windows at either extremity were hung 
witli red curtains, and the whole sufficiently well 
illuminated by means of several gas chandeliers. I 
hastened to appropriate to myself a vacant table by 
the side of the chimney, in order that I might have 
some company besides my own musing, and be able, 
for want of better, to commune with ibe fire. The 
waiter brought me the carte, the list of which did 
not present any very attractive variety. It struck 
me as very insulting to the pride of the Frenchman, 
whom I had caught a glimpse of on entering, not to 
say extremely cruel, to tear him from the joys and 
pustiiiies of his belle France, and conduct him to this 
land of fogs, of rain, and gloomy Sundays, only to 
roast sirloins and boil l^s of mutton. 

- The waiter, who sto<^ beside me in attendance, 
yery respectfully suggested that thegravy-soup was 
exceedii.gly good; that there was, some fresh sole, 
and a pai'ticularly nice piece of roast-beeC Being 
very indifferent as to what I ate, or whether I 
ate anything, and moreover quite williif^ to be 
relieved from the, embarrassment of selecting from 
such an unattractive bill of fare, I laid aside the 
carte, not however before I had read, with some 
curiosity, the following singular though very sensi¬ 
ble admonition, ‘‘ Gentlemen are particularly re¬ 
quested not to misearve the joints.” 

I amused myself with the soup, sipped a little 
wine, and trifled with the fish. At length I found 
myself face to face with the eiiormoussirloin. There 
was something at least in the reucsounter which con¬ 
veyed the.idea of society; and society of a;iy sort, is 
better than absolute solitude. 

I was not long in discovering that the different 
personages, scattered about the room in such an un¬ 
social and misanthiopic manner, instead of being 
collected about the same board, as in France or niy 
own- country, and, in the spirit of good fellowship 
and of boon companions, relieving -each ether of 
their mutual ennuis, though they did not speak a 
word to each other, by which they might hereafter 
be compromised and socially ruined, by discovering 
that they had made the acquaintance of an individual 
several grades below them in tl;e scale of rank, or 
haply as disagreeably undeceived by the ahsti'action 
of a pocket-beok, still kept up a cei'taiu interchange 
of sentiment, by occiisionul glances and mutual obser- 
vatiom Man, after all, is by nature gregarious and 
social; and though the extreme limit to which civili¬ 
zation has attained iu this highly artificial country 
may have instructed people how to meet together in 
public places of this description without intermixture 
of clasj^ or mutual contamination, yet they cannot, 
for the life, of them, be wholly indifferent to each 
other. Though there was n© interchange of senti¬ 
ments by words then^ yet there was no want of 
mutual-observatioii, sedulously concealed indeed, but 
still revealing'itself in a range of the eye, as if to ask 
a question of the elook, and in furtive glances over a 
book or a newspaper. 

In the new predicament in which I was now 
placed, the sirloin was then exceedingly useful It 
formed a most excellent line of defence, an unas-' 
sailable breastwork, behind which I lay most com¬ 
pletely entrenched, and defended at all points from 
the shaip;shooting of the surrounding observers 
The moment I found myself thus intrenched, I began 
to recover my* equanimity, and presently. took cou- 
' rage—^bearing in mi-ad always the injunction of the • 
bill of fare, not to misearve the Joints-rtq open 
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embrasure tbrongb the tender-Toin. Through thi» I 
sent my eyes slmrp-shooting towards the g.iests at 
the other end of the room^ and wilL if the reader 
pleases, now furnish him with the result of my 
observations. 

In the remote corner of the coffee-room sat a party 
of three. They had finished their dinner, and were 
sipping their wine. Their conversation was carried 
on in a loud tone, and ran upon lords and ladies, suits 
m chancery, crim. con. eases, and marriage settle¬ 
ments. 1 did not hear the word dollar once; but 
the grander and nobler expression of thousand pounds 
occiiiTed perpetually- Moreover, they interlarded 
their discoiii’se abundantly with foreign reminis¬ 
cences and French words, coarsely pronounced, and 
awfully anglicised. I drew the condusioa from this, 
as well as from certain cant phrases and vulgarisms 
of expression in the use of their own tongue, such as 
“ regularly done*'—“ completely floored*'—split the 
difference,” that they were not the distinguished 
people of which they labored to convey the im¬ 
pression. 

In the corner opposite this party of three, who 
were at the cost of all the conversation of the coffee- 
room, sat a long-faced, straight-featured individual, 
with thin liair and whiskei’s, and a bald head. 
There was a bluish tinge about his cheek-bones and 
nose, and he had, on the whole, a somewhat used 
look. He appeared to be reading a book which he 
held before him, and which he occasionally put 
aside to glance at a new-spaper that lay on his lap, 
casting, from time to time, furtive glances over book 
or newspaper at the colloquial party before him, 
whose conversation, thoiigli he endeavored to con¬ 
ceal it, evidently occupied him more than his book. 

Halfway down the room, on the same side, sat a 
very tall, rosy young man, of six-and-twenty or 
more ; he was sleek, fair-faced, with auburn hair, 
and, on the whole, decidedly hatidsome, though his 
appearance could not be qualified as distinguished, 
lie sat quietly and contentedly, with an air of the 
most tliorongnly vacant bonhommie, never moving 
limb or muscle, except when, from time to time, he 
lifted to his mouth a fragment of tliia biscuit, or re¬ 
plenished his glass from the decanter of black-looking 
wine beside him. I fancied, from In's air of excellent 
health, that he must be a country gentleman, whose 
luxuriant growth had been nurtured at a distance 
from the gloom and condensation of cities. I could 
not determine whether his perfect air of quiescence 
and repose were the effect of consummate breeding, 
or simply a negative quality, and that he was not 
fidgety only because troubled by no thoughts, no 
ide IS, and no sensations. 

There was only one table between his and mine. 
It was occupied by a tall, thin, dignified-looking 
man, with a very grave and noble cast of counte¬ 
nance. I was more pleased with him than with any 
otlier in the room, from the quiet, musing, self- 
forgatfulness of his air,' and the mild and civil 
manner in which he addre.ssod the servants. Those 
wei'e only two in number, though a dozen or more 
tables were spread around, each capable of seating 
four pei’sons. They were well-dressed, decent-look¬ 
ing men, who came and went quickly, yet quietly, 
and without confusion, at each call for George or 
Thomas. The patience of the guests seemed un¬ 
bounded, and the object of each to destroy as mticli 
time ns possible. The scene, dull as it was, fur¬ 
nished a most favourable contrast to that which is 
exliibited at the ordinaries of our great inns, or in 
the saloons of our magnificent steameiu 

Having completed my observations under cover of 
the sirloin, I deposed my knife and fork, and the 
watchful waiter hastened to beax* away the formi¬ 


dable bulwark by whose aid I had been enabled to 
reconnoitre the inmates of the eoliee-room. A tax*t 
and some cheese followed, and then some dried fruits 
and thin wine biscuits completed my repast. Hav¬ 
ing endeavored ineffectually to rou.e myself from 
the stupefaction into which I was falling, by a cup 
of indifferent coffee, I wheeled my capacious arm¬ 
chair round, and took refuge from surrounding 
objects by gazing in the fire. 

The loquacious party had disappeared on their 
way to Drury Lane, havi. g decided, after some 
discussion, that the hour fi»r half price had arrived. 
The saving (»f money is an excellent thing; without 
economy, indeetl, there can scarcely be any honesty. 
But, as a question of g<>od taste, discussions about 
money matters should bo canned on in a quiet and 
under tone in the presence of strangers. When they 
had departed, a deathlike stillness pervaded the 
scene. Occasionally, the newspaper of the thin 
gentleman might be heard to immple. as he laid it 
aside or re.sumed it; or the rosy gentleman from the 
country awoke the awful stiliness by snapping a 
fragment of biscuit, or depositing liis wine-glass 
upon the table. Then all was again silent, save 
when the crust of the seacoal fire fell in as it con¬ 
sumed, and the sleepy, simmering note in which the 
teakettle, placed by the grate in readiness either fox- 
tea or toddy, sang on perpetually. 

RALPH ^ALDO EMERSON 
Was born in Boston some time about the year 
1803. Ilii^ father was a Unitarian clei'gynian, 
and the son was educated for the pulpit of tho 
sect. After taking his degree at Harvard, in 
1821 ho studied divinity, and took charge of a 
congregation in Boston, as the colleague of Henry 
Ware, jun.; but soon becoming indei)on(Ient of 
the control of sot regulations of religious worship, 
retired to Conconl,-where, in 1835, he purchasocl 
the house in which ho has since resided. It has 
become identified as the seat of lus solitary mus- 
ings, with some of the most subtle, airy, eloipiont, 
spiritual productions of Ameri(‘an literature. 
Ml*. Emei'sori fii*st attracted i)ublio attention as a 
speaker, by hi.s college oration.s. In 1837 ho de¬ 
livered a 'Phi-Beta-Kappa oration, Man, Think¬ 
ing; in 1888, his address to the senior class of 
the Divinity College, Cambridge, and Literary 
Ethics^ an Oration. His volnine, Mature^ tho 
key-note of his subsequent productions, appeared 
in 1831). It treated of freedom, beauty, culture 
in the life of the individual, to which outward 
natural objects were made subservient. The 
Dial: a Magazine for Literature., Philosophy., 
and Religion., of which Mr. Emerson was one of 
the original editoi's and chief sui)porters, was 
commenced in July, 1840. It was given to what 
was called transcendental literature, and many of 
its papers affecting a purely philosophical expi*es- 
sion had the obsouinty, if not the profundity, of 
abstract metaphysics. The orphio sayings of Mr. 
A. Bronson Alcott helped materially to suppox*t 
this character, and othera wrote liardly less intel¬ 
ligibly, but it contained many acute and original 
papers of a critical character. In its religious 
views it had little respect for commonly received 
creeds. 

The conduct of the work passed into the hands 
of Margaret Fuller, while Mr. Emerson remained 
a contributor through its four annual volumes. 
Ilis chief articles were publications of the Lee- 
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tures on the Times^ and similar compositions, 
which, he had delivered. The duties of periodical 
literature were too restricted and exacting for his 
temperament, and his powers gained nothing by 
the demand for their display in this fonn. The 
style of composition which has proved to have 
the firmest hold upon him, in drawing out his 
thoughts for the public, is a peculiar species of 
lecture, in Avhich lie combines the ease and fa* 
miliar turn of the essay with the philosophical 
dogmatism of the orator and modern oracle. 



The collections of his JEssaps and Lectures com¬ 
menced with the publication in 1841 of a first 
series, followed by a second in 1844. His volume 
of Poems was issued in 1847. In 1848 he tra¬ 
velled in England, delivering a course of lectures 
in London on The Mind and Manners of the 
Nineteenth Century^ including such topics as Re¬ 
lation of Intellect to Science; Duties of Men cf 
Thought; Politics and Socialism; Poetry and 
Eloquence; Natural Aristocracy. He also lec¬ 
tured on the Superlative in Manners and Literou- 
ture^ and delivered lectures in other parts of 
England, in which country his writings have 
been received with great favor. 

After his return he delivered a lecture on ‘ 
English Character and Manners^ and has since vi¬ 
sited the chief northern cities and literary insti¬ 
tutions, delivering several courses of lectures on 
Power^ Wealthy the Conduct of Life^ and other 
topics, which, without obtruding his early meta¬ 
physics, tend more and more to the illustration of 
the practical advantages of life. 

In 1850 appeared his volume Pepreseptatke 
Men: including portraits of Plato, Swedenborg, 
Montaigne, Shakespeare, Napoleon, Goethe. His 
notices of Margaret Fuller form an independent 
portion of her Memoirs, published in 1852. 

The characteristics of Emerson are, in the sub¬ 
ject matter of his discourses, a reliance on indi¬ 
vidual consciousness and energy, independent of 
creeds, institutions, and tradition; an acute intel¬ 


lectual analysis of passions and principles, through 
which the results are calmly exhibited, w'ith a 
species of philosophical indifierentism tending to 
license in practice, which in the conduct of life he 
would be the last to avail himself of. His style 
is brief, i>ithy, neglecting ordinary links of asso¬ 
ciation, occasionally obscure from dealing with 
vague and unknown quantities, but always re¬ 
fined; while in his lectures it arrests attention in 
the deep, pure tone of the orator, and is not un- 
frequently, especially in his latter discourses, re¬ 
lieved by turns of practical sagacity and shrewd 
New England humor. It is a style, too, in which 
there is a considerable infusion of the poetical 
vision, brining to light remote events and illustra¬ 
tions; but its prominent quality is wit, dazzling 
by brief and acute analysis and the juxtaposition 
of striking objects. In his poems, apart from 
their obscurity, Emerson is sometimes bare and 
didactic; at others, his musical utterance is sweet 
and x>owerfuL 

Mr. Emerson’s pursuits being those of the au¬ 
thor and philosopher, he has taken little part in 
the public affairs of the day, except in the matter 
of the slavery question, on which he has de¬ 
livered several orations, in opposition to that in¬ 
stitution. 

The ^arly death of a younger brother of Emer¬ 
son, Charles CnAUNOY Emerson, is remembered 
by those who knew him at Cambridge, with re¬ 
gret. He died May 9, 1836. A lecture which 
he delivered on Socrates is spoken of with admi¬ 
ration. Holmes, who was his companion in col¬ 
lege, in his metrical essay on poetry, has given a 
few lines to his memory, at Harvard, where his 
name is on the catalogue of graduates fur 1828. 

Thou calm, chaste scholar! I can see thee now. 

The first youi g laure’.^ on thy paUid brow. 

O’er thy sliglit figure floating lightly down. 

In graceful folds the academic gown, 

On thy curled lip tiie classic lines, that taught 
How nice the mind that sculptured them with 
thought, 

And triumph glistening in the clear blue eye, 

Too bright to live,—^but oh, too fair to die. 

THK raOBLinkl. 

I like a church; I like a cowl: 

I love a prophet of the soul; 

And on my heart monastic aisles 
Fall like sweet stmns, or pensive smiles; 

Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowled churchman’be. 

» 

Why should the vest on him allure. 

Which I could not on me endure? 

Not from a vain or shallow thought 
His awful Jove young Phidias brought; 

Never from lips of cunning fell 
The thrilling Delphic oi'acle; 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of nations came. 

Like the volcano’s tongue of flame. 

Up from the burning core below,— 

The canticles of love and woe; 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome, 

And groined the aisles of Christian Rome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity; 

Himself from God he could not free; 
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‘ He<builds better than be knew 
The eoiiscious stone to beauty grew. 

KhoVst thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
. Of leaves, and feathers from her breast ^ 

Or how the-fish, outbuilt her shell, 

Painting with morn each.annual cell? 

Or hpt\^,the ^cred .pine-tree'adds 
, To hey old leaves, new myriads ? 

Such, and so grew these holy piles, 

"Whilst love and terror laid the tiles. 

Plarth proudly wears the Parthenon, 

As the best gem upon her zone; 

And Mdrning opes with haste her lids, 

‘ To'gaze upon the Pyramids ; 

O^er England’s abbeys bends the sky. 

As on its friends, with kindred eye; 

For, out of Thought’s interior sphere, 

These wonders rose to upper air; 

. And Nature gladly gave them place, 

. Adopted them into her race, 

An.d granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat. 

These temples grew as grows the grass; 

Art iniglit obey, but not surpass. 

The passive Master lent his hand 
To the vast soul th.at* o’er him planned ; 

And the same power Uiat reared the shrine, 
Restrode the tribes that knelt within. 

Ever the fiery Pentecost 
Girds with one Aame <^e coxmtless host. 
Trances the heart through chanting choirs. 
And through the priest tne mind inspires. 

The v^ord uiito the prophet snoken 
Was writ on tables yet unbroken; . 

The word by seers or sibyjs told, 

In groves of oak, or fanes of gold, 

S-till floats upon the morning wind. 

Still whispers to the.willing mind. 

One accent of the Holy Ghost . 

The heedless world hath never lost. 

I know what} say the fathers wise,— 

The Book itself before me lies, 

Old Chrysostom, best Augustine, 

And he who blent both in Iiis line. 

The yotinger Golden Lips or mines, 

Tnylor, the Shakspeare of divines. 

His words are music in my ear, 

I see his cowled portrait dear; 

And yet, for all his faith could see, 

I would not the good bishop bo. 

TAC3T. 

What boots it, thy virtue. 

What profit thy parts. 

While one thing thou lackest,-— 

The art of aU arts ? 

The only credentials, 

Passport to success; 

Opens cfistle’ and parlor,— 

Address, man. Address. 

The maiden in danger 
Was saved by the swain; 

His stout arm restored her 
To Broadway again. • 

The maid would reward him,— 

Gay company come; 

They laugh, she laughs with them; 

He is moonstruck and dumb. 

This clinches the bargain; 

Sails out of the bay ; 

Gets the vote in the senate, 

Spite of Webster and Clay; 


Ilns for genius no mercy, 

, For s];>eeches no lieed, 

It lurks in the eyebeam, 

It leaps to its deed. 

Church, market, and tavern, 

Bed and boai*d, it will sway. 

It has no to-morrow; 

It ends with to-day. 

OOOD-BTBl. 

Good-bye, proud world 1 I’m going home: 
Thou art not my friend, and I’m not thine. 
Long through thy weary crowds I roam ; 

A river-ark on the ocean’s brine, 

Long I’ve been tossed like the driven foam; 
But now, proud world I I’m going home. 

Good-bye to Flattery’s fawning face; 

To Grandeur with his wise grimace; 

To upstart Wealth’s averted eye ; 

To supple Office, low and high; 

To crowded halls, to court and street; 

To frozen heai’ts and hasting fCet; 

To those who go, and those who come; 
Good-bye, proud world I I’m going home. 

I am going to my own hearth-stone. 
Bosomed in yon gi'cen hills alone,-^-^ 

A secret nook in a pleasant hind, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned; 
Where arches green, the live-long day. 

Echo the blackbird’s roundelay, 

And vulgar feet have never trod 
A spot that is sacred to thought and God. 

O, when I am safe in my sylvan home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 
And when I am stretched beneath the pinePt 
Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 

At the sophist schools, and tlio learned clan; 
For what are they all, in their high conceit, 
When man in the bush with God may meet 1 

THE 3IUMBI.E-BEK. 

Burly, dozing, humble-bee, 

Where thou art is clime for mo. 

Let them sail for Porto Rique, 

Far-off heats through seas to seek; 

I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid zone I 
’ Zigzag steeror, desert chcerer. 

Let me chase thy waving lines; 

Keep mo nearer, me tliy hearer. 

Singing pver shrubs and vines. 

Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion 1 
® Sailor of the atmosphere; 

Swimmer through tlie waves of air;. 
Yoyagor of light and noon; 

Epicurean of June; 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 
Within earshot of thy hum,— 

AU without is martyrdom. 

When the south wind, in May days, 

With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall, 

And, with softness touching all, 

^ Tints the human countenance 
With n color of romance, 

And, infusing subtle heats. 

Turns the sod to violets, 

•Thou; in sunny solitudes, 

Rover of the undepwood% 
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The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow, breezy bass. 

Hot midsummers petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 
Tells of countless sunjiy hours. 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers; 

Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
III Indian wildernesses found ; 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure, 

Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 

Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen; 

But violets and bilberry bells. 

Maple sap, and daffodels. 

Grass with green flag half-mast high. 

Succory to match the sky. 

Columbine with horn of honey. 

Scented fern, and agrimony. 

Clover, catchfly, adder’s tongue. 

And brier roses, dwelt among; 

All beside was unknown waste, 

A1 was picture as he passed. 

Wiser far than human seer, 

Yellow-breeched philosopher 1 
Seeing only what is fair. 

Sipping only what is sweet. 

Thou dost mock at fate and care. 

Leave the chaff, and take the wheat. 

When the fierce north-western blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast. 

Thou already slumberest deep; 

W oe and want thou canst outsleep; 

Want and woe, which torture us, 

Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 

THE APOLOGY. 

Think me not unkind and rude 

That I walk alone in grove and glen, ■ 

I go to the god of the wood, 

To fetch his word to man. 

Tax not my sloth that I 

Fold my arms beside the brook; 

Each cloud that floated in the sky, 

Writes a letter in my book. 

Chide me not, laborious band. 

For the idle floweis I brought, 

Every aster in my hand 

Goes home loaded with a thought. 

There was never mystery 

But ’tis figured in the flowers; 

Was never secret history 

But birds tell it in the bowers. 

One h^i’vest from thy field 

Homeward brought the oxen strong; 

A second crop thine acres yield,' 

Whilst I gather in a song. 

BEAUTY—FKOM NATTJEB. 

For better considemtion, we may • distribute the- 
aspects of Beauty in a threefold manner. 

1. First, the simple perception of natural forms, is 
a delight The influence cu the forms ^and actions 
in nature is so needful to man, that, in its lowest 
functions, it seems to lie on the confines of commodity 
and beauty. To tho body and mind which have 
been cramped by noxious work or company, nature 
is medicinal and restores their tone. The tradesman, 
the attorney conies out of the din and craft of the: 
street, and sees the sky and the woods, and is a man 
again. In .their eternal calm, he finds himself. The 
health of the eye seems to demand a horizon. We 
are never tired, so long as we can see far enough.,. i 
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But in other hours, Hature'satisfies by its loveli¬ 
ness, and without nny mixture of corporeal benefit. 
I see the spectacle of morning from the hill-top over 
against my house, from day-break to sun-rise, with 
emotions which an angel might share. The long 
slender bars of cloud float like fishes in the sea of 
crin^n light. From the earth, as a shore, I look 
out into that silent sea. I seem to partake its rapid 
transformations: the active, enchantment reaches 
my dust, and I dilate and conspire with the morning 
wind. How does Nature deify ns with a few and 
cheap elements! Give me health and a day, and I 
will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. The 
dawn is my Assyria ; the sun-set and moon-rise my 
Paphos, and unimaginable realms of faerie; broad 
noon shall be my England of the senses and the tm- 
dei'standing; the night shall be my Germany of 
mystic philosophy and dreams. 

Not less excellent, except for our less suscep¬ 
tibility in the afternoon, was the charm, last even¬ 
ing, of a January sunset. The western elcuds 
divided and subdivided themselves into pink flakes 
modulated with tints of unspeakable softness; and 
the air liad so much life and sweetness, that it was 
a pain to come within dooi*s. What was it that 
nature would say ? Was there no meanii g in the 
live repose of the valley behind the mill, and which 
Homer or Shakspeare could not re-foim for me in 
words? The leafless trees become spires of flame in 
the sunset, with the blue east for their background, 
and the stars of the dead caiices of flowers, and 
every withered stem and stubble rimed with frost, 
contribute something to the mute music. 

The inhabitants of cities suppose that the country 
landscape b pleasant only half the year. I please 
myself with the graces,of the winter scenery, and 
believe that we are as much touched by it as by the 
genial influences of summer. To the attentive eye, 
each moment of the year has its own beauty, and in 
the same field, it behohls, every hour, a picture 
which was never seen before, and which shall never 
he seen again. The heavens chai ge every moment, 
and reflect their glory or gloom on the plains be¬ 
neath. lEe state of the crop in 4he suriounding 
farms alters the expression of the earth from week 
to week. The succession -of native plants in the 
astures and roadsides, which makes the silent clock 
y which time tells the summer hours, will make 
even the divisions of the day sensible to a keen 
observer. The tribes of birds and insects, like the 
plants punctual to their time, follow each other, 
and tiie year has room for alL By water-courses, 
the variety is greater. In July, the blue pontederia 
or pickej el-weed blooms in large beds in the shal¬ 
low pans of our present river, and swarms with 
yellow butterflies in continual motion. Ait cannot 
rival this pomp of purple and gold. Indeed the 
river is a perpetual gala, <*nd boasts each month a 
new ornament. 

But this beauty of Nature which is seen and felt 
as beauty, is the least part. The shows of day, the 
dewy morning, the rainbow, mountains, orchards in 
blossom, stars, moonlight, shadows in still water, 
and the like, if too eagerly bunted, become shows, 
merely, and mock us with their unreality. Go out,, 
of the house to see the moon, and’t is mere tinsel; 
it will not please us when its light shines upon your< 
necessary journey. The beauty that shimmera in 
the yellow afternoons of October, who ever could* 
clutch it? Go forth to find it, and it is gone; ’t is 
only a mirage as you look from the windows of 
a diligence. 

2. The presence of a higher, namely, of, the 
spiritual element is essential to its perfeetipn* The 
high and divine heaifty which can.be loved wi3thout 
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effeminacy, is that wTiich is found in combination 
with the human will. Beauty is the mark God sets 
upon virtue. Every natural action is graceful. 
Every heroic act is also decent, and causes the place 
and the bystanders to shine. We are taught by 
great actions that the universe is the property of 
every individual in it. Every rational creature has 
all nature for his dowry and estate. It is his, if he 
will. He may divest himself of it; he may creep 
into a corner, and abdicate his kingdoin, as most 
men do, but he is e ititled to the world by his 
constitution. In proportion to the energy of his 
thought and will, he takes up the world into him¬ 
self. “All those things for which men plough, 
build, or sail, obey virtuesaid Sallust “ The 
winds and waves,” said Gibbon, “ are always on the 
side of the ablest navigators.” So arc the sun and 
moon and all the stars of heaven. When a noble 
act is done,—perchance in a scene of great natural 
beauty; wheii Leonidas and his three hundred 
martyrs consume one day in dying, an<l the sun. and 
moon come each and look at them once in the steep 
defile of Thermopylae; when Arnold Winkclried, in 
the high Alps, u.ider the shadow of the avalanche, 
gathers in his side a sheaf of Austrian spears to 
break the line for his comrades; are not these 
heroes entitled to aid the beauty of tlie scene to tlie 
beauty of the deed i When the bark of Columbus 
nears the shores of America ;—before it, the beach 
lined with savage i, fleeing out of all their huts of cane; 
the sea behiml; and the purple mountains of the 
Indian Archipelago around, can we separate the 
man from the living picture ^ Does not the New 
World clothe his fijrrn with her palm groves and 
savannahs as fib drapery? Ever does natural 
beauty steal in like air, and-envelope great actions. 
When Sir Harry Vane was dragged up the Tower- 
hill, sitting on a sled, to siiifer death, as the 
champio.i of the English laws, one of the multitude 
cried out to him, “ You never sate on so glorious a 
seat,” Charles II., to intimidate the citizens of Lon¬ 
don, caused the lutriot Lord Iluasell to be drawn in 
an open coach, through the principal streets of the 
city, on his way to tlio scaffold. “ But,” Ids bio¬ 
grapher says, “ tlie multitude imagi-ied they saw 
liberty and virtue sitLing by his side.” In private 

laces, among sordid objects, an act of truth or 

eroism see ns at once ti? draw to itself the sky as 
its temple, t!ie sun as its candle. Nature stretcheth 
out her arms to embrace man, only let his thoughts 
he of equal greatness. Willingly does she follow 
Ins steps with the rose and the violet, and bend her 
lines of grandeur a.id grixco to tlie decoration of her 
darling child. 0 dy let his thonglits be of equal 
scope, and the frame will suit the picture, A virtu¬ 
ous man is in unison with her works, and makes the 
central figure of the visible sphere. Homer, Hu.lar, 
Socrates, Tiiociari, associate themselves fitly in our 
memory with the geography and climate of Greece. 
The visible heavens and earth sympatluzo with 
Jesus. And in common Ijife, whosoever bus seen a 
pei^on of powerful character and happy genius, will 
have remarked how easily he took all things along 
with him,—the persons, the opinions, and the day, 
and nature became ancillary to a man. 

3. There is still another aspect under which the 
beauty of the world may be viewed, namely, as it 
becomes an object of the intellect. Beside the rela¬ 
tion of things to virtue, they have a relation to 
thought. The intellect searches out the abjoluto 
order of things as they stand in the mind of God, 
and without the colors of affection. The intellec¬ 
tual and the active powers seem to succeed each 
other, and the exclusive activity of the one gene¬ 
rates the exclusive activity of the other. There is 
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something unfriendly in each to the other, but they 
are like tiie alternate periods of feeding and work¬ 
ing in animals; each prepares and will be followed 
by the other. Therefore does beauty, which, in 
relation to actions, as we have seen, comes unsought, 
and comes because it is unsought, remain for the 
apprehension and pursuit of the intellect; and then 
again, in its turn, of the active power. Nothing 
divune dies. All good is eternally reproductive. 
The beauty of nature reforms itself in the mind, 
and not lor barren contemplation, but for new 
creation. 

All men are in some degree impressed by the face 
of the world ; some me^i even to delight. This 
love of beauty is Taste. Othei's haVe the same love 
in such excess, that, not content with admiring, 
they seek to embody it in new foimis. The creation 
of be.auty is Art. 

The production of a work of art throws a light 
upon the mystery of humanity. A work of art is 
an abstract or epitome of the world. It is the 
result or expression of nature, in miniature. For, 
although the works of nature are innumerable and 
all different, the result or the expression of them all 
is similar and single. Nature is a sea of forms 
radically alike and even unique. A leaf, a sun¬ 
beam, a landscape, the ocean, make an analogous 
impi'ession on the mind. What is common to them 
all,—^tliat perfectness and harmony, is beauty. The 
standard of beauty is the entire circuit of natural 
forms,—^the totality of nature; which the Italians 
expressed by defining beauty “il pin nelT imo.” 
Nothing is quite beautiful alone; nothing but is 
beautiful in the whole, A single object is only so 
far beautiful as it suggests this universal ^race. 
The poet, the painter, the sculptor, the musician, 
the architect, seek each to concentrate this radiance 
of the world on one point, and each in his several 
work to satisfy the love of beauty which stimulates 
him to produce. Thus is Art, a nature passed 
through the alembic of man. Thus, in art, does 
nature work through the will of a man filled with 
the be.auty of her first works. 

The world thus exists to the soul to satisfy the 
desire of beauty. This clement I call an ultimate 
end. No reason can be aakctl or given why the soul 
seeks beauty. Beauty, in its largest and profoundest 
sense, is one expression for the universe. God is 
the all-fair. Truth, and goodness, and beauty, are 
but different faces of the same All. But beauty in 
nature is not ultimate. It is the herald of inward 
and eternal beauty, and is not alone a solid and 
satisfactory good. It must stand as a part, and not 
as yet the last or highest expression of the final 
cause of Nature. 


LOVIi:---?’KOM THB K88AYS. 

Every soul is a celestial Venus to every other soul. 
The heart has its Sabbaths and jubilees, in which 
the world api)ears as a hymeneal feast, and all natural 
sounds and the circle of the seasons are orotic odes" 
and dances. Love is omnipresent in nature aa 
motive and reward. Love is our highcijt word, and 
the synonym of God. Every promise of the soul has 
innumerable fulfilments: eaeli of its joys ripens into 
a new want. Nature, uncontainable, flowing, fore- 
looking, in the first sentiment of kindness anticipates 
already a benevolence which shall lose all particular 
regarcU in its general light The introduction to this 
felicity is in private and tender relation of one to 
one, which is the enchantment of human life; which, 
like a certain divine rage and enthusiasm, seizes on 
man at one period, and works a revolution in his 
mind and body; unites him to his race, pledges him 
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to the domestic and civic relations, carries him with 
new sympathy iiito nature, enhances the power of 
the senses, opens the imagination, adds to his charac¬ 
ter heroic and sacred attributes, establishes marriage, 
and gives permanence to human society. 

The natural association of the sentiment of love 
with the heyday of the blood, seems to require that 
in order to portray it in vivid tints which every youth 
and maid should confess to be true to their throbbii g 
experience, one must not be too old. The delicious 
fancies of youth reject the least savor of amatuie 
philosophy, as chilling Avith age and pedantry their 
purple bloom. And, therefore, I know I ii.cur the 
imputati(»ii of unnecessary hardness and stoicism from 
those who compose the Coui*t and Parliament of Love. 
But fiom these formidable eens<jr8 I shall appeal to 
my seniors. For, it is to be considered that this pas¬ 
sion of which we speak, though it begin with the 
young, yet fomkes not the old, or mtlier suffers no 
one who is truly its servant to grow ohl, but makes 
the aged participatoi-s of it, not less thanUhe tender 
maiden, tho*'gh in a different and nobler sort. For, 
it is a fire that kindling its first embers in the narrow 
nook of a private bosom, caught from a wandering 
spark out of another private heart, glows and 
enlarges until it warms and beams upon multitudes 
of men and women, upon the universal heart of all, 
and so lights up the whole world and all nature with 
its generous flames. It matters not, therefore, whether 
we attempt to describe the passion at twenty, at 
thirty, or at e'ghty years. Fie who paints it at the 
first period, will lose some of its later; he Avho paints 
it at the last, some of its earlier traits. Only it is to 
be hoped that by patience and the muses’ aid, we 
may attain to that inward view of the law, which 
shall describe a truth ever young, ever beautiful, so 
central that it shall commend itself to the eye at 
whatever argle beholden. 

And the first condition is, that we must leave a too 
close and lingering adherence to the actual, to facts, 
and study the sentiment as it appeared in hope and 
not in history. For, each man sees his own life de¬ 
faced and disfigured, as the life of man is not, to his 
imagination. Each man sees over his own experi¬ 
ence a certain slime of error, whilst that of other 
men looks fair and ideaL Let any man go back to 
those delicious relations which make the beauty of 
his life, which have given him sincerest instruction, 
and nourishment, he will shrink and shrink. Alas I 
I know not Avhy, but infinite compunctions embitter 
in mature life all the remembrances of budding senti¬ 
ment, and cover every beloved name.^ Everything 
is beautiful seen from the point of the intellect, or as 
truth. But all is sour, if seen as experience. Details 
are always melancholy; the plan is seemly and no¬ 
ble. It is strange how painful is the actual w’-orld,— 
the painful kingdom of time and place. There dwells 
care and canker and fear. With thought, with the 
ideal, is immortaljiilarity, the rose of jt»y. Round it 
all the muses sing. But with names and persons 
and the partial interests of to-day and yesterday, is 

The strong bent of nature is seen in the proportion 
which this topic of personal relations usurps in the 
conversation of society. What do we wish to know 
of any worthy person so much as how he has sped 
in the history of this sentiment? What hooks in the 
circulating libraries circulate ? How we glow over 
these novels of passion, when the story is told with 
any spark of truth and nature! And what fastens 
attention, in the intercourse of life, like any passage 
betraying affection, between two parties ? Perhaps 
we never saw them before, and never shall meet them 
again. But we see them exchange a glance, or be¬ 
tray a deep emotion, and we are no longer strangers. 


We understand them, and take the warmest interest 
in the development of the romance. Ail mankind 
love a lover. The earliest demonstrations of compla¬ 
cency and kindness are nature’s most winning pic¬ 
tures. It is the dawn of civility and grace in the 
coarse and rustic. The rude village hoy teazes the 
girls about the school-house door;—but to-day he 
conies running into the entry, and meets one fair 
child arranging her satchel; he holds her books to 
help her, and instantly it seems to him as if she 
removed hei-self fiom him infinitely, and was a 
sacred precinct. Among the throng of gills he runs 
rudely enough, but one alone distances him: and 
these two little neighbors that wei e so close just now, 
have learned to lespect each other’s personality. 
Or who can avert his eyes from the ergrging, half- 
artful, half-artless Avays of school gills avLo go into 
the country shops to *^buy a skein of silk or a sheet 
of paper, and talk half an hour about nothii g, Avith 
the broad-faced, g(»od-natured sho]vboy. In the 
Aullage, they are on a perfect equality, Avhieh love 
delights in, and without any coquetry the happy, af¬ 
fectionate nature of woman flows out in this pretty 
gossip. Tlie girls may have little beauty, yet plainly 
do they establish between them and tlie good hoy 
the most agreeable, cor.fidii.g relations, what with 
their fun and their earnest, about Edgar, ai d Jonas, 
and Almira, and who Avas invited to the party, and 
who danced at the dancing-school, and Avhen the 
singing-school would begin, and other i.othii gs con¬ 
cerning which the parties cooed. By-mul-hy that 
boy wants a Avife, and very truly and heartily will 
he know Avhere to find a sincere and true mate, with¬ 
out any risk such as Milton deploies as incident to 
scholais and great men, 

I have been told that my philosophy is unsocial, 
and that, in public discourses, my reverence for the 
intellect makes me unjustly cold to the personal rela¬ 
tions. But now I almost shrink at the remembrance 
of such disparaging words. For persons uac love’s 
world, and the coldest philosopher cannot recount 
the debt of the young soul wandering here L nature 
to the power of love, without Leii g tempted to un¬ 
say, as treasonable to nature, aught derogatory to 
the social instincts. For, though the eelestial rapture 
falling out of heaven seizes only upon those of tender 
age, ai.d although a beauty overpoAvering all analysis 
or comparison, and putting us quite beside ourselves, 
Ave can seldom see after thirty years,, yet the re¬ 
membrance of these visions outlasts all other remem¬ 
brances, and is a wreath of fioAvers on the oldest 
broAvs. But here is a strange fact; it may seem to 
many men in revising their experience, that they 
have no fairer page in their life’s book than the 
delicious memory of some passages wherein affection, 
contrived to give a witchcraft surpassing the deep 
attraction of its own truth to a parcel of accidentm 
and triAual circumstances. In lookii g backward, 
they may find that several things AvUich Avere not the 
chann, have more reality to this gi oping memory 
than the charm itself which embalmed them. But 
be our experience in particulars Avliat it may, no 
man ever forgot the Ausitations of that power lo his 
heart and brain, which created all things new; 
which was the dawn in him of music, poetry, and 
art; which made the face of nature radiant with 
purple light, the morning and the night varied 
enchantments; when a single tone of one voice could 
make the heart beat, and the most trivial circum¬ 
stance associated with one form is put in the amber 
of memoiy; when we became all eye when one was 
present, and all memory when one was gone; when 
the youth becomes a watcher of windows, and 
studious of a glove, a veil, a ribbon, or the wheels of 
a carriage; when no place is too solitary, and. none 
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too silent for him who has- richer company and 
sweeter coaversatiou in his new thoughts, than any 
old friends, though best^and purest, can give him; 
for, the figures, tiie motions, the words of the 
beloved object arc not like other images written in 
water, but, as Plutarch said, eaamelied in fire,” and 
make the study of midnight 

Thou art not gone being: gone, where'er thou art, 

Thoa leavst iu him thy watchful eyas, in him thy loving 
heart. . 

In the noon and the afternoon of life, we still throb 
at the recollection of days when happiness was not 
happy enough, but must be drugged with the relish 
of pain and fear; for he touched the secret of the 
matter, who said of love, 

All other pleasures are not worth its pains, 
and when the day was not long enough, but the night 
too must be eoasumcil in keen recollections; when 
the head boiled all night on the pillow with the gene¬ 
rous deed it re^olved on : when the moonlight was 
a pletismg fever, and the stars were letters, and the 
flowers ciphers, and the air was coined into soig; 
when all business seemed an inipertineuce, and all the 
men and women running to and fro in the streets, 
mere pictures. 

The passion re-makes the world for the youth. It 
makes all things alive and significant. Nature grows 
conscious. Every bird on the boughs of the tree 
sings -now to his heart and soul. Almost the notes 
are articulate. The clouds have faces, as he looks on 
them. The trees of the forest, the waving grass and 
the peeping flowers have grown iritellige .t; and al¬ 
most he feju*s^ to trust them with the secret which 
they seem to invite. Y et nature soothes and sympa¬ 
thizes. In the green solitude he finds a dearer home 
than with men. 

Fountain heads and pathless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves, ' 

Moonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are safely housed, save bats and owls, 

A niiciiiight bell, a passing groan, 

These are the sounds, we 1‘eod upon. 

Behold there in the wood the fine madman! He 
is a palace of sweet souiids and sights; he dilates ; 
he is twice a man; he walks with arms akimbo; he 
soliloquizes; ho accosts the grass and the trees ; he 
feels the blood of the violet, the clover, and the lily 
in his veins; and he talks with the brook that wets 
his foot. 

, The causes that have sharpened his perceptions of 
natural beauty, have made him love music a*id verse. 
It is a fact often observed, that men have written good 
verses under the inspiration of passion, who cannot 
write well under any other circumstances. 

The like force has the passion over all liis nature. 
It exf)and3 the sentiment; it makes the clown gentle,- 
and gives tlie coward heart Into the most pitiful aiid, 
abject it will infuse a heart and courage to defy the 
world, so only it have the countenance of the beloved 
object In giving him to another, it still more gives 
Mm to himself He is a new man, with new percep¬ 
tions, iiew^ and keener purposes, and a religious so¬ 
lemnity of character and aims. , He does not longer 
^pertain to his family and society. He is somewhi^t 
Me is a person. iTe is a soul 

MONTAIONB—FEOM EBpaKSKITTAriVB MBIT. 

A single odd volume of Cqtton’s translation of the 
Essays remained to me from my father's libmry, 
when a boy. It lay long neglected, until, after many 
years, when I was newly escaped from college, I read 
the book, and procured the remaining volumes. I 
remember the delight and wonder in which I lived 
with it It seemed to me as if I had myself written 
the book, in.some Ibrmer life, so sincerely it spoke to.- 


my thought and experience. It happened, when in 
Paris, in 18SS, that in the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, 
I came to a tomb of Auguste Collignon, who died in 
1830, aged sixty-eight years, and who, said the mo¬ 
nument, “ lived to do right, and liad formed himself 
to virtue on the Essays of Montaigne^” fcome years 
later, I became acquainted with an accomplished 
English poet, John sSterling; and, in prosecuting my 
correspondence, I found that, from a love of Mon¬ 
taigne, he had maile a pilgrimage to his chateau, still 
standing near Cnatellaa, in Perigord, and, after two 
hundred and fifty years, had copied from the walls 
of his library the inscriptions which Montaigne had 
written there. That Journal of Mr. Sterling’s, pub¬ 
lished in the Westminster Review, Mr. Ilazlitt has 
reprinted in the Prolegomena to his edition of the 
Essays. I heard with pleasure that one of the 
newly-discovered autographs of William Shake¬ 
speare was in a copy of Florio’a* translation of Mon¬ 
taigne. It is the only book which we certainly know 
to have been in the poet’s library. And, oddly 
enough, the duplicate copy of Plorio, which the Bri¬ 
tish Museum purchased, with a view of protecting 
the Shakespeare autograph (as I was inlornied in 
the Museum), turned out to have the autograph of 
Ben Jonson in the fly-leaf. Leigh limit relates of 
Lord Byron, that Montaigne was tiieonly great wrh 
ter of past times whom he read with avowed satis^ 
faction. Other coincidences, not needful to bo men¬ 
tioned here, concurred to make this old Gascon still 
new and immortal for me. 

In 15^1, 0.1 the death of his father, Montaigne, 
then thirty-eight years old, retired from the practice 
of law at Bordeaux, and settled himself on his estate. 
Though he had been a man of pleasure, and some¬ 
times a courtier, his studious habits now grew on 
him, and he loved the compass, ataidness, and inde¬ 
pendence of the country gentleman’s life. He took 
up his economy iu good earnest, and made his farms 
yield the most. Downright and plain-dealing, and 
abhorring to be deceived or to deceive, ho was es¬ 
teemed in the country for his sense and probity. 
Ill the civil wars of tlie League, which converted 
every house into a fort, Montaigne kept his gates 
open, and his house without defence. All parties 
freely came and went, iiis courage ami lioaor being 
universally esteenie<l. The neighboring lords and 
gentry brought jewels and papers to him for safe¬ 
keeping. Gibbon reckons, in the.se bigoted times, 
but two men of liberality iu Eranco,—Hoary 1V, and 
Montaigne. 

Montaigne is the frankest and honestest of all wri^ 
tei'S. His French freedom runs into grossness; but 
he has anticipated all censure by the bounty of his 
own confessions* In his times, hot>k8 were written 
to one sox only, and almost all were written in Latin; 
so that, in a humorist, a certain nakedness of state¬ 
ment was permitted, which our manners, of a litera¬ 
ture addre.'^sed equally to both sexes, do not allow. 
But, though a biblical plainness, coupled with a 
most uncaaonieal levity, may shut his pages t<» many 
sensitive readers, yet the olfence is superficial. He 
jiarades it: he makes the most of it: nobody can 
think or say worse of him than he does. Ho pre¬ 
tends to most of the vices; and, if there be any vii> 
tue in him, he says, it got in by stealth. There is no . 
man, iu his opiidon, wiio has not deserved hanging 
five or six times; and he pretends no exoeptiou in 
his own behalf Five or six as ridiculous stories,’* 
too, he 8ays> can be told of. me, os of any man Uv- 
ingr” But, with all this really superfluous frank¬ 
ness, the opinion of an invincible probity grows into 
every reader’s mind. 

. “ When I the most strictly and religiously confess 
myself, I find the best virtue I Jiave has in it 
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some tincture of vice: and I am afraid that Plato, in 
his purest yirtue (I, who am as sincere and perfect 
a lover of virtue of that stamp as any other what¬ 
ever), if he had listened, and laid his ear close to 
himself, would have heard some jarring sound of 
human mixture; but faint and remote, and only to 
be perceived by himself/* 

Here is an impatience and fastidiousness at color 
or pretence of any kind. He has been in courts so 
long as to have conceived a fuiious disgust at ap¬ 
pearances; he will indulge himself with a little 
cursing and swearing; he will talk with sailors and 
gipsies, use flash aiid street ballads; he has stayed 
in-doors till he is deadly sick; he will to the open 
air, though it rain bullets. He has seen too much 
of gentlemen of tlie long robe, until he wishes for 
cannibals; and is so nervous, by factitious life, that 
he thinks, the more barbarous man is, the better he 
is. He likes his saddle. You may read theology, 
and grammar, and metaphysics eL^wliere. What¬ 
ever you get here, shall smack of tlie earth and of 
real life, sweet, or smart, or stinging. He makes no 
hesitation to entertain you with the records of his 
disease; and his journey to Ibdy is quite full of that 
mutter. He took and kept this position of equilibrium. 
Over his name, he drew an emblematic pair of scales, 
and wrote Que under it As I look at his 

effigy opposite the title-page, I seem to hear him say, 
* Y ou may play old Poz, if you will; you may rail 
and exaggerate,—stand here for truth, and will not, 
for all the states, and churches, and revenues, and 
personal reputations of Europe, overstate the dry 
fact, as I see it; I will rather mumble and prose 
about what I certainly know,—^my house and barns; 
my father, my wife, and my tenants; my old lean 
bald pate; my knives and forks; what meats I eat, 
and what drinks I prefer; and a hundred straws just 
as ridiculous,—than I will write, w’ith a fine crow- 
quill, a fine romance. I like gray days, and autumn 
and winter weather. I am gray and autumnal my¬ 
self, and think an undress, and old shoes that do not 
pinch my feet, and old friends who do not constrain 
me, and plain topics where I do not need to strain 
myself and pump my brains, the most suitable. Our 
condition as men is risky and ticklisH enough. One 
cannot be sure of bimself and his fortune an hour, 
but he may be whisked off into some pitiable or 
ridiculous plight. Why should I vapor and play the 
•philosopher, iustead of ballasting, the best I can, this 
dancing balloon ? So, at least, I live within com¬ 
pass, keep myself ready for action, and can shoot the 
gulf, at , last, with decency. If there be anything 
farcical in such a life, the blame is not mine: let it 
lie at fate’s and nature’s door.” 

The Essays, therefore, are an entertainirg solilo¬ 
quy on every random topic that comes into his head; 
treating everything without ceremony, yet with mas- 
ciiUne sense. There have been men with deeper in¬ 
sight; hut, one would say, never a man with such 
abundance of thoughts: he is. nfever dull, never in¬ 
sincere, and has the genius to make the reader care 
for all that he cares for. 

The sincerity and marrow of the man reaches to 
his sentences. I know not anywhere the book that 
seems less written. It is the language of conversa¬ 
tion transfeiTed to a book. Cut these words, and 
they would bleed; they are vascular and alive. 
One has the same pleasure in it that we have in lis¬ 
tening to the necessary speech of men about their 
work, when any unusual circumstance gives momen¬ 
tary importance to the dialogue. Por blacksmiths 
and teamsters do not trip in their speech; it is a 
shower of bullets. It is Cambridge men who correct 
themselves, and begin again at every half sentence, 
and, moreover, will pun,-and refine too much, and 


swerve from the matter to the expression. Mon¬ 
taigne talks with shrewdness, knows the world, and 
books, and bimself, and uses the positive degree; 
never shrieks, or protests, or prays; no weakness, 
no convulsion, no superlative: does not wish to 
jump out of his skin, or play any antics, or annihilate 
space or time; but is stout and solid; tastes every 
moment of the day; likes pain, hecuuser it makes 
him feel himself, and realize things; as we pinch 
ourselves to know that we are awake. He keeps 
the plain ; he rarely mounts or sinks; likes to feel 
solid ground, and the stones underneath. Bis writ¬ 
ing has no enthusiasms, no aspiration; contented, 
self-respecting, and keeping the middle of the road. 
There is but one exception,—^iii his love for Socrates. 
In speaking of him, for once his cheek flushes, and 
his style rises to passion. 

Montaigne died of a quinsy, at the age of sixty, in 
1692. "W hen he came to die, he caused the mass to 
be celebrated in his chamber, At the age of thirty- 
three, he had been married. “ But,” he says, “ might 
I have had my own will, I would not have married 
Wisdom herself, if she would have had me: hut Tis 
not to much purpose to evade it, the common custom 
and use of life will have it bo. Most of my actions 
are guided by example, not choice.” In the hour of 
death, he gave the same weight to custom. Que 
i What do I know? 

Tins book of Montaigne the world has endorsed, 
by translatii g it into all tongues, and printing se¬ 
venty-five editions of it in Europe: and that too, a 
circulation somewhat chosen, namely, among cour¬ 
tiers, soldiers, princes, men of the world, and men of 
wit and generosity. 

Sh.nll we say that Mont.aigne has spoken wisely, 
and given the right and pemanent expression of the 
human ngdnd, on the conduct of life ? 

Mr. Emerson has added in later years other 
volumes to the series-of his writings. The 
first of these productions, bearing the sfmpre 
title, English Traits^ appeared in 1866. It is a 
book both of observation and reflection, with 
occasional anecdotes of a traveller’s tour, 
introduced, however, rather for the purpose of 
criticism than narrative. The author, in fact, 
employs the manners and customs of England 
as the tests or illustrations of his previously 
formed philosophic opinions—a proceeding 
wliicli by no means detracts from the animation 
or vitality of his pictures. Content tt) take man 
as he finds him; fully satisfied whenever he can 
find something substantial and real, lie writes 
with enthusiasm of the strong qualities of race, 
aristocracy, education, wealth, morals, and man¬ 
ners, which have given the English nation its 
distinctive position in the affairs of the world. 
With the virtues of the race and its social 
organization, he sees also its corresponding 
defects, marking both with cool philosophical 
discrimination ; but his picture, on the whole, is 
a genial one. The sharp, eaimest tone, the 
novelty given to familiar facts by the author’s 
insight and classification, the shrewdness of the 
deductions, and the pervading dry, intellectual 
humor, render this a book which cannot be 
taken up without delight and profit. Like all 
Mr. Emerson’s writings, it stirs the mind, and, 
one of the barest benefits to the reader at the 
present day, vitalizes important circumstances 
in danger of being lost to us as commonplace. 
EnglishTraits is the bright suggestive book of a 
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traveller of the school of old Montaigne,, with a 
like speculative tone and keen a[)|)reciation of 
facts, and perhaps less personal wai*mth of feeL 
ing—a cooler shade of egotism. 

Mr. Emerson’s other publication in 18G0, The 
Conduct of Life^ is a series of essays of a more 
metaphysical cast on such topics as fate, wealth, 
culture, behavior, worship, beauty. On these 
threads of speculation, fully exhibiting the 
author’s power of analysis, are strung various 
anecdotes of life, shrewdly picked, in a 
utilitarian, humorous, and sometimes satirical 
vein, from the doings of men. Each discourse is 
introduced by a brief passage of verse, a 
harmonious prelude to the philosophical dis¬ 
cussion. 

In addition to these volumes Mr. Emerson 
has, of late, written various articles for the 
Atlantic Monthly^ and has been, from time to 
time, engaged in the delivery of new courses of 
lectures. Of his occasional addresses we 
may mention an eloquent and characteristic 
speech on Farmers and Farming^ at the annual 
celebration of the Agricultural Fair in Middle¬ 
sex County, Massachusetts, in October, 1858. 
An addre^iLd^^livered at Concord, Massachusetts, 
on of President Lincoln^ in 1865, in 

t oinT and characterization, is one of the 
appiest productions of the many elicited by 
occasion. 

** In ISOV appeared May-Day and Other 
a^ieces^ a modest title for a volume of meditative 
^d suggestive poems, some of whose minor 
' '^ticles exhibit the best traits of Mr. Emerson’s 
dividuality of genius. The first, which gives 
che title to the volume, is the longest and most 
elaborate, reaching to over seven "hundred lines. 
It contemplates and compares the influence of 
the spring days of the year and of youth. 
“The Adirondacks” is “a journal dedicated to 
my fellow-travellers in August, 1858, who made 
a tour through the wild recesses of that attrac¬ 
tive and perilous region.” Then follow a serie.s 
of “ Occasional and Miscellaneous Pieces,” fif¬ 
teen. in all, on Nature, Life, Elements, Experi¬ 
ence, Compensation, Politics, Heroism, Char¬ 
acter, Culture, Friendship, Beauty, Manners, 
Art, Spiritual Laws, Unity, and Worship. The 
concluding “^Quatrains ” could scarcely bo ex¬ 
celled iu compression of thought, point, and 
exact diction. 

Society and Solitude was issued two years 
later. ^ In its twelve chapters or essays the au¬ 
thor discourses, in his thought-weighty and in¬ 
spiriting stylo, on some of the leading social 
and moral aspects of life. In the opening paper, 
he contrasts the diverse necessities of {Society 
and Solitude” for the thinker, comes to tho 
philos15{)hic conclusion that the latter is im¬ 
practicable and the fonner fatal, and makes tho 
practical deduction: “We must keep our head 
in the one and our hands in the other.” In like 
manner he examines with keen insight into the 
varied aspects of Civilization, Art, Eloquence, 
Domestic Life, Fanning, Works and Days, 
Books, Clubs, Courage, Success, and Old Age, 
and lays bare their social bearings. 

Tliis book was followed in 1870 by a new is¬ 
sue of Ms Prose WorhSy in two volumes. In the 


same year Mr. Emerson contributed an appre¬ 
ciative Introduction to a new and standard edi¬ 
tion of Plutarch's MoralsJ^ 

Poetry and Criticism^ a new volume of Es¬ 
says, was in press in the spring of 1873. 

*^LOVB AND THOUGHT —FKOM MAY DAY. 

Two well-assorted travellers use 
The highway, Eros and the Muse. 

From the twins is nothing hidden, 

To the pair is naught forbidden; 

Hand in hand the comrades go, 

Every work of nature through: 

Each for other they were born, 

Each can other best adorn ; 

They know one only mortal grief 
Past all balsam or relief, 

Wh*‘n, by false companions crossed, 

The pilgrims have each other lost. 

NATURE. 

I. 

Winters know 

Easily to shed the snow, * 

And the untaught spring is wise 
In cowslips and anemonies. 

Nature, hating art and pains, 

Baulks and baffles plotting brains; 

Casualty and Surprise 
Are the apples of her eyes; 

But she dearly loves the poor, 

And, by marvel of her own, 

Strikes the loud pretender down. 

For Nature listens in the rose, 

And hearkens in the berry’s bell,. 

To help her friends, to plague her foes, 

And like wise God she judges well. 

Yet doth much her love excel 
To the souls that never fell, 

To swains that live in happiness, 

And do well because they please, 

Who walk in ways that are unfamed, 

And feats achieve before they ’re named. 

ii. 

She is gamesome and good, 

But of mutable mood, — 

No dreary repeater now and again, 

She will be all things to all men. 

She who is old, but nowise feeble, 

Pours her power into the people, 

Merry and manifold without bar, 

Makes and moulds them what they are, 

And what they call their city way 
Is not their way but hers, 

And what they say they made to-day, 

They learned of the oaks and firs. 

She spawneth men as mallows fresh, 

Hero and maiden, flesh of her flesh; 

She drugs her water and her wheat 
With the flavors she finds meet, 

And gives them what to drink and eat; 

And having thus their bread and growth, 

They do her bidding, nothing loath. 

What’s most theirs is not their own, 

But borrowed in atoms from iron and stone, 
And in their vaunted works of Art 
The master-stroke is still her part. 

* Plutarch’s Morals; From the Greek, !>v Several Hati^la. 
Collected and Revised by Wm. VV. Goodwin, J^rofessor of Greek 
Literature iu Harvard, 6 vola., 1870. 
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EXPERIENCE. 

The lords of life, the lords of life,— 

I saw them pass. 

In their own guise, 

Like and unlike, 

Portly and grim, — 

Use and Surprise, 

Surface and Dream, 

Succession swift and spectral Wrong, 
Temperament without a tongue, 

And the inventor of the game 
Omnipresent without name; — 

Some to see, some to be guessed, 

They marched from east to west: 

Little man, least of all, 

Among the legs of his guardians tall, 
Walked about with puzzled look. 

Him by the hand dear Nature took, 

Dearest Nature, strong and kind. 
Whispered, * Darling, never mind ! 
To-morrow they will wear another face, 
The founder thou; these are thy race I ^ 

HEROISM. 

Ruby wine is drunk by knaves. 

Sugar spends to fatten slaves, 

Rose and vine-leaf deck buffoons; 
Thunder-clouds are Jove’s festoons, 
Drooping oft in wreaths of dread. 
Lightning-knotted round his head; 

The hero is not fed on sweets, 

Daily his own heart he eats; 

Chambers of the great are jails, 

And head-winds right for royal sails. 

^ Quatrains. 

SUUM CUIQUE.^ 

Wilt thou seal up the avenues of ill ? 

Pay every debt, as if God wrote the bill, 

HUSH. 

Every thought is public, 

Every nook is wide; 

The gossips spread each whisper, 

And the gods from side to side. 

POET. 

To clothe the fiery thought 
In simple words succeeds. 

For still the craft of genius is 
To mask a king in weeds. 

BORROWING—PROM THE FRENCH. 

Some of your hurts you have cured. 

And the sharpest you still have survived, 

But what torments of grief you endured 
From evils which never arrived. 

BOOKS — PROM SOCIETY AND • SOLITUDE, 

It is easy to accuse books, and bad ones are 
easily found; and the best are but records, and 
not the things l-ecorded; and certainly there is 
dilettanteism enough, and books that are merely 
neutral and do nothing for us. In Plato’s “Gor- 
gias,” Socrates says: ‘‘The shipmaster walks in 
a modest garb near the sea, after bringing his 
passengers from ^gina or from Pontus, not think¬ 
ing he has done anything extraordinary, and cer¬ 
tainly knowing that his passengers are the same, 
and in no respect better than when he took them 


on board.** So is it with books, for the most part: 
they work no redemption in us. The bookseller 
might certainly'know that his customers are in 
no respect better for the purchase and consump¬ 
tion of his wares. The volume is dear at a dollar, 
and. after reading to weariness the lettered backs, 
we leave the shop with a sigh, and learn, as I did, 
without surprise, of a surly bank director, that 
in bank parlors they estimate all stocks of this 
kind as rubbish. 

But it is not less true that there are books which 
are of that importance in a man’s private experi¬ 
ence, as to verify for him the fables of Cornelius 
Agrippa, of Michael Scott, or of the old Orpheus 
of Thrace, — books which take rank in our life 
with parents and lovers and passionate experi¬ 
ences, so medicinal, so stringent, so revolutionary, 
so authoritative,—books which are the work and 
the proof of faculties so comprehensive, so nearly 
equal to the world which they paint, that, though 
one shuts them with meaner ones, he feels his 
exclusion from them to accuse his way of living. 

Consider what you have in the smallest chosen 
library, A company of the wisest and wittiest 
men that could be picked out of all civil countries, 
in a thousand years, have set in best order the 
results of their learning and wisdom. The men 
themselves were hid and inaccessible, solitary, 
impatient of interruption, fenced by etiquette; 
but the thought which they did not uncover to 
their bosom friend is here written out in trans¬ 
parent words to us, the strangers of another age. 

We owe to books those general benefits which 
come from high intellectual action Thus, I think, 
we often owe to them the perception of immortal¬ 
ity. They impart sympathetic activity to the 
moral power. Go with mean people, and you 
think life is mean. Then read Plutarch, and the 
world is a proud place, peopled with men of posj- 
tive quality, with heroes and demigods standing 
around us, who will not let us sleep. Then they 
address the imagination: only poetry inspires 
poetry. They become the organic culture of the 
time. College education is the reading of certain 
books which the common sense of all scholars 
agrees will represent the science already accumu¬ 
lated. If you know that, —for instance in geom¬ 
etry, if you have read Euclid and Laplace,—your 
opinion has some value ; if you do not know these, 
you are not entitled to give any opinion on the 
subject. Whenever any sceptic or bigot claims 
to be heard on the questions of* intellect and 
morals, we ask if he is familiar with the books of 
Plato, where all his pert objections have once for 
all been disposed of. If not, he has no right to 
our time. Let him go and find himself answered 
there. 

Meantime the colleges, whilst they provide us 
with libraries, furnish no professor of books; and, 
I think, no chair is so much wanted. In a library 
we are surrounded by many hundreds of dear 
friends, but they are imprisoned by an enchanter 
in these paper and leathern boxes; and though 
they know us, and have been waiting two, ten, or 
twenty centuries for us, — some of them, — and 
are eager to give us a sign, and unbosom them¬ 
selves, it is the law of their limbo that they must 
not speak until spoken to; and as the enchanter 
has dressed them, like battalions of infantry, in 
coat and jacket of one cut, by the thousand and 
ten thousand, your chance of hitting on the right 
one is to be computed by the arithmetical rule of 
Permutation and Combination, — not a choice out 
of three caskets, but out of half & million caskets 


* Let each have his due. 
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all alike- But it happens in our experience, that 
in this lottery there are at least fifty or a hundred 
blanks to a prize. It seems, then, as if some 
charitable soul, after losing a great deal of time 
among the false books, and alighting upon a few- 
true ones which made him happy and wise, would 
do a right act in naming those which have been 
bridges or ships to carry him safely over dark 
morasses and barren oceans, into the heart of 
sacred cities, into palaces and temples. This 
Would be best done by those great masters of 
books who from time to time appear, — the Fab- 
ricii, the Seldens, Magliabeochis, Scaligers, Mi- 
randolas, Bayles, Johnsons, whose eyes sw^eep tho 
whole horizon of learning. But private readers, 
reading purely for love of the book, would servo 
us by leaving each the shortest note of what ho 
found. 

There are books; and it is practicable to read 
them, because they are so few. We look over 
with a sigh the monumental libraries of Paris, of 
the Vatican, and the British Museum. In 1858, 
the number of printed books in the Imperial Li¬ 
brary at Paris was estimated at eight hundred 
thousand volumes, with an annual increase of 
twelve thousand volumes; so that the number of 
printed books extant to-day may easily exceed a 
million. It is easy to count the number of pages 
which a diligent man can read in a day, and tho 
number of years which’human life in favorable 
circumstances allows to reading; and to demon- 
■ strate that, though he should read from dawn till 
dark, for sixty years, he must die in the first al¬ 
coves. But •nothing can be more deceptive than 
this arithmetic, where none but a natural method 
is really pertinent. I visit occasionally the Cam¬ 
bridge Library, and I can seldom go there with¬ 
out renewing the conviction that the best of it all 
is already within the four walls of my study at 
home. The inspection of the catalogue brings 
me continually back to the few standard writers 
who are on evei'y private shelf; and to these it 
can afford only the most slight and casual addi¬ 
tions. The crowds and centuries of books are 
only commentary and elucidation, echoes and 
weakeners of these few great voices of Time. 

The best rule of reading will be a method from 
nature, and not a mechanical one of hours and 
pages. It holds each student to a pursuit of hia 
native aim, instead of a desultory miscellany. 
Let him read Tfhat is proper to him, and not waste 
his memory oh a crowd of mediocrities. As whole 
nations have derived their culture from a single 
book; — as the Bible has been the literature as 
well as the religion of large portions of Europe, — 
as Hafiz was the eminent genius of the Persians, 
Confucius of the Chinese, Cervantes of the Span¬ 
iards; so, perhaps, tho human mind would bo a 
gainer, if nil the secondary writers were lost,— 
say, in England, all but Shakspoare, Milton, and 
Bacon, — through the profounder study so drawn 
to those wonderM minds. With this pilot of his 
own genius, let* the-student read one, or let him 
read many, he will read advantageously. Dr. 
Johnson said: “Whilst you stand deliberating 
which book your son shall read first,> another boy 
has read both 5 read anything five hours a day, 
and you will soon be learned.” 

Nature is much our friend in this matter. Na-r 
ture is always clarifying her water and her wine. 
No filtration can be so perfect,. She does the same 
thing by books as by her gases and plants. There 
is always a selection in writers, and then a selec¬ 
tion from the selection. In the firat place* all 


books that get fairly into the vital air of the world 
were written by the successful class, by the afi5rm- 
ing and advancing class, who utter what tens of 
thousands feel, though they cannot say. There 
has already been a scrutiny and choice from many 
hundreds of young pens, before the pamphlet or 
political chapter which you read in a fugitive 
journal comes to your eye. All these are young 
adventurers, who produce their performance to 
the wise ear of Time, who sits and weighs, and, 
ten years hence, out of a million of pages reprints 
one. Again it is judged, it is winnowed by all the 
winds of opinion, and what terrific selection has 
not passed on it before it can be reprinted after 
twenty years,—and reprinted after a century! — 
it is as if Minos and Rhadamantlius liad indorsed 
the writing. ’Tis therefore an economy of time 
to read old and famed books. Nothing can be 
preserved which is not good; and I know before¬ 
hand that Pindar, Martial, IVrence, Galen, Kep¬ 
ler, Galileo, Bacon, Erasmus, More, will be supe¬ 
rior to the average intellect. In contemporaries, 
it is not so easy to distinguish betwixt notoriety 
and fame. 

Be sure, then, to read no mean books.. Shun 
the spawn of the press on the gossip of the hour. 
Do not read what you shall learn, without asking, 
in the street and the train. Dr. Johnson said, 
“he always went into stately shops; ” and good 
travellers stop at the best hotels: for, though they 
cost more, they do not cost much more, and there 
is the good company and the best information. 
In like manner, the scholar knows that the famed 
books contain, first and last, the beat thoughts 
and facts. Now and then, by rarest luck, in some 
foolish Grub Street is the gem we want. But in 
the best circles is the best information. If you 
should transfer the amount of your reading day 
by day from the newspaper to the standard authors 
- But who dare speak of such a thing? 

The three practical rules, then, which I have to 
offer, are, — 1. Never read any book that is not a 
year old. 2. Never read any but famed books. 
8 . Never read any but what you like; or, in 
Shakspeare’s phrase, 

“No profit goes where is no ploasuro ta’on: 
la hrioi; sir, study what you most affect.'’ 

Montaigne says, “Books are a languid plea¬ 
sure;” but I find certain books vital and sper¬ 
matic, not leaving the reader wbat he was: ho 
shuts the book a richer man. I would never will¬ 
ingly read any others than such. 


'GEORGE HENRY CALVERT 
Was bom at Baltimore, in Maryland, in 1808. 
His grandfather, Benedict Calvert of }iIount Airy, 
Prince Gcorge^s county, was a son of Lord J^alti- 
more, and an intimate friend of General Wash¬ 
ington. After the resignation of his coimnission 
at Annapolis, Washington j^as.'^ed the first niglit 
of his journey homeward at Jktount Airy with the 
tory Benedict Calvert,—a circmnslanco severely 
commented on by the political enemies of the 
great Patriot.* The father of Calvert was George 
Calvert of Iliverdale, an estate near Washington, 
now held and occupied by an eminent agricultu¬ 
rist, the brother of our author, Chaylea Calvert, 


♦ In Sparks's Correspondence of Washincton theie is t 
letter to Benedict Calvert relative to a projected marriage 
between bis daughter and a member of Washington's family. 
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and a favorite resort of Henry Clay, an intimate 
friend of the family. George Calvert, the parent, 
married Rosalie Eugenia Stier d’Artrelaer of Ant¬ 
werp, a lineal descendant of Rubens, of a family 
of rank and antiquity. The chateau d’Artrelaer, 
a castellated mansion of the thirteenth or four¬ 
teenth century, is still in the possession of the 
family. Calvert’s maternal grandfather came to 
America about the close of the last century, with 
his daughter, to escape the spoliations of the 
French emperor. Napoleonism is not one of his 
descendant’s traits. Few writers have hit that 
assumption of power with more severity than our 
author in many of his philosophical reflections. 
The birth of Calvert thus ascends in an honor¬ 
able lineage in both the colonial and European 



field. lie was educated at Harvard and at Got¬ 
tingen, where he became thoroughly imbued with 
German literature. On his return to Maryland 
he was for several years the editor of the Balti¬ 
more Am6ricai\ at that time a neutral paper. 
Yniile thus engaged he published in 1833 a vo¬ 
lume, Illmtrations of Phrenology^ a collection of 
passages from the Edinburgh Phrenological Jour¬ 
nal, with an introduction giving an analysis of 
the system. It is noticeable as the first book 
published in America on the subject. The same 
distinction belongs to his notice of the water cure, 
which he announced to his countrymen in a let¬ 
ter from Boppert, on the Rliine, August, 1843, 
which was published in the Baltimore American. 
His Yolume from the Life of Herbert Barelay 
was published at Baltimore in 1833; a transla¬ 
tion of Schiller’s Bon Carlos^ in 1830; Count 
Julian^ an original tragedy, in 1840; Arnold and 
Andre^ a dramatic fragment; and two cantos of 
Cabiro^ a poem in the Don Juan stanza, with a 
better earnestness, in the same year. In 1845 he 
published a translation in blew York of a portion 
of the Goethe and Schiller Correspondence; in 
1840, on his return from a tour abroad, a first 
149 


series of Scenes and Thoughts in Phirope^ in which 
Hydropathy, the system of Fourier, and other fa¬ 
vorite topics, were ably discussed; followed by a 
second in 1853. 

With an episode of forei^ travel in 1850, the 
fine spirit of which is chronicled in the lixst men¬ 
tioned production, Mr. Calvert has been since 
1843 a resident of Kewport, Rhode Island, where, 
on the revival of its charter, he becsaine the first 
mayor of the city in 1853. When the fortieth 
anniversary of the battle of Lake Erie was cele¬ 
brated in that city the same year, he delivered the 
oration on the occasion—^a graphic historic^ sketch 
of the battle. Mr. Calvert has also been a con¬ 
tributor to the New YorTc Review^ the North 
American^ the New York Quarterly^ and other 
publications. 

The literary productions of Mr. Calvert are 
marked by their nice philosophical speculation, 
their sense of honor and of beauty, and their pure 
scholastic qualities. There is a certain fastidious¬ 
ness and reserve of the retired thinker in the- 
manner, with a fondness for the aphorism; though 
there is nothing of the selfish isolation of the. 
scholar in the matter. The thought is original, 
strongly conceived, and uttered with flnnness.( 
The topics are frequently of every-day life, it be¬ 
ing the author’s motive to affect the public wel¬ 
fare by his practical suggestions from the laws of 
health, phiiosopliy, and art. Of these he is at 
once a bold and delicate expounder, a subtle and 
pliilosopbical critic. 

WASHISrGTON—FBOM ARNCIJ) AKD ANDEB. 

.Washington 

Doth know no other language than the one 
We spenk: and never did an English tongue 
Give voice unto a larger, wiser mind. 

Youll task your judgment vainly to point out 
Through all this desp’rate conflict, in his plana 
A flaw, or fault in execution. He 
In spirit is unconquerable, as 
In genius perfect Side by side I fought 
With him in that disastrous enterprise, 

Where rash young Braddoek fell; and there I 
marked 

The veth’aifs skill contend for mastery 
With youthful courage in his wondrous deeds. 

Well might the bloody Indian warrior pause. 

Amid his massacre confounded, and 
His baffled rifle’s aim, till then unerring, 

Turn from **thut tall young man,” and deem in 
awe 

That the Great Spirit hovered over him; 

For he, of all our mounted officers, 

Alone came out unscathed from that dread carnage 
To guard our shattered army’s swift retreat. 

For years did his majestic form hold place 
Upon my mind, stampt in that perilous hour, 

In tlf image of a strong armed friend, until 
I met him next, as a resistless foe. 

'Twas at the fight near Princeton. In quick march. 
Victorious o’er his van, onward we pressed; 

When, moving with firm pace, led by the Chief 
Himself, the central force encountered us. 

One moment paused tli’ opposing hosts—and then 
The rattling volley hid the death it bore: 

Another—and the sudden cloud, uprolled. 
Displayed, midway between the adverse lines, 

His drawn sword gleaming high, the Chief—as 
though 

That crash of deadly music, and the burst 
Of sulphurous vapor, had from out the earth 
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Summoned the God df Deubly exposed 

He stood unharmed. Like eagles tempest-borne 
Rushed to his side his men; and had our souls 
A.nd arms with two-fold strength been braced, we 
yet 

Had not withstood that onset. Thus does he 
Keep ever with occasion even step,— 

Kow, warily before our eager speed 
Retreating, tempting us with battle’s promise, 

Only to toil us with a vain pursuit— 

Kow, wheeling rapidly about our flanks, 

Startling our ears with sudden peal of war, 

And fronting in the thickest of the fight 
The common ^oldier’s death, stirring the blood 
Of faintest hearts to deeds of bravery 
By his great presence,—and Ins every act, 

Of heady onslaught as of backward march, 

From thoughtful judgment first inferred. 


.AtriKRI AKD DANTE. 

Alfieri tells, that he betook himself to writing, be¬ 
cause in his miserable age and land he had no scope 
for actioji; and that he remained single because he 
would not be a breeder of slaves. He utters the 
despair, to passionate tears, which he felt, when 
young, and deeply moved by the traits of greatness 
related by Plutarch, to find himself in times and in 
a country where no great thing could be either said 
or acted. The feelings here implied are the breath 
of liis dramas. In them, a clear nervous under¬ 
standing gives rapid utterance to wrath, pride, and 
impetuous passion. Though great within his sphere, 
his nature was not ample and complex enough for 
the highest tragedy. In his composition there was 
too much of passion and too little of high emotion. 
Fully to feel and perceive the awful and pathetic 
in human conjunctions, a deep fund of sentiment is 
needed. A condensed tale of passion is n ot of itself a 
tragedy. To dark feelings, resolves, deeds, emotion 
must give breadth, and depth, and relief. Passion fur¬ 
nishes crimes, but cannot furnish the kind and degree 
of horror which should accompany their commisbion. 
To give Tragedy the grand compass and sublime 
significance whereof it is susceptible, it is not enough 
that through the storm is visible the majestic figure 
of Justice: the blackest clouds must be fringed with 
the light of Hope and Pity; while through them 
Religion gives vistas into the Infinite, Beauty keep¬ 
ing watch to repel what is partial or deformed. In 
Alfieri, these great gifts are not commensurate with 
his power of intellect and passion. Hence, like the 
French classic dramatists, ho is obliged to bind his 
personages into too narrow a circle. They have not 
enough of moral liberty. They arc not swayed 
merely, they are tyrannized over by the passions. 
Hence they want elasticity and color. They are 
like hard engravings. 

Alfieri does not cut deep into character: he ^ivos 
a clean outline, but broad flat surfaces without jtinish 
of parts. It is this throbbing movement in details, 
which imparts buoynney and expression. Wanting 
it, Alfieri is mostly hard. The eflect of the whole is 
imposing, but does not invite or bear close inspec¬ 
tion. Hence, though he is clear and rapid, and tolls 
a story vividly, his tragedies are not life-like. In 
Alfieri there is vigorous rhetoric, sustained vivacity, 
fervent passion; but no depth of sentiment, no play 
of a fleet rejoicing imagination, nothing “ visionary,” 
and none of the “golden cadence of poetry.” But 
his heart was full of nobleness. He was a proud, 
lofty man, severe, but truth-loving and scornful of 
littleness. He deliglited to depict characters that 
are manly and energetic. He makes them wrathful 
against tyranny,-hardy, urgent for freedom, reclaim¬ 
ing with burning words the lost rights of man, pro- 


'testing fiercely against oppression. There is In 
Alfieri a stern virility that contrasts stror.gly with 
Italian effeminateness- An indignant frown sits 
ever on his brow, as if rebuking the passivity of his 
countrymen. His verse is swollen with wrath. It 
has the clangor of a trumpet that would shame the 
soft piping of flutes. 

Above Alfieri, far above him and all other Italian 
greatness, solitary in the earliness of his rise, ere 
the modern mind had worked itself open, and still 
as solitary amidst the after splendors of Italy’s fruit¬ 
fulness is Dante. Take away any other great poet or 
artist, and in the broad shining ranipart wherewith 
genius has beautified and fortified Italy, there would 
be a mournful chasm. Take away Dante, and you 
level the Citadel itself, under whose shelter the 
whole compact cincture has grown into strength and 
beauty. 

Three hundred years before Shakespeare, in 1266, 
was Dante born. His social position secured to him 
the best schooling. He was taught and eagerly 
learnt all the crude knowdedge of his day. Through 
the precocious susceptibility of the poetic tempera¬ 
ment, he was in love at the age of nine years. This 
love, as will be with such natu^lev was wi ought into 
his heart, expanding his young b©ii‘g with beautiful 
visions and hopes, and ninkii g tuneful the poetry 
within hitn. It endured with his life, and spiritual¬ 
ized his latest inspirations. Soberly he afterwards 
married another, and was the father of a numerous 
family. In the stirrii g days of the Guelfs and Ghi- 
bellines, he became a public leader, made a cam¬ 
paign, was for a while one of the cdiief magistrates 
of hiorence, her ambassador abroad more than once, 
and at the age of thirty-six closed his piblic career 
in the common Florentine wmy at that period, 
namely, by exile. Refusii g to be leeallod on con¬ 
dition of unmanly concessions, he never again saw 
his home. For twenty years he w’as an impove¬ 
rished, wandeiing exile, and in his fifty-sixth year 
breathed his last at Ravenna. 

But Dante’s life is his poem. Therein is the spirit 
of the mi. lity man incarnated. The life after earthly 
death is his theme. What a mould for the thotTghts 
and sympathies of a poet, and what a poet, to fill all 
the chambers of such a mould 1 [Man’s whole nature 
claims interpretation ; his powers, wants, vic-os, as- 
j irations, basenesses, grandeurs. The imagination 
of semi-Christian Italy had strained itself to bring 
before the sensuous mu.d of the fc'outh an image of 
the future homo of the soul. The supcimuLclano 
thoughts, fears, hopes of his time, Dante condensed 
into one vast picture—a picture cut as upon ada¬ 
mant with diamond. To enrich Hell, ai d Ihi; gatory, 
and Paradise, lie coined Lis own soul. His very 
body became transfigured, purged of its flesh, by 
the intensity of fiery thought. Gaunt, pale, stern, 
rapt, his “ visionary” eyes glaring umler his deep 
furrowed brow, as fie Avalkcd the streets of Verona, 
he heard the people whisper, “ That is he who has 
been down into llell.” Down into the dejiths of his 
fervent nature he liad been, and kept himself lean 
by brooding over his passions, einoTums, hojies, and 
transmuting the essence of them into everlasting 
song. 

Conceive the statuesque grand imagination of 
Michael Angelo united to the vivid homely particu¬ 
larity of Defoe, making pictures out of materials 
drawn from a heart whose raptuious sympathies 
ranged with Oi’phean power through the whole ga¬ 
mut of human feeling, fiom the blackest hate up to 
the brightest love, and you will luiderstand what is 
meant by the tenn JDantefique, In the epitaph for 
himself, written by Dante and inscribed on his tomb 
at Ravenna, ho says:—“ 1 have sung, wlule travers¬ 
ing them, the abode of God, Phlegethon and the 
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foul pits.’* Trayersirg must be taken literally. 
Baiite almost believed that he havd tiaversed them, 
and so does his reaider too, such is tlie contiol the 
poet gains over the reader throi-gh his burning in¬ 
tensity and graphic picturesqueness. Like themai k 
of the fierce jjigged lightning upon the black night- 
cloud aie some of his touches, as awful, as fearfully 
distinct, but not as momentary. 

In the face of the contrary judgment of such 
critics as Shelley and Carlyle, I concur in the common 
opinion, which gives preference to the Inj'ento over 
the Furgatorio and Paradise, Dante’s i ich nature 
included the highest and lowest in humanity. With 
the pure, the calm, the tender, the ethei eal, his sym¬ 
pathy was as lively as the turbulent, the pas¬ 
sionate, the gross. But the hot contentions of the 
time, and specially their effect upon himself,— 
through thein an outcast and proud mendicant,— 
forced the latter upon his heart as his unavoidable 
familiars. All about and within him were plots, atn- 
hitions, wraths, chagrins, jealousies, miseries. • The 
times and his own distresses darkeiied his mood to 
the lurid hue of HelL Moreover, the happiness of 
Heaven, the rewards of the spirit, its empyreal joys, 
can be but faintly pictured by visual corporeal 
images, the only ones the earthly poet possesses. The 
thwarted imagination loses itself in a vague, daz- 
golden mist On the contrary, the trials and 
agoaies of the spirit in Purgatory and Hell, are by 
such images suitably, forcibly, definitely set forth. 
The sufferings of the wicked while in the flesh are 
thereby typified. And this suggests to me, th.at one 
bent, as many are, upon detecting Allegory m Dante, 
might regard the whole poem as one grand Allegory, 
wherein, under the guise of a pictuie of the future 
world, the poet has represented the effect of 
the feelings in this; the pangs, for example, of the 
murderer and glutton inllell, being but a portraiture, 
poetically colored, of the actual torments on earth 
of those who commit murder and gluttony. Finally, 
in this there is evidence—and is it nut conclusive! 
—of the superiority of ’the Book of He’d, that in 
that book occur the two most celebrated passages in 
the poem,—^passages, in which with unsurpassed 
felicity of diction arid versification, the pathetic and 
terrible are rounded by the spirit of poetry into 
pictures, where simplicity, expression, beauty, com¬ 
bine to produce effects uirrivalled in this kind in the 
pages of literature. I refer of course to the stories 
of Francesca and Ugoliuo. 

Dante's work is untranslatable. Not merely be¬ 
cause the style, form, and rhythm of every great 
poem, being the incarnation of inspired thought, you 
cannot but lacerate the thought in disembodying it; 
hut because, moreover, much of the elements of its 
bo ly, the words namely in which the spirit made it¬ 
self visible, have passed away. To get a faithful 
English transcript of the great Florentine, we should 
need a diction of the fourteenth century, m mlded 
by a more fiery and potent genius than Chaucer. 
Not the thoughts solely, as in every true pce.n, are 
so often virgin thoughts; the words, too, many of 
them, are virgin words. Their freshness and unworn 
vigor are there alone in Dante’s Italian. Of the 
modern intellectual movement, Dante was the ma¬ 
jestic herald. In his poem arc the mysterious sha¬ 
dows, the glow, the fragrance, the young life-promis¬ 
ing splendors of the dawn. The broad dHy has its 
strength and its blessings; but it can give only a 
faint image of the glories of its birtli. 

The bitter woes of Dante, hard and bitter to the 
shorteaing of his life, cannot but give a pang to the 
reader whom his genius has exalted and delighted. 
He was a life-long sufferer. Early disappointed in 
love; not blest, it would seem, in his marriage; 


foiled as a statesman; misjudged and relentlessly 
proscribed by the Florentines, upon whom from the 
pits of Hell his wrath wreaked itself in a damning line, 
calling them, Gente avara, iiivida, e superbaa 
homeless wanderer; a dependant at courts where, 
though honored, he could not he valued ; obliged to 
consort there with buffoons and parasites, he whose 
great heart wa-^ full of honor, and nobleness, and 
tenderness; and at lasti all his political plans and 
hopes baffled, closing his mournful days far, far away 
from home and kin, wasted, sorrow-stricken, broken¬ 
hearted. Most sharp, most cruel were his woes. 
Yet to them perhaps we owe his poem. Had he not 
been discomfited and exiled, who can say that the 
mood or the leisure would have been found for such 
poetry ? His vicissitudes and woes were the soil to 
feed and ripen his conceptions. They steeped him 
in dark experiences, intensified his passions, enrich¬ 
ing the imagination that was tasked to people Hell 
aitd Purgatory; while from his own pniaa he turned 
with keener joy and lightened pen to the beatitudes 
of Heaven, But for Im sorrows, in his soul would 
not have been kiudle<l so fierce a fire. Out of the 
seething gloom of his sublime heart shot forth forked 
lightnings which still glow, a perennial illumination 
^—^to the eyes of men, a beauty, a marvel, a terror.. 
Poor indeed he was in purse; but what wealth had 
he not in his bosom] True, he was a father parted 
from his children, a proud warm man, eating the 
bread of cold strangers; but had he not his genius 
aad its bounding offspring for company, and would 
not a day of such heave.dy labor as his outweigh a 
month aye, a year of crushed pride ? What though 
by the world he was misused, received from it little, 
his own even ^vrested from him; was he not the 
giver, the conscious giver, to tlie world of riches 
fiaeless? Not six men, since men were, have been 
blest with such a power of giving. 

•rnn xtnr. 

From amidst the town flights of steps led me, on 
a Sunday morning* up a steep hefgat, about two 
hundred feet, to the palace of tlie Grand Duke. 
Begilded and bedamosked rooms, empty of paint¬ 
ings or sculpture, were all that there was to see, so 
I soon passed from the palace to the terrace in front 
of it. 

A landscape looks best on Sunday. With the 
repose of man Nature sympathizes, aad in the inward 
stillness, irapai’ted uneoasciously to every spirit by 
the general calm, outward beauty is more faithfully 
imaged. 

From the landscape my mind was soon withdrawn, 
to an object beneath me. Glancing over the terrace- 
railing almost into the chimneys of the houses below, 
my eyes fell on a female figure in black, pacing 
round a small garden inclosed by high walls. From 
the privileged spot where 1 stood, the walls were 
no defence, at least against masculine vision- The 
garden was that of a convent, and the figure walk¬ 
ing in it was a nun, upon whose privacy 1 was thus 
involuntarily intruding. Never once raising her 
eyes from her book, she walked round and round 
the iitclosure in the Sabbath stillness. But what to 
her was this weekly rest ? She is herself an inces¬ 
sant sabbath, her existence is a continuous stillness. 
She has set herself apart from her fellows; she 
would no more know their work-day doings; she is 
a voluntary somnambulist, sleeping while awake; 
she walks on the earth a flesh-and-bleod phantom. 
What a fountain of life and love is there dried up ( 
To cease to be a woman! The warm currents that 
gush from a woman’s heart, all turned back upon 
their source! What an agony!—And yet, could my 
eyes, that follow the guiet nun in her circumscribed 
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walk, see tlirongli her prison into the street behind 
it, there they might, perchance at this very moineut, 
fall on a sister goitig freely whither she listeth, and 
yet, inclosed within a circle more circumscribed 
a thousand fold than any that stones can build—the 
circle built by public reprobation. Not with down¬ 
cast lids doth she walk, but with a hold stare that 
would out-look the scorn she awaits. No Sabbath 
stillness is for her—^her life is a continuous orgie. 
No cold phantom is she—she has smothered her 
soul in its flesh. Not arrested and stagnant are the 
currents of her woman’s heart—infected at their 
spring, they flow foul and fast. Not apart has she 
set herself from her fellows—she is thrust out from 
among them. Her mother knows her no more, nor 
her father, nor her brother, nor her sister. In 
exchange for the joys of d-mghter, wife, mother, 
woman, she has shame and lust. Great God 1 What 
a tragedy she is. To her agony all that the poor 
nun has suffered is beatitude.—h ollow now, in your 
thought, the two back to their childhood, their 
sweet chirping innocence. Two dewy buds are 
they, exhaling from their folded hearts a richer 
perfume with each maturing month,—two beaming 
cherubs, that have left their wings behind them, 
enger to bless and to be blest, and with power to 
replume themselves from the joys and bounties of 
an earthly life. In a few short years what a dis¬ 
tortion I The 0 !ie is a withered, fruitless, branch¬ 
less stem; the other, an unsexed monster, whose 
touch is poisonous. Can such things be, and men 
still smile and make merry J To many of its mem- 
bei'S, society is a Saturn that eats hia children— 
fiend, that scourges men out of their humanity, and 
then mocks at their fall. 

A nun, like a suicide, is a reproach to Christianity 
—a harlot is a judgment on civili 2 ation. 

BONAPAKTX. 

Bonaparte was behind liis age; he was a man of 
the past. The value of the great modern instru¬ 
ments and the modern heart and growth he did not 
discern. He went groping in the niedimval times 
to find the lustreless sceptre of Charlemagne, and lie 
saw not the paramount potency there now is in that 
of Faust He was a great cannoneer, not a great 
builder. In the centre of Europe, ftoin amidst the 
most advanced, scientific nation on earth, after nine¬ 
teen centuries of Christianity, not to perceive that 
lead in the form of type is far more puissant than in 
the form of bullets; not to feel that for the head of 
the French nation to desire an imperijil crown was 
as unmanly us it was disloyal,’ that a rivalry of 
rotten Austria and barbaric Russia was a despicable 
vanity; not to have yet learned how much stronger 
ideas are than blows, principles than edicts—^to bo 
blind to all this, was to want vision, insight, wisdom. 
Bonaparte was not the original genius he has been 
vaunted; he was a vulgar copyist, and Alexander 
of Macedon and Frederick of Prussia were his 
models. Force was his means, despotism his aim; 
war was his occupation, pomp his relaxation. ’ For * 
him the world was divided into two—his will, and 
those who opposed it. He acknowledged no duty, 
he respected no right, he flouted at integrity, he 
despiseth truth. He had no belief in man, no trust 
in God. In his wants ho was ignoble, in his methods 
ignorant. He was possessed by the lust of isolated, 
irresponsible, boundless, heartless power, and he 
believed that he could found it with the sword and 
bind it with lies; and so, ere he began to grow old, 
what he had founded had already toppled, and what 
he had bound was loosed. He lell, and ns if history 
would register his disgrace with a more instructive 
emphasis, he fell twice; and exhausted France, be¬ 


leaguered by a million of armed foes, had to accept 
the restored imbecile Bourbons. 


MOLIERE ANP EACHEL. 

At the Theatre Franrais, I saw Moliere and Ra¬ 
chel. It is no disparagement of Moliere to call him 
a truncated Shakespeare. The naturalness, vigor, 
common sense, practical insight and scenic life of 
Shakespeare he has; without Shakespeare’s purple 
glow, his reach of imagination and mighty intellec¬ 
tual grasp, which latter supreme qualities shoot light 
down into the former subordinate ones, and thus im¬ 
part to Shakespeare’s comic and lowest personages a 
poetic soul, which raises and refines them, the want 
whereof in Moliere makes his low characters border 
on farce and his highest*prosaic. 

Rachel is Avonderful. She is on the stage an em¬ 
bodied radiance. Her body seems inwardly illmni- 
nated. Conceive a Greek statue endued with speech 
and mobility, for the purpose of giving utterance to 
a profound soul stirred to its depths, and you have 
an image of the magic union in her personations of 
fervor and grace. Till I heard her, I never fully 
valued the might of elocution. She goes right to 
the heart by dint of intonation; just as, with his 
arm ever steady, the fencer deals or parries death by 
the mere motion of his wrist. Phrases, words, sylla¬ 
bles, grow plastic, swell or contract, come pulsing 
with life, as they issue from her lips. Her head is 
superb; oval, full, large, compact, powerful. She 
cannot be said to have beauty of face or figure; yet 
the most beautiful woman were powerless to divert 
from her the eyes of the spectator. Her spiiitual 
beauty is there more bewitching than can be the 
corporeal. When in the Horaces she utters the 
curse, it is as though the whole electricity of a tem¬ 
pest played through her arteries. It is not Corneille’s 
Qamille^^ or Racine’s Hermione, solely that you be¬ 
hold, it is a dazzling incarnation of a human soul. 

In 1856, M'r. Calvert published An Introrlne- 
tion to Social Science^ a Discourse in three parts. 
In this work the author gives a succinct exposi¬ 
tion of the doctrines of Fourier, and advocate^ 
witli much feeling and fiiith the amelioration of 
mankind by fraternal co-operation and wise nso 
of the resources of nature. Originally delivered 
as lectures, the style and sentiment of the author 
gave this little treatise much interest, even 
among tliose who did not agree with his theories. 
Another new publication by Mr. Calvert is a 
volume entitled The Gentleman (Bostem, Tick- 
nor <fo Fields, 1863). This is a discTiiiiiiuiting 
and forcible essay on the character which that 
familiar word truly designates. Counterfeits of 
the true gentleman are admirably exposed, and 
ancient and modern history, fiction, and society, 
are felicitously drawn upon for illustration. The 
tone of the work is high, and the insight just, 
while the stylo is terse and often impressive. In 
CaMro (Little h Brown, 1864), Mr. Calvert has 
added two cantos to his early i)oem of that 
title, carrying on its vein of narrative, humor, 
and argument through other scenes of social 
life, much after the manner of Beppo in familiar 
blending of rhyme and reason. 

Mr. Calvert has also published new and revised 
editions (Little, Bi'own & Co., Boston, ’1863--5), 
of his Scenes and Thoughts in Europe^ and his 
early historical drama, Arnold and Andre. The 
latter, a version of Arnold’s treason, the frag¬ 
ment of a play rather tlian a complete work. 
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has much beauty and dramatic emphasis, and 
brings out the idea of Waslnngton with effect, 
without introducing him personally on the stage. 
The two volumes of Scenes and Thoughts in 
Europe are not, in the ordinary sense, books of 
travel, but discriminative and philosophical es¬ 
says on topics suggested by nature, art, and so¬ 
ciety abroad, interspersed with passages of ani¬ 
mated and vivid description. 

** Mr. Calvert published First Years in Eu¬ 
rope in 1867, a companion volume to his books 
of travel. It was followed in 1872 by Goethe: 
Mis Life and Worlcs^ an Essay^ an elaborate and 
artistic delineation of that master-writer in 
German literature. 


^ACROSS THE STHPLOH INTO ITALY — FROM SCENES 
AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. 

At Brieg, whilst we were getting ready to start 
in the morning, the master of the hotel, whose 
son or son-in-law had the furnishing of horses, 
came to inform me that I should have to take six 
for the ascent. I represented to him that for a 
carriage like mine four would be as sufficient as 
six, and that it would be unreasonable, unjust, 
and contrary to his own printed regulations to 
impose the additional two upon me- The man 
insisting, I objected, then remonstrated, then pro¬ 
tested. All to no purpose. I then sought out the 
burgomaster of the town, to whom with suitable 
emphasis I represented the case. He could not 
deny that the letter of the law was on my side. 
Whether or not he had the power to overrule the 
burgomaster I don’t know, but at all events my 
appeal to him had no practical result; the car¬ 
riage came to the door with six horses. I had 
the poor satisfaction of letting the innkeeper hear 
his conduct worded in strong terms, and of threat¬ 
ening him with public exposure in the guide-books 
as an extortioner, which threat acted most un¬ 
pleasantly upon his feeling?*, and I hoped kept 
him uncomfortable for some hours. 

What a contrast between the irritations and the 
indignations of the morning and the calm awed 
feelings of the day! It would be worth while for 
an army to be put into a towering passion at the 
base of the Simplon, just to have all anger quelled 
by the subduing sublimities of its sides and sum¬ 
mit. As we went up the broad smooth road of 
Napoleon, the gigantic mountains opened wider 
and wider their grandeurs, heaving up their 
mighty shoulders out 'of the abysses, at first 
dark with firs, and later, as we neared the top 
of the pass, shining far, far above us in snow 
that the sun had been bleaching for thousands of 
years. We crossed the path of an avalanche, a 
hundred feet wide, that had come down in the 
spring, making as clean a swarth through the big 
trees as a mower’s scythe does in a wheatfield. 
We passed under solid arches, built, or cut through 
the rocks, to shield travellers against these 
opaque whirlwinds, these congealed hurricanes, 
this bounding brood of the white giantess, be¬ 
gotten on her vast icy flanks by the near sun. On 
the summit of the pass, the snowy peaks still 
high above us, we came to the Mospice^ and then, 
descending gently on the southern side a couple 
of miles, reached about sunset the village of Sim¬ 
plon. At the quiet inn we were greeted by two 
huge dogs of the St. Bernard breed, who, with 
waggings of tail and canine smiles, seemed doing 
the hospitalities of the mountain. Here we met 


two English travellers, and spent a cheerful even¬ 
ing as the close to such a day. After a sound 
sleep under thick blankets, we set off early the 
next morning- Ere noon we were to be in Italy, 
and the way to it was through the gorges of the 
Simplon. 

With wheel locked, we went off at a brisk trot. 
The road on the Italian side is much more con¬ 
fined than on the northern. Yesterday, we had 
the broad splendors, the expanded, grandeurs, of 
(he scene; to-day, its condensed intenser sub¬ 
limities. We soon found ourselves in a tunnel 
cut through a rock; then sweeping down deeper 
and deeper into what seemed an endless abyss, 
close on one side of us a black wall of rock, over¬ 
hanging hundreds, thousands, of feet, and dark¬ 
ening the narrow path; as close on the other a 
foaming torrent, leaping down, as it were a wild 
creature rushing by os to head our track. Over 
dark chasms, under beetling precipices, across 
the deafening rush of waters, the smooth road 
carried us without a suggestion of danger, the 
wonders of the sublime pass all exhibited as freely 
as to the winged eagle’s gaze; as though Nature 
rejoiced in being thus mastered by Art. On we 
went, downward, downward. At last th-e descent 
slackens, the stream that had bounded and leapt 
beside us runs among the huge rocky fragments, 
the gorge expands to a valley, the fresh foliage 
of chestnut trees shadows the road, the valley 
widens, the mountain is behind us, a broad even, 
landscape before us, the air is soft, the sun shines 
hotly on fields where swarthy men are at work— 
we are in Italy! It was a passage from sublimity 
to beauty. We were soon among vines and strong 
vegetation. This then is Italy- How rich and 
warm it looks. We entered Duomo d’Ossola, the 
first town; it was solid and time-beaten. In a 
public square hard by, where, we stopped for a 
few minutes, was a plentiful show of vegetables 
and fruit, juicy peaches, and heavy bunches of 
grapes. At a rapid pace we went forward tO; 
wards Lake Maggiore. These are the ^‘twice- 
glorified fields of Italy.” This is beautiful, pas¬ 
sionate Italy, the land of so much genius, and so 
much vice, and so much glory. This is the land 
for centuries the centre of the world, that in boy¬ 
hood and in manhood is so mixed in our thoughts, 
with its double column of shining names familiar 
to Christendom. 

**FAUST-FROM GOETHE. 

Through scenes of magical diablerie, enacted by 
Mepbisto according to the popular legend, at his 
first interview with Faust, there peep subtle sa¬ 
tiric meanings. Finally Faust makes his compact 
with Mephi,stopheles. The reader may scarcely 
be aware how close this comes to himself. In 
Faust is only presented with the ingenuity and 
the richness of invention, and the breadth, beauty, 
and power of a great poet, what we are all of us 
doing in a greater or less degree, namely, selling 
ourselves to the Devil. 

A man who tries to reach contentment and 
happiness by giving the reins to his greeds and 
his lusts, is attempting as possible a thing as he 
who would make a torch out of an icicle. Every 
time the glittering spear is thrust into the flame to 
be lighted, some of its substance is melted off; 
and the hotter the flame, the lees will the icicle 
become a torch, and the more rapid will be the 
dissolution. Faust, under the fascination of Me- 
phistopheles, makes the futile attempt; but he, 
through inward higher resources, recovers in 
time to save himself, as, in the first scene between 
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the Lord and Mephistopheles, it was declared he 
would Faust sows his wild oats with a sublime 
prodigality. 

But many people, of less passionate and power¬ 
ful' natures than Faust, do not recover on earth, 
but, through habitual, even petty, selfishness, go 
down to the grave (for with them it is a going 
down) under the grip of Mephistopheles. Others 
are so fascinated by the promises of desire and 
selfishness, which are the deceitful devil within 
us, that they prostitute themselves to indulgence 
and active egotism their whole earth-life long; 
while Mepliisto, with the heartless irony lor 
which he is noted, makes them follow on foot 
through the mire, he sitting on his fearful steed 
with that careless security so well given by Retch 
in his outline of the ride of Faust and Mephis¬ 
topheles. 

Whenever a man.tries to help himself at the 
cost of another ; whenever he heaps within him¬ 
self sensual and worldly fruition; whenever he 
postpones the needs of the soul to the luxuries of 
the senses; whenever, in short, he strives to make 
a torch of an icicle, he has sold himself, in so far, 
to the Pevil. In this compact there is one clause 
certain to be fulfilled, and that is the forfeiture 
exacted by the Devil for his services; in other 
words, the unfailing loss of so much spiritual, 
power, the sinking of the higher flame, for every 
excess of sensual or selfish gratification. Bo that 
those who keep on selling themselves; from day to 
day and year to year until Death seizes them, get 
into such unmanly, unheavenly habits on earth, 
that in the sphere beyond they have to serve a 
lengthened term of purgatorial disinfection before 
they can find heaven there. 

This is the deep moral of Faust masked behind 
a mediaeval legend set forth with the glittering, 
gorgeous pomp of superlative poetry. . . . 

Faust is to be saved through activity, through a 
high activity, and finally a disinterested activity. 
This busy career carries Faust along all the broad 
highways of life, the political, the aesthetic, the 
scientific, — Art, Nature, History. hat Goethe 
had witnessed, participated in, practiced, mas¬ 
tered, meditated on for sixty years, here is the 
stage (a far broader stage than in the First Fart) 
to present it all, compressed, and moulded into 
poetic forms. 

The Second Part of Faust is at bottom a com¬ 
mentary on life, civilized life,in its divers phases, its 
multifarious aspects,' shapes, expressions, confor¬ 
mations, and a commentary by one who had lived 
in and through more of these phases and forms, 
and more thoroughly, than any other man of his 
time or of anytime; and he at once a practical 
worker and a ceaseless thinker, and, to crown all, 
a sovereign poet. 

Faust and Mephistopheles are the pegs on which 
to hang this commentary. We of course wish to 
know how Faust is saved, but it is more for the 
sake of learning Goethe’s philosophy of life thon 
from interest in Faust. Indeed, Faust loses what 
little individuality he had, and he and Mephisto, 
who is still occasionally sparkling, are both become 
mere mouthpieces — mouthpieces, to be sure, with 
musical voices of a precious quality. . . . 

The Second Part of Faust is to the First what 
the reflex of a rainbow is to the primitive, grand, 
beautiful phenomenon.* It has the same colors, 
and the same arch hung between earth and 
heaven, hut it i& comparatively pale and indis¬ 
tinct, having only a reflected, not a primary life. 
Feeling being the matrix in which and out of 


which poetry is moulded, it becomes a law of 
aesthetics that feeling must, in. poetry, generate 
the thought, not thought the feeling. Feeling is 
the soft, deep moisture, acting upon wbich genius 
makes the rainbow spring. Out of a dry atmos¬ 
phere the most potent sun can evoke no b(iW in 
the heavens; nor with the juicehss materials of 
the intellect, can the greatest poet produce thor¬ 
ough poetry. Some admixture of feeling there 
must be; and in the most effective poetry feeling 
is paramount. In the Second Part of Jtaust the 
intellect tries to be the poetic creator, instead of 
being the cooperative agent. In all symbolism 
the intellect is primary and sovereign, and mimics 
poetic production. In the Second Part of Famt 
symbolic personages represent ideas and pur¬ 
poses political, artistic, scientific, and through 
them the attempt is made to give the life and dis¬ 
cipline of Faust. Suppose that Faust had been sub¬ 
jected to earthly, flesh-and-blood struggles with 
fellow-workers, competitors in the pursuit and 
practice of Art, Science, Politics, and that groups 
in life-like complications had been drawn, with 
various characterization, such as Goethe the Poet, 
and the genial worker in all these provinces, had 
at command, — an apprenticeship like that Wil¬ 
helm Meister went through, only Faust’s would 
be deeper and on a more poetic plane: then we 
should have had vivid, passion*stirred pictures 
and personages, instead of the spectral forms 
which now provoke our curiosity without awaken¬ 
ing our sympathy. As it is, Faust himself is 
become a shadow among shadows. 

In the First Faust the principal personages and 
scenes are passionately real and present; in the 
Second they are mUllectually real, and therefore 
not so present. In the First the personages rep¬ 
resent themselves; in the Second they represent 
something else. They are not beings pulsating 
with their own hearts’ beat, but. abstractions, 
symbols; and thence, not having primitive pas¬ 
sions and affections, we cannot lay hold of them 
with our passions and affections. 

This taking up the Greek mythology for pro¬ 
longed, minute manipulation, ‘ is second-hand 
work, intellectually curious; clothing the figures 
with symbolical drapery is ingenious; the whole 
procedure exhibits a vast amount of knowledge, 
great mastery of the resources and machinery of 
Art, and little inspiration. The attention is fixed 
on what the figures mean, not on themselves. 
This is wearisome. One remove from prose 
through poetic exaltation and transfiguration is 
enough, as much as the Xjeader’s mind can follow 
and keep its poise; and when to this is added 
allegory and symbolism, the poetry evaporates in 
the allegory, and the substance in the two. In 
the Second Part of Famt one is irritated with an 
unending intellectual hunt-the-slipper. The shell 
is often glancing with light, but the kernel, when 
found, hardly pays the search. The personages 
are reflex, remote, mostly thin, and even cold. 
When Goethe spins threads out of his brain (and 
only Shakespeare has spun more and stronger 
ones) we seize them with joy and follow them to 
the end, sure of a prize; but the seizing, if one 
can seize them, of filaments fiine as gossamer, 
brings no adequate reward. 

8UMNEE LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. 

Stbinek Lincoln, the son of Dr. Abner Fairfield, 
a physidan of Warwick, Massachusetts, wtis born 
in that town on the twenty-fifth of June, 1808. 
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la 1806 liis father, who had previously removed 
to Athens, a village on the Hudson, died, leaving 
a widow and two children in humhle circum¬ 
stances. The family retired to the home of the 
mother’s father, a farm-house in Western Massa¬ 
chusetts, where Fairfield remained until his twelfth 
year. After a twelvemonth passed at school he 
entered Brown University. Here he studied so 
unremittingly, that, after "a few months, he was 
attacked by a severe fit of sickness. On his re¬ 
covery he endeavored to eke out his support by 
teaching, but failing in this was forced to leave 
college and seek a living as a tutor at the south. 
He passed two years in this occupation, and in 
prepai-ation for ministry, but in consequence 
of the death of his friend, and instructor, the Rev. 
Mr. Cranston of Savannah, he changed his plan 
of life and returned to the north. He had during 
this period published ■ ^ two pamphlets of rhymes,” 
which, as w'e are informed in his biography by 
his widow ‘‘ he ever after shrunk from reading,” 
were probably of indifferent merit. 



^ He retnmed to the north with the determina¬ 
tion to pur^Qe a literary life, and in December, 
1825, sailed for London. He carried letters of 
introduction to the conductors of periodicals, and 
obtained engagements as a writer. His poem, 
The Cities of the Plain^ a description of the de¬ 
struction of Sodom and Gomon*ah, appeared in 
the Oriental Herald, edited by J. S. Buckingham, 
the traveller and lecturer. He was received in 
France by La Fayette, and wrote his Pere la 
Chaise and Westminster Abhey^ at Versailles. 
He also wrote letters descriptive of his tour to 
the New York Literary Gazette, edited by James 
G. Brooks. He returned home in July, 1826, and 
soon after published a volume of poems, entitled 
The Sisters of Saint Clara^ a tale of Portugal^ 
which was followed in 1830 by Abaddon^ the 
Spirit of Desti'uction^ and other Poerns^ another 
volume of poetry. 

The next event in his life was his marriage to 
Miss Jane Frazee. He removed with his wife to 
Elizabethtown, with the intention of forming a 
classical school, but before the honeymoon was 
over the sheriff levied on their furniture and they 
were set adrift. They afterwards resided at Bos¬ 
ton, Harper’s Ferry, and Philadelphia, the hus¬ 
band gaining a precarious subsistence by writing 
for the press, and becoming somewhat soured by 
want of success. In 1828 he republished in a 
volume The Cities of the Plain^ with a few mis¬ 
cellaneous pieces. A few months after, by the 
influem-e of his Philadelphia friends, he was placed 
at the head of Newtown Academy, about thirty 
miles from that city. The situation pleased Mm, 
and his affairs went on with unwonted serenity 
until one July afternoon a favorite pupil, while 
bathing with him. in the river, was unfortunately 
drowned. The event caused a temporary disar¬ 
rangement of the duties of the school, and threw 
such a gloom over the mind of the teacher that 
he insisted upon leaving his situation and remov¬ 
ing to New York. By the exertions of his wife, 
in personally soliciting subscriptions, tbe pieans 


were secured, principally in Boston, whither the 
pair resorted in 1829, for the publication of a 
new poem, The Last Might of Pompeii^ which 
appeared on their return to New York in 1832. 
It was maintained by Mr. Fairfield that he had 
anticipated in this poem the leading material of 
Bulwer’s novel, bearing a similar title, published 
in London in 1834 His next enterprise was a 
monthly periodical. His wife was again his can¬ 
vasser, and the North American Magazine was 
started in Philadelphia in 1833. He continued 
to edit it for five years, when, the enterprise prov¬ 
ing unproductive, he disposed of the property 
to Rev. Nathan 0. Brooks of Baltimore. 

The poet now became completely disheartened, 
fell into irregularities, and with a family of five 
children was often straitened in his finances. His 
health rapidly Mled, and in, the fall of 1843 he 
left Philadelphia with his mother for New Or¬ 
leans. He arrived in the following spring, and 
was cheered by meeting with his old friend Mr, 
George D. Prentice. He died soon after, on tM 
6th of March, 1844 

His wife had for some time previously been 
engaged in obtaining subscriptions for a complete 
edition of his poems. The first of two contem¬ 
plated volumes, but the only one published, ap-. 
peared in 1844 In 18i6 Mrs. Fairfield issued a 
small volume ontaiiiing a life of her husband, 
from her pen, and a few of his poems.* 

Mr. Fairfield possessed an ardent poetical tem¬ 
perament, with many of the qualities commonly 
assigned to tlie man of genius. He always main¬ 
tained a certain heat of enthusiasm, but the flame 
burnt too rapidly for genuine inspiration. He 
was frequently common-place and turgid. His 
imagination was active but undisciplined, and led 
him to undertake comprehensive and powerful 
themes which required greater judgment than he 
had to bestow, lie possessed various accom¬ 
plishment'!, and particularly excelled as an in¬ 
structor in his favorite historical and belles-let¬ 
tres departments. 

PEKJE LA CHAISE. 

Beautiful city of the dead! thou staud’st 
Ever amid the bloom of sunny skies 
And blush of odoi*s, and the stars of heaven 
Look, with a mild and holy eloquence, 

Upon thee, realm of silence! Diamond dew 
And vernal rain and sunlight and sweet airs 
For ever visit thee; and morn and eve 
Dawn first and linger longest on thy tombs 
Crowned with their wreaths of love and rendering 
back 

From their wrought columns all the glorious beams, 
That herald morn or bathe in trembling light 
The calm and holy brow of shadowy eve. 

Empire of pallid shades! .though thou art near 
The noisy traifie and thronged intercourse 
Of man, yet stillness sleeps, with drooping eyes 
And meditative brow, for ever round 
Thy bright and sunny borders; and the trees, 

That shadow thy fair monuments, are green 
Like hope that watches o’er the dead, or love 
That crowns their memories; and lonely birds 


♦ In addition to the titles of Fairfield’s separate publica¬ 
tions, already given, we may add the Siege of Constantinople, 
Charleston. S. C., 1822; Lays of Meljwrnene, Portland, 1824; 
Mina, a Dramatic Sketch, with other Poems, Baltimore, 1825; 
The Heir .of the World, and Lesser Poems, Philadelphia, 1829. 
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Lift up their simple songs araiJ the bonglis, 

And with a gentle voice, wail o’er the lost, 

The gifted and the beautiful, ns they 
Were parted spirits hoveri. g o’er dead forms 
Till judgment summons earth to its account. 

Here ’tis a bliss to wander when the clouds 
Paint the pale azure, scattering o'er the scene 
Sunlight and shadow, mingled yet distinct, 

And the broad olive leaves, like human sighs, 
Answer the whispering zephyr, and soft buds 
Unfold their hearts to the sweet west wind’s kiss, 
And Nature dwells in solitude, like all 
Who sleep in silence here, their names and deeds 
Living in sorrow’s verdant memory. 

Let me forsake the cold and crushing world 
And hold communion with the dead! then thought, 
The silent angel language heaven doth hear. 
Pervades the universe of things and gives 
To earth the deathless hues of happier climes. 

All, who repose undreaming here, were laid 
In their hist rest with many prayers and tears, 

The*humblest as the proudest was bewailed, 

Though few were near to give the burial pomp. 
Lone watchings have been here, and sighs have risen 
Oft o’er the grave of love, and many hearts 
Gone forth to meet the world’s smile desolate. 

The saint, with scrip and staff, and scallop-shell 
And crucifix, hath closed his wanderings here; 

The subtle schoolman, weighing thistledown 
In the great balance of the utiivei'se, 

Sleeps in the oblivion which his folios earned ; 

The sage, to whom the earth, the sea and sky 
Revealed their sacred secrets, in the dust. 

Unknown unto himself, lies cold and still; 

The dark eyes and the rosy lips of love. 

That basked in passion’s blaze till madness came, 
Have mouldered in the darkness of the ground; 

The lover, and the soldier, and tlie bard— 

The brightness, and the beauty, and the pride 
Have vanished—^and the grave’s great heart is still! 

Alas! that sculptured pyramid outlives 
The name it should perpetuate! alas I 
That obelisk and temple should but mock 
With effigies the form that breathes no more. 

The cypress, the acacia, and the yew 
Mourn with a deep low sigh o’er buried power 
And mouldered loveliness and soaring mind, 

Yet whisper, “ Faith surmo unts the storm of death I” 

Beautiful city of the dead 1 to sleep 
Amid thy shadowed solitudes, thy flowers, 

Thy greenness and thy beauty, where the voice, 
Alone heard, whispers love—aiid greenwood choirs 
Sing ’mid the stirring leaves—were very bliss 
Unto the weary heart and wasted mind, 

Broken in the world’s warfare, yet still doomed 
To bear a brow undaunted I Oh, it were 
A tranquil and a holy dwelling-place 
To those who deeply love but love in vain, 

To disappointed hopes and baffled aims 
And persecuted youth. How sweet the sleep 
Of such as dream not—wake not—feci not here 
Beneath the starlight skies and flowery earth, 

’Mid the green solitudes of P^re La Chaise I 


ROBERT M. BIRD, 

The author of several successful plays and novels, 
was born at Newcastle, Delaware, in 1803. He 
was educated in Philadelphia, where he became a 
physician. His literary career commenced in 
1828 by the publication, in the Philadelphia 
Monthly Magazine, of three tales entitled The Ice 
Island^ The Spirit of the Reeds, and The Fhatdom 


Flayers, and a poem, SauVs Last Fay. His 
tragedy of The Gladiator was soon after pro¬ 
duced by Edwin Forrest, who enacted the princi¬ 
pal character. The play still keeps possession of 
the stage as a favorite among his personations. 



Spartacxis was followed by Oralloosa, a tragedy 
whose scene is laid in Peru at the time of its con¬ 
quest by the Spaniards. It was well received on 
its first presentation, but has since been laid 
aside. 

The Brolcer of Bogota, the most finished of the 
author’s drni nati o compoftitions, was next produced, 
like its two predecessors, by Mr. Forrest, but has 
not obtained the permanent popularity of the 
Gladiator.* 

In 1834 Dr. Bird published Calamr, or the 
Knight of the Conquest, a Romance of Mexico, 
in which he has presented a glowing and carefully 
prejiared historical j)icture. 

T'he Inf del, or the Fall of Mexico, a second 
historical novel on the same picturesque period, 
and introducing several of the personages of the 
previous tale, appeared in 183b. 

In 1836 Sheppard Lee, a novel, was pnhlished 
anonymously, but has been generally attributed to 
the author of Calavar. It is a fanciful story of a 
farmer wlio, discontented with his position of 
moderate wealth and independence, falls into a 
swoon, and iu that state nnclergoes a series of 
transmigrations into the bodies of several iiersons, 
whose circuins ances in life he has heretofore 
deemed happier than his own. Ho finally returns 
with a thankful and contented heart to his piistine 
condition. 

In 183T the author’s most successful work, 
Mich of theWoodsor the Jihbenainosay, appeared. 
The scene of this spirited romance is laid in Ken¬ 
tucky soon after the close of the Revolutionary 
war. The characters are all the strongly indi¬ 
vidualized men of pioneer life, and the Indians are 
portrayed from the point of view of tlie settler as 



* Mr. Rees, In his Dramatic Authors of America, mentiona 
another dramatic production of Dr. Bird, hitherto unpublished 
entitled Pelopidas. 
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vindictive and merciless savages, tmrelieved by 
any atmosphere of poetry or sentiment, and 
are probably more true to life than those of 
Cooper. 

In 1838 Dr. Bird published Feter Pilgrim^ or a 
Fa7nbler'^s Recollections^ a collection of magazine 
papers, including an account of the Mammoth 
Cave, of which he was one of the early explorers, 
and the first to describe with any degree of 
minuteness. 

This work was followed in 1839 by The Ad- 
i^entures of Robin Day^ a novel of romantic 
adventure, in which the hero, cast an unknown 
orphan on the shore of Bamegat, and brought 
up among the rude wreckei-s of the beach, works 
his way through many interesting and surpris¬ 
ing adventures, in which marine risks and the 
Florida war contribute an exciting quota, to a fair 
degree of repose and prosperity. The interest of 
an involved plot in this, as in Dr. Bird’s other 
fictions, is maintained Tvith much skill, though 
with some .sacrifice of the probabilities from the 
outset to the close. 

After the publication of this work Dr. Bird 
devoted himself for several years almost exclu¬ 
sively to the cultivation of a farm. He returned to 
Philadelphia to edit the Horth American Gazette, 
of which he became one of the proprietor.^, and 
died in that city of a brain fever in January, 1854. 

Dr. Bird’s fictions possess great animation in 
the progress and development of the stc»ry. The 
conversational portions show the practised hand 
of the dramatist. The incidents of the story are 
also managed with a view to stage effect; and a 
proof of these dramatic qualities has been afibrded 
in the success which has attended an adaptation 
of ISTick of the Woods for the theatre, in every 
part of the country. 

THE BEECH-TEEB. 

There’s a hill by the Schuylkill, the river of hearts. 
And a beech-tree that grows on its side. 

In a nook that is lovely when sunshine departs. 

And twilight creeps over the tide 
How sweet, at that moment, to steal through the 
grove, 

In the shade of that beech to recline, 

And dream of the maiden who gave it her love. 

And left it thus hallowed in mine. 

Here’s the rock that she sat on, the spray that she 
held, 

When she bent round its grey trunk with me; 
And smile 1, as with soft, timid eyes, she beheld 
The name I had carved on the tree;— 

So carved that the letters should look to the west. 
As well their dear magic became, 

So that when the dim sunshine was sinking to rest 
The last ray should fall on her name. 

The singing-thrush moans on that beech-tree at morn> 
The winds through the laurel-bush sigh, 

And afar comes the sound of the waterman’s horn. 
And the hum of the water-fall nigh. 

Ko echoes there wake but are magical, each. 

Like words, on my spirit they fall; 

They speak of the hours when we came to the beech. 
And listened together to all. 

And oh, when the shadows creep out from tbe wood. 
When the breeze stirs no more on the spray, 

And the surbeam of autumn that plays on the flood, 
Is melting, each moment, away; 
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How dear, at that moment, to steal through the 
grove. 

In the shade of that beech to recline, 

And dream of the maiden who gave it her love^ 

And left it thus hallowed in miue. 

A EESCUE—FEOM lUCK OP THE 'WOODS. 

With these words, having first examined his own 
and Roland’s arms, to see that all were in proper 
battle condition, and then directed little Peter to 
ensconce in a bush, wherein little Peter straightway 
bestowed himself, Bloody Nathan, with an alacrity 
of motion and ardor of look that indicated anything 
rather than distaste to the murderous work in hand, 
led the way along the ridge, until he had reached 
the place where it dipped down to the valley, covered 
with the bushes through which he expected to 
advance to a desirable position undiscovere 1. 

But a better auxiliary even than the bushes was 
soon discovered by the two friends. A deep gully, 
washed in the side of the hill by the rains, was here 
found running obliquely from its top to the bottom 
affording a covered way, by which, as they saw at a 
glance, they could approach within twenty or thirty 
yards of the foe untirely unseen ; and, to add to its 
a Ivantages, it was the bed of a little water-course, 
whose mumurs, as it leaped fron rock to rock, 
assured them they could as cerfeiialy approach un¬ 
heard. 

“ Truly,” muttered Nathan, with a grim chuckle, 
as he looked, first at the friendly ravine, and then at 
the savages below, the Piiilistine rascals is in our 
hands, and we will smite them hip and tliigh I” 

With this inspiring assurance he crept into the 
ravine ; and Roland following, they were soon in 
possession of a post commanding, not only the spot 
oecupiel by the enemy, but the whole valley. 

Peeping through the fringe of shrubs that rose, a 
verdant parapet, on the brink of the gully, they 
looked down upon the savage party, now less than 
foriy paces from the muzzles of their guns, and 
wholly unaware of the fate preparing for them. 
The scene of diversion and torment was over; the 
prisoner, a man of powerful fi'ame but squalid ap¬ 
pearance, whose hat,—a thing of shreds and patches, 
—adorned tlie shorn pate of one of the Imliaiis, while 
his coat, equally rusty and tattered, hung from the 
shoulders of a second, lay bound under a tree, but so 
nigh that they could mark the laborious heavings of 
his chest. Two of the Indians sat near him ou the 
grass, keeping watch, their hatchets in their hands, 
their guns resting within reach against the trunk of 
a tree overthrown by some hurricane of former years, 
and now mouldering away. A third was engaged 
with his tomaliawk, loppirg away the few dry 
boughs that remained on the trunk. Squatting at 
the fire, which the third was thus laboring to re¬ 
plenish with fuel, were the two remaining savages ; 
who, holding their rifles in their hands, divided their 
attention betwixt a shoulder of venison roasting on a 
stick in the fire, and the captive, whom they seemed 
to regard as destined to be sooner or later disposed 
of in a similar manner. 

The jiosition of the parties precluded the hope 
Nathan had ventured to entertain of getting them in 
a cluster, and so doing dt»ublc execution with each 
bullet; but the disappointment neither chilled his 
.ardor nor embarrassed liis plans. His scheme of at¬ 
tack had been framed to embrace all contingencies ; 
and he wasted no further time in deliberation. A 
few whispered words conveyed his last instructions 
to the soldier; who, reflecting that he was fighting 
in the cause of humanity, remembering his own 
heavy wrongs, and marking the fiery eagerness that 
flamed from Nathan’s visage, banished from his mind 
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whatever disinclinatioa lie might have felt at begin-^ 
aing the fray in a mode so seemingly treacherous 
and ignoble. He laid his axe on the brink of the 
gully at his side, together with liis foragi g cap; and 
then, thrusting his ride through the bushes, took aim 
at one of the savages at the fire, Nathan directing his 
piece ag linst the other. Both of them presented the 
fairest murks, as they sat wholly uiveonscioiis of their 
danger, e joying in imagination the tortures yet to 
be inflicted on tlie prisoner. But a noise in the 
gully,—the falling of a stone loosened by the soldier’s 
foot, or a louder tnan usual plash of water—suddenly 
roused them from their dreams: they started up, 
and turned their eyes towards the hill.—“ Now, 
friendl” whispered Nathan;—“if thee misses, thee 
loses thee maiden and thee life into the bargain.—Is 
thee ready ?” 

“ Rea^ lywas the reply. 

“ Right, then, through the dog’s brain,—^fire!” 

The crash of the ])ieees, and the fall of the two 
Victims, both marked by a fatal aim, and both 
pierced tlirough tlie brain, were the fii-st announce¬ 
ment of peril to their companions; who, springing 
up, with yells of fear and astonishment, and snatch¬ 
ing at their arms, looked wildly around them for the 
unseen foe. The prisoner also, astounded out of his 
despair, raised his head from the grass, and glared 
around. The wreaths of smoke curling over the 
bushes on the hill-side, betrayed the^ lurking-place 
of the assailants, an«l savages and prisoner turning 
together, they all beheld at once the spectacle of 
two human heads,—or, to speak more correctly, two 
human caps, for the heads were far below tltem,— 
rising in the smoke, and peering over the bushes, us 
if to mark the result of the volley. Loud, furious, 
and exulting were the screams of the Indians, as 
with the speed of thought, seduced by a stratagem 
often practise 1 among the wild heroes of the border, 
they raised und discharged their pieces against the 
imaginary foes so incautiously exposed to their ven¬ 
geance. The caps fell, and with them the rifles that 
had been employed to raise them; and the voice of 
Nathan thundered tlirough the glen, as he grasped 
his tomahawk and sprang fi‘om the diteli,—“Now, 
friendl up with thee axe, and do thee duty i’’ 

With these words, the two assnilunts at once 
leaped into view, and with a bold hurrah, and bolder 
hearts, rushed towards the fire, wliere lay the undis¬ 
charged rifles of their first victims. The savages 
yelled also in reply, and two of them bounded for¬ 
ward to dispute the prize. The third, staggered 
into momentary inaction by tlie suddenness and 
amazement of tl'ie attack, rushed forward but a step; 
but a whoop of exultation was on his lips, as he 
raised the rifle which he bad not yet discharged, full 
against the breast of bloody Nathan. But his 
triumph was short-lived; so fatal as it must have 
proved to the life of Natlian, it was averted by an 
unexpected incident The prisoner, near whom he 
stood, putting all his vigor into one tremendous 
effort, burst' las bonds, and, with a yell teii times 
louder and flereer tlian had yet been uttered, added 
himself to the combatants. With a furious ciy of 
encouragement to his rescuers,—“ Hurrah for Ken¬ 
tucky I~give it to ’em good!” he threw himself upon 
the savage, beat the gun from his hands, and grasp¬ 
ing him in his brawny arms, hurled him to the earth, 
where, rolling over and over in mortal struggle, 
growling and whooping, and rending one another 
like wild beasts, the two, still locked in furious em¬ 
brace, suddenly tumbled down the hanks of the 
brook, there high and steep, and were immediately 
lost to sight. 

Before this catastrophe occurred, the other Indians 
and the assailants met at the fire; and each singling 


out his opponent, and thinking no more of the rifles, 
they met as men whose only business was to kill or 
to die. With his axe flourished over his head, 
Nathan rushed against the tallest and foremost 
enemy, who, as he advanced, swung his tomahawk, 
in the act of throwii g it. Their weapons parted 
from their hands at the same moment, and with per¬ 
haps equal accuracy of aim; but mectir.g with a 
crash in the air, they fell together to the earth, 
doing no harm to either. The Indian stooped to re¬ 
cover Ills weapon ; but it was too late: the hand of 
Nathan was already upon his shoulder: a single ef¬ 
fort of his vast strength sufliced to stretch the savage 
at his feet, and holding him down wulh knee and 
hand, Nathan snatched up the nearest axe. “If the 
life of thee tribe was in tliee bosom,” he cried with a 
look of unrelentii gfury, of hatred deep and inefface¬ 
able, “ thee should die the dog’s death, as thee does!” 
Ami with a blow furiously struckj and thrice re¬ 
peated, he despatched the struggling savage as he 
lay. _ _ 

He rose, brandishing the bloody hatchet, and 
looked for his companion. He found him upon the 
earth, lying upon the breast of his antagonist, whom 
it bad been his good fortune to overmaster. Both 
had thrown their hatchets, and both without eftcct, 
Roland because skill was waiitirg, and the Shawnee 
because, in the act of throwing, he had stumbled 
over the b\)dy of one of his comrades, so as to dis¬ 
order his aim, and even to deprive him of his footing. 
Before he could recover himself, Roland imitated 
Nathan’s example, and threw himself*tipon the un¬ 
lucky Indian—a y outli, as it appeared, whose strength, 
perhaps at no moment equal to hjs own, had been 
reduced by recent wounds,r—and found that lie had 
him entiiely at his mercy. This circumstance, and 
the knowledge that the other Indians wore now 
overpowered, softened the soldier’s wrath; and when 
Nallian, rushing lo assist him, cried aloud to him 
to move aside, that he might * knock the assas¬ 
sin knave’s brains out,’ Rolaud replied by begging 
Nathan to spare his life. “ I liave disaimod mm,” 
he cried,—“ he resists no more—don’t kill him.” 

“ To the last man of his tribe 1” cried Nathan with 
xniexumpled ferocity; and, without another word, 
drove the hatchet into the Avretch’s brain. 

The victors now leaping to their feet, looked round 
for the fifth savage and the prisoner; and directed 
by a horrible din under the bank of the stream, 
which was resounding with curses, groans, heavy 
blows, and the plashing of water, ran to the spot, 
where the last incident of battle was revealed to 
them in a spectacle as novel as it was shocking. The 
Indian lay on his back suffocating in mire and water; 
while astride his body sat the lute prisoner, covered 
from head to foot with mud and gore, furiously ply¬ 
ing his fists, for he had no other weapons, about the 
head and fate of his foe, his blows falling like sledge¬ 
hammers or batteriiig-i'ams, with such strength and 
fury that it seemed impossible any one of them could 
fail to crush the skull to atoms; and all the while 
garnishing them Avith a rmmii g accompaniment of 
oaths and maledictions little less emphatic and ovei^» 
whelming. “ You switches gentlemen, do you, you 
exflunctined, perditioned rascal? Ar’n’t you got it, 
you niggur-in-law to old Sattnn? you ’tnrnal half- 
imp, you? H’yar’s for you, you dog, and thar’s for 
you, you dog’s dog I H’yar’a the way 1 pay you in 
a small-change of sogdologers!” 

And thus he cried, until Roland and Nathan seiz¬ 
ing him by the shoulders, dragged liim by main 
force from the Indian, whom, as was found when 
they came to examine the body afterwards, he had 
actually pommelled to death, tlie skull having been 
beaten in as with bludgeons.—The victor sprang 
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upon his feet, and roared his triumph aloud:— 
Ar’n’t I lick’d him handjjome!—^Hurrah for Ken¬ 
tucky and old Salt—Cock-a-doodle-dot» 1” 

Ai-d with that, tunih g to his deliverers, he dis- 
iplfiyedto their astonished eyes, though disfigured by 
blood and mire, the never-to-be-foi gotten features of 
the captain of horse-thieves, Roaring Ralph btack- 
pole. 


■WILLIAM BINGHAM TAPPAN, 

The author of several Tolumes of pleasing occa¬ 
sional poems, was bom in Beverly, Massachu-ett«, 
October 29, 1'794. He published a volume of 
poems in Philadelphia in 1819, a portion of which 
he included ill a larger collection in 1822.- An¬ 
other followed in 1884, and an additional volume, 
The Foeuis vf William B. Tajppan^ 'iiou contain¬ 
ed in a former xolmne^ in 1836. A complete, 
collection was formed in 1849, in five volumes, 
entitled, Foetry of the Beart; Sacred atid Mis- 
cellaneoxts Foeiu»; Foetiy of Lfe ; The Sunday 
School^ and other Foams; Late and Early Poems. 

These productions are all brief, and on topics 
suggested in many instances by the clerical pro¬ 
fession of their author. One of the longest is on 
the Sunday School, and amongst the most spirited, 
A Sapphic for Thanlcsghirtg. “We cite the open¬ 
ing stanzas— 

"When the old Fathers of New England sought to 
Honor the Heavens with substance and with first 
fruits, 

They, with their blessings—all uncounted—summed 

Their undeservings. 

They praised Jehovah for the . wheat sheaves 
gathered: 

For corn and cattle, and the thrifty orchards; 
Blessings of basket, storehouse, homestead, hamlet; 

Of land and water. 

They praised Jehovah for the Depth of Riches 
Opened and lavished to a world of penury; 

Mines—whose red ore, unpriced, uiibought, is poured 
from 

Yeins un eichausted. 

They made confession of their open errors; 

Honestly told God of their secret follies; 

Afresh their service as true vassals pledged him,. 

Aind then were merry. 

Strong was their purpose; Natute made them 
nobles; 

Religioti made tbem kings, to reign for ever I 
Hymns of Thanksgiving were their happy faces, 

Beainiug in music. 

The author was a resolute advocate of total 
abstinence, and an opponent of slavery. The pic¬ 
turesque incidents of the missionary career, the 
hazards of a sailor’s life ashore as well as afloat, 
the joys and sorrows of the fireside, and the in¬ 
spiriting themes of Christian faith, are also fre¬ 
quently and variously dwelt upon. The verses 
are uniformly smooth, musical, and in excellent 
taste. He filed, at West Needham, Mass., June 
18, 1849. 


THE 81J2<n>AY SCOTOOL.^ 

Takes care of the Cbildren!”—there^s many 
To sneer at a mission so small; 

Thank God, in earth’s famine, for any 
Cheap crumbs of bis mercy that fall I 
For tne crying-out wide desolations. 

In Zion a table is spread;— 

Coming up are the hungry by nations; 

But where shall the Children be fed? 

’T is noble—sublimity’s in it. 

When Charity maketh her proof, 

And “ speech,'’ “ resolution,” and “ minute” 
Stirs arches of Exeter-roof; 

By gold, and a word, are at pleasure 
The Cross and the Lion unfurled. 

To take of Idolatry measure, 

And vanquish for Jesus the world. 

To contest, so brilliant and pleasant, 

Let princes and emperors lead;— 

Be lifeguards of noblemen present, 

And prelates and baronets bleed; 

We ask not, we wish not to battle 
With them; but our disciplined band 
Marshal onwards, and where the shots rattle 
Behold us ! the Infantry stand I ^ 

In the plebeian suburbs of Glos’ter, 

More glory and royalty meet 
Round him, who was eager to foster 
The children that troubled the street;— 
Aye, nobler, sublimer, and better 
Her office and honors, we see, 

Who, patiently, letter by letter, 

Here teaches the child at the knee. 

Takes care of the Children 1”—where growing 
In August are vintage and corn, 

Who gazes and thinks of the sowing 
Of sweet little April with scorn ? 

“ Small things” may be jeered by the scoffer. 
Yet drops that in buttercups sleep. 

Make showei*s;—and what would he offer 
But sand, as a wall for the deep ? 

" Takes care of the Children ?”—nor wasted 
Is care on the weakest of these; 

The culturer the product has .tasted. 

And found it the palate to please. 

There are sheaves pushing higher and faster, 
And Age has more branches and roots,— 
But dearer are none to the Master 

Than Childhood, in blossoms and fruits 1 

Our life is no “ dream”—^we began it 
In teal’s, and on Time’s narrow brink, 

’Till farewells we wave to this planet, 

We must wake up and labor and think, 
And effoi-t concentrate, not scatter, 

On objects all worthy of us;— 

Where and how, we perceive is no matter. 
Only blessing fix deep for the curse. 

Yet, as choice in the vineyard’s permitted. 
Where labor is never in vain. 

And patience and prayer, unremitted, 

At last yield the harvest of grain— 

In a world where the brambles oft sting us, 
’T is well to choose pleasantest bowers- 

** Taking care of the Children” will bring us 
The nearest to Heaven and Flowers I 


I * “A ronng German philanthropist, in seeding' to cany out 
a favorite plan of benevolence towards the risi’^grace, applied 
to the American Sunday School Union for help, because it la 
* The Society that takes care of the Children.’ Twenty* 
third Annual E^ort 
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JOHN K. MITCHELL, 

A PHYSICIAN of Pliiladelphia, and a contributor 
of professional literature to the American Medical 
and Phyaical Jourrnd, is also the author of a vo¬ 
lume, Indecision^ a Tale of the Far and other 

Poems^ piihlislied by Carey and Hart in 1830^. 

Bn Mitchell was born at Sliepardstown, Vir¬ 
ginia, in 1798. Ilis family was from Scotland; 
and on the death of his father, he was sent to be 
educated in Ayr and at Edinburgh. Returning 
to America, he studied medicine with Dr. Chap¬ 
man at Philadelphia. In 1841, he was ciiosen 
professor of the Practice of Meciicine in the Phila¬ 
delphia Jefferson Medical College, and held 
that position till his death, April 4, 1858, 

In addition to the writings alluded to, Dr. 
Mitchell published in 1821, a poem entitled 8L 
Helena^ ly a Yankee. 

Indecision^ his longest production, is a didactic 
poem, “ intended,” says his friend, the late Joseph 
0, Neal, in a biographical notice in Graham’s Ma¬ 
gazine,* to convey a moral of the most useful 
character, by proving— 

That Indecision, marks its path with tears; 

That want of candor darkens future years; 

That perfect truth is virtue’s safest friend, 

And that to shun the wrong is better than to mend. 

And the poet has carried out the idea in a story 
of romantic incident, somewhat unequal and 
hasty at times, in its construction, but, on the 
whole, marked with power, and calculated deeply 
to interest the reader.” 

The following spirited lyric was written in 
1820. 

TH® BUILLIANT NO®’ TVKST. 

Let Araby boast of lier soft spicy galo, 

And Persia her broezo from the rosc-sccntcd vale; 
Let orange-trees scatter in wildness their balm, 
Where sweet summer islands lie fragrant and calm; 
Give me the cold blast of my country again, 
Careering o’er snow-covered mountain and ])lain, 
And coming, though scentless, yet pure, to my breast, 
With vigor and health from the cloudless Lori \Vest 

I languish where suns in the tropic sky glow. 

And gem-studded waters on golden sa^ ds flow. 
Where shrubs, blossom-laden, bright birds and sweet 
trees 

With odors and music encumber the breeze; 

1 languish to catch but a breathing of thee, 

To hear thy wild winter-notes, brilliant ami free, 

To feel thy cool touch on rny heart-strings opprest, 
And gather a tone from the bracing Nori West. 

Mists melt at thy coming, clouds flee from thy wrath. 
The marsh and its vnpors are sealed on tliy ]>ath, 
For spotless and pure as the snow-covered JSorth, 
Their cold icy cradle, thy tempests come forth. 

The blue robe is borrowed from clearest of skies, 
Thy^sundals were made where the driven snew lies. 
And stars, seldom seen in this low world, arc blest 
To shine in thy coronet—brilliant L or’ West. 

For ever, for ever, bo thine, purest wind, 

The lakes and the streams of iny country to bind; 
And oh I though afar I am fated to roarj, 

Still kindle the hearths and the hearts ot my homel 
While blows from the polar skies holy and pure 
Thy trumpet of freedom, the land shall endure, 


* August, 1845. la 1S50 was published a poathumoiis vol- 
ame — Fit'e Essays^ on the. Crypiognmom Oriffin of Alahirious mul 
Epidemic JPeuers, etc. Edited by S. Weir Mitcti'ell, M. D. 


As snow in thy pathway, and stars on thy erest^ 
Unsullied and"beautiful—glorious Nori West. 

TUB NEW ANI> THE 01.D SONG. 

A new song should be sweetly sung, 

It goes but to the ear; 

A new song should be sweetly sung, 

For it touches no one near: 

But an old sorg may be roughly sung; 

The ear forgets its art, 

As comes upon the rudest tongue, 

The tribute to the heart. 

A new song should be sweetly sung, 

For nieinory gilds it not; 

It brings not back the strains that rung 
Thiough childhood’s sunny cot. 

But an old sorg may be roughly sung, 

It tells of days of glee, 

When the boy to his mother clung, 

Or danced on his father’s knee. 

On tented fields ’tis welcome still; 

’Tis sweet in the stormy sea, 

In forest wild, on rocky hill. 

And away on the prairie lea:— 

But deare.* far the old song, 

When friends xve love are nigh, 

And well known voices, clear and strong. 

Unite ill the chorus cry 

Of the old sorg, the old song, 

The SOI g of the days of glee. 

When the boy to his mother clung, 

Or danced on his father’s kneel 
Oh, the old song—^the old songl 
The soiig of the days of glee, 

The new soi.g may be better sung, 

But the good old song for me I 

LICIURI) PENN SMITH 

Was boru in Philadelphia, and was educated 
as a law^Tr, ITis father, William Moore Smith, 
•who tninsiuitted a taste for literature to bis sou, 
is spoken of as a iiootical ■writer of reputa¬ 
tion. Tho first appearance of Richard Peim 
Smith as nn author was in the contribution of a 
scries of Essays entitled ‘'■The Plagiary” to the 
Union, lie was for five years, from 1822, the 
proprietor and editor of the Aurora, iu which bo 
succeeded Duano. He then returned to his pro¬ 
fession of the law, still pursuing bis literary tastes. 
In 1831 be published a novel of the American. 
Revolution, The Forsaken. lie is al^o the author 
of two volumes of short stories, The Ach*ess of 
Padua and other Tales, lie was a froouent wri¬ 
ter of poetical pieces for fiie newspapers; but 
chiefly km>wn as a ready writer of dramatic pieces 
for the stage, llis tragedy of Caiw IlariuSj 
written for Edwin Forrest, was brought out by the 
latter on the stage. He wrote numerous other 
successful plays, some of the titles of which are. 
Quite Correct., The Eighth of Janyanj., The Sen’> 
tineh^ Wiiliam Penn., the Water Witch., In she a 
Brigand? Sc. Rees, in bis Dramatic Authors, enu¬ 
merates these, and tells an anecdote illustrating 
his equanimity while turning off' these hasty pro¬ 
ductions lor ready money. Leaving the theatre 
one night at the close of the performance of a 
piece of his composing, he ruet an old Fchoolfellow 
who, ignorant of his friend’s share in it, saluted 
him. “ Well, this is really the most insufienihle 
trash that 1 have witnessed for some time.” 
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“ True,” replied Smith, “but as they give me a 
benefit to-morrow night as the author, I hope to 
have the pleasure of seeing you here again.” 

He died at his residence on the Schuylkill, 
August 12, 1864. He had ceased to write for 
some years before his death, having suffered from 
a dropsical affection.* 

MRS. LOUISA J. HAIL. 

Louisa Jane, the daughter of Dr. John Park, of 
Newburypoit, was bom in that place, February T, 
1802. Her father, in 1811, opened a school for 
young ladies in Boston, at which the daughter 
received a thorough education. She commenced 
writing at an early age, and a few of her poems 
appeared anonymously in the newspapers when 
she was about twenty. 

In 1825, the first half of her dramatic poem 
of Miriam was read at a literary party in Bos¬ 
ton ; the author, unknown as such to the compa¬ 
ny, was present, and so much encouraged by 
the commendations the work received, that she 
completed it soon after. It was not published 
until 1887. 

In 1881, she removed with her father to Wor¬ 
cester, where she was afflicted for four or five years 
with almost total blindness. Her dej rivation was 
partially relieved by her father’s kindness, who 
read to her for hours daily from his well stocked 
library, and assisted her in the preparation of 
two prose compositions, which she afterwards 
published, Joanna of JJaples^ a tale, and a life of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the learned friend of Dr. 
Johnson, 

In 1840, Miss Park was married to the Rev. 
Edward B. Hall, a Unitanan clergyman of Pro¬ 
vidence, Rhode Island. 

The scene of Miriam is laid in Rome, in the 
early ages of the Chri>tian church. The characters 
of the piece are few, and the action confined en¬ 
tirely to the antagonism between the dominant 
idolatry and the yet persecuted Faith. 

Miriam, a young Christian maiden, is sum¬ 
moned by her father and brother to attend the 
burial rites of one of their persecuted sect. Her 
refusal excites their surprise, but they depart on 
their errand, Paulus, the son of Piso, “ a noble Ro¬ 
man, a persecutor of the Christians,” enters. Un¬ 
able to change his faith, she has remained behind for 
a farewell interview. While they are together, her 
brother Euphas returns, reproaches her for what 
he deems her immorality, and brings intelligence 
that the assembly had been surprised, and her 
father, with others, led to prison to be condemn¬ 
ed to death. Euphas summons other Christians, 
who surround Paulus; and departs to propose to 
Piso, who is devotedly attached to his only son, 
an exchange of prisoners. The next scene intro¬ 
duces the merciless Roman ruler. Euphas is in 
despair, when Miriam enters. Her resemblance 
to her deceased mo:^her powerfully affects Piso, 
who, years ago, a soldier in Syria, had wooed the 
latter when a maiden, and now discovers the rival 
who became her husband within his power. 
Finding he can save his son’s life only by the re¬ 
lease of all the captives, he promines that they 
shall return at the appointed time, the break of 
the following day. To this, and its first locality, 
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the scene changes. The brother and sister return 
with the promise, and are soon followed by the 
mockery of its fulfilment The Christian captives 
are introduced, bearing with them the aged Thra- 
seno,. stretched dead upon a bier, having been 
strangled in prison by order of bis old rival. Mi¬ 
riam sinks under this accumulated misery. She 
rallies a moment as her lover proclaims that hence¬ 
forth his part and lot are with those about him, 
and craves, as a sincere convert, the rite of bap¬ 
tism ; but while the funeral dirge rises around the 
body of her father, her gentle spirit passes from 
earth. 

quote the concluding scene of the drama:— 

Christiam enter, and the group opening, displays the 
body of Thraseno on a bier, 

Paulm. {Springing forward.) Oh foul and bloody 
deed!—and wretched son! 

That knows too well whose treachery hath done this 1 
An aged Christian, Thus saith the man of blood, 
“ My word is k^t. 

I send you him I promised Have ye kept 
Your faith with me ? If so, there is naught more 
Between us three. Bury your dead,~and fly!” 
First Christian. A ruffian’s strangling hand hath 
griisped this throat! 

And on the purple lip eonvulsion still 
Lingers with awful tale of violence. 

Oh, fearful was the strife from wliich arose 
Our bi other’s spirit to its peaceful home 1 
Let grief, let wrath, let each unquiet thought 
Be still, and round the just man’s dust ascend 
The voice of pray’r. 

Paulm, Not yet! oh! rioi quite ySitl 

Hear me, ye pale and horror-stricken throng! 

Hear me, thou sobbing boy! My Miriam, turn— 
Turn back thy face from the dim world of death, 
And hear thy lover’s voice!—^What seest thou 
In the blue heav’ns with fixed and eager gaze? 

Miriam. Angels are gathering in the eastern sky— 
The wind is playing ’mid their glittering plumes— 
The sunbeams dance upon their golden harps— 
Welcome is on their fair and glorious brows! 

Hath not a holy spirit passed frorfi earth. 

Whom ye come forth to meet, seraphic forms? 

Oh, fade not, fade not yet!—or take me too, 

For earth grows dark beneath my dnzzled eye! 
Paulus. Miriam! in mercy spread not yet thy 
wings! 

Spurn me not from the gate that opes for thee! 
Miriam. In which world do I stand I A voice 
there was 

Of prayer and woe. Jhai must have rung on earth! 
Say on. 

Paulus. Christians I I must indeed say on. 

Or my full heart will break!—^No heathen is’t 
On whom ye gaze with low’ring, angry eyes. 

My father’s blood—^his name, his faith, his gods— 

I here abjure; and only ask your prayers. 

The puritying water on my brow, 

And words of hope to soothe my penitence— 

Ere I atone my father’s crimes with blood. 

\Silence, 

And will none speak ? Am I indeed cast off— 
Rejected utterly ? Will no one teach 
The sinner how to frame the Christian’s prayer. 
Help me to know the Christian’s Grod aright, 

Wail from my brow the deep-red stains of guilt ? 
Must I then die in ignorance and sin ? 

Miriam. 0 earth! be not so busy with my souIj 
P aulus! what wouldest thou ? 

Paulus. The rite that binds 

New converts to your peaceful faith. 
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MinarL Goo 1 brethren. 

Hear ye his prayer! Search ye tlie peoiteut. 

Bear him forth with you ia your pilgrimage, 

And when bis soul in earnest hath drunk in 
The spirit of Christ’s law, seal him for Heaven—* 
And now—would that my chains were brokei' Half- 
freed 

My spirit struggles ’neath the dust that lies 
Bo heavy on her wings!—Paulus, we part 
But oh, how different is the parting hour ^ 

From that which crushed my hopeless spirit erst! 

Joy—joy and triumph now- 

Paulus, Oh, name not joy. 

Miriatru Why not ? If but one ray of light from 
Heaven 

Hath reached thy^soul, I may indeed rejoice! 

Ev’n thus, in eomihg days, from martyrs’ blood 
Shall earnest saints arise to do God’s work. 

And thus with slow, sure, silent step shall Truth 
Tread the dark earth, and scatter Light abroad, 

Till Peace and Righteousness awake, and lead 
■Triumphant, in the bright and joyous blaze, 

Their happy myriads up to yonder skies! 

JSuphas. Sister! with such a calm and sunny 
brow 

Stand’st thou beside our murdered father’s bier ? 
Miriam. Euphas, thy hand I—xVye, clasp thy bro¬ 
ther’s hand' 

Ye fair and young apostles! go ye forth— 

Go side by side beneath the sun and storm, 

A dying sister’s blessing on your toils! 

When ye have poured the oil of Christian peace 
On passions rude and wild—when ye have won 
Dark, sullen souls from wrath and sin to God— 
Whene’er ye kneel to bear upon your prayers 
Repentant sinners up to yonder heaven, 

Be it in palace—dungeon—open air— 

’Mid friends—^’rnid raging foes—in joy—in grief— 
Deem not ye pray alone,—man never doth! 

A sister spirit, ling’riiig near, shall fill 
The silent air around you with her prayers, 

Waiting till ye too lay your fetters down, 

And come to your reward I—Go fearless forth 
For glorious truth wars with you, and shall reign. 

[Scrinj/ the bier. 

My father 1 sleepest thou ?—Aye, a sound sleep. 
Dreams have been there—oh, horrid dreams!—^bufc 
^ now, 

The silver beard heaves not upon thy breast, 

The hand I press is deadly, deadly cold, 

And thou wilt dream, wilt never suffer, more. 

Why gaze I on this clay I It was not this— 

Not this I reverenced and loved I— 

My friends. 

Raise ye the dirge; and though I hide my face 
in my dead father’s robe, think not I weep. 

I would not have the sight of those I love 
Too well,—ev’n at this solemn hour, too well,— 
Disturb my soul’s communion with the blest! 

My brother,—sob not so 1 

Diiton. 

Shed not the wild and hopeless tear 
Upon our parted brother’s bior; 

With heart subdued and steadfast eye, 

Oh, raise each thought to yonder sty! 

Aching brow and throbbing breast 
In the silent grave sliall rest; 

But the clinging dust in vain 
Weaves around the soul its elmin. 

Spirit, quit this land of tears, 

Hear the song of rolling ispheres; 

Shall our wild and selfish prayers 
Call thee back to mortal cares ? 


Sainted spirit! fare thee well 1 
More than mortal tongue can tell 
Is the joy that even'now 
Crowns our blessed martyr’s brow I 

JEuphas. Paulus, arise! 

We must away. Thy father’s wrath- 

Paulus. Oh, peace! 

My Miriam,—speak to us!—^she doth not stir I 
Ptipkas. Methouglit I saw her ringlets move! 
First Christian, AhisI 

*Twas but the breeze that lifted those dark locks! 
They never will wave more. 

Euphas. It cannot be I 

Let me but look upon her face!—Oh, God! 

Death sits in that glazed eye I 

First Ckristiaii, Aye, while we sung 

Her father’s dirge—across the youi.g and fair 
I saw death’s shudder pass. N ay, turn not pale. 
Borne on the solemn strain, her spirit soared 

Most peacefully on high.- 

Chastened ye are 

And h nd by sorrow to your holy task. 

Arise,—^and in your youthful memories 
Treasure the end of innocence.—^Away, 

Beneath far other skies, weep—if ye can— 

The gain of those ye loved. 

Euphas, Lift this fair dust.— 

My brother! speechless, tearless grief for her 
Who listeneth for thy pray’rs 2 
Paulus. My mind is dark. 

The faith which she bequeathed must lighten it 
Come forth, and I will learn.—Oh, Miriam 1 
Can thy bright faith e’er comfort grief like mine! 

MARIA j. McIntosh. 

Miss MoTntosu, the author of a series of fiotious, 
characterized by their truthfulness and happy 
style, is the descendant of a Scottish family, 
which came among the first settlers to Georgia. 
Her ancestors in Scotland wore distinguished by 
the handling of the sword leather than the •pen, 
though an untde of her grandfather, Brigadier- 
General William McIntosh, who led the Highland 
troops in tlie rising of 1715, during a fifteen years’ 
imprisonment in the Castle of Eilinburgli, where 
ho die<l, wrote a treatise on “ Inclosing, Fallow¬ 
ing, and Planting in Scotland.” With fortunes 
greatly diminished by the adherence of his family 
to the Stuarts, lier great-grandfather, Capt. Joliii 
More McIntosh, with one huiidretl adherents, 
sailed from Inverness, in 1735, for the colony of 
Georgia, and landing on the banks of tlie Alata- 
nmha, named the place at which they settled New 
Inverness, now Darien, in tlie county which still 
retains the name of McIntosh. This John More 
McIntosh was the same who originated and was the 
first signer of the i)rotest made by tlie colonists to 
the Board of Trustees in England, against the in¬ 
troduction of African slaves into Georgia. Of his 
sons and grandsons, seven bore commissk^ns in 
the American Army of the Revolution, Of 
these, Major Lachlan McIntosh was the father 
of oiir untimr. He combined the dissimilar i)ro- 
fessions of the law and of arms. His standing as 
a lawyer was high in his native state, and after 
the war of the Revolution, political honoiu \voro 
often thrust upon him, and his pen was often 
employed in defence of fhe measures of liis piirty. 
He was admired for his social qualities, and his 
warm heart and conversational talents are still 
remembered. He was mariied to an accom- 
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plished lady, wno united great energy of cliaracter 
to purely feminine traits. Major McIntosh re¬ 
sided after the Revolution in the village of Sun- 
bury, forty miles south of Savannah, on the sea- 
coast of Georgia, where our author was bom. In a 
reminiscence of this spot she thus records her 
impressions of its scenery. “ Sunhuiy was beau¬ 
tifully situated about five miles from the ocean, 
on a bold frith or arm of the sea, stretching up 
between St. Catherine’s Island on the one side 
and the main land on the other, forming, appa¬ 
rently, the horns of a crescent, at the base of 
which tlie town stood. It was a beautiful spot, 
carpeted with the short-leaved Bermuda gmss, 
and shaded with oal:, cedar, locust, and a fiower- 
ing tree the Pride of India. It was then the 
summer resort of all the neighboring gentry, who 
went thither for the sea air. Within the last 
twenty years it has lost its character for health, 
and is now a desolate ruin; yet the hearts of 
those who grew up in its shades still cling to the 
memory of its loveline^; a recollection which 



exists as a hond of union between them, which 
no distance can wholly sever. Its-sod, still green 
and beautiful as ever, is occasionally visited by a 
solitary pilgrim, who goes thither with something 
of the tender reverence with which he would 
visit the grave of a beloved friend.” 

In Sanbury, at an academy, which dispensed 
its favors to pupils of both sexes, Miss McIntosh 
received all of her education for which she was 
indebted to schools and there the first twenty 


• Jl few notes before us, from the pen of ’ iss McIntosh, 
contain a mminir to the memory of this head master of 
Sunbury. “ He was an Tt'ish GenU^maii —^an epithet which 
he marked as quite distinct from that of a Gentleman from, 
Ireland. He Wiis a graduate of the University of Antrim ;— 
Presbyterian divine, yet not in early life after a very strict 
model. He would indeed, then, have answered Addison's de¬ 
mands well, being quite willing to avail himself of the elo¬ 
quence <»f the classics of the pulpit, while he could lake a 
hand readil}^, either in backgammon—Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
special requisition—or iu wkist. In his latter years, however, 
for he has passed away from earth, he became an earnest and 
sincere Christian minister, and might have said to many of his 


years of her life were spent. After that time her 
home having been broken up by the death of her 
mother, she passed much of her time with a 
married sister, who resided in Hew York, and 
afterwards with her brother, Capt. James M. 
McIntosh of the U. S. navy, who ,e family had 
aho removed to that efty. In 1835, Miss 
McIntosh was induced to sell her property in 
Georgia, and invest the proceeds in Hew York. 
The investment proving injudicious, she was 
dependent on her friends or her pen. She 
characteristically chose the independence and 
intellectual development of the latter. Her first 
thought was to translate from the French. A 
friend advised her to attempt a juvenile series of 
publications, which should take the place in moral 
science which the popular Peter Parley” books 
had taken in matters of fact, and suggested 
Aunt Kitty” as a nom d& plume. The story of 
'Blind Alice was accordingly written in 1838, but 
did not find a publisher till 1841. Its success led 
to a second, Jeade which was followed 

in quick succession by Florence Armt% Grace 
and Glam.^ and Ellen Lenlie. Each of these 
little works was designed for tlie inculcation and 
illurtration of some moral sentiment. In Blind 
Alice it was the happiness springing from the 
exercise of benevolence; in Jessie Grahame, the 
love of truth; in Florence Arnott, the distinction 
between true generosity and its counterfeit; in 
Grace and Clara, the value of the homely quality 
of justice; and in Ellen Leslie, the influence of 
temper on domestic happiness. In 1844, Gonr 
queat and Self" Gonquest.^ and 'Woman an Enigma^ 
were published by the Harpers. In 1845, the 
same publishers brought out Fram and Friri^ 
cipU,^ and a child’s tale called The Goudne. Her 
next work, To Seem and to Be., wtis published in 
1846 by the Appletons, who, in 1847, republished 
Aunt Kitty’s Tales, collected from the previous 
editions into a single volume. In 1848, the same 


order, ‘ I was in labors more abundant.’ As a teacher he was 
unsurpassed. Taught in the niceties of his own language and 
of the dead languages, as few American scholars of that day 
were, he seemed especially gifted for the communication of 
knowledge to others. On his first arrival iu this country ho 
had resided in Alexandra, and had taught la the family of 
General Wa;^hiagton, as he was proud of remembering When 
he came to Georgia he married ,*—there he continned to live, 
and there he died at a very advanced age, nearly, if not quite, 
a hundred. Even to the last year of his life he would have de¬ 
tected an imperfect concord or false prosody. When he was a 
teacher, the barbarous age of the rod and tHe ferule still con¬ 
tinued, and the boys of his school sometimes complained that 
they were made to expiate by their application, not their own 
faults only, but also those of their fair companions, who were 
of coarse exempted from such punishments. To those who 
showed any intere'>t in study, he was kind and indulgent. To 
myself he scarcely offered a ly constraint, permitting me often 
to choose my studies and prescribe my own lessons. The 
natural dislike of a vivacious girl to plod ever and ever in one 
beaten track, while boys, who were not always brighter than 
herself were leaving her to penetrate into the higher myste¬ 
ries of science, he stimulated ralher than repressed, producing 
thus an emulation, which gave a healthy impulse to both parties. 
1 remember often to have heard Dr. Me Whir—^for this was 
the name of the master—say, that this rivalry had done more 
for his school than a dozen rods, and I am quite sure that with 
it there mingled no bitterness, for some of those lads have 
been among the best friends of my life. The peculiar training 
of such a school must of course have exercised no small influ¬ 
ence on the mental characteristics. It perhaps enabled me to 
exercise more readily the self-reliance necessary when thrown 
on my own resources,—^yet it never inclined me for a momeut 
to the vagaries of those who stand forth as the champions of 
women’s rights. He who best understood the nature He bad 
formed, assigned to woman a position of subjection and de¬ 
pendence, and I consider the noblest right to be, the right 
Intelligently to obey His laws. In that obedience is found, 
doujjtleas, the highest honor of man or woman.” 
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Rouse published Charms and Counter Charms^ 
and the next year, Donaldson Manor^ a collec¬ 
tion of articles written at various times for 
magazines, and strung together by a slight 
thread. In 1850, was brought out Woman in 
America^ the only purely didactic work the 
author has published. In 1853, appeared The 
Lofty and the Lowly^ a picture of the life of the 
slave and the master, in the southern portion of 
the United States. 

InEngland, Miss McIntosh’s hooks have enjoyed 
a good reputation, with a large popular sale. They 
were first introduced by the eminent tragedian, 
Mr. Macready, who, having obtained Aunt Kitty’s 
Tales in this country to take home to his child¬ 
ren, read them himself on the voyage, as he 
afterwards wi*ote to a friend in this city, with 
such pleasure, that soon after his arrival in Lon¬ 
don he i)Iaoed them in the hands of a publisher, 
who reproduced them there. The author’s other 
hooks have been published in England as they 
made their appearance in America. Her later 
works are : Emily Herbert^ 1865; Rose and Lil¬ 
lie Stanhope; Violet, or the Cross and the Crown^ 
1856; Meta Qray^ 1858; Two Fictures^ 1868. 

THB BRomKUS; OB, IN THB FASHION AND ABOVE THE 
BASUION.* 

** Some men are born to greatness—some achieve 
greatness—and some have greatness thrust upon 
them,” Henry Maiming belonged to the second of 
these three great classes. The son of a mercantile 
adventurer, who won and lost a fortune by specula, 
tion, he found himself at sixteen years of age called 
on to choose between the life of a Western farmer, 
with its vigorous action, stirring incident, and rough 
usage—and the life of a clerk in one of the most 
noted establishments in Broadway, the great source 
and centre of fashion in Few York. Mr. Morgan, 
the brother of Mrs. Manning, who had been recalled 
from the distant West by the death of her husband, 
and the einburrassments into which that event had 
plunged her, had obtained the offer of the latter si¬ 
tuation for one of his two nephews, and would take 
the other with him to bis prairio-liome. 

“ I do not ask you to go with me, Matilda,” he 
said to his sister, “ because our life is yet too wild 
and rough to suit a delicate woman, reared, as you 
have been, in the midst of luxurious refinements. 
The diflSculties and privations of life in the West 
fall most heavily upon woman, while she has little 
of that sustaining power which man’s more adven¬ 
turous spirit finds in overcoming dhficulty and cop¬ 
ing with danger. But let mo have one of your 
boys, and by the time he has arrived at niauhood, 
he will be able, I doubt not, to offer you in his 
home all the comforts, if not all the elegances of 
your present abode.” 

Mrs. Manning consented; and now the question 
was, which of her sons should remain with her, and 
which should accompany Mr. Morgan. To Henry 
Manning, older by two years than his brother 
George, the choice of situations was submitted* 
He went with his uncle to the Broadway estahiish- 
ment, heard the duties which would he demanded 
from him, the salary which would be given, saw the 
race with which the Hlganis behind the counter 
isplayed their silks, and satins, and velvets, to the 
iUyanUs before the counter, and the decision with 
which they promulgated the decrees of fashion ; and 
with that just sense of his own.powers which is the 


* From the Evenings at Donaldson Manor. 


accompaniment of true genius, he decided at once 
that there lay his vocation. George, who had not 
been without difficulty kept quiet while his brother 
was forming his decision, as soon as it was an¬ 
nounced, sprang forward with a whoop that would 
Jiave suited a Western forest better than a Kew 
York drawing-room, thi’ew the Horace he was read¬ 
ing across the table, clasped first his mother and 
then his uncle in his arms, and exclaimed, I am the 
boy for the West. I will help you to fell forests 
and build cities there, uncle. Why should not we 
build cities as well as Romulus and Remus ?” 

I will supply your cities with/all their silks, and 
satins, and velvets, and laces, and charge them no¬ 
thing, George,” said Henry Manning with that air 
of superiority with which the worldly-wise often 
look on the sallies of the enthusiast, 

“You make my head ache, my son,” complained 
Mrs, Manning, shrinking from his boisterous gratu- 
lation;—but Mr. Morgan returned his hearty em¬ 
brace, and as he gMzed into his bold, bright face, 
with an eye as bright as his own, replied to his 
hurst of enthusiasm, “ You are the very b<»y for the 
West, Geoigc. It is out of such brave stifff that 
pioneers and city-builders are always made.” 

Henry Manning soon bowed himself into the favor 
of the ladies who formed the principal customers of 
Ills employer. By liis careful and really correct 
habits, and his elegant taste in the selection and ar¬ 
rangement of goods, he became also a favorite with 
his employers themselves. They needt^d an agent 
for the selection of goods abroad, and they scut him. 
He purchased cloths for them in England and silks 
in France, and came home with the i eimtntioii of a 
travelled man. Having persuaded his mother to 
advance a capital for him by selling out the bank 
stock in which Mr. Morgan had funded her little 
fortune, at twenty-four years of ago ho commenced 
business for liimself as a French importer. Leaving 
a partner to attend to the sales at home, he went 
abroad for the selection of goods, and the further 
enhancement of his social reputation. He returned 
in two years wdth a fashionable figure, a •most 
rechcrt’he style of dress, inoustachios of the most 
approved cut, and whiskers of faultless curl—a 
finished gentleman in his own conceit. With such 
attractions, the which he derived from his 

reported travels and long residence abroad, and the 
savoir falre of one who had raa<lc the conventional 
arrangements of society his study, he quickly rose 
to the summit of his wishes, to the i»oii.t wfiich it 
had been his life’s ambition to attain. He became 
the umpire of taste, and his word was received as 
the fiat of fashion. lie continued to reside wdth his 
mother, and paid great attention to her style of 
dress, and the arrangements of her house, for it was 
important that his mother should appear properly. 
Pow Mrs. Manning I she sometimes thought that 
roud title dearly purchased by listening to his 
aily criticisms on appearance, language, manners, 
which hud been esteemed stylish enough in their 
day. 

George Manning had visited his motlier only once 
since he left her with all the bright iniagiiii.gH and 
boundless confidence of fourteen, and tlien Henry 
was in luirojie. It was during the first winter after 
his return, and when the brothers hnd been sepa¬ 
rated for nearly twelve years, that Miu Manning 
informed him she had received a letter from (ieorge, 
aimouncii g his intention to be in Few York in l)e- 
cember, and to remain with them through most, if 
not all the winter. Henry Mannii.g vas evidently 
annoyed at the announcement. 

“ 1 wish,” he said, “ that George had chosen to 
make his visit in the summer, when most of the pco- 
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pie to vhom I should hesitate to introduce him 
"would have been absent. I should be sorry to liurt 
bis feelings, but refilly, to introduce a Western 

farmer into polished soeiet;^-Heniy Mannii g 

shuddered and "svas silent. ‘‘And then to choose 
this "winter of all "winters for his visit, and to come 
in December, just at the very time that I heard yes¬ 
terday Miss Haroourt was coming fiom Washii gton 
to spend a few weeks with her fiiend. Mrs. Duf- 
field! ” 

“ And what has Miss Harcourt’s visit to Mrs. 
Duffield to do with Geoige's visit to us T asked Mis. 
Manning. 

“A great deal—at least it has a great deal to do 
with my regret that he should come just now. I 
told you how I became acquainted with Emma Har- 
court in Em ope, and what a splendid creature she 
is. Even in Paris she bore the palm for wit and 
beauty—and ffithion too—that is in English and 
Amencan society. But I did not tell you that slie 
received me with such distinguished favor, and 
evinced so much pretty consciousness at my atten¬ 
tions, that had not her father, having been chosen 
one of the electors of President and Vice-President, 
hurried from Paris in order to be in this country in 
time for his vote, I should probably have been in¬ 
duced to marry her. Her lather is in Congress this 
ear, and you see, she no sooner learns that 1 am 
ere, than she comes to spend part of the winter 
with a friend in J^ew York.” 

Henry arose at this, walked to a glass, surveyed 
his elegant figure, and continuing to cast occasional 
glances at it as he walked backwards and forwards 
through the loom, resumed the conveisation, or la¬ 
ther his own communication. 

“All this is very encouragirg, doubtless; but 
Emma Hai*eoui*t is so perfectly elegant, so thoior.ghly 
refined, that I dread the effect upon her of any 
OMire association—by the by, mother, if I obtain her 
permission to introduce you to her, you will not 
wear that brown hat in visiting her—a brown hat 
is my aversio: —it is positively vulgar. But to re¬ 
turn to George—how can I introduce him, with his 
rougli, h<*isterous. Western m.nnner, to this courtly 
lady?—the very thought chills me”—and Heray 
Manning shiver ed—“ aud yet how can I avoid it, if 
we should be e gaged ?” 

With December came the beautiful Emma Har- 
court, and Mrs. Dnfiield’s house was thror ged with 
her admirers. Iler-’s was the form ai d movemer t 
of the Huntress Queen rather than of one trairbed 
in the halls of fashion. There was a joyous free¬ 
dom in her air, her step, her glance, which, had she 
been less beautiful, less talented, less fortunate in 
social position or in wealth, would have placed her 
under the ban of fadiion; but, as it was, she com¬ 
manded fashion, rnd even Henry Manning, the very 
slave of conventionalism, had no criticism for her 
He had been among the first to call on her, and the 
blush tliafc flitted across her cheek, the smile that 
played upon her lips, as he was announced, might 
well have flattered o.ie even of less vanity. 

The very next day, before Henry had had time to 
improve these symptoms of her favor, on returning 
home, at five o’clock to his dinner, h’e found a 
sti’anger in the parlor with his mother. The gentle¬ 
man arose on his enti*ance, and he had scarcely time 
to glance at the tall, manly form, the lofty air, the 
commanding brow, ere he found himself clasped in 
his arms, with the exclamation, “ Dear Henry! how 
rejoiced I am to see you again.” 

In George Manniiig the physical and intellectual 
man hal been developed in rare harmony. He was 
taller and larger every way than his brother Henry, 
and the self-reliance which the latter had labori- 
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I ously attained from the mastery of all conventional 
I rules, was his by virtue of a courageous soul, which 
held, itself above all rules but those prescribed by 
its own high sense of the right. There was a sin- 
g'ular contrast, rendered yet more striking by some 
points of resemblance, between the pupil of society 
and the child of the forest—^between the Parisian 
elegance of Henry, and the proud, free grace of 
Geoige. His were the step and bearing waich we 
have seen in an Indian chief; but thought had left 
its impress on his brow, and there was in his coun¬ 
tenance that indescribable air of refinement which 
marks a polished mind. In a very few minutes 
Henry became reeo.iciled to his brother’s arrival, 
aad satisfied with him in all respects but one—^his 
dress. This was of the finest cloth, but made into 
la^c, loose trowsers, and a species of Imatiag-shirt, 
trimmed with fur, belted around the waist, and de¬ 
scending to the knee, instead of the tight pantaloons 
and closely fitting body coat prescribed by fashion. 
The little party lingered long over the table—it was 
seven o'clock before they arose from it 

“ Dear mother,” said George Manning, “ I am 
sorry to leave you this evening, but I will make you 
rich amends to-morrow by introducing to you the 
friend I am going to visit, if ;fou will permit me. 
Henry, it is so long since I was in Kew York that I 
need some direction in finding my way—must I turn 
up or down Broadway for Number —, in going from 
tnis street ?” 

“ Number —,” exclaimed Henry in surprise; 

“ you must be mistaken—^that is Mrs. DufiielJ’s.” 

“ Then I am quite right; for it is at Mrs. Duf- 
field’s that I expect to meet my friend this evening.” 

With some curiosity to kuow what friend of 
George could have so completely the entrh of the 
fashionable Mrs. Daffield’s house as to make an ap¬ 
pointment there, Henry proposed to go with him 
and show him the way. There was a momentary 
hesitation in George’s manner before he replied; 

“ Very well, I shall be obliged to you.” 

“But—excuse me, George—you are not surely 
going in that dress—this is one of Mrs. DulHelJ’s re¬ 
ception evenings, and, early as it is, you will find 
conipany there.” 

George laughed as he replied; “ They must take 
me as I am, lle.iry. We do not receive our fashions 
from Pai'is at the West.” 

Henry almost repented his offer to accompany his 
brother, but ib was too late to withdraw; for 
George, unconscious of this feeling, had taken his 
cloak and cap, and was awaiting his escort. As 
they approached Mrs. Duffield’s house, George, who 
had hitherto led the conversation, became silent, or 
answered his brother only in monosyllables, and 
then not always to t 'e purpose. As they entered 
the hall, tlie hats and cl ^aks displayed there showed 
that, as Henry supposed, they were not the earliest 
visitors. George paused for a moment, and said, 
“ You must go in witnout me, Henry. Show me to 
a room where there is no company,” he coatimied, 
turning to a servant—“ a..d take this card in to Mrs. 
Duffield—be sure to give it to Mrs. Duffield hcr- 
selL” 

The servant bowed low to the commanding 
stranger; and Hemy, almost mechanically, obeyed 
his direction, muttering to himself, “ Free and easy, 
upon my honor.” He had scarcely entered the usual 
reception-room, and made his bow to Mrs. Duffield, 
wiieii the servant presented his brother’s card. He 
watched her closely, and saw a smile playing over 
her lips as her eyes rested on it. She glanced 
anxiously at Miss llarcourt, and crossing the room 
to a group in which she stood, she drew her aside. 

, After a fe w whispered words, Mrs. Dilfiield placed 
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the card in Miss Harcourt’s hand. A sudden dash 
of joy irradiated every feature of her beautiful 
face, and Henry Manning saw that, but for Mrs. 
Buffi el i’s x'estraiuing hand, she would have rushed 
from the room. Recalled thus to a recollection of 
others, she looked around her, and her eyes met his. 
In an instant her face was covered with blushes, and 
she drew back with embarrassed consciousness—al¬ 
most immediately, however, she raised her head 
with a proud, bright expression, and though she did 
not look at Henry Manning, he felt that she was 
conscious of his observation, as she passed with a 
composed yet joyous step from the room, 

Henry Manning was awaking from a dream. It 
was not a very pleasant awakening; but as his vanity 
rather than his heart was touched, he was able to 
conceal his chagrin, and appear as interesting and 
agreeable as usual. He now expected, with some 
impatience, the dhnouemant of the comely. An 
hour passed away, and Mra Buffield’s eye began to 
consult the marble clock on her mantel-piece. The 
chime for another half hour rang out; and she left 
the room and returned in a few minutes, leaning on 
the arm of George Manning. 

Who is that?—What noble-looking man is 
that I” were questions Henry Manning heard from 
many—^from a very few only the exclamation, “ How 
oddly he is dresseJ I” . Befoi^e the evening was over 
Henry began to feel that he was eclipsed on his own 
theatre—that George, if not i% the fashion, was yet 
more the fashion than he. 

Following the proud happy glance of his brotheria 
eye, a quarter of an hour later, Henry saw Miss 
Harcourt entering the room in an opposite direction 
from that in which he had lately come. If this 
were a ruse on her part to veil the connexion be¬ 
tween their movements, it was a fruitless ctiutiori. 
None who had seen her before could fail now to ob¬ 
serve the softened character of her beauty, and 
those who saw 

A thouaaTid blushing apparitions start 

Into her face— 

whenever his eyes reste<I on her, could scarcely 
doubt his influence over her. 

The next morning George Manning brought Miss 
Harcourt to visit his mother; and Mrs. Manning rose 
greatly in her sou Henry’s estimation when he saw 
the aneetionate deference evinced towards her by 
the proud beauty. 

“ How strange my manner must have seemed to 
you sometimes I” said Miss Harcourt to Henry one 
day._ “ I was engaged to George long before I met 
you in Europe; and though I never had courage to 
mention him to you, I wondered a little that you 
never spoke of him. I never doubted for a moment 
that you were acquainted with our e igagernent" 

“ I do not even yet understand where and how 
you and George met.” 

“We met at home—my father was governor of 
the territory—State now—in which your uncle 
lives: our homes were very near each other’s, and 
80 we met almost daily while I was still a child. 
We have had all sorts of adventures together; for 
George was a grea^t favorite with my father, and I 
was permitted to go with him anywhere. He has 
saved my life twice—once at the imminent peril of 
his own, when with the wilfulnesa of a spoiled 
child I would ride a horse which he told me I could 
not manage. Oh I you know not half his noble¬ 
ness,” and tears moistened the bright eyes of the 
happy girl. 

Henry Manning was touched through all his eon- ! 
ventionalism, yet the moment after he said, “ George 
is a fine fellow, certainly; but I wish you could ' 
persuade him to dress a little more like othey 
people.” 


“ I would not if I could,” exclaimed Emma Har¬ 
court, while the blood rushed to her temples; “ fa¬ 
shions and all such conventional regulations are 
ma^le for those who have no innate perception of 
the right, the noble, the beautiful—not for such as 
he—he is above fashion.” 

What Emma would not ask, she yet did not fail 
to recognise as another proof of correct judgment, 
when George Manning laid aside his Western cos¬ 
tume and assumed one less remarkable. 

Henry Maiuiing had received a new idea—^that 
there are those who are above the fashion. Allied 
to this was another thougiitj which iu time found 
entrance to his mind, that it would be at least as 
profitable to devote our energies to the acquisition 
of true nobility of soul, pure and high thought and 
refined ta^te, .as to the study of those conventional¬ 
isms which are but their ourer garment, and can at 
best only conceal, for a short time, their absence, 

LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 

Tite maiden name of Mrs. Child was Francis. 
She was born in Massachusetts, but passed a por¬ 
tion of hcr»»earlier career iu Maine, where her fa¬ 
ther removed shortly after her birth. 

In the year 1824 she published her first work, 
Hobomoh^ a tale founded upon the early history 
of New England. The story told by JDr. Gris¬ 
wold in relation to this coininenceruent of a long 
literary career is a curious one. While on a virit 
to her brother, the Rev. Oonvers Francis, minis¬ 
ter in Watertown, Ma-sachusetts, she accidentally 
met with the recent number of the North Ame¬ 
rican Review and read an article on Yamoyden by 
Dr, Pallrey, in which the field offered by early 
New England history for the purposes of the no¬ 
velist is dwelt upon. She took pen in hand and 
wrote off the first chapter of llobomok. Her 
brother’s commendation encouraged her to j)ro- 
coed, and in 8i.x weeks the story was completed. 
In the following year she published The Jiebel% a 
tale of the Revolution. Like llobomok it intro¬ 
duces the most jn'orninent historical personages of 
its scene and time to the reader, and with siuffi 
effect that a speech put in the mouth of James 
Otis is often quoted as having been actually pro¬ 
nounced by the statesman. 



In 1826 she married Mr. David L. Child, and 
in 1827 commenced The fuvenile MleMany^ a 
monthly magazine. She next issued The Fru^ 
gal Jlous&uoife^ a work on domestic economy and 
culinary matters, designed for families of limited 
means. In 1831 she published ' JVie Mother'$ 
Booh^ a volume of good counsel on the training of 
children, and in 1832 The GirVn Book^ a work of 
somewliatr similar nature. Her Lkes of Madame 
de Stael^ Madame Boland^ Lady IlmKell^ and Ma~ 
dame Guyon^ were published about the same time 
in two volumes of the Ladies’ Family Library, a 
series of books edited by her, for which she also 
prepared the Biographies of Good in ono 

volume, and the History of the Condition of 
Women in all Age% in two volumes. 

In 1833 she published The Coronal^ a collection 
of miscellanies in prose and verse, which she had 
previously contributed to various annuals, and in 
the same year An Appeal for that Class of Arne- 
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Tic^m called Afrwam^ a vTgorons work which 
created a great sensation. Dr. Channing is said 
to have walked from Boston to Roxbury to see 
and thank the author, personally a stranger to 
Mm. 

In 1835, PMIothea^ a classical romance of the 
days of Pericles and Aspasia, appeared. It is the 
most elaborate and successful of the author’s pro¬ 
ductions, and is in close and artistic keeping with 
the classic age it portrays. Most of the statesmen 
and philosophers of the time are introduced in its 
pages with a generally close adherence to hi-stor^^ 
though in the <-harae'erof Plato she has departed 
in a measure from this rule by dwelling on the 
mystical doctrines of the philosopher to the ex¬ 
clusion of his practical traits of cliaracter. The 
female characters, Philothea, Eudora, an<l the ce¬ 
lebrated Aspasia, are portrayed with great beauty 
and delicacy. 

In 1841 Mrs. Child and her husband, removing 
^to New York, became the editors of the National 
Anti-Slavery Standard. In the same year she 
commenced a series of letters for the Boston Cou¬ 
rier, which were afterwards republished in two 
volumes with the title of Letters fro ni ifew Yo}% 
a pleasant series of descriptions of the every-day 
life of the metropolis, abounding to the observant 
and appreciative eye in picturesque incident and 
suggestion for far-reaching thought, McDonald 
Clarke forms the suljjuct of one of these letters. 
Others are occupied by the humanitarian institu¬ 
tions of the city, others by flowers and markets. 
The peripatetic trades come in for their share of 
notice, nor are the pathetic narratives of want, 
temptatitm, and misery, the annals of the cellar 
and garret, omitted. Occasional excursions to 
the picturesque and historic villages of the Hud¬ 
son, Staten Inland, and other near at hand rural 
retreats, give an additional charm to these de¬ 
lightful volumas. 

In 1846 Mrs. Child published a collection of her 
magazine stories undiT the title of Fact and Flc-^ 
tion. In 1855 she issued* a work in three vol¬ 
umes, one of the most elaborate which she has 
undertaken, entitled The Frogress of ReVigioue 
Ide(L% embracing a view of every form of belief 
‘‘from the most ancient Hindoo records to the 
complete establishment of the Catholic Church,” 

OLE BUL—FROM LETTERS FROM NEW TORE. 

'Welcome to thee, Ole Bui! 

A welcome, warm "arid free! 

For heart and memory are full 

Of thy rich xuiastreisy. 

*Tia music for the tuneful rills 
To flow to from the verdant lulls; 

Music such as first on earth 
Gave to the Aurora birth. 

Music for the leaves to dance to; 

Music such as sunbeams glance to; 

Treble to the ocean’s roar, 

On some old resounding shore. 

Silvery showers from the fountains; 

Mists unrolling from the mountains; 

Lightning flashing through a cloud. 

When the winds are piping loud. , 

Music full of warbling graces. 

Like to birds in forest places, 

Gushing, trilling, whirring round. 

Mid the pine trees’ murm’ring sound. 


The martin scolding at the wreu, 

Wliich sharply answers back again. 

Till across the angry song 
Strains of laughter run along. 

Now leaps the bow, with airy bound, 
like dancer spriiiging from the ground. 

And now like autumn wind comes sighing^. 
Over leaves and bxossoms dyii.g. 

The lark now singeth from afar, 

Her carol to the morning star, 

A clear soprano rising high, 

Aacemfing to the inmost sky. 

Arid now the scattered tones are flying, 

Like sparks in midnight darkness dying, 

Gems from rockets in tli.e sky. 

Falling—^falling—^gracefully. 

Now wreathed and twined—but still evolving 
Harmonious oneness is revmlvihg; 

Departing with tlie faintest s'gh, 
like ghost of some sweet melody. 

As on a harp with golden strings. 

All nature breathes through thee. 

And with her thousand voices sings 
The infinite and fi ee. 

Of beauty she is lavish ever; 

Her urn is always full; 

But to our earth she giveth never 
Another Ole BuL 

OLD AGE—FROM LETTERS FROM NEW TORE 

Childhood itself is scarcely more lovely than a 
cheerful, kind, sunsM.y old age. 

TTow I love the Tnellow sage, 

Srnilinjf through the vei! of age 3 
Aud whene'er this man of years 
In the dance of joy appears, 

Age U on his temples hung, 

But his heart— /dif heart ie young t 

Here is the gi^eat secret of a bright and green old 
age When Tithoaus asked for air eternal life in the 
body, and'found, to his sorrow, that immortal youiK 
was not include 1 in the bargain, it. surely was be¬ 
cause he forgot to ask the perpetual gift of loving 
and sympathizing. 

Next to this, is an. intense affection for nature, and 
for all simple things. A human heart can never 
grow old, if it takes a lively interest in the pairing of 
birds, the re-production of flowers, and the changing 
tints of autumn-ferns. Nature, unlike other friends, 
has an exiiaustless meaning, which one sees and 
hears more distinctly, the more they are enamoured 
of her. Blessed are they who heat it; for throu^ 
tones come the most inward perceptions of the spirit. 
Into the ear of tiie soul, which reverently lutme. 
Nature whispers, speaks, .or warbles, most heavenly 
arcana. 

And even they who seek her only through science, 
receive a portion of her own tranquillity., and perpe¬ 
tual youth. The happiest old man I ever saw, was 
one who knew how the mason-bee builds Ms cell, and 
how every bird lines her nest; who "found pleasure 
ill a sea-shore pebble, as boys do in new marbles; 
and who placed every glittering mineral in a focus 
of light, under a kaleidoscope of his own construc¬ 
tion. The effect was like the imagined riches of fairy 
land; and when an admiring group of happy young 
people gathered round it, the heart of the good old 
•man leapt like the heart of a child. The laws of na¬ 
ture, as manifested in her infinitely various opera¬ 
tions, were to him a perennial fountain of delight; 
and, like her, he offered the joy to all Here was no 
admixture of the bad excitement attendant upon 
jambitioa 'Oa* controvei*8y; hut Ml was serenely 
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liappy, as are an angeVs thouglits, or an infant’a 
drea.iis. 

Age, in its oxitwnrd senses, returns again to eliild- 
hoo.T; and thus should it do spiritiialiy. The little 
child enters a rich man’s house, and loves to play 
with the things that are new and pretty, but he 
t’ainlvs not of their marhet value, nor does he pride 
hiniself that another child cannot play with the same. 
The farmer’s home will probably delight him more; 
for he will love living squirrels better than marble 
greyhoii.ids, and the merry bob o’lincoln better than 
stuiied birds from Araby the blest; for they cannot 
sing into his heart. What he wants is life and love 
—^the power of giving an I receiving joy. To this 
estimate of things, wisdom returns, after the intui¬ 
tions of cliildhood are lost. Virtue is but iniiove.ice 
on a higher plane, to be attjiined only through severe 
conflict. Thus life completes its circle; but it is a 
circle that nscs while it revolves; for the path of 
spirit is ever spiral, containing all of truth and love 
iu each revolution, yet ever tending upward. The 
virtue which brings us back to innocence, on a higher 
plane of wisdom, mny be the cliiidhoo 1 of another 
state of existence; and through successive conflicts, 
we may again complete the ascending circle, atidfiud 
it holiness. 

The ages, too, are rising spirally; each containing 
all, yet ever Jisceudiug, Hence, all our new things 
are old, and yet they are new. Some truth known 
to the ancients meets us on a higher plane, and we 
do not recognise it, because it is like a child of earth, 
which has passed upward and become an angeh 
Nothing of true beauty ever passes away. The youth 
of the world, which G-reece embodied in im. aortal 
marble, will return in the circling Ages, as ianoeence 
comes back in virtue; but it shall return filled with 
a higher life; and that, too, shall point upward. 
Thus shall the Arts be glorified. Beetlioveu’s music 
prop liesies all this, and struggles after it continually; 
therefore, whosoever hears it, (with the inward, as 
well as the outward ear,) feels his soul sprea<l its 
strong pinions, eager to pass “ the flaming bounds of 
time and space,” and circle all the infinite, 

tnB BKOxnKnp. 

Three pare heavens opened, l)camin<? in three pure hearts, 
and nothing was in them but God, love, and joy, and the 
little tear-drop of earth which hangs upon all our ilowers.— 
Bichter. 

Few know how to estimate the precious ^em of 
friendship at its real worth; few guard it with the 
tender care which its rarity and excellence deserve. 
Love, like the beautiful opal, is a clouded gem, 
which carries a spark of fire in its bosom; but true 
firiendahip, like a diamond, radiates steadily from Its 
transparent heart. 

This sentiment was never experienced in greater 
depth and purity than by David and. Jonathan True¬ 
man, brothers of nearly the same age. Their friend¬ 
ship was not indeed ol that ex 'itii.g and refreshing , 
character, wliieh is the result of a perfect accord of 
very different endowments. It was unison, not har¬ 
mony. In person, habits, and manners, they were 
as much alike as two leaves of the same tree. 
Th^ were both hereditary wembors of the {Society 
of Friends, and remaiued so f om choice. They 
were acquainted in the same circle, and engage 1 in 
similar pursuits. ** Their souls wore exactly the 
same frockeoat and morning-dress of life; I mean 
two bodies with the same cuffs and collars, of the 
same color, button-holes, trimmii gp, and cut,” 

Jonathan was a little loss sedate than his oLler 
brother; ho indulged a little more in the quiet, 
elderly sort of humor of the ** Cheeryble Brothera” 
But it was merely the difference between the same 


■ lake perfectly calm, or faintly rippled by the 
slightest breeze. They were so constantly seen to¬ 
gether, that they were called the Siamese Twins, 
Unfortunately, this similarity extended to a senti¬ 
ment which does not admit of partnership. They 
both loved the same maiden. 

Deborah Winslow was the only daughter of one 
of those substantial Quakers, who a discriminntirg 
observer would know, at first sight, was well to 
do in the worldfor the fii.e broadcloth coat and 
glossy hat spoke that fact with even less certainty 
than the perfectly comfortable expression of coun¬ 
tenance. His petted child was.like a blossom planted 
i i sunny places, and shielded from every rude wind. 
All her little-lady-Hke whims wore indulged. If the 
drab-colored silk was not exactly the right shade, 
or the Braithwaite muslin was not sufficiently fine 
and transparent, orders must be sent to Lo.idon, that 
her daintiness might be satisfied. Her countenance 
was a true index of life passed without strong emo¬ 
tions. The mouth was like a babe’s, the blue eyes 
were mild and innocent, and the oval face was un¬ 
varying in the delicate tint of the sweet pea blos¬ 
som. Her hair never f^fraggled into ringlets, or 
played with the breeze; its silky bands were always 
like molasses-candy, moulded to yellowish whiteness, 
and laid iu glossy bi aids. 

There is much to be said in favor of this unvary¬ 
ing serenity; for it saves a vast amount of sufferii.g. 
But all natures cannot thus glide through an un¬ 
ruffled existence. Deborah’s quiet temperament 
made no resistance to its uniform environment; but 
had I been trained in her exact sect, I should inevi¬ 
tably have boiled over and melted the moulds. 

She had always been acquainted with the True¬ 
man brothers. They all attended the same school, 
and they sat in sight of each other at the same 
meeting; though Quaker custom, ever careful to 
dam up human nature within safe limits, ordained 
that they should be seated on different sides of the 
house, and pass out by different doors. TTiey visited 
the same neighbors, and walked home in compniiy. 
bhe probably never knew, with positive certainty, 
which of the brothers she preferred; she had 
always been in the habit of loving them both ; but 
Jonathan happened to ask first, whether she loved 
him. 

It was during an evening walk, that he first men¬ 
tioned the subject to David; and he could not see 
how his lips trembled, and his face flushed. The 
emotion, though strong and painful, was soon sup¬ 
pressed ; and in a voice but slightly constrained, he 
imjuireil, Docs Deborah love thee, brother?” 

The yoir' g man replied that he thought so, and 
he intended to ask her, as soon as the way 
opened. 

David likewise thought, thnt Deborah was at¬ 
tached to him; and he had invited her to ride the 
next day, for the express purpose of ascertaining the 
point. Never had his peaceful soul been in such a 
tumult. Sometimes he thought, it would be right 
luul honorable to tell Deborah thnt they both loved 
her, nnd ask her to name her choice. ‘*But then if 
she should prefer ?«<?,” he said to himself, “ it will 
make dear Jonathan very unhappy; and if she should 
choose him, it will be a damper on her happiness, 
to know that I am disappointed. If she accepts 
him, I will keep my secret to myself. It is a heavy 
cross to take up; but William Perm says, * no cross, 
no crown.* In this case, I would be Avilling to give 
up the crown, if I could get rid of the cross. But 
then if I lay it down, poor Jonathan must bear it 
I have always IoiukI that it brought great peace of 
mind to conquer selfishness, and I will strive to do 
so now. As my brother’s wife, she will still be a 
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near and dear friend; and their ehildren will seem 
almost like my own.” 

A current of counter thoughts rushed through his 
mind. He rose quickly and walked the loom, with 
a feverish agitation he had never before experienced. 
But through aU the conflict, the idea of saving his 
brother from eufferiiig remained parainmint to his 
own pain. , 

The promised ride eould not be avoided, but it 
proved a temptation almost too strong for the good 
unselfish man, Beboiah’s sweet face looked so 
pretty under the shadow of her plain bonnet; her 
soft hand remained in his so confidingly, when she 
was about to enter the chaise, and turned to speak 
to her mother; she smiled on him bo affec ionately, 
and called him Friend David, in such winniiig tones, 
that it r^uired all his strength to avoid uttering 
the question, which for ever trembled on his lips: 
*^Bost thou love me, Deborah But alwj;ys there 
rose between them the image of that dear brother, 
who slept in his arms in childhood, and shared the 
same apartment now, '‘Let him have the first 
chance,” he said to hims^. “ If he is accepted, I 
will be resigned, and will be to them both a true 
friend through life.” A very slight pressure of the 
hand alone beti-ayed his agitation, when be opened 
the door of her house, and said, “Farewell, De¬ 
borah.” 

In a few days, Jonathan ihf(»rmed him that he was 
betrothed; and the magr.animous brother wished 
him joy with a sincere heart, concealing that it W’as a 
sad one. His fii*st impulse was to go aw’ay, that he 
might not be daily reminded of w^hat he had lost; 
but the fear of marring their happiness enabled him 
to choose the wiser pait of making at once the effort 
that must be made, Ko one suspected the sacrifice 
he laid on the altar of friendship. When the young 
couple were married, he taxed his ingenuity to fur¬ 
nish whatever he thought would please the bride, 
by its peculiar neatness and elegance. At first, he 
found it very hard to leave them by their cozy plea¬ 
sant fireside, and go to his own solitary apartment, 
where he never before had dwelt alone; and when 
the bride and bridegroom looked at each other ten¬ 
derly, the glance went through his heart like an 
arrow of fire. But when Deborah, with gentle 
playfulness, apologized for having taken his brother 
away from him, he replied, with a quiet smile, 

“ Kay, my friend, I have not lost a brother, I have 
only gjiined a sister.” His self-denial seemed so easy, 
that the worldly might have thought it cost him 
little effort, and deserved no praise; but the angels 
loved him for it. 

By degrees he resumed his wonted serenity, and 
became the almost constant inmate of their house. 
A stranger might almost have doubted which was 
the husbtind; so completely were the three xinited 
in all their affections, habits, and pui'suits. A little 
son and daughter came to strengthen the bond; and 
the affectionate uncle found liis heart almost as much 
cheered by them, as if they had been his own. 
Maay an agreeable young Friend would have will¬ 
ingly superintended a household for David ; but 
there was a natural refinement in his character, 
which rendered it impossible to make a marriage of 
convenience. He felt more deeply than was appa¬ 
rent, that there was something wanting in his 
earthly lot; but he could not marry, unless he 
found a woman whom he loved as dearly as he had 
loved Deborah; and such a one never c^ain came 
to him. 

Their years flowed on with quiet r^ularity, dis¬ 
turbed with few of the ills humanity is heir to. In 
all the small daily affairs of life, each preferred the 
other’s good, and thus secured the happiness of the 


whole. Abroad, their benevolence fell with the 
noiseless liberality of dew. The brothers both pros¬ 
pered ill business, aril Jonathan inherited a large 
^rtion of his fatiier-in-law’s handsome property. 
Kever were a family so pillowed and cushioned on 
the eurriage-road to heaven. But they were so 
simply and naturally virtuous, that the smooth path 
was less daugez'ous to them than to others. 

Revei'ses c.ume at last in Jonathan’s affairs. The 
failure of othei’s, less careful than himself, involved 
him in their disasters. But David was rich, and 
the idea of a separate purse was unknown between 
them; taerefore the gentle Deborah knew no change 
in her household comforts and elegancies, and felt 
no necessity of diminishing their large liberality to 
the i>oor. 

At sixty-three years old, the younger brother de¬ 
parted this life, in the arms of his constant friend. 
The widow, who had hei'self counted sixty winters, 
had been for some time gradually declining in 
health. When the estiite was settled, the property 
wa5 found insufficient to pay debts. But the kind 
friend, _ with ^he same delicate disinteresteduesa 
which iiad always characterized him, carefully con¬ 
cealed this fact. He settled a handsome fortune 
upon the widow, which she always supposed to be 
a portion of her husband’s estate. Being executor, 
he luaunged affaira as he liked. He borrowed his 
o vn capital; and every quarter, he gravely paid 
her interest on his own"money. In the refinement 
of his generosity, he was not satisfied to supjxzrt her 
in the abundance to which she had been accustomed; 
he wished to have her totally unconscious of obliga- 
tion, and peifectly free to dispose of the funds as 
she pleased. 

His goodness was not limited to his own household. 
If a poor seamstress was declining in health, for want 
of exercise and variety of scene, David Trueman 
was sure to invite her to Kiagara, or the Springs, as 
a particular favor to him, because he needed com¬ 
pany. If there was a lone widow, peculiarly friend¬ 
less, his carriage was always at her service. If 
there was a maiden lady uncommonly homely, his 
arm was always ready ns an escort to public places. 
Without talking at all upon the subject, he practi¬ 
cally devoted himself to the mission of attending 
upon the poor, the unattractive, and the neglected. 

Thus the good old bachelor prevents his sym¬ 
pathies from congealing, and his heart from rusting 
out. The sunlight was taken away from his land¬ 
scape of life; but little birds sleep in their nests, 
and sweet flowers breathe their fragrance lovingly 
through the bright moonlight of his tranquil exist¬ 
ence. 

** Since 1857 Mrs. Child has written Autumnal 
Lea'Des: Tales and Sketches in Prose and Ehyme^ 
followed in 1860 by The Bight Way the Safe 
Way^ proved hy Emancipation in the British 
West Indies and Elsewhere. To these suc¬ 
ceeded, Looking Towards Sumet., 1864, a series 
of extracts relating to old age, and the M'eed- 
men's Booh.^ 1865, a collection of plain stories 
and sketches. In 1867, Miria: A Bomance of 
theBepublie^ narrated the hardships of quadroon 
life in ante-war times, while Fred., Maria^ and 
Me told an attractive story of child-life, and 
Married Women^ in 1871, gave the biographies 
of Good Wives. 

EBMUKD B. GBIFFIK. “ 

Edmund D. Griffin, the second son of George 
Griffin, a leading member of the KTew York bar, 
and the author of a volume published in 1850, 
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entitled' The own Admomte^ was l>6m 

at Wyoming, Pemwyl vania,, September 10, 180L 
He was a grandsoTi, on the mother’s side, of Co¬ 
lonel Zebuloa Butler, who defended the valley 
against the Brti.'^h attack wliich tenuinated in 
the mcmo"at)le ma-s.^cre of 1778. When two 
years old E<lnmnd Griffin removed with his ffi- 
mily to Kew York. He revisited Wyoming with 
his fatlier in his thirteenth year, and attending re¬ 
ligious service on the Biinday after their arrival, 
Mr. Giiffin was reque'-’'ted in ooii‘'eqnence of the 
absence of the clergyman to read a sermon. Not 
being very well he asked Ms son to read in his 
place, a request with which the boy, accustomed 
to obedience, after a moment’s modest hesitation, 
complied. 

After passing through vnrions schools young 
Griffin was prepared for college by Mr. Nelson, 
the celebrated bli nd teacher of New York. He en¬ 
tered Columbia in 1819, and maintained through¬ 
out his course a position at the head of his class. 
After a few months passed in a law office in 1833, 
he resolved to engage in the ministry of the Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal Church, soon after commenced 
his studies in the General Theological Seminary, 
and was ordained deacon by Biffiop Hobart in 
August, 1826. The two following yearn were 
passed in the active dischai^e of professional duty 
as assistant minister of St. James’s church, Hamil¬ 
ton Square, near New York, and of Christ clnirch 
ill the city, when he was compelled by a threat-* 
ened affection of the lungs to abandon the labors 
of the church and the study. By this relaxation, 
combined with the invigorating effects of a three 
months’ tour, his health was restored, but, by the 
advice of his friends, instead of recommencing 
preaching he sailed for Europe. After a tour 
through England and the Continent he returned 
to New York on the l7th of April, 1830. Within 
a week afterwards he was called upon to complete 
a coum of lectures on the History of Liteniture, 
commenced by Professor McVickar at Columbia 
College, and necessarily abandoned at the time 
from illness. He complied with the retpiest, and 
at once entered upon its e.xecution, delivering 
within the months of May and June a course on 
Roman and Italian literature, with that of Eng¬ 
land to the time of Charles the Second. These 
lectures, though prepared almost contemporane¬ 
ously with thoir delivery, were so aitceptable by 
their warm appreciation of the subject and scho¬ 
lar’s enthusiasm, not only to the students but also 
the trustees-of the college, that the plan of an in¬ 
dependent professorship of literature, for Mr. Grif¬ 
fin, was proposed. 

The early part of the ensuing college vacation 
was spent in visits to his friends, and plans of 
study and future usefulness in his sacred profes¬ 
sion. After a Saturday morning passed at the 
college with Professor Anthon in planning a course 
of study of the Gernlan language, to which he 
proposed to devote a portion of his remaining lei¬ 
sure, he employed the afternoon in a walk with 
his brother at Hoboken, He was taken ill on his 
return home with an attack of inflammation, sank 
rapidly, and died on the following Tuesday, Au¬ 
gust 81, 1880. 

The news of his decease reached Bishop Ho¬ 
bart at Auburn, where he too was lying in a 
sickness which was to prove, within a few days 


afterwards, mortaL It is a fact of interest in the 
history of that eminent prelate, as well as in the 
present connexion, that the hxst letter -written by 
iiim was one of condolence with the father of Mr. 
Griffin on their joint bereavement. 

Mr. Griffin’s literary Remains were collected 
by liis brother, and published with a memoir, 
written with characteristic feeling and taste, by 
his friend Profes>or McVickar, in two large oc¬ 
tavo volumes. They include his poems, sevenil 
of which are in the Latin language, and written 
at an early age; a tour through Italy and Swit¬ 
zerland in 1829, with extracts from a j.)nrnal of 
a tour through Prance, England, and Scotland in 
the yeai-s 1828, ’29, and ’30; extracts from lec¬ 
tures on Roman, Italian, and English literature; 
and dissertations, written while the author was 
a student at the Theological Seminary. These 
were selected from mannsoripts, Avhich, if pub¬ 
lished in full, would have fllled six octavo volumes. 
By far the greater portion of those printed, tlie 
journals and lectures, w-ere necessarily written in 
great haste, and probably without any anticipa¬ 
tion that they were to appear in print. The jour¬ 
nals are the simple itinerary of a traveller, making 
no pretensions to any further literary m^rit; the 
lectures are more elaborateperformancos and pos¬ 
sess much merit; the poems are few in number. 


1INE8 OW SEATING TTALT. 

Deb I fossi tu men bella, o almcn pin forte.— FUicaia, 

Would that thou wert more strong, at least less fair, 
Laud of the orange grove and myrile bowerl 
To hail whose strand, to breathe whose genial air. 

Is bliss to all who feel of bliss the power. 

To look upon whose mountains in the hour 
When thy sun sinks in glory, and a veil 
Of purple flows around them, would restore 
I'he sense of beauty when all else might fail 

Would that thou wert more strong, at least less fair. 
Parent of fruits, alas I no more of men ! 

Where springs the olive e’en from mountains bare, 
The yellow harvest loads the svarce tilled plain. 
Spontaneous shoots the vine, in rich festoon 
From tree to tree depending, and the flowers 
"Wreathe with their chaplets, sweet though fading 
soon. 

E’en fallen columns and decaying towers. 

Would that thou wert more strong, at least less fair# 
Home of the beautiful, but not the brave I 
Where noble form, bohl outline, princely air, 
Diatin^ished e’en the peasant and the slave: 
Where, like the goddess sprung from ocean s wave, 
Her mortal sisters boast immortal grace, 

Nor spoil those channs which partial nature gave, 
By art’s weak aids or fashion’s vuin grimace. 

Would that thou wert more strong, at least less fair^ 
Thou nurse of every art, save one alone, 

The art of self-defence I Thy fosterii g care 
Brings out a nobler life fiom senseless stone. 

And bids e’en canvass speak; thy magic tone. 

Infused in music, now constrains the soul 
With tears the power of melody to own, 

And now with passionate throbs that spurn con- 
troL 

Would that thou wert leas fair, at least more strong. 
Grave of the mighty dead, the living mean 1 
Can nothing rouse ye both ? no tyraitt’s wrong, 

No memory of the brave, of what has been! 
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Ton broken arcb once spoke of triumph, then 

That mouldering wall too spoke of brave defence-^ 
Shades of departed heroes, l i^e again! 

Italians, rise, and thrust the oppressors hen eel 

Oh, Italy I tny country, fare thee well I 
For art thou not my country, at whose breast 
Were nurtured those whose thoughts within me 
dweh. 

The fathers of my mind ? whose fame imprest^ 
E’en on my infant fancy, bade it rest 
With patriot fondness on thy hills and streamy 
E’er yet thou didst receive me as a guest. 

Lovelier than I had seen thee in my dreams? 

Then fare thee well, my country, loved and lost; 

Too early lost, alas! when once so dear; 

I turn in sorrow from thy glorious coast, 

And urge the feet forbid to linger here. 

But must I rove by Arno’s current clear. 

And hear the rush of TibeFs yellow flood. 

And wander on the mount, now waste and drear. 
Where Caesar’s palace in its glory stood; 

And see again Pai-thenope’s loved bay, 

And Paestum’s shrines, and Baiae’s classic shore. 
And mount the bark, and listen to tlie lay 
That floats by night through Venice—^i.ever morel 
Far off I seem to hear the Atlantic roar— 

It washes not thy feet, that envious sea. 

But waits, with outstretched arms, to waft me o’er 
To other lands, far, far, alas! from thee. 

Fare, fare thee well once more. I love thee not 
As other things inanimate. Thou.art 
Tlie cherished mistress of my youth; foi^ot 
Thou never eanst be while I have a heart 
Lanched on those waters, wild with storm a id wind, 
I know not, ask not, what may be my lof; 

For, torn from thee, no fear can touch my imnd. 
Brooding in gloom on that one bitter thought 


JOHN HENEY HOPKINS. 

John Henry Hopkins, the son of a merchant of 
Dublin, was born in that city January 30, 1792. 
He was brought by his parents to this country in 
1800. After receiving a classical education at 
school, he passed a twelvemonth in a counting- 
house in Philadelphia; assisted Wilson, the orni¬ 
thologist, in the i)reparation of the ])lates to the 
first four volumes of his work; and was afterwards 
engaged for several years in the iiiamifacture of 
iron. Mr. Hopkins married in 1816, and in 1817 
was admitted to the bar at Pittsburg. He prac¬ 
tised with great success until November, 1823, 
when he abandoned the profession to enter the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
After his ordination as deacon, in December, 
1823, by Bishop White, by whom he was also 
admitted to tlie priesthood in 1824, lie became 
Rector of Trinity Church, Pittsburg, where he re¬ 
mained until 1831, when he removed to Boston as 
assistant minister of Trinity Ohuiv h. In October, 
1832, he was consecrated the first bi-^hop of the 
diocese of Vermont, and since that time resided 
at Burlington till his death, January 9, 1868. 

Bishop Hopkins is the author of several volumes 
on the evidences of Christianity, the primitive 
church, and the distinctive principles of Epis¬ 
copacy,* all of which exhibit research, and are 


♦ Christianity Vindicated, in seven Discourses on the Ex¬ 
ternal Evidences of the New Testament, with a Dissertation. 
Published by Ed. Smith, Burling'ton, Vt., 1S88. 

The Primitive Creed Examined and E.xj>laiaed. the first part 


written in a forcible and animated style. He has 
also published a number of separate sermons and 
pamphlets, t ^ The Life of the late JSt. Bev. John 
Henry HopMns, First Bishop of Vermont^ and 
Seventh Presiding Bishop^ ly One of his Sotis^ 
appeared in 1873. 


containing sixteen discourses on the Ai)ostles’ Creed, for popu¬ 
lar use—the -e.Joad part containing a dissertation on tne testi¬ 
mony of the early councils and the fathers, with observations 
on certain theological errors of the present day. Published by 
the same, 1834. 

The Primitive Church, compared with the Protestant Epis¬ 
copal Chu.'ch of the present day, being an examination of the 
ordinary objections against the church in doctane, worship, 
and goveraraent, designed for popular use, wiih a dissertation, 
on sundry poi.its of theology and practice. Published by V. 
Harrington at Burlington, V t., 1835. A second editioii, revised 
and inotproved, was panted the following year. 

Essay on G-othic .Architecture, with various plans and draw¬ 
ings for church's, dedgned chiefly for the nse of the clergy. 
Royal quarto. Pabliahed by Smith & Hanlngtoa, Burlington, 

The Church of Rome in her Primitive Purity, compared 
with the Oh.irch of Itome at the present d^, addressed to the 
Uoman Hierarchy. 12iiio, Pabashed by v. Hanington, Bur- 
li igton, 183T. :^^b:ish&d, with an introduction by JBev. 
Henry Melvill, B.D., at London, in 1889. 

The Novelties which Disturb onr Peace. 12mo. Published 
by Herman Hooker, Philadelphia, 1844. 

Sixteen Lectures on the Causes, Principles, and Results of 
the British Reformation. Phila., 1C ' I 
The History of I 'u Confe. 12mo. Published by Har¬ 
per «& Brothers, New York, 1853. 

The End of Controversy, Controverted: a Refutatr)n of 
Milners End of Controversy, in . series of letters addressed to 
the Roman Archbishop of Baltimore. 2 vols. 12 jio. Pub¬ 
lished by Pu(hiey <fc Russell, " ‘ Stanford & Swords, New 
York, in 1854. 

The American Citizen: His Rights and Duties According to 
the Spirit of the Constitution, New York, 1857. 

■ A ^riptnral. Ecclesiastical, and Historical View of Slavexy, 
New York, 1863. 

The Law of Ritualism, New York, 1866, 

History of the Clmrch in Verse, New York, 1860. 

Candid Examination whether the Pope is the Great Anti¬ 
christ of Scripture, New York, 1869. 

t Sermon, preached by request before the Howard Benevo¬ 
lent Society, Boston, 1832. 

Sermon, preached by request before the Church Scholarship 
Society at Hartford, CJonn., 1832. 

Sermon, preached by request, at Burlington, ou the doctrine 
of Atonement, 1841. 

Scripture and Tradition, Sermon preached at the Ordination 
of Deacons, New York, 1841. 

Cliarge to the Clergy of Vermont, 1842. 

Letter to the Right Rev. F. P. Kenrick, Roman Bishop of 
Philadelphia, 1842. 

S<*cond Letter to the same, 1843, of which there were two 
(‘(litions. 

Two Discourses on the Second Advent, of which tliere were 
ff'iir editions 

Humble but Earnest Address to the Bishops, Clergy, and 
Laity, on the Progress of TmctHriariism. Published 18^6. 

Pastoral Letter and Con espondence with Rev. Wm. Henry 
Iloit. 

Sermon before the General Convention of 1847. 

Sermon on Epi.-copal Govenmient, preached at the conse¬ 
cration of Bishop potter, of Pennsylvania^ 1845. 

Letter to Rev. Dr. Sea bury, on Ti’actarianism. 1847. 

Two Discourses, preached by request in tlie Cathedral of 
Quebec, on the Religious Education of the Poor. Published 
1835. 

Lecture on the Defect of the Principle of Religious Author¬ 
ity in Modern Education, delivered by request l*efore the 
American Institute of Instruction, at Montpelier, about the 
year 1846 or 1847. 

Discourse on Fraternal Unity, delivered by appointment 
before the Missionary Board, at the General Convention of 
1850, in Cincinnati. 

Address, delivered by request of the Selectmen of St. 
Alban’s, on the death of General Taylor, President of the 
United States, 1850. 

Address, by request, before the Prot. Ep. Historical Society, 
New York, 1851. 

Lecture on Slavery—its religious sanction, its political dan¬ 
gers, and the best method of doing it away, delivered before 
the Young Men’s Associations of Buffalo and Lockport.. Pub¬ 
lished by i*e<iuest, Phinney & Go., Buffalo, 1851, 

Discourse, preached by request, in aid of the Fund for the 
Widows and Orphans of Deceased Clergymen. Boston, 1851. 

Pastoral l^etter on the Support of the Clei^y, 1852, and 1854, 
Defence of the Constitution of the Diocese of Vermont, 1854. 
Tract for the Church in Jerusalem, 1854. 

The True Principles of Restoration to the Episcopal Office. 
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WILLIAM CROSWEIX. 

WuxiAM, the third child of the Rev. Harry Oros- 
well,’*' was bora at Hudson, New York, November 
7,1804, and graduated from Yale College in 1822. 





The next four years were passed in desultory read¬ 
ing and study. His preference was early t()rined 
for a clerical career, but from a distrust of his lit- 
hess for the holy oliice, a distrust arising solely 
from the modesty which characterized him through 
life, it was not until 1826 that he hnully decided 
to enter the ministry. He commenced his pre¬ 
paratory studies at the General Theological Se¬ 
minary in New York, whei’e, owing to ill health, 
he remained hut a short time. After passing a 
brief peiiod at New Haven ho went to Hartford, 
where he edited, with Mr. now Bishop Doane, a 
religious newspaper, The Episcoi)al Watchman. 

in relation to the case of llight Rev. Henry tl. Outierdonk, 
1854. 

Address, delivered by request before the House of Convoca¬ 
tion of Trinity College, Hartford. Conn., 1854, 

Discourse, by request, on the Ijistorical Evidences of Cbris- 
tianity, at Sc. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia. Published 
1854. 

Harry Oroswell was In the early part of lils life a promi¬ 
nent political editor of the Federal party. He commenced hla 
careerin The Balance, apaper published at Hudson, New York, 
which divided the honors with the Farmer's Museum at Wal¬ 
pole, as one of the first literary journals of the country. Mr. 
Oroswell was associated in this enterprjso with Ezra Sampson, 
a clergyman by education, who cainc to Hudson to oflieiate in 
the Presbyterian church of the village, hut from lack of effect¬ 
iveness as a public speaker retired from the pulpit. He subse¬ 
quently gained a wide popular rwutation as the author of a 
series of essays, with the title of The Bri f Beinarkor, which 
were collected from the columns of the Hartford Commit, and 
Tinted in a volume. The collection was republi-hed in 1856 
y D. Appleton h Co. The essays it contains arc briefly writ¬ 
ten compositions, and are in a vein o^nictical common sense. 
Mr. Sampson was also the author < rAe £eau.ii(i» ot'ilbe 
a selection of passages from the sacred volume, and of an JIUs- 
torviul DicUomiry, 

Mr. Oroswell wrote his edltorialo with vigor, and, in accord¬ 
ance with the prevailing spirit of the press at that time, sinike 
with great bitterness of his political opponents. An article 
ublisUed in the Wasp, a journal also under bis direction, on 
efferson, led to a libel suit, and the celebrated trial in which 
Hamilton, in defence of the editor, made his last forensic effort. 

Mr. Oroswell afterwards removed to Albiiny, where he esta¬ 
blished a Federal paper. He was here prosecuted for a libel 
on Mr. Southwick, a leading democratic editor, who recovered 
damages. Mr. Oroswell called on his political friends to enable 
him to meet tlie pecuniary requirements of their service, and 
on their refusal to do so retired from editorial life, and a few 
months after entered the ministry of the Episcopal Ohurch. 
He died at New Haven, March 13,1838. 


He commenced his poetical career in the colnnins 
of this journal with a number of sonnets and short 
poems, which were much admired and widely 
copied. At the end of the second year of their 
joint editorship Mr. Doane removed to Bo.ston to 
become the rector of Trinity ohurch, and Mr. 
Oroswell retired to devote himself exclusively to 
his studies. 

In 1828 he was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Brownell of Connecticut. lie has described the 
emotions of this solemn event in one of the most 
beautiful of his compositions:— 

THE OEDINAI.. 

Alfls, for me, could I forget 
The memory of that day 
Which fills my waking thoughts, nor yet 
L’eii sleep can take away ; 

In dreams I still renew the rites 
Whose strong but mystic chain 
The spirit to its God unites, 

And none can part again. 

How oft the Bishop's form I see. 

And hear that tlirilling tone 
Demanding, wdth authority, 

The heart for God alone I 
Again I kneel as then I knelt, 

While he above me stands, 

And seem to feel as then I felt 
The pressure of his hands. 

Ag in the priests, in meek array. 

As my weak spirit fails, 

Beside me bend them down to pray 
Before the chancel rails; 

As then, the sncramental host 
Of God’s elect are by, 

When many a voice its utterance lost. 

And tears dimmed many an eye. 

As then they on my vision rose. 

The vaulted aisles I see, 

And desk and cushioned book repose 
In solemn sanctity; 

The mitre o’er the marble niche, 

The broken crook and key, 

That from a Bishop’s tomb shone rich 
With polished tracery; 

Tlie hongii gs, the baptismal font,— 

All, all, save me, unchanged,— 

Tlie holy table, as was wont, 

With decency arrat ged; 

Tlie linen cloth, the plate, the cup 
Beneath their coverir g shine, 

Ere priestly hands are lifted up 
To bless the bread and wine. 

The solemn ceremonial past, 

And 1 am set apart 
To servo the Lor^ from first to last. 

With undivided heart. 

And I have sworn, with pledges dire^ 

Which God and man have heard. 

To speak the lioly trutli entire 
In action and in word. 

0 Thou, who in Thy holy place 
Hast set Thine ordei's three, 

Grant me. Thy meanest servant, grace 
To win a good degree; 

That so, replenished from above. 

And in my office tried, 

Thou mayst be honored, and in lovd 
Thy Church be edified. 
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In 1829 Mr. Croswell was admitted to tlie 
priesthoodj and became rector of Christ church, 
an ancient edifice in the vicinity of Copp’s Hill 
burial-ground, Boston. He continued his poeti¬ 
cal contributions, which were almost exclusively 
on topics connected with church ordinances, or 
the duties and affections of Christian life, A 
portion of these were collected and appended by 
Bishop Doane to the first American edition of 
Keble’s Christian Year. 

In 1840 Mr. Croswell resigned the rectorship 
of Christ’s, and accepted that of St. Peter’s church, 
Auburn. He remained in this pari^'-h for four 
years, and during that period married, and be¬ 
came the father of a daughter. 

In 1844 he returned to Boston to take the rec¬ 
torship of a new parish, in process of formation 
by a number of Episcopalians and distinguished 
men of that city, among whom may he mentioned 
Mr. Richard H. Dana and his son, on the prin¬ 
ciple of a rigid adherence to the rubrics of the 
prayer-book in its worship, an enlarged system of 
parochial charity, and a provision by collections 
and subscriptions in the place of pew rents for 
the support of the rector, leaving the seats of the 
church free to all comers. An upper room was 
fitted up in an appropriate manner, and on the 
first Sunday in Advent, 1844, the new rector com¬ 
menced the services of the parish, which, from 
this commencement, took the name of the Church 
of the Advent. Morning and evening prayer was 
henceforward continued eveiy day of the year. 

In condiioting divine service, the rector, during 
the mutual acts of prayer and praise turned in 
the same direction with, instead of, as usual, fac¬ 
ing the other wornhippers, and preached in the 
surplice instead of changing it for a black gown. 
These practices gave great offence to the bi^hop 
of the diocese, Dr. Eastburn, who at the close of 
his first confirmation service in the church, ex¬ 
pressed his disapprobation, coupled with a cen¬ 
sure of a gilt cro-^s placed over the communion 
table. This was fidlowed in a few days by an 
official letter to the same eftect addressed to the 
diocese by the bishop. Dr. Croswell, believing 
himself unjustly censured, responded in a letter, 
citing authorities from the primitive and subse¬ 
quent ages of the church in defence of his jdan. 
He also complained of the bishop for imcanonical 
conduct in publicly censuring a presbyter with¬ 
out giving the opportunity of defence by means 
of a trial. Both parties believing themselves in 
the right, no acconuuodation w^as made of the mat¬ 
ter; the bishop refu'-ed to visit the church unless 
the practices he objected to were discontinued, 
and the parish held their course. In consequence 
of this, candidates for confirmation were obliged, 
accompanied by their rector, to resort to other 
churches to receive the rite. In spite of this un¬ 
happy difficulty the parish prospered. The rector 
was indefatigable in the discharge of the duties 
of charity, sallying forth at all hours and in all 
weathers to relieve the poor and needy, visit and 
comfort the sick and dying. During seasons of 
pestilence he remained in the city, continuing his 
church services as usual and redoubling his care 
of the sick, with the energy and devotion required 
by the crisis. 

Such a career soon won its just meed of bound¬ 
less honor and love from all who came within its 
152 


sphere. It was, however, destined to be as brief 
as beautiful. 

Seven years had thus passed from his arrival 
at Bt)ston to become rector of the Church of the 
Advent, and the upper room had been exchanged 
for an edifice purchased from a congregation of 
another denomination, possessing no architectural 
beauty, but spacious and commodious, when in 
the delivery of a sermon to the children of the 
congregation at the afternoon service of Sunday, 
November 9, 1851, the rector’s voice was ob¬ 
served to falter. He brought his discourse to an 
abrupt close, aud gave out the first stanza of the 
hymn— 

Soldiers of Christ, arise 
And put your armor on. 

Strong in the strength which Christ supplies, 
Through his eternal Sou. 

This he announced instead of the Ixxxviii., as the 
clxxxviii., which contains the following stanza:— 

Deteimined are the d-nys that fly 
Successive o’er thy^ head; 

Tlie numbered hour is on the wing 
That lays thee with tiie dead. 

The choir, however, following directions previ¬ 
ously given, sang the former. At its conclusion 
he knelt in his ordinary place at the chancel rail, 
and said from memory, his b(X)k having dropped 
from his hand, a collect. He then, still kneeling, 
in place of as usual standing and facing the con¬ 
gregation, delivered, in a faltering voice, the clos¬ 
ing benediction. A portion of the auditory went 
to his assistance, and Imre him helpless to the 
ve^try-room and in a carriage to his home. He 
was conscious, but unable to speixk distinctly, and 
uttered but a few words. Apprised by his phy¬ 
sicians of his imminent danger he closed his eyes 
as if ill slumber. His friend, the Rev. Dr. Eaton, 
was soon by his bedside, and finding him unable 
to speak, and apparently unconscious, took his 
hand, and offered the ‘‘ cbrainendatory prayer for 
a sick pei’son at the point of departure,” provided 
by the Book of Oouimon-Prayer, As the word, 
amen, was pronounced by the venerable priest, 
the last breath was perceived to pa.-s, gently, 
quietly, and without a struggle.” 

The beautiful harmony of the death with the 
life of Dr. Croswell, combined with the respect 
lelt for his talents and example, called forth many 
expressions of sympathy witli his bereaved family 
and congregation. At his funeral his body was 
carried from his house to the (;hurch by eight of 
his parishioners, and accompanied by a committee 
ot wardens and vestrymen to the cemetery at New 
Haven, where it was buried, in conformity with 
tlie wishes of thfe deceased, “ deep in the ground.” 
The affecting scene of the ninth of November is 
commemorated regularly on the annual recurrence 
of tlie (lay by an appropriate sermon. 

Ill 1853 a biography of Dr. Croswell, by his 
father, was published in one octavo volume. It 
contains, in addition to selections from his corre¬ 
spondence, a collection of his poems, scattered 
through the narrative in the order in which they 
were written, and in connexion with the events by 
which they were, in some oases, occasioned. These 
poems were never collected by their author, and 
have not appeared in a separate collectif e form 
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since Ms death. PTotwithstanding that their re^ 
ligious as well as poetic beauty deni and their issue 
in a cheap, popular form, we should almost regret 
their severance from the connexion in whic*h a 
wise and loving parental hand has placed them. 
As we meet them in turning over the pages of 
the biography they seem to us like the beautiful 
carvings, the string-cours-es, corbels, pendants, 
brackets, niches, aii<l tabernacle work of a Chris¬ 
tian cathedral, adorning and strengthening the 
solid fabric, while placing the oiniameiital in due 
subordination to the usefal. 

Although Dr. Croswell’s poems were almost 
exclusively on topics suggested by the memorial 
seasons and observances of hallowed Ohristian 
usage or devoted to friendship, he occasionally 
wrote in a playful vein. His New Year’s verses in 
the Argus f(.)r 1842, “From the Desk of Poor 
Richard, Jr.,” are a clever reproduction with im¬ 
provements of his own of that sage’s maxims 

Poor Richard knows full well distress 
Is real, and no dream; 

And yet life’s bitterest ills have less 
Of bitter than they seem. 

Meet like a man thy coward pains, 

And some, be sure, will flee; 

Nor doubt the worst of what remains 
Will biessiugs prove to thee. 

In 1848 he was called upon to deliver a Com¬ 
mencement poem at Trinity College. The poem 
may be said, in the language of his biographer, 
“ to be a metrical e&^ay on the reverence due to 
sacred places and holy things, and an exhortation 
to the cultivation of such reverence, especially in 
the church and its academical institutions.” Ho 
reverts to his Alma Mater, Yale, with this allu¬ 
sion to its patron Berkeley. 

There first we gazed on the serene expanse 
Of Berkeley’s bright and heuvenly countenance. 
And could not but contrast it, in our sport. 

With thy pinched visage, prick-cared Davenport; 
Nor queried, fis we turned to either face, 

Which wet 6 the real genius of the place. 

Taught, ill a brother’s words, to love in rhee 
** Earth’s every virtue, wit in p<>esy,” 

0 Berkeley, as I read, with moistened eyes. 

Of thy sublime but blasted enterprise, 

Refusing, in thy pure, unselfish aim, 

To sell to vulgar wealth a founder’s fame, 

But in thy fervor sacrifieiiig all 
To objects worthy of the nnme of Paul,— 

What joy to see in our official line 
A faith revived, identical with thine; 

Pledged to fulfil the spijit of thy scheme, 

And prove thy college no ideal dream. 

And when, on yonder walls, we now survey 
The man “ whose grace chalked his successor’s , way/’ 
And study, Samuel, thy majestic head, 

By Berkeley’s son to lieaven’s anointing led. 

And see the ways of Providence combine 
The gentle bishop with the masculine, 

We pray this noblest offspring of thy see 
May honor Berkeley, nor dishonor thee. 

In his ideal picture of a university, he pays a 
tribute to several living authors. 

Thus in the morning, far from Babel’s dust. 

These August days might yet be days august, 

And words of power the place miglit glorify. 

Which willingly the world would not let die. 


There Dana might, in happiest mood, rehearse 
Some last great effort of his deathless verse; 

Or Irving, like Arcadian, might beguile 
The gohlen hours with his melodious style ; 

Or he who takes no second living rank 
Among the classics of the Churcii—Verplanck; 
Or he whose course “ right onward” here begun. 
Now sheds its brightness over Burlington, 
(Where our young sons like noble sapli. gs grow, 
And daughters like the polished pillars show,) 
And with the elder wortliies, join the throng 
Of young adventurers for the prize of sojig. 

TO MY YATHEXt. 

My father, I recall the dream 
Of childish joy and wonder. 

When thou wast young as I now seem, 
bay, thirty-three, or under; 

When on thy temples, as on mine, 

Time just began to sprinkle 
Ills first grey hairs, and traced the sign 
Of many a coming wrinkle, 

I recognise thy voice’s tone 
As to myself I’m talking; 

And this firm tread, how like thine own. 
In thought, the study walking ^ 

As, musing, to and fro I pass, 

A glance across my shoulder 
Would bring thine image in the glass, 
Were it a trifle older. 

My father, proud am I to bear 
Thy face, thy form, thy stature, 

But happier far might I but share 
More of thy better nature ; 

Thy patient progress after good, 

. All obstacles disdaining, 
f Tliy courage, faith, and fortitude. 

And spirit uncomplaining. 

Tlieu for the day that I was born 
Well might I joy, and borrow , 

No longer of the coming morn 
Its trouble or its sorrow; 

Content I’d be to take iny chance 
In either world, possessing 
For my complete inheritance * 

- Thy vii-tues and thy blessing 1 


NATUBB AKD BEVEliATIOIT. 

I wandered by the biiryii g-place, 

And sorely there I wept, 

To think how many of my friends 
Within its mansions slept; 

And, wrung with bitter grief, I cried 
Aloud in my despair, 

** Where, dear companions, have yc fled ? ” 
And Echo answered, “ Where? ” 

While Nature’s voice thus flouted me, 

A voice from heaven replied, 

** 0, weep not for the happy dead 
Who in the Lord have died; 

Sweet is their rest who sleep in Christ, 
Though lost a while to thee; 

Tread in their steps, and sweeter still 
Your meeting hour shall bol ” 

Tms Also SHALL PASS AWAY. 

When morning suiiheams round me shed 
Their light and influence blest, 

When floweiy paths before me spread. 
And life in smiles is drest; 
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In darHing lines that dim each ray 
' I read, “ This, too, shall pass away.” 

When miirhy clouds o’eihang tlie shy. 

Far down the vale of years, 

And vainly looks the tearful eye. 

When i.ot a hope appears, 

Lo, charac ers of glory play 

'Mid siiades: “ This, too, slmll pass away.” 

Blest words, that temper pleasure's beam. 
And lighten sorrow’s gloom. 

That early sadden youth’s bright dream. 

And cheer the old man’s tomb. 

Unto that world be ye my stay. 

That world which shad not pass away, 

IBSAUi. CXXXVII. 

By the waters of Babel we sat down and wept. 

As we called our dear Zion to mind; 

And our harps that in joy we so often had swept 
Kow sighed on the trees to the wiud. 

Then they that had carried us captive away. 

In mockery challenged a song. 

And ringing out niirtli from our sadne*^, would say. 
Sing the strains that to Zion belong.” 

O, how shall we sing the ineffable song 
In a godless and barbarous laud ? 

If the minstrels of Salem could do her such wrong, 
Be palsied each cunning right hand. 

Let my tongue to the roof of my mouth ever cling. 
If aught else should its praises employ. 

Or if Stem’s high glories it choose not to sing. 
Above all terrestrial joy. 

Remember the children of Edom, 0 Lord, 

How they cried, in Jerusalem’s woe. 

Her ramparts and battlements raze with the sword, 
Her temples and towei*s overthrow. 

0 daughter of Babel I tby ruin makes baste; 

And blessed be he who devours 
Thy children with famine and misery waste. 

As thou, in thy rapine, served ours. 

A SmSTDAT-SCHOOL HTJOC. 

The sparrow finds a house. 

The little bird a nest; 

Deep in thy dwelling, Lord, they come. 

And fold their young to rest. 

And shall wO be afraid 
Our little ones to bring 
"Within thine ancient altar’s shade. 

And underneath thy wing ? 

There guard them as thine eye. 

There keep them without spot. 

That when the spoiler passeth by 
Destruction touch them not. 

Thei'e nerve their souls with might. 

There imi’se them with thy love. 

There plume them for their final flight 
To blessedness above. ^ 

HYMIT rOR AnVEOT. 

While the darkness yet hovers. 

The harbinger star 
Peeps through and discovers 
The dawn from afar; 

To many an aching 
And watch-wearied eye, 

The dayspring is breaking 
Once more from on high. 

With lamps trimmed and burning 
The Church on her way 


To meet thy returning, 

0 b.-ight King of day I 
Goes forth and rejoices. 

Exulting and free. 

And sends from all voices 
Hosannas to thee. 

She ca^ts off her sorrows. 

To rise and to shine 
With the lustre she borrows^ 

O' Saviolir! from thine. 

Look down, for thine honor, 

O Lord! and increase 
In t!iy mercy upon her 
The blessing of peace. 

Her children with trembling 
Await, but not fear, 

Till the time <»f assembling 
Bofore thee draws nenr; 

When, freed from all sadness, 

And sorrow, and pain, 

Tlicy shall meet thee in gladness 
And^ giory again. 

3>E pRonnuns. 

“ Tiere may be a cfond w-i’^hont a rainbow, but there cannot 
be a rainbow without a cloud.’’ 

My soul was dark 

But for the golden light and rainbow hue. 

That, sweeping heaven with their triumphal arc 
Break on the view. 

Enough to feel 

That God indeed is good. Enough to know, 
Without the gloomy cloud, he could reveal 
Ko beauteous bow. 

traveller’s htmx. 

In journeyings often,” 

Lord! go with us, and we go 
Safely through the weariest length, 
Trsvelhng, if thou will’st it so, 

In the greatness of thy strength; 

Through the day and through the dark. 

O’er the land, and o’er the se i, 

Speed the wheel, and steer the bark. 

Bring us where we feign would be. 

In the self-controlling car, 

’Mid the engine’s iron din. 

Waging elemental war, 

Flood without, and flood within, 

Through the day, and through the dark, 

O’er the land, and o’er tlie sea. 

Speed the wheel, and steer the bark. 

Bring us where we fain would be. 


HORACE BUSHNELL. 

This eminent thinker and divine a native ot 
Connecticut, born about the year 1804, in Kpw 
Preston, in the town of Washington, Litchfield 
county. He was, as a hoy, employed in a fiiUing- 
mill in his nati ve village. He became a graduate 
of Yale in 1827. After this he was engaged for 
a while as a literary editor of the Journod of Com¬ 
merce, at New York. He was, from 1829 to 
1831, a tutor in Yale College; and, at this time^ 
applied himself to the study of law, and after¬ 
wards of theology. In May, 1833. he was called 
to his present post of ministenal duty, m pastor 
of the North Congregational Church, in Hart¬ 
ford. He early became a contributor to the 
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higher religions periodicals. In 1837, he deli- 
TCred the Phi Beta Kappa oration at New Haven, 
On the JPrincipfea of National Q-reatness, His 
series of theological publications commenced in. 
18iT, witli liis volume, Yiewn of Christian Nur¬ 
ture^ and of Subjects adjacent thereto. In this 
he presents hi.s views of the spiritual economy of 
reviviils, in which he marks out the philoso]>hical 
limitations to a system which had been carried to 
excess. The Organic Unity of the Family” is 
.another chapter of this worls:, which shows the 



' author’s happy method of surrounding and pene¬ 
trating a subject. This was followed, in 1849, 
by Ms book entitled God in Christ-—Three Dis¬ 
courses.^ delitered at New EateOy Cambridge.^ and 
Andover.^ 'with a PTelindnary Dissertation on 
Language. The^ view of the doctrine of the 
Trinity set forth in this book, met with discussion 
pn all sides, and much opposition from sonic of 
•the author’s Congregational brethren, and was 
the means of bringing him before the Ministerial 
Association, with which he is connected. The 
argument was a metaphysical one, and pursued 
by Dr. Buslmell with his customary acumen. 
The m.dn points of defence were presented to 
the public in 1851, in a new volume, Christ in 
Theology being the Answer of the Author before 
the Hartford Central Association of Minis.ers.^ 
October 1849, for the Doctrines of the Book 
entitled God in Christ. As an indication of the 
material with which Dr. Du.dinell has to deal in 
these discourses, the enumeration of the elements 
of theological opinion may be cited from the 
Preface to this volume. “ To see brought u]),’^ 
he writes, “ in di.'ttinct array before us the multi¬ 
tudes of leaders and schools, and theologio wars 
of only the century past,—^the Suprahipsarians 
and Sublapsanans; the Arniinianizers and the 
true Calvinists; the Pelagians and Augustinians; 
the Tasters and the Exercisers; E.xercisers by 
Divine Efficiency and by Human Self-Efficiency ; 
the love-to-beiug-in-general virtue, the willing- 
to-be-dan in ed virtue, and the love-to-one’s- 
greatest-happiness virtue; no ability, all ability, 
'and moral and natural ability distinguished; 
disciples by the new-creating act of Omnipotence, 
and by change of the governing purpose; atone¬ 
ment by punishment and by expression; limited 
and general; by imputation and without imputa¬ 
tion ; Trinitarians of a three-fold distinction, of 
three psychologic persons, or of three sots of 
attributes; under a unity of oneness, or of neces¬ 
sary agreement, or of society and deliberative 
council;—nothing, I think, would more certainly 
disenchant us ot our confidence in systematic 
orthodox'y and the possibility, in human language, 
of an exact theologic science, than an exposition 
so practical and serious, and withal so indis¬ 
putably mournful, so mournfully indisputable.” 
The remaining theological writings of Dr. Bush- 


nell are included in his contributions to the 
Reviews.* 

In another department of composition, that of 
the philos()])}iical essay, mingling subtle and 
refined speculation with the affairs of every-day 
life, he hari achieved distinguished success, in a 
manner peculiarly his own. With this class of his 
writings may be included a review of Brigham’s 
Influence of Religion on Health iu the Christian 
Spectator (viii. 51); an article on Taste and 
Fashion, in the New Englander, 1843; a Dis¬ 
course before the Alumni of Yale College, 1843, 
on The Moral Tendencies and Itesults of Human 
History; an address before the Hartford County 
Agricultural Society, 1846 ; Work and JPlay^ an 
oration before tlie Phi Beta Kappa, at Cambridge, 
1848 : and several special sermons, which have 
been printed, entitled Unconscious Lfluence; the 
Day (f Hoads —tracing tlm progress of civilization 
by the great national highways; a similar dis¬ 
course, The Northern Iron; Barbarism the 
First Danger., in allusion to emigration; Heli- 
gious Music ; and Politics under the Law of God, 
In 1840, Dr. Buslmell pronounced au oration, 
The Fathets of New England., before the New 
England Society of New York; and, in 1851, 
Speech for Connecticut., being an Historical Esti¬ 
mate of the StatCy delivered before, and printed 
by, the Legislature. 

i-LAY, A LIFE OF FttBEDOM.f 

Thus it is that work prepares the state of play. 
Passii.g over now to this latter, observe the intense 
iQngii g of the race for some such higher and freer 
state of bci. g. They call it by no name. Probably 
most of them have but dimly conceived what they 
are after. The more evident will it be that they are 
after this, when we find them covering over the 
whole ground of life, and filling up the contents of 
history, with their counterfeits or misconceived 
attempts. If the hidden fire is seen bursting up on 
every side, to vent itself in flame, we may certainly 
know that the ground is full. 

Let it not surprise you, if I name, as a first illus¬ 
tration here, the general devotion of our race to 
money. This passion for money is allo\ve<l to be a 
sordid passion,—one that is rankest in the least 
generous and most selfish of mankind; and yet a 
conviction has always been felt, that it must have 
its heat in the most central fires and divincst affini¬ 
ties of our nature. Thus, the poet calls it the auri 
sacra fames, — sacra, as being a curse, and that in 
the divine life of the race. Childhood beii g passed, 
and the play-fund of motion so far spent that run¬ 
ning on foot no longer appears to bo tlie joy it was, 
the older child, now called a man, fancies that it 
wdll make him happy to ride! Or ho imnginee, 
which is much the same, some loftier state of heing, 
—call it rest, retirement, competence, iiulepeiKience, 
—^110 matter by what name, only be it a condition 
of use, ease, liberty, and pure enjoyment And so 
we find the whole race at work to got rid of work ; 
drudging themselves to-day, in the hope of play to¬ 
morrow. This is that sacra fames, which, miscon- 


• Articles: Review of “ The Errors of the Times,” a 
charge by the lit. Rev. T. 0. Brownell, Bishop of the Diocese 
of Connecticut: New Englander, vol. ii., lo44. Evangelical 
Alliance : lb. v. 1S47. Christian Oomprobunsiveiiess: Ib. 
vl. 1848. The Christian Trinity, a Praetlcai Truth : Ib. xil. 
1854. 

In 1847, Dr. Bushnoll addressed a “ Letter to the Pope,” 
which was printed iu London. 

. t Prom the Phi Beta Kapjm Oration, 1848. 
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ceivii^g its own nnutterable longlrgs after spiritnal 
play, proposes to itself the dull felicity of cessation, 
and drives the world to madness in pursuit of a 
counterfeit, which it is work to obtain, work also to 
keep, and yet harder work oftentimes to enjoy. 

Here, too, is the secret of that profound passion 
for the drama, which has been so conspicuous in the 
cultivated nations. We love to see life in its feel¬ 
ing and activity, separated fiom its labors and 
histoiie results. Could we see all human changes 
transjnre poetically or creatively, that is, in play, 
lettii g onr soul play with them as they pass, then 
it -were only poetry to live. Then to admire, love, 
laugh,—^then to abhor, pity, weep,—all were alike 
grateful to us; for the yiew of sufireri; g separated 
from all reality, save what it has to feeling, only * 
yields a painful joy; which is the deeper joy because 
of the pain. Hence the written drama, offeii g to 
view in its impersonations a life o.ie side of lixC, a 
life in which all the actings appear without tl e ends 
and simply as in play, becomes to the cultivated 
reader a sprii g of the intensest and most captivat¬ 
ing spiritual incitement. He beholds the creative 
genius of a man playirg out impersonated groups 
and societies of men, clothii'g each with life, passion, 
individuality, and character, by the fertile activity 
of his own inspired feeling. Meantime the writer 
himself is hidden, and c^not even suggest his 
existence. Hence egotism, which also is a form of 
work, the dullest, most insipid, least inspiring of all 
human demonstrations, is nowhere allowed to ob¬ 
trude itself As a reader, too, he has no ends ta 
think of or to fear,—^nothing to do, but to play the 
characters into his feeling as creatures existing for 
his sake. In this view, the drama, as a product of 
genius, is, within a certain narrow limit, the realiza¬ 
tion of play. 

But far less elTeetively, or more faintly, when it is 
acted. Then the counterfeit, as it is more remote, 
is more feeble. In the reading we invent our own 
sceneries, clothe into form arid expression each one 
of the characters, and play out our own liberty in 
them as freely, and sometimes as divinely, as they. 
Whatever reader, therefore, has a soul of true life 
and fire within him, finds all expectation balked, 
when he becomes an auditor a. d spectator. The 
scenery is tawdry and flat, the characters, defi 
nitely measured, have lost their ir.finity, so to 
speak, a..d thus their freedom, and what before was 
play descends to nothii g better or more inspired 
than work. It is called going to the play, but it 
should rather be called going to the work, that is, 
to see a play worked, (yes, an opei'a ! that is it 1)— 
men and women inspired through their memoty, 
and acting their inspirations by rote, panting into 
love, pumpii g at the tountains of grief, whmpirg 
out the passions into fury, and dying to fulnl the 
contract of the evening, by a forced holdirsg of the 
breath. And yet this feeble counterfeit of play, 
which some of us would call only “very tragical 
mirth,” has a power to the multitude. They are 
moved, thiulled it may be, with a strange delight. 
It is as if a something in their nature, higher than 
they themselves know, were quickened into power, 
—^namely, that divine instinct of play, in which the 
summit of our nature is most clearly revealed. 

In like manner, the passion of our race for war, 
and the eager admiration yielded to warlike ex¬ 
ploits, are resolvable principally into the same 
fundamental cause. Mere ends and uses do not 
satisfy us. We must get above prudence and 
economy, into something that partakes of inspira¬ 
tion, be the cost what it may. Hence war, another 
and yet more magnificent counteifeit of play. 
Thus there is a great and lofty virtue that we call 


courage {cour-age\ taking our name from the heart. 
It is the greatness of a great lieart, the repose and 
confidence of a man whose soul is rested in truth 
and principle. Such a man has no ends ulterior tp^-- 
his duty,—duty itself is his end. He is in it there¬ 
fore as in play, lives it as an inspiration. Lifted 
thus out of mere prudence and contrivance, he is 
also lifte I above fear. Life to him is the outgoing 
of his great heart {heari-age\ actio i from the heart. 
And because he now can die, without being shaken 
or perturbe I by any of the dastardly feelings that 
belong to self-seekiiig and work, because he partakes 
of the inipi'^ibility of his principles, we call him a 
hero, regarding him as a kind of god, a man who 
has gone up iiito the sphere of the divine. 

Then, since courage is a joy so high, a virtue of so 
great majesty, what could happen but that many 
will covet both the internal exaltation and the out¬ 
ward repute of it? Thus comes bnavery, which is 
the counterfeit, or mock virtue. Courage is of the 
heart, as we have sai 1; bravery is of the will. One 
is the spontaneous joy and repose of a truly great 
soul; ttie other, bravery, is after an end ulterior to 
itself, and, in that view, is bat a form of work,— 
about the hardest work, too, I fancy, that some men 
undertake. What can be harder, in fart, than to 
act a great heart, when one has nothing but a will 
wherewith to do it? 

Thus you will see that courage is above danger, 
bravery in it, doing battle on a level with it. One 
13 secure and tranquil, the other suppresses agitation 
or conceals it, A right mind fortifies one, shame 
stimulates the other. Faith is the nerve of one, risk 
the plag le and tremor of the otlier. For if I may 
tell you just here a very importaat secret, there be 
many that are called heroes who are yet without 
courage. They brave danger by their will, when 
their heart trembles. They make up in violence 
what tliey want in tranquillity, and drown the 
tumult of their fears in the rage of their passions. 
Enter the heart and you shall find, too often, a das¬ 
tard spirit lurking in your hero. Call him still a 
brave man, if you will, only remember that he lacks 
courage. 

No, the true hero is the great, wise man of duty, 
—he whose soul is armed by truth and supported 
by the smile of God,—he who meets life’s perils 
with a cautious but tranquil spirit, gatliers strength 
by faci .g its storms, and dies, if he is called to die, 
as a Christian victor at the post of duty. And if 
we must have heroes, and wars wherein to make 
them, there is no so brilliant war as a war with 
wrong, no hero so fit to be 8u:ig ns he who has 
gained the bloodless victory of truth and mercy. 

But if bravery be not the same as courage, still it 
is a very imposing and plausible counterfeit The 
man himself is told, after the occ ision is past, how 
heroically he bore himself, and when once his 
nerves have become tranquillized, he begins even to 
believe it And since we cannot stay content in the 
dull, uninspired world of economy and work, we 
are as ready to see a hero as he to be one. Nay, we 
must have our heroes, as I just stiid, and we are 
ready to harness ourselves, by the million, to any 
man who will let us fight him out the name. Thus 
we find out occasions for war,—wrongs to be re¬ 
dressed, revenges to be taken, such as we may feign 
inspiration and play the great heart under. We 
collect armies, and dress up lenders in gold and 
high colors, meaning, by the brave look, to inspire 
some notion of a hero beforehand. Then we set the 
men in phalanxes and squadrons, where the per¬ 
sonality itself is taken away, and a vast impersonal 
person called an army, a magnanimous and brave 
monster, is all that remnins. The masses of fierce 
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cplor, tbe glitter of > steel, the dancing plumes, the 
waving flags, the deep throb of the iiuisic lifting 
every foot,—raider these tlie living a:ires of men, 
osaessed by the one thought of playing brave to- 
ay, are rolled on to battle. Thunder, fire, dust, 
blood, groans,—what of these ?—nobody thinks of 
these, for nobody dares to tliiiik till the day is over, 
and then the world rejoices to behold a new batch 
of heroes 1 

And this is tlie deviFs play, that we call war. 
We have had it going on ever since the old geologic 
er4a was finished. We are sick enough of the matter 
of it We understand well enough that it is not 
good economy. But we cannot live on work. We 
must have courage, inspiration, greatness, play. 
Even the moral of our nature, that which is to 
weave us into f-o dal union with our kind before 
God, is itself tliirsti. g after play ; and if we cannot 
have it in good, why then let us have it in as good 
as we can. It is at least some etiinfort, that we do 
not mean quite as badly in these wars as some men 
say. We are nob in love with murder, we are not 
simple tigers in feeling, and some of us come out of 
battle with kind and gentle qualities loft -We only 
must have our play. 

JS'ote also this, that, since the metaphysics of 
fighting have been investigated, we have learned to 
make much of wliat we call the moral of the army; 
by which we mean’ the feeling that wants to play- 
brave. Only it is a little sad to remember that this 
same moral, as it is called, is the true, eternal, moral 
nature of the man thus terribly perverted,—^that 
which was designed to link him to his God and his 
kind, and ought to be the spring of his imu.ortal 
inspirations, 

Tliere has been much of speculadon among the 
learned concerning the origin of chivalry ; nor has 
it always been clear to what human elements this 
singular institution is to be referred. But when we 
look on man, not as a creature of mere u derstaiid- 
ing and reason, h-'t as a creature also of play, essen¬ 
tially a pO'.'t in that whioh constitutes his higher 
life, we seem to nave a solution of tl.e origin of 
chivalry, which is sufficient, whether it be true or 
not. In t!ie forswearing of labor, in the brave ad¬ 
ventures of a life in arms, in the ii»teuse ideal devo¬ 
tion to woman as her protector and avenger, in the 
self-renouncing and almost self-oblivious worship of 
honor,—what do we see in those but the mock 
moral doings of a creature who is to escape self-love 
and the service of ends in a free, spontaneous life of 
goodness,—in whom courage, delicacy, honor, disin¬ 
terested deeds, are themselves to be the inspiration, 
as they are the end, of his being ? 

I might also sliow, passing into the sphere of 
religion, how legal obedience, which is work, always 
descends into superstition,'and tlnis that religion 
must, in its very nature and life, bo a form of play, 
—worship offered, a devotion paid, not for some 
ulterior end, but as being its own end and joy. I 
might also show, in the same manner, that ail the 
enthusiastic, fanatical, and properly quietistic modes 
of religion are as many distinct counterfeits, and, in 
that manner, illustrations of ray subject. But tliis 
,you will see at a glance, without illustration. Only 
observe how vast a field our illustrations cover. In 
the i]ifatuated zeal of our race for the acquisition of 
money, in the drama, in war, in chivalry, in per¬ 
verted religion,—in all these forms, covering almost 
the whole ground of humanity with counterfeits of 
play, that are themselves the deepest movements of 
the race, I show you the boundless sweep of this 
divine instinct, and how surely -we may know that 
the perfected state of man is a state of beauty, truth, 
and love, where life is its own end aiid joy. 


In. 1858, Dr. Bushnell published Sermons for 
the ITew Life (12mo, pp. 456), a series of twen¬ 
ty-three discourses, dedicated to his ‘‘ dear flock 
in Hartford,” marked by the spirituality, eleva¬ 
ted views, ingenious illustration and fervent elo¬ 
quence which characterize all his productions of 
this class, and his writings generally. The same 
year he published Wature and the Supernatural^ 
as together Constituting the one System of God 
(12mo, pp. 528), a theological treatise under¬ 
taken mainly to establish the credibility and 
historic fact of what is supernatural in the Chris¬ 
tian Gospelsa subject pursued with the au¬ 
thor’s accustomed acumen and originality of 
treatment. In 1860, appeared Christian ILur- 
ture (12mo, pp. 407), an enlargement and de¬ 
velopment of a brief work previously issued by 
him under this title, and now extended by the 
introduction of thirteen new essays or discourses, 
arranged under the two-fold heads of ‘‘ The Doc¬ 
trine ” and “ The Mode,” or the theory and prac¬ 
tice of Christianity, the latter with especial re¬ 
lation to the family. In 1864, he collected a 
number of essays and addresses, under the title 
of the first of tlie series, Work and Flay^ or 
Literary Varieties (12mo, pp. 464). Several 
of these are of an historical character, as the 
“ Historical Estimate” of Connecticut—a speech 
delivered before the Legislature of that State, at 
fhe inauguration of a Formal School in 1851, 
and others of much ingenuity of illustration on 
social affairs, as ‘‘ The Age of Homespun,” The 
Day of Roads,” dec. • This is one of the most 
])opular in subject of the author’s books, being 
of a purely literary and philosophical character. 
The same year he published Christ and Ms Sal- 
mtion^ in Sermons mriotcsly related thereto 
('12mo, pp. 456), a series of twenty-one dis¬ 
courses. In 1865 appeared a new theological 
work, The Vicarious Sacrifice^ Grounded on 
Trinciples of Vnirersal Obligation, 

**Dr. Bushnell (who resigned his pastorate 
some years since), has published three later 
works: Moral Uses of Dark Things,, Wo¬ 

men's Suffrage, or Beform Against JVature, 18G9, 
which agitation he characterizes as ‘‘an attempt 
to make triumpets out of flutes, and sun-flowers 
out of violets ; ” and Sermons on Limng Sitb- 
jects^ 1872. In the former book, the domain 
of natural theology is sought to be enlarged 
from the merely physical to the moral uses ‘^of 
all the contrivances to bo looked for in God’s 
works:” Yet the author has chosen to cast his 
views — to quote his own words— “in a man¬ 
ner as neglectful of system as possible,” that 
they may he read with the varying moods of 
the mind. This delicate task has been con¬ 
ducted with skill and thoughtful labor, unfold¬ 
ing the deeper mciininga of night and sleep, of 
want and waste, of had government, of obliv¬ 
ion or dead history, of physical pain, of winter, 
of plague and pestilence, of insanity, of the mu¬ 
tabilities of life, etc. 

THE AGE OF HOMKSFUH— FROM WORK AND PLAT. 

... I have spoken of the great advance in hun 
man society, indicated by a transition ft om a dress 
of skins to that of cloth — an advance of so great 
a dignity, that spinning and weaving were looked 
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•apon as a feind of fine art, or polite accomplisii- 
ment. Another advance, and one that is equally 
remarkable, is indicated by the transition from a 
dress of homespun to a dress of factory cloth, 
produced by machinery and obtained by the 
exchanges of commerce, at home or abroad. This 
transition we are now making, or rather, I should 
say, it is already so far made that the very terms, 
domestic manvfacture,^^ have quite lost their 
meaning; being applied to that which is neither 
domestic, as being made in the house, nor manu¬ 
facture, as being made by the bands. 

This transition from mother and daughter power 
to water and steam power is a great one, greater 
by far than many have as yet begun to conceive— 
one that is to carry with it a complete revolution 
of domestic life and social manners. If, in this 
transition, there is something to regret, there is 
more, I trust, to desire. If it carries away the 
old simplicity, it must also open higher possi¬ 
bilities of culture and social ornament. The prin¬ 
cipal danger is, that, in removing the rough 
necessities of the homespun age, it may takeaway 
also the severe virtues and the homely but deep 
and true piety by which, in their blessed fruits, as 
we are all here testifying, that age is so honorably 
distinguished. Be the issue what it may, good or 
bad, hopeful or unhopeful, it has come; it is 
already a fact, and the consequences must follow. 

If' our sons and daughters should assemble a 
hundred years hence, to hold another celebration 
like this, they will scarcely be able to imagine the 
Arcadian pictures now so fresh in the memories 
of many of us, though to the younger part already 
matters of hearsay, more than of personal knowl¬ 
edge or remembrance. Everything that was most 
distinctive of the old homespun mode of life will 
then have passed away. The spinning-wheels of 
wool and fiax, that used to buzz so familiarly in 
the childish ears of some of us, will be heard no 
more forever; seen no more, in fact, save in the 
halls of the Antiquarian Societies, where the deli¬ 
cate daughters will be asking, what these strange 
machines are, and how they were made to go ? 
The huge, hewn-timber looms, that used to occupy 
a room by themselves in the farm-houses, will be 
gone, cut up for cord-wood, and their heavy 
thwack, beating up the woof, will be heard no 
more by the passer-by — not even the Antiquarian 
Halls will find room to harbor a specimen. The 
long strips of linen, bleaching on the grass, at¬ 
tended by a sturdy maiden, sprinkling them, each 
hour, from her water can, under a broiling sun — 
thus to prepare the Sunday linen for her brothers 
and her own wedding outfit, will have disappeared, 
save as they return to fill a picture in some novel 
or ballad of the old time. The tables will be 
spread with some cunning, water-power Silesia 
not yet invented, or perchance with some meaner 
fabric from the cotton mills. The heavy Sunday 
coats that grew on sheep individually remembered 
— more comfortably carried, in warm weather, on 
the arm — and the specially fine-striped blue and 
white pantaloons of linen just from the loom, 
will no longer be conspicuous in processions of 
footmen going to their homespun worship, but 
will have given place to processions of broadcloth 
gentlemen lolling in the upholstery of their 
coaches, able to worship, it may be, in a more cul¬ 
tivated figure, but not with a finer sincerity. The 
churches, too, that used to be simple brown meet¬ 
ing-houses covered with rived clapboards of oak, 
will have come down, from the bleak hill-tops into 
the close villages and populous towns that crowd 


the waterfalls and the railroads; and the old 
burial-places, where the fathers sleep, will be left 
to their lonely altitude — token shall we say, of an 
age that lived as much nearer to heaven, and as 
much less under the world. The change will be 
complete. Would that we might raise some 
worthy monument to a social state, then to be 
passed by, worthy, in all future time, to be held 
in the dearest reverence. 

It may have seemed extravagant or fantastic, to 
some of you, that I should think to give a char¬ 
acter of the century now past, under the one ar¬ 
ticle of homespun. It certainly is not the only, 
or in itself the chief article of distinction; and 
yet we shall find it to be a distinction that runs 
through all others, and gives a color to the whole 
economy of life and chaiacter, in the tunes of 
which we speak. 


**OBLIVION, on PBAB HISTOEV — FROM MORAL USES OF 
DARK THINGS. 

If there be any thing worth living for, in the 
case of a man or a people, most of us would be 
ready, by a kind of natural inference, to conclude 
that there must be so much that is worth being 
remembered. In this inference, too, we are helped 
by the filial reverence that hinds us to the men or 
ages that have gone before us, and by the almost 
invincible instinct of historic curiosity itself; al¬ 
lowing us never to rest without knowing some¬ 
thing of the strange world-field behind us, and 
the seeds out of which we have come. We have 
it also as a maxim, that we differ as men from the 
brutes, chiefly in our capacity to profit by exam¬ 
ple, and we even go so far in this matter, as to 
think that we make out real philosophies of his¬ 
tory; And yet of all that we call history — that 
is, hiiman history — the greater part is dead, ut¬ 
terly gone out and lost. The rocks of the world 
have registered the story of creatures far inferior. 
Even the birds have printed their tracks, and the 
rain-drops spattered their marks on the pages of 
the register; but of man's great history, so much 
later begun, and so much deeper in its meaning, 
only the dimmest and most scanty vestiges remain, 
to represent whole thousands of years. What 
thoughts wrestled in those dim centuries; what 
songs were sung; what structures reared; what 
names figured; what peoples tramped across the 
fields of time in their marches and wars — all 
these are gulfed in oblivion, and practically to us 
are not. Descending to what are nominally called 
first eras, we begin to gather up traditions, and 
vestiges, and scanty and dry records, that have a 
certain historic look, but not much of history. 
And the history is scarcely more real when we 
come to the times of definite and formal narrative; 
only a few forward names and events, and figures, 
are put moving as shadows in the story, but what 
the vast populations have been doing, what they 
have felt, and been, is dead; not only not recited 
in the past tense of grammar, but having no 
longer any tense at all. Not even the recent past 
is preserved accurately enough to be really known. 
Who ever fails to note the misconceptions, or onl;^ 
half conceptions of a written story, having lived 
in the time, and been a part of the transaction, 
himself? And how many that read this article, 
after all they may have heard of their own grand¬ 
father and the facts and incidents of his life, will 
be able to feel that they truly possess the man. 
Probably there is a kind of .mythic air in so many 
stories and traditions, such as seem to be shadows 
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only of Ills life and person-—nothing more, and 
scarcely so much ns tliat. 

Now it will be obvious to any one at a gUnce, 
that God has not made any such thing as a com¬ 
plete remembrance of past ages possible. He 
writes oblivion against all but a few names and 
things, and empties the world to give freer space 
for what is to come. No tongue could recite the 
whole vast story if it were known, the world could 
not contain the books if it were written, and no 
mind reading the story could give it possible har¬ 
bor. Besides, there are things in the past which, 
no tradition can accurately carry and no words 
represent. Who that will untwist the subtle mo¬ 
tives of action can do it far enough to make out 
any thing better than a tolerable fiction I Who 
can paint a great soul’s passion as that passion, 
looked upon, painted itself? To come down to 
things more humble, yet by no means less signifi- ; 
cant, by what words can any one find how to set 
forth a gait or a voice ? And yet, if I could sim¬ 
ply see the back of Cato jogging out a-field, or 
hear one sentence spoken by Csaaar’s voice, it 
really seems to me I should get a better knowledge | 
of either, from that single token, than I have , 
gotten yet from all other sources. So very impo¬ 
tent are words to reproduce, or keep in impres¬ 
sion the facts and men of history. W’e have a 
way of speaking, in which we congratulate our¬ 
selves on the score of a distinction between what 
are called the unhistoric and historic ages. The 
nnhistoric, we fancy, make no history, because 
they have no written language. But having such 
a gift, with paper to receive the record of it, and 
types to multiply that record, and libraries to 
keep it, and, back of all, a body of learned scribes, 
who are skilled in writing history as one of the 
elegant arts, we conclude that now the historic 
age has come. We do not, perceive, that, in just 
this manner, we are going to overwrite history, 
and write so much of it that we shall have really 
none. If we had the whole world’s history writ¬ 
ten out in such detail of art, we could not even 
now make anything of it — the historic shelf of 
our library would girdle the world. What, then, 
will our written history be to us, after it has got¬ 
ten fifty millions of years into its record ? for we 
must not forget that the age we live in is but the 
world’s early morning. Calling it the historic 
age, then, what are we doing in it but writing in 
oblivion, as the unhistorio age took it without 
writing at all? 

By a simple glance in this direction, we per¬ 
ceive that. God, for some reason, scrutablo or in¬ 
scrutable, has determined to let large tracts 
of past events be always passing into oblivion; 
and though it disappoints, to a certain extent, 
that filial instinct which unites us to the past, and 
puts us on the search to find, if possible, who are 
gone before ua and what they have done, 1 think 
we shall discover uses enough, and those which 
are sufficiently beneficent, to comfort us in the 
loss. 

And, first of all, it will bo seen that we do not 
lose our benefit in (he past ages, because we lose 
the remembrance of their acis and persons. Bo 
the vegetable growths repine or sicken because 
they can not remember the growths of the previ¬ 
ous centuries? Is it not enough that the very 
soil that feeds them is fertilized by the waste of 
so many generations moldering in it? The prin¬ 
cipal and best fruits of the past ages come down 
to us, even when their names do not. If they 
wrought out great inventions, these will live with¬ 


out a history. If they unfolded great principles 
of society and duty, great princif les do not die. 
If they brought their nation forward into power 
and a better civilization, the advances made are 
none the less real that their authois are forgotten. 
Their family spirit passed into their family, and 
passes down with it. Their manners and maxims 
and ideas flavored their children; then, after 
them, their children’s children; and so more 
truly live, than they would in a bock. About 
every thing valuable in a good and great past is 
garnered in oblivion; not to be lost, but to be 
kept and made fruitful. For it is not true that 
we have our advantage in the past agCvS mainly in 
what we draw from their example, or gather from 
the mistakes of their experience. We have our 
benefit in what they transmit, not in what we go 
after and seek to copy. And passing into causes, 
they transmit about every thing they are; and, 
to a great extent, their corrections for what they 
are not; producing emendation.^ probably in us, 
that are better than they could find how to make 
in themselves. 

But we do not really strike the stern moral key 
of Providence in this general sentence of oblivion 
passed upon the race, till we make full account 
of the fact that the major part of our human his¬ 
tory is bad ill the matter of it. This, to some, 
will seem uncharitable, or unduly severe; but if 
they feel it necessary to be offended, they have 
only to run over the general bill of written his¬ 
tory, and see what makes the staple matter of the 
record, to perceive how faithfully the stricture 
holds. Very few good men, and very few really 
great deeds figure in the record. Great wrongs, 
oppressions, usurpations, enmities, desolations of 
unholy war, persecutions of rigliteousneSwS and 
truth, are the chief headings of the chapters. 
The eminent characters are, for the most part, 
eminently bad, or even abominably wicked. And 
when the staple matter of the story is less revolt¬ 
ing, it is generally not because there is a better 
mind or motive, but only because an immense 
cloak of hypoori.sy is habitually drawn over ac¬ 
tions, to make them less disgusting, and more do¬ 
cent-looking than they really are. Noihing pro¬ 
digiously bad is done by many, simply because of 
the mean, dastardly, selfish spirit which dares not 
heartily do, the evil it thinks. In this view, as I 
conceive, the major part of man’s history is bad 
— better, therefore, to be forgotten than to be 
remembered; pitch it down under all-merciful 
oblivion, and let both sight and smell of it bo gone 
forever. We want a clean atmosphere, and there 
is no way to give it, but to let the reeking filth 
and poison pass off. Even if we did not copy so 
many bad things cramming our memory, it would 
cost us incredible damage simply to be meeting 
and taking the look, every moment, of these bad 
images, whether we copy them or not. We could 
not be familiar with such typos of evil, without 
being fouled by them, and, therefore, God has 
mercifully ordained a Umbo into which they may 
be gathered and sunk out of sight. Who could 
bo loss than a reprobate, having all the monster 
villainies of the past ages crowded into his mem¬ 
ory, and compelling him to have their touch upon 
his feeling day and night ? But as God has or¬ 
dered the world, he is all the while making it 
morally habitable, by successive purgations. He 
permits us to breathe safely, in permitting us to 
know almost nothing of the bad past. And the 
institution of written history does not very much 
vary our condition. Who of us does not remember 
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instances of y&rj bad and rery brilliant men, 
who were the common talk of their times, but are 
now less and less frequently mentioned, and will 
shortly be quite forgot? Good men are not so 
easily forgotten; partly because they are more 
rare; partly because they take hold of respect, 
which is firmer and moi‘e fixed than memory ; and 
partly because their good is closer to the princi¬ 
ple of immortality, imbibing life therefrom. 
Hence they stay longer, lingering as benignant 
stars in the sky, while the bad and wicked are 
mercifully doomed to make blank spaces for them, 
and contribute what of benefit they can by their 
absence. ‘‘The name of the wicked shall rot”— 
this is their gospel; which, if it be wholly nega¬ 
tive, is so far grandly salutary. 

Couoider, abo, in this connection, how certainly 
we create a better past, when the real and fre¬ 
quently bad past dies, or is lost. And for this 
very purpose it would seem that God has set every 
thing sliding away into oblivion. He means it for ' 
our moral benefit; so that when the actual past is 
faded away, v/e may retouch it, or create another, 
by an idealizing process of our own. We know 
that other generations have lived before us, and 
also that we had ancestors, and though we bunt 
after traditions, and keep family registers, we 
really know very little more. But we think we 
know, because we imagine; for our busy imagina¬ 
tion begins half unwittingly to fill up our blank : 
spaces with paternities and maternities, and, in 
fact, with whole populations and ages, such as we 
can think ideally, and probably a great deal bet¬ 
ter than the real fatherhoods and motherhoods 
whose places they occupy. So we get rid of a bad 
past by oblivion, and set up a good, or at least 
better one, for ourselves; such as will not harm 
us to think of, or shame us to remember. And 
this imaginary fatherhood and people cf the past 
— what reverence do we pay them, in which rev¬ 
erence to be profoundly profited and blessed? 
What better can a great and worthy filial feeling 
do than to create and sanctify a great and worthy 
past ? and then, when it is so created and sancti¬ 
fied, what will it more certainly do than to make 
itself more filial in return, and morally better 
every way ? We do not commonly state the mat¬ 
ter in this form. We know the "very names of our 
grandfather and grandmother, and likewise, it 
may be, even of theirs. So we think we have 
them, in merely having their names. Doubtless, 
it is something to have their names, because we 
may so easily put our own feeling and desire into 
them; and if we have beside some few scant ves¬ 
tiges of knowledge, these also are dear; but more 
commonly the names and vestiges we body into 
men and women have little body, or meaning, or 
merit, to attract our reverence or support our 
praise, save as we ourselves give it. And, in just 
this manner, we have it as one of our delightful 
occupations to be creating our own grandlathers 
and grandmothers; and, in fact, the general past 
we seek to revere. And it is a most excellent op¬ 
portunity; for these ideal men and women are 
wholesome to think of, and the more we honor 
them the more they do for us. 

In this manner we get the advantages of a tol¬ 
erably good world behind us—just such a world 
as we certainly could not have, but for that ordi¬ 
nance of supreme oblivion that makes room for it. 
It is a very great thing for us morally that we 
shape so many ideals, for we escape, in doing it, 
the awfully foul tyranny of facts; and our ideals 
are just as much more real than the facts, as they ) 
1^3 


are better and closer to the wants of character. 
Therefore doubtless it is, that so great liberty is 
given us in the creating of our own past. We 
escape thus into another and generally better realm, 
where the air is more free and the attractions 
more pure. We have ideal personages with us, 
and, what signifies much for us, they are at least 
as good as we most naturally try to think: And 
they have the greater power and value to us, that 
they seem to loom up into quality and magnitude 
out of the unknown, whence we ourselves have 
evoked them. We see them fringed about with 
mystery thus, calling them ^‘reverend fathers of 
mankind.” ‘^Whatever is unknown,” says the 
proverb, “ we take for something great.” Obliv¬ 
ion itself is a great magnifier, raising the names 
we idealize and idolize into sublimity, by the haze 
of unknown merit through which it permits us to 
see them. And the gods of the mythologies ap¬ 
pear to have been created largely, thus, out of the 
Unknown reverend fathers idealized — only their 
sanctities were rubbed off shortly, or defiled, by 
the gross actualities of practical use. 

GEOEGE BENTSOIT PEENTTCE, 

The editor of the Louisville Journal, was a native 
•of Connecticut, bom at Preston, Kew London 
county, December 18,1802. He was educated at 
Brown University, studied law but did not engage 
in the profession, preferring the pursuits of edi¬ 
torial life. In 1828 be commenced the ^ew Eng¬ 
land Weekly Betim at Hartford, a well conducted 
and well siippoited journal of a literary character, 
which he carried on for two years, when, resigning 
its management to Mr. Whittier, he removed to the 
W est,established himself in Kentucky at Louisville, 
and shortly became editor of the Journal,’^ a 
daily paper in that city, In his hands it has be¬ 
come one of the most widely known and esteemed 
new^spapers in the country; distinguished by its 
fidelity to Wlijg politics, and its earnest, able edi¬ 
torials, no less than by the lighter skirmishing of 
wit and satire. The “ Prenticeiana” of the editor 
are famous.* 

The Louisville Journal has always been a sup¬ 
porter of the cause of education and of the literary 
interest in the West. It has hence become, in ac¬ 
cordance with the known tastes of the editor, a 
fiivorite avenue of young poets to the public. 
Several of the most successful lady writers of the 
West have first become known through their con¬ 
tributions to the ‘‘Journal.” 

Mr, Prentice’s own poetical writings are nume¬ 
rous. Miiny of them first appeared in the author’s 
“Kevicw” at Hartford. A number have been 
collected by Mr. Everest in the Poets of Con¬ 
necticut.” They are in a serious vein, chiefly ex¬ 
pressions of sentiment and the domestic atfections, 

** Mr. Prentice died at Louisville, January 22, 
18T0. His poems were never collected into a 
volume. In his latter years, he parted with the 
ownership of the “Journal,” and became merely 
a writer upon it. He also contributed to Hm- 
per'8 Magazine^ and for years furnished a weekly 
column of wit and wisdom to the Mew York 
Ledger, 


♦Prenticeiana. or Wit and Humor in Paragraphs, was pub¬ 
lished in 1S60. The edition of 1870 contained a biographical 
sketch of the .Vuthor, hy G. W. Griffin. A Memorial Address 
was also -wi-itten by H. Watterston, 1870. 
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' TITB FLXQHT OF TBitRS. * 

(^onel gone for ever!—^like n rnshirg "wave 
Aiibtiier year has burst upon the shore 
Of earthly being—^and its lost low tones, 

Wandering in broken accents on the air, 

Are dying to an echo. 

The gny Spring, 

With its young charms, has gone—gone with its 
leaves— 

Its atmosphere of roses—its white clouds 
Siumbering like seraphs in the air—its birds. 

Telling their loves-in music—and its streams 
Leaping and shontiirg from the up-piled rocks 
To make earth echo with the joy of waves. 

And Summer, with its dews and shower's, has gone— 
Its rainbows glowing on the distant cloud 
Like Spirits of the Storm—^its peaceful lakes 
Smilii g in their sweet sleep, as if their dreams 
Were of the opening flowers and budding trees 
And overhangirg sky—and its bright mists 
Resting upon the mountaiu'-tops, as crowns 
Upon the heads of giants. Autumn too 
Has gone, with all its deeper glories—gone 
With its green hills like altars of the world 
Lifting their rich fruit-offerings to their God— 

Its cool winds straying ’mid the forest aisles 
To wake their thousand wind-harps—its serene 
And holy sunsets harrgirg o’er the West 
Like banners from the battlements of Heaven— 

And its still evenings, when the moordit sea 
Was ever throbbing, like the living heart 
Of the great Universe. Ay—^these are now 
But sounds and visions of the past—their deepv 
Wild beauty has departed from the Earth, 

And they are gathered to the embrace of Death, 
‘Their solemn herald to Eternity, 

Hor have they gone alone. High human hearts 
Of Passion have gone with them. The fresh dust 
Is chill on many a breast, that burned erewhile 
With fires that seemed immortal. Joys, that leaped 
Like angels from the heart, and wandered free 
In life’s young morn to look upon the flowei'S, 

The poetry of nature, and to list 
The woven sounds of breeze, and bird, and stream, 
Upon the night-air, have been stricken down 
In silence to the dust. Exultant Hope, 

That I'bved for ever on the buoyant winds 
Like the bright, starry bird of Paradise, 

And chaunted to the ever-listening heart . 
in the wild music of a thousand tongues. 

Or soared into the open sky, until 
Night’s burning gems seemed jewelled on her browi 
Has shut her diooping wing, and made her home 
Within the voiceless sepulchre. And Love, 

That knelt at Passion’s holiest shrine, and gazed 
On his heart’s idol as on some sweet star, 

Whose purity and distance make It dear, 

And dreamed of ecstasies, until his soul 

Seemed but a lyre, that wakened in the glance 

Of the beloved one—-he too has gone 

To his eternal resting-place. And where 

Is stern Ambition—he who madly grasped 

At Glory’s fleeting phantom—he’wlio sought 

His fame upon the battle-field, and longed 

To make his throne a pyramid of bones 

Amid a sea of blood ? .He too, has gone I 

His stormy voice is mute—his mighty arm 

Is nerveless on its clod—his very name 

Is but a meteor of the night of years 

Whose gleams flashed out a moment o’er the Earth, 

And faded into nothingness. The dream 

Of high devotion—beauty’s bright array— 

And life’s deep idol memories—all have passed 


Like the cloud-shadows on a starlight stream, 

Or a soft strain of music, when the wunds 
Are slumbering on the billow. 

Yet, why muse 

Upon the past with sorrow ? Though the year 
Has gone to blend with the mysterious tide 
Of old Eternity, and borne along 
Upon its heaving breast a thousand wrecks 
Of glory and of beauty—^yet, why mourn 
That such is destiny ? Another year 
Suceeedeth to the past—in their bright round 
The seasons come and go—the same blue arch, 

That hath hung o’er us, will hang o’er us yet— 

The same pure stsirs that we have loved to watch, 
Will blossom still at twilight’s gentle hour 
Like lilies on the tomb of Day—and still 
Man will remain, to dream as he hath dreamed, 

And mark the earth with passion. Love will spring 
From the lone tomb of old Affections—Hope 
And Joy and great Ambition, will rise up 
As they have risen—and their deeds will be 
Brighter than those engraven on the scroll 
Of parted centuries. Even now the sea 
Of coming years, beneath whose mighty waves 
Life’s great events are heaving into birth, 

Is tossing to and fro, as if the winds 
Of heaven were prisoned in its soundless depths 
And struggling to be free. 

Weep not, that Time 
la passing on—^it will ere long reveal 
A brighter era to the nations. Hark I 
Along the vales a id mountains of the earth 
There is a deep, portentous murmuring, 

Like the swift rush of subterranean streams, 

Or like the mingled sounds of earth and air. 

When the fierce Tempest, with sonorous wing, 
Heaves his deep folds upon the rushing winds, 

And hurries onward with his nig!it of clouds 
Against the eternal mountains. ’Tis the voice 
Of infant Fhekdom— and her stirring call 
Is heard and answered in a thousand tones 
Ero n every lull-top of her western liorno— 

And lo—it breaks across old Ocean’s flood— 

And “ Freedom ! Freedom I is the answering shout 
Of nations starting fro u t!ie spell of years. 

The day-spring 1—see—’tis brighteaing in the hoa 
yens I 

The watchmen of the night have caught the sign— 
From tower to tower the signal-fires flasli free— 
And the deep watch-word, Tike the rusli of seas 
That heralds the volcano’s bursting flame, 

Is sounding o’er the earth. Bright years of hope 
And life are oti the wing!—Yon glorious bow 
Of Freedom, bended by the hand of God, 

Is spanning Time’s dark surges. Its high Arch, 

A type of Love and Mercy on the cloud, 

Tells, that the many storms of human life 
Will pass in silence, and the sinking waves. 
Gathering the forms of glory and of peace, 

Reflect the undimmed brightness of the Heavens, 

CHARLES E. ARTHUR GAYARrI 
Oharles E. Arthur Gayarue was horu in Lom- 
siaua on the 3d of January, 1805. IIo is of mixed 
descent, Spanish and French, llis father, Charles 
Anastase Gayarr6, and his mother, Marie Eliza¬ 
beth Bor^, were natives of Louisiana. His family 
is one of the most ancient in the state, anil his¬ 
toric in all its branches and roots. Some of his 
ancestors were the contemporaries of Bienville 
and Iberville, tlie founders of tlie colony. 

The subject of this notice, was’ educated in New 
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Orleans, at the oallege of the same name, where ‘ 
he pursued his- studies with marked distinction. 

In 1825, when Mr. El ward Livingston laid before 
the Legislature of Louisiana the criminal code 
which he had prepared at the reqtuest of the state, 
Mr. G-ayarre, then quite a youth, published a pain- 
phlet, in which he opposed some of Mr. Living¬ 
ston’s views, and particularly the abolition of 
capital punishment, which Mr. Gayarre consi¬ 
dered a premature innovation, and of dangerous 
application to the State of Louisiana, for certain 
reasons which he discussed at length. The pam¬ 
phlet produced great sensation at the time, and 
the adoption of the code was indefinitely post¬ 
pone! by the le^slature. In 1826 Mr. Gayarr^ 
went to Philadelphia, and studied law in the office 
of William Rawle. In 1829 he Wiis admitted to 
the bar of that city; and in 1830 returned home, 
and published in French An Historical Essay on 
LmUiandy which obtained great success. That 
pa lie year, only a few m mths after his return, he 
W;is elected, almost by a unanimous vote, one of 
the representatives of the city of ITevv Orleans in 
the legislature, and was chosen by that body to 
writs the “ Address,” which it sent to France, to 
compliment the French Chambers on the revo¬ 
lution of 1830. In 1831 he was appointed as¬ 
sistant or dejTuty attorney-general, in 1833 pre¬ 
siding judge of the city court of Kew Orleans; 
and in 1830 , when he had jnst attained the con¬ 
stitutional age, was elected to the Senate of the 
United States for a term of six years. ^ Ill health 
prevented Mr. Gayarre from taking his seat, and 
compelled him to go to Europe, where he re¬ 
mained until October, 1813. In 1844, shortly 
after his return, Mr. Gayarre was elected by the 
city of ]^ew Orleans to the legislature of the state, 
where he advocated and carried several important 
measures, among which was a bill to provide for 
the liabilities of the shite, and which in a short 
time etfected a reduction of two millions and a 
half of dollars. In 1846 he was re-elected at the 
expiration of his term; but on the very day the 
legislature met he was appointed secretary of state 
by Governor Johnson. That office was then one 
of the most important and laborious in the state, 
the secretary being at that time, besides his ordi¬ 
nary functions as such, superintendent of public 
education, and constituting with the treasurer the 
“Board of Currency,” whose province it is to 
exercise supreme control and supervision over all 
the banks of the state. Mr. Gayarre discharged 
his multifarious duties in a manner which will 
long be remembered, particularly in connexion 
with the healthy condition in which he maintained 
the banks. At the expiration of his four years’ 
term of office, he was re-appointed secretary of 
state by Governor Walker in 1850. Mr. Gayarre, 
during the seven years he was secretary of state, 
found time to publish in French a History of Eoui' 
siana^ in two volumes, containing very curious do¬ 
cuments, which he had collected from the archives 
of France. He also published in English, in one 
Volume, the Romance of the History of Louisiana^ 
and in English subsequently the, iTisturj/ of LouU 
sianay in two volumes. This continuous work is 
not a translation of the one he wrote in French. 
It is cast in a different mould, and contains much 
matter not to be found in the French work. 
The Romance of the History qf Eonisiana as ap- I 


pended to it as an introduction. Mr. Redfield, of 
New York, has published Mr. Gayarre’s history 
of the Spanish Domination in LanmanOy com¬ 
ing down to the 20th of December, 1803, when 
the United States took possession of the colon}", 
in which work he makes some remarkable disclo¬ 
sures in relation to the Spanish intrigues in the 
West carried on with the co-operation of General • 
Wilkinson and others, from 1786 to 1792, to dis¬ 
member the Union, and gives a Ml account of the 
negotiations which led to the cession. ^ 

As secretary of state, Mr. Gayarre made so 
judicious a of the sum of seven thousand 
dollars, which he had at his disposal for the pur¬ 
chase of books, that he may be said to be the 
father of the state library; and with the very 
limited sum of two thousand dollars, which, ^ 
his pressing request, was voted by the le^slature 
for the purchase of historical documents, he suc¬ 
ceeded!, by dint of perseverance and after two 
years’ negotiations, in obtaining very important 
documents from the archives of Spain, tlie sub¬ 
stance of which he has embodied in his history 
of the Spanish Domination in Louisiana, 

Mr. Gayarr^ has lately given to the public two 
lectures on The Infl 'lence of the Mechanic A rtSy and 
a dramatic novel, called School for Politics, 
a humoix)us and satirical exhibition of the party 



frauds and relaxed political sentiment of the day, 
which may be presumed to have grown out of the 
writer’s experiences, some of which are detailed, 
in a more matter of fact form, in an Address to the 
People of the StatCy which he published on the 
“ late frauds perpetrated at the election held on 
the 7th of November, 1853, in the city of New 
Orleans.” Mr. Gayarre was on that occasion an 
independent candidate for Congress, refusing to 
be controlled by the party organization, and was 
defeated, though he polled a large and infiuential 
vote. His undisguised sentiments, • in regard to 
the political manoeuvres of the times, are freely 
expressed at the close of his pamphlet. 

He has since taken part in the “Know-Nothing” 
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organization of His native state; and was one of 
the delegates excluded from the general council 
of the party at Philadelphia in June, 1655, on 
the ground of their position as Ponian Catholics. 
This drew from him a privately printed address, 
in which, with animation and vigor, he handles 
the question of religious proscription. 

• As a writer, the prose of Mr. GayaiTe is marked 
by the French and Southern characteristics. It 
is warm, full, rhetorical, and constantly finds ex¬ 
pression in poetical imagery. In his comedy, 
where the style is restrained by the conversational 
directness, there are many pa'^sages of firm, manly 
Engh'sh, As an historian, though his narratives 
are highly colored, in a certain vein of poetical 
enthusiasm, they are based on the diligent study 
of original authorities, and are to be consulted with 
confidence; the subjects of his early volumes are 
in themselves romantic, and the story is always of 
the highest interest. Ills last volume brings him 
to the discussion of a most important era in. our 
political history. 

VJLTBm JDAGOBEKT.* 

The conflict which had sprung tip between the 
Jesuits and Capuchins, in 1756, as to the exercise of 
spiritual jurisdiction in Louisiana, may not have been 
forgotten. The Bishop of Quebec had appointed a 
Jesuit his Yicar-Geaeral in JMew Orleans, but the 
Capucliius pretended tliat they had, according to a 
contract passed with the India company, obtained 
exclusive jurisdiction in Lower Louisiana, and there¬ 
fore had opposed tlierein the exercise of any pastoral 
functions by the Jesuits. The question remained 
undecided by the Superior Council, which felt con¬ 
siderable reluctance to settle the controversy by some 
filial action, from fear perhaps of turning against it¬ 
self the hostility of both parties, although it leaned 
in favor of the Capuchins. From sheer lassitude 
there had ensued a sort of tacit truce, when father 
Hilaire de GSneveaux, the Superior of the Capuchins, 
who, for one of a religions order proverbially fanied 
for its ignorance, was a man of no mean scholarsliip 
and of singular activity, quicker.ed by a haughty and 
ambitious temper, went to visit Europe, -without in¬ 
timating what he was about, and returned with the 
title of Apostolic Prothonotary, under which ho 
claimed, it seems, the power to lord it over the Je¬ 
suit who was the Vicar-General of the Bishop of 
Quebec. Hence an increase of wrath on the part of 
the Jesuits and a renewal of the old quarrel, which 
ceased only when the Jesuits were expelled from all 
the French dominions. But the triumph of father 
Geneveaux was not of long duration ; for, in 1766, 
the Superior Council, finding that he was opposed 
to their scheme of insurrection, had expelled lum as 
a periurber of tlio public i)eace, and father Dagobeit 
had become Superior of the Capuchins. They lived 
altogether m a very fine house of their own, and 
there never had been a more harmonious commu- 
nily than this one was, under the rule of good father 
Daigobert. 

lie had come very young in the colony, where ho 
ha<l christened and married almost everybody, so 
that he was looked upon as a sort of spiritual father 
and tutor to nil. lie was emphatically a man of 
peace, and if there was anything which father Ba- 
gobert hated in this world, if he could hate at all, it 
was trouble—trouble of any kind—but particularly 
of that Boyt which arises from intermeddling and 
contradiction. How could, indeed, father Bagobert 
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not be popular with old and young, with both sexes, 
and with every class ? Who could have complained 
of one whose breast harbored no ill feeling towards 
anybody, and whose lips never uttered a harsh word 
in reprimand or blame, of one who was satisfied with 
himself and the rest of mankind, provided he was 
allowed to look on with his arms folded, leaving 
angels and devils to follow the bent of their nature 
in their respective departments ? Bid not his ghostly 
subordinates do pretty much as they pleased ? And 
if tiiey erred at times—why—even holy men were 
known to be frail! And why should not their pec¬ 
cadilloes be overlooked or foi'given for the sake of 
the good they did? It was much better (we may 
fairly suppose him so to have thought, from the 
knowledge we have of his acts and character), for 
heaven and for the world, to let things run smooth 
and easy, than to make any noise. Was there not 
enough of unavoidable turmoil in this valley of tri¬ 
bulations and miseries ? Besides, he knew that God 
was merciful, and that all would turn right in the 
end. Why sliould he not liave been an indulgent 
shepherd lot his flock, and have smiled on the pro¬ 
digal son after repentance, and even before, in order 
not to frighten him away ? If the extravagance of 
the sinning spendthrift could not be checked, why 
should not he, father Bagobert, be permitted, by 
sitting at the hospitable boai’d, to give at least some 
dignity to the feast, and to exorcise away the ever 
lurking spirit of evil ? Bid not Jesus sit at meal 
with publicans and sinnera ? Why then should not 
father Bagobert, when he went out to christen, or 
to marry at some private dwelling, participate ip 
convivialities, taste the juice of the grape, take a 
hand in some innocent game, regale his nostrils with 
a luxurious pinch of snuff, and look with approba¬ 
tion at the ineriy feats of the dancera ? Where was 
the harm ? Could not a father sanctify by his pre¬ 
sence the rejoicings of his children ? Such were per¬ 
haps some of the secret reasonings of the reverend 
capuchin. 

by some pedantic minds father Bagobert might 
have been t;ixcd with being illiterate, and with 
knowing very little beyond the litanies of the church. 
But is not igaorance bliss ? Was it not to the want 
of knowledge, that was to bo attributed the simpli¬ 
city of heart, which was so edifying in one of his 
sacred mission, and that humility to which ho was 
sworn ? Is it not written; “ Blessed are the poor 
in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Why sliould he undei^tand Lotin, or so many other 
musty inexplicable things ? Was not the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge the cause of the perdition of man? 
Beside?, who ever hoard of a learned capuchin? 
Would it not have been a portentous anomaly ? If 
his way of fasting, of keeping the holydays, of say¬ 
ing mass, of celebrating marriages, of christening, of 
singing prayers for the dead, and of hearing confes¬ 
sions, of iarficting penance, and of perforiuing all his 
other sacerdotal functions, was contrary to the ritual 
and to the canons of the church—why—ho know no 
better. What soul had been thereby endangered? 
His parishioners were used to his ways? Was he, 
after fifty yonrs of labor in the vineyard of the Lord, 
to change his manner of working, to admit tliat he 
had blundered all the time, to dig up what he had 
planted, and to undertake, when almost an octoge¬ 
narian, the reform of himself and others? Thus, at 
least, argued many of his friends. 

They were sure that none could deny, that all the 
duties of religion were strictly performed by his pa¬ 
rishioners. Were not the women in the daily habit 
of confessing thoir sins ? And if he was so very mild 
in his admonitions, an 1 so very sparing in the inflic¬ 
tion of hai'sh peaa^^ce on them, why not suppoic that 
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it was because tbe Saviour bimself had beea very- 
lenient towards the guiltiest of their sev ? It was 
the belief of father Bagobert, that the faults of wo¬ 
men proceeded from the head and not from the 
heart, because that was always kind. Why then 
hurl thu.iderbolts at beings so exquisitely delicate 
and so beautifully fragile—^the porcelain work of 
the creator—when they could be reclaimed by the 
mere scratch of a resets thorn, and brought back into 
the bosom of righteousness by the mere pulling of 
a silken string ? -As to the men, it is true that they 
never haunted the confessional; but perhaps they 
had no sins to confess, and if they had, and did not 
choose to acknowledge them, what could he do? 
Would it have beea sound policy to have annoyed 
them with fruitless exhortations, and threatened 
them with excommunication, when they would have 
laughed at the hrvium fylinen^ Was it not better 
to humor them a little, so as to make good grow out 
of evil? Was not their aversion to confession re¬ 
deemed by manly virtues, by their charity to the 
poor and their generosity to the church ? Was not 
Jiis course of action subservient to the interest both 
of church and state, within the borders of which it 
was calculated to maintain order and tranquillity, 
by avoiding to produce discontents, and those dis¬ 
turbances which are their natural results ? Had he 
not a right, in his turn, to expect that his repose 
should never be interrupted, when he was so sedu¬ 
lously attentive to tiiat of others, and so cheei-fully 
complying with the exigencies of every flitting hour I 
When the colonists had thought proper to go into 
an insurrection, he, good easy soul, did not see why 
he should not make them happy, by chiming in with 
their mood at the time^ Did they not, in all sin¬ 
cerity, think themselves oppressed, and were they 
not contending for what they believed to be their 
birthrights? On the other hand, when the Spaniards 
crushed the revolution, he was nothing loth, as vicar 
general, to present himself at the portal of the cathe¬ 
dral, to receive O'Reilly with the honors due to 
the representative of royalty, and to bless the Spa¬ 
nish flag:. How could he do otherwise? Was it 
not said by the Master: “render unto Caesar the 
things wliich are Caesar's ?” Why should the new 
lords of the land be irritated by a factious and boot¬ 
less opposition? Why not mollify them, so as to 
obtain as much from them as possible', in favor of 
his church and of his dearly beloved flock ? Why 
should he not be partial to the Spaniards? Had 
they not the reputiition of being tbe strictest catho- ' 
lies in the world. 

Such was the character of father D«agobert even, 
in his youth. It had developed itself in more vigor¬ 
ous and co-ordinate proportions, as his experience 
extended, and it had suggested to him all his rules 
of action through life. With the same harmonious 
consistency in. all its parts it had continued to grow, 
until more than threescore years had passed over 
father Dngobert's head. It was natural, therefore,* 
notwithstanding what a few detractors miglxt say; 
that he should be at a loss to discover the reasons 
why he oliould be blamed, for having logically come , 
to the conclusions which made him an almost uni- ; 
versal favorite, and which permitted him to enjoy j 
“ his ease in his own inn,” whilst authorizing him to i 
hope for his continuing in this happy state of exist- ] 
ence, until he should be summoned to tbe “bourne j 
whence no traveller returns.” Certain it is that, : 
whatever judgment a rigid moralist might, on a close 
analysis, pass on the character of father Dagobert, it 
can hardly be denied, that to much favor would be : 
entitled the man, who, were he put to trial, could ] 
with confidence, like this poor priest, turn round to 
hia anbordinatea and fellow-beiiifirs. and Bav unto i 


them: “I have lived among you for Better than 
half a century: which of you have I ever injure 1 ?” 
Therefore, father Dagobert thought himself possessed 
of an un<niestionable right to what he loved so much; 
his ease,1both in his convent and out of it, and hia 
sweet uninterrupted dozing in his comfortable arm 
chair. 

**Mr. Gayarr6 during the late civil war identi¬ 
fied himself with the cause of theseceding States. 
By an address, publicly read in 1863 though not 
printed till the following year, he urged the arm¬ 
ing of the slaves, and their emancipation on the 
basis of a treaty to be ratified with England and 
France recognizing the independence of the Con¬ 
federate States. 

^ Mr. Gayarr6 in 1866 issued a revised edi¬ 
tion of his History of Louisiana^ in thr4ee octavo 
volumes, bringing the narrative down to 1861. 
The volumes refer respectively to the “The 
French Domination,” ending 1769; “The Span¬ 
ish Domination,” from 1769 to 1803; and “ The 
American Domination,” from the cession of 
Louisiana to the United States, in 1803-4, to 
Claiborne’s demonstration in 1815, with a sup¬ 
plementary chapter outlining its history to the 
rebellion. 

In the same year was published his Philip 
11. of Bp ain^ in one volume octavo, with an in- 
troductoi'j letter by Hon. George Bancroft, an 
able supplement to the work which fell nncom- 
pleted from the lifeless hand of Hr. Prescott 
It was not tbe author’s aim to present an ex¬ 
haustive chionicle of that eventful reign; but 
“ a philosophical retrospect of what was most 
memorable in Spain during that period, as it 
was shaped by the controlling mind at the head 
of affairs—such a deduction, in fact, as the 
modem student must needs draw for himself 
after he has exhausted the materials of that 
busy and important era.” This work, commend¬ 
able for its candor and impartiality, has been 
termed by Mr. Bancroft a vivid portraiture of 
the social and political tendencies of that reigm 

His other works comprise JDr. Bluff in Russia^ 
a comedy in two acts; and Fernando de Lemos^ 
or Truth and Fiction. He has ready for the 
press, we understand, another work, entitled 
Aubert Dulayet^ in which the principal person¬ 
age goes through the American Revolution and 
the French Revolution, those great epochs being 
boldly contrasted. He has recently been ap¬ 
pointed Reporter of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana. 

OF THE CHRISTIAN TIBERIUS^—FROM PHILIP IL 
I OF SPAIN. 

When the news spread that the monarch, whd 
had been, surnaxned the '‘Demon of the South,” 
had retired, in his old age, from his capital, to 
pass his last fugitive days and expire, like his 
i father, amidst Hyronimite monks, in that gigan¬ 
tic architectural structure which he had been 
thirty-two years in erecting, and in which he had 
united a palace, a monastery, and a mausoleum, 
the world, which h® had so long agitated, drew a' 
long breath and hoped for rest, Philip had been 
! suffering from the gout for twenty years, and at 
! last that disease had acquired an intolerable 
[ degree of intensity. During the two years which 
1 preceded his death, it had become complicated 
1 with a hectical fever, which had bo completely 
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exhausted his streugt’h, that he had to he carried 
about in an arm-chair. That fever produced the 
dropsy; it tortured him with an unextinguishable 
thirst, which it was fatal to indulge, and which, 
to resist, was one of the torments attributed by 
the imagination to the reprobates of divine justice 
in the regions of eternal punishment. Eighteen 
months before he closed Jiis eyes forever, the 
malignity of the humors into which his whole 
body seemed to be transforming itself, had pro¬ 
duced sores in his right hand and foot, which 
gave him the most intense pains, particularly 
when coming into contact with the sheets of his 
bed. 

It was in this condition that he had been trans¬ 
ported to the Escorial, where had just arrived in 
great pomp, and been received with all the solemn 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church, a precious col¬ 
lection of sacred relies which he had procured 
from Germany, through the exertions of a com¬ 
mission which had been sent to that country for 
thnt special purpose. On hearing of this religious 
festival, the infirm monarch seemed to revive, 
and, notwithstanding the advice of his physicians 
and the Tenaonstrances of the members of his 
Council, insisted on his being taken to his favor¬ 
ite residence. ‘‘I wish,” he said, “to be carried 
alive to the place of my sepulchre.” It was im¬ 
possible to di>obey, and a chair was constructed 
in which he could almost He down as if in bed. 
It was thus that he left Madrid on the 30th of 
June, 1508, The ^lightest jolt produced in the 
royal patient the most acute pains; the men, who 
carried him on their shoulders, had to walk with 
much precaution, and with such slow and meas- 
xircd steps, that the dismal procession was six 
days in traversing the twenty-four miles which 
separate the Escorial from Madrid. At the sight 
of the austero-lookffig building, for which he had 
always entertained the fondest predilection, Philip 
seemed to rally his spirits and to recover some 
bodily stronglh, IIo was received with the accus¬ 
tomed honors by the monks whom he had estab¬ 
lished there, and, on the next day, ho was carried 
to the church, where he remained a long time in, 
prayer. Afterward, and for several succeeding 
da.\s, stretched in Jiis arm-chair, and almost as 
motionless as a corpse, he was present at the cere¬ 
mony of depositing the German relics in their 
destined places at the different altars of the 
church. Still upheld in his chair by the strong 
arms of his attendants, ho visited the libraries, 
"which were in the first and second stories of the 
edifice, and minutely inspected the vast pile in all 
its departments, examining all the objects of in¬ 
terest which it contained, like one who enjoyed 
the completion of his great work, and wished to 
take final leave of all its magnificence. 

But his fever increased, and assumed an inter¬ 
mittent character. The patient, with the compli¬ 
cation of diseases under which h© was sinking, 
became so weak that his physicians were much 
alarmed. It was a.tertian fever, and although it 
was with much difficulty stopped for some time, 
it returned with more violence, with daily attacks, 
and within shortening intervals. At the end of a 
week,.a malignant tumor manifested itself in his 
right knee, increased prodigioifaly, and produced 
the most intense pain. As the last resort, when 
albother modes of relief had been exhausted, the 
physicians resolved to open the tumor; and, as it 
was feared that the patient, from his debility, 
would not be able to bear the operation, the phy¬ 
sicians, with much precaution, communicated to 


him their apprehensions. lie received this infor¬ 
mation with great fortitude, and prepared him¬ 
self by a general confession for what might hap¬ 
pen. He caused j-ome relics to be brought to him, 
and, after having adored and kissed them with 
much devotion, he put his body at the disposal of 
his medical attendants. The operation was per¬ 
formed by the skillful surgeon. Juan de Vergara; 
it was a very painful one, and all those who were 
present were amazed at the patience and courage 
exhibited by Philip. 

His condition, however, did not improve. The 
hand of God was upon him who had caused So 
many tears to be shed during his long life, and 
no human skill could avail when divine justice 
seemed bent to enforce its decree of retribution. 
Above the gash which the operator’s knife had 
made, two large sores appeared, and from their 
hideous and ghastly lips there issued such a quan¬ 
tity of matter as hardly seems credible. To the 
consuming heat of fever, to the burning thirst of 
dropsy, were added the corroding itch of ulcers 
and the infection of the inexhatistible streams o:^ 
putrid matter which gushed from bis flesh. The 
stench around the powerful sovereign of Spain 
and the Indies was such as to be insupportable to 
the bystanders. Immersed in this filth, the body 
of the patient was bo sore that it could he turned 
neither to the right nor to the left, and it was im¬ 
possible to change his clothes or his bedding. So 
sensitive had ho become, that the slightest touch 
produced the most intolerable agony; and the 
haughty ruler of millions of men remained help¬ 
lessly stretched in a sty, and in a more pitiable 
condition than that of the most ragged beggar in 
his vast dominions. But his fortitude was g» Cater 
than his sufiFerings; not a word of complaint was 
heard to escape from his lips; and the soul re¬ 
mained unsubdued by these terrible infirmities of 
the flesh. He had been thirty-five days embedded 
in this sink of corruption, when, in consequence 
of it, his whole back became but one sore from 
his neck downward; so that of him it might have 
been said with singular appropriateness of Scrip¬ 
tural language, “that Satan had smote him with 
sore boils from the sole of his foot unto bis crown,” 
if, indeed, the prince of darkness could have been 
supposed to he so harsh toward ono of whom he 
certainly had no cause to complain. On this oo- 
CBFion, it rather looked like the smiting of God. 

It seemed scarcely possible to increase the afflic- 
tion.s of Philip, when a chicken broth sweetened 
•with sugar, which was administered to him, gave 
rise to other accidents, which added to the fetid¬ 
ness of his apartment, and which are represented, 
besides, as being of an extraordinary and horrible 
character. Ho became sleepless, with occasional 
short fits of lethargy; and, as it were to complete 
‘this spectacle of human misery and degradation, 
the ulcers teemed with a prodigious quantity of 
wormvS, which reproduced themselves with such 
prolific obundanoe, that they defied all attempts 
to remove their indestructible swarms. In this 
condition he remained fifty-three days, without 
taking anything which could ptisfactorily explain 
the prolongation of his existence. 

But the last act of the drama was to bo per¬ 
formed, and the monarch felt that he must quit 
the stage where he had long acted so conspicuous 
a part. He bCgged the Nuncio of his Holiness to 
bestow upon him apostolic benediction in the 
name of the Supreme Pontiff. The request was 
granted, and a Special messenger, whom the Nun¬ 
cio sent to Rome with information of what he had 
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done, brought back the confirmation of fbe Pope 
before Philip had died. He next required, with 
a voice which was every moment becoming more 
feeble, the administration of the extreme unction, 
the ceremonial text of which he had previously 
desired his confessor to read to him from the 
Roman ritual. He sent for his son, the heredi¬ 
tary prince, that he might he present at this 
solemn religious act. The extreme unction was 
administered to him by the Archbishop of Toledo; 
on which occasion he said to his future successor: 
“I wished you, my son, to be present, that you 
might see in what way end all things in this 
world.” After having given the prince much 
wholesome advice as to religion and the princi¬ 
ples of good government, he dismissed him, much 
moved by a scene so full of tender and sad im¬ 
pressions. From that day the dying monarch 
gave up all thoughts of temporal afl'airs, to devote 
himself entirely to the salvation of his soul by 
preparing for a Christian death. He caused the 
coffin of the emperor, his father, to be opened, 
and the body to be exnmined, in order that his 
own should be dressed for its sepulture after the 
same fashion. He ordered two wax candles which 
his father had used in his last moments to be 
brought to him, and also the crucifix which 
Charles had held in his hands when expiring. 
He further requested that the crucifix be sus¬ 
pended to the curtains of his couch, in front of 
him, so that his eyes might rest on the image of 
the Comforter and Saviour. He had his coffin 
placed alongside of liis bed, and directed that, 
before being deposited in it, his corpse be incased 
in a leaden box, as he well knew the state of 
putrefaction to which he had been doomed before 
death. These commands were issued with the 
utmost self-possession and the most tranquil pre¬ 
cision, amidst agonies which it required super¬ 
human courage to endure — in an atmosphere so 
fetid that it well-nigh stifled the most robust of 
his attendants—when rottenness was in the flesh 
and bones of him who spoke so calmly, and when 
myriads of worms were rioting on his carcass. 
At the sight of this triumph of the soul over per¬ 
ishing matter, admiration seeks to forget deeds, 
the memory of which must, however, live as long 
as the records of history shall last for the instruc¬ 
tion of mankind and the terror of evil-doers. 

On the 11th of September, two days before his 
death, he called the hereditary prince, his son, 
and the infanta, his daughter, to his bedside. He 
took leave of them in the most affectionate manner, 
and with a voice scarcely audible from exhaustion, 
he exhorted them to persevere in the true faith, 
and to conduct themselves with prudence in the 
government of those States which he would leave 
to them. He handed to his confessor the cele¬ 
brated testamentary instructions bequeathed by 
St. Louis of France to the heir of his crown, and 
requested the priest to read them to the prince 
and princess, to whom he afterward extended bis 
fleshless and ulcered hand to be kissed, giving 
them his blessing, and dismissing them melting 
into tears. On the next day, the physicians gave 
Cristoval de Mora the disagreeable mission of 
informing Philip that his last hour was rapidly 
approaching. The dying man received the infor- 
matiCn with his usual impassibility. He devoutly 
listened to the exhortations of the Archbishop of 
Toledo, made his profession of faith, and ordered 
that the passion of Christ from the Gospel of John 
be read ,to him. Shortly after, he was seized with 
such a fit that he was thought to be dead, and a 


covering was thrown over his face. But he was 
not long before coming again to his senses and 
opening his eyes- He took the crucifix, kissed it 
repeatedly, listened to the prayers for the souls 
of the departed which the Prior of the monastery 
was reading to him, and with a slight quivering 
passed, away, at five o’clock in the morning, on 
the 13th of September, 1598. Philip had lived 
seventy-one years, three months, and twenty-two 
days, and reigned forty-two years. Thus ended 
the career of this prince, in that place of retire¬ 
ment and meditation from which, with one stroke 
of the pen, he used to send dismay, dark intrigues, 
civil commotions, religious perturbations, and 
direful wars, into many regions of the Old and 
of the Kew World. Thus lay low and cold the 
head which had teemed with so many schemes 
fatal to Spain and to other countries. Thus was 
palsied forever the hand which bad so long held 
the manifold threads of the complicated politics 
and interests of so many empires. - The Christian 
Tiberius was no more. 

GEORGE W. BETHUNE.* 

Be. Bethitne, the popular divine, poet, and wit, 
was born March, 1805, in the ci^ of Hew Tork. 
After receiving a liberal education, he was or¬ 
dained in 1826 a Preirhyterian minister, but in 
the following year joined the Dutch Reformed 
communion. His clerical career was commenced 
at Rhinebeck on the Hudson, from whence he 
removed to Utica; and in 1834, to Philadelphia. 
In 1849, he again removed to Brooklyn, where he 
was for ten years at the head' of a large and in-, 
fluential congregation. I 

Dr. Bethune is the author of The Fruit of the 
Spirit^ Early Lost,, Early Smed^ The History 
of a Penitent; all popular works of a devotion^ 
character. In 1848, be published 
and Fdith^ and other Poems; and in 1850, a 
volume of Orations^ and Occasional Disc^mrses. 
He has also collected and published a portion of 
his Sermons. 

In 1847, he edited the first American edition 
of Walton’s Aiigler, a work which he performed 
in a careful and agreeable maanner, befitting his 
own reputation as an enthusia tic and highly 
celebrated follower of the contemplative man’s 
recreation,” and as a literary scholar. 

Dr. Bethune traced his family descent from the 
Huguenots, and has frequently spoken on the 
claims of that devout, industrious, and enterpns- 
ing class of the early settlers of our countiy, to 
the national gi*atitude and reverence. His efforts 
as an after-dinner and off-hand extempore speak¬ 
er, were marked by genial humor and apprecia¬ 
tion of the subject before him. At the convivial 
meetings of the Hational Academy of Design, 
and of the St. Nicholas Society, he was always 
called out; and his response w as usually among 
the most noticeable features of the evening. 

The volume 6f Dr. Bethune’s orations com-* 
prises funeral discourses on the death of Stephen 
Van Rensselaer, the patroon. President Harrison 
and General Jackson; lectures and College ad¬ 
dresses upon Genius, Leisure, its Uses and Abuses, 
the Age of Pericles, the Prospects of Art in the 
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Cnited States, the Eloquence of the Pulpit, the 
Duties of E'.lucnted Men, a Plea for Study, and 
the Claims of our Country upon its Literary Men. 

Dr. Bethiine continued pastor of a congrega¬ 
tion of tlie Reformed Dutch Church at Brook¬ 
lyn till 1859, when he was led by impaired 
health to^ resign the charge. He then visited 
Italy, preached for a time in the American Chapel 
at Rome, returning to New York in 1860. He 
then became associate pastor of a church in that 
city, but was again led by ill health to return to 
Italy. He resided some months at Florence, and 
died at that place on the 2Yth of April, 1863. A 
posthumous collection of his sermons was pub¬ 
lished in two volumes, in 1864, a series entitled. 
Expository Lectures on the Heidelberg Catechism^ 
a subject upon which he had bestowed much at¬ 
tention. A Memoir appeared in 1867 by A. R, 
Yan Nest, D. D. 

6om 

She’s f^h as breath of summer morn. 

She’s fair as flowers in spring, 

And her voice it has the warbling gush 
- Of a bird upon the wing; 

For joy like dew shines in her eye. 

Her heart is kind and free; 

'Tis gladness but to look upon 
The face of Alice Lee. 

She knows not of her loveliness. 

And little thinks the while, 

How the very air grows beautiful 
In the beauty of her smile; 

As sings within the fragrant rose 
The honey-gath’ring bee, 

So murmureth laughter on the lips 
Of gentle Alice Lee. 

How welcome is the rustling breeze 
When sultry day is o’er! 

More welcome far the graceful step, 

Tliat brings her to the door; 

Tis sweet to gather violets: 

But 01 how blest is he, 

Who wins a glance of modest lovei, 

From lovely Alice Lee 1 

THE FOtTBTH OF JULY. 

Maine, from her farthest border, gives the first ex¬ 
ulting shout, 

And from New Hamtshirb’s gi-anite heights, the 
echoing peal rings out; 

The mountain farms of staunch Yermont prolong 
the thundering call; 

MASSAcimsErTS answers: “ Bunker Hill 1” a watch¬ 
word for US all. 

Rhode Island shakes her sea-wet locks, acclaiming 
with the free, 

And staid Connecticut breaks forth in sacred har¬ 
mony. 

The giant joy of proud New York, loud as an earth¬ 
quake’s roar. 

Is heard from Hudson’s crowded banks to Erie’s 
crowded shore, 

New jEnsEV, hallowed by their blood, who erst in 
battle fell. 

At Monmouth's, Princeton’s, Trenton’s fight, joins in 
the rapturous swell. 

Wide Pennsylvania, strong as wide, and true as she 
is strong, 

From every hill to valley, pours the torrent tide 
along. 


Stand up, stout little Delaware, and bid thy volleys 
roll, 

Though least among the old Thirteen, we iudgethee 
by thy soul! 

Hark to the voice of Maryland! over the broad 
Chesapeake 

Her sons, .us valiant as their sires, in cannonadings 
speak. 

Virginia, nurse of Washington, and guai'dian. of his 
grave, 

Now to thine ancient glories turn the faithful and 
the brave; 

We need not hear the bursting cheer this holy day 
inspires, 

To know that, in Columbia's cause, “ Virginia never 
tires.” 

Fresh ns the evergreen that waves above her sunny 
soil. 

North Carolina Shares the bliss, as oft the patriot’s 
toil; 

And the land of Sumter, Marion, of Moultrie, Pinck¬ 
ney, must 

Respond the cry, or it will rise e’en from their sleep¬ 
ing dust. 

And Georgia, by the dead who lie along Savannah's 
bluff, 

Full well we love thee, hut we ne’er can love thee 
well enough; 

From thy wild northern boundary, to thy green isles 
of tiie sea, 

Where bent on e^irih more gallant hearts than now 
throb high in thee? 

On, on, 'cross Alabama’s plains, the ever-flowery 
glades, 

To where the Mississippi’s flood the turbid Gulf 
invades; 

There, borne from many a mighty stream upon her 
mightier tide, 

Come down the swelling long huzzas from all that 
valley wide, 

As wood-erowned Alleghany's call, from all her sum¬ 
mits high, 

Reverberates among the rocks that pierce the sunset 
sky, 

While on the shores and through the swales ’round 
the vast iidand seas. 

The stars and stripes, 'midst freemen’s songs, are 
flashing to the breeze. 

The woodsman, from the mother, takes his boy upon 
his knee, 

To tell him how their fathei*s fought and bled for 
liberty; 

The lonely hunter sits him down the forest spring 
beside. 

To think upon his country’s worth, and feel his coun¬ 
try’s pri<le; 

While many a foreign accent, which our God can 
understand, 

Is blessing Him for homo and bread in this free, fer¬ 
tile land. 

Yes I when upon the eastern coast we sink to happy 
rest, 

The Day of Independence rolls still onward to the 
west, 

Till dies on the Pacific shore the shout of jubilee, 

That woke the morning with its voice along the 
Atlantic sea 

—0 God! look down upon the land which thou hast 
loved so well. 

And grant that in unbroken truth her children still 
may dwell; 

Nor, while the grass grows on the hill and streams 
flow through the vale, 

May they forget their fathers’ faith, or in their cove¬ 
nant fail! 
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God keep tlie fairest, noblest land that lies beneath 
the sun; 

Our country, our whole country, and our country 
ever one I” 

NATIONAL CHAEACTEfUSTrCS.* 

We are emphatically one people. The constant 
and expanding flood of emigrants from less favored 
lands gives in some sections a temporary, superficial 
diversity of customs, and even of language. Yet, as 
they come moved by an admiring wish to share our 
privileges, and a grateful respect for the nation 
which has made, itself so prosperous, while it sets 
open its gates so hospitably wide, they readily adopt 
our usages, and soon become homogeneous with the 
mass through which they are distributed. Until 
they or their children are educated in free citizen¬ 
ship, they follow; but rarely, and then never suc¬ 
cessfully, attempt to lead. As the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue is the speech of the nation, so it is the Anglo- 
Saxon mind that rules. The sons of those who 
triumphed in the war of Independence have sub¬ 
dued the distant forest, making the wilderness to 
rejoice with the arts and virtues of their fathers. 
The patronymics borne by the most influential 
among them are most frequently such as are fami¬ 
liar and honorable among us. Summon together 
the dwellers in any town of our older, particularly 
ot our more northern states, and you will find that 
there is scarcely a state of the Union where they 
have not relatives. Tlie representative in Congress 
from the farthest west laughs over their school-boy 
frolics with the representative of the faHhest east 
The woodsman on the Aroostook talks of his brother 
on the Rio Grande; the tradesman in the seaport, 
of his son, a judge, in MissourL The true-hearted 
girl, who has left her mountain birth-place to 
earn her modest paraphernalia amidst the pon¬ 
derous din of a factory near the Atlantic coast, 
dreams sweetly on her toil-blest pillow of him who, 
for her dear sake, is clearing a home in the wilds of 
Iowa, or sifting the sands of some Californian Pao- 
tolus. We all claim a common history, and, what¬ 
ever be our immediate parentage, are proud to own 
ourselves the grateful children of the mighty men 
who declared our country’s independence, fiamed 
the bond of our Union, and bought with their 
sacred blood the liberties we enjoy. Kor is it an 
insincere compliment to assert, that, go where you 
will, New England is represented by tlie shrewdest, 
the most enlightened, the most successful, and the 
most religious of our y»»ung population. Nearly all 
our teachers, with the authors of our school-books, 
and a very large proportion of our preachers, as 
well as of our edib>rs (the classes which have the 
greatest control over the growing character of our 
youth), come from or receive their education in 
New England. Wherever the New Englander goes, 
he carries New England with him. N ew England 
is his boast, his standard of perfection, and “ So 
they do in New England!” his confident answer to 
all objectors. Great as is our reverence for those 
venerable men, he rather wearies us with his inex¬ 
haustible eulogy on the Pilgrim Fathers, who, he 
seems to think, have begotten the whole United 
States. Nay, enlarging upon the somewhat com¬ 
placent notion of his ancestoi’S, that God designed 
for them, “ his chosen people,” this Canaan of the 
aboriginal heathen, he looks upon the continent as 
his rightful heritage, and upon the rest of us as 
Hittites, Jebusites, or people of a like termination. 


* From the Harvard Address, “ Claims of our Country on 
its Literary Men,” 
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whom he is commissioned to root out, acquiring our 
money, squatting on our wild lands, monopolizing 
our votes, and marrying our heiresses. Whence, or 
how justly, he derived his popular sobriqmt, passes 
the guess of an antiquary; but certain it is, that if 
he meets with a David, the son of Jesse has often to 
take up the lament in a different sense from the ori- 
gitjal,—I am distressed for thee, my Brother Jona¬ 
than!” Better still, his sisters, nieces, female cousins, 
flock on various honorable pretexts to visit him 
amhist his new possessions, where they own with no 
Sabine reluctance the constraining ardor of our un¬ 
sophisticated chivalry; and happy is the household 
over which a New England wife presides! blessed 
the child whose cradle is rocked by the hand, whose 
slumber is hallowed by the prayers of a New Eng¬ 
land mother! The order of the Roman policy is 
reversed. He conquered, and then inhabited; the 
New Englander inhabits, then gains the mastery, not 
by force of arms, but by mother-wit, steadiness, and 
thrift That there should be, among us of the other 
races, a little occasional petulance, is not to he won- 
dereil at; but it is only superficial. The New Eng¬ 
lander goes forth not as a spy or an enemy, and the 
gifts which he carries excite gratitude, not fear. 
He soon becomes identified with liis neighbors, their 
interests are soon his, and the l^nefits of his enter¬ 
prising cleverness swell the advantage of the com¬ 
munity where he has planted himself, thus tending 
to produce a moral homoge.ueousness throughout the 
confederacy. Yet let it be remembered th.'it this 
New England influence, diffusing itself, like noiseless 
but transforming leaven, through the recent and 
future states, while it makes them precious as allies, 
would also make them formidable as rivals, terrible 
as enemies. The New Englander loses little of his 
maiii characteristics by migration. He is as shrewd, 
though not necessarily as economical, a calculator in. 
the valley of the Mississippi, as his brethren in the 
east, and as brave as his fathers were at Lexington 
or Charlestown. It were the height of suicidal 
folly for the people of the maritime states to attempt 
holdii g as subjects or tributaries, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, the people between the Alleghaiiies and the 
Rocky Mountains; but those who have not travelled 
among our prairie and forest settlements can have 
only a faint idea of the filial reverence, the deferen¬ 
tial respect, the yearning lo%'e, with which they 
turn to the land where tlieir fathers sleep, and to 
you who guard their sepulchres. The soul knows 
nothing of distance, and, in their twilight musings, 
they can scarcely tell which is dearer to their hearts 
—^the home of the kindred they have left behind 
them, or the home they have won for their off¬ 
spring. Be it your anxious care, intelligent gentle¬ 
men of New England, that so strong a bond is never 
strained to rupture! 

To your Pilgrim Fathers the highest place may 
well be accorded; but forget nor, that, about the 
time of their landing on the Rock, there came to 
the mouth of the Hudson men of kindred faith and 
descent—men equally loving freedom—^men from 
the sea-washed cradle of modem constitutional free¬ 
dom, whose union of free-burgher-cities taught us 
the lesson of confederate independent sovereignties, 
whose sires were as free, long centuries before 
Magna Charta, as the English are now, and from 
whose line of republican princes Britain received the 
boon of religious toleration, a privilege the states- 
geiieral had recognised as a primary article of their 
government when first established 1 men of that 
stock, which, when offered their choice of favorn 
from a grateful monarch, asked a University; men- 
whose martyr-sires had baptized their land with their 
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blood; men who bad flooded it with ocean-waves 
rather than yield it to a bigot-tyrant; men, whose 
virtues were as sober as pi’ose, but sublime as 
poetry;—the men of Holland! Mingled with these, 
and still’ further on, were heroic Hiigue/iots, their 
fortunes brolcen, but their spirit unbending to pre¬ 
late or prelate-ridden hii.g. There were others (and 
a dash of cavalier blood told well in battle-field and 
council);—but tliose were the spirits whom God 
made the moral substratum of our natioi.al charac¬ 
ter. Here, like Israel in the wilderness, and thou¬ 
sands of miles olf fiorn the land of bondage, they 
were educated for their high calling, xintil, in the 
fulness of times, our confederacy with its Constitu¬ 
tion was founded. Already there had been a salu¬ 
tary mixtui e of blood, but not enough to impair the 
Anglo-Saxon ascendency. The nation grew morally 
strong from its (unginal elements. The great work 
was delayed only by a just preparation, bow God 
is bringing hither the most vigorous scions from all 
the European stocks, to “ make of them all one new 
man!” not the Saxon, not the German, not tlie Gaul, 
not the Helvetian, but the Amekican. Here they 
will unite as one brotherhood, w’ill have one law, 
will share one interest. Spread over the vast region 
from the frigid to the torrid, from Eastern to West¬ 
ern ocean, every vaViety of climate giving them 
choice of pursuit and modification of tempei ament, 
the ballot-box fusing together all rivalries, they shall 
have one national will. ^ What is wantir.g in one 
race will be supplied by the characteriatic energies 
of the others; and what is excessive in either, 
checked by the counter-action of the rest, bfay, 
though for a time the newly come may retain their 
foi’eign vernacular, our toi gue, so rich in ennobling 
literature, will be the tongue of the nation, the lan¬ 
guage of its laws, and the accent of its ma'e ty. 
Eternal Goi>! who eecst the end with the begin¬ 
ning, thou alone caust tell the ultimate grandeur of 
this people 1 

EDWAED SANFOEB, 

A POET, essayist, find political ivriter, is the son of 
the late Kathan Sanford, Chancellor of the State, 
and -was born in the city of New York in 1«05. 
He was educated at Union College, wdiere he xvas 
graduated in 1824. He then engaged in the 
study of the law in the ollice of Mr. Benjamin F. 
Butler, hut his ta^stes were opposed to the profes¬ 
sion, and he did not pursue it. 

He began an e<litorial career as editor of a 
newspaper in Brooklyn; was next associated with 
the New Y'ork Standard; and w’hen that paper wnis 
compelled to yield to the commercial embarrass¬ 
ments of the (iay, ho became one of the editors of 
the New York Times. The difiicultios in politics 
which occurred after the second year of the esta¬ 
blishment of that paper led him to undertake an 
engagement at Wadiingtoii with Mr. Blair as as¬ 
sociate editor of the Globe newspaper, then the 
organ of the Van Buren administration. In this 
relation his pen Avas employed in the advocacy 
and development of the sub-treasury system, then 
under discussion previous to its establishment as 
an integral portion of the financial policy of tlie 
countiy. 

The inner's of his father now withdrew him . 
from Washington to the family residence at Flush¬ 
ing, Long Island. At this time he held the oftice, 
at New York, of Secretary to the Commission 
to return the duties on goods destroyed by the 
great fire of 1835. He was subsequently Assis¬ 
tant Naval Oflicer. 


In 1843, he was elected to the Senate of the 
state of New Y^ork, and while there was an ac¬ 
tive and efficient, though quiet political manager 
and leader. 

An anecdo'e of the Capitol exhibits his poetic 
talent. One day in the senate room he received 
a note from a corresi)ond(3nt on business; it was 
at the elo>e of the session, and the whole house 
in tlie Lurry and confusion whic.h attend its last 
moments. He had a score or more measures to 
hurry through, and numerous others to aid in 
their passage, and thus i)re-se(l, answered the let¬ 
ter handed to him. A few* days after he was sur¬ 
prised to learn that he had written this hasty re¬ 
ply in exceliont verse. 

Of the literary i>rodnctions of Mr. Sanford, a 
few only have appeared with his name. Mr. Bry¬ 
ant included the quaint and poetical Address to 
Blade JBawh in his collection of American poems, 
and Mr. Hoffman pre-sented this and the author’s 
Address to a Mosquito^ Avritten in a similar vein, 
in the “New York Book of Poetry.” 

To the New York Mirror, the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, and the Spirit of the Times, Mr. San¬ 
ford has been a frequent and genial contributor. 
His poem, The Lores of the Shell Flt'hes^ has been 
justly admired for its fancy and sentiment, in 
delicate flowing verse, as he sings— 

Not in the land where beauty loves to dwell, 

And bards to sing that beauty dwelloth there : 
Not in the land where rules th’ encdianter’s spell 
And fashion’s beings beautiful and rare ; 

Not in such land are laid the scenes I tell. 

No odors float upon its sunny air; 

No rudder vintage, and no tinted flowers 
Gladden its fields or bloom within its bowers. 

Mine is a lowlier lay—the unquiet deep— 

The world of waters; where man’s puny skill 
Has but along its surface dared to creep: 

The quaking vassal of its wayward will. 

Exultant only when its calm waves sleep. 

And its rough voice is noiseless all and still, 

And treinhling when its crested hosts arise, 

Roused from their slumbers by the wind’s wild erica 

None but the dead have visited its caves; 

None but the dead pressed its untrampled floor. 
Eyes, but all sightless, glare beneath its waves, 

And forms earth’s worshipnci's might well adore. 
Lie in their low and ever frevshened graves, 

All cold and loveless far beneath its roar. 

The bright-eyed maiden and the fair-haired bride, 
And sire and sou there slumber side by side. 

Smile not ye wise ones at my lowly lay, 

Nor deem it strange that underneath a shell 
High thoughts exert their ever ruling sway 
And soft affections scorn not there to dwell 
That in an oyster’s breast the living ray 
Of mind teams forth; or that its young thoughts 
swell 

Less vauntingly in pride of place or birth 
Than aught that breathes upon our upper earth. 

Of blighted hopes and confidence betrayed— 

Of princely dames and. wights of low degree— 
The story of a high-born oyster maid 
And her calm lover, of low family: 

And how they met beneath their oft sought shade. 
The spreading branches of a coral tree. 

Attended by a periwinkle page, 

Selected chiefly for his tender age, 

Sing scaly music. - 
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The best of Mr. Sanford’s poetical effasions are 
of this airy, dilicate mood, facile and elegant. 

His occa'^ional political squibs were quite in the 
Oroaker vein, as in this parody at the expense of 
the Whigs in the Harrison log-cabin campaign. 

A HAED-CIDEE MELODY* 

Atf^’Tis the last rose of snnmer. 

Tis the last of Whig loafers 
Left singing alone, 

All his pot-house companions 
Are fuddled and gone. 

Ko flower of his kindred, 

1^0 rum-blossom nigh. 

With a song on his lips 
And a drop in his eye. 

ril not leave thee, thou rose-hud. 

To pine on the stem. 

Since the others are snoring. 

Go snore thou with them. 

Thus kindly I lay 
A soft plank ’neath thy head. 

Where thy mates of the cabin 
Lie, hard-cider dead. 

So soon may I follow, 

When the Whigs all decay. 

And no cider is left us 
To moisten our clay. 

When the Whigs are all withered, 

And hard-cider gone. 

Oh 1 who would inhabit' 

This sad world alone ? 

As an essayist, Mr. Sanford holds a very hap¬ 
py pen. His articles of this class, in the newspa¬ 
pers of the day, touch lightlv and pleasantly on 
cheerful topics. A humorous description of a city 
celebrity, A Charcoal Sketch of Pot Pie Pal- 
wsr^ first published in the old Mirror, is a highly 
felicitous specimen of his powers in tliis-Iine, and 
is quite as worthy in its way as a satire as the 
celebrated Memoir of P. P., Clerk of the Parish. 

ADDRESS TO BLAOEHAWE. 

There’s beauty on thy brow, old chief! the high 
And manly beauty of the Roman mould. 

And the keen flashing of thy full dark eye 

Speaks of a heart that yeara have not made cold. 
Of passions scathed not by the blight of time. 
Ambition, that survives the battle rout. 

The man within thee scorns to play the mime 
To gaping crowds that compass thee about. 

Thou walkest, with thy warriors by thy side. 
Wrapped in fierce hate, arid high unconquered pride. 

Chief of a hundred warriors! dost thou yet— 
Vanquished and captive—dost thou deem that 
here— 

The glowing day-star of thy glory set— 

Dull night has closed upon thy bright career? 

Old forest Hon, caught and caged at l^t. 

Dost pant to roam again thy native wild 
To gloat upon the life-blood flowing fast 

Of-thy crushed victims; and to slay th^e child, 

To dabble in the gore of wives and mothers, 

And kill, old Turk! thy harmless pale-faced bro¬ 
thers. 

For it was cruel, Black Hawk, thus to flutter 
The dove-cotes of the peaceful pioneers, 

To let thy pride commit such fierce and utter 
. Slaughter among the folks of the frontiers. 


Though thine be old, hereditarjr hate. 

Begot in wro .gs, and nursed i:i bloovl, until 
It had become a luad.iess, ’tis too late 
To crush the hordes who have the j>ower, and will, 
To rob tliee of t!iy hunting grounds and fountains. 
And drive tiiee back to tne Rocky Mou-itains. 
Spite of thy looks of cold indifierence, 

There’s much thou’st seen that must excite thy 
wonder, 

Wakes not ujmn thy quick and startled sense 

The canno.i's harsh and pealing voice of thunder? 
Our big canoes, with white a id wide-spread wings. 
That sweep the waters, as birds sweep the sky;—- 
Our steamboats, with their iron lungs, like things 
Of breathing life, that dash and hurry by ? 

Or if thou seorn’st the wonders of the ocean. 

What think’st thou of our railroad locomotion ? 

Thon’st seen our Museums, beheld the dummies 
That grin in darkness in their coffin cases; 

What tlii..k’st thou of the art of making mummies. 
So that the worms shrink from their dry embraces? 
Thou’st seen the mimic tyrants of the stage 
Strutti g, in paint and feathers, for an hour; 
Tliou’st heard the bellowing of their tragic rage. 
Seen their eyes glisten and their dark brows 
lower. 

Anon, thou’st seen them, when their wrath cooled 
down, 

Pass in a moment from a king—^to clown. 

Thou seest these things unmoved, say’st so, old fel¬ 
low? 

Then tell us, have the white man’s glowing daugh¬ 
ters 

Set thy cold blood in motion ? Hast been meHow 
By a sly cup or so, of our fire waters ? 

They are thy people’s deadliest poison. They 
First make them cowards, and then white men’^a 
slaves. 

And sloth, and penury, and passion’s prey. 

And lives of misery, and early graves. 

For by their power, believe me, not a day goes. 

But Jails some Foxes, Sacs, and Winnebagoes. 

Say, does thy wandering heart stray far away ? 

To the deep bo3t>m of thy forest home. 

The hillside, where thy young papooses play. 

And ask, amid their sports, when wilt thou come! 
Come not the wailing of thy gentle squaws. 

For their lost warrior, loud upon thiae ear. 
Piercing athwart the thunder of huzzas, 

Tha^, yelled at every corner, meet thee here? 

The wife that made that shell-decked wampum belt; 
Thy rugged heart must think of her, and melt. 

Chafes not thy heart, as chafes the panting breast 
Of the caged bird against his prison bars, 

That thou the crowned warrior of the west. 

The victor (‘f a hundred forest wars, 

Should’st in thy age become a raree-sbow 
Led like a walking bear about the town, 

A new caught monster, who is all the go. 

And stared at gratis, by the gaping clown ? 

Boils not thy blood, while thus thou’rt led about. 
The sport and mockery of the rabble rout ? 

Whence came thy cold philosophy? whence cam^ 
Thou tearless, stern, and uncomplaining one, 

The power that taught thee thus to veil the flame 
orthy fierce passions ? Thou despisest fun, • - 
And thy proud spirit scorns the white men’s glee. 
Save thy fierce sport when at the funeral pile. 

Of a bound warrior in his agony, ^ 

Who meets thy horrid laugh with dying smile, 
jThy face, in length reminds one of a Quaker’s, 

Thy dances, too, are solemn as a ShakeFa, 
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Proud scion of n noHo stem! thy tree 

Is blanched, and bare, and seared, and leafless 
now. 

ril not insult its fallen majesty, 

Nor drive with careless hand the ruthless plough 
Over its roots. Torn from its parent mould, 

Rich, warm,'and deep, its fresh, free, balmy air. 

No second verdure quickens in our cold, 

New, barren earth ; no life sustains it there. 

But even though prostrate, ’tis a noble thing, ^ 
Though crownless, powerless, “ every inch a king. 

Give us thy hand, old nobleman of nature, 

Proud ruler of the forest aristocracy; 

The best of blood glows iu thy every feature 
And thy curled lip speaks scorn for our dernoci’acy. 
Thou wear’st thy titles on that godlike brow; 

Let him who doubts them, meet thine eagle eye. 
He’ll quail beneath its glance, and disavow 
All questions of thy noble family; 

For thou inay’st here become, with strict propriety, 
A leader in our city good society. 

TO A MOSCTTITO. 

His voice was very soft, gentle, and Jcvr.—Einij Lea/r, 
Thoa ol the soft low llmiaiu. 

Thou sweet musician that around my bed, 

Lost nightly come and wind thy little horn, 

By what unseen and secret influence led, 

Feed’st thou my oar with music till ’tis morn?^ 

The wind-harp’s tones are not more soft than thine. 
The hum of falling waters not more sweet, 

I own, inded I own thy song divine, 

And when next year’s warm summer night we 
meet, 

(Till then farewell I) I promise thee to be 
A patient listCucr to thy minstrelsy. 

Thou tiny minstrel, who bid thee discourse 
Such eloquent music? was’t thy tuneful sire? 
Some old niiisicdan ? or did’st take a course 
Of Icswns from soino master of the lyre ? 

Ynio bid thee twai g so sweetly tliy small trump ? 

Bid Isorton form thy notes so clear and full? 

Art a phrenologist, and is thy bump 
Of song developed on thy little skull ? 

At Niblo's hast tl)ou been when crowils stood mute. 
Drinking the bird-like tones of Cuddy’s flute? 

Tell me the burden of thy ceaseless sorg— 

Is it thy evening hymn of grateful prayer? 

Or lay of love, thou i)ii>cst through the long 
Still night ? With song dost dri vc away dull care ? 
Art thou a vieux garden, a gay deceiver, 

A wandering blade, roaming in search of sweets, 
Pledging thy faith to every fond believer 

Who thy advance with half-way shyness meets ? 
Or art o’ the softer sox, and sing'st in glee 
*^In maiden meditation, fancy free.” 

Thou little Siren, when the nymphs of yore 

Charmed with their songs till folks forgot to dine 
And starved, though music fed, upon their shore, 
Their voices broatlied no softer lays than thine; 
They sang but to entice, and thou dost sing 
As if to lull our senses to repose, 

Tliat Ihoti may’st use unharmed thy little sting 
The very moment we begin to doze; 

Tliou worse than Syren, thirsty, fierce blood-aippeir, 
Thou living Vampire and thou Gallinipper. 

Nature is full of music, sweetly sings 
The bard (and thou sing’st sweetly too). 

Through the wide circuit of created things. 

Thou art the living proof the bard sings true. 
Nature is full of thee: On every shore, 

’Neath the hot sky of Congo’s dusky child. 


From warm Peru to icy Labrador, 

The world’s free citizen thou roamest wild. 
Wherever “mountaius rise or oceans loll,” 

Thy voice is heard, from “ Indus to the pole.'* 

The incarnation of Queen Mab art thou, 

•And “ Fancy’s midwife,”—thou dost nightly sip 
With amorous proboscis bending low, 

The honey-dew from many a lady’s lip— 

(Though that they “straight on kisses dream” I 
doubt.) 

On smiiii g faces and on eyes that w^eep, 

Tliou lightest, ai.d oft with “ synipalhetic snout” 

“ Ticklest men’s noses as they lie asiecp 
And sometimes dwellest, if I rightly scan, 

“ On the forefinger of an alderman.” 

Yet thou canst glorv in a noble birth. 

As rose the sea-born Venus from the wave, 

So didst thou rise to life; the teeming cai th. 

The living water, and the fresh air gave 
A portion of their elements to create 

Thy little form, though beauty dwells not there. 
So lean and gnunt that economic fate 
Meant thee to feed on music or on air. 

Our veins’ pure juices were not made lor thee, 

Thou living, sii.giiig, stiiiging atomy. 

The hues of dying sunset are most fair, 

And twilight’s tints just fading into night, 

Most dusky soft; and so thy soft robes are 
By far tlic sweetest when thou tak’st thy flight, 
The swan’s last note is sweetest, so is thine; 

Sweet are the wind harp’s tones at distance heard; 
’Tis sweet in distance at the day’s decline, 

To hear the opening song of evenii g’s biid. 

But notes of harp or bird at distance float 
Less sweetly on the ear than thy last note. 

The autumn winds are wailing: 'tis thy dirge; 

Its leaves are scar, prophetic of thy doom. 

Soon the cold rain will whelm thee, as tlie surge 
Whelms the tost mariner in its watery tomb. 

Then soar and sing thy little life a'way ; 

Albeit.thy voice is somewhat husky now. 

’Tis well to end in music life’s last day. 

Of one so gleeful and so blithe as thou. 

For thou wilt soon live through its joyous horn’s. 
And pass awaiy with autumn’s dying flowers. 

SONG—IMITATED PROM THE PRENCir. 

If Jove, when he made this beautiful world. 

Had only consulted me, 

An ocean of wine should iflow in the place 
Of the brackish and bitter sea. 

Red wine should pour from the fruitful clouds 
In place of the tasteless rain, 

And the fountains should bubble in ruby rills 
To brim the sparkling main. 

No fruit should grow but the round, full grape, 

No bowel's hut the shady vine, 

And of all eartli’s flowers, the queenly rose 
{Should alone in her beauty shine; 

I’d have a few lakes for the choicest juice, 

Where it might grow mellow and old, 

And my lips shouhl serve as a sluice to drain 
Those seas of liquid gold. 

CHARCOAL SKETCH OP POT PIE PALMER. 

The poets have told us that it is of little use to be 
a great man, without possessing also a chronicler of 
one’s greatness. Brave and wise men—perhaps the 
bravest and wisest that ever lived—have died and 
been forgotten, and all for the want of a poet or an 
historian to immortalize their valor or their wisdom. 
Immortality is not to be gained by the might of one 
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man alone. Thoagli its claimant be strong and ter¬ 
rible as an army with banners, he can never succeed 
without a trumpeter. He may embody a thousand 
minds; he may have the strength of a thousand 
arms—^liis enemies may quail before him as the de¬ 
generate Italians quailed before the nitiilessaabaqth 
of the north; but without a chronicler of his deeds, 
he will pass by, like the rush of a whirlwind, with 
none to tell whence he cometh, or whither he goeth. 
A great man should always keep a literary friend in 
p ly, for he may be assured that his greatness will 
never be so firmly established as to sustain itself 
without a prop. Achilles had his poet; and the an¬ 
ger of the nereid-born and Styx-dipped hero is as 
8av£^e and bitter at this late day, as if he had just 
poured forth the vials of his wrath. The favorite 
son of the queen of love, albeit a pious and exempla¬ 
ry man, and free from most of the we.iknesses of his 
erring but charming mother, might have travelled 
more than the wandering Jew, and, without the aid 
of a poet, the coarse of his voyage would now be as 
little known a^ the journal of a modern tourist, six 
months from the day of its publication. The fates 
decreed him a bard, and the world is not only inti¬ 
mate with every step of his wayfaring, but for hun¬ 
dreds of years it has been puzzling itself to discover* 
his sfcarting-plaee. There has lived but one man 
who has disdained the assistance of his fellow-mor¬ 
tals, and finished with his pen what he began with 
his sword- We refer to the author of Caesar’s Com¬ 
mentaries, the most accomplished ge itleman, take 
him for all in all, that the world ever saw. Let us 
descend for a step or two in the scale of greatness, 
and see whence the lesser lights of immortality have 
derived their lustre. The Cretan Icarus took upon 
himself the office of a fowl, and was drowned for all 
his wings, yet floats in the flights of song, while the 
names of a thousand wiser and better men of his day 
passed away before their bodies had senreely rotted. 
A poorer devil than the late Samuel Patch never 
cumbered this fair earth; but he is alrea ly embalmed 
in verse, and by one whose name ca.uiot soon dia 
A eunningpen has engrossed the record of his deeds, 
and perfected his judg nent roll of fama He is a co¬ 
heir in glory with the boy of Crete—^the one flew, 
and the other leapel, into immortality. 

There is one name connected with the annals of 
our city, which should be snatched from oblivion. 
Would that a strong hand could be found to grasp 
it, for it is a feeble clutch that now seeks to drag it 
by the locks fro.n the deep forgetfulness in which it 
is fast sinking. Scarcely ten years have passed, 
since the last bell of the last of the bellmen was rung, 
since the last joke of the joke-master general of our 
goodly mebropolis was uttered, since the last song of 
our greatest streat-minstrel was sung, and the last 
laugh of the very soul of laughter w.is pealed forth. 
Scarcely ten years have passed, and the public 
recollection of the man who made more noise in the 
world than any other of his time, is already dim and 
shadowy and unsubstantial. A brief notice of this 
extraordinary man has found admittance into the 
ephemeral columns of a newspaper. We will en¬ 
deavor to enter his immortality of record in a place 
where future ages will be more likely to find it. As 
Dr. Johnson would have said, “ of Pot Pie Palmer, 
let us indulge the pleasing reminiseence.’' 

The character of Pot Pie Palmer was a kindly min¬ 
gling of the elements of good-nature, gentleness pf 
spirit, quickness and delicacy of perception, an in¬ 
tuitive knowledge of mankind, and an ambition, 
strange and peculiar in its aspirations, but boundless. 
There were sundry odd veins and streaks which ran 
through and wrinkled this goodly compound, in the 
shape of quips and quirks and quiddities, which 


crossed each other at such strange angles, and turn¬ 
ed round such short corners, that few were able 'to 
analyse the moral anatomy of the man. It is not 
strange then, that his character should have been 
generally misunderstood. He was a jester by pro¬ 
fession, but he was no mime. Unlike a clown at a 
country fair, who grins for half-pence, he asked no 
compensation for his service in the cause of public 
mirth. He was a volunteer in the business of mak¬ 
ing men merry, for it was no part of his calling to 
put the world in good humor, and it has never been 
hinted that he received a shilling from the corpora¬ 
tion for his extra services in the cause of happiness 
and contentment. He might have been as serious as 
his own cart-horse, without the slightest risk of losing 
his place. If he had preserved a becoming gravity, 
he might have aspired to a higher office thim that of 
the chief of the corporation scavengers; for a long 
face has ever been a passport to preferment. But 
he disdained to leave his humble calling as long as 
he was sure he could remain at its head. He knew 
full well that there were few who could chime with 
him, and he would play second to no man’s music. 
He was mirthful, partly from a spirit of philanthro¬ 
py, and partly because he was so filled with gleeful 
and fantastic associations, that they overflowed in 
spite of him. He was not merely a passive instru¬ 
ment that required the cunning touch of a master to 
awaken its music, or like a wind-harp that is voice¬ 
less till the wind sweeps over it. He was apiece of 
mechanism that played of its own accord, and was 
never mute, and his notes were as varied as those of 
a mock-bird. If there were those around him who 
could enjoy a joke, he offered them a fair share of it, 
and bade them partake of it and be thankful to the 
giver; and if there was no one at hand with whom 
to divide it, he swallowed it himself—and with an 
appetite that would make a dyspeptic forget that he 
had a stomach. 

He was the incarnation of a jest. His face was a 
broad piece of laughter, done in flesh and blood. 
His nose had a whimsical twist, as the nose of a hu¬ 
morist should have. ' His mouth had become elon¬ 
gated by frequent cachinnations; for his laugh was 
of most extraorffinary dimensions, and required a 
wide portal to admit it into the free air, and his eyes 
twinkled and danced about in his head as if they 
were determined to have a full share in the fun that 
was going on. Time had seamed his brow, but had 
also endued it with a soft and mellow beauty; for 
the spirit of mirth was at his side when he roughen¬ 
ed the old man’s visage, and had planted a snule in 
every furrow. 

Pot Pie Palmer, like many other great men, was 
indifferent to the duties of the toilet; but it was not 
for want of a well appointed wardrobe, for he seldom 
made his appearance twice in the same dress; and 
it is not an insignificant circumstance in his biogra¬ 
phy, that he was the last distinguished personage 
that appeared in public in a cocked hat. In dress, 
manners, and appearance, he stuck to the old school, 
and there was nothing new about him but his jokes. 
He would sometimes, in a moment of odd fancy, ex¬ 
hibit himself in a crownless hat and bootless feet, 
probably in honor of his ancestors, the Palmers of 
yore, who wore their sandal shoon and scallop shelL 
It may be well to remark, while on the subject of 
his wardrobe, that there is not the slightest founda¬ 
tion for the rumor that Mr. Palmer wore red flannel 
next to his person. This mistake has probably 
arisen from the fact that he was seen dressed in 
scarlet at a fourth of July celebration. We are able 
to state, from the very best authority, that cotton 
and not wool was the raw material from which his 
dress on that occasion was fabricated, his outer gar- 
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ment liaviiig been a superb specimen pf -domestie 
calico; a.id that lie assumed it for three especial 
reasons—^firstly, in honor of the day—secondly, to 
encourage our infant manufactures, in the cause of 
■which his exertions had always been active—and 
thirdly, because he had received a special invitation 
to dine with the common counciL 

Pot Pie Palmer was an autocrat within his own 
realms of humor. He had no peer in the joyous art. 
His wliim-whains were his own, and he was the only 
professed wit that ever lived who was not addicted 
to pli^iarisin. He was a knight-errant in the cause 
of jollity. His worshipped ladye-.love was an intel¬ 
lectual abstraction, the disembodied spirit of fun, 
and wo to the challenger who was bold enough to 
call her good qualities in question. It was rough 
tilting with the old but gallant knight. We have 
been witness to more than one tournament in which 
an esseneed carpet knight cried craven, and left the 
ancient warrior in full possession of tlie hold. But 
gentleness was the ordinary wont,-as it was the na¬ 
ture of Pot Pie Palmer. He knew that to be the 
sad burden of his merry song, was a nine days’ me¬ 
lancholy immortality even to the humblest, and it 
went to his heart to see a man laugh on the wrong 
side of his mouth. His humors were all in the spirit 
of kindness. He " carried no heart-stain away on 
his bladeor if he hicauliously inflicted a wound, 
he was ever ready to pour into it the oil and wine of 
a merry whim, so that its smart was , scarcely felt 
before it was healed,' 

Pot Pie was a,poet; for where humor is, poetry 
cannot be far off. They are akin to each other; 
and if their relationship be not sisterly, it is only so 
far removed as to make their union more thidllingly 
delightful. INo one could tell where his sor.gs came 
from, and it was a fair presumption that they were 
his own. He has been considered by many the only 
perfect specimen of an irnprovisatore that this coun¬ 
try has ever produced. His lays wore always an 
echo to the passing scenes around him. Like the 
last minstrel, lie had songs for all ears. The sooty 
chimney-sweep who walked by, chanting his cheery 
song, was answered in notes tiiat spoke gladness to 
his heart, and the poor fuliginous blackmuoor passed 
on, piping away more .merrily than ever. The ano¬ 
malous biped who drove a clain-cnrt, would needs 
stop a moment for a word of kindness from Pot Pie 
and he would be sure to get it, for the Palmer was 
not a proud man. In the expansive character of his 
humor, he knew no distinctions. Even in his jokes 
with his brother bellmen, there was no assumption 
of superiority. He disdained to triumph over their 
dulness, and he rather sought to instil into their bo¬ 
soms a portion of his own tire. 

It was a part, nay the very essence of his calling, 
to receive from the tenants of the underground 
apartments of the houses where he had the honor 
to call, those superfluous vegetable particles which 
are dbearded—especially in warm weather—from 
the alimentary preparations of well-regulated fami¬ 
lies There was a smile resting on his clieek— 
smile of benevolence—as the dusky lady of the lower 
cabinet transferred her odorous stores into his capa¬ 
cious cart; a graceful touch of his time-worn and 
dilapidated ram-beaver, and a loud compliment was 
roared forth in tones that made the passei’s-by prick 
up their ears, and the dingyfemale would rush in 
evident confusion down the cellar-steps, seemingly 
abashed at the warmth of his flattery, while at the 
next moment there would peal up from the depths, 
a ringing laugh that told how the joyous spirit of 
the negress bad been gladdened, and that the bell¬ 
man had uttered the very sentiment that was near¬ 
est her heart. He had his delicate jiUusions when , 


the buxom grisette or simpering chambermaid pre¬ 
sented herself at the door, half coy and half longing 
.for a word of kindness, or percliai*ce of flattery, and 
they were sure never to go away unsatit fled. For 
though there were tos&ii.g of pretty heads, and pert 
flings of well-rounded fo ras, and blushes which 
seemed to speak more of shame than of pleasure, you 
would be sure if you gave a glance the moment after 
at the upper casements, to see faces pcerii g forth, 
glowir.g with laughter and delight. 

Palmer’s genius resembled that of Rabelais, for 
his humor was equally broad and equally uncontrol¬ 
lable. We have said that he was a poet, a street- 
minstrel of the very first rank. He threw a grace, 
beyond therench of art, over the unwashed beauties 
of a scavenger’s eart. It was to him a triumphal 
chariot, a car of honor: he needed no herakls topre- 
cetle its march, no followers to swell its trnin ; for he 
made music enough to trumpet the cornii g of a score 
of conqueroi's, and the boys followed him m crowds 
as closely as if they had been slaves chained to his 
chari(»t. He was to the lean and solemn beast that 
drew him on with the measured pace of an animal 
in authority, like tlie merry Sancho to his dappled 
ass. There never was a more practical aiitithesis 
than the horse and his master; and it must have 
been a dull beast that would not have caught a por¬ 
tion of the whim and spirit of such a companion. 
Unfortunately, the pedigree of Palmer’s steed has 
beeu lost; and it will continue to be an unsettled 
point wliethcr he came honestly by his dulness, or 
whether nature had made him dull in one of her 
prauksome moods. It is still more uncertain whe¬ 
ther Palmer selected him out of compassion, or for 
the sake of making the stupidity of the animal a foil 
to his own merry humors. 

Palmer carried us back to the latter part of the 
middle ages, when ladye love and minsti el rhyme 
were the ambition and the ruling piission of the bard- 
warriors of the lime. The love of soi g was juirt of 
his nature; and he was enough of a modern to know 
that a SOI g was worth little without a flttu ^ accom¬ 
paniment. With a boldness and oiiginanty that 
marked the character of the man, he selected an in¬ 
strument devoted to any other purpose than that of 
nuiBic; and so great did his skill become, aided by 
an excellent ear and a perfect command of hand, 
that, had he possessed the advantages of admisKion 
into fashionable society, there is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that the humble bell would soon have rivalled 
the ambitious violin. He was the Paganini of bell¬ 
men, the Apollo of street-music. He modulated the 
harmony of voice and hand with such peculiar skill, 
that the separate sounds flowed into each other as if 
they had beeu poured forth together fmm the same 
melodious fount. Ho harsh diseoi d jan ed upon the 
ear—no false note could bo detected. His voice was 
naturally deficient in softness, and ill-adapted to ex¬ 
press the tender emotions; but he had cultivated it 
80 admirably, and managed its powers with such 
ecxiliar skill, that ttone could tell what might have 
ecu its original defects. He preferred the old and 
simple ballad style to the scientific quavering of 
more modern times. In his day, we had no Italian 
opera, and he was without a rival. 

Palmer was a public man, and it is in his public 
character we speak of him. Little is known of his 
private life, or the secret motives and hidden springs 
which moved him to aspire to notoriety. There is 
a flying rumor that in his early years he was visited 
by a fortune-teller, who prophesied that he would 
make a noise in the world, and that tlie sybil’s pre¬ 
diction was the cause of his aspiring to tlie office of 
corporation beHman. Our authority upon this point 
is apocryphal, and it must, be strong evidence to con- 
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Vince ns that superstition was a weakness that found ’ 
admittance into Pot Pie’s bosom. He was probably j 
an obscure man previous to his taking upon himself 
the cares of public office; for we are assured by a 
highly respectable citizen, tliat it required the inflii- 
enee of strong political friends to secure him his 
situation. It is equally probable that he was not iu 
affluent cireumstances, as it is known that, on being 
inducted into offlce, he had not two shillings about 
him to pay the necessary fees: and that he m^ide a 
compro nise with the m^or, on that occasion, by 
advancing a number of first-i*ate jokes, which his 
honor was kind enough to receive as collateral secu¬ 
rity for the payment of his official demand. On tak¬ 
ing possession of his office, he found that he was en¬ 
gaged in a calling which was in bad olor. Its 
ordinary duties were mechanicaL He w.u brought 
in contact, in the transaction of his busine^, chiefly 
with the lower classes. His brotliers in office were 
little better than patient drudges, who had no soul 
beyond receiving tiieir stipulate! salaries. Finding 
that his office could give him little reputation, he 
determined to give reputation to his office. He 
courted popularity, not by the arts of a demagogue, 
but by kindness and courtesy to all around him. He 
would occasionally throw a joke by the way-side; 
and, if it took root and produced good fruit, he would 
sow another in the same soU; aad he thus continued 
his husbandry, until a blooming harvest of ripe hu- 
moi*s and full-grown conceits had sprung up wher¬ 
ever he had passed. It is n^i improbable that Pal¬ 
mer’s figure was in .the mind’s eye of our Bryant 
when he spoke of “ a Kving blossom of the air.” It 
is not strange that his popularity should sooji have 
become geaeml, but it is not a little singular that it 
should have exjierieuced no ebb and flow. The 
fickle breath of popular f ivor was to him a breeze 
that always blew from the same point of the com¬ 
pass. During his long public career, there was no 
interval of diminished reputation, no brief period of 
questioned authority. He swayed the sceptre of his 
wife firmly to the last; and when it departed from 
his h iiid, there was none bold enough to claim it. 

To form a correct estimate of the powers of one 
who, in one of the humblest pursuits of life—a pur¬ 
suit calculated to beget and keep alive narrow and 
sord d views, to check all noble aspirations, all am- 
bifeioa for fame in the eyes of the world, and to les¬ 
sen a man in his own eyes, had the spirit to soar 
above the common duties of his calling, to create 
himself a name, and to make himself the lion of his 
day, the wonder of his time, outrivalling all cotem¬ 
porary lions and all imported wondera, and who had 
the ability to effect all this, we must place the bell¬ 
man and his calling alongside of other men whose 
situations in life, in point of conventional respecta¬ 
bility, are on a par with his. The collectors of an¬ 
thracite coal-dust are as ambitious as he was to make 
a noise in the world, and they blow their trumpets 
as loudly as if they aspired to imitate the example 
of the conqueror of Jericho, and to make the walls 
of our city to crumble before their blast. But, like 
ranting actors, they only split the ears of the ground¬ 
lings. There is nothing poetical in the shrill blast 
of their horns; and we have never seen one of them 
whom our imagination could body forth into any 
other shape than that of an everyday matter of 
fact, vulgar dustman. We are like the unpoetjeal 
clown— 

A cowslip 1)7 the river's hrlm 

A yellow cowslip was to him. 

But it was nothing more. 

So iu our eyes, a collector of ashes is simply a col¬ 
lector of ashes, and that is all we know or care about 
him. No Napoleon of his order has arisen among 


this class. No man of his time has sprung, phenix- 
like, from the ashes. Had the noisy tin-trumpet, 
instead of the clanging bell, been the emblem of 
Palmer’s office, how would its base and common 
notes have been softened and melted into melody, 
till they spoke such eloquent music as even, in tliese 
latter days, visits not the ears of common mortals. 
Even the feme of poor Willis might have been dim¬ 
med; and tlie Kent-bugle, which he charmed into, 
the utterance of such meltiiig melody, might have 
been pronou iced an inferior instrument to the mel¬ 
low horn, when breathing the airs and variations of 
Pot Pie Palmer. The dull man of ashes, though pos¬ 
sessing, as the emblem of his calling, a musical in¬ 
strument, the very mention of which awakens a 
hundred stirring associations, has so far neglected 
the adv'antages of his situation, as to make himself 
the most unpoetieal and unendurable of street-bores. 
Is there a milkman in the laud who is distinguished 
for any thing beyond a peculiar art in mixiiig liquors, 
and for combining, with a greater or less degree of 
skill, lacteal and aqueous fluids? We have never 
seen the man. Descend in the scale. The sooty 
sweep, though he has a special license from the cor¬ 
poration to sing when and where he pleases, though 
the only street minstrel acknowledged and protected 
by our laws, is still regarded by the public eye as 
the poorest and humblest of all Gods creatures; and 
there is no instance on record of his having, even in 
his most climbing ambition, aspired to any other ele¬ 
vation than the chimney-top. In brief, there is no 
humble public employment^ no low dignity of office, 
with the single exception of that of the corporation 
bellmen, that can furnish an instance of its possessor 
having arrayed it in poetry and beauty; and to Pot 
Pie Palmer belongs the undivided and undisputed 
honor 

Green he the laurels on the Palmer’s brow. 

But, says some cynical critic, “ where are the jests 
of your Yorick, where is the recorded or remembered 
proof of his wit, his music, or his poetry ? Let us • 
have some single specimen of those powers which 
you are applauding to the echo, or at least furnish 
US with some traits from which we can picture to 
ourselves tlie moral physiognomy of the man F To 
this we have several aaswei*s. The fame of Pot Pie 
Palmer, to be secure, must rest chiefly on tradition. 
A dim legendary immoi-tality will outlast all other 
kinds of fame, for no one can call its title in question. 
Its very dimness invests it with a soft poetic halo 
that lingers over and brightens it, giving it the en¬ 
chantment of distance, and arraying it with mystic 
beauty. W e abhor a downright matter of fact, pal¬ 
pable reputation, for sure as it is tangible, it is equal¬ 
ly sure to be meddled with, and perhaps pulled to 
pieces- Wc wish to preserve, if possible, the fabric 
of Palmers fame, from the touch of hands that would 
but discompose its delicate and fairy handiwork. 
Besides, we are fearful of marring a good joke by 
repeating it awkwardly. The spirit and soul of the 
Palmer are necessary to him who would repeat the 
Palmer’s jokes. Plis was unwritten humor. We 
have sought diligently, but without success, for some 
account of his private life, but wc have completely 
failed in. our search. We are enabled to state, how¬ 
ever, on the very best authority, that the Pot Pie 
piipers, y^hich have been preserved with religious 
care by his family, will in due time either be given 
to the public, or made use of as the basis of an arti¬ 
cle in the next edition of American Biography; and 
we think that Palmer’s chance for fame is at least on 
a par with nine out of ten of those who figure in 
that department of the Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge. 
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Poor old Pot Pie! The memory of the kind- 
hearted and joyous old man is sweet and savory. 
We think of him as one of those who were pleasant- 
in their lives; while in his death he and his jests 
were not divided. They went down to the tomb to¬ 
gether. Time, the beautifier, has already shed its 
soft lustre over the recollection of his humble cart 
and its odoriferous contents; and we think of it as 
sending forth to the pure air a perfume like the 
aroma breathed from a field of spices. We look in 
vain for a successor to fill the place loft vacant by 
his departure; for a voice as blithe and cheery as 
his; for so cunning a hand; for a visage that beam¬ 
ed forth more mirth than Joe Miller ever wrote; 
for taste in vestimental architecture so arabesque 
and grotesque, and yet in such admirable unison 
with the humor of the man; for that intuitive per- ^ 
ception of the character of human clay as never to 
throw away a jest upon a fruitless soil; and for so 
plentiful a garner of the seeds of mirth as to scatter 
them in daily profusion, while, like the oil of the 
widow’s cruse, they never wasted. We do not think 
of him as of a hoary Silerms, mirthful from the effect 
of bacchanalian orgies, or as the Momus of this nether 
world, most witty when moat ill-natured, or as of 
G-eorge Bucdxanan, or any other king’s fool, for there 
is degradation connected with these jesters—^but as 
the admirable Crichton of his time, the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form to the corporation 
scavengers, “the rose of the fair state,” as one whose 
combination and whose fom were such that, Qf all 
his class, we can select him alone and say, “ here was 
a bellman.” Glorious old Pot Pie ! 

Ilia name Is now a portion in the batch 
Of the heroic dough which baking Time 
Kneads for consuming ages—and the chime 
Of Fame's old bells, long as they truly ring, 

-Shall tell of him. 


THEODOKE S. FAY. 

. TnEODOEE S. Fay was born in the city of ISTew 
York. After receiving a liberal education he stu¬ 
died law, and at an early ago commenced a lite¬ 
rary career as a contributor to the New York 
Mirror, of which he subsequently became one of 
the editors. In 1832 he published Drearm and 
JReveriesofa Quiet ITaa, a collection in two vo¬ 
lumes of his articles in the Mirror, including a 
series of papers on Now York society entitled the 
Little Genius. The remaining portion is occupied 
with tales, essays, and editorial comments on the 
passing events of city life. 

Mr. Fay sailed for Europe in 1833, and passed 
the three following years in travel. During his 
absence he wrote a record of his wanderings with 
the title of T7ie Minute Booh^ and in 1835 pub¬ 
lished his first novel, Norman Ladle, The inci¬ 
dents of the i)lot are derived from those of a mur¬ 
der which occurred in New York at the com¬ 
mencement of the century, the public interest in 
which was greatly increased by the array of 
legal talent enlisted in the trial of the case; 
Burr, Hamilton, and Edward Livingston appearing 
for the prisoner,’ and Oadwalladcr D. Golden, the 
District Attorney, for the state. The novel is 
well managed and interesting. It met with a 
rapid sale, and a dramati 2 ed version by Mi.<?s 
Louisa II. Medina was played for several nights 
at the Bowery theatre. 

In 1837 Mr. Fay received the appointment of 
Secretary of Logationat Berlin, a post he retained, 


to the great gratification of all American travel¬ 
lers who visited that city, until 1853, when he 
was promoted to the post of Minister Resident at 
Berne, where he was till 1860. In 1840 he pub¬ 
lished a second novel. The Counters Ida,, the scenes 
of which are laid in Europe. The plot involves 
the discouragement of the practice of duelling by 
exhibiting a hero Avho, possessed of undisputed per¬ 
sonal bravery, displays a higher degree of courage 
in refusing to accept, or be led into offering a 
challenge. This was followed in 1843 by a novel 
of similar length and similar purpose, entitled J3h- 
lolcen,, a Romance of New York. 



Mr. Fay has since published Robert Rueful 
Sidney Clifton,, two short tales, and in 1851 a 
poetical romanc'e entitled Ulrie,, or The F<nVa9, 
the design of which is to show that the tomptings 
of the evil one, tlie ‘‘ voices” of the poem, may bo 
driven back by resolute endeavor and Christian 
faith. The scene is laid in the early days of the 
Reformation, but has little to do with the historic 
events of the period. Ulrie is a young noble of 
Germany, and the action of the ])()ciu occurs 
among the heautiful scenes and ]>i(‘tnrosq\io cas¬ 
tles of the Rhine, advantages of which the author 
avails himself in many pa'^sages of eliective de¬ 
scription. 

**The later works of Mr. Fay comprise: 
Yiems of Christianity^ 1856; History of Switz¬ 
erland; Great Outlmesof Geography and Atlas,, 
1867; and a now edition of his first novel, Nor¬ 
man Leslie: A New York Story, 1869. 

THB BinKffi—F«OM Tjmia 

Oh come, gentle pilgrim, 

From fur distant strand. 
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Com^f gaze on the pride 
Of tiie old Gennan land. 

On that wonder of nature, 

That vision divine 
Of the past and the present. 

The exquisite Ehine, 

As soft as a smile. 

And as sweet as a song. 

Its famous old billows 
KoU murmuring along. 

From its source on the mount 
Whence it flies in the sea. 

It flashes with beauty 
As bright as can be. 

With the azure of heaven, 

Its first waters flow. 

And it leaps like an arrow 
Escaped from a bow; 

While reflecting the glories 
Its hili-aides that crown. 

It then sweeps in grandeur 
By castle and town. 

And when, from the red 
Gleaming tow’rs of Mayence 
Enchanted thou’rt borne 
In bewildering trance. 

By deatb-breathing ruin. 

By life-giving wine— 

By thy dark-fi*owmng turrets, 

Old Ehreubreitsteiii 1 
To where the half magic 
Cathedral looks down 
On the crowds at its base, 

. Of the ancient Colog:»e. 

While in rapture thy dazzled 
And wondering eyes 
Scarce fidlow the pictures. 

As bright, as they rise, 

As the dreams of thy youth. 

Which thou vainly wouldst stay. 

But they float, from thy longings. 

Like shadows away. 

Thou wilt find on the banks 
Of the wonderful stream. 

Full many a spot 

That an Eden doth seem. 

And thy bosom will ache 
With a secret despair. 

That thou canst not inhabit 
A landscape so fair, 

Amd fain thou wouldst linger 
Eternity there. 

AH' OFTTLISnE SKETCH. 

The young Lord D. yawned. Why did the young. 
lord yawn i He had recently come into ten thou¬ 
sand a year. His home was a palace. His sisters 
were angels. His cousin was—in love with Mm. 
He, himself, was an Apollo. His horses might have 
drawn the chariot of Phoebus, but in their journey 
around the globe, would never have crossed above 
grounds more Eden-like than his. Around him were 
streams, lawns, groves, and fountains. He could 
hunt, fish, ride, read, fliri, sleep, swim, drink, muse, 
write, or lounge. All the appliances of affluence 
were at his command. The young Lor4 D. was the 
admiration and envy of all the counb^. The young 
LiJrd B/a step sent a palpitating flutter through 
many a lovely bosom. His smile awakened many a 
dream of bliss and wealth. The. Lady S.,—^that 
queenly woman, with her majestic bearing, and her 
train of dying adorers, grew lovelier and livelier be¬ 
neath the spell of his smile; and even Ellen B.,—^the 
modest, beautiful creature, with her lai^e, timid, 
tender blue eyes, and her pouting red Ups—that rose- 
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bud—sighed audibly, only the day before, when he 
left the room—^and yet—^and yet—^the young Lord 
i IX yawned. 

I It was a rich still hour. The afternoon.sunlight 
; overspread all nature. Earth, sky, lake, and air 
were full of its dying glory, as it streams I into the 
I apartment where they were sitting, through the fo¬ 
liage of a magnificent oak, and the caressing tendrila 
of a profuse vine, tlmt half buried the verandah be¬ 
neath its heavy masses of foliage. 

" I am tired to death,” said the sleepy lord 
His cousin Rosalie sighed 
" The package of papers from I.^ndon is full of 

news, and-murmured her sweet voice timidly. 

I hate news.” 

“ The poetry in the l^ew Monthly is-^ 

You set my teeth on. edge. I have had a surfeit 
of poetry.” 

** Ellen B. is to spend the day with us to-morrow.” 
Rosalie lifted her hazel eyes full upon his face. 
"Ellen B-1” drawled the youth, she is a child, a 
pretty child I shall ride over to Lord A’s.” 

Rosalie’s face betrayed that a mountain was off 
her heart. 

" Lord A- starts for Italy in a few weeks,” said 
Rosalie. 

" Happy dog 1” 

" lie will be delighted with Rome and Naples.” 
^'Rome and Naples,” echoed D., in a musing 
voice. 

" Italy is a delightful, heavenly spot,” continued 
lu3*cousin, anxious to lead him into conversation, 

" So I’m told,” said Lord D., abstractedly. 

“ It is the garden of the world,” rejoined RosaBe. 
Lord B. opened his eyes. He evidently was just, 
struck with an idea- Young lords with ten thou¬ 
sand a year are not often troubled with ideas. He 
sprang from his seat He paced the apartment 
twice. His countenance glowed. His eyes spar¬ 
kled. 

" Rose —** 

** Cousin —** 

What a beautiful break. Rose trembled to the 

heart Could it be possible that he was- 

He took her hand. He kissed it, eagerly, ear¬ 
nestly, and enthusiastically. 

She blushed and turned away her face in graceful 
confusion. 

" Rosel” 

" Bear, dear cousin!”— 

" I have made up my mind,” 

“ Charles!— 

" To-morrow >” 

" HeaveiisI” 

" I will start for Italy.” 

Ocean 1 Superb—endless—sublime, rolling, tum¬ 
bling, dashing, heaving, foaming —ccdum undique ei 
undique pontus, lord D. gazed around. The wliite 
cliffs of Dover were fading in the distance. Fare¬ 
well, England. It is a sweet melancholy, this bid¬ 
ding adieu to a mass—speck in the horizon—a 
mere cloud, yet wMch contains in its airy and diury 
outline all that you ever knew of existence. 

“ Nohle England I” ejaculated LordB., " and dear 
mother—^Ellen B.—^pretty fawn—^Rose too—sweet 
pretty dear Rose—^wliat could mean those glittering 
drops that hung upou her lashes when I said adieu? 
Can it be that?—^pshaw—I am a coxcomb- What I 
Rose? the little sunshiny Rose—^the cheerful pM- 
losopher—the logical—^the studious—^the—the— 
the—!” 

Alas! alas! What are logic, study, cheerfulness, 
philosophy, sunshine, to a warm-hearted girl of 
twenty—in love? 
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D‘.- Belaw. 

Italy is a paradise. Surely Adam looted on stich 
skies, such rivere, such woods, such rnountains, such 
fields,- How lavish, how bright, how rich is every 
thing a'l’OUiul. Lord D/ giiRled his horse up a moim- 
taia'near Rome. The situ haid just set; the warm 
heavens stretehed above him peifectly unclouded; 
what a time to muse I whnt a place! The youi g 
nobleman fell into a reveiie, which, the next mo¬ 
ment,, was-broken by a shout of terror—the clashii.g 
of arms“^a pistol slmt, and a groan. lie flew to the 
spot.f A youth of twenty lay at the root of a tall 
tree, Velfering in Ins blood. The assassin, terrified 
at the sight of a stranger, fled. 

“ I die," murmured the youth, with ashy lips. 

^ Can I aid you ?" asked Lord* D.‘, thrilling with 
horror and compassion. 

Take this box. It contains jewels, and a seerst, 
which I would not have revealed for the world. 
Carry it to Ei gland, to the Duke.of R—Open it 
not, no' matter wliat happens. Swear never to re¬ 
veal to any human being that you possess it— 
fiwenr." 

Lord D.; hesitated. 

"My life-blood ebbs away apace. Speak, oh 
speak, and* bless' a dying man—swear.” 

" I swear/ 

** Enoughs I thank you—^hide it in your bosom. 
God bless yoti—my—England—never see—^liome— 
again—ncvmviiev— 

The'full round moon, beautifully bright, went‘So¬ 
lemnly tip the azure track of sky. 

Lord’ Dv dashed a tear from his eye, as he gazed on 
■the'pallid features of the youth, who stretched him¬ 
self out in the last shuddering agony and convulsion 
of deaths He placed hia hand upon the stranger^s 
bosom; The heart had ceased to beat. Ko longe^ 
the crimson gore flowed from the wound. The light 
foam stood on his pale lips. 

" And he has a mother,” said the chilled nobleman 
and a once happy home. For their sake, as well 
as his, his wishes shall be obeyed.” 

The tread of horses’ feet came to his ear, and 
shouts and confused voices. 

Lord D. thought the fugitive ruiflan was returning 
with more of the gang. 

‘*Shnll I fly like a coward ?" was his first thought; 
but again, he said, “why should I waste my life 
upon a set of banditti ?” 

He sprang to bis saddle, in his hurry leaving be¬ 
hind him a kerchief—dashed the rowels into the 
flanks of* tlm snorting steed, and was presently lost 
in the winding paths of the forest 

The midnight moon was shining silently into the 
apartment, as Lord D.’s eyes closed in sleep, afier 
having lain for some time lost in thought upon his 
couch. His senses gradually melted into dreams. 

• “Ah Rosalie. Dear Rosalie.” 

The maiden suddenly grasped his throat with the 
ferocity ©f a fiend, when—^Iml no Rosalie—^but the 
iron gripe’ of a muscular arm dragged him from tlie 
bed, and shook his idle dreams to air. 

“ Bind the villain 1” said a hoarse voice. 

**Away, away to the duke’s 1” 

Bewildered,.indignant, alarmed, the astonished lord 
found himself bound, and borne to a carriage—^the 
beautiful and soft fragments of Italian scenery flew 
by the coach windows. 

If you would freeze the heart of an Englishman, 
and yet suffocate him with anger, thrust him into a 
dungeon. Lord never was so unceremoniously 
assisted to a change of location. A blaek-browed. 


dark-eomplexioned, mustachio-lipped soldier hurled 
him down a flight of broken steps, and threw after 
him a bundle of clothes. 

“ By St George, my friend, if I had you on the 
side of a green English hill, I would make your 
brains and bones acquainted with an oaken cudgel. 
The uncivilized knave.” 

He lay for hours on a little straw. By-and-by 
some o.jC came in with a lamp. 

“ Pi ay, friend, where atn 1 ?” 

The stranger loosened his cord, and motioned him 
to put on his clothes. He did so—unable to repress 
the occasional explosion of an honest, heartfelt exe¬ 
cration. When his toilet was completed, his guide 
took him by the arm, and led him through a long 
corridor, till, lo! a blaze of sunshiny daylight daz¬ 
zled his eyes. 

“You are accused of murder,” said the duke, in 
French. 

“ Merciful Providence I” ejaculated D. 

“ Your victim was found weltering in his blood at 
your feet. Y"ou left ^his kerchief on his body. It 
bears your name. By your hand he fell. You have 
been traced to your lodgings. You must die.” 

A witness rushed forward to bear testimony in 
’ favor of the prisoner. Lord D. could not be the per¬ 
petrator of such a crime. He was a nobleman of 
honor and wealth. 

f‘ Where are his letters ?” 

He had brought none. 

“ What is the result of the search which I ordered 
to be made at his lodgings?” 

“ This box, my lord duke, and— 

The box was opened. It contained a set of superb 
jewels, the miniature of the murdered youth, and of 
a fair creature, probably his mistress. 

Lord D. started. 

“By heavens, it is Rosalie I I am thunder¬ 
struck.” 

“Enough,” said the duke, “guilt is written in 
every feature. Wretch, murderer! To the block 
with him. To-morrow at daybreak let his doom be 
executed Nay, sir, lower that high bearing, those 
fiery and flashing eyes, that haughty and com¬ 
manding frown. Not thus should you meet your 
Creator.” 

Night, deep uighi How silent! How sublime I 
The fated lord lay watching the sky, through the 
iron grating of his cell. 

“ Ah, flash on, myriads of overhanging worlds-^ 
ye suns, whose blaze is quenched by immeasurable 
distance To-morrow just so with your calna, bright, 
eveidosting faces, ye will look down upon iny grave. 
Jupiter, brilliant orb! How lustrousi How won- 
deilhl i Ha! the north star—ever eonstaiit i Axis 
on which revolves this stupendous, heavenly globe. 
How often at hovne I have watched tby beams, with 
Rosalie on my arm. Rosalie, dear Rosalie— 

“ I come to save you,” said a soft, sweet voice. 

“ What I Boy—who art thou ? Why dost —” 

The young stranger took off his cap, 

“ N 0 —yes! That forehead—^those eyes—enchant¬ 
ing girl—angel— 

“Hush!” said Rosalie, laying her finger upon 
her lip. 

Ocean—again—^the deep, magnificent ocean—and 
life and freedom. 

“ Blow, grateful breeze—on, on, over the washing 
billows, light-winked bark. Ha 1 land ahead! Eng¬ 
land I Rosalie, my girl, see— 

Again on her lashes tears stood glittering. 
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Haw different from those that— 

Onward, like the wind, revolve the rattling 
wheels. The setting sun reveals tiie tall groves, 
the great oak, the lawns, the meadows, the foun¬ 
tains. 

“ My mother I” 

“ My son!” 

“ Fnends 1” 

A package from the duke. 

‘‘ The murderer of-is discovered, and has 

paid the forfeit of his crimes. Will Lord I), again 
visit Italy T 

“ Ay, with my wife —^with Rosalie.** 

“And with letters and a good characterf said Ro¬ 
salie. archly. 

WILLIAM OOX, 

The author of two volumes, entitled Crayon 
BTcetehes^ ly an Amateur^ published in New York 
in 1833, with a preface by Mr. Theodore S. Fay, 
was an Englishman by birth, who came to Ame¬ 
rica early in life to practise his calling of a prin¬ 
ter. He fouml employment in the Mi/ror^ con¬ 
ducted by General Morris, and made a literary 
reputation by contributing a series of sketches to 
its columns. These were in a happy vein of 
humor and criticism, in a style of ease and sim¬ 
plicity, satirizing the literary infirmities of the 
times, hitting off popular actors—^the writer 
being a genuine member of the old Park Pit—‘ 
and discussing various pleasantries of the author’s 
own. The essays pleased men of taste and 
good sense. One of them, in particular, a sketch 
of the old city constable Jacob Hays, “ written 
during an awful prevalence of biographies,” gained 
great celebrity at the time. Mr. Cox having 
reviewed the Miscellanies of Sands in the Mirror, 
Mr. Gulian*C. Verplanck, in his life of that author, 
thus acknowledged the compliment:—This was 
"William Oo^ who shortly grfter became a regular 
coutributor to American periodical literature, ^ nd 
has since gained an enviable literary reputation 
by his Crayon Sketches^ a series of essays full of 
originality, pleasantry, and wit, alternately re¬ 
minding the reader of the poetical eloquence < f 
Hazlitt, and the quaint humor and eccentric tastes 
of Charles Lamb.” 

Mr. Cox, after writing for a number of years 
for the Mirror, returned to England. Uis cir¬ 
cumstances, we believe, were piwperous. He 
occasionally sent a genial letter in his old style to 
his friend" Morris’s Home Jouraal, where his 
acquaintances one clay, we think in 1851, were 
pained to read his obituary. 

BIOGRAPHY Of JTAOOB HAYS. 

He is a man, take him for all in all 
We shall not look upon his likei^n. 

^AEESPEARE. 

Ladles and gentlemen, aHoBr me to Introduce to your ac¬ 
quaintance, Baron Naberri^ a person who has a veryjfo^npr 
way with him.— Tom, and Jerry, 

Perhaps there is no species of composition so ge¬ 
nerally interesting and truly delightful as minute 
and indiscriminate biography, and it is pleasant to 
perceive how this taste is gradually increasieg. 
The time is apparently not far distant when every 
man will be found busy writing the life of his 
neighbor, and expect to l^ve his own written in 
return, interspersed-with original anecdotes, extracts 
from epistolary correspon.(|ene^ the exact hours at 


which he was in the habit of going to bed at night 
and getting up in the morning, ami other miscelia- 
iieous and useful information carefully selected and 
judiciously arninged. Imleed, it is whispered that 
the editors of this paper* intend to take Lnngworth's 
Directory for the groundwork, and give the private 
history of all the eiry alphabetically, without "‘fear 
or favor—love or affection.’* In Europe there exists 
an absolute biographical mania, and they are manu¬ 
facturing lives of poets, painters, play-actors peers^ 
pugilists, pick-pockets, horse jockeys, and their 
horses, together with a great many people that are 
scarcely known to have existed at all. And the 
fashion now is not only to shadow forth the grand- 
and striking outlines of a great man’s character, and 
hold to view those qualities which elevated him 
above his species, but to go into the minutiae of his 
private life, and note down all the trivial expres¬ 
sions and every-day occurrences in which,of course, 
he merely spoke and acted like any ordinary man. 
This not only affords enployment for the exercise 
of the small curiosity and meddling propensities of 
his officious bii^rapher, but is also highly gratifying 
to the general reader, inasmuch as it elevates Mm 
mightily in his own opinion to see it put on record 
that great men ate, diank, sl^t, walked, and some¬ 
times talked just as he does. In giving the bio¬ 
graphy of the high constable of this city, I shall by 
all means avoid descending to undigiiified particu¬ 
lars; though I deem it important to state, before 
proceeding further, that there is not the slightest 
foundation for the report afloat that Mr. Hays has 
left off eating buckwheat cakes in a morning, in 
consequence of their lying too heiivily on his sto¬ 
mach. 

"Where the subject of the present memoir was 
bom, can be but of little consequence; who were 
his father and mother, of still less; and how he was 
bred and educated, of none at all I shall tlierefore 
pass over this division of his existence in eloquent 
silence, and come at once to the period when he 
attained the aem6 of constabulatory power and 
dignity by being created high constable of this city 
and its suburbs; and it may be remarked, in pass¬ 
ing, that the hoiioiahle the corporation, during their 
long and unsatisfactory career, never made an ap¬ 
pointment more creditable to themselves, more bene¬ 
ficial to the cib’, more honorable to the country at 
large, more imposing in the eye of foreign nations, 
more disagreeable to all rogues, nor more gratifying 
to honest me »,than that of the gentleman whom we 
are biogi-aphizing, to the high office he now holds. 
His acuteness and vigilance have become proveihial; 
and there is not a misdeed ctimmitted by any mem¬ 
ber of this community,*but he is speedily admo¬ 
nished that he will “ have old Hays [as he is affec¬ 
tionately and familiarly termed^after him.” Indeed, 
it is supj osed by many that he is gifted with super¬ 
natural attributes, and can see things that are hid 
from mortal ken; or how, it is contended, is it pos¬ 
sible that he should, as he does, 

Bring forth the secret’st man of blood? 

That he can discover undivulged crime ’’—that 
when a store has been robbed, he, without step or 
hesitation, can march directly to the house where 
the goods are concealed, and say, “ these are they” 
—or, when a gentleman’s pocket has been picked, 
that, from a crowd of unsavory miscreants he can, 
with unerring judgment, lay his hand upon one 
and exclaim “ you’re wanted!”—or, how is it that 
he is gifted with that strange principle of ubiquity 
that makes him “ here, and there, and everywhere’* 


♦ The New York kftrror. 
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at the same moment? No matter hoTP, eo long as 
the public reap the benefit; aud well may that pub- 
lie apostrophize him in the words of the poet:— 

Long may he live ! our city’s pride 1 
Where lives the rogue, but flies before him I ■ 
With trusty craUstick by his side, ! 

And staff of office •waving o’er him. 

But it is principally as a literary man that we 
would speak of Mr. Hays. True, his poetry is 
unwritten,” as is also his prose; and he has iuva* 
riably expressed a decided cent empt for philosophy, 
music, rhetoric, the belles lettres^ the fine arts, and 
in fact all species of composition excepting bailiffs’ 
warrants and bills of indictment—^but what of that ? 
The constitution of hia mind is, even unknown to 
himself, decidedly poetical. And here I may he 
allowed to avail myself of another peculiarity of 
modern biography, namely, that of describing a 
man by what he is not. Mr. Hays has not the 
graphic power or antiquarian lore of Sir Walter 
Scott — nor the glittering imagery .or voluptuous 
tenderness of Moore — nor the delicacy and polish 
of .Rogers—nor the spirit of Campbell—nor the sen¬ 
timentalism of Miss Landon—nor the depth and 
purity of thought and intimate acquaintance with 
nature of Bryant—nor the brilliant style and play¬ 
ful humor of Halleck — no, he is more in the petit 
larceny manner of Crabbe, with a slight touch of 
Byronic power and gloom. He is familiarly ac¬ 
quainted with all those interesting scenes of vice 
and poverty so fondly dwelt upon b.y that reverend 
chronicler of little villany, and if ever he can be 
prevailed upon to publish, there will doubtless be 
found a remarkable similarity in their works. His 
heightis about fivefeet seven inches, but who makes 
his clothes we have as yet been unable to ascertain. 
His countenance is strongly marked, and forcibly 
brings to mind the lines of Byron when describing 
his Corsair: — 

There ■was a laughtng ievil In his sneer 
Tbatraised emotions both ofhato and fear; 

And where his glance of “apprehension” fell, 

Hope witheiiug fled, aud mercy sighed, fazewclll 

Yet with all his great qualities, it is to be doubted 
whether he is much to be envied. Ilia situation 
certainly has its disadvantages. Pure nnd blame¬ 
less as his life is, his society is not courted—no man 
boosts of his friendship, and few indeed like even 
to own him for an intimate acquaintance. Wher¬ 
ever he goes his slightest action is watched and cri¬ 
ticized ; and if lie happen carelessly to lay his hand 
upon a gentleman’s shoulder and whisper something 
in his ear, even that man, as if there were contami¬ 
nation in his touch, is seldom or never seen after¬ 
wards in decent society. Such things cannot fail to 
prey upon his feelings. But when did over great¬ 
ness exist without some penalty attached to it? 

The first lime that ever Hays was pointed out to 
me, was one summer afternoon, when acting in his 
official capacity in the city hall. The room was 
crowded m every part, and as he entered with a 
luckless wretch in his gripe, a low suppressed mur¬ 
mur ran through the hall, as if some superior being 
had alighted in the midst of them. He placed the 
prisoner at the bar—a poor coatlesa individual, with 
Bcareely any edging and no roof to his hat—to 
stand his trial for bigamy, and then, in a loud, 
authoritative tone, called out for “ silence,’* and 
there was silence. Again he spoke—“ hats off 
there!” and the multitude became unciovered; after 
which he took his handkerchief out of his left-hand 
coat pocket, wiped his face, put it back again, 
looked sternly around, and then sat down. The 
scene was awful and impressive; hut the odor was 


disagreeable in consequence of the heat acting upon 
a la; ge quantity of animal matter congregated to¬ 
gether. My olfactory organs were al ways lament¬ 
ably acute: 1 was obliged to retire, and from that 
time to this, I have seen nothinor, though I have 
heard much of the subject of this brief and imperfect, 
but, I trust, honest and impartial memoir. 

Health and happiness he with thee, thou prince 
of constnblcs—thou guaidian of innocence—thou 
terror of evil-doers and little boys! May thy years 
be many and thy sorrows few—^may thy life be 
like, a long and cloudless summer’s aay, and may 
thy salaiy be increased! And when at last th'o 
summons comes from which there is no escaping— 
when the warrant arrives upon which no bail can 
be put ill—when thou thyself, that hast “ wanted” 
so many, art in turn “ wanted and must go,” 

Mayst tboii fall 

Into the grave .is softly as the loaves 
Of the sweet roses on an autumn eve, 

Bencuth the small sighs of the western wind, 

Drop to ibe earth 1 

JOHN INMAN. 

John Inman, for many years a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the New York press, as one of the editors 
of the Commercial Advertiser, WAS born, at Utica, 
New York, in 1805. He was a brother of Henry 
Inman, the celebrated poi tr;f t painter. 

Mr. Inman’s progress in life was mainly due to 
his own exertions, his eaily advantages of educa¬ 
tion or influence having been slight. In 1823 he 
removed to North Carolina, where he remained 
for two years in charge of a school. The following 
twelve months were more agreeably occupied by 
a tour in Europe, earned by his previous tf)iL 
On his return he applied himself to the practice 
of the law, but in 1828 relinquished the profession 
and became an editor of the Standard, a New 
York newspaper. In 1830 he left this*journal to 
connect liiinself with the Mirror. 

In 1833 Mr. Inman married Miss Fisher, a 
sister of Miss Clara Fisher, Mrs. Vernon, and 
Mr. John Fisher, three of the best cotnedians of 
the Old Park” stock company. In the same 
year he became an assistant to Colonel Stone in 
the editorship of the Conimercial Advertiser. 
On the death of Colonel Stone in 1844, he suc¬ 
ceeded to tlie chief charge of the jouriifll, a 
)osition which he retained until incajircitated by 
iis last illno.^s from performing its (lutie.s. 

Mr. Inman was also the editor for some years 
of the Columbian Magazine and of several 
volumes of selections, and a contributor to the 
New York Keview, the Spirit of the Times, and 
several of the popular magazines, where his tales, 
and sketches, and occasional poems, were received 
with favor. His versatility as a writer may be 
estimated from the fact, that on one occa.‘^ion ho 
wrote an entire number of the Columbian Maga¬ 
zine when under bis charge. lie died on the 30th 
of March, 1850. 

THOVGKTS AT THX GBAVX OF A DXFABTKD FBHEND. * 

Loved, lost one, fare thee well—too harsh the doom 
That called thee thus in opening life away ; 

Tenrs fall for thee; and at thy early tomb, 

I come at each return of this blest day, 

When evening hovers near, with solemn gloom, 

The pious debt of sorrowing thought to pay. 

For thee, blest spirit, whose loved form alone 
Here mouldering sleeps, beneath this simple stone. 
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But meiaory claims thee still; and slumber brings 
Thy form before me as in life it came ; 

Affection ctmquers death, ami fondly clings 
Unto the past, and thee, and thy loved name; 

And hours glide swiftly by on noiseless wings. 

While sad discourses of thy loss I frame, 

With her the friend of thy most tranquil years, 

Who mourns for thee with grief too deep for tears. 
&imday Evening, 

HOEATIO GEEENOUGH. 

Hoeatio Geeenough, the first of the eminent 
sculptors of the country, and a refined and vigor¬ 
ous prose writer, was born at Boston, September 
6,1805. Like most artists, he early manifested a 
taste for his future calling. 

Having,” says his biographer, Mr. Tnckerman, 
** a decided sense of form, a love of imitating it, ai»d 
a mechanical aptitude which kept his knife, pencil, 
and scissors continually active, he employed hours in 
carving, drawing, and moulding toys, faces, and 
weapons, by way of amusing himself and his com¬ 
rades. I have seen a head evidently taken from an 
old Roman coin, executed upon a bit of compact 
plaster about the size of a penny, admirably cut by 
Greenoi;gh with a penknife and common nail, while a 
schoolboy, seated upo i the door-step of one of his 
neighbors. The lady who observed this achieve¬ 
ment, preserved the little medal with religious care; 
and was the first to give the young sculptor a com¬ 
mission. It was for her that he executed the beauti- 
fdt ilaal bust of the Genius of Love. This pro- 
ensity soon took a higher range. It was encouraged 
y the mechanics and professional men around 
whose good-will his agreeable manners and obvious 
genius pi*opit;iated. Onf kind artisan taught him 
the u-je of fine tools; a stone-cutter, of more than 
ordinary ta^te, instructed him to wield a chisel; be¬ 
nevolent libmriaas allowed him the use of plates, 
casts, a id manuals; a physician gave him access to 
anatomical designs and illustrations; and Binon,_a 
French artist, known by his bust of Jolm Adams in 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, encouraged him to model at 
his side. Thus, as a mere schoolboy, did Greenongh 
glean the rudiments of an artistic edneatiori with¬ 
out formal initiation- With eclectic wisdom he 
sought and found the aid he required, while explor¬ 
ing the streets of his native town ; one day he 
might be seen poring over a folio, or eontemplating 
a plaster copy of a famous statue ; and, on another, 
exercising his mechanical ingenuity at the office of 
Solomon Willard, whose family name yet stamps, 
with tralitional value, many an old dial-plate in 
New Eng’and; now he eagerly watches Alpheiw 
Cary as he piits the finishing touch to a cherub’s 
head on a tombstone; and, again, he stands a re¬ 
spectful devotee before Shaw or Colwell, waiting 
for some treasured volume on the process or the re¬ 
sults of his favorite art, from the shelves of Harvard 
and the Athenseum. Some of his juvenile triumphs 
are still remembered by his playmates—especially a 
pistol ornamented with relievo flowers .in lead, a 
series of carriages moulded in bee’s-wax, scores of 
wooden dnggem tastefully carved, a lion couchant, 
modelled with a spoon from a pound of butter, to 
astonish his mothers guests at tea, elaborate card- 
paper plans for estates, and, as a climax to these 
childish yet graceful experiments, a little figure of 
Penn cut in chalk from an engraving of his statue in 
the Port-Folio.” 

At the age of sixteen he entered Harvard Col¬ 
lege. During Ms -course at this institution he 
enjoyed the society of WasMngton Allston, an as¬ 


sociation from which he derived advantages which 
he always acknowledged with enthusia m. Years 
after, when his reputation had been long esta¬ 
blished, he replied to an application for biographi¬ 
cal information respecting his career, A note to 
Allstoifs life might tell all of me that U essential.” 

Towards the close of his senior year Greenough 
sailed for Marseilles, and from thence to Rome, 
where he devoted himself so unremittingly to the 
prosecutiDn of his art that he became, under the 
influence of nouilaria, so prostrated as to be forced 
to return home. The sea voyage restored him to 
health, and after a few months he returned to 
Italy, and established himself in Florence. Here 
he remained for some time without obtainingany 
adequate recognition of his powers, until he re¬ 
ceived from the novelist Cooper an order for the 
‘‘Ohaunting Cherubs,” a work suggested by a 
portion of a painting by Raphael. “Fenimore 
Cooper,” the artist remarked several years after, 

“ saved me from despair after my return to Italy. 
He employed me as I wished to be employed; 
and up to tMs moment has been as a fkther to 
me.” 

It was in part omng to Cooper’s exertions that 
Greenough obtained the order from Congress for 
his eolos^ Washington. On the completion of 
this work he returned home to superintend its 
erection. 

In 1851 he again returned to the United States 
on a similar errand connected with his group of 
the Rescue, a work commemorative of the period 
of conflict with the Indian tribes in our history, 
and executed by order of Congress. Disgust with 
the change wrought in Florence by the reaction 
from the libeKil triumphs of 1848, consigning the 
city to the despotism of military rule, and a 
desire to pursue his profession in his own country, 
furnished additional motives for the change. ^ The 
tranrition from the quiet of an Italian studio to 
the activity of an American, resident, desirous of 
taking his full share in the discussion of the 
agitated topics of the day, was one which excited 
as well as pleased him. lie established himself at 
Newport, where he proposed to devote himself to 
his art; but this and other anticipations of useful¬ 
ness and happiness were suddenly interrupted by 
an attack of brain fever, during the progress of 
winch the patient was removed to the neighbor¬ 
hood of Boston, but without beneficial effect, his 
disease arriving at a speedy and fatal termination 
on the 18th of December, 1853. 

A Memor al of Moratio Greenough^ published 
in 1853, contains the only collection which has 
been made of his writings. These comprise a 
series of papers on the public works of the oapitol 
city with the title of j^Esthotics at Washington^ 
es^ys on Social Theories, American Art and 
Arehitec:ture, on Beauty, a plan for the proposed 
Cooper monument, a scheme in which the writer 
took a deep interest, a defence of Trumbull’s Decla¬ 
ration of Independence irom the famous slur of 
Randolph, and a number of fragmentary remarks 
on topics suggested by the study of nature and ark 

Mrs. R, S. Greenough, his widow, is a con- 
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tributor to tlie OM and and the author of 
several romances, In Extremis^ and ATa'besques, 

THE DESECKATrOSr OF THE FLA<J. 

An American citizen, standi' » here upon the 
pavement of the prii.cipal avenue of the Metropolis, 
sees five ensigns of the United States flying within 
eight of each other. Two of these flags^ float over 
the halls of Uongress, and announce a session of both 
branches of the legislature; a third adorns the roof 
of an omnibus as a gala decoration; a fourth appears 
on the roof-tree of a new hotel as a sign, or peihaps 
puff extraordinary; a fifth marks the site of an 
engine-house. I cannot but think that several of 
these flags are misplaced. Their rise at the Capitol 
has always struck my eye as appropriate and beau¬ 
tiful. Ihe other instances of their appearance which 
I have mentioned seem an abuse, a desecration of the 
national symbol of Union. 

There is always a tendency in every community to 
seize upon and make use of that which is public, or 
of general influence and widely recognised signifi¬ 
cance. The same holy symbol which surmounts the 
cupola of all Roman Catliolic cathedrals, is made in 
Italy to answer the end which in England is effected 
by a bit of board, bearing the words “ commit no 
nuisance.” When the position which it is desired 
to protect is particularly exposed, the cross is re- 

eated ten, twenty, fifty times, and is even reinforced 

y verses in honor of saints, tnartyi*a, and the Holy 
Yirgin. A foreigner is much shocked by such a 
practice. The natives smile at his squeamishness— 
they are used to it; yet they all quote “ nec Ecus 
intersit, etc.j” readily enough upon other occasions. 

It is very clear that the national flag, however 
some persons may smile at the assertion, has a deep 
and noble signincance, one which we should hold 
sacred and do nothing to impair. Were it a mere 

bit of bunting,” as the UritiBh Porcign Secretary 
thoughtlessly or artfully styled it, why should we 
see it universally paraded ? 

I believe no one will deny that the colors of the Union 
hoisted at the dockyards and arsenals assert the na¬ 
tional possession^—that they proclaim the nationality 
of our merchant ships in loreigu parts, and sanction 
the display of our naval power. These and the like 
occasions call for them, and their appearance has a 
value and expressioa of a peculiar kind. Is it 
doubtful that the dragging them through the streets 
by whosoever chooses so to do, the parading them 
upon taverns, and raree-shows, and other like trivial 
occasions, tends to degrade and weaken their special 
meaning and value ? I may be told that the abuse, 
if such it bo, is rather within the region of taste than 
of legal observance. I regret that it is so, because 
the whole matter has assumed its present aspect, be¬ 
cause it is “nobody^s business” to interfere. It is 
merely as a question of taste that I speak of it, and 
as such, I believe that a little reflection will show, 
that accustomed os we are to see the flag hung out 
“ a-propos de boites,” and sometimes hanging down¬ 
wards too, so os almost to touch the heads of the 
horses as they pass, our indifference to the desecra¬ 
tion is merely a measure of use and wont, and 
analogous, though not equal, to the obtusenesa of the 
Catholic, who uses the cross of the Redeemer in lieu 
of a by-law or police regulation. 

I have heard the right of each citizen to use the 
national flag stoutly maintained I cannot see why 
the consular seal, or the gardens of the White House, 
are not equally at his mercy. There is another 
argument which may be called the arffumenium ad 
Buncombe, and which might easily be resorted to to 
defend this and the like abuses, viz.. That it is 
peculiarly American and democratic. The English 


long asserted a right to be coarse and uncourteous aa 
a proof of sincerity and frankness. John Bull, they 
contended, was too honest to be civil. There is 
much nonsense of this sort in the old books. Exces¬ 
sive beer-drinking and other gluttonies were upheld 
as having some mysterious virtue in them. Sailors 
used to swear and blaspheme in a similar way. It 
was expected of them, and required no apology. 
When such notions yielded, as they must, to reflection 
and cultivation, it was seen at once that they had 
been only abuses or baibnrisms ii genionsly hitched 
on to other qualities, and identified witli sdLlove. 


JOHN R. BARTLETT. 

John K. Bartlett was born nt Providence, R. L, 
October 23, 1805, of an old Ma^^saebusetts family. 
He was educated at schools in Kingston and Mon¬ 
treal, in Canada, and at Lowville academy in the 
state of New York. On leaving school he was 
sent to Pro\ idence, his native place, and engaged 
as clerk in a mercantile house. Scon after coming 
of age he entered the banking house of the late 
Cyras Butler at that place, .as book-keeper, and, 
after being years with him, was appointed 
cashier of the Globe Bank in Providence, which 
situation he held for six years. He took a liberal 
interest in the promotion of knowledge, being one 
of the original projectors of the Providence Athe- 
neeinn, now one of the best public libraries, in pro¬ 
portion to the number of its volumes, in the coun¬ 
try. lie was also an active member of the Franklin 
Society of Rhode Island, an association for the 
cultivation of science, before which he occasion¬ 
ally lectured. The close confinement of the bank, 
and the occupation of'several hours a day in 
study, wore upon his health, and he withdrew 
with his family to New York in 1837, to enter a 
large commission house in the city, engaged in 
the sale of American manufactures. The business, 
in the commercial difficulties of the times, was 
unsuccessful, and Mr. Bartlett turned to another 
pursuit adapted to liis literary inclinations. IIo 
left Pine street for Broadway, where, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Mr. Charles Welfi>rd, he establi.slied a 
book store for the importation and sale of choice 
English and foreign works. It soon became the 
daily rcsoi-t of literary men of the city, and of 
scholars, on their visits to town, from all parts of 
the country. On all topics of research in Ameri¬ 
can history, or the wide field of ethnology, or 
English classic literature, Mr. Bartlett, and his 
accomplished, well read partner, were unfailing 
authorities. Before the days of the Astor library, 
there was no better resort for literary informa¬ 
tion in the city than the well furni.-hed book¬ 
store at No. 7 Astor House. 

The literary associations of Mr. Bartlett at 
this time wore much extended and enhanced by 
his active participation in the management of tlio 
New York Historical Society, of which he was 
for several years the corresponding secretary. 
He was also the projectox*, with Mr. Gallatin, of 
the American Ethnological Society, the fii'st 
meeting of which was hold at Ins house. Among 
its oi'iginal members were the Rov.’DrS'. Hawks 
and Robinson, Mr. Catherwood, Mr. Schoolcraft, 
and tlxe late John L. Stephens. The meetings of 
the society for several yeai*s were hold at his re¬ 
sidence, and at that of Mr. Gallatin. The doors 
were widely opened at Mr. Bartlett’s, after the 
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business of tlie evening had been disposed of, and 
his rooms saw a frequent gathering of the intelli¬ 
gence of the city, and of its numerous ^sultivated 
strangers and travellers from abroad. In 1848 
Mr. Bartlett read before the New York Historical 
Society a series of jRemiuucences of Albert Galr 
latin^ with anecdotes of his conversations, which 
Were published in the society’s Proceedings ibr 
that year. 

In 181:9 he retired from the book biLsiness to 
Providence, and the next year was appointed by 
President Taylor commissioner to run the bounr 
dary line betvyeen the United Shites and Mexico, 
under the treaty of Gruadal upe Hidalgo. The com¬ 
mission, w.iich was the largest and most impor¬ 
tant ever sent oat by the government for a similar 
purpose, was organized by him, and six weeks 
after his appointment he sailed from New York 
for the coast of Texas to enter upon his duties. 
He remained in the field until January, 1853, 
during which time he crossed the continent to 
California, and after various journeys there, re¬ 
crossed by another route, making extensive sur¬ 
veys and explorations by the way. The whole 
of the extensive line of boundary was nearly com¬ 
pleted by Mm when he was compelled to suspend 
operations and return to Washington. Certain 
gross errors existing in the map, wMch he was 
cOmnelled by the treaty as well as his instructhms 
to follow, led to the fixing of a boundary which 
gave dissatisfaction to the opponents of Mr. 
Fillrn )re’s administration. Being in the majority 
in Congress, they apj^ended a proviso to the ap¬ 
propriation for carrying on the survey, to the 
effect, that if the boundary was not fixed in a 
certain place, which in their opinion was the cor¬ 
rect one, the money appropriated should not be 
used. Out off from th^ mians to carry on and 
complete the small portion 'vyhich remained to be 
survevred, Mr. Bartlett wa^ driven to the neo^ 
sity of siHpen^ng aH operarions when at Bing- 
gold Ban*ack'«, near Oamargo, on the Bio Grande, 
and of returning home. He was sustained by hii 
old Whig friends^ and removed by President 
Pierce. 

The various surveys performed by his orders, 
while in the field, were not less than twenty-five 
hundred miles in extent; all of which were ac¬ 
companied by elaborate astronomical, mjignetic, 
and meteorological observations, executed by the 
officers of the expedition. 

In 1854 Mr, Bartlett published his Personal 
N'lrratwe of Exploratiom and Incidents in 
Terns Hew Mexico^ Californios ,Sonora^ and 
Chihmhua^ connected with the United States 
and Meeicari Boundary Commission during the 
years 1850-53. It is written with care and 
exactness, and derives its intere^ both from the 
simple, full, and accurate method of the narrator, 
and the novelty of the scenes which came under 
his view. In addition to these iiih^ent qualities, 
the book appeared in a dress of unusual typo¬ 
graphical excellence. The lithogi*aphio and wopd- 
cut ihustrations from original designs by Mr. 
Henry 0. Pratt, an artist who accompanied’ Mr. 
Bartlett, are numerous and well presented.* 


♦ We may refer for farther papers of Mr. Bartlett on the 
subject, to the Official Despatches and Ootrespondenee con¬ 
nected with the United States and Mexican Boundary Com- 


I In 1847 Mr. Bartlett published a small wofk on 
! The Progress of Ethnology^ and the next year 
in an octavo volume, A Dictionary of Ameii- 
canisms ; A Clossory of Words and Phrases w wr 
ally regarded a>s peculiar to the United Sta 'es. 
This standard work, which has been repeatedly 
revised and enlarged, had the unexpected 
honor of a Butch translation in Hollaad, 1854. 
He has also the materials for a proposed work on 
The Ethnology of the Indian hikes %n the States 
eontiguom to the Mexican Boundary. 

In 1855, Mr. Bartlett was elected Secretary of 
State of the State of Bhode Island, to which 
office he has been chosen anuunlly .since, on one 
occasion receiving every vote polled in the State, 
upward of 25,000 in number.. 

His contributions to literature during this pe¬ 
riod have been chiefly of a local i.ature, connected 
with the State. Upon assuming tiie duties of Ms 
ofiice, he made an examination of the records, 
which extend hack to its foundathm by Koger 
’Williams, in 1636. Finding them in a perishable 
condition, he recommended the General Assem¬ 
bly of the State to have them printed. His plan 
met the approval of that body, and anthoritj 
wsLH given him to arrange, edit, and print the 
State records. Pie Leg.m his labors, and lias 
brought out a volume every year since, the tenth 
and last ending with the adoption of the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States by llie State, in 
1792. The work is entitled, Eeeords of the Col¬ 
ony of Rhode Island and Froxidence Plantations 
in Hew England^ 1636-1792 (10 vols., 8vo^ 
Providence, 1856-1865). 

These records commence with the agreement 
entered into between Roger Williams and his as¬ 
sociates when they founded the city of Provi¬ 
dence, in 1036, also the.laws agreed ppon hy them 
for their go<vernment, and the division of their 
lands. Soon after., the great apostle of religious 
liberty went to Englaiid and obtained tl e first 
charter, or “ Patent,” as it is called, of I'rovi- 
dence Plantations, which bears date of 1647. Four 
towns were then associated, viz., Newport, Prov¬ 
idence, Portsmouth, and .Wai'wick. All were 
united under a general charter, granted by 
Charles II., in 1663, wffiich charter governed th-e 
colony and State until the year 1842, when a 
new constitution w^as adopted 

The records contain- the proceedings of the 
colony from its fonjidation, accompanied by the 
correspondence with the home government, bio¬ 
graphical and historical notes. The documents 
relating to the French and the Bevolutionary 
Wars are very complete and of much importance, 
and the colony was one of the most, jactive in. 
these great events. 

Mr. Bartlett has also published the following: 
Bibliography of Rhode Island.^ with Hotes^ His¬ 
torical, Biographical, and Critical (Providence^ 
1864, 8vo, pp. 287); A History of the Destruction 
of His Britannic Majesty^ s Schooner Gmpie, in 
Harragansett Bay, on the 10th June, 1772, with 
aXiCompanying Documents, and the fifficiul Jour- 


missifitii” (Senate. Doc. No. 119, 82d Conojess, Ist Session), 
and “ A Letter to the Tloti. Alexander H. if. Staart, Secretary 
of the Interior, in Defence of rhe Mexican Boundary Line* 
(Senate Doc. No. 6, Special ^Session, 1864). 
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•nah of the Oontmisaion of Inquiry, appointed hj 
George III. (Providence, 1862, pp. 188); Index 
to the Printed Acts and Eesohes of and Petitions 
and Reports to, the General Assembly of the State 
of Rhode Island, from the Year 1758 to 1862 
(Providence, 1863, 8vo, pp. 424 and 104). 

Mr. Bartlett issued in 1866 a work entitled The 
Literature of the Rehellion, being a catalogue of 
books and pamphlets relating to the late civil 
war. ^ ^Yith few exceptioiis, the works described 
are in the collection of Mr. Bartlett, 

He has since made ready for the press a work 
entitled, Memoirs of Rhode Island Officers who 
hare' rendered Pistinguished Service to their 
Country in the Contest with the Great ReoelUon 
of the South. This work is in 4to, and illustrated 
with portraits. It was printed in 1867. 

We may mention also another work upon 
which Mr. Bartlett has been for some time en¬ 
gaged. This is a catalogue raisonne of the valu¬ 
able library of Mr. J. Carter'‘Brown, of Provi¬ 
dence, in the collection of which Mr. Bartlett has 
rendered important aid. The first part of this cat¬ 
alogue, printed in 1805, embraced books printed 
from 1493 to 1600, The second part, from 1001 to 
1700, appeared in 1866. The third and fourth em¬ 
braced books printed in the eighteenth century. 
The work is a royal 8vo, beautifully printed at 
the Riverside Press, for private circulation. It 
h Bihliotheca Americana; A Catalogue 

of BooTcs Relating to America, in the Library of 
John Carter Brown, of Prooidence, R. I., with 
Motes hy John R, Bartlett, 4 vols., 8vo, 1865-70. 

**Mr. Bartlett has made two later'contribu¬ 
tions to historical knowledge: Pre-Eistoric 
•Man and Bis Contemporaries: a Report made 
ito the Amefican Antiquarian Society, April, 
1868; and Maral History of Rhode Island, a 
series of contributions to the Historical Maga¬ 
zine for 1870. 

jFKEDERIO tTEST HOLLAND. 

The Rev. Frederic West Holland was born June 
22,1811, on Fort Hill, Boston; Mass. He grad¬ 
uated in 1831, at Harvard College, in the same 
class with Wendell Phillips and John Lothrop 
Motley. After pursuing divinity studies under 
Drs. Palfrey and the two Wares (Henry and 
Henry, Jr.,) at the Divinity School, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in 1834, he devoted himself 
to missionary labor, chiefly at the We.st, and at 
first gratuitous. From Rochester, KY’.,howas 
called to the secretaryship of the American Uni¬ 
tarian Association, which he licld for two years 
and a half. lie then, in 1850, sought refresh¬ 
ment from overwork in foreign travel, visiting 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, and Crreeco, as well as 
the continent of Europe and England. On his 
return, he published a little book for children on 
Palestine, and a long series of descriptive letters 
in Gleason's Pictorial, lie also lectured exten¬ 
sively, on the Holy Land, the Nile Territory, and 
the Turkish question, in Now England and New 
Y'ork. Possessing a competency, he has minis¬ 
tered all the while without interruption to socie¬ 
ties which could not bear the burden of support¬ 
ing a minister. He has been the means of call¬ 
ing ten religious societies into life. He has offi¬ 


ciated besides, for several years, to criminals, 
and at every tavorable opportunity to benevo¬ 
lent institutions. Though his life has been large¬ 
ly active and out of doors, he has written much, 
lie has furnished articles to Putnam's Magazine, 
to the Monthly Miscellany, to the Continental 
Monthly, and to the Christian Examiner. 

He has been for years an active member of the 
Hew England Historical and Genealogical Socie- 
cioty, and has read several valuable papers at its 
meetings. Ilis remarks at the Shakspeare Ter¬ 
centenary and his Eulogy of Everett have been 
published by the society, lie is also a member 
of the American Oriental Society.* 

JOHN LLOYD STEPHENS, 

The original exi>lorer of the Anticpiities of Central 
America, was born at Shrewsbury, Monmouth 
County; New Jersey, Nfov. 28, 1805. His father 
and mother were both natives of New Jersey. 
He was educated in New York, being prepared 
for Columbia College, which he eiitered at thirteen, 
by the celebrated blind teacher, Mr. Nelson. On 
the completion of Ins course he studied law with 
Daniel Lord, and subsequently entered the law 
scimol of Judge Gould at Litchfield, finally com¬ 
pleting his studies with George W. Strong in New 
York, lie early made a tour to a relative residing 
at Arkansas, then a journey of some adventure, 
and on his return de><cended the Mississippi to 
New Orleans in a flat-boat. He practised law for 
eight years, and became the associate of the 
literary men and politicians of the day, frequently 
speaking in defence of Democratic measures in 
Tammany. An affection of the throat led to a 
European tour for his recovery. In 1834 he em¬ 
barked for Havre, landed on the coast of England, 
made his way to France, thence to Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, and Russia, returning by the way of 
Poland and Germany. From Franco he again set 
forth, through Marseilles to Egypt, anti made the 
tour of the Ni le as fur as Thebes. Ho returned iiomo 
in 1836. While abroad several of bis letters from 
the Mediterranean had been published in his 
friend Iloffinan’s American Monthly Magazine, 
The success of these in their full, interesting per¬ 
sonal narrative, encouraged the publication of ids 
first book in 1837, the Inoidenfs of Travel in Egypt, 
Arabia Petrcea, and the Holy Land, followed ilie 
next year by Incidents ' of Travel in Greece, 
Turkey, Russia, and Poland. Tl:e success of 
these works, published by the Harpers, was re¬ 
markable. They were universally read and ad¬ 
mired, and continue to bo published in England 
and at home. The style was popular, rapid, easy, 
and energetic, commuiucatiug the zest and spirit 
of enjoyment of the traveller.. 

In 1839 a strong effort was mode for his ap¬ 
pointment, as agent of his state, New York, to 
Holland, for the Collection of the Colonial Re¬ 
cords, but ‘Whig opposition defeated his claims; 
when President Van Buren appointed him Special 
Ambassador to Central America to negotiate a 
treaty with that country. The story of his ad¬ 
ventures was published on his return, in 1841, in 
his Incidents of Tra/oel in Central America^ 
Chiapas, and Yucatan. Like his other works, it 
was at once successful. It contained an account 
of the distracted politics of the country, and above 
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all a revelation of the rich field of investigation In 
the antiquities of the region. In this work he 
was a pioneer, achieving his brilliant results of 
discovery by his accustomed personal energy. A 
second visit to Yucatan in 1842, chiefly to com¬ 
plete his antiquarian researches, resulted in the 
publication, in 1843, of his IneldenU of Trmeh in 
Yncatan, 

The exact, spirited delineations of the antiquities 
which appeared in the engravings of these volumes 
were from the pencil of Mr. Erancis Catherwootl, 
a fellow-tniveller with Mr. Stephens, who subse¬ 
quently prepared a co«tly folio work of plato of 
the same subject, which secured a deserv^ly 'high 
reputation. He was a man of science and an able 
railway surveyor, as well as an accomplished 
artist, nis death with the passengers of the 
xll-fated steamer Arctic, in the autumn of 1854, 
was an event greatly regretted by those ac¬ 
quainted with Ms personal worth and scientific 
ability. 

In 181:6 Mr. Stephens was a delegate, being ©n 
both party tickets, to the State Convention of 
llirew York, to revise the Constitution, in which 
he took an active part. 

In 1847 he engaged resolutely in the affairs of 
the Ocean Steam Navigation Company to connect 
New York and Bremen. The steam navigation 
of the Atlantic was then in its infancy, and the 
establishment of the company, with the building 
of the vessels, called forth all his resources. He 
sailed in the Washington on her first trip to 
Bremen. An account of his visit to Humboldt at 
the time was published in the Literary World in 
New York. 

In 1849 he became an associate in the great 
enterprise to connect the two oceans of the 
Panama Eailroad, and was elected Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Company. He subsequently became 
President. He travelled over the Isthmus in¬ 
specting the route and making arrangements with 
the Government of New Granada for the work. 
On his mule-back journey to the capital he was 
thrown and. injured in the spine; and in those 


circnmsMnces of pain and distress carried on his 
communications with the government at Bogota. 
When the work was undertaken he vLited the 
Isthmus to urge its prosecution, in the winters of 
185C-1 and 1851-3. On his return, in thesspring 
of 1852, he was attacked by a disease of the liver, 
which terminated his life October 12th of that 
year. 

Stephens was. a happy instance of the peculiar 
energies’of the active American citizen. Prompt, 
acute, enterprising, he always sought advance 
posts of labor. The demand for activity of his 
nature required new fields of toil and exertion, 
hazardous and apparently romantic, though never 
separated from a practical design. The Panama 
Railroad is identified with his name, and its sum¬ 
mit has been properly chosen as the site of a 
monument to his memory. Thus, too, his efforts 
in ocean steam navigation, and his zealous pursuit 
of American antiquities, not as a study in the 
closet, but as a practical achievement tasking 
powers of courage, resolution, and bodily prowess 
in new countries. His personal enthusiasm was 
the chann of his writings on the better kno'vvn 
countries of the old world—where, to Americans 
at least, as at Petra and in Russia, he was some¬ 
thing of an original adventurer. 

THE BASTINADO AT CAIJRO—FROM INCIDENTS OF TEAVED IN 
EGEPT. 

Having finished my purchases in the bazaars, I 
returned to my hotel ready to set out, and found the 
dromedaries, camels, and guides, and expected to 
find the letter for the governor of Akaba, which, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Linant, I had requested Mr. 
Gliddoa to procure for me. I now learned, how¬ 
ever, fron^ that gentleman, that to avoid delay it 
would be better to go myself, fii'st sending my 
caravan outside the gate, and representing to the 
minister that I was actually waitir'g for the letter, in 
which case he would probably give it to me imme¬ 
diately. I accordingly sent Paul with my little 
eanivau to wait for me at the tombs of the califs, 
and, attended by the consul’s janizary, rode up to the 
citadel, and stopped at the door of the governor’s 
palace. The reader may remember that on my first 
visit to his excellency I saw a man whipped—^this 
time I saw one bastinadoed. I had heard much of 
this, a punishment existing, I believe, only in the 
East, but I had never seen it inflicted before, and 
hope I never shall see it again. As on the former 
occasion, I found the little governor standing at one 
end of the laige hall of entrance, munching, and try¬ 
ing causes. A crowd was gathered around, and be¬ 
fore him was a poor Arab, pleading and beseeching 
most piteously, while the big tears were rolling 
down nis chee^; near him was a man whose reso¬ 
lute and somewhat angry expression marked him as 
the accuser, seeking vengeance rather than justice. 
Suddenly the governor made a gentle movement with 
his hand; aU noise ceased; all stretclied their necks 
and turned their eager eyes towards him; the ac¬ 
cused cut short his crying, and stood with his mouth 
wide open, and his eyes fixed upon the governor. 
The latter spoke a few words in a very low voice, to 
me of course unintelligible, and, indeed, scarcely 
audible, but they seemed to full upon the quick 
ears of the culprit like bolts of thunder; the 
agony of suspense was over, and, without a word or 
a look, he laid himself down on his face at the feet of 
the governor. A space was immediately cleared 
around; a man on each side took him by the hand, 
and stretching out Ms arms, kneeled upon and held 
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thfem dowTi, *w>iilc another seated himself across his 
neck and slioulders. Tims imiied to the ground, the 
poor fellow, knowing that there was no chance of 
escape, threw up his feet from the knee-joint, so* as to 
present the soles in a horizontal position. iHvo men 
came forward with a pair of lo g stout bars of wood, 
attached together by a cord, between which they 
placed the feet, drawing thetn together with the 
cord so as to fix them in their horizontal position, 
and leave the whole fiat surface exjiosed to the full 
force of the blow. In the meantime^ two strong 
Turks were standing ready, o.ie at each side, armed 
with long whips much resembli g our common cow- 
skin, hut longer and thicker, and made ot the tough 
hide of the hippopotamus. 'While the occupatiem of 
the judge was suspended by these prepaj*ations, the 
janizarv had presented the consul’s letter. My 
sensibilities are not particularly acute, but they 
yielded in this instance. I had watche^l all the pre¬ 
liminary arrangements, nerving myself for what was 
to come, blit when I heard the scourge wiiizzii-g 
tliroiigli the air, and, when the first blow fell upon 
the naked feet, saw the convulsive movements of the 
body, and heard the fii-st loud, piercing shriek, I 
could stand it no longer; I b.’oke' through the crowd, 
forgetting tlie governor and everything else, except 
the agoiizing sounds from' which I was escaping; 
but the janizary followed close at my heels, and, lay¬ 
ing his 'hand upon, my arm, hauled me back to the 
governor. If I had consulted merely the impulse of 
feeling, I should have consigned him, and the gover¬ 
nor, and the whole nation of Turks, to the lower 
regions; but it was all important nob to offend this 
summary d^speI^ser of justice, and I never made a 
greater sacrifice of feeling to expediency, than when 
I re-enterel his presence. The shrieks of the uu- 
happy criminal were linging through the chamber, 
but the governor received me with as calm a smile 
as if he liad been sitting on his own div^ni, listening 
only to the strains of some pleasant music, w’hilo I 
stood with my teeth eleticlicd, and felt the hot 
breath of the victim, and heard the whizzing of tlio 
accursed whip,-as it fell again and again upon his 
bleeding feet. I have heanl men cry out in agony 
wlieu the sea was raging, and the drowning man, 
rising for the lost time upon the rnountaiu waves, 
turned his imploring arms towards us, and with his 
dying bi'eath called in vain for help; but I never 
heard such heart-reading sounds as tliose from the 
poor bastinadoed wretch before ma I thought the 
governor would never make an end of reading the 
letter, when the scribe handed it to him for his sig¬ 
nature, although it contained but half a dozen lines; 
he fumbled in his pocket for his seal, and dipped it in 
the ink; the irnpjossion did not suit him, and he 
made another, and after a delay that seemed to me 
eternal, employed in folding it, handed it to me with 
a most gracious smile. I am sure 1 grinned horribly 
in return, and almost snatching the letter, just as the 
last blow fell, I turned to liastpii from the scene. 
The poor scourged wretch was silent; ho had found 
relief in happy insensibility; I cast one look upon 
the senseless body, and saw^ the feet laid open in 
gashes, and the blood streaming down the legn. At 
that moment the bars were taken away, and the 
mangled feet fell like lead upon the floor. I had to 
work my way through the crowd, and before I could 
escape I saw the poor fellow revive, and by the first 
natural impulse rise upon his feet, but fall again as 
if he had stepped upon red-hot irons. He crawlcil 
upon his hands and knees to the door of the hall, 
and here I rejoiced to see that, miserable, and poor, 
and degraded as he was, he had yet friends wliose 
hearts yearned towards him; they took him in their 
arms and carried him away. 


FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE. 

Fbederio H. Hedge w.is born at Cambridge, 
Ma-is., December 13, 1805. His father, Levi 
Hedge, was from 1810 to 182T Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics in Harvard University, and in 
1818 published a System of Logic, winch lias 
been niuch used as a text book in colleges, has 
passed through several editions, and been trans- 
htted into German. He was the son of a clergy¬ 
man, and was born in Warwick, Mass., in 17G7. 
He died in Cambridge the last day ot* 1843. He 
was a laborious student, and distinguished for his 
painstaking fidelity as an im-^tructor. 

Ilis son Frederic was educated in Germany, 
where in 1818 he was sent under the care of the 
historian, George Bancroft. He was a pupil of a 
celebrated teacher, Daviil Ilgen, at the Gymna- 
sinm of Schulpforte, where lOopstock, Fichte, 
and Ranke, were instructed in their youth. He 
returned to America in 18^8, ente^d Harvard, 
and was graduated in 1825. He studied theology; 
was chosen pastor of a Church in Cambridge in 
1829; afterwards, in 1885, removed to Durigor in 
Maine, where he had charge of a congregation, 
and in 1850 became pastor of the Westminster 
Church in Providence, R. I. Ilis literary pro¬ 
ductions have been mostly in the department of 
vspeculative and spiritual philosophy. In this pro¬ 
vince lie has been eminent, as an interpreter of 
the German mind. He has published orations, 
lectures, discourses, reviews of theology, philoso¬ 
phy, and literature.* 

ilis poetical effusions are scattered through 
various periodicals and annuals. They arc mostly 
tran.slations from the German, of which ho inib- 
li.died several in the volume with Dr. Furness’s 
ver.sion of the Song, of the Bell at Pliiladolphia. 
One of these, which wo pnnc from a corrected 
copy, is 

TUB ANOBIS’ 80NG-rFR0M UOKTHE'S “ FAUST.’^ 

Baphad. 

Tlio sun is still for ever sounding 
. With brother spheres a rival aon^, 

And on his destine<l journey bounding, 

With thunder-step he speeds along. 

The sight gives angels strength, though greater 
Than angel’s utmost thought sublime; 

And all thy wondrous works, Creator, 

Are grand as in creation’s prime. 


* Of the pnhHo disootirses we may mention a Fourth of 
July oration delivered to the <.iliK»n8-of Bangor ; an Address 
at the ononing of the Bangor Lyctaua; CnnscrvariHni and Re¬ 
form, a rUi Bela Kappa oration before the Soeieties of Harvard 
and Howdoin. _ ^ 

Among Dr- Hodge's numerous articles to the Christian Ex¬ 
aminer, wo may rofur to a review of Coleridge in March, 1888, 
noticeable as one of the earliest essays from an Ainoiioan pen 
on the transcendental philosophy of Oerinany; an Essay on 
Swedenborg, November, 1888; an Essay on Schfllor, July, 1884; 
an Essay <m Phrenology, November, 1 h 84, which excited much 
attention, and called forth numerous replies: an Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of R. W. Emerson, January, 1S4C ; an 
Essay on Natural Religion, .Tanuary, 1858; an Ecclesiastical 
Christendom, July, 1851; Romanism in its worship, January, 
1864. 

The published sermons of Dr, Hodge Include, with numerous 
others, a Discourse before the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, Boston, June, 1884; a Discourse on the Death of 
President Ilarjrlson, Bangor, 1^1; on the Deatli of William 
Ellery Cliannlng, Bangor, 1842: a Discourse before the Gra- 
duatiog Class or the Cambridge Divinity School, 1849. 
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Oabriel, 

And fleetly, thonglit ifui passirg, jSeetly 
The earth’s green pomp is spinning ronnd, 

And Paratiise alternates sweetly 
W ith night terrific and profound. 

There foams the sea, its broad wave beating 
Against the taU c4iff’s i ocky base, 

And rock anti sea away are fleeting 
In everlasting spheral chase. 

MicTicul, 

And storms with rival fury heaving, 

From land to sea from sea to land,. 

Still as they rave, a chain are weaving 
Of deepest etfieacy grand. 

There burning Desolation blazes. 

Pi ecursor of the TliundePs way ; 

But, Lord, thy servants own wdth praises 
The milder movement of thy day. 

The Three, 

The sigh:, gives angels strergth, though greater 
Than angel’s utmost thought sublime. 

And all thy wondrous works, Creator, 

Are gloiious as in Eden’s prime. 

His other translations from the German are 
chiefly included in the volume from his pen pub¬ 
lished by Carey and Hart in 1848, The Prose 
Writers of Germany,, which contains biographi¬ 
cal notices of the chief authors, with selections 
from their writings.* In the winter of 1853-4 
Dr. Hedge delivered a course of Lectures on 
MediacaL History,^ before the Lowell Institute at 
Boston. 

OOTiTSEEVATISM AlO) EErOEM.t 

Authority is not only a guide to the blind, but a 
law to the seeing. It is not only a safe-conduct to 
those (and they constitute the laiger portion of man¬ 
kind) whose dormant sense has no intuitions of its 
own, but we have also^o consider it, as affording tlie 
awakened but inconstant mind, a security against it- 
selfj^T^ centre of reference in the multitude of its own 
visions,—^in the coi flict of its own volitions, a centre 
of rest. Unbounded license is equally an evil, and 
equally incompatible with true liberty, in thought as 
in action. In the one as in the other, liberty must 
bound arid bind itself for its own pi eservation and 
best effect. It must legalize and determine itself by 
self-imposed laws. Law and liberty are n<tt adverse, 
but different sides of one fact. The deeper tlie law 
the greater the liberty: as organic life is at once 
more determinate and more fi ee than unorganized 
matter, a plant than a stone, a bird than a plant, 
the intellectual life, like the physical, must bind it¬ 
self, in order that it may become effective and free. 
It must organize itself by means of fixed principles 
which shall protect it equally, against encroachment 
without, and anarchy within. * * * 'Phe indi¬ 
vidual is the product of the Past. However he may 
renounce the connexion, he is always the child of 
his time. He can never entirely shake off that re¬ 
lation. All the effoi'ts made to outstrip time, to an¬ 
ticipate the natural growth of man* by a violent 
disruption of old ties and total separation from the 
Past, have hitherto proved useless, or useful, if at 
all, in the way of caution, rather than of fruit. The 
experiment has often been tried. Men of ardent 
temper and lively imagination, impatient of existing 
evils, from which no period is exempt, have re¬ 
nounced society, broke loose from all their moorings 
in the actual, and sought in the boundless sea of dis- 

* Til is standard work, lon^r out of print, was repuLlished in 
1870 hy Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 

t From a Phi Beta Kappa Oration* 1848, 


sent the promised land of Reform. They found 
what they carried; tliey can ied what they were; 
tliey weie what we all are—^the ofispring of theii 
time. 

The aeronaut, who spurns the earth in his puffed 
balloon, is still indcbteil to it for his impetus and his 
wings: and still, with his utmost efi’orts, he cannot 
escfipe the sure attraction of the parent sphere. 
His floatii g island is a pai*t of her main. He re¬ 
volves with her orbit, he is sped by her wings. We 
who stand below and watch his motions, know that 
he is one of us. He may dally with the clouds 
awhile, but his home is not theie. Larth he is, and 
to earth he must return. 

The most air-blown reformer cannot overcome the 
moral gravitation which connects him with his 
time He owes to existing institutions the whole 
philosophy of his dissent, and draws, from Church 
and State, the very ideas by which he would fight 
against them, or use above them. Ihe individual 
may withdraw from society, he may spurn at all the 
uses of civilized life, dash the golden cup of tradi¬ 
tion from his lips, and fiee to the wilderness** where 
the wild asses quench their thirst.” He may find 
others who will accompany him in his flight; but 
let him not fancy that the course of reform will fol¬ 
low him there,—^that any permanent organization 
can be based on dissent,—that society will r elinquish 
the hard conquests of so many years and retuim 
again to original nature, wipe out the old civiliza¬ 
tion, and—withro^a tabula —^begin the world anew. 
^ ^ * There is no stand-point out of society, 
from which society can be r eformed. Give me 
where to stand,” was the ancient p<»stuhite. “ Find 
where to stand,” says modern Disseiit. “Stand 
where you are,” says Goethe, “ and move the worid.” 
^ * Tie scholar must not coquet, in imagina¬ 

tion, with the dowered and titled institutions of the 
old world, and feel it a mischance which has matched 
hina with a portionless Republic. Let him, r’athei^ 
esteem it a privilege to be so connected, and glory in 
the popular char acter of hi^ own government, as a 
genuine fruit of human progress, and the nearest 
approximation yet made to that divine right which all 
governments claim. Let him not think it a shame 
to he with and of the people, in every genuine im¬ 
pulse of the popular mind: not sufferii g the scholar 
to extinguish the citizen, but remembering that the 
citizen is before the scholar—^the elder and higher 
category of the two. He shall find himself to have 
gained intellectually, as well as socially, by free and 
frequent intercourse with the people, whose in¬ 
stincts, in many thii gs, anticipate his reflective wis¬ 
dom, and in whose unconscious movements a fact is 
often for efelt before it is seen by reason; as the 
physical changes of our globe are felt by the lower 
animals before they appear to man. ^ * No¬ 

thing is more natural, than that men, who have con¬ 
tributed something m their day to illustrate or ex¬ 
tend the path of discovery in any direction, should 
cling with avidity to those conclusions which they 
have established for themselves, and which represent 
the natural boundaries of their own mind—“the 
butt and sea-mark of its utmost sail,”—nothing more 
natural than that they, for their part, should feel a 
disindination to farther inquiry. But it ill becomes 
them to deny the possibility of farther discovery— 
to maintain that they have found the bottom of tihe 
well where truth lies hid, because they have reached 
the limits of their, own specific gravity. One sees at 
once, that in some branches of inquiiy this position 
is not only untenable, but the very enunciation of it 
absurd. It would require something more than the 
authority of Herschel to make us bdieve that crea¬ 
tion stops with the limitsi of his forty feet refleetoK 
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Nor would the assertion of Sir Humphrey Oayy be 
suiRcient to eoaviuce us that all the properties of 
matter have been cat:ilogued in his report. By 
what statute of limitatious are we forbidden to in¬ 
dulge the same hope of indefinite prt^ess in every 
other direction, w.Umh remains to us in these 3 

**Dt. Hedge removed to Brookline, nonr 
Boston, in 1856, and has since been the pastor 
of the Pirst Congregational Church, In 1858 
he was made Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the Theological School connected with Har¬ 
vard College, and. at the same time assumed the 
editorship of the Christian Examiner. 

In addition to many able contributions to the 
North American Memew and Atlantic Monthly^ 
Dr. Hedge has written two theological works 
of acknowledged merit in power of thought and 
ripe scholarship. Reason in Religion^ 1805, ex¬ 
plained in- an introductory chapter, from the 
Unitarian stand-point, the fundamental subjects 
of “Being and Seeing,” and the “l^Tatural and 
Spiritual.” The body of the work was devoted 
to the discussion, in two books, of “Religion 
within the bounds of Theism,” and “Rational 
Christianity.” The JPrimc'eal World of Helrew 
Tradition^ IS'TO, in a series of twelve discourses 
traced man from the first records of humanity 
to the patriarchal times of Abraham and Isaac. 

In 18T2, having accepted the professorship of 
the German language in Harvard University, he 
resigned his pastoral charge in Brookline, and 
has since resided in Cambridge. 

TWO TYPES — FUOM EBASON IN KELIOION. 

When the gospel was first delivered to the world, 
it hod to encounter two contrary tendencies, repre¬ 
sented by two different classes of minds. It en¬ 
countered religious prejudice on one side, and 
philosophic pretension on the other. The former 
of these tendencies was represented by the Jews; 
the latter, by the Greeks. No two minds could be 
more unlike than the minds of these two nations, — 
the one perversely straitened, bigoted, intolerant, 
but firm; the other liberal, expansive, but curious, 
fickle, doubting. The one demanded external au¬ 
thority; the other demanded philosophic justice. 
The one required that a doctrine or system should 
be authenticated by some visible token; the other 
required that it should bo scientifically legitimated. 
With the one, the question as to every doctrine 
was, “Hath the Lord spoken? hath the Lord said 
it?” And the evidence that the Lord had said it 
must not be internal, but external. It was not 
the nature of the doctrine itself, but some prodigy 
or supernatural circumstance attending its first 
annunciation. With the other, the question was, 
“Is it philosophical ? Is it logical? Is it capa¬ 
ble of demonstration ? Does it harmonize with 
this or that school ?” 

The J’ews were a nation taught by prophets, 
who claimed a divine commission for what they 
uttered. They delivered their doctrine with an 
introductory, “ Thus saith the Lord.” The Greeks 
were taught by sophists and philosophers, who 
claimed no authority but that of reason for their 
opinions. They questioned nature, questioned 
the soul, analyzed their impressions, and gave 
forth the re'^ults of their inquiries in the form of 
scientific propositions, subject to criticism, to be 
received or rejected as criticism should confirm 
or refute them; not as the burdens of the Lord, 
to be received, without question, in the Lord’s 
name. Their wisdom was reflective, not intuitive; 


it was elaborated, not inspired. They surveyed, 
according to their light, the entire field of human 
inquiry ; they investigated all the questions which 
have ever agitated the human mind. All the ten¬ 
dencies of modern thought were anticipated, all 
the schools of modern philosophy are represented, 
in their speculations. When these speculations 
were brought to bear upon Christianity, they 
encountered a new and opposing element. Chris¬ 
tianity would not accommodate itself to the wis¬ 
dom of the schools. The schools could not adjust 
themselves with Christianity. To Greek philoso¬ 
phy Christianity seemed “foolishness.” As little 
could the Jews, on the other hand, reconcile Christ 
with their traditions. They could not, or would 
not, see their Messiah in the Crucified To Jew¬ 
ish prejudice, a gospel sealed with tlie cross was 
a “stumbling-block.” But the gospel, ordained 
to be a new wisdom and a new power in the world, 
pursued its way, regardless of Jewish traditions 
and of Greek philosophy. “To the Jews a stum¬ 
bling-block, to the Greeks foolishness,” it proved 
itself to those, who received it, “the wisdom of 
God and the power of God unto salvation.” 

The Jew and the Greek, as Paul found them, 
have passed away from the stage of this umrld; 
but these two tendencies remain. There are still 
these two classes of minds, — the Jew and the 
Greek; and, corresponding with them, two differ¬ 
ent forms of religious thought and life, — a Jewish 
and a Greek Christianity. Neither of these is 
complete in itself; neither expresvses the whole 
truth of the gospel; each serves as a check on the 
other; each is the other’s complement. True 
Christianity is the reconciliation of the two. Let 
justice be done to both I . . . . 

The Jew and the Greek — both types have ex¬ 
isted in the Church from the beginning, and will 
continue to exist. Each has its merits and its 
dangers; either, when exaggerated, is fraught 
with evil; the one resulting in bigotry and .super¬ 
stition, the other in bleak negation or rny.stio ab¬ 
erration. Unhappily, they are found too often 
disjoined. If we look around on the world of our 
acquaintance, among those whose minds are active 
in religion, we find the Jew and the Greek each 
marked and distinct, — on the one hand, the rigor¬ 
ous conservative, the slave of tradition, the stick¬ 
ler for the letter, narrow, repulsive, hard; on the 
other, the rash innovator, the wild theorist,trans- 
cendentalist, mystic, genial and quick, but loose, 
uncertain, vngue. A true* religion unites both 
elements. The co-action of both is required for 
a healthy spiritual growth. We need the Jew ; 
we need the sign,—external, supreme authority. 
We need the ultimate appeal of a given word to 
make our ChrisHanity somethingmoro thnn a sys¬ 
tem of philosophy, a human invention, a fabric of 
tbo brain; to make it a faitli, a religion, a cer¬ 
tainty, a spiritual rock in the flood of thought and 
the tide of time. And we need the Greek; we 
need the reflective, intellectual clement to make 
religion something more than a charnel and a 
sleep; to give it a propulsive and quiekening in¬ 
fluence; to give us in it and through it an abun¬ 
dant entrance into the everlasting; to make it a 
progress and a life. 

Let each supply what the other lacks. Is your 
religion of the Jewish type,— a religion of au¬ 
thority, of rigid literality? Endeavor to enlarge 
your thought and to liberalize your mind by in¬ 
tercourse with minds of a different cai-t; converse 
freely with thinkers of every name; make your^ 
self familiar with the literature and philosophy of 
religion beyond the limits of your School and 
Church. Add to conviction, insight; to tradition, 
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reason; to dogma, cbarify; to the letTer, life. 
Let every green nature and loving humanity twine 
their tendrils aronnd the walls of your Zion, and 
relieve with a gracious tolerance the harsh angu¬ 
larity of your creed. 

Are you a Greek in religion,^—rationalistic, 
studious of knowledge, addicted to speculation, 
impatient of authority, seeking in the human un¬ 
derstanding alone the grounds of belief? Con¬ 
sider that if mortal wit were equal to all the wants 
of the soul, and to all the problems of spirit and 
life, no historic dispensation would have been 
vouchsafed; no church would ever have been es¬ 
tablished in the world. Reason as you will, ex¬ 
amine, question ; hut overlook not the necessities 
of human nature: accept the limits of human in¬ 
sight, and tem|>er the boldness of speculation with 
reverent regai-d for the manifest course of Provi¬ 
dence in the education of the human race, and 
with something of respect for the faith of mankind. 

**The Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek 
after wisdombut Christianity comprehends and 
embodies both wisdom and sign. Christianity is 
larger than Jewish authority, and deeper than 
Grecian philosophy; and when in its infancy it 
burst upon the world, it swept away both ; it bore 
down synagogue and academy ; it floated Gamaliel 
and Plato, resolved them into itself, and, preserv¬ 
ing what truth was in each, reproduced it in its 
own reconciling and transcendent kind. So it will 
do in all time to come with the sects and schools 
that have sprung from its bosom. . It will absorb 
them all, — will survive them all. That steady 
flood will swallow up all our creeds, philosophies, 
organizations, reforms, — all our prophecy, all our 
knowledge; while, forcing its way through the 
heart of the world, it hears humanity on from 
truth to truth, and from life to life. 

MATTHEW F. MAURY. 

Matthew FaHTAiNE Mauby, a descendant of the 
Rev. James I’oataine, an eminent Huguenot 
preacher (the founder of a large and influential 
American family^ and author of an autobiography 
which has recently for the second time been re¬ 
published in connexion with a highly intere^ting 
sketch of the worthy and his descendants, by one 
of their number, Miss Ann Maury of New York), 
was born in Spotts 3 'lvania county, Virginia, Janu¬ 
ary 14,1806. His parents removed to Tennessee 
in his fourth year. One of a family of nine chil¬ 
dren, in a newly settled country-, he would have 
received few of the advantages of education had 
it not been for the care of the bishop of the dio¬ 
cese, the Rev. James H. Otey, who, forming a 
high opinion of his intellectual promise, did much 
to fit him for a life of future u-efulness. In 1824 
he obtained a midshipman’s commission, was 
placed on board the Brandywine, and sailed with 
General Lafayette to France. On his return he 
accompanied the frigate to the Pacific, was traus- ‘ 
ferred to the Vincennes, and in that vessel com¬ 
pleted the circutnnavigation of the globe. He 
again sailed, as passed-midshipman, to the Pacific, ‘ 
where he was transferred as Beutenant to the Po¬ 
tomac. While at sea he devoted his leisure time 
to the study of mathematics, a branch of know¬ 
ledge in which he at first found himself unequal 
to the requirements of his profession. For the 
purpose of extending at the same time his know¬ 
ledge of modern languages he made use of Spa¬ 


nish mathematical works. As he pursued his in¬ 
vestigations he became greatly inconvenienced by 
the necessity of referring to a number of different 
volumes, and with a view to save others a like dif- 
culty prepared, amid the annoyances and interrup¬ 
tions of life at sea, a work on navigation. It was 
commenced in the steerage of the > 100601103 , con¬ 
cluded in the Potomac, and published about tho 
year 1835, when it met with general acceptance. 
In the same year he was appointed astronoi ler to 
the South Sea Exploring Expedition, but, on the 
withdrawal of Commodore Jones from the chief 
command, declined the appointinont. 

In 1839 he contributed an article to the South¬ 
ern Literary Messenger, entitled A Scheme for re- 
huilding Southern Comm&rce^ containing observa¬ 
tions on the Gulf Stream and Great Circle Saifing, 
which were afterwards more fully developed. 

A few months later, in October, 1839, while on 
Ms way from Tennessee to join a surveying ves¬ 
sel in the harbor of New York, the j-tage-coach 
in which he was passing through Ohio was over¬ 
turned, and the traveller broke a leg, dislocated a 
knee, and suffered other injuries, whi('h, after 
several months’ weary confinement, result^ in a 
permanent lameness, which disabled him for the 
active pursuit of his profession. He amused him¬ 
self by writing, dnring the long period of impri¬ 
sonment in a wretched wayside tavern to which 
his bandaged limb subjected him, a series of arti¬ 
cles on various abuses in the Navy, which were 



published in the Southern Literary Messenger, 
nnder the pleasant title of Scraps from the LvSky 
Bag^ ly Harry Blvff, 

On his retirement from the Exploring Expedi¬ 
tion, Lieutenant Maury was placed in charge of 
the collection of books and charts belonging to the 
government, which has since expanded into the 
National Observatory and Hydrographical office, 
now known as the Naval ObservatorVj the change 
of title having been made in 1855. Lieut. Maury 
was at the head of both of these institutions, 
which owe their extent and efficiency mainly to 
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Lis tiifurts. In 184S he first proposed the plan for 
a system of xmiform observations of winds and 
currents, which form the basis of his celebrated 
and valuable charts and sailing-directions. 

In 1853 he attended a convention of maritime 
nations at Brussels to carry out his suggestions 
for a conference to determine upon a uniform sys¬ 
tem of observations at sea. Plans were adopted 
by which ships, under all the great fiags of Chris¬ 
tendom, are engaged in adding to the resource^ of 
science, mapping out roads on the ocean with the 
precision of engineers on terra finna, and stnvirig 
to obtain with equal exactness the laws of tiae 
clouds above and the (lei>ths below. 

In 1855 he published The Physical Geography 
of the 8ea^ a work in which he has embodied the 
results of his varied investigations in a narrative 
of remarkahle clearness and interest. His de¬ 
scriptions of natural phenomena, and of the voy¬ 
ages of rival vessels, sailing at the same dates to 
the same ports, along his sea lines, possess dra¬ 
matic interest. A pleasant vein of humor shows, 
itself now and then as bespeaks of the rummaging 
of garrets and sea chests for old log-hooks which 
bis investigations, naturally exciting the enthu¬ 
siasm of others as well as himself, called forth. 
This quality of humor finds a wider scope in the 
magazine papers of the writer, and is a pleasant 
characteristic of his letters and conversation. 

In addition to this volume and the letter-press 
accompanying his various charts, Lieutenant Mau¬ 
ry is the author of several addresses delivered in 
various ports of the country, among which wo 
may mention those before the Geologlci'd and 
Mineralogioal Society of Fredericksburg, May, 
188G; before the* Southern Scientific Convention 
at Memphis in 1841) on the Pacific railway, and 
at most of the other meetings of the same body; 
and at the amiivorsary of the American Geo¬ 
graphical and Statistical Society in ITew York, 
1854. 

**In 1801 Commander Maury gave up liis 
commission and united his fortunes with the 
seceding States. After the downfall of the ro- 
helUon, he entered the service of the unfortu¬ 
nate Emperor Maximilian in Mexico. He be¬ 
came professor in the Virginia Military Institute 
at* Lexington in 18()8, and three years later ac¬ 
cepted the presidency of the University of Ala¬ 
bama ; but ho returned to his Professorship of 
Physics at Lexington, where he died, Febru¬ 
ary 1, 1873. His only literary work in recent 
years was a series of school geographies. 

LAVr OF COMPBNSATIOSir IN TUB ATMOSPnEUB.* 

Whenever I turn to contemplate the works of na¬ 
ture, I am struck with tlie admirable system of eotu- 
peiisation, with the beauty and nicety with which 
every department is poised by the others; things 
and principles are meted out in directions the most 
opposite, but in proportions so exactly balanced and 
nicely adjusted, that results the most harmonious 
are produced. 

It is by the action of opposite and compensating 
forces that the earth is kept in its orbit, and the stars 
are held suspended in the apre vai It of heaven; 
and these forces are so exquisitely adjusted, that, at 


* From the Physical Geography of the Sea. 


the end of a thousand years, the earth, the sun, and 
moon, and every star in the firmament, is found to 
come to its proper place at the proper moment. 

bJay, philosophy teaches us, when the little snow¬ 
drop, which in oiir garden walks we see raising its 
beautiful head to remind us tliat sprii g is at hand, 
was created, that the whole mass of the earth, from 
pole to pole, and from circumierence to centre, must 
have been taken into account and weighed, in order 
that the proper degree of strength miglit be given to 
the fibres of even this little plant. 

Botanists tell us that the co.^stitutiou of this plant 
is such as to require that, at a certain stage of its 
growth, the stalk should bend, and the flower should 
bow its head, that an operation may take place which 
is necessary in order that the herb should produce 
seed after its kind; and that, after this, its vegetable 
health requires that it should lift its head again and 
stand erect. How, if the mass of the earth had been 
greater or less, the force of gravity would have been 
dilferent; in that case, the strength of fibre in the 
snow-drop, as it is, would have been too much or 
too little; the plant could not bow or raise its head 
at the riglit time, fecundation could not take place, 
and its family would have become extinct with the 
first individual that was planted, because its “seed” 
would not have been in “itself/’ and therefore it 
could not reproduce itself. 

Kow, if we see such perfect adaptation, such ex- 
uisite adjustment, in the cuise of one of the smallest 
owci’8 of the field, how much more may we not 
expect “ compensation” in the atmosphere and the 
ocean, upon the right adjustment and due perform¬ 
ance of which depends not only the life of that plant, 
hi t the well-beihg of every individual that is found 
in th) entire vegetable and animal kingdoms of the 
world? ^ ^ . 

When the east winds blow along the Atlantic const 
for a little while, they bring us air saturated with 
moisture from the Gulf Stream, and wo complain of 
the sultry, oppressive, heavy atmosphere; the inva¬ 
lid grows woi so, and the "svell man feels ill, because, 
when he takes this atmosphere into his lungs, it is 
already so charged with moisture that it cannot take 
up and carry olf that which encumbers his lungs, 
and which nature has caused his blood to bring and 
leave there, that respiration may take up and carry 
off. At other times the air is dry and hot; ho feels 
that it is conveying off matter fi'om the lungs too 
fast; ho realizes the idea that It is consuming him, 
and ho calls the sensation parching. 

Therefoie, in considering the general laws which 
govern the physical agents of the universe, and re¬ 
gulate them iii the due performance of their offices, 
I have felt myself constrained to set out with the 
assumption that, if the atmosphere had had a 
greater or less capacity for moisture, or if the pro¬ 
portion of land and water had been dilferent—if the 
earth, air, and water had not been in exact counter¬ 
poise—the whole arrangement of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms would have varied from tlicir 
resent stnte. But God chose to make those king- 
oms what they arc; for this purpose it was neces¬ 
sary, in his judgment, to establish the proportions 
between the land and water, and the desert, just as 
they are, and to make the capacity of the air to cir¬ 
culate heat and moisture just what it is, and to have 
it do all its work in obedience to law and in subser¬ 
vience to order. If it were not so, why was power 
given to the winds to lift up and transport moisture, 
or the property given to the sea by which its waters 
may become first vapor, and then fruitful showers or 
gentle dews? If the proportions and properties of 
land, sea, and air were not adjusted according to the 
reciprocal capacities of all to perform tlie functions 
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required by each, wby sbouM we be told that he 
‘‘ measui ed the waters in the hollow of his hand, and 
corni'^rehended the dust in a measure, and weighed 
the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance?” 
Why did he span the heavens, but that he might 
mete out t!.e atmosphere in exact proportion to all 
the 1 ‘est, and impart to it those properties and pow¬ 
ers which it was necessary for it to have, in order 
that it miglit perform all those offices and duties for 
which he designed it? 

HiHTOoi.ious in their action, the air and sea are 
obedient to law and subject to order in all their 
movements; when we co.iSult them in the perform¬ 
ance of tlieir offices, they teach us lessons conceniing 
the wonders of the deep, the mysteries of the sty, 
the greatness, and the wisdom, and goodness of the 
Creator. Ihe investigations into the broad-spread¬ 
ing circle of phenomena connected with the winds 
of heaven and the waves of the sea are second to 
none for the good which they do and the lessons 
which they teach. Tlie astronomer is said to see 
the hand of God in the sky; but does not the right- 
minded mariner, who looks aloft as he ponders t 
these things, hear his voice in every wave of the sea 
that “ claps its hands,” and feel his presence in every 
breeze thxit blows ? 


HERMAN HOOKEE, 

A BOOKSELLEB of Philadelphia, who began life as 
a student of divinity at Princeton, and subse¬ 
quently became a clergyman of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the active duties of which he 
was compelled to relinquish by ill health, was 
born at Poultney, Yennont, about the year 1806. 
He is the author of several works esteemed for 
their Christian philosophy; of these the chief are 
The Portion of the Soul, or Thoughts' on its At- 
trpmtes and Tendencies as Indications of its Pes- 
tiny, published in 1835; Popular Infidelity, en¬ 
titled in a late edition, Ths Philosophy of Ui^be- 
Uef^ in Morals "and Peligion, as Plscefmtble in the 
Waiih and Character (f Men; The Uses of Ad¬ 
versity and the Provisions of Consolation ; a vo¬ 
lume of Mcmms; and Ae Christian Life, a 
Mght of Faith, He died July 25, 1865. 

As a characteristic specimen of Dr. Hooker’s 
skilful evolution of his topic, we cite a pa'^sjige of 
a practical character ffioia the ‘^Philosophy of 
'Unbelief:”— 


GSATmmxi TO Gon* 

It requires no great insight into human nature, to 
discover the reruua.its of a uow fallen, but once glo¬ 
rious structure; and, what is most remarkable, to see 
that the remains of this ancient greatness are more 
apt to be quickened and drawn out by their sem¬ 
blances and qualities, found in creatures, than by the 
bright and full perfection of them which is in the 
Creator;—^that the heart puts on its’ most benign 
face, and sends forth prompt returns of gratitude and 
love to creatures who have bestowed ou us favor and 
displayed other amiable qualities, while He, whose 
goodness is so great, so complete, so pervading, that 
there is none besides it, is unrequited, unheeded, 
unseen, though hanging out his glory from the hea¬ 
vens, ?iud coming down to us in streams of compassion 
and love, which have made an ocean on earth that is 
to overflow and fill it How strange it is, that all 
this love, so wonderful in itself, so undeserved, so dif¬ 
fused, that we see it in every beauty, and taste it in 
every enjoyment,—should be lost on creatures whose 
love for the gentler and worthier qualities of each 


other, runs so often into rapture and devotion? 
How stra ige that they should be so delighted with 
streams waiffi have gathered su^h admixtures of 
earth, which cast up such mire ami dirt,” and have 
such s!iallov3 and falls that we often wreck our 
hopes in the n,—as not to be reminiled by them of 
the great a id unmixed fountain whence they have 
flowed, or of the great ocean, to whose <lark and 
unbolitomed depdis they will at last settle, as too 
earthy to rise to its pure and glorious surface! 
There are many mysteHes in human nature, but 
none greater than this: for while it shows man is 
so ra icb a creature of sense and so devoid of faith, 
that objects, to gain his attention and aflection, must 
not only be present to him, but have something of 
sense and self in them, we are still left to wonder 
how he .could,, with such manifestations of divine 
gnod.ies^ in him, around him, and for him, have failed 
to see and a lore them, and become so like a brute, 
as not to think of God, the original of all that is 
lovely, when thinking of those his qualities which so 
plea^ and affect him in creatures; and this, though 
they be so soiled and defaced by sin, that his un¬ 
mixed fo i biess for any the most ag -eeable of them, 
insteal of being a i accomplishment, is a sure indi¬ 
cation of a mind sunk greatly below the standard 
allotted to it by the Creator. 

Our woider will be raised higher still, if we con¬ 
sider that our nature, when most corrupt and per¬ 
verse, is not wholly lost to all sense of gratitude, out 
may be wrought upon by human kindness, when all 
the amazing compassion and love of God fail to aifect 
it; if we consider that the very worst of men who 
set their faees against the heavens, affronting the 
mercy ami defyi.ig the majesty thereof, are some¬ 
times so softened with a sense of singular and unde¬ 
served favors, that their hearts swell with grateful 
sentiment? toward? their benefactors, and something 
akin to virtue is kindled up where nothing of the 
kind was seen before; we might think it incredible, 
if there was any <loubting of what we see and know. 
When we see such men so ready to acknowledge 
their obligations to tbeir fellows, and to return ser¬ 
vice for service; so impatient of being thought un¬ 
grateful, when they have anv character or interest 
to promote by it, and sometimes when they have 
not; so strongly affected with the goodness of him 
who has interposed between them and temporal dan¬ 
ger or death, and yet so little moved by the love of 
God in Chiist, which has undertaken their rescue 
from eternal and deserved woes, and not merely 
their rescue, but their exaltation to fellowship with 
himself, and to the pleasures for evermore at his 
right hand,—a love compared with which the great¬ 
est love of creatures is as a ray of light to the sun, 
and that ray mixed and darkened, while this is so 
disinterested and free in the grounds and motives of 
it, that it is exercised towards those who have nei¬ 
ther merit to invite, nor disposition to receive it; 
when we see this, and find that this love, so worthy 
in itself, so incomprehensible in its degree and in 
the benefits it would confer, is the only love to which 
they make no returns of thankMness or regard, we 
may ascribe as much of it as we please to the hard¬ 
ness and corruption of their hearts, but that* will not 
account for such conduct. Depravity, considered 
by itself, will not enable us fully to understand it. 
Depmved, sensual, and perverse as they are, they 
have something in them that is kindled by human 
kindness, and why should it not be kindled by the 
greater ** kindness of God our Saviour ?” It is pot 
because it is a divine kindness; not that it is less 
needed—not that it is bestowed in less measure, or 
at less expense. And if it is because they do not 
apprehend this kindness, do not feel their need of it. 
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do not see anything affecting in the measure and 
expense of it, this is i.-.fidelity; and it grows out of 
an e*ntire nhsconeeption of their own. character, and 
of the character and law of God- It is a total blind¬ 
ness to distant and invisible good and evil. It is a 
venturing of everything most important to them¬ 
selves on an uncertainty, which they would not and 
could not do, if they luid any understanding of the 
value of the interests at stake. They really see no¬ 
thing important but the gratifications of sense and 
time: still they have the remains of a capacity for 
Bomethirg higlier. These may be contemplat.ed with 
profit, if not with admiration. They resemble the 
motions in the limbs and heart of animals, when the 
‘head is severed from the body. They are symptoms 
of a life that of itself must come to nothing; a life 
that is solely pouring itself out on thagroiind. But 
as this is nil the life tliey have, an image of life, and 
that only of life in deatli; and as the motions of it 
are only excited by the creature’s kindness, we <li3- 
coverin their best virtues, or rather, i;i their only 
breathings and indications of virtue, the evidence 
of a faithless heart. 


WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS. 

A HTonT.Y esteeinel clergyman of the. Baptipt de¬ 
nomination, who has for many years past been 
minister of the Amity street congregation in 
New Yoi'k. lie is the son of a former clergy¬ 
man, of Welsh origin, .much resiiected in the 
city. 

Though a quiet and retired student, fond of 
books and skilled in their various lore, and mOre 
given to discourse of his favorite topics at home 
than abroad, Dr. Williams has on several occa¬ 
sions afforded the public, beyond his attached 
congregation, proof of his ability. 

His occasional addresses and lectures, chiefly 
in the direct ourse of las ministry, show a 
mind of fine order, exhibiting delicacy of ta^te, 
devotional earnestness, and the reading of the 
cultivated scholar. They are inostly included 
in a volume of MiMcllcbtucs^ published in 1850, 
which contains A Discourse on Ministerial De- 
aponailillti/^ delivered before the Hudson River 
Baptist Associafum in 1835; An Address, The 
Consermt’ke Dnticlple in our Literature^ de¬ 
livered ill 1843, before the literary societies of the 
Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution, 
Madison County, N. Y.; several eloquent occa¬ 
sional Serm(uis; and among other i)apers, one on 
The L fe and Tmes of Duxter^ which indicates 
the happy manner in wliich Dr. Williams em¬ 
ploys the rosourccH of his library. Another illus¬ 
tration of Ins copious stores of reading was 
afforded to the public in the hitherto unpublished 
Addi'ess pronounced in 1854 before the Alumni 
of Oolmulia College, New York, on occasion of 
the coniplelion of a century in the cairecr of that 
institution. It was a retrospective review of the 
literaturp and other liberal influences of the year 
of the college foundation, 1754. ‘ 

Dr. Williams is also the author of two volumes 
of a practical devotional character, entitled Reli¬ 
gious Progress^ and Lectures on the LorWs 
Prayer, 

Though the utterance of Dr. Williams is fee¬ 
ble, and liis health apparently infirm, few clergy¬ 
men of the day have a firmer hold upon tlieir 
hearers, llis delivery is in low measured tone; 
the main topic of the discourse flowing easily on, 


while occasional illustrations from history or bio¬ 
graphy full like leaves from the tree<, refreshing 
its banks, into the unconscious cuiTcnt of his 
style. 

AX AGE OF PASSION. 

‘ Our age is eminently, in some of its leading minds, 
an age of passion. It is seen in tlie character of 
much of the most popular literature,^ and especially 
the poetry of our day. Much of this has been the 
poetry of intense passion, it mattered little how un¬ 
principled that passion might be. An Li glish scho¬ 
lar lately gorm fiom this world (it is to Soutliey that 
we refer), bianded this seUod of modern litciature, 
in the person of its great and titled leader, as the 
Satanie school. It has talent and genius, high pow¬ 
ers of imngii ation and language, and boiling ei.es gy; 
hut it is, much of it, the energy of a fallen and revolt¬ 
ed angel, with no regard for the right, no vision iiito 
eternity, and no hold on Heaven. Wo would not 
declaim against passion when employed in the seit- 
vice of literature. Informed by stiosg feelings, 
tnuth becomes more awful and more lovely; and 
some of tlie ages whiA unfettered the passions of a 
nation, have given birth to mastei’-pieces of genius. 
But Passion divorced from Virtue is ultimately 
among the fellcst enemies to literary excellence. 
When yoked to the car of duty, and reined in by prin¬ 
ciple, passion is in its appropriate place, and may 
accomplish a mighty service. But when, in domes¬ 
tic life, or political, or in the walks of literature^ 
passion throws off these restraints and exults in its 
own uncontrolled power, it is as useless for purposes 
of good, and as formidable from its powers of evil, 
os a car whose fiery coursers have shaken off bit and 
rein, and trampled under foot their charioteer. The 
Maker of man made conscience to rule his other fa¬ 
culties, and when it is dethroned, the result is ruin. 
Far 08 the litei'ature to which we have alluded 
spreads, it cherishes an ii:saiie admiration for mere 
talent or mental power. It substitutes as a guide in 
morals, sentiment for conscience; and makes blind 
feeling the irresistible fate, whose will none may 
dispute, and whose doir'gs are Ixyond tlm jurisdic¬ 
tion of casuists or lawgivers. It has much of occa¬ 
sional teiulernoss, and can melt at times into floods 
of symp.-itliy; but this softness is found strangely 
blended with a savage violence. Huch thii gs often 
co-exist As in the case of the French hai gman, 
who in the time of their great revolution wastound, 
fresh from his gory work of tlie giiillotine, sobbing 
over the sorrows of Werther, it contrives to ally the 
sanguinary to the sentimental. It seems, at first 
sight, much such an ill-assorted match as if the fami¬ 
ly of Mr. Wet-eyes in one of Bunyan’s matchless al¬ 
legories, were wedded to that of Giant Blood}'-nian 
in the other. But it is easily explained. It has been 
found soil! all times wlien passion has been made to 
take the place of leasou ns the guide of a people, 
and conscience has been thrust from the thi one to 
be succeeded by sentiment The luxurious and the 
cruel, the fierce and the voluptuous, the licentious 
and the relentless readily coalesce; and wc soon are 
made to perceive the fitness of the classic fable by 
which, in the old Greek mythology, Yenus was seen 
knitting her hands with Mars, tlie gcxldess of sen¬ 
suality allying herself with the god of slaughter. 
We say, much of the literature of the piescnt and 
the last generation is thus the caterer of passjon— 
lawless, fierce, and vindictive passion. Ai.d if a re¬ 
tired student may “ through the loop-holes of reti eat” 
read aright tlio world of fashion, passion seems at 
times acquiring an unwonted ascendency in the 
popular amusements of the nge. The lewd panto¬ 
mime and dance, from wliich the less refined fashion 
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of other times TTould have turned her blushing and 
indignant face, the gorgeous spectacle and the shows 
of wild beasts, and even tlie sanguinary pugilistic 
combat, that sometimes recalls the gladiatorial shows 
of old Rome, have become, in our day, the favorite 
recreations of some classes among the lovers of plea¬ 
sure. These are, it should be remembered, nearly 
the same with the favorite entertainments of the 
later Greek empire, when, plethor ic by its wejdth, 
and enervated by its luxury, that power was about 
to be trodden down by the barbarian invasions of 
the north. 

It is possible that the same dangerous ascendency 
of passion may be fostered, where we sl.ould have 
been slow to suspect it, by the ultraism of some good 
men among the social reformers of our time. Wil- 
berforce was, in the judgment of Mackintosh, the 
very model of a reformer, because he united an ear¬ 
nestness that never flagged with a sweetness that 
never failed. There are good men that have nothii g 
of this last trait. Amid the best intentions there 
is occasionally, in the benevolent projects even of 
this day, a species of Jack Cadeism, if we may be 
allowed the expression, enlisted in the service of re¬ 
form It seems the very opposite of the character 
of Wilberforce, nourishes an acridity and violence 
of temper that appears to delight in repelling, and 
seeks to enkindle feeling by wild exaggeration arid 
personal denimeiation ; raves in behalf of good with 
the very spirit of evil, and where it car not convince 
assent, would extort submission. Even truth itself, 
when administered at a scalding heat, cannot benefit 
the recipient; and the process is not safe for the 
hands of the admiiiisti'ator himself. 

Far be it from us to deci^ earnestness when shown 
in the cause of truth and justice, or to forget how 
the passion awakeneil in some revolutionary cr isis of 
a people’s history, has often infused into the pro¬ 
ductions of genius an unwonted energy, and clothed 
them as with an immortal vigor. But it is passion 
yoked to the chariot of reason, and curbed by the 
strong hand of principle; laboring in the traces, but 
not grasping the reins. But set aside argument and 
truth, and give to passion its unchecked course, and 
the effect is fatal. It may at first seem to clothe a 
literature with new energy, but it is the mere ener¬ 
gy of intoxication, soon spent, and for which there 
speedily comes a sure and bitter reckoning. The 
bonds of principle are loosened, the tastes and habits 
of society corrupted ‘ and the effects are soon seen 
extending themselves to the very form and style of 
a literature as well as to the morality of its produc¬ 
tions. The intense is substituted for the natural and 
true. AVhat is effective is sought for rather than 
what is exact. Our literature therefore has little, 
in such portions of it, of the high finish and. serene 
repose of the master-pieces of classic antiquity, where 
passion in its highest flights is seen wearing grace¬ 
fully all the restraining rules of art; and power toils 
ever as under the severe eye of order, 

WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS, 

OifE of jibe most consistent and accomplished , 
authors by profession the country has produced, is 
a native of Charleston, South Carolina. He was 
bQrn April 17, 1806. His father, who bore the 
same name, was of Scoto-Irish descent, and his 
mother, Harriet Ann Augusta Singleton, was of 
a Yirginia family, which came early to the state, 
and was found in the Revolationary times on the 
Whig side. William Gilmore Simms, the elder, 
having failed in Charleston as a merchant re- ^ 
moved to Tennessee, where he held a commission 
in Coffee’s brigade of mounted men, under the 
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command of Jackson, employed in the Indian 
war against the Creeks and Seminoles. His wife 
died while oar author, the second son, was in his 
infancy, and he was left in the absence of his 
father to the care of his grandmother. Though 
his early education derived little aid from the 
pecuniary means of his family, which were limit¬ 
ed, and though he had not the benefit of early 
classical training, yet the associations pf this part 
of his life were neither unhappy nor unproductive, 
while his energy of character and richly endowed 
intellect were marking out an immediate path of 
mental activity and honor. Choosing the law 
for a profession, he was admitted to the bar at 
Charleston at the age of twenty-one. He did 
not long practise the profession, but turned its 
peculiar training to the nses of a literaiy life. 
His first active engagement was in the editorship 
of a daily newspaper, the GhoorUston City 
in which he opposed the prevailing doctrines of 
nullification ; he wrote with industry and spirit, 
but being interested in the paper as its proprie¬ 
tor, and the enterprise proving nnsnccessful, he 
was stripped by its fiiilure of the limited patri¬ 
mony he had embarked in it. 

The commencement of his career as an author^ 
had preceded this. He wrote verses at eight 
years of age, and first appeared before the public 
as a poet, in tlie publication, about 1825, of a 
Monody on Ge'i. OhaHe’i Cotesworth Pinohney. 
A volume, Lyrio.%1 ajid other Poem^ appeared 
from his pen, in 1827, at Charleston, followed by 
JEJirly L(iy% the same year. Another volume, 
The Vision of Cortes^ Cain^ and other PoemSy 
appeared in 1829, and the next year a celebration, 
in verse, of the French Revolution of 1830, The 
Trieolory or Three Days of Blood in Paris, 

Shortly after this date, in 1832, Mr. Simms 
visited Mew York, where his imaginative poem, 
AtalantiSy a Story of the Sea, published by the 
Harpers in that year, introduced him to the lite¬ 
rary circles of the city, in which he was warmly 
welcomed. Atalantis was a successful poem 
with the publishers, a rarity at any time, and 
more noticeable in this case as the work of an 
unheralded, unknown author. It ic written with • 
easy elegance, in smooth blank verse, interspersed 
with frequent lyrics. Atalantis, a beautiful and 
virtuous princess of the Mereids, is alternately 
flattered and threatened by a monster into whose 
power she has fallen, by straying on the ocean 
beyond her domain, and becoming subject to his 
magical spells. She recovers her freedom by 
the aid of a shipwrecked Spanish knight, whoso 
earthly nature enables him to penetrate the gross 
atmosphere of the island which the demon had 
extemporized for her habitation. Tho prison 
disappears, and the happy pair descend to tho 
caves of ocean. 

The next year the Harpers published Mr. 
Simms’s first tale, Martin Paler, the Story of a 
GHminal, written in the intense passionate style. 
It secured at once public attention. 

The author had now fairly entered upon tho 
active literary life which he has since pursued 
without interruption; and so uniform has been 
his career, that a few words will sum up the inci¬ 
dents of hi.s history. A second marriage to the 
daughter of Mr, Roach, a wealthy planter of the 
Barnwell district, his first wife having died soon 
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after their union before his visit to Kew York; a 
seat in the state lejrislatnrc, and the reception of 
the Doctorate of Laws from the University of 
Alabama: his summer residence at Charlestort and 
his home winter life on the plantation Woodlands 



Woodlands- 

at Midway, with frequent visits to the northern 
cities; these are the few external incidents of 
a career, the events of which must he sought for 
in the achievements of .the author. The latter are 
sufficiently numerous and important. 

To proceed with their production in some classi¬ 
fied oi'der, the author''s poems may be first enume¬ 
rated. The publication, next to those already 
mentioned, was a volume in New York in 1830, 
Smfhern Passages and Pictures, lyrical, sonti-' 
mental, and descriptive; Don,na Florida^ a TuU^ 
in the lion Juan style with a Spanish heroine, pul)- 
lished at Charleston in 1843; Q-nnqmd Thoughts 
and Scattered Fancies^ a oolleetion of sonnets; 
Areytos^ or Songs of the Souths 1846; Lays of the 
Palmetto, a number of ballads lllustrativo of the 
progress of the South Oaroliiia regiments in the 
Mexican war in 1848; a now edition of Atalantia 
*the same year at Philadelphia, with a collection, 
The Eye and the Wing ; Poems Chief y Imagwa-- 
tire; The Cassique of Aecahee^ a 7'ale of Ashley 
Bive7\ with otlher pieeeiSL, New York, 1849; The 
City of the Silent^ a poem delivered at the Con¬ 
secration of Magnolia Oometery, Charleston, in 
1850. 

In 1853, two volumes of poems were published 
by Rodfield, comprising a selection, with revisions 
and additions, from the preceding. In dramatic 
literature, Mr. Simms has written Forman Mau^ 
rice^ or the Man of the People^ in wliich the action 
is laid in the present day, and the author grap¬ 
ples resolutely in blank verso with the original 
every-day materials of familiar life. The scO!\o 
opens in Philadelphia. Maunce is the suitor for 
the hand of Clarice, whom ho marries, to the 
discomfiture of an intriguing aunt, Mrs. Jervas 
(whose name and character recall her prototype 
in Pamela), and a worthless Robert Warren, 
kinsman and enemj—who retains a forged paper 
which Maurice had playfully executed as a boyish 
freak of penmanship, which had boon made nego¬ 
tiable, and which Maurice had “ taken up,” re¬ 
ceiving from his cunning jrelativo a copy of tho 


paper in place of the original, the latter being 
kept to ruin him as time might serve. In the 
second act, we have Maurice pursuing his career 
in the west, in Missouri, as the Man of the Peo¬ 
ple. In a lawsuit which he conducts for a widow, 
he confronts in her oppressor the fire-eating bully 
of the region, with whom he fights a duel, and is 
talked of for senator. The scoundrel "Warren fol¬ 
lows him, and seeks to gain, control over las "wife 
by threatening to produce the forged paper at a 
critical moment for his political reputation. She 
meets the villain to receive the paper, and stabs 
him. The widow^s causejs gained; all jilots, per¬ 
sonal and political, discomfited; and Missouri, at 
the close, enjoys the very best prospect of secur¬ 
ing an honest senator. Though this j)lay is a hold 
attempt, with much new ground to be broken, it 
is managed with such skill, in poetical blank verse, 
and with so consistent, manly a sentiment, that 
we pay little attention to its difficulties. Michael 
Bonham^ or the Fall of the Alamo^ is a romantic 
drama founded upon an event in Texan history. 
Both of these have been acted with -success. Mr. 
Simms has also adapted for stage purf)Oses Shake¬ 
speare’s play of Til non, with numerous additions 
of his own. This drama has been jiurchased 
by Mr. Forrest, and has been prepared for the 
stage. 

Of Mr. Simms\s Revolutionary Romances, 
The Partisan^ published in 1835, wa.s the ear¬ 
liest, the first of a trilogy completed by the 
publication of Mellichampe and Katharine 
Walton^ or the Pelel of Lorchestei\ whirii con¬ 
tains a delineation of social life at Charleston in 
the Revolutionary period. The action of those 
])ieces covers the whole period of active warfare 
of the Revolution in South Carolina, and presents 
every variety of military and patriotic movement 
of the regular and partisan encounter of the 
swamp and forest country. They include the 
career of Marion, Sumpter, Pickens, Moultrie, 
Jlayne, and others, on the (‘onstant battle-field of 
the state, South Carolina being the sceno of the 
most severe conflicts of tho Revolution. These 
works have been succeeded at long inteiwals by 
The Scout^ originally called The Kinsmen^ or 
the Bloch Riders of ihe Congaree^ and Wooden ff^ 
or JIawhs about the Dovecot^ originally published 
as The Sword and the Distaff. Evtaw, which 
includes the great action known by this name, is 
tho latest of the author’s compositions in this 
field. Guy Rivems^ a Tale of Georgia., the first 
regularly constructed novel of Mr. Sin mis, belongs 
to a chiaa of border tales, with wliitdi may be 
classed Ilurdis^ or theAveiiger (fBUmf 

a 7'ale of Alabama; Border Beagles., a Tale qf 
Mmissippi; Beauchafope^ a Tale of Keniuchy, 
founded upon a story of crime in the state, wdiich 
has employed tho pens of several American 
writers; Ilelen Halsey., or the Stcamp State of 
Conelaehita ; The Golden Christmas., a Chronick 
of St. John^s., Berkeley ; and Oharhmo7it., 

The Historical Romances include The Ye7naske., 
a Romance of Carolina., an Indian story, founded 
upon tlie general conspiracy of that C-olony to 
massacre tho •whites in 1715—the portraitui-e 
of tho Indian in this work, based by Mr. Simms 
upon personal knowledge of many of the tribes, 
correcting numerous pop'ular miscom'cptions of 
the character; Pelayo., a Story of the Goth, and 
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5ts sequel, Count Julian^ 1)0111 founded on tho 
iiiTasicn of Spain by the Saracens, the fate of 
Eoderick, and the apostasy of the traitor from 
■whom the second work is named; The Dan.sel 
oj Dariem^ the hero of which is the celebrated 
Vasco Xnnez de Ball oa, the di^coTerer of the 
Pacific; The Lily and the Totem^ or the Huguc’- 
nots in F.orida^ an liistorical romance, of one of 
the most finely marked and characteristic epi¬ 
sodes in the colonial annals of the country, 
bringing into Tie-w the three rival nations of 
Spain, France, and the Red Men of the Continent, 
at the very opening of the great American drama 
before the appearance of the English; Vascon- 
celos^ the scene of which includes the career of 
De Soto in Florida and the Havannah. In the 
last work Mr. Simms introduces the degradation 
of a krright by striking off his spurs, under the 
mo.st imposing scenes of chivalry—one of the 
inost delicate and elaborate of his many sketclies. 
Tfliis appeared under the name of Frank 
Cooper. ’’ Cacique of Kiawah was issued in 1859. 



Another class of Mr. Simms’s novels may be 
generally ranked as the moral and the imaginative, 
and are both of a domestic and romantic interest. 
This was the author’s earliest vrin, the series open¬ 
ing with Martin Fdher^ published in 1833, fol 
lowed at intervals by Carl Wemei\ Corfef^ionof 
the Blind Hearty The Wiguam and The Cahin^ a 
collection of tales, including several in which an 
intere-t of the imagination is sustained with 
striking effect; and Cattle Dismal^ or the Bache¬ 
lor'% ChTi8tnia,\ a doTiiestic legend, in 1844, a 
South Carolina Ghost’Story; Marie de Berniere^ 
a' Tale of the Cre^^cent City^ with other tales. 

In Hfstory, Mr. Simms has produced a History 
of South Carolina^ and South Carolina in the Be- 
volution^ a critical and argumentative -work, sug¬ 
gestive of certain clues overlooked by histori¬ 
ans, A supplementary book was added in 1859. 


A Geography of South Carolina may be ranked 
under this head, and reference should he made to 
the numerous elaborate review and magazine 
articles, of which a protracted discussion of the 
Gkil Warfare of the South in the Southern 
Literary Messenger, the Atnerican Loyalists of 
the Revolutionary Period in the Southern Quar¬ 
terly Review, and frequent papers illustrating the 
social and political history of the South, are the 
most noticeable. Mr. Simms’s contributions to 
Biography embrace a Life of Francis Marion^ 
embodying a minute and comprehensive view of 
the partisan warfare in which he was engaged; 
The Life of John Smithy which affords oppor¬ 
tunity for the author’s best narrative talent and 
display of the picturesque; a kin«lred subject, 
The Life of the GJiemlier Bayard^ handled eon 
amore. and The Life of General Greene^ of the 
Revolution. These are ali works of consider¬ 
able extent, and are elaborated with care. 

In Criticism, Mr. Simms’s pen has traversed 
the wide field of the literature of his day, both 
foreign and at home. He has edited the imputed 
plays of Shakespeare, with notes and preliminary 
essziys.* 

To Periodical literature he has always been a 
liberal contributor, and has himself founded and 
conducted several reviews and magazines. Among 
tliese may be mentioned The Southern Literary 
Gmette^ a monthly magazine, which reached two 
volumes in 1825 ; The Cosmopolitan^ An Occa¬ 
sional ; The Magnolia^ or Southern Apalachian^ 
a literary magazine and monthly review, pub¬ 
lished at Charleston in 1842.-3; The Southern 
md Western Monthly Magazine and Review^ pub¬ 
lished in two volumes in 1845, which he edited; 
while he has frequently contributed to the'Knick¬ 
erbocker, Orion, Southern Literary Messenger, 
Graham’s, Godey’s, and other magazines. A re¬ 
view of Mrs. Trollope, in the American Quarterly 
for 1832, attracted considerable attention at the 
time. In 1849, Mr. Simms became editor of the 
Southern Quarterly Review, to which he had pre¬ 
viously contributed, and which was revived by his 
writings and personal influence. Several Miscel- 
laneou:i Ijroductiun^ may be introduced in this con¬ 
nexion. The Booh of my Lady^ a melange, in ‘ 
1833; Views and Renews of American History^ 
Literature^ and At% including several lectures, 
critical papers, and biographical sketches; Father 
AVbot^ or the Home Touristy a Medley^ embracing 
sketches of scenery, life, manners, and customs 
of the South; Fgeria^ or Voices of T.iought and 
Counsel for the Woods and Wayside^ a collection 
of aphorisms, and brief essays in prose and verse; 
Southward JSo ! a species of Decameron, in which 
a group of travellers interchanging opinion and 
criticism, discuss the scenery and circumstances 
of the South, with frequent introduction of song 
and story; The Morals of Slamry^ first pub¬ 
lished in the Southern Literary Messenger, and 
siiiee included in the volume entitled The Fro- 
Sla'cery Argument. 

In addition to these numerous literary produe- 


♦ A Supplement to the Plays of William Shakespeaxe, com¬ 
prising the Seven Dramas which have been ascribed to hisp^ 
but which are not included with his writings in modern edi¬ 
tions, edited with notes, and an introduction to each play. ^o. 
Oooledge & Brother: New York. 1S48. 
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tions,Mr. Bitumsis the author of several orations 
on public occasions,— The Social Frinciple^ the 
True Secret of National delivered in 

1842 before the literary societies of the Univer¬ 
sity of Alabama; The True Sources of American 
Independence^ in 1844,. before the town council 
and citizens of Aiken, S. C.; Sef-B&oelopment^ 
in 1847, before the litemiy societies of Oglethorpe 
• University, Georgia; TheJBcettle of Fort Moul¬ 
trie^ an aimiverfjary discourse on Sullivan’s Island; 
two courses of lectures, of three each, On Poetry 
and the Practical^ and T7i6 Moral Uharacter of 
Mamlet, 

The numerous writings of Mr. Simms are 
characterized by their eai'nestness, sincerity, and 
thoroughness. Hard worker as he is in litera¬ 
ture, he pursues each subject with noAV zeal and 
enthusiasm. They are a reniurkablo scries of 
works, when it is considered how large a portion 
of them involve no inconsiderable, thought and 
original research. 

As an author, he has pursued an honorable, 
manly career. Ills constant engagements in the 
press, as a, critic and reviewer, have given him 
opportunities of extendinj^ favors to his brother 
writers, which he has freely employed. His 
generosity in this respect is noticeable. NTor has 
this kindness been limited by any local feeling; 
while his own state has found in him one of the 
chief, in a literary view the chief, supporter of 
her interests. As ’ a novelist, Mr. Simms is 
vigorous in delineation, dramatic in action, poetic 
in his description of scenery, a master of plot, 
and skilled in the ai’ts of the practised story 
teller, Ili3 own tastes lead him to the composi¬ 
tion of poetiy aiid the jirovincos of imaginative 
literature, and ho is apt to iiitrodiioo much of 
their spirit into his prose creations. Ilia powers 
as an essayist, fond of discut sing the philosophy 
of his subject, arc of a high order, llo is in¬ 
genious in speculation and fertile in argument. 

**rn 1860, and again in 18G6, were published 
uniform editions of Simms's lieiwlutionary and 
Border Romances of the Souths in seventeen vol¬ 
umes, to which were added two volumes of 
Poems. Ilis last works were: The Ghost of My 
Mmland^ a Tale of the Crescent City, 18d6; and 
War Poetry of the South (an edited volume), 
1807. He died at Charleston, June 11, 1870, 
aged sixty-four years. 

TUB BARD. 

Wliere cTwolla the spirit of tlio Bard—what sky 
Persuades his daring wing,— 

Folded in soft carnation, or iu snow 
Still sleeping, far o’er suinmits of the cloud. 

And, with a seeming, sweet nnconsciousnea^ 

Wooing his plume, through baffling storiiis to fly,, 
Assured of all that ever yet miglit bless 
The spirit, by love and loftiest hope made proud. 
Would he hut struggle for the dear caress I— 

Or would his giant spring, 

Impelled by holiest ire, 

Assail the sullen summits* of the storm-, 

Bent with broad breast and still impatient form,. 
Where clouds, unfold themselves-in leaping fire! 
What, vision wins his soul,— 

What passion wings his flight,— 

Whafedrenini of conquest woos his eagereyel— 
How,glows he with the strife,— 


I How spurns he at control,— 

I With whnt unmeasured rage would he defy 
1 Tlje foes that rise around and threaten life !— 
i His upward flight is lair, 
lie goes through parting air, 

He breaks the barrier cloud, he sees tlie eye that’s 
there,. 

I The centre of the realm of storm that mocked him but 
i to dare! 

I And now he grasps the prize, 

' That on the summit lies, 

; And binds the burning jewel to his brow; 

I Transfigured by its bright, 
lie wears a mightier face, 

' Nor grovels more in likeness of the earth;— 

Ills wing a bolder flight, 

, His step a wilder grace, 

He glows, the creature of a holier birth;— 

Suns sing, and stars glow glad around his light; 
And thus he speeds afar, 

’Mid gathering sun and star, 

The sov’reign, he, of worlds, where these hut subjects 
are; 

And men that marked hi» wing with mocking 
sight, 

Do watch and wonder now;— 

Will watch and woi’ship with delight, anon, 

When far from hiss and hate, lus upward form hath 
gone I 

Oh I ere that von was won, 

Whose fliglit hath braved the sun— 

Whose daring sti'cngth and aim 
Have scaled the heights of cloud and hared their 
breasts of flame; 

What lowly toil was done,— 

How slow the moments sped,—^ 

How bitter were the pangs that vexed the heart and 
head! 

The harden which he bore. 

The thorns his feet that tore. 

The cruel wounds he sulferod with no moan,— 
Alone,—and still alone!— 

Denial, "vvluch could smile, 

Beholding, dll the while; 

How Salter than the sea were tlie salt tears ho 
shod; 

And over all, the curse, 

Than all of the.30 more worse. 

Prostrate, before the common way, to bear 
The feet of hissing things, 

Whose toil it is to tear, 

And cramp the glorious creature horn to wing?I 
Ah I should he on.ee despair 1— 

Not lonely, with the sad nymph Solitude, 

Deep in the cover of the ancient W'ood, 

Where the sim leaves him, and the happy dawn,, 
Stealing with blushes over the gray lawn. 

Stills finds him, all forgetful of the flight 
Of hem's, that passing still from dark to bright, 

Know not to- loiter,—all their progress naught — 
His eye, imeonscious of the day, is bright 
With inward vision; till, os sudden freed. 

By the 8up(?rior quest of a proud thought, 

He dm*ts away with an unmeasured 8 |) 0 i‘d; 

His pinion purpling ns he gains tlie heiglit, 

Where still, though all obscured from mortal sight, 
He bathes him in the late smiles of the sun;—- 
And oh I the glory* ns he guides his steed, 

Flukes from hxs pinions fiiUing, os- they sour 
To mounts where Eos binds her buskma on 
And proud Artemis, watching by her well, 

For one.—sole fortunate of all 1ns race,— 
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With hand! upon his mouth her beagle stays^ 

Lest he should baffle sounds too sweet to lose^ 

That even now are gliding with the dews. 

How nobly he arrays 

His robes for flight~his robes, the woven of songs. 
Borrowed from starry spheres,—with eaeli a muse 
Thnt, with her harmonies, maintsiius its dance 
Celestial, and its circles bright prolongs. 

Fair ever, but with warrior form and face. 

He stands before the eye of each young grace 
Beguiling the sweet passion from her cell. 

And still subjecting beauty by the glance. 

Which speaks his own subjection to a spell. 

The eldest born of rapture, that makes Love, 

At once submissive and the Conqueror. 

He conquers but to bring deliverance. 

And with delivemiice light;— 

To conquer, he has only to explore,— 

And makes a permanent empire, but to spread. 
Though speeding on with unobserving haste,— 

A wing above the waste. 

A single feather from his pinion shed, 

A single beam of beauty from his eyei 
lakes captive of the dim sleeping realm below. 
Through eyes of truest woishippei*s, that straight 
Bring shouts to welcome and bright flowers to 
wreathe 

His altars; and, as those, to life from death, 

Plucked sadden, in their gratitude and faith 
Deem him a god who wrought the miracle,— 

So do they take him to their shrines, and vow 
Their annual incense of sweet song and smell. 

For him to whom their happiness they owe. 

Thus goes he still from desei-t shore to shore, 

Where life in darkness droops, where beauty errs* 
Having no worshippers. 

And lacking sympathy for the light I—^The eye 
That is the spirit of his wing, no more, 

This progress once begun, can cease to soar. 

Suffers eclipse, or sleeps I— 

No more be furled 

The wing,—^that, from the first decreed to fly. 

Must speed to daily conquests, deep and high. 

Till no domain of dark unlighted keeps. 

And all the realm of strife beneath the sky 
Grows one, in beauty and peace for evermore,— 
Soothed to eternal office of delight, 

By these thnt wing the soul on its first flight, 

For these are the great spirits that shape the 
world i 

BIiESaiNOS CTX CinLDttEBr. 

Blessings on the blessing children, sweetest gifts of 
Heaven to earth. 

Filling all the heart with gladness, filling all the 
house with mirth; 

Bringing with them native sweetness, pictures of the 
primal bloom. 

Which the bliss for ever gladdens, of the region 
whence they come: 

Bringing with them joyous impulse of a state with.* 
outeii care, 

And a buoyant faith in being, which makes all in 
nature fair; 

Not a doubt to dim the distance, not a grief to vex 
thee, nigh. 

And a hope that in existence finds each hour a 
luxur;^; 

Going singing, bounding, brightening—^never fearing 
as they go, 

That the innocent shall tremble, and the loving find 
a foe; 

In the daylight, in the starlight, still with thought 
that freely flies. 


Prompt and joyous, with no ^^[uestion of the beauty 
in the skies; 

Genial fancies winning raptures, as the bee still sucks 
her store, 

All the present still a garden gleaned a thousand 
times before; 

All the future, but a region, where the happy serv¬ 
ing thought, 

Still depicts a thousand blessings, by the winged 
hunter caught; 

Life a chase where blushing pleasures only seem to 
strive in flight, 

Lingering to be caught, and yielding gladly to the- 
proud delight; 

As the maiden, through the alleys, looking backward 
as she flies, 

Woos the fond pursuer onward, with the love-light 
in her eyes. 

Oh! the happy life in children, still restoring joy to 
oura. 

Making for the forest music, planting for the way' 
side flowers; 

Back recalling all the sweetness, in a pleasure pure 
as rare. 

Back the past of hope and rapture bringing to the 
heart of care. 

How, as swell the happy voices, bursting through 
the shady grove. 

Memories take the place of sorrows, time restores 
the sway to love ! 

We are in the shouting comrades, shaking off the 
load of years, 

Thought forgetting, strifes and trials, doubts and 
agonies and tears; 

We are in the bounding urchin, as o’er hill and plain 
he darts, 

Share the struggle and the triumph, gladdening in 
his heart of hearts; 

What an image of the vigor and the glorious grace 
wo knew. 

When to eager youth from boyhood, at a single 
bound we grew! 

Even such our slender beauty, such upon our cheek 
the glow, 

In our eyes the life and gladness—of our blood the 
overflow. 

Bless the mother of the urchin! in his form wo see 
her truth: 

He is now the very picture of the memories in our 
youth * 

Never can we doubt the forehead, nor the sunny 
flowing hair. 

Nor the smiling in the -dimple speaking chin and 
cheek so fair: 

Bless the mother of the young one, he hath blended 
in his grace. 

All the hope and joy and beauty, kindling once in 
either face 


Oh 1 the happy faith of children! that is glad in all 
it sees, 

And with never need of thinking, pierces still its 
mysteries, 

In simplicity profoundest, in their soul abundance 
blest. 

Wise in value of the sportive, and in restlessness at 
rest. 

Lacking every creed, yet having faith so large in all 
they see, 

That to know is still to gladden, and ’tis rapture but 
to be. 

Wbat trim fancies bring them flowers; what rare 
spirits walk their wood. 
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What a t^ondlroiig world tlie moonliglit IiarBors of 
the gay and good 1 

Unto them the very tempest walks in glories grate¬ 
ful still, 

And the lightning gleams, a sei’aph, to persuade 
them to the hill: 

a sweet and loving spirit, that thronghont the 
mill night rains, 

Broods beside the shuttered windows, and with 
gentle love complains; 

And iiow wooiiig, how exalting, with the richness 
of her dyes. 

Spans the painter of the rainbow, her briglit arch 
along the skies, 

With a dream like Jacob's ladder, showing to the 
fancy's sight. 

How 'twerc easy for the sad one to escape to worlds 
of light 1 

All! the wisdom of such fancies, and the truth in 
every dream, 

Tliat to faith eoiiiidmg offers, cheering every gloom, 
a gleam! 

Hap])y hearts, still cherish fondly each delusion of 
your youth, 

Joy is born of well believing, and the fiction wraps 
the truth. 

•mn SATTOSSTAKB—FROM TUTS TEMASSTCE. 

[TTie lierolTio, Boss Matthews, in tho wood waits tho coming 
of her lover.] 

He is not come,’* she murmured, half disap¬ 
pointed, as the old grove of oaks with all its religious 
solemnity of shadow lay before her. She took her 
seat at the foot of a tree, tho growth of a century, 
whose thick and knotted roots, started from their 
sheltering earth, shot even above the long grass 
around them, and ran in irregular sweeps for a con¬ 
siderable distance upon the surface. Here she sat 
not long, for her mind grew impatient and confused 
with tho various thoughts crowding upon it—sweet 
thoughts it may be, for she thought of him whom 
she loved,—of him almost only; and of tho long 
hours of happy enjoyment which the future had in 
store. Then came tho fears, following fast upon tho 
ho|)es, as the shadows follow the sunlight. Tho 
doubts of existence—^the brevity and tho fluctua¬ 
tions of life; these arc tho contemplations even of 
happy love, and tliese beset and saddened her; till, 
starting up in that dreamy confusion which the 
scene not less than tho subject of her miiaings had 
inspired, she glided among tho old trees scarce con¬ 
scious of her inovemont. 

“ He does not come—he does not come," she mur¬ 
mured, as she stood coiitomplatiiig the thic'k copse 
spreading before her, and forming the barrier which 
terminated the beautiful range of oaks which con¬ 
stituted the grove. lIow beautiful was the green 
and garniture of that little copse of wood. Tlie 
leaves were thick, and the grass around lay folded 
over and over iii bunches, with here and there a 
wild flower, gleaming from its green, and making of 
it a beautiful carpet of tho richest and most vanous 
texture. A small tree rose from tho centre of a 
clump around which a wild grape gadded luxuri¬ 
antly ; and, with an incoherent sense of what she 
saw, she lingered before the little cluster, seeming to 
survey that which, though it seemed to fix her eye, 
yet failed to fill her thought. Her mind wandered 
—^lior soul was far away; and the objects in her 
vision were far other than those which occupied lier 
imagination. Things grew indistinct beneath her 
eye. The eye rather slept than saw. Tlie musing 
spirit had given holiday to the ordinary senses, and 
took no heed of the forms that rose, and floated, or 
glided away, before them. In tliis way, the leaf de¬ 


tached made no impression upon the sight that wa 
yet bent upon it; she saw not the bird, though it 
wnirled, untroubled by a fear, iu wanton circles 
around her head—and the black snake, with the 
Tapidity of an arrow, darted over her path without 
arousing a sii gle terror in the form that otherwise 
would iiave shivered at its mere appearance. And 
yet, though thus indistinct were all tbii g$ around 
her to the musing eye of the maiden, her eye was 
yet singularly fixed—fastened as it were, to a single 
3pot—gatlieied and controlled by a single object, 
Hid glazed, apparently, beneath a curious fascina¬ 
tion. Before the maiden rose a little clump of 
bushes,"—bright tai gled leaves flaunting wide in 
glossiest green, with vines trailing over them, thickly 
decked with blue and crimson flowers. Iler eye 
communed vacantly with these; fastened by a star- 
iike sliiiiir.g glance—a subtle ray, that shot out from 
the circle of green leaves—seeming to he their very 
eye—and sending out a lurid lustre that seemed to 
stream across the space between, and find its way 
into her own eyes. Very piercing and beautiful 
was that subtle biiglitness, of the sweetest, strangest 
power. And now the leaves quivered and seemed 
to float away, only to return, and the vines waved 
and swung around in fantastic mlizo-S unfolding 
ever-changing varieties of form and color to her 
gaze; but the star-like eye was ever steadfast, bright 
and gorgeous gleiiming in their midst, and still 
fastened, with strange fondness, ttpon her own. 
How beautiful, with wondrous intensity, did it 
gleam, and dilate, growing larger and more lujtrous 
with every ray which it sent forth. And her own 
glance became intense, fixed also; but with a dream¬ 
ing sense that conjured \ip the wildest fancies, 
terribly beautiful, that took her soul away from her, 
and wrapt it about as with a spell. She would have 
fled, she would have flown; but she had not power 
to move. The will was 'wanting to her flight- l:>ho 
felt that she could have bent forward to pluck the 
gem-like thing from the bosom of the leaf in which 
it seemed to grow, and which it irradiated 'with its 
briglit white gleam but ever as she aimed to stretch 
forth her hand, and bend forward, she heard a rush 
of wings, an<l a shrill scream from tho tree above 
her—sueli a scream as the mock-bird makes, when, 
angrily, it raises its dusky crest, and flaps its wings 
furiously against its slender sides. Such a scream 
seemed like a warning, and though yet unawakened 
to full consciousness, it startled her and forbade her 
effort. More than once in her survey of this strange 
object, had she heard that shrill note, and still had 
It carried' to her ear the same note of warning, and 
to her mind the same vague consciousness of an evil 
]>rcseiK*e. But the star-like eye was yet ujion her 
own—a small, bright eye, quick like that of a bird, 
now steady in its jilace, and ohservatit seemingly 
only of hers, now darting forward with all the 
clustering leaves about it, and shooting up towards 
her, as if wooing her to seize. At another moment, 
riveted to the vino which lay around it, it would 
whirl round and round, dazzliiigly bright and beau¬ 
tiful, oven as a torch, wmvii g hurriedly by night in 
the hands of some playful boy;—^but, in all this 
time, the glance was never taken from her own— 
there it grew, fixed—a very principle of light—and 
such a light—a subtle, burnii g, piereiitg, faseinatir:g 
gleam, such as gathers in vapor above tlie old grave, 
and binds us as we loolc—snooting, dartii g directly 
into her eye, dazzling her gaze, defeating its sense of 
discrimination, and confusing strangely that of per¬ 
ception. She felt dizzy, for, as she looked, a cloud 
of colors, bright, gay, various colors, floated and 
hung like so much drapery around the single object 
that had so seemred her attention and spoll-bouiid 
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Jher feet. Her limbs felt momently more and more 
insecure—her blood grew cold, and she seemed to 
feel the gradual freeze of yeiii by vein, thiorghoiit 
her person. At that moment a rustlii g was heaid 
in the branches of the tree beside her, and the biid, 
which had repeatedly uttered a sirgle cry above her, 
as it v/ere of warnirg, flew away ficm his station 
wdth a scream more piercing than ever. This move¬ 
ment had the effect, for which it really seemed in¬ 
tended, of brirgii gback to her a portion of the con¬ 
sciousness she seemed so totally to have been de¬ 
prived of before. She strove to move from before 
the beautiful but terrible presence, but for a while 
she strove in vain. The rich, star-like glance still 
riveted her own, and the subtle fascination kept her 
bound. The mental energies, however, with the 
moment of their greatest tiial, now gatheied sud¬ 
denly to her aid; and, with a despeiate effort, but 
with a feelii g still of most annoying uiiceitainty ai d 
dread, she succeeded partially in the attempt, ai:d 
threw her aims backwards,*her hands graspng the 
neighboiirg tiee, feeble, totteiiig, and depei.dirg 
upon it for that suppvort which her own lin.bs al¬ 
most entirely deiiied her. \Tith her movement, 
however, came the full develoyment of the powor- 
fx.l spell and djeadful mystery befoie her. As her 
feet receded, though but a sii gle pace, to the tree 
against which she now rested, the audibly articulated 
ring, like that of a watch when wound up with the 
veige biokeii, announced the nature of that splendid 
yet dangerous presence, in the foxm of the monstious 
rattlesnake, now but a few feet before her, lying 
coiled at the bottom, of a beautiful shmb, with 
which, to her dreamii g eye, many of its own gloi ious 
hues had become associated, fche was, at ler gth, 
conscious enough to perceive and to feel all her dan¬ 
ger ; but terror had denied her the strength necessary 
to fly from her dreadful enemy. Theie still the eye 
glared beautifully bright and piercirg upon her own; 
and, seemirgly in a spirit of sport, the insidious 
reptile slowly unwound himseK from his coil, but 
only to gather himself up again into his muscular 
rings, his great flat head risiixg in the midst, arid 
dowly nodding, as it were, towards her, the eye- 
still peerirg deeply into her own ;—^<he rattle still 
slightly ringing at intervals, and givii g forth that 
paralysing sound, which, once heard, is remembered 
for ever. The reptile all this while appeared to be 
conscious of, and to sport with, while seekii g to ex¬ 
cite her terrors. NoV, with his flat head, distended 
mouth, and curving i:eck, would it dart forward its 
long form towar<ls lier,—its fatal teeth, unfolding on 
either side of its upper jaws, seeming to threaten 
her with instantaneous death, whilst its powei*ful 
eje shot forth glances of that fatal power of fascina¬ 
tion, malignantly bright, which, by paralysing, with 
a novel form of terror and of beauty, may readily 
account for the spell it possesses of binding the feet 
of the timid, and denying to fear even the privilege 
bf flight. Could she have fled] She felt the neces¬ 
sity; but the power of her limbs was gone! and 
there stiU it lay, coiling and uncoiling, its arching 
neck glitteiing like a ring of brazed copper, bright 
and lurid; and the dreadful beauty of its eye still 
fastened, eagerly contemplating the victim, while the 
pendulous rattle still rang the death note, as if to 
prepare the conscious mind for the fate which is 
momently approaching to the blow. Meanwhile the 
stillness became death-like with all surrounding ob¬ 
jects. ^The bird had gone with its scream and rush. 
The breeze was silent. The vines ceased to wave. 
The leaves faintly quivered on their stems. The 
:ierpent once more lay still; but the eye was never 
once turned away from the victim. Its corded mus¬ 
cles are all in coih They have but to unclasp sud¬ 


denly, and the dreadful folds will be upon her, its 
full length, and the fatal teeth will strike, and the 
deadly venom which they secrete will mingle with 
the life-blood in her veins. 

The terrified damsel, her full consciousness re¬ 
stored, but not her strength, feels all the danger. 
She secs that the sport of the terrible reptile is at an 
end. She cannot now mistake the horrid expression 
of its eye. She strives to scream, but the voice dies 
away, a feeble gurgling in her throat. Her tongue 
is paralysed; her lips are sealed—once more she 
strives for flight, but her limbs refuse their office. 
She has nothing left of life but its fearful conscious¬ 
ness. It is in her despair, that, a last effort, she 
succeeds to scream, a single wild cry, forced from 
her by the accumulated agony; she sinks down 
upon the gniss before her enemy—her eyes, how¬ 
ever, still open, and still looking upon those which 
he directs for ever upon them. She sees him ap¬ 
proach—now advancing, now receding—now swell¬ 
ing in every part with something of anger, while 
his neck is arched beautifnlly like that of a wild 
horse under the curb; until, at length, tired as it 
were of play, like the eat with its victim, she sees 
the neck gi-owing larger and becoming completely 
bronzed as about to strike—^fehe huge jaws unclosing 
almost directly above her, the long tubulated fang 
charged with venom, protruding from the cavernous 
mouth—and she sees no more. Insensibility came 
to her aid, and she lay almost lifeless under the very 
folds of the monster. 

^ Ill that moment the copse parted—and an arrow, 
piercing the monster through and through the neck, 
bore his head forward to the ground, alongside the 
maiden, while his spiral extremities, now unfolding 
in his own agony, were actually, in part, writhing 
upon her pereon. The arrow came from the fugitive 
Occonestoga, who had fortunately reached the spot 
in season, on his way to the • Block House. He 
rushed from the copse as the snake fell, and, with a 
stick, fearlessly appwachel him where he lay tossing 
in agony upon the gi-ass. Seeing him advance the 
courteous reptile made an effort to regain his coil, 
shaking the feaifal rattle violently at every evolu¬ 
tion wliich he took for that purpose; but the arrow, 
completely passing through his neck, oppo=^ed an 
unyielding obstacle to the endeavor; a d finding 
it hopeless, and seeing the new enemy about to as¬ 
sault him, with something of the spirit of the white 
man under like circiimstanees, he turned desperately 
round, and striking his charged fangs, so that they 
were riveted in the wound they made, into a sus¬ 
ceptible part of his own body, he threw himself 
over with a single convulsion, and, a moment 
after, lay dead beside the utterly unconscious 
maiden. 

JAMES n. HAMMOND. 

James H. Hammon'd, Ex-Governor of the State 
of South Carolina, and a }>olitical writer of dis¬ 
tinction, was bora at Newberry district in that 
state, November 15, 1807. His father was a 
native of Massachusetts, a graduate of Dartmouth 
in 1802, who the next year emigrated to South 
Carolina and became Professor of Languages in 
the State College at Columbia. The sou received 
his education at that institution, was admitted to 
the bar in 1828, and in 1830 became editor at 
Columbia of a very decided political paper of the 
nullification era and principles, called thaBouthem 
Times. 

In 1831, on his marriage with Miss Fitzsimons, 
he retired from his profession, and settled at his 
plantation, Silver Bluff, on the eastern bank of the 
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Savannah river, a site famous in the early history, ! 
being the point where Do Soto found the Indian 
princess of Oofaohiqui, where George Galphin 
subserviently established his ti-ading post with the 
Indians, forming one of the frontier posts of the 
infant colony, distinguished in the Revolution by 
its leaguer, under Pickens and Lee. He did not, 
however, withdraw from politics; and as a 
member of the military family of Governor Ha- 
iiiilton and Governor Wayne, contributed ins full 
quota to the nullification excitement, and i*ecruit« 
ingforthe nullification army of 1833. He was 
elected inoinber of Congress, in 'which body he 
took his seat in 1835. Ilishealth, never vigorous, 
failed him so entirely in the following spring that 
he resigned his seat In Congress and travelled a 
year and a half in Europe, with no benefit to his 
constitution. For several years after he took no 
part in politic?, though often invited to return to 
Congress, and generously tendered his seat there 
by his successor, Col. Elmore. 

He was in 1841 elected General of his brigade 
of state militia, and in 1842 Goveimor of the 
state. In this capacity lie paid particular atten¬ 
tion to the state military organization, and under 
his aus}}icos the several colleges were established 
on the West Point system. During his governor¬ 
ship he wrote a letter to the Free Church of 
Glasgow on Slavery, and two letters in reply to 
an anti-slavery circular of the English ClarksoiL 
which were afterwards gathered and published 
in a Pro-Slavery volume, issued in Charleston. 
He was in the U. S. Senate from 1857-61, and 
died in his native State, November 13, 18G4. 

His printed writings, besides a S])eech in Con¬ 
gress on Slavery, bis Governor’s Messages, and 
the letters we have mentioned, are a pamphlet on 
the Railroad System and the R<ink of the State; a 
review of Mr. Elwood Fisher’s “ North and 
South’' in the Southern Quarterly; an oration on 
the Manufao.turing System of the State, delivered 
before the South Carolina Institute in 184:9; an 
elaborate discourse on the Life, Character, and 
Services^ of Calhoun, at the request of the city 
coiincil, in 1850; and an Oration before the Lite¬ 
rary Societies of South Carolina College. Those 
compositiona severally display the statesman and 
the scholar of habits of intellectual energy. A 
passage from the conclusion of the college address 
exhibits their prevailing manner:— 

XNTBLXEOTtTAL POWER. 

Thus if we should pass iu review all the pursuits 
of luankiad, and all the ends they aim at under the 
instigation of their appetites and passions, or at the 
dictation of shallow utilitarian jdalosophy, we shall, 
find that they pursue shadows and worship idols, or’ 
that whatever there is that is good and great and 
catholic in their deeds and purposes, depends for its 
accomplishment upon the intellect, and is uccora- 
plished just in proportion as that intellect is stored 
with knowledge. And whether we examine the 
present or the past, wc shall find that knowledge 
alone is real powei'—“more powerful,says Bacon, 
“than the Will, commanding the reason, under- 
standiiig, and belief,” and “ setting up a Throne in 
the spirits and souls of men.” We shall find that 
the progress of knowledge is the only true and per¬ 
manent progress of our race, and that however in¬ 
ventions, aiid discoveries, and events which change 
the face of human affairs^ may appear to be the re¬ 


sults of contemporary efforts or providential acci¬ 
dents, it is, in fact, the Men of Learning who lead 
with noiseless step the vanguard of civilization, that 
mark out the road over wluch—opened sooner or 
later—posterity inarches ; and from the abundance 
of their precious stores sow seed by the wayside, 
which spring up in due season, and produce an hun¬ 
dred fold ; and east bread upon the waters which is 
gathered after many days. The age which gives 
birth to the largest number of such men is always 
the most enlightened, and the ago in which the high¬ 
est reverence and most intelligent obedience is ac¬ 
corded to them, always advances most rapidly in the 
career of improvement. 

And let not the ambitious aspirant to enrol him¬ 
self with this illustrious band, to fill the throne 
V hieli learning “ settetli up in the spirits and souls 
of men,” and wield its absolute power, be checked, 
however humble he may be, however unlikely to at¬ 
tain wealth or office, or secure homage as a practical 
man or man of action, by any fenr that true know¬ 
ledge can be stifled, overshadowed, or compelled to 
involuntary barrenness. Whenever or wherever 
men meet to deliberate or act, the trained intellect 
will always master. But ft>r the most sensitive 
and modest, who seek retirement, there is another 
and a greater resource. The jmblic press, accessible 
to all, will enable him, from the depths of solitude, 
to speak trumpet-tongued to the’ four corners of the 
earth. No matter how he may bo situated—if he 
has facts that will bear scrutiny, if he has thoughts 
.that burn, if he is sure he has a call to teach—the 
press is a tripod from which he may give utterance 
to his omcles; and if there be truth in them, the 
world and future ages will accept it. It is not Com¬ 
merce that is King, nor Manufactures, nor Cotton, 
nor any single Art or Science, any more than those 
who wear the baubles-erowns. Knowledge is Sove¬ 
reign, and tlic Press is the royal seat on which she 
sits, a Sceptred l^Tonarch. From this she rules pub¬ 
lic opinion, and finally gives laws alike to prince 
and people,—laws framed by men of letters; by the 
wandering bard; by tlic plulosopher in his grove or 
portico, his tower or laboratory; by the pale stu¬ 
dent in his closet. We contemplate with awe the 
mighty movements of the last eighty years, and wo 
held our breath while we gazed" upon the heaving 
human mass so lately struggling like huge Lcviatlian, 
over the broad face of Europe. What has thus stir¬ 
red the world? The press. The press, which has 
scattered far and wide the sparks of genius, kimlling 
as they fly Books, journals, pamplilets, those arc 
the pai.xhan balls—^moulded often by the obscure 
and huiublo, but loaded with fiery thoughts—which 
have burst in the sides of every structure, political, 
social, and religious, and shattered too often, alike 
the rotten and the sound. For in knowledge as in 
everything else, the two great principles of Good 
and Evil maintain their eternal warfare, “'() «ywi. auri 
Traj-rwj/ ayujvoju *—tt War aufid and abovc all other waiu 

But in the strife of knowledge, unlike other con- 
te3ts--victory never fails to abide with truth. And 
the wise and virtuous who find and use this mighty 
weapon, are sure of their reward. It may not come 
soon. Y'ears, ages, centuries may pass away, and 
the grave-stone may have crumbled above the head 
that should have worn the wreath. But to the eye 
of the vision of the imperishable and inevita¬ 
ble halo that shall enshrine the memory is for ever 
present, cheeritig and sweetening toil, and compon- 
Batmg for privation. And it often happens that the 
great and heroic niind, unnoticed by the world, bu- 
ried apparently in profoimdest darkness, sustained 
by faith, works out the grandest problems of human 
progress: working under broad rays of brightest 
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light; li^ht furnislied by that inward and immortal 
lamp, which, when its mission upon earth has closed, 
is trimmed anew by angels’ hands, and placed among 
the stars of heaven. 

M. C. M. IlAMMOin), a younger brother of the 
preceding, was bom in the Newberry district, De¬ 
cember 12, 1814. He was educated at Augusta 
by a son of the Rev, Dr. Waddel, now a professor 
at Franklin College, Georgia. In 1832 he re¬ 
ceived a cadet’s appointment at West Point, ’where 
in 1835 he delivered an oration to the corps, by 
the unanimous election of his class, on the Influ¬ 
ence of Government on the Mind, He was a gra¬ 
duate of 1836. He served two years in the Semi¬ 
nole war, and also in the Cherokee difficulties in 
1838; was then for three years stationed at Fort 
Gibson, Arkansas, returned again to Florida, and 
in 1842 resigned in ill health. He then married, 
and became a successful planter, while he occa¬ 
sionally wrote on topics of agriculture- He was 
then occupied, under Polk’s administration, as pay¬ 
master in Louisiana and Texas, where he suffered 
a severe sun-stroke. Ill health again led to his 
resignation from the aniiy in 1847. He had pre¬ 
viously delivered a discourse before the Agricul¬ 
tural Society, which he had been mainly instru¬ 
mental in forming, in Burke county, Get>rgia. In 
1849 he began the publication of an elaborate se¬ 
ries of military articles in the Southern Quarterly, 
on Fremont’s Command and the Conquest of Cali¬ 
fornia; the Commercial and Political Position of 
California; the Mineral Resources of California; 
the Battles of the Rio Grande; of Buena Vista; 
Vera Cruz; Cerro Gordo; Contreras; Chem- 
husco; Molino del Rey; Ohapultepec; the Se¬ 
condary Combats of the War; an article on Ama¬ 
zonia ; in all some six hundred pages, marked by 
their knowledge of military affairs, and ingenious, 
candid discrimination. 

In 1852 he visited West Point as a member of 
tbe Board of Visitors, and was elected their pre¬ 
sident. He delivered an eloquent oration before 
the corps of cadets at their request, which was 
published. He is a resident of South Carolina, 
and, it is understood, is engaged in a translation 
of the great military authority Jomiiii on the art 
of war, and an original essay on the same subject 
in reference to the necessities of this country. 

EGBERT M. OHAELTOK • 

Tuts accompli died writer, to wlionv the engage¬ 
ments 01 literature were a relaxation from other 
duties, was born at Savannah, Ga., Jan. 19, 1807. 
His father Avas Judge Thomas IJ. P. Charlton, 
whose position and social virtues "were renewed 
by tbe son. He was early admitted to the bar; 
on his arrival at age was in the state legislature; 
became United States District Attorney; and at 
twenty-seven was appointed Judge of the Su¬ 
preme Court of the Eastern District of Georgia. 
In 1852 he was in the United States Senate. He 
was known for his polished oratory and his genial 
powei*s in society. His literary productions were 
in prose and verse: essays, sketches, lectures, and 
literary addresses. Many of these, including a 
series of sketches' entitled Leaves from the PorU 
folio of' a Georgia L^myer^ appeared in the 
fcnickerboclcer Magazine. They are aU. indi- 
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cative of his cultivated talents and amiable tem¬ 
perament. 



In 1839 Mr. Charlton published a volume of 
poems, in which he included the poetical remains 
marked by a delicate feentimeiit, of his brother, 
Dr. Thomas J. Charlton, a young physician, who 
died in September, 1835, a victim to his profes¬ 
sional zeal. This volume appeared in a second 
edition at Boston in lb42, with alterations and 
additions. It includes, besides the poems of the 
brothers, tAVO prose compositions by R. M. Charl¬ 
ton, a eulogy on Doctor John Gumming, an es¬ 
teemed citizen of Savannah, Avho was lost in the 
steamer Pulaski, and an historical lecture on Ser¬ 
jeant Jasper, the hero of Fort Moultrie and Sa¬ 
vannah, delivered before the Georgia Historical 
Society in 1841. 

The poems of Mr. R. M. Charlton are written • 
ill a facile style, expressive of a genial and 
pathetic susceptibility, rising frequently to elo¬ 
quence. 

He died at Savannah Jan. 8, 1854. 

TO THE ElVEE OGEECHEa 

O wave, that glidest swiftly 
On thy bright and happy way, 

From the morning until evening. 

And from twiligat until day, 

Why leapest thou so joyously, 

Whilst coldly on thy shore, 

Sleeps the noble and the gallant heart, 

For aye and evermore ? 

Or dost thou 'weep, 0 river. 

And is this bounding wave. 

But the tear thy bosom sheddeth 
As a tribute o’er his grave? 

And when, in midnight’s darkness, 

The winds above thee moan, 

Are they monniing for our sorrows, 

Do they sigh for him that’s gone ? 

Keep back thy tears, then, river, 

Or, if they must be shed, 

Let tliem flow but for the living: 

They are needless for the dead. 

His soul shall dwell in glory. 

Where bounds a brighter wave, 

But our pleasures, with his troubles, 

Are buried in the grave. 


THEY AEE PASStXG AWAY- 

They are passing away, they are passing away— 
The joy from our hearts, and the light from our 
day, 

The hope that beguiled, us when sorrow was near, 
The loved one that dashed from our eye-lids the 
tear, 

The friendships that held o’er our bosoms their 
sway; ^ ^ 

They are passing away, they are passing away. 

'They are passing away, they are passing away— 
The cares and the strifes of life’s turbulent day, 

The waves of despair that rolled over our soul, 

The passions that bowed not to reason’s control, 
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The dark clouds that shrouded religion’s kind ray; 

They are passing away, they are passing away. 

Let them go, let them pass, both the sunshine and 
shower, 

The joys that yet cheer us, the storms that yet 
lower: 

■When their gloom and their light hare all faded 
and past, 

There’s a home that around us its blessing shall 
cast, 

Where the heart-broken pilgrim no longer shall 
say, 

We are passing aw:iy, we are passing away.” 

THE DEATH OF JASPER—A IirSTORICAL BALLAD. 

’T was amidst a scone of blood, 

' On a bright autumnal day. 

When misfortune like a flood, 

Swept our fairest hopes away; 

’T was on Savannah's plain, 

On the spot wo love so well, 

Amid heaps of gallant slain, 

That the daihig Jasper fell! 

He had borne him in the fight, 

Like a soldier in his prime, 

Like a bohl and stalwart knight, 

Of the glorious olden time ; 

And unharmed by sabre-blow, 

And untouched by leaden ball, 

He had battled with the foe, 

’Till he heard the trumpet’s call. 

Rut he turned him at the sound, 

For ho knew the strife was o’er, 

That ill vain on freedom’s ground, 

Had her children shed their gore; 

So he slowly turned away, 

With the remnant of the band, 

Wlio, amid the bloody fray, 

Had escaped the foeinan’s hand. 

But his banner caught his eye. 

As it trailed upon tlio dust, 

And ho saw his comrade die, 

Ere he yielded up his trust, 

'^To the rescue I” loud he cried, 

“ To the rescue, gallant men! ” 

And he dashed into the tide 
Of the battle-stream again. 

And then fierce the contest rose, 

O’er its field of broiderod gold, 

An<l the blood of friends and foes. 

Stained alike its silken fold; 

But unheeding wound and blow, 

Ho has snatched it midst the strife, 

He has borne that flag away, 

But its ransom is his life I 

** To my father take my sword,” 

Thus the dying hero said, 

“ Tell him that my latest word 
Was a blessing on liis bead; 

That when death had seized my frame, 
And uplifted was his dart, 

That I ne’er forgot the name, 

That was dearest to my heart. 

“And tell hei' whose favor gave 
This fair banner to our band, 

That I died its folds to save, 

From the foe’s polluting hand; 

And let all my comrades hear, 

When my lorm lies cold in death. 


That their friend remained sincere, 

To his last expiring breath.” 

It was thus that Jasper fell, 

’jNeath that bright autumnal sky; 

Has a stone been reared to tell 
Where he laid him down to die? 

To the rescue, spirits bold I 
To the rescue, gallant men I 

Let the marble page unfold 
All his daring deeds again! 

WILLIAM A. CABLUTITERS, 

The author of several novels written with spiidt 
and 4ibility, was a Virginian, and as we learn 
from a communication to the Knickerbocker 
Magazine,* in which he gives an account of a 
hazardous ascent of the Katnral Bridge, of which 
he was a witnesvS, was, in 1818, a student of 
Washington College, in the vicinity of that cele¬ 
brated curiosity. We have no details of his life, 
beyond the foots of his publication of several 
books in New York about the year 1834, his 
retirement from Virginia to Savannah, Georgia, 
where he practised modi cine, and wrote for the 
Magnolia and other Southern magazines, and 
where he died about 1850. 

His books which have come to our knowledge 
are, The Oa/caten of Virgviia^ or the J^echm of 
Jamestoion^ an JEfistoncal Eouianceof the Old Do¬ 
minion^ contrasting the manners of the conserva¬ 
tive and revolutionary races, the followers of 
Charles and of Noll in the State; The Kentnclc- 
ian in Tfew Yorh^ or the Adventures of Three 
Southerns^ a sketchy volume of romantic descrip¬ 
tive matter; and 27ie Knights of the IlorseShoe^ 
a Traditionary Tale of the Cocked Hat Gentry 
in the Old Dominion^ published at Wetumpka, 
Alabama, in 1845. In the last hook the author 
drew a pleuring and animated picture of the old 
colonial life in Virginia, in the days of Governor 
Spotswood. A ]>assage from one of its eaidy 
chapters will exhibit its genial spirit. 

A KITCHEN raiE-SIDE IN THE OLD DOMINION. 

Imagine to yourself, render, a firo-plaee largo 
enough to roast an ox whole, and within which a 
common wagon load of wood might bo absorbed in 
such a speedy manner as to horrify one of our city 
economical housowives—^though now it was lato 
insuiftmcr, and of course no such pile of combustibles 
enlivened the scene—besides, it was niglit, and tho 
cultnary operations of the day were over. A few 
blazing fagots of rich pine, however, still threw a 
lnri<l glare over tho murky atmosphere, and here 
and there sat the several domestics of the establish¬ 
ment; some nodding until they almost tumbled 
into the fire, but speedily regaining tho [lerpendieu- 
lar without ever opening their eyes, oi* giving any 
evidence of discomposure, except a loud snort, per- 
liaps, and then dozing away again as comfortably 
as ever. Others were conversing without exhibiiting 
any symptoms of weariness or drowsiness. 

In one corner of the fire-place sat old Sylvia, a 
Moor, who had aeeomnanied the father of the Gover¬ 
nor (a British naval officer) all the way from Africa, 
the birth-place of his Excellency. She had straight 
hair, which was now white as t!ve driven snow, and 
hung in long matted locks about her shoulders, not 
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unlike a bunch of candles. She was by the negroes 
called outlandish, and talked a sort of jargon eii- 
tirely different from the broken lingo of that race. 
She was a general scape-goat for the whole planta¬ 
tion, and held in especial dread by the Ethiopian 
tribe. She was not asleep, nor dozing, but sat rock¬ 
ing her body back and forth, without moving the 
stool, and humming a most mournful and monoto¬ 
nous ditty, all the while throwing her large stealthy 
eyes around the room. In the opposite corner sat a 
regular hanger-on of the establishment, and one of 
those who kept a greedy eye always directed 
towards the fleshpots, whenever he kept them open 
at all. His name was June, and he wore an old 
cast-off coat of the Governor’s, the waist buttons of 
which just touched his hips, while the skirts hung 
down to the ground in straight lines, or rather in 
the rear of the perpendicular, as if afraid of the 
constant kicking which his heels kept up jigainst 
them when walking. His legs were bandied, and 
set so much in the middle of the foot as to render it 
rather a difficult matter to tell which end went fore¬ 
most. His face was of the tme African stamp: 
large mouth, flat nose, and a brow overhung with 
long, plaited queus, like so many whip-cords cut off 
short and even all round, and now quite grey. The 
expression of his countenance was full of mirthful- 
ness and good humor, mixed with just enough of 
shrewdness to re<leem it from utter vacuity. There 
was a slight degree of cunning twinkled from his 
small terrapin-looking eye, but wholly sw^allowed 
up by his laige mouth, kept constantly on the 
stretch. He had the run of the kitchen, and, for 
these perquisites was expected and required to per¬ 
form no other labor than running ami riding errands 
to and from the capital; and it is because he will 
sometimes be thus employed that we have been so 
articular in describing him, and because he was the 
anjo player to all the small fiy at Temple Farm. 
He had his instrument across his lap on the evening 
in question, his hands in the very attitude of play¬ 
ing, his eyes closed, and every now and then, as he 
rose up from a profound inclination to old Sommis> 
twang, twang, went the strings, accompanied by 
soyne negro doggrel just lazily let slip through his 
lips in half utterance, such as the following ' 

Massa is a wealthy man, and all de nehors know it; 

Keeps good liquors ia his house, and always says—^here goes 

The last words were lost in another declination 
of the head, until catgut and voice became merged 
in a grunt or snort, when he would start up, perhaps, 
strain his eyes wide open, and go on again: 

Sister Sally’s mighty sick, oh what de dehil ails her, 

She used to- eat good beef and beans, but now her stomach 
fails her. 

The last words spun out again into a drawl to ac¬ 
company a monotonous symphony, until all were 
lost together, by his head being bn>ught in wonder¬ 
ful propinquity to his heels in the ashes. 

While old June thus kept up a running accompa¬ 
niment to Sylvia’s Moorish monotony, on the oppo¬ 
site side of the fire, the front of the circle was oc¬ 
cupied by more important characters. 

Old Essex, the major-do7no of the establishment, 
sat there in all the panoply of state. He was a tall, 
dignified old negro, with his hair queued up behind 
and powdered all over, and not a little of it sprin¬ 
kled upon the red collar of his otherwise scrupu¬ 
lously clean livery. He wore small-clothes and 
knee-buckles, and was altogether a fine specimen of 
the gentlemanly old family servant. He felt him¬ 
self just as much a part and parcel of the Gover¬ 
nor’s family as if he had been related to it by blood. 


The manners of Essex were very far above his men¬ 
tal culture; this no one could perceive by a slight 
and superficial observation, because he had acquired 
a most admirable tact (like some of his betters) by 
which he never travelled beyond his depth; added 
to this, whatever he did say was in the most appro¬ 
priate manner, narrowly discerning nice siiades of 
character, a'ld suiting his replies to every one who 
addressed him. For instance, were a ffe7tilema7i to 
alight at the hall door and meet old Essex, he would 
instantly receive the attentions due to a gentleman; 
whereas, were a gentlemanly dressed man to come, 
who feared that his whole importance might not be 
impressed upon this important functionary, Essex 
would instantly elevate his dignity in exact propor¬ 
tion to the fussiness of his visitor. Alas} the days 
of Essex’s class are fast fading away. Many of them 
survived the Revolution, but the Mississippi fever 
has nearly made them extinct. 

On the present occasion, though presumed to be 
not upon his dignity, the old major sfit with folded 
arms and a benignant but yet contemptuous smile 
pla^ung upon his features, illuminatetl as they were 
by the lurid fire-light, wliile Martin the carpenter 
told one of the most marvellous and wonder-stirring 
stories of the headless corpse ever heard within 
; these walls, teeming, as they were, with the marvel- 
, lous. Essex had often heard stories fii-st told over 
the gentlemen’s .wine, and then the kitchen vei’sion, 
and of coarse knew how to estimate tiiem exactly: 
now that before-mentioned incredulous smile began 
to spread until he was forced to laugh outright, as 
, Martin capped the climax of his tale of horr<sr, by 
some supernatural appearance of blue flames over 
the grave. Not so the other domestics, male and 
! female, clustering around his chair; tliey were 
worked up to the highest pitch of the marvellous. 
Even old June ceased to twang his banjo, and at 
length got his eyes wide open as the caipenter 
came to the sage conclusion, that the place would 
be haunted. 

It was really wonderful, with what rapidity this 
same point was anrived at by .every negro upon the 
plantation, numbering more than a hundred; and 
these having wives and connexions on neighboring 
plantations, the news that Temple Farm wtis haunt¬ 
ed became a settled matter for ten miles round in 
less than a week, and so it has remained from that 
day to this. 

On the occasion alluded to, the story-teller for the 
night had wmrked his audience up to such a pitch 
of terror, that not one individual dared stir for his 
life, every one seeming to apprehend an instant ap¬ 
parition. Tills effect on their terrified imaginations 
was not a little heightened by the storm raging 
without. The distant thunder had been some time 
reverberating from the shores of the bay, mingling 
with the angry roar of the waves as they sidashed 
and foamed against the beach, breaking, and then 
retreating for a fresh onset. 

JAMES OTIS ROCKWELL. 

James 0. Rockwell was, to a great extent, a self- 
made man. He was born at Lebanon, Conn., in 
1807, and at an early age placed as an operative 
in a cotton factory at Paterson, New Jersey. 
When he was fourteen the family removed to 
Manlius, N. Y., and James was apprenticed to a 
printing establishment at Utica. He remained 
there about four years, writing for as well as 
working at the press, and then after a short 
sojourn in New York removed to Boston. After 
working a short time as a journeyman printer he 
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obtained the situation of assistant editor of the 
Boston Statesman, from which he was soon j)ro- 
moted, in 1839, to the exclusive charge of a paper 
of his own, The Premdence Patriot. “ Pie con¬ 
tinued,” says his biographer Everest, “ his edito¬ 
rial labors until the summer of 1831, when a 
‘ card a[)ologetie’ announced to the readers of the 
Patriot that its editor had been '• accused of ill 
health—tried—found guilty—^and condemned over 
to the physicians for punishment.’ The^following 
number was arrayed in tokens of mourning for his 
death.”* Ills poems, though brief, are anima¬ 
ted by a true poetic flame. 

SPEINO. 

AgaiTi upon the grateful earth, 

Thou mother of the flowers, 

The singing birds, the singing streams, 

The rainbow and the showers: 

And what a gift is thine!—thou mak’st 
A world to welcome thee; 

And the mountains in their glory smile. 

And the wild and ehangeiul sea. 

Thou gentle Spring I—the brooding sky 
Looks weleoine all around ; 

The moon looks down with a milder eye, • 

And the stars with joy abound; 

And the clouds come up with softer glow. 

Up to the zenith blown, 

And float in pride o’er the earth below. 

Like banners o’er a throne. 

Thou smiling Spring!—again thy praise 
Is on the lip of streams; 

And the water-falls loud anthems raise, 

By day, and in their dreams; 

The lakes that glitter on the plain, 

Sing with the stirring breeze ; 

And the v<}ic*e of welcome sounds again 
PToiu the surge upon the seas. 

Adorning Spring I the earth to thee 
Spreads out its hidden love ; 

The ivy climbs the cedar tree. 

The tallest in the grove; 

And on the moss-grown rock, the rose ' 

Is opening to the sun, 

And the forest leaves are putting forth 
Their green leaves, one by one. 

As thou to earth, so to the soul 
Shall after glories bo,— 

When the grave’s winter yields control, 

And tlio spirit’s wings arc free: 

And then, as yonder o})cniiig flower 
8milos to the smiling sun,— 

Be mine the fate to smile in heaven, 

Wlion my weary race is run. 

GEORGE LUNT. 

George Lent was born at Newburyport, Mas^^a- 
chusetts. lie was graduated at Harvard in 1824; 
was admittod to the bar in 1831; practised for 
awhile at his native place, and sinoo 1848 has 
pursued the profession in Boston, In 1849, he 
was appointed U. S. Attorney for Massaohusetts, 
by President Taylor, and continued in office 
during his administration and that of President 
Fillmore. 


* Poets of Connoctiont, p. 857. See also a further uotioo 
ftom the same pen, South Lit Moss., July, 1388, in which a 
flUBpiclou of suicide is hlutod at 


In 1839, he published a Tolume of Poems., fol¬ 
lowed in 1843 by The Age of Gold and other 
Poems^ and in 1854, hj Lyrie Poems., Sonnets., and 
Miscellardes. lie is also tlie author of Eastford^ 
or Hoxmhold Sketches^ by Wesley Brooke., a novel 
of New England Life, 1854; Three Eras of Eeto 
England., 1857; Radicalism in Religion., Philoso¬ 
phy., and Social Life., 1858; The Union, a Poem., 
1860; The Origin of the Late War, Traced from 
the Beginning of the Constitution to the Rewlt 
of the Southern States, 1866; and Old Eew Eng¬ 
land Traits, 1873. 

MEMORY JlND HOPE. 

Memory has a sister fair, 

Blue-eyed, laughing, wild, and glad, 

Oft she comes, with jocund air, 

When lier twin-born would be sad; 
Hand-in-hand I love them best, 

And to neither traitor prove, 

Both can charm the aching breast, 

Scarce I know which most to love. 

Memory lias a downcast face, 

Yet ’tis winning, sweet, and mild, 

Then comes Hope, with cheerful grace, 

Like a bright enchanting child. 

Now, I kiss this rosy cheek, 

And the dimpling beam appeal’s. 

Then her pensive sister seek, 

She too smiles, through pleasant tears. 

Thus the heart a joy may take, 

Else it were but hard to win, 

And a quiet household make, 

, Where no jealousies come in. 

If thy spirit te but true, 

Love like this is sure to last,— 

Happy he, who weils the two, 

Hopeful Future,—lovely Past. 

NATHANIEL PARICER WILLIS. 

The family of Nathaniel Parker Willis trace back 
their de-cent to George Willi.s, who was horn in 
England in 1602, and wlio, as a newly settled resi¬ 
dent of OnmhridgG near Boston, was admitted 
Freeman of Massachusetts,” in 1038. By the-ma- 
teriial branch, dividing at tlie family of the grand¬ 
father of N.P. Willis, ho is a (loM'ondant of the 
Ivcv. John Bailey, pastor of a church in Boston, in 
1683. Tlie portrait of the Rev. John Bailey was pre¬ 
sented some years since to the Massaohnsotts Histo¬ 
rical Societ}^, by Nathaniel Willis, the father of N. 
P. Willis, to whom it had descended as the oldest of 
the sixth generation. Mr. Bailey wixsan exile for 
opinion’s .sake. Ho had begim his ministry at 
Chester, in England, at the age of 22, hut was 
imprisoned for his non-conformifcjt doctrines; and 
while waiting for Ins trial, ha<l preached to 
crowds through tlie bars of Lmu’ashire jail. He 
afterwards preached fourteen years in IJmerick, 
Ireland, and was again imprisoned and tried for 
his opinions. He then fled from peiNecutiou to 
this country. The memoir of Ids ministry in Bos¬ 
ton has been written by the Rev. Mr. Emerson. lie 
died in 1697, and his funeral sermon was preach¬ 
ed by the Rev. Cotton Mather. 

The numerous descendants of those two names 
have been principally residents in New England, 
and are traceable mainly in the church records of 
their different locations. The majority have been 
fanners. Nathaniel Willis, the grandfather of 
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fr. P. "Willis, was bom in Boston in 1755. He 
was one of the proprietors and publishers of the 
Independent Chronicle, a leadini? political paper, 
from 1776 to 1784. He removed from Boston hv 
Vir^*nia, where he established the ‘■‘Potomac 
Guardian,” which he published several years at 
Martinsburgh. He thence removed to Ohio, and 
established the first newspaper ever published in 
that state, the “ Scioto Gazette.” He was for 
several years the Ohio State printer. It was 
among the memorabilia of his life that he liad 
been an apprentice in the same printing-office 
with Benjamin Franlclin; and that he was one of 
the adventurous “ Tea Party,” who, in 177B, 
boarded the East India Company’s ship in Boston 
harbor, and threw overboard her cargo of tea, to 
express their opinie>n of the tea-tax. He died at 
an advanced age on his farm near Chillicothe, to 
which he had retired, to pass his latter years in 
repose. 

The poet’s father, Kathaniel Willis, was. for 
several years a political publisher and editor— 
the “ Eastern Argus” having been established by 
him at Portland in 1803. "tV’ith a change in his 
religious opinions and feelings, he returned to 
Boston, his native city, and there founded in 
1816, the first reli^ous newspaper in the world, 
the “Boston Recorder.” This he conducted for 
twenty years, establishing, during the latter part 
of the same time, the first child’s newspaper in the 
world, the “Youth’sCompanion.” Thelatterhe 
long continued, having parted with the Recorder 
as too laborious a vocation for his advancing 
ears, and its eminent success having realized for 
im a comfortable independence. 





[flathaniel Parker Willis was born in Portland, 
Jan. 20, 1806. His father removed to Boston 
when he was six years of age. He was for a year 
or two apupil of the Rev. Dr.McFarlane of Concord, 
F. H,; hut at the Latin School of Boston and at 
the Phillips Academy at Andover, he received 
his principal education, previous to entering col¬ 
lege. He was graduated at Yale in 1827. While 
in college he published several religious pieces of 
poetry under the signature of “ Roy,” and gained 


the prize of fifty dollars for the best poem, offered 
by “ The Album,” a gift book puhlislied by Lock- 
woo{l. Elis mother, by whom he takes the name 
of Parker, was the daughter of Solomon Parker, 
a farmer of Massachusetts. She was a woman of 
uncommon talents, and of very exemplary piety 
and benevolence. Her husband’s house being for 
many years the hospitable home of tlie clergy of 
their denomination, her friendship with some of 
the most eminent men of her time was intimate 
and constant; and her long and regular coiTespon- 
dence with the Rev.Dr. Payson,theRev, Dr. Storrs, 
and others of the fii*st minds of the period in 
which she lived, will, some day probably, be 
formed into a most interesting memoir. She died 
in 1844. 

After his graduation, Mr. Willis first became the 
editor of “The Legendary,” a series of volumes of 
tales puhlislied by S. G. Goodri(*h. He next esta- 
blisht^ the “ Ameiacan Monthly Magazine,” which 
he conducted for two years, then merging it in the 
“ New York Mirror,” conducted by Geo. P. Mor¬ 
ris—^that he might carry out a cherished purpose 
of a visit to Europe. His “ Pencillings by the 
Way,” contributed to the Mirror, give the history 
of his next four years of travel and adventure. 
During his first stay in Paris, Mr. Rives, the 
American Minister, attached him to his Legation, 
and it was with diplomatic pa'^sport and privilege 
that he made his leisurely visit to the different 
Courts and Capitals of Europe and the East. In 
1835, after two years’ residence in England, he 
married Mary Leighton Stace, daughter of the 
Coiinnissiiry Generrl William Stace, then in com¬ 
mand of the arsenal at Woolwich, a distinguished 
officer, who was in the enjoyment of a large pen¬ 
sion from government for his gallant conduct at 
Waterloo.* 

Immediately after his marriage, Mr. Willis re¬ 
turned to this country, and gratified his early 
passion for rural life, which had grown upon him 
with time and wejiriness of travel, by the pur¬ 
chase of a few acres in the valley of the Susque- 
harmah, and the building of a small cottage in 
which he hoped to pass the remainder of his life. 
At this place, which he called “ Glenmary,” and 
from which he wrote the Letters from TT/ider a 
Bridge^ he passed four years. His one child by 


♦ Before he returned to America his contrihiitlons to the 
Mirror giving an account of the society in which be moved 
and the places which he saw, had found their way to England, 
and falling into the hands of Lockhart were re\'iewed hy him 
with severity in the Quarterly for 1885. The chief points of 
the article were the coiTection of some technical errors touch¬ 
ing the artificial distinctions of the aristocracy, and the charge 
that Willis liad committed himself hy printing his “unre¬ 
strained table-talk on delicate subjects, and capable of compro¬ 
mising indi viduals.'*'' This referred mainly to an account which 
Willis had published of the conversation of Moore at Lady 
Blessington’s, in which the Irish poet commented with freedom 
on tlie career of 0*ConneU. It was an injudicious passage, 
■which Willis regretted was published, not thinking at the time 
it was written that it would re-app^r in England, though it 
contained, probably, nothing more than was generally known 
of tlie opinions of Moore on the Irish agitation. Moore, at any 
rate, was writing similar opinions himself in his Diary (since 
published), for the benefit of posterity. The immediate conse¬ 
quence of the a^tation of the subject in the Quarterly was a 
public demand for the book, and a publisher's offer of three 
hundred pounds for the portion on hand in England,—about 
one half of what subsequently appeared in Ammdca, with the 
title of the collection thus made, jPencillinqs hy the Wwy, 
Captain Marryatt, then editing the Metropolitan Magastm^ 
m^e the volumes, on their puwication, the subject ofa personal 
article in that journal. Satisfaction was demanded by Willis, 
and shots were exchanged between the parties at Chatham. 
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his first wife, Imogen Ins daughter, was born 
here. 

By the fiiilure of Ins publisher, the death of liis 
fathcr-in-law, and other simultaneous calamities, 
involving entirely his means of suj)pc)rt, Mr. Wil¬ 
lis was driven once- more to active life; and re¬ 
turning to New York, he established,in connexion 
' with Dr. Porter, The Corsair^ a weekly journal. 
To arrange the foreign correspondence for this and 
visit his relatives, he made a short trip to Eng¬ 
land, engaging, among others, Mr. Thackeray, 
who was less known then than now to fame, 
and who wrote awhile for the Corsair. While 
abroad on this second tour, Mr. Willis publish¬ 
ed in Loudon a miscellany of hi 3 magazine sto¬ 
ries, poems, and European letters, with the 
title Loiterings of Travel, He also published 
in London his two ])lays Bianca Yisconti” and 
‘‘Tortesa the Usurer,” with the joint title Two 
Ways of Dying for a ITiOif'band. He also wrote 
about this time the letter-press for two seriar 
publications by Yirtuo, on the Scenery of the 
United States «and Ireland. 

On his return to New York, ho found that his 
partner Dr. Porter had suddenly abandoned their 
project in discouragement’; and ho soon after es¬ 
tablished, in connexion with his former partner 
Gen, Morris, the “Evening Mirror.” The severe 
labor of this new and trying occupation made the 
first break in a constitution of groat natural vigor, 
and the death of his wife occurring soon after, his 
health entirely gave way, and ho was compelled 
once more to go abroad. A brain fever in Eng¬ 
land,and a tedious illness at the Baths of Germany, 
followed. On reaching Berlin, however, ho mU 
with his former literary partner, Theodore S.Fay; 
and Mr. Wheaton, the American minister, appoint¬ 
ing hi to the Legation of which Mr. Fay 

was the Secretary, hedeterminodto make this the 
homo of his literary labors. Visiting England to 
place his daughter at school, however, he found 
himself too much prostrated in health to return 
to Germany, and soon after sailed once more 
with his daughter for homo. 

The change from the Evening Mirror to the 
Home Journal, which was made soon after by 
both partners, was a return to the more quiet 
aths of literature, which wore better suited to 
otli. 

Upon this last enterprise, Mr. Willis was there¬ 
after employed, and its career has been, as is 
well known, eminently sucoo^sful. 

Since that time, the publications of Mr. Willis 
have of late consi.sted of editorial articles in the 
journal, and a series of special contributions written 
on his journeys iii the wcHtern and southern stiites 
and among the West India islands, or from his 
now country residence of Idlowild on the plateau 
of the Highlands of the Hudson beyond West 
Point. A collection of his works in royal octavo 
was published in 1846 by Redfiekl with the ad¬ 
dition to the writings which we have enumerated 
up to that date of Ephemera,^ a gathering of brief 
newspaper miscellanies. His poems have been pub¬ 
lished in octavo, in a volume illustrated by Leutze. 

A newly arranged edition of his writings, with 
new collections from his articles in his journal, 
has been published. The titles of these volumes 
are — 

Earal Letters,^ and Other Becords cf Thoughts 


at Leisure; People I have Met,, or Pictures of 
Society and People of Marh,, drawn under a Thin 
Veilof Fiction ; Life Mere and There,, or Sketches 
of Society and Adre^itures at Far-Apart Times 
and Places; Hurry-Graphs,, or Slcetches from 
Fresh Impressions of Scenery^ Celebrities,, and 
Society ; Pencillings ly the Way ; A Summer 
Cruise in the Meclicerranean on board an Ameri¬ 
can Frigate; Fan Jottings,, or Laughs I hare 
tahen a Pen To ; A Health Trij) to the Tropica^ 
etc.; Out-Doors at Idleuild; Famous Persons 
and Places; The Pag Bag; Paul Fane,, a 
No'cel^ 1850; and The Con'valescent,, His Pambles 
and Ad'ventures, 1859. 



Idlowild. 


In 1845, Mr. Willis inamed Cornelia, only 
daughter of the lion. Josoj)!! Grinnell, member of 
Congress from Massachusetts. The Home Jour¬ 
nal, his “Health Trip to the Tropics,” and his 
“ Letters from Idlewild” give the outlines of his 
life l()i* these latter years. By his .second marriago 
he had three children, one son and two daughters. 

The contributions of Mr. Willis to the va.rious 
periodicals upon which ho has hoeu engaged, 
liavc been written with that invariable care and 
finish, which permitted him, in their collected 
form of nine volumes, to look ui)on them as the 
even and steady ]>roduct of a career of literary 
industry, varying only in place and circmnsluiices. 
They are severally characterized by their acute 
perception of affairs of life and the world; a deli¬ 
cate vein of sentiment, an increased ingennity 
in the decoration and improvement of matters 
which in the hands of most writers would ho im- 
pei’tinent and wearisoino; in line, their invention 
which makes new things out of old, whether 
among the palled commonplaces of the city, or 
the scant monotony of the country. In a series 
of some twenty years, Mr. Willis lias ministered, 
with but few intervals of absence from his post, 
weekly through the journals with which he luis 
been connected, to the entertainment and delight 
of the Anaerioan public. That his pen was as fresh 
at the end of that time as at the beginning, is the 
best proof of his generously gifted nature. If, in 
the course of bis “ spiritirigs,’^ he has occasionally 
provoked the more fastidious of his readers by 
far-fetched expressions or other concefitions, he 
has made Lis gi'Oimd good, even on this debatable 
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territory,—since tlie eccentricities have been off¬ 
shoots of his originalitTT and maintained by a 
style, fresh, idiomatic, and in its construction really 
pure. As a gentleman may take many liberties 
not allowed to a clown, an author who writes 
English as well as Mr. Willis may be indulged 
with some familiarities with Priscian. 

The poetry of Mr. Willis is musical and origi¬ 
nal. His Sacred Poems belong to a class of com¬ 
positions which critics might object to, did not 
experience show them to be pleasurable and pro¬ 
fitable interpreters to many minds. The versifi¬ 
cation of these poems is of remarkable smooth¬ 
ness. Indeed, they have gained the author repu¬ 
tation where his nicer powers would have failed to 
be appreciated. In another view, his novel m 
rhyme, of Lady Jane, is one of the very choicest 
of the numerous poems cast in the model of Don 
Juan; while his dramas are delicate creations of 
sentiment and passion, with a relish of tlie old 
poetic Elizabethan stage. 

As a traveller, Mr. Willis has no superior -in 
representing the humors and experiences of the 
world. He is sympathetic, witty, observant, and 
at the same time inventive. Looking at the world 
through a pair of eyes of his own, he finds ma¬ 
terial where others would see nothing: indeed, 
some of his greatest triumphs in this line have 
been in his rural sketches from Glenmary and 
Idlewild, continued with novelty and spirit, long 
after most clever writers would have cried out 
that straw and clay too for their bricks had been 
utterly exhausted- That this invention has been 
pursued through broken health, with unremitting 
diligence, is another claim to consideration, which 
the public should be prompt to acknowledge. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, a continu¬ 
ous career of newspaper literary toil is a painful 
drudgeiy. It weighs heavily on dull men of 
powerful constitution. The world then should 
be thankful, when the delicate fibres of the poet 
and man of genius are freely worked from day to 
day in its service. 


mE BELFST PIGEON. 

On the ei-oss-beam under the Old South hell 
The nest of a pigeon is buihled well. 

In summer and winter that bird is there, 

Out and in with the morning air: 

I love to see him track the street, 

With his wary eye and active feet; 

And I often watch him as he springs, 

Circling the steeple with easy wings, 

’Till across the dial his shade has passedL 
And the belfry edge is gained at last 
’Tis a bird I love, with its brooding note, 

And the trembling throb in its mottled throat; 
There’s a human look in its swelling breast. 

And the gentle curve of its lowly crest; 

And I often stop with the fear I feel— 

He runs so close to the rapid wheel. 

Whatever is rung on that noisy bell— 

Chime of the hour or funeral knell— 

The dove in the belfry must hear it well 
When the tongue swings out to the midnight 
moon— 

When the sexton cheerly rings for noon— 

When the clock strikes clear at morning light— 
When the child is waked with “ nine at night ”— 


When the chimes play soft in the Sabbath air. 
Filling the spirit with tones of prayer— 

W'hatever tale in the bell is heard, 

He broods on Id^ folded feet unstirred, 

Or rising half in his rounded nest, 

He takes the time to smoothe his breast, 

Then drops again with filmed eyes. 

An I sleeps as the last vibration dies. 

Sweet bird I I would that I could be 
A hermit in the crowd like thee 1 
With wings to fly to wood and glen, 

Thy lot, like mine, is cast with men; 

And daily, with unwilling feet, 

I tread, like thee, the crowded street; 

But, unlike me, when day is o’er, 

Thou canst dismiss the world and soar. 

Or, at a half felt wish for rest, 

Canst smoothe the feathers on thy breast, 

And drop, forgetful, to thy nest. 

I would that in such wings of gold 
I could my weary heart upfold; 

And while the world throngs on beneath, 

Smoothe down my cares and calmly breathe; 

And only sad with others’ sadness, 

And only glad with others’ gladness, 
listen, unstirred, to knell or chime, 

And, lapt in quiet, bide my time. 

THE ANNOTEE. 

CJommoTi as light is love, 

And its familiar voice wearies not ever.—S hellbt* 

Love knoweth every foima of air, 

And every shape of earth. 

And comes, unbidden, everywhere, 

Like thought’s mysterious birth. 

The moonlit sea and the sunset sky 
Are written with Love’s words, 

And you hear his voice unceasingly, 

Like song in the time of birds. 

He peeps into the warrior’s heart 
From the tip of a stooping plume, 

And the sended spears, and the many men. 

May not deny him room. 

He’ll come to his tent in the weary night. 

And be busy in his dream; 

And he’ll float to his eye in morning light 
Like a fay on a silver beam. 

He hears the sound of the hunter’s gun, 

And rides on the echo back. 

And sighs in his ear, like a stirring leaf, 

And flits in his woodland track. 

The shade of the wood, and the sheen of the river. 
The cloud and the open sky— 

He will haunt them all with his subtle quiver. 
Like the light of your very eye. 

The fisher haugs over the leaning boat, 

And pondei'S the silver sea, 

For love is under the surface hid, 

And a spell of thought has he; 

He heaves the wave like a bosom sweet, 

And speaks in the ripple low, 

’Till the bait is gone from the crafty line, 

And the hook hangs bare below. 

He blurs the print of the scholar’s hook. 

And intrudes in the maiden’s prayer, 

And profanes the cell of the holy man. 

In the shape of a lady fair. 

In the darkest night, and the bright daylight, 

In earth, and sea, and sky, 

In every home of human thought, 

Will love be lurking nigh. 
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LOVE IN A COTTAGE. 

They may talk of love ia a cottcge. 

And bowers of trellised vine— 

Of nature bewitchingly simple, 

And milkmaids Juilf divine; 

They may talk of the pleasure of sleeping 
In the shade of a spreading tree, 

And a walk in the fields at morning, 

By the side of a footstep free I 

But give me a sly flirtation 
By the light of a chandelier— 

With music to play in the pauses, 

And nobody very near: 

Or a seat on a silken sofa, 

With a glass of pure old wine, 

And mamma too bli.ul to discover 
The small white hand in mine. 

Your love in a cottage gets hungry. 

Your vine is a nest for flies— 

Your milkmaid shocks the Graces, 

And simplicity talks, of pies I 
You lie down to your sha(ly slumber 
And wake with a bug iu your ear, 

And your damsel that walks in the morning 
Is shod like a mountaineer. 

True love is at home on a carpet, 

And mightily likes his ease— 

And true love has an eye for a dinner. 

And starves beneath shady trees. 

His wing is the fan of a lady. 

His foot’s an invisible thing, 

And his arrow is tipped with a jewel, 

And shot from a silver string. 


UNSEEN SPIRITS. 

The shadows lay along Broadway— 

’Twas near the twiliglut-tide— 

And slowly tlierc a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 

Alone walked she; but, viewlessly, 

Walked spirits at her side. 

Peace charmed the street beneath her feet. 
And Honor charmed the air; 

And all astir looked kind on her. 

And called her good as fair— 

For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 

She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true— 

For her heart was cold to all but gold, 

And the rich came not to woo— 

But honored well are charms to sell 
If priests the selling do. 

Kow walking there was one more fair—> 

A slight girl, lily-pale; 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail— 

’Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn. 
And nothing could avail. 

IS^o mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray; 

For, as love’s wild prayer dissolved i|i air. 
Her woman’s heart gave way I— 

But the sin forgiven by Christ in heaven 
By man is curst alwuy 1 

LITTLE FLORENCE GRAY. 

I was in Greece. It was the hour of noon, 
And the Fgean wind had dropped asleep 


Upon Hymettua, and the thymy isles 

Of Salamis and Egina lay hung 

Like clouds upon the bright and breathless sea. 

I had climbed up th’ Acropolis at morn. 

And hours had fled as time will in a dream 
Amid its deathless ruins—for the air 
Is full of spirits in these mighty fanes, 

And they walk with you! As it sultrier grew, 

1 laid me down within a shadow deep 
Of a tall column of the Parthenon, 

And in an absent idleness of thouglit 
I scrawled upon the smooth and marble base. 

Tell me, O memory, what wrote I there ? 

The name of a sweet child I knew at lio^ne I 

I was in Asia. ’Twas a peerless night 
Upon the plains of Sardis, and the moon, 

Touching my eyelids through the wind-stirred tent, 
Had witched me from my slumber. I arose, 

And silently stole forth, and by the brink 
Of golden “ Pactolus,” where bathe his waters 
The bases of Oybele’s columns fair, 

I paced away the hours. In wakeful mood 
I mused upon the storied past awhile, 

Watching the moon, that with the same mild eye 
Had looked upon the mighty Lybian kings 
Sleeping around me—Croesus, who had heaped 
Withm the mouldering portico his gold, 

And Gyges, buried with bis viewless ring 
Beneatli yon swelling tumulus—and then 
1 loitered up the valley to a small 
And humbler ruin, where the undefiled’*’ 

Of the Apocalypse their garments kept 
Spotless; and crossing with a conscious awe 
The broken threshold, to my spirit’s eye 
It seemed as if, amid the moonlight, stood 
** The angel of the church of Sanlis” still 1 
And I again passed onward, and as dawn 
Paled the bright morning star, I lay mo down 
Weary and sad beside the liver’s brink, 

And ’twixt tlie moonlight and the rowy morn. 

Wrote with xny fingers in the golden “sands.” 

Tell me, 0 iricmory I what wrote 1 there? 

The 7iaiiLe (f the sweet child I knew at Rome! 

The dust is old upon my “ sarulal-shoon,” 

And still I am a pilgrim; I have roved 
From wild America to spicy Tiul, 

And worshipped at innumerable shrines 
Of bpauty; and the painter’s art, to mo. 

And sculpture, speak as with a living tongue, 

And of dead kingdoms, I recall the soul, 

Sitting amid their ruins. I have stored 
My memory with thoughts that can allay 
Fever and sadness; and when life gets dim. 

And I am overladen in my years, 

Minister to me. But when'wearily 
The mind gives over toiling, and, with eyes 
Open but seeing not, and senses all 
Lying awake within their chambers fine, 

Thouglit settles like a fountain, (dear and calm— 

Far iu its sleeping depths, as ’twere a gem, 

Tell me, 0 memory I what shines so fair? 

The face of the sweet child 1 knew at Rome t 


LETTER TO TUB UNKNOWN PtTRCHABER AND NEXT OOCURANT 

or glbnmary. 

Sm: In selling you the dew and sunshine ordained 
to fall hereafter on this bright spot of earth—^the 
waters ou their way to this sparkling brook—^tbe 


• “Thou hast a few names even In Bnrfhs whkh have not 
deflU'A tboir parinonts; ard they sbaU walk with mo in whit©, 
for they oio worthy.” Eovelation ill. 4. 
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tints mixed for tlie flowers of that enamelled 
meadow, and the songs bidden to be sung in 
coming summers by the feathery builders in Glen- 
mary, I know not whether to wonder more at the 
omnipotence of money, or at my own impertinent 
audacity toward Nature. How you can buy the 
right to exclude at will every other creature made 
ill God’s image from sitting by this brook, treading 
on that carpet of flowers, or lying listening to the 
birds in the shade of these glonous trees—how I can 
Bell it you—^is a mystery not understood by the In¬ 
dian, and dark, I must say, to me. 

Lord of the soil,” is a title which conveys your 
privileges but xioorly. You are master of watem 
flowing at this moment, perhaps, in a river of Judea, 
or floating in clouds over some spicy island of the 
tropics, bound hither after many changes. There 
are lilies and violets ordered for you in millions, 
acres of sunshine in daily instalments, and dew 
nightly in proportion, lliere are throats^ to be 
tuned with song, and wings to be painted with red 
and gold, blue and yellow ; thousands of them, and 
all tributaries to you. Your corn is ordered to be 
sheathed in silk, ami lifted high to the sun. Your 
grain is to be duly bearded and stemmed. ^ There is 
perfume distillii g for your clover, and juices for 
your grasses and fruits. Ice will be here for your 
wine, shade for your refreshment at noon, breezes 
and showers and snow-flakes * all in their season, 
and all “ deeded to you for forty dollars the acre” 
Gods! what a copyhold of property for a fallen 
world I 

Mine has been but a short lease of this lovely and 
well-endowed, domain (the duration of a smile of 
fortune, five years, scarce longer than a flve-aet 
play); but as in a play we sometimes live through 
a life, it seems to me that I have lived a life at 
Glenmary. Allow me this, and then you must 
allow me the privilege of those who, at the close of 
life, leave something behind them: that of writing 
out my vM. Though I depart thu life, I would 
fain, like others, extend my ghostly hand into the 
future; and if wings are to be borrow^ or stolen 
where I go, you may rely on my hovering around 
and haunting you, m visitations not restricted by 
cock-crowing. 

Trying to look at Glenmary through your eyes, 
sir, I see too plainly that I havenotshapedmy ways 
as if expecting a successor in my lifetime. I did not, 

I am free to own. I thought to have shuffled off my 
mortal coil tranc[uilly here; flitting at last in com¬ 
pany with some troop of my autumn leaves, or some 
bevy of spring blossoms, or with snow in the thaw; 
my tenants at my back, as a landlord may say, I 
have counted, on a life-interest in the trees, trimming 
them accordingly; and in the squirrels and birds, 
encouraging them to chatter and build and fear 
nothing; no guns permitted on the premises. I 
have had my will of this beautiful stream. I have 
carved the woods into a shape of my liking. I have 
propagated the despised sumach and the persecuted 
hemlock and “pizen laurel.”' And end to the 
weeds dug up and set out again,” as one of my 
neighbors delivers himself I have built a bridge 
over Glenmary brook, which the town looks to have 
kept up by “ the place,” and we have plied free 
ferry over the river, I and my man Tom, till the 
neighbors, from the daily saving of the two miles 
round, have got the trick of it And betwixt the 
aforesaid Glenmary brook and a certain piddy and 
plebeian gutter formerly permitted to join company 
with, and pollute it, I have procured a divorce at 
much trouble and pains, a guardian duty entailed 
of course on. my successor. 

First of all, sir, let me plead for the old trees of 
169 


Glenmary! A!i! those friendly old trees! The 
cottage stands belted in with them, a thousand visi¬ 
ble from the door, and of stems and branches worthy 
of the great valley of the Susqueliaiinah. For how 
much music played without thanks am I indebted 
to those leaf-organs of ehanging tone ? for how many 
whisperings of thought breathed like oracles into 
my ear? for how many new shapes of beauty 
moulded in the leaves by the wind ^ for how much 
companionship, solace, and welcome ? Steadfast and 
constant is the countenance of such friends, God he 
praised for their staid wele(»me and sweet fidelity I 
If 1 love them better than some things human, it is 
no fault of ainbitiousiiess in the trees. They stand 
where they did. But in recoiling from mankind, 
.one may find them the next kindliest things, and be 
glad of dumb friendship. Spare those old trees, 
gentle sir 1 

In the smooth walk which encircles the meadow 
betwixt that solitary Olympian sugar-maple and the 
margin of the river, dwells a portly and venerable 
toad; who (if I may venture to bequeathe you, my 
friend) must be commended to your kindly con¬ 
sideration. Though a squatter, he was noticed in 
our fii-st rambles along the stream, five years since, 
for his ready civility in yielding the way—not hur¬ 
riedly, however, nor with an obsequiousness un¬ 
becoming a republican, but deliberately and just 
enough; sitting quietly on the grass till our pass¬ 
ing by gave him room ag.dn on the warm and 
trodden ground. Punctually after the April cleans¬ 
ing of the walk, this jewelled habit from his in¬ 
different lodgings hard by, emerges to take his 
pleasure in tiie sun ; and there, at any hour when a 
gentleman is likely to be abroad, you may find him, 
patient on his os coccyyiSy or vaulting to his asylum 
of high grass. This year, he shows, T am grieved 
to remark, an ominous obesity, likely to render him 
obnoxious to the female eye, and, with the trimness 
of his shape, has departed much of that measured 
alacrity which first won our regard. He presumes 
a little on your allowance for old age; and with 
this pardonable weakness growing upon him, it 
seems bat right that his position and standing 
should be tenderly made known to any new-comer 
on the premises. In the cutting of the next grass, 
slice me not up my fat friend, sir! nor set your cane 
down heedlessly in his modest domain. He is “ mine 
ancient,” and I'would fain do him a good turn with 
you. 

For my spoilt family of squirrels, sir, I crave 
nothing but immunity from powder and shot They 
require coaxing to come on the same side of the tree 
with you, and though saucy to me, I observe that 
they commence acquaintance invariably with a safe 
mistrust One or two of them have suffered, it is 
! true, from too hasty a confidence in my greyhound 
Maidii, bat the beauty of that gay fellow was a trap 
against which nature had furnished them with no 
warning instinct! (A fact, sir, which would pret¬ 
tily point a moral!) The large hickory on the edge 
of the lawn, and the black.walnut over the shoulder 
of the flower-garden, have been, through my dy¬ 
nasty, sanctuaries inviolate for squirrels. I pray 
you, sir, let them not be “reformed out,” under 
your administration. 

Of our fe ithered connexions and friends, we are 
most bound to a pair of Phebe-birds and a merry 
Bob-o’-Lincoln, the first oceupyiiig the top of the 
young maple near the door of the cottage, and the 
latter executing his bravuras upon the clump of 
alder-bushes ia the mea<low, though, in common 
with many a gav-plumaged gallant like himself, his 
whereabout after dark is a mystery. He comes 
every year from his rice-plantation' in Florida to 
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pass the summer at Glenmary. Pray keep him safe 
from percussioa-eaps, and let no urchin with a long 
pole poke down our trusting Pliebes; annuals in 
that same tree for three summers. There are hum¬ 
ming-birds, too, whom we have complimented-’and 
looked sweet upon, but they cannot be identified 
from morning to morning. And there is a golden 
oriole who sings through May on a dog-wood tree 
by the brook-side, but he has fought shy of our 
orunibs and coaxing, and let him go! We are mates 
for his betters, with all his gold livery I With these 
reservations, sir, I commend the birds to your friend¬ 
ship and kind keeping. 

And now, sir, I have nothing else to ask, save only 
your watchfulness over the small nook reserved from 
this purchase of seclusion and loveliness. In the 
shady depths of the small glen above you, among 
the wild-fiowera and music, the music of the brook 
babbling over rocky steps, is a spot sacre I to love 
and memory. Keep it inviolate, and as much of the 
happiness of Gleamary as we can leave behind, stay 
with you for recompense I 


’**In the latter years of his life, Mr. Willis 
was an invalid. ITe suffered so intensely from 
the ravages of chronic disease as to live in the 
continual anticipation of death. Yet, although 
repeatedly warned hy his physician, he would 
not intermit his regular and choicely-written 
contributions to his paper. “ It was not a habit 
of his, hy the way, to listen to, or accept, ad¬ 
vice. Of late, he was exceedingly weak, physi¬ 
cally; hut was, nevertheless, as firm and per¬ 
sistent, when he made up his mind to do a cer¬ 
tain thing, at^ he ever was in his youth. During 
the past few months, he had scarcely the bodily 
strength of a child, but was ns co-nihativo, men¬ 
tally, ns a man could possibly he. There is 
hardly a doubt that, had he listened to the ad¬ 
vice of his friends, discontinued the severe tax 
on his brain, and gone home under the care and 
treatment of his loving and allectionate wife, 
that his life might have been considerably pro¬ 
longed; but argument was of no avail, entreat 
him as earnestly as wo could. ‘ I have made up 
my mind to die in the harness,’ ho w^ould say; 
and he kept his word.”* He died at Idlowild, 
January 20, 18()7, on his sixty-first birthday. 

Among the many tributes to the character 
and writings of this dainty author, that of the 
Boston Transcript, said to have been written by 
Mr. E. P. Whipple,t is notable for its critical 
discrimination: 

lu truth, be was a keen observer of nature 
and human life, and a thinker of more than ordi¬ 
nary closeness to the real truth of things. lie ex¬ 
ercised enough force and ingenuity of mind on 
perishable topics to make a great reputation, had 
they been directed to subjects of permanent 
interest, and, with all this comparative waste of 
power, he has left poems, essays, crayons of so¬ 
ciety, intellectual portraits, which will always 
have a place in American literature. In the 
felicity of phrase which hits the mark in the 
white, and which is so rare an excellence in so- 
called ‘correct’ diction, his writings of all kinds 
show that he was a master; and this of itself is an 
indication that insight and imagination were never 
absent, even when his object merely was to frame 


•'‘lleminliricenccR of N. P. Willift, Home Jourual,Ft*b.l8,1867. 
t Uoine Jounml, F«b. I'0,18G7. 


elegant trifles for a day’s delight. The sharpness 
of his mental observation was remarkable, even 
in a generation of writers that included Balzac 
and Thackeray. He could discern, arrest, and 
embody the most elusive trait or evanescent mood 
of thought or emotion, with a certainty which, to 
use one of his own phrases, ‘ made the sense of 
satisfaction ache’ with its completeness, and the 
difficult task would be done with a seemingly care¬ 
less ease which made many of his readers think 
that the whole thing was an accidental happiness 
of expression. 

“ No criticism of 'VTillis w’ould be inclusive which 
did not emphasize the courtesy of his manners 
and the unbounded geniality and affcctionatencss 
of his disposition, A man of the world, he w'as 
still the kindliest of men. His wide knowledge 
and experience of the selfishness of the fine so¬ 
ciety to which so many of his works arc devoted 
never embittered him, never gave his thinking or 
feeling a cynical taint. He was unselfiv^h, oven in 
that particular where so many excellent literary 
men are weak — intellectual exclusiveness and 
egotism. Ho not only had no envy of other men 
of letters, but he felt a real joy in their successes. 
To tell him of the triumph of a brother author 
was to call into his countenance a happier expres¬ 
sion than to cordially compliment his own powers. 
He did more for young and rising writers than all 
the other literary celebrities of his time put 
together.” 

^satithday ai^tkhnoon. 

I love to look on a scene like this, 

Of wild and careless play, 

And persuade myself that I am not old, 

. And my locks are not yet gray ; 

For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, 

And makes his pulses fly, 

To catch thb i-hrill of a hap}>y voice, 

And the light of a pleasant eye. 

I have walked the world for fourscore years, 
And they say that 1 am old — 

That my heart is ripe for the reaper Death, 

And my yearns arc well-nigh told. 

It is very true — it is very true — 

I am old, and I “ hide my time; ” 

But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 

And 1 half renew my prime. 

Play on I play on ! I am with you there. 

In the midst of yotir merry ring ; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 

And the rush of the breathless swing. 

I hide with you in the fragrant bay. 

And I whoop the smothered call, 

And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 

And I care not for the fall. 

I am willing to die when my time shall come, 
And I shall be glad to go — 

For the world, at best, is a dreary place, 

And my pulse is getting low ; 

But the grave is dark, and the heart will fail 
In treading its gloomy way; 

And it wiles my heart from its dreariness 
To see the young so gay. 

SPRING- 

The Spring is here, the delicate-footed May, 

'With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers; 
And with it comes a thirst to be away, 

Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours; 

A feeling that is like a sense of wings, 

Restless to soar above these perishing things- 
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We pass out from tte city’s feYeristi hum. 

To find refreshment in the silent woods; 

And Nature, that is-beautiful and dumb, 

Lite a cool' sleep upon the pulses broods; 

Yet, even there, a restless thought will steal, 

To teach the indolent heart it still must feel. 

Strange, that the audible stillness of the noon, 
The waters tripping with their silver feet, 

The turning to the light of leaves in June, 

And the light whisper as their edges meet: 
Strange, that they fill not, with their tranquil tone. 
The spirit, walking in their midst alone. 

There’s no contentment in a world like this. 

Save in forgetting the immortal dream ; 

We may not gaze upon the stars of bliss, 

That through the cloud-rifts radiantly stream ; 
Bird-like, the prison’d soul will lift its eye 
And pine till it is hooded from the sky. 

EENEY WADSWOETH LONGFELLOW 
Was bom in Portland, Maine, February 27tb, 
1807, “ in an old square wooden house, upon the 
edge of the sea.” He entered Bowdoia College, 
where in due time he was graduated in the class 
with Hawthorne, in 1825. He wrote verses at 
this time for the UniteH Staten Literary Gazette^ 
printed at Boston. 

Fora short time after leaving college, he studied 
law in the office of his father, the Hem. Stephen 
Longfellow; but soon fell into the mode of life 
he has since pursued as a scholar, by the appoint¬ 
ment to a Profe:5sorship of Modern Languages in 
his college, to accomplish himself for which he 
travelled abroad in 1826, making the usual tour 
of the continent, including Spain. He was 
absent three years; on his return, he lectured 
at Bowdoin College, as Professor of Modern 
Languages and Literature, and wrote articles 
for the North American Review, papers on 
Sir Philip Sidney, and other topics of polite 
literature. One of these, an Essay on the Moral 
and Devotional Poetry of Spain, included Ms 
noble translation of the Stanzas of the soldier 
poet Manriqiie on the death of his father.* 

He also at this time penned the sketches of 
travel in Outre Mer^ commencing the publication 
after the manner of Irving in his Sketch Book; 
hut before the work was completed in this form, 
it was intrusted to the Harpers, who issued it 
entire in two volumes. 

The elegance of the manner, the nice phrases 
and fanciful illustrations—a certain decorated 
poetical style — with the many suggestions of 
fastidious scholarship, marked this in the eye 
of the public as a hook of dainty promise. 

In 1835, Mr.Ticknor having resided his Pro¬ 
fessorship of Modern Languages and Literature 
in Harvard, Mr. Longfellow was chosen his suc¬ 
cessor. He now made a second tour to Europe, 
preliminary to entering upon his new duties, visiting 
the northern kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, 
Holland, and afterwards Switzerland.. 

Shortly after assuming his engagement at Har¬ 
vard, he established himself, in 1837, as a lodger 
in the old Cragie House, the Washington Head 
Quarters, which has since become his own by 


* This was published in a volume, hy Alien & Tieknor, in 
1833, with some translations of Sonnets, by Lope de Vega and 
others. 


purchase, and the past traditions and present hos¬ 
pitality of which have recently been celebrated by 
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an appreciative pen.* It is from this genial resi¬ 
dence, the outlook from which has furnished many 
a happy epithet and incident of the poet’s verse, 
that ffyperion. a Romancey was dated in 1889, 
a dainty volume perfecting the happy promises 
of Outre Mer. Ohl European tradition, the quaint 
and picturesque of the past, are revived in its 
pages, by a modern sentiment and winning trick 
of the fancy, which will long secure the attrac¬ 
tiveness of this pleasant volume. It has been 
always a scholar’s instinct with Longfellow to 
ally his poetical style to some rare subject of fact 
or the imagination worthy of treatment; and 
those good services which he has rendered to his¬ 
tory, old poets, and ancient art, will serve him 
with posterity, which asks for fruit, while the 
present is sometimes contented with leaves. 

The first volume of original poetry published 
by Longfellow, was the Vo ices of the Night at Cain- 
hridgein 1839. It contained the “Psalm of Life,” 
the “Midnight Mass for the Dying Year,” the 
Manrique translation, and a number of the early 
poems of the Gazette. It at once became popular 
■—^inany of its stanzas, eloquently expressive of 
moral courage or passive sentiment, veins since 
frequently worked in his poems, as Excelsior and 
Resignation, being fairly adopted as “ household 
words.” Ballads and other RoemSy and a thin 
volume of Boems on Slaveryy followed in 1842. 
The former has the translation in hexameters 
of “The Children of the Lord’s Supper,” from 
the Swedish of Bishop Tegner. Other delicate 
cream-colored volumes came on in due sequence. 
The Spanish Studenty a play in three acts, in 
1843; The Belfry of Bruges in \ Btange- 
linCy a Tale of AcadiOy a happy employment of 
the hexameter, the next year; Kamnaghy a Tahy 
an idyllic prose companion, in 1849 ; The Seaside 
and the Firesidey in 1850and that quaint anecdo¬ 
tal poem of the middle ages in Europe, The Golden 
Legendy in 1851. These, with two volumes of 
minor poems from favorite sources, entitled The 


* G, "W. Cxirtis, In the “ Homes of American Authors,” 
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Waif TheEstray^ prefaced eacTiby a poetical 
introduction of his own, with a collection, The 
Poets and Poetry of Euroyeym 1845, complete 
the list of Longfellow’s publications to 1854;"^ 
though some of his finest poems afterwards ap¬ 
peared in Putnam’s Magazine,^to which he was 
a frequent contributor. In. 1854 he resigned his 
Professorship at Harvard. 



The same general characteristics run through 
aH Mr. Longfellow’s productions. They are the 
work of a scholar, of a man- of taste, of a fertile 
fancy, and of a loving heart. Tie is ‘‘a picked 
man” of hooks, and sees the 'world and life by 
their light. To interest his imagination the facts 
around him must he invested with this charm of 
association. It is at once his aid and his merit 
that he can reproduce the choice pictures of the 
past and of other minds -with new accessories of 
his owm; so that the quaint old poets of Ger¬ 
many, the singers of the past centuries, the poeti¬ 
cal vision and earnest teachings of Goethe, and 
the every-day humors of Jean Paul, as itwere^ 
come to live among us in American homes and 
landscape. This interpretation in its highest 
forms is one of the rarest benefits which the 
scholar can bestow upon his country. The genius 
of Longfellow has given us an American idyl, 
based on a touching episode of ante-revolution- 
ary history, parallel witli the Hermann and Doro¬ 
thea of Goethe, in the exquisite story of Evange¬ 
line; has shown us how Richter might have 
surveyed the higher and inferior conditions, the 
schoolmaster, tne clergyman, the lovers and the 
rustics of a New England village in his tale of 
Kavaiiagh; has reproduced the simple elegance 
of the lighter Spanish drama in his play of the 


* There hare been other editions of sereral of these rrorhs; 
a collection made by the author in a cheap form published by 
the Harpers in 1846; the costly c -py, illustrated by Hunting-- 
ton, published at Philadelphia in 3845; and the elegant edi¬ 
tions of Evangeline, the Poems, the Golden Legend, and Hy¬ 
perion, published by Bogue of London, with the wood-cut il¬ 
lustrations from original designs—^fbr one S|i'ies of which the 
artist? made a tour on the continent—^by Bfrket Foster. 


Student; and in his Golden Legend has carried 
us, in his ingenious verse, to the heart of the 
Middle Ages, showing us the most poetic as¬ 
pects of tlie lives of scholars, churchmen, and 
villagers,—^Iiow they sang, travelled, practised 
logic, medicine, and divinity, and with what 
miracle plays, jest, and grim literature they were 
entertained. His originality and peculiar merit 
consist in these felicitous transformations. If he 
w'ere simply a scholar, he would be but an an¬ 
nalist or an annotator; hut being a poet of taste 
and imagination, with an ardent sympathy for all 
good and refined traits in the world, and for all 
forms of the objective life of others, his writings 
being the very emanations of a kind generous 
nature, he has succeeded in reaching the heart of 
the public. All men relish art and literature 
when they are free from pedantry. We are all 
pleased with pictures, and like to be charmed into 
thinking nobly and acting well by the delights of 
fancy. 

In his personal appearance, frank, graceful man¬ 
ner, fortune, and mode of life, Mr. Longfellow 
reflects or anticipates the elegance of his writings. 
In a home surrounded by every refinement of 
art and cultivated intercourse, in the midst of 
his family and friends, the genial humorist enjoys 
a retired leisure, from which many ripe fruits of 
literature may yet he looked for. 

A. PSALM OF LIPEr-WHAT THE HEAET OF THE TOTING MAN SAID TO 
THE PSALMIST. 

j Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 

Life is but an empty dream I 

For the soul is dead tliat slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real! Life is earnest I 
And the grave is not its goal; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 

And our hearts, though stout and brave, 

Still, like mufiied drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 

In the world’s broad? field of battle, 
la the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle 1 
Be a hero in the strife I 

Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant I 
Let the dead Fast bury its dead I 

Act,—act in the living Present I 
Heart within, and God o’erheadj 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 

Footprints, that perhaps another. 

Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, he up and doing. 

With a heai't for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labor and to wait. 
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FOOTSTEPS OF AKOELS. 

Wlaen the hours of Day are numbered. 

And the voices of the Kight 
"Wake the better soul, that slumbered. 

To a holy, calm delight; 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted. 

And, like phantoms grim and tall. 

Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
■ Dance upon the parlour-waU; 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door; 

The beloved, the true-hearted. 

Come to visit me once more; 

He, the young and strong, who cherished 
J^obie longings for the strife, 

By the road-side fell and perished, 

Weary with the march of life! 

They, the holy ones and weakly, 

Who the cross of suffering bore. 

Folded their pale hands so meekly, 

Spake with us on earth no more ! 

And with them the Being Beauteous, 

Who unto my youth was given. 

More than all tilings else to love me. 

And is now a saint in heaven. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine. 

Takes the vacant chair beside me. 

Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

And she sits and gazes at me 

With those deep and tender eyes. 

Like the stars, so still and saint-like. 

Looking downward from the skies. 

Uttered not, yet comprehended. 

Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer, 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended. 

Breathing from her lips of air. 

O, though oft depressed and lonely. 

All my fears are laid aside. 

If I but remember only 

Such as these have lived and died! 

GOn'S-ACEE. 

I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial-ground God’s-Acre! It is just; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls. 

And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust. 

God’s-Acre! Yes, that blessed name imparts 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 

The seeil that they had garnered in their hearts 
Their bread of life, alas! no more their own, 

■Into its furrows shall we all be cast. 

In the sure faith that we shah rise again 

At the great harvest, when the archangel’s blast 
Shah winnow, Hke a fan, the chaff and grain. 

Then shall the good stand in immortal bloom, 

In the fair gardens of that second birth; 

And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 

With that of flowers which never bloomed on 
earth. ^ . 

With thy rude ploughshare, Death, turn up the sod* 
And spread the furrow for the seed we sow; 

This is the field and Acre of our God. 

This is the place where human harvests grow I 

EXCELSIOR. 

The shades of night were falling fast. 

As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, ^mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device. 

Excelsior I 


His brow was sad; his’eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 

And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue. 
Excelsior 1 

In happy homes he saw the light 
Of household fires glenm warm and bright; 
Above, the spectral glaciers shone. 

And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Ibccelsior I 

" Try not the pass!” the old man said; 

** Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 

The roaring torrent is deep and' wide !** 
And loud that clarion voice replied. 
Excelsior I 

" O, stay,” the maiden said, “ and rest ] 

Thy weary head upon this breast!” 

A tear stood in bis bright blue e^^e, 

But still he answered, with a sigh. 

Excelsior! 

“Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch I 
Beware the awful avalanche!” 

This was the peasaiit’s last good-night; 

A voice replied, far up the height, 

Excelsior! 

At break of day, as heavenward 
The pious monks of Saint Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior! 

A traveller, by the faithful hound. 
Half-buried in the siww was found, 

Still grasping in liis h.nnd of ice 
That banner with the strange device. 
Excelsior! 

Tliere, in the twilight cold and gray. 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star, 

Excelsior! 

BAIN IN BVMMEE. 

How beautiful is the rain! 

After the dust and heat. 

In the broad and fiery street. 

In the narrow lane. 

How beautiful is the rain! 

How it clatters along the roofs. 

Like the tramp of hoofs! 

How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the ovei-flowing spout I 
Across the window-pane 
It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide, 

"With a muddy tide. 

Like a river down the gutter roars 

The rain, the welcome rain I 

The sick man from his chamber looks 

At the twisted brooks; 

lie can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again, ^ • 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 

From the neighbouring school 
Come the boy?, 

With more than their wonted noise 
Amd commotion ; 

And down the wet streets 
Sail their mimic fleets. 

Till the treacherous pool ^ 

Engulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 
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In the country, on every side, 

"Where far and wide. 

Like a leopard's tawny and spotted hide. 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome the rain! 

In the furrowea land 

The toilsome and patient oxen stand; 

Lifting the yoke-encumbered head. 

With their dilated nostrils spread, 

They silently inhale 
The clover-seented gale. 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well watered and smoking soiL 

For this rest in the furrow after toil 

Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man's spoken word. 

Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees, 

The farmer sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain, 

As they bend their tops 

To the numberless beating drops 

Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 
That he sees therein 
Only his own thrift and gain. 

These, and far more than these, 

The Poet sees! 

He can behold 
Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air; 

And from each ample fold 
Of the clouds about him rolled 
Scattering everywhere 
The showery rain, 

As the farmer scatters his grain. 

He can behold 
Things manifold 

That liave not yet been wholly told,— 

Have not been wholly sung nor said. 

For his thought, that never stops, 

Follows the water-drops 
Down to the graves of the dead, 

Down through chasms and gulfs profound. 

To the dreary fountain-head 
Of lakes and rivers under ground ; 

And sees them, when the rain is done, 

On the bridge of colors seven. 

Climbing up once more to heaven, 

Opposite the setting sun. 

Thus the seer, 

With vision clear. 

Sees forms appear and disappear, 

In the perpetual round of strange, 

Mysterious change 

From birth to death, from death to birth, 
From earth to heaven, from heaven to earth; 
Till glimpses more sublime 
Of things, unseen before, 

Unto bis wondering eyes reveal 

The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel 

Turning for evermore 

In the rapid and rushing river of Time. 


BESIGNATIOir, 

There is no flock, however watched and tended. 
But one dead lamb is there \ 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 

But has one vacant chair I 


The air is full of farewells to the dying. 

And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Rachel for her children crying 
Will not be comforted! 

Let us be patient! these severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapors; 

Amid these earthly damps 
What seem to us but dim funereal tapers 
May be Heaven’s distant lamps. 

There is no Death I what seems so is transition; 

This life of Mortal breath 
Is hut a suburb of tlie life elysian. 

Whose portal we call Death. 

She is not dead—^the child of our affection— 

But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection. 
And Christ himself doth rule. 

In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 

She lives, whom we call dead. 

Day after day we think what she is doing, 

In those bright realms of air; 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing. 

Behold her grown more fair. 

Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives. 

Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again behold her; 

For when with raptures wild 
In our embraces we again enfold her. 

She will not be a child; 

But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion. 

Clothed with celestial grace; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion. 

Shall we behold her face. 

And though at times, impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed. 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean 
That cannot be at rest; 

We will be patient! and assuage the feeling 
We cannot wholly stay; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 

The grief that must have way. 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 


Ueternito est ane pendule, dont le balancier dit et redit sans 
c^so ces deux mots seule-ment, dans le silence des tombeaux * 
“Toujours I jamais 1 Jamais 1 toujoursl" 

Jacques Bridaine. 


Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat. 
Across its antique portico 
Tall poplar-trees their shadows throw; 
And from its station in the hall 

An ancient timepiece says to all,_ 

‘■'For ever—^never! 

NTe^er—for everl ” 


Halfway up the stairs it stands, 

And points and beckons with its hands 
From its case of massive oak. 

Like a monk, who, under his cloak. 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas! 

With sorrowful voice to all who pass,— 
“For ever—never? 

Never—^for ever! ” 
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By day its voice is low and ligKt j 
But in the silent dead of night, 

Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 

It echoes along the vacant hall. 

Along the ceiling, along the floor, 

And seems to say at each chamber door,— 

“ For ever—never! 

Never—for ever! ” 

Through days of sorrow and of mirth. 

Through days of death and days of b’rth. 
Through every swift vicissitude 
Of changeful time, uiichangei it has stood, 

And as if, like God, it all things saw, 

It calmly repeats those words of awe,— 

“For ever—never! 

Never—^for ever! ” 

In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality ; 

His great fires up the chimney roared; 

The stranger fe.*isted at his board; 

But, like the skeleton at the feast, 

That warning timepiece never ceased,—» 

“ For ever—never I 
Never—for ever! ” 

There groups of merry children played. 

There youtiis and maidens dreaming strayed; 

0 precious hours! 0 golden prime, 

And affluence of love and time! 

Even as a miser counts his gold. 

Those hours the ancient timepiece told,— 

For ever—never! 

Never—for ever!” 

From that chamber, clothed in white, 

The bride earne forth on her wedding night; 
There, in that silent room below, 

Tlie dead lay in his shroud of snow. 

And in the liush that followed the prayer. 

Was heard the old clock on the stair,— 

“For ever-rnever! 

Never—for ever!” 

All are scattered now and fled. 

Some are married, some are dead; 

And when I ask with throbs of pain, 

"Ah! when shall they all meet again 
As in the days long since gone by, 

The ancient timepiece makes reply,— 

“ For ever—never! 

Never—for ever! ” 

Never here, for ever there. 

Where all parting, pain, and care. 

And death, and time shall disappear,— 

For ever there, but never here I 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly,— 

“For ever—^never! 

Never—^for ever!’' 

THE JEWISH CEMETEET AT KEWPOET. 

How strange it seems! These Hebrews in their 
graves, 

Close by the street of this fair sea-port town; 
Silent beside the never-silent waves, 

At rest in all this moving up and down I 

The trees are white with dust, thht o’er their sleep 
Wave their broad curtains in the south-winus 
breath. 

While underneath such leafy tents they keep 
The long, mysterious Exodus of Death, 

And these sepulchral stones, so old and brown. 

That pave with level flags their burial-place, 

Are like the tablets of the Law, thrown down 
And broken by Moses at the mountain’s base. 


The very names recorded here are strange, 

Of foreign accent, and of dilferent climes; 
Alvares and Rivera interchange 
With Abraham and Jacob of old times. 

“Blessed be God! for he created Death!” 

The mourners said *, “ and Death is rest and peace.” 
Then added, in the certainty of faith : 

“And giveth Life, that never more shall cease.” 

Closed are the portals of their Synagogue, 

No Psalms of David now the silence break. 

No Rabbi reads the ancient Decalogue 
In the grand dialect the Prophets spake. 

Gone are the living but the dead remain, 

And not neglected, for a hand unseen. 

Scattering its bounty, like a summer rain. 

Still keeps their graves and their remembrance 
green. 

How came they here ? What burst of Christian hate, 
What persecution, merciless and blind. 

Drove o’er the sea,—that desert, desolate—• 

These Ishnaaels and Hagars of mankind ? 

They lived in narrow streets and lanes obscure 
Ghetto or Judenstrass’, in mirk and mire; 

Taught in the school of patience to endure 
The life of anguish and the death of fire. 

All their lives long, with the unleavened bread 
And bitter herbs of exile and its fears, 

Tlie wasting famine of the heart they fed. 

And slaked its thirst with marah of their tears. 

Anathema maranatha! was the cry 

That rang from town to town, from street to street; 
At every gate the accursed Mordecai 

Was mocked and jeered, and spurned by Christiaii. 
feet. 

Pride and humiliation hand in hand 
Walked with them through the world where’er 
they went; * 

Trampled and beaten were they as the sand. 

And yet unshaken as tlie continent. 

Form the background figures vague and vast^ 

Of patriarchs and of prophets rose sublime. 

And all the great traditions of the Past 
Diey saw reflected in the coming time. 

And thus for ever with reverted look 

The mystic volume of the worid they read. 
Spelling it backward like a Hebrew book, 

Till life became a legend of the Dead. 

But ah! what once has been shall be no more I 
The groaning earth in travail and in pain 
Brings forth its races, but does not restore, 

And the dead nations never rise again. 


SCENERY OF THE MISSISSIPPI — FROBf EVANGELINE. 

Onward o’er sunken sands, through a wilderness 
sombre with forests. 

Day after day they glided adown the turbulent 
river; 

Night after night, by their blazing fires, eneamped 
on its borders. 

Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, 
where plumelike 

Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept 
with the current, 

Tben emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery 
sand-bars 

Lay in the stream, and along the wimplmg waves 
of their margin, 

Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of 
pelicans waded. 
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Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of 
the river, 

Shaded by China trees, in the midst of luxuriant 
gardens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and 
dove-cots. 

They were approaching the region where reigns per¬ 
petual summer, 

Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of 
orange and citron. 

Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the 
eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course; and, entering 
the Bayou of Plaquemine, 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious 
waters. 

Which, like a net-work of steel, extended in every 
direction. 

Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs 
of the cypress 

Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid air 

Waved like’ banners that hang on the walls of an¬ 
cient cathedrals. 

Beath-like the silence seemed, and unbroken, save 
by the herons 

Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at 
sunset, 

Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demo¬ 
niac laughter. 

Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed 
on the water, 

Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sus¬ 
taining the arches, 

Down through whose broken vaults it fell as through 
chinks iu a ruin. 

.Dream-like, and indistinct, and strange were all 
things around them; 

And o’er their spirits there came a feeling of won¬ 
der and sadness,— 

Strange forebodings of ill, unseen and that cannot be 
compassed. 

Softly the evening came. The sun from the western 
horizon 

Like a magician extended his golden wand o’er the 
landscape; 

Twinkling vapors arose; and sky and water and 
forest, 

Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and 
mingled together. 

Hanging between two skies, a cloud with edges of 
silver, 

Moated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the 
motionless water. 

Filled was Evangeline’s heart with inexpressible 
sweetness. 

Touched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains of 
feeling 

Glowed with the light of love, as the skies and 
waters around her. 

Then from a neighboring thicket the mocking¬ 
bird, wildest of singei'S, 

Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o’er the 
water, 

Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious 
music. 

That the whole air and the woods and the waves 
seemed silent to listem 

■ Plaintive at first were the tones and sad; then soar¬ 
ing to madness 

Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied 
Bacchantes. 

Then single notes were heard, in sorrowful, low la¬ 
mentation . 


Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad 
in derision. 

As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the 
tree-tops 

Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower 
on the branches. 

With such a prelude as this, and hearts that throb¬ 
bed with emotion, 

Slowly they entered the Teehe, where it flows 
through the green Opelousas, 

And through the amber air, above the crest of the 
woodland, 

Saw the column of smoke that rose from a neigh¬ 
boring dwelling i— 

Sounds of a horn they heard, and the distant lowing 
of cattle. 


PIO-NIO AT EOARIXO BROOK—^FEOM KAVANAGH.. 

Every state, and almost every county, of New 
England, has its Roaring Brook,—a mountain stream¬ 
let, overhung by woods, impeded by a mill, encum¬ 
bered by fallen trees, but ever racing, rushing, roar¬ 
ing down through gurgling gullies, and filling the 
forest with its delicious sound and freshness; the 
drinking-place of home-returning herds; the myste¬ 
rious haunt of squirrels and blue-jays, the sylvan 
retreat of school-girls, who frequent it on summer 
holidays, and mingle their restless thoughts, their 
overflowing fancies, their fair imaginings, with its 
restless, exuberant, and rejoicing stream. 

Fairineadow had no Roaring Brook. As its name 
indicates, it was too level a land for that. But the 
neighbouring town of Westwood, lying more inland, 
and among the hills, had one of the fairest and full¬ 
est of all the brooks that roar. It was the boast of 
the neighbourhood. Not to have seen it, was to 
have seen no brook, no waterfall, no mountain 
ravine. And, consequently, to behold it and admire, 
was Kavanagh taken by Mr. Churchill as soon as 
tlie summer vacation gave leisure and opportunity. 
The party consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Churchill, and 
Alfred, in a one-horse chaise, and Cecilia, Alice, and 
Kavanagh, in a carryall—the fourth seat in which 
was occupied by a large basket, containing what the 
Squire of the Grove, in Don Quixote, called his 

tiambreras,”—that magniloquent Castilian word 
for cold collation. Over warm uplands, smelling of 
clover and mint; through cool glades, still wet with 
the rain of yesterday, along the river; across the 
rattling and tilting planks of wooden bridges; by 
orchards. by the gates of fields, with the tall mullen 
growing at the bars; by stone walls overrun with 
privet and barberries; in sun and heat, in shadow 
and coolness,—^forward drove the happy party on 
that pleasant summer morning. 

At length they reached the Roaring Brook. 
From a gorge in the mountains, through a long, 
winding gallery of birch, and beech, and })ine, leaped 
the bright, brown waters of the jubilant streamlet; 
out of the woods, across the plain, under the rude 
bridge of logs, into the woods again,—a day between 
two nights. With it went a song that made the 
heart sing likewise, a song of joy, and exultation, 
and fi'eedom . a continuous and unbroken song of 
life, and pleasure, and perpetual youth. Like the 
old Icelandic Scald, the streamlet seemed to say,— 

“I am possessed of songs such as neither the 
spouse of a king, nor any son of man, can repeat: 
one of them is called the' Helper ; it will help thee 
at thy. need, in sickness, grief, and all adversity.” 

The little party left their carriages at a farai. 
house by the bridge, and followed the rough road on 
foot along the brook; now close upon it, now shut 
out by intervening trees. Mr. Churchill, bearing the 
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basket on his arm, walked in front with his wife and 
Alfred. Kavanagh came behind with Cecilia and 
Alice, The music of the brook silenced all conver¬ 
sation ; only occasional exelamatioiis of delight 
were uttered,—^tlie irrepressible applause of fresh 
and sensitive natures, in a scene so lovely. Pre¬ 
sently, turning oif from the road, which led directly 
to the mill, and was rough with the tracks of heavy 
wheels, they went down to the margin of the brook. 

“ How indescribably beautiful tliis brown water 
is! ” exclaimed Kavanagh. ‘‘ It is like wine, or the 
neetar of the gods of Olympus; as if the falling 
Hebe had poured it from the goblet.” 

“ More like the mead ormetheglin of the northern 
gods,” said Mr. Churchill, “ spilled from the drinking- 
horns of Valhalla.” 

But all the ia<li^ thought Kavanagh’s companson 
the better of the two, and in fact tlie best that 
could be made: and Mr. Churchill was obliged to 
retract, and a[K>Iogi2e for bis allusion to the celestial 
ale-house of Odin. 

Ere long they were forced to cross the brook, 
stepping fi-om stone to stone, over the little rapids 
and cascades. All crossed lightly, easily, safely; 
even the sampter mule,” as Mr. Churchill called 
himself, on account of the pannier. Only Cecilia 
lingered behind, as if afraid to cross. Cecilia, who 
had crossed at that same place a hundred times 
before,—Cecilia, who had the surest foot, and tlie 
firmest nerves, of all the village maidens,—she now 
stood irresolute, seized with a sudden tremor: blush¬ 
ing and laughing at her own timidity, and yet un¬ 
able to advance. Kavanagh saw her emoarrass- 
ment, and hastened back to help her. Her hand 
trembled in his; she thanked him with a gentle look 
and word. His whole soul was softened within him. 
His attitu<le, his countenance, his voice were alike 
submissive and subdued. He was as one penetrated 
with the tenderest emotions. 

It is difficult to know at what moment love begins; 
it is less difficult to know that it has l^un. A 
thousand hemlds proclaim it to the listening air; a 
thousand ministers and messengers betray it to the 
eye. Tone, act, attitude and look,—^the signals upon 
the countenance,—^the electric telegraph of touch; 
all these betray the yielding citadel before the word 
itself is uttered, which, like the key surrendered,- 
opens every avenue and gate of entrance, and makes 
retreat imp>ssible. 

The day passed delightfully with all. They sat 
upon the stones and the roots of trees. Cecilia read, 
from a volume she had brought with her, poems that 
rhymed with the running water. The others 
listened and oommente<l. Little Alfred waded in 
the stream, with his bare white feet, and launched 
boats over the falls. Noon had been fixed upon for 
dining; but they anticipated it by at least an hour. 
The great basket was opened, endless sandwiches 
were di'awn forth, and a cold pastry, as large as 
that of the Squire of the Grove. During the re¬ 
past, Mr. Churchill slipped into the brook, while in 
the act of handing a sandwich to his wife, which 
caused unbounded mirth' and Kavanagh sat down 
on a mossy trunk, that gave way beneath him, and 
crambled into powder. Thi.s, also, was received 
with great merriment. 

After dinner, they ascended the brook still farther 
—^indeed, quite to the mill, which was not going. It 
had been stopped in the midst of its work. The 
saw still held its hungry teeth fixed in the heart of 
a pine. !Mr. Churchill took occasion to make known 
to the company his long cherished pui'poseof writing 
a poem called “ The Song of the Saw-Mill,” and en¬ 
larged on the beautiful associations of flood and 
forest connected with the theme. He delighted him- 
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self -and his audience with the fine fancies he meant 
to weave into his poem, and wondered that nobody 
had thought of the sKbject before. Kavanagh said 
that it had been thought of before; and cited Ker¬ 
nels little poem, so charmingly translated by Bry¬ 
ant. Mr. Churchill had not seen it. Kavanagh 
looked into his pocket-book for it, but it was not to 
be found; still he was sure that there was such a 
poem, Mr. Churchill abandoned Ids design. He 
had spoken,—and the treasure, just as he touched it 
with his hand, was gone for ever. 

The party returned home as it came, all tired and 
happy, excepting little Alfred, who was tired and 
cross, and sat sleepy and sagging on his father’s 
knee, with his hat cocked rather fiercely over his 
eyes. 

In 1855, Mr. Longfellow published The Song 
of Hiawatha. It was an attempt to embalm in 
verse various shadowy fables and legends, which 
had from time to time been gathered by travel¬ 
lers and antiquarians from the lips of the Indians 
of NTorth America. A wild, fanciful air of 
poetry ran through these traditions, which fre¬ 
quently displayed a pure and simple vein of feel¬ 
ing, linked with a sense of awe and wonder, in 
the contemplation of the powers of nature. 
They were, however, vague and remote from 
ordinary life, and the attempt to ingraft them 
upon our popular literature, by Mr. Schoolcraft 
and others, had met with but little success. 
They had been occasionally introduced into 
poetry, but Indian poems had not proved favo¬ 
rites with the public, and they rested for the 
most part in their original prose settings. Mr. 
Longfellow cast a scholar’s and a poet’s eye 
upon them, and, doubtless, led by the example 
of the learned author of the “Kalevala,” a col¬ 
lection of poems similarly built on the traditions 
of a mythical Finnish hero, selected the legends 
best adapted for his purpose, and choosing the 
Indian deity, Hiawatha, a species of Apollo, for 
the central personage, grouped about him vari' 
ous picturesque incidents of the manners and 
superstitions of the aborigines. The measure 
of the poem was as novel as its subject-matter, 
a trochaic octosyllabic stanza. At first, the 
public seemed disposed to resent the experiment. 
Overlooking the exceeding skilfulness and deli¬ 
cacy with which the author had conquered the 
difficulties of his almost impracticable material, 
the novel measure was censured, jeered, laughed 
at, and parodied everywhere in the newspaper* 
in ludicrous applications. The ridicule once so 
freely heaped upon Wordsworth’s Lyrical Bal¬ 
lads appeared to be revived, to be poured upon 
the head of the devoted American author. The 
facile measure, the strangely sounding Indian 
names sprinkled over the work, with the gen¬ 
eral oddity of the whole thing, favored these 
sportive efforts. Some were even disposed to 
censure, as if some violent outrage had been com¬ 
mitted on the English language and literature. 
But it was only for a few days that the witlings 
had their pleasant amusement to themselves. 
The judgment of the judicious crept in, a full 
measure of praise was awarded for the art, the 
refinement and grace of the work, and what had 
been at first pronounced its absurdity became a 
new means of swelling the reputation of the 
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poem. Tlie parodies were multiplied o^u all 
hands, in newspapers, magazines, in pamphlets 
and in volumes; the jingling trochaics got into 
the verj advertisements, and a tradesman’s 
wares were hardly thought to he properly set 
before the public without an echo of Hiawatha.’’ 
AIT this added to the social excitement, and 
edition after edition of the hook was swept 
from the publisher’s counter, which at the out¬ 
set seemed to groan under the novel infliction. 
The verses were recited in public, by ladies, to 
admiring audiences. Hiawatha, in fact, became 
established with every mark of favor. How 
that the battle of the critics has become a mat¬ 
ter of mere literary curiosity, it is admitted that 
Mr. Longfellow has rendered an important ser¬ 
vice to an interesting epoch of American history, 
happily preserving, in verse, the quaint fancies, 
the humors, the social and domestic traits, the 
simple affections and religious aspirations of a 
pathetic race. 

Three years after the publication of “ Hiawa¬ 
tha,” Mr. Longfellow, in 1858, again made his 
appearance before the public with a new octavo 
containing a narrative poem. The GourUhip of 
Mile» Standish, Like JSmThgeline^ it is written 
in the hexameter measure, and like that poem 
derives its interest from its representation of 
long-past scenes of American history. The 
stalwart soldier who gives name to the poem, is 
brought before us in the midst of his old Hew 
England Indian battles and early perils of settle¬ 
ment in the Hew World; but the main incident 
of the poem is of a gentler aspect in the wooing 
of Priscilla, the modest maiden of the Puritan 
time. The grim warrior intrusts his courtship 
to the more persuasive lips of a young friend, 
whose arguments, faithfully delivered, prove 
only how much more captivating an elegant 
youthful messenger may be on such an errand, 
than the veteran whose cause he is sent to 
plead. The old soldier, of course, entraps himself 
by this unhappy strategy, and, with a true sol¬ 
dier’s magnanimity, gracefully yields to his fate. 
The poem has many pleasing passages of descrip¬ 
tion, and has secured its share of popularity, but 
it may be questioned whether, on the whole, its 
hexameters have not been unfriendly to its re¬ 
ception. 

As with the author’s previous poems, Hia¬ 
watha” and “Miles Standish” have afforded 
favorite subjects for illustration to the artists. 
Elegant and costly editions of both have ap¬ 
peared in London, the former with a series of 
choice engravings from designs by George H. 
Thomas, the latter with a similar good service 
by the facile pencil of John Gilbert, who has 
been employed in the decoration of several other 
books of Mr. Longfellow. 

In 1864, Mr. Longfellow published a new 
volume of poems, entitled, Tales of a Wayside 
Inn, Varied in subject, this volume connects 
the nature of the Hew World with the pathetic 
romances and stirring Northern legends of the 
■Old. The “ Birds of Killingworth ” is happy in 
iconception and execution, and thoroughly Amer¬ 
ican in its incidents. The tales of Southern 
Europe are quaint and picturesque, with amoral 


supplying food for the heart as v'eH as the 
fancy. The “Saga of lung Olaf,” which fills a 
large part of the book, is the story of a race 
matured amidst the grandeur of nature—men of 
strong passions, fierce loves, and quick resent¬ 
ments, walking hand in hand with destiny, fa¬ 
miliar with magic and incantations, ruling, as 
the winds and waves rule, despotically, with 
wild energy. 

Besides these longer works, Mr. Longfellow 
has of late been a frequent contributor to the 
Atlantw Monthly of occasional poems. 

** Flower de Luce^ the first poem in a volume 
of thirteen, gave the name to the next work 
issued by Mr. Longfellow, which appeared in 
1866. These short companion pieces were in¬ 
dependent of each other in thought, versifica¬ 
tion, and theme. To specify the favorites in 
such a collection would be to name them over, 
one and all: Palingenesis; The Bridge of Sighs; 
a loving tribute to Hawthorne; Christmas Bells; 
Kambalu; The Wind Over the Chimney; The 
Bells of Lynn; Killed at the Ford; Giotto’s 
Tower; To-Morrow; and the sonnet entitled 
Fimna Gommedia. 

In 1868, The Few England Tragedies were 
published. These two dramas recall the aspect 
and spirit of the old Puritan times, with the 
historic fidelity to life-like details so charming 
In the story of Miles Standish; but unlike the 
latter, they embody merely their ascetic intol¬ 
erance and grim rigor. The tragedies are: 
“John Endicott,” a Tale of the Persecution of 
the Quakers, 1665; and “Giles Corey of the 
Salem Farms,” a Tale of the Witchcraft Times, 
1692. The prologue to the former contains 
perhaps one of the happiest of this poet’s il¬ 
lustrative comparisons, famous as his writings 
are for their apposite beauty; and that in the 
opening figure, which likens the ancient city to 
a half defaced manuscript covered with fresher 
writing: 

To-niglit we strive to read, as we may best, 
This city, like an ancient palimpsest! 

And bring to light, upon the blotted page, 
The mournful record of an earlier age, 

That, pale and half-effaced, lies hidden away 
Beneath the fresher writing of to-day. 

Rise, then, 0 buried city that hast been; 

Rise up, rebuilded in the painted scene, 

And let our curious eyes behold once more 
The pointed gable and the pent-house door, 

The meeting-house with leaden latticed panes, 
The narrow thoroughfares, the crooked lanes.” 

And if any question his motive in recalling 
the errors of a by-gone age, the poet gives this 
answer: 

For the lesson that they teach ; 

The tolerance of opinion and of speech. 

Hope, Faith, and Charity remain, — these three; 
And greatest of them all is charity. 

Let us remember, if these woi'ds be true, 

That unto all men charity is due ; 

Give what we ask, and pity, while we blame, 

Lest we become co-partners in the shame. 

Lest we condemn, and yet ourselves partake, 

And persecute the dead for conscience sake. ” 
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Mr, Longfellow made another visit to England 
in the spring of 1868, where he was welcomed 
with tokens of cordiality and respect. He re¬ 
ceived the honorary degree of LL. D. from the 
University of Cambridge, and that of D. 0. L. 
at Oxford, while the Athenasnm Club invited 
him to dinner, and the Reform Club of London 
admitted him .to honorary membership — “a 
compliment rarely conferred by that somewhat 
aristocratic though liberal institution.”* 

In 186T appeared Mr. Longfellow’s long-ex¬ 
pected translation of The JJinine Comedy of 
Dante Alighieri^ —Inferno, Purgatorio, and 
Paradiso — in three stately royal octavo vol¬ 
umes. The success of this scholarly and faith¬ 
ful version was such that 7,o00 copies of the 
first volume of this costly edition are stated to 
have been sold within six months after its pub¬ 
lication. Two other editions, complete with 
all the notes and illustrations, have since been 
issued: one in three duodecimos, and another 
in one compact volume. The notes, w’hich are 
such a necessity for the clearness of 

“ This mediaeval miracle of song,’’ 

whose every sentence is weighted with meaning, 
and the illustrations, which relate to the life, 
character, and criticism of its ‘‘ poet saturnine, ” 
emit nothing essential to its understanding. 

“ Ilis translation is the most faithful version of 
Dante that has ever been made. He is himself 
too much a poet not to feel that, in one sense, it 
is impossible to translate a poem ; but he is also 
too much a poet not to feel that sympathy with his 
author which enables him to transfuse as much 
as possible of the subtle spirit of poesy into a 
version, of which the first object was to be faith¬ 
ful to the author’s meaning. His work is the 
work of a scholar who is also a poet. Desirous to 
give to the reader unacquainted with the Italian 
the means of knowing precisely zffAat Dante wrote, 
he has followed the track of his master step by 
step, foot by foot,, and has tried, so far as the 
genius of translation allowed, to show also koto 
Dante wrote. The poem is still a poem in his 
version, and though destitute, by necessity, of 
some of the most beautiful qualities of the orig¬ 
inal, it does not fail to charm with its rhythm, as 
well as to delight and instruct with its thought. 
... In fine, Mr, Longfellow, in rendering the 
substance of Dante’s poem, has succeeded in giv¬ 
ing also — so far as art and genius could give it — 
the spirit of Dante’s poetry. Fitted for the work 
as few men ever were, by gifts of nature, by sym¬ 
pathy, by an unrivalled faculty of poetic appreci¬ 
ation, and by long and thorough culture, he has 
brought his matured powers, in their full vigor, 
to its performance, and has produced an incom¬ 
parable translation, —a poem that will take rank 
among the great English poems. With the in¬ 
crease of general cultivation, his work will he 
more and more highly praised; and it runs no 
risk of being superseded or supplanted by any 
more successful achievement for which it must 
itself have prepared the way. It is a lasting ad¬ 
dition to the choicest works of our literature. 

The Dwine Tragedy came from the press in 
1870. It is the life, or. rather selected and 
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leadingpassages of the life, of Jesus of Nazareth, 
pictured as a dramatic poem: a poetic version 
of the chief events of the Gospel, arranged in 
the order of time. These incidents, altlioiigh 
enriched by appropnate illustrations of Oriental 
life and customs, conform with scrupulons deli¬ 
cacy, as a whole and in their minor details, to 
the language of the sacred narratives. Perhaps, 
in rare instances, a pious reader may question 
the propriety of the poem’s action, and that only 
in the matter of omissions. The additions to 
some subordinate scenes serve to add to the 
reality and vigor of the common conception, and 
impress the teachings of Scripture with new 
power. This is the case in the idyl of the 
Marriage of Cana, as well as in the appearances 
of Mary Magdalen, Simon Magus, Manahem, the 
Essenian hermit, etc. 

In the following year, Mr. Longfellow gave to 
the world Ghristus: a Mystery. This work 
grouped into an unity of art three dramatic 
poems hitherto detached. In their new order, 
these were; Fart The Dimne Tragedy; Fart 
//., The Golden Legend; Fartlll.^ TheNem Eng- 
land Tragedies. These were linked together by 
several suggestive prologues and connecting in¬ 
terludes, w’hile a finale was added to epitomize 
the teachings of tlie whole. In its entirety, the 
poem gave an outline of the Christian dispen¬ 
sation, with a glance at the perversions of its 
teachings in mediseval and modern times. Thus 
the poet preaches Ins sennon of faith and life 
and love, and directs the mind and heart 

“Unto the simple thought 
By the Great Master taught, 

And that remaineth still: 

Not he that repeateth the name, 

But he that doeth the will.” 

Perhaps the most appreciative and elaborate 
article on Christm was written by a brother 
poet, Mr. Bayard Taylor. * In his judgment— 

“The publication of ‘The Divine Tragedy* 
marks the most important period of the life of its 
illustrious author, and thus becomes an event of 
special significance in American Literature.. The 
theme, so old and so often attempted, is in itself 
almost a challenge. . . . 

[ “ While each of the three parts has its own dis¬ 

tinct character, and apparently its integral com¬ 
pleteness of form, a knowledge of its relation to 
the larger conception is necessary to the true ap¬ 
preciation of many passages. The introduction 
of such scenes as the Miracle-Play or the Monas¬ 
tery-Cellar in the ‘Golden Legend,* the object of 
which was not clearly apparent at the time that 
work was published, is now explained and justi¬ 
fied. Much that seemed isolated or fragmentary 
falls at once into its true place, and receives anew 
meaning as the member of a grander body, the 
proportions of which are now seen for the first 
time. Thus, the addition of the Apostles’ Creed, 
as an epilogue to the ‘ Divine Tragedy, ’ loses the 
theological or ecclesiastical character which it 
seemed to wear, and assumes a subtle relation to 
the leading idea, which the reader will interpret 
according to the spirit in which he apprehends 
that idea. 

“ ‘ Christus, * in the ‘ Divine Tragedy, * declares 
His nature whenever he appears- He is the 


* New York Weekly Tribune, December 27,1871. 
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Healer and the Teacher, and His Pivinity pro¬ 
claims itself, from first to last, through His Hu¬ 
manity, The poet has mnnifested a higher art, 
and achieved a higher success in forbearing, than 
any of his predecessors have done in daring. As 
no sect can specially claim, so none can reject, 
the Christ he has transferred from the Gospels. 
"VVhat Mr. Longfellow has net done in the work is 
even % more striking evidence of bis genius than 
what he has done. ” 

Tfiree Books of Song appeared in 18'r2. Its 
first part — Tales of a Wayside Inn: The Second 
I)aij^ —is similar in plan to the first series, and 
loses nothing in spirit by the continuation. The 
old legend of the Bell of Atri ” with its teach¬ 
ings of humanity towards a brute servitor, is 
told with pathos. “The Cobbler of Hage- 
nan” brings the mercliandizing Tetzel on the 
scene, to the utter discomfiture of that monk¬ 
ish dealer in souls, ‘^The Legend Beantifnl” 
and “Lady Wentworth” appear, while the 
Eastern tale of Kambaln, originally published 
in Flouer-de-Luee^ is now skilfully woven into 
the context. Judas Maccaheeus forms the sec¬ 
ond book of this work, and is devoted to the 
.fierce struggle of the Jews for the religions in¬ 
dependence of their nation. Book third is en¬ 
titled “A Handful of Translations,” and contains 
spirited renderings from the Persian, French, 
G-ennan and Italian. Aftermath^ a similar vol¬ 
ume of minor poems, followed a year later. 

The multifoi’m issues of the works of this 
poet attest his great popularity. Besides the 
plain and illustrated editions of many individual 
poems, four editions of his complete Poetical 
Works have appeared in as many years; four 
volumes, duodecimo, in 1866; one, “Diamond,” 
1867; one, octavo, 1808; one, “RedLine,” 1869. 
“A Household Edition” also appeared in the 
autumn of 1873. In 1866, a revised edition of 
his Prose Works^ was published in three volumes. 
Four years later appeared, from the press of 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, a new and re¬ 
vised edition of The Poets and Poetry of Europe : 
with Introductions and Biographical Notices, 
The aj>pendix to this comprehensive and stand¬ 
ard work contained additional translations from 
the Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, German, Dutch, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese lan¬ 
guages. i 

^THE CHIIJ)RBIT’'s HOUR. 

Between the dark and the daylight, 

When the night is beginning to lower. 

Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 

That is known as the Children’s Hour. 

I hear, in the chamber above me, 

The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight. 
Descending the broad hall stair. 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 

And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper, and then a silence: 

Yet I know by their merry eyes ! 

They are plotting and planning together ! 

To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall I 

They climb up into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair ; 

If I try to escape, they surround me; 

They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses, 

Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 

Do you think, 0 blue-eyed banditti, 

Because you have scaled the wall. 

Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ? 

I have you fast in my fortress, 

And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 

And there I will keep you forever. 

Yes, forever and a day. 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin. 

And moulder in dust away I 

^’DAYBREAK. 

A wind came up out of the sea, 

And said, “0 mists, make room for me.” 

It hailed the ships, and cried “Sail on 
Ye mariners, the night is gone.” 

And hurried landward far away, 

Crying, “Awake! it is the day.” 

It said unto the forest, “ Shout! 

Hang all your leafy banners out! ” 

It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 
And said, “0 bird, awake and sing.” 

And o’er the farms, “0 chanticleer, 

Your clarion blow; the da^ is near.” 

It whispered to the fields of corn, 

“Bow down, and hail the coming morn.” 

It shouted through the belfry tower, 
“Awake, 0 bell! proclaim the hour.’^ 

It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, “ Not yet! in quiet lie.” 


WEARIN'ESS. 

0 little feet! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears. 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load 
I, nearer to the wayside inn, 

Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 

Am weary, thinking of your road! 

0 little hands! that, weak and strong, 
Have still to serve or rule so long, 

Have still so long to give or ask: 

I, who so much with book and pen 
Have toiled among my fellow-men, 

Am weary, thinking of your task. 

0 little hearts! that throb and heat 
W’ith such impatient, feverish heat, 

Such limitless and strong desires; 

Mine that so long has glowed and burned, 
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Witli passions info asbes turned 
Now covers and conceals its fires. 

0 little souls I as pure and white 
And crystalline as rays of light 
Direct from heaven, their source divine; 
Refracted through the mist of years, 

How red my setting sun appears, 

How lurid looks this soul of mine I 

^ KILLED AT THE FORD. 

He is dead, the beautiful youth. 

The heart of honor, the tongue of truth. 

He the life and light of us all. 

Whose voice was blithe as a bugle-call, 

Whom all eyes followed with one consent, 

The cheer of whose laugh, and whose pleasant 
word, 

Hushed all murmurs of discontent. 

Only last night as we rode along 
Down the dark of the mountain gap, 

To visit the picket-guard at the ford, 

Little dreaming of any mishap. 

He was humming the words of some old song: 

“ Two red roses he had on his cap 

And another he bore at the point of his sword.^’ 

Sudden and swift a whistling ball 

Came out of the wood, and the voice was still; ■ 

Something I heard in the darkness fall, 

And for a moment my blood grew chill; 

I spake in a whisper, as he who speaks 
Ldl a room where some one is lying dead; 

But he made no answer to what 1 said. 

We lifted him up to his saddle again. 

And through the mire and the mist and the rain 
Carried him back to the silent camp, 

And laid him as if asleep on his b*ed ;• 

And I saw by the light of the surgeon’s lamp 
Two white roses upon his cheeks, 

And one, just over his heart, blood-red! 

And I saw in a vision how far and fleet 
That fatal bullet went speeding forth, 

Till it reached a town in the distant North, 

Till it reached a house in a sunny street, 

Till it reached a heart that ceased to beat 
Without a murmur, without a cry; 

And a bell was tolled in that far-off town. 

For one who had passed from cross to crown. 

And the neighbors wondered that she should die. 

^ The Marriage in Cana—prom the divihbs 

TRAGEDY. 

THE MUSICIANS. 

Rise up, my love, my fair one, 

Rise up, and come away, 

For lo! the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone. 

The flowers appear on the earth, 

The time of the singing of birds is come, 

4nd the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 

THE BRIDEGROOM. 

Sweetly the minstrels sing the Song of Songs 1 
My heart runs forward with it, and I say: 

0 set me as a seal upon thy heart. 

And set me as a seal upon thy arm ; 

For love is strong as life, and strong as deathi, 
And cruel as the grave is jealousy I 


THE MtJSiaANS. 

I sleep, but my heart awaketh ; 

’Tis the voice of my beloved 
Who knocketh, saying: Open to me, 

My sister, my love, my dove, 

For my head is filled with dew, 

My locks with the drops of the night I 

THE BRIDE. 

Ah yes, I sleep, and yet my heart awaketh, * 

It is the voice of my beloved who knocks. 

THE BRIDEGROOM. 

0 beautiful as Rebecca at the fountain ! 

0 beautiful as Ruth among the sheaves! 

0 fairest among women ! 0 undefiled I 

Thou art all fair, my love, there’s no spot in thee I 

THE MUSICIANS. 

My beloved is white and ruddy, 

The chiefest among ten thousand; 

His locks are black as a raven, 

His eyes are the eyes of doves, 

Of doves by the rivers of water, 

His lips are like unto lilies,. 

Dropping sweet smelling myrrh, 

ARCHITUICLINUS. 

Who is that youth, with the dark azure eyes, 

And hair, in color like unto the wine, 

Parted upon his forehead, and behind 
Falling in flowing locks ? 

PARANYMPHUS. 

The Nazarene 

Who preacheth to the poor in field and village 
The coming of God’s Kingdom. 

ARCHITRICLINUS. 

How serene 

His aspect is! manly yet womanly. 

PARANYMPHUS. 

Most beautiful among the sons of men! 

Oft known to weep, but never known to laugh. 

ARCHITRICLINUS. 

And tell me, she with eyes of olive tint, 

And skin as fair as wheat, and pale brown hair, 
The woman at his side ? 

PARANYMPHUS. 

His mother, Mary. 

ARCHITRICLINUS. 

And the tall figure standing close behind thorn. 
Clad all in white, with face and beard like ashes. 
As if he were Elias, the White Witness, 

Come from his cave on Carmel to foreteR 
The end of all things ? 

PARANYMPHUS. 

That is Manahem 

The Essenian, he who dwells among the palms 
Near the Dead Sea. 

ARCHITRICLINUS. 

He who foretold to Herod 
He should one day be king ? 

PAEAJTYMPHUS. 

The same. 

ARCHITRICLINUS. 

Then wby 

Does he come here to sadden with his presence- 
Our marriage feast, belonging to a sect 
Haters of women, and that taste not wine? 
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THE MtrSICIAJfS. 

M.J tiTidefiled is 'but one. 

The only one of her mother. 

The choice of her that bare her; 

The daughters saw her and blessed her; 

The queens and the concubines praised her. 

Saying: Lol who is this 

That looketh forth as the morning t 

MANAHEjr, aside. 

The Euler of the Feast is gazing at me, 

As if he asked, why is that old man here 
Among the revellers? And thou, the Anointed! 
Why art thou here ? I see as in a vision 
A figure clothed in purple, crowned with thorns; 
I see a cross uplifted in the darkness, 

And hear a cry of agony, that shall echo 
Forever and forever through the world! 

ABCHITBICLXN17S. 

Grive us more wine. These goblets are all empty. 

MARY ic CHRISTUS. 

They have no wine! 

CHRISTUS. 

0 woman, what have I 

To do with thee ? Mine hour is not yet come. 
MARY, to the servants. 

Whatever he shall say to you, that do. 

CHRISTUS. 

Fill up these pots with water. 

THE MUSICIANS. 

Come, my beloved, 

Let us go forth into the field, 

Let us lodge in the villages; 

Let us get up early to the vineyards. 

Let us see if the vine flourish, 

Whether the tender grape appear, 

And the pomegranates bud forth. 

CHRISTUS. 

Draw out now 

And hear unto the Euler of the Feast. 

WANAHEM, aside. 

0 thou, brought up among the Essenians, 
Nurtured in abstinence, taste not the wine ! 

It is the poison of dragons from the vineyards 
Of Sodom, and theta&te of death is in it! 

ARCHITRICLINU8 to the BRIDEGROOM. 

All men set forth good wine at the beginning; 
And when men have well drunk, that which ia 
worse, 

But thou hast kept the good wine until now. 
MANAHEM, aside. 

The things that have been and shall he no more, 
The things that are, and that hereafter shall be, 
The things that might have been, and yet were 
not. 

The fading twilight of great joys departed, 

The daybreak of great truths as yet unrisen. 

The intuition and the expectation 

Of something, which, when come, is not the same, 

Blit only like its forecast in men’s dreams, 

The longing, the delay, and the delight, 

Sweeter for the delay; youth, hope, love, death. 
And disappointment, which is also death, 

All these make up the sum of human life; 

A dream within a dream, a wind at night 
Howling across the desert in despair, 

Seeking for something, lost, it cannot find. 


Fate or foreseeing, or whatever name 
Men call it, matters not; what is to be 
Hath been fore-written in the thought divine 
From the beginning. None can hide from it, 

But it will find him out; nor run from it. 

But it o’ertaketh him! The Lord hath said it. 

THE BRIDEGROOM to the BRIDE, outhehalcony. 

When Abraham went with Sarah into Egypt, 

The land was all illumined with her beauty ; 

But thou dost make the very night itself 
Brighter than day! Behold, in glad procession. 
Crowding the threshold of the sky above us, 

The stars come forth to meet thee with their lamps; 
And the soft winds, the ambassadors of flowers. 
From neighboring gardens, and from fields unseen, 
Come laden with odors unto thee, my Queen! 

THE MUSICIANS. 

Awake, 0 north-wind. 

And come, thou wind of the South, 

Blow, blow up my garden 

That the spices thereof may flow out. 


^'Ecce Homo. 

PILATE, on the Tessellated Pavement in front of Me 
Palace, 

Ye have brought unto me this man, as one 
Who doth pervert the people; and behold! 

I have examined him, and found no fault 
Touching the things whereof ye do accuse him. 
No, nor yet Herod; for I sent you to him, 

And nothing worthy of death he findeth in him. 
Ye have the custom at the lassover, 

That one condemned to death shall he released. 
Whom will ye, then, that 1 release to you? 

Jesus Barabbas, called the Son of Shame, 

Or Jesus, Son of Joseph, called the Christ ? 

THE PEOPLE, shouting. 

Not this man, but Barabbas. 

PILATE. 

What then will ye 

That I should do with him that is called Christ ? 


Crucify him! 


THE PEOPLE. 
PILATE. 


Why, what evil hath he done? 
Lo, I have found no cause of death in him; 
I will chastise him, and then let him go. 


THE PEOPLE, more vehemently. 

Crucify him! crucify him ! 


A MESSENGER, tO PILATE. 

Thy wife sends 

This message to thee: Have thou naught to do 
With that just man ; for I this day in dreams 
Have suffered many things because of him. 

PILATE, aside. 

The Gods speak to us in our dreams. I tremble 
At what I have to do ! O Claudia, 

How shall I save him? Yet one effort more, 

Or he must perish! 

Washes his hands before them. 

I am innocent 

Of the blood o"^ this just person; see ye to it! 

THE PEOPLE. 

Let his blood be on us and on our children! 

VOICES, within the Palace. 

Put on thy royal robes ; put on thy crown. 
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And take thy sceptre T Hail, thou King of the 
Jews! 

PILATE. 

I bring him forth to you, that ye may know 
I find no fault in him. Behold the man I 

CERISTUS is led in/ with the purple robe and crown of 
thorns, 

CHIEF PRIESTS and OPPICERS. 

Crucify him I crucify him I 

PILATE. 

Take ye him ; 

1 find no fault in him. 

CHIEF PEIESTS, 

We have a Law, 

And hy our Law he ought to die; because 
He made himself to be the Son of God. 

PILATE, aside. 

Ah. there are Sons of Gods, and demi-gods 
More than ye know, ye ignorant High-Priests 1 


To CHRISTOS.' 

Whence art thou ? 

CHIEF PRIESTS. 

Crucify him I crucify him ! 

PILATE to CHRISTTJS. 

Dost thou not answer me ? Dost thou not know 
That I have power enough to crucify thee t 
That I have also power to set thee free ? 


CHRISTOS. 

Thou couldest have no power at all against me 
Except that it were given thee from above; 
Therefore hath he that sent me unto thee 
The greater sin. 

CHIEF PRIESTS. 

If thou let this man go, 

Thou art not Csesar^s friend. For whosoever 
fiTaketh himself a King, speaks against Caesar. 

PILATE, 

Ye Jews, behold your King I 


Crucify him. I 


CHIEF PRIESTS. 

Away with him t 


PILATE. 

Shall I crucify your King ? 


CHIEF PRIESTS. 

We have no King but Caesar 1 


PILATE. 

Take him, then. 
Take him, ye cruel and bloodthirsty Priests, 

More merciless than the plebeian mob. 

Who pity and spare the fainting gladiator 
Blood stained in Roman amphitheatres, — 

Take him, and crucify him if you will; 

But if the immortal Gods do ever mingle 
With the affairs of mortals, which I doubt not, 
And hold the attribute of justice dear, 

They will commission the Eumenides 
To scatter you to the four winds of heaven, 
Exacting tear for tear, and blood for blood. 

Sere, take ye this inscription, Priests, and nail it 
Upon the cross, above your victim’s head: 

Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews. 


^ Finale to Chbisths. 

SAINT JOHN, wandering over the face of the JSarth, 
ST, JOHN. 

The Ages come and go, 

The Centuries pass as Years; 

My hair is white as the snow. 

My feet are weary and slow, 

The earth is wet with my tears! 

The kingdoms crumble and fall 
Apart, like a ruined wall, 

Or a bank that is undermined 
By a river’s ceaseless flow, 

And leave no trace behind! 

The world itself is old; 

The portals of Time unfold 

On hinges of iron, that grate 

And groan with the rust and the weight. 

Like the hinges of a gate 

That hath fallen to decay; 

But the evil doth not cease; 

There is war instead of peace, 

Instead of love there is hate ; 

And still I must wander and wait, 

Still I must watch and pray, 

Not forgetting in whose sight, 

A thousand years in their flight 
Are as a single day. 

The life of man is a gleam. 

Of light that comes and goes 
Like the course of the Holy Stream, 

The cityless river, that flows 
From fountains no one knows. 

Through the Lake of Galilee, 

Through forests and level lands, 

Over rocks, and shallows, and sands 
Of a wilderness wild and vast. 

Till it findeth its rest at last 
In the desolate Dead Sea! 

But alas ! alas for me, 

Not yet this rest shall be I 

What, then! doth Charity fail? 

Is Faith of no avail ? 

Is Hope blown out like a light 
By a gust of wind in the night ? 

The clashing of creeds, and the strife 
Of the many beliefs, that in vain 
Perplex man’s heart and brain, 

Are nought but the rnstle of leaves, 

When the breath of God upheaves 
The boughs of the Tree of Life, 

And they subside again 1 

And I remember still 

The words, and from whom they came. 

Not he that repeateth the name. 

But he that doeth the will! 

And Him evermore I behold 
Walking in Galilee, 

Through the cornfield’s waving gold. 

In hamlet, in wood, and in wold, 

By the shores of the Beautiful Sea. 

He toucheth the sightless eyes; 

Before him the demons flee; 

To the dead he sayeth : Arise! 

To the living ; Follow me 1 
And that voice still soundeth on 
From the centuries that are gone, 

To the centuries that shall be. 


CHIEF PRIESTS. 

Nay, we entreat, write not, the King of the Jews; 
But that he said; I am the King of the Jews! 

PILATE, 

Enough. What I have written, I have written! 


From all vain pomps aud shows, 
From the pride that overflows, 
And the false conceits of men; 
From all the narrow rules 
And subtleties of Schools, 

And the craft of tongue and pen; 
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Bewildered in its search, 
Bewildered with the cry: 

Bo, here! lo, there, the Church! 

Poor, sad Humanity — 

Through all the dust and heat 
Turns back with bleeding feet 
By the weary road it came, 

Unto the simple thought 
By the Great Master taught, 

And that remainetb still: 

Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will! 


^ THE BOY AND THE BROOK. 

Aft Armernan P<y}utar Song, from the Prate Venion of Alislhait, 

Down from yon distant mountain height 

The brooklet flows through the village street; 
A hoy comes forth to wash his hands, 

Washing, yes washing, there he stands, 

In the water cool and sweet. 

Brook, from what mountain dost thou come? 

0 my brooklet cool and sweet! 

I come from yon mountain high and cold, 

Where lieth the new snow oh the old, 

And melts in. the summer heat. 

Brook, to what river dost thou go? 

0 my brooklet cool and sweet I 
I go to the river there below 
Where in hunches the violets grow, 

And sun and shadow meet. 

Brook, to what garden dost thou go ? 

0 my brooklet cool and sweet I 
I go to the garden in the vale 
Where all night long the nightingale 
Her love-song doth repeat. 

Brook, to what fountain dost thou go ? 

0 my brooklet cool and sweet! 

I go to the fountain at whose brink 
The maid that loves thee comes to drink, 

And whenever she looks therein, 

I rise to meet her, and kiss her chin, 

And my joy is then complete. 

FROM PIIilCAJA. 

Italy I Italy I thou who ’rt doomed to wear 
The fatal gift of beauty, and possess 
The dower funest of infinite wretchedness, 
Written upon thy forehead by despair; 

Ah 1 would- that thou wert stronger, or less fair, 
That they might fear thee more, or love thee 
less, 

Who in the splendor of thy loveliness 
Seem wasting, yet to mortal combat dare! 

Then from the Alps I should not see descending. 
Such torrents of armed men, nor Gallic horde 
Drinking the wave of Po, distained with gore, 
Nor should I see thee girded with a sword 
Not thine, and with the stranger’s arm con¬ 
tending, 

Victor or vanquished, slave forevermore. 

^ FLOWER-BE-LtJCE. 

Beautiful lily, dwelling by still rivers, 

Or solitary mere, 

Or where the sluggish meadow-brook delivers 
Its waters to the weir!. 


Thou laughest at the mill, the whirr and worry 
Of spindle and of loom, 

And the great wheel that toils amid the hurry 
And rushing of the flume. 

Born to the purple, born to joy and pleasance. 
Thou dost not toil nor spin, 

But makest glad and radiant with thy presence 
The meadow and the lin. 

The wind blows and uplifts thy drooping banner. 
And round thee throng and run 
The rushes, the green yeomen of thy manor, 

The outlaws of the sun. 

The burnished dragon-fly is thy attendant, 

And tilts against the field, 

And down the listed sunbeam rides resplendent, 
With steel-blue mail and shield. 

Thou art the Iris, fair among the faires", 

Who, armed with golden rod 
And winged with the celestial azure, bearest 
The message of some god. 

Thou art the Muse, who far from crowded cities 
Hauntest the sylvan streams. 

Playing on pipes of reed the artless ditties, 

That come to us as dreams. 

0 flower-de-luce, bloom on, and let the river 
Linger to kiss thy feet I 
0 flower of song, bloom on, and make forever 
The world more fair and sweet. 

Extract from the Divine Comedt. 

THE GATE OP HELL—PROM INPERNO. 

Through me the way is to the city dolent; 
Through me the way is to eternal dole; 
Through me the way among the people lost. 
Justice incited my sublime Creator; 

Created me divine Omnipotence, 

The highest Wisdom and the primal Love. 
Before me there were no created things, 

Only eterne, and I eternal last. 

All hope abandon, ye who enter in ! 

These words in sombre color I beheld 
Written upon the summit of a gate; 

, Whence I: “Their sense is, Master, hard to 
me! ” 

And he to me, as one experienced: 

“ Here all suspicion needs must he abandoned, 
All cowardice must needs he here extinct. 

We to the place have come, where I have told thee 
Thou shalt behold the people dolorous 
Who have foregone the good of intellect.” 
And after be had* laid his hand on mine 

With joyful mien, whence I wms comforted,- 
He led me in among thp secret things. 

There sighs, complaints, and ululations loud 
Eesounded through the air without a star. 
Whence I, at the beginning, wept thereat. 
Languages diverse, horrible dialects. 

Accents of anger, words of agony. 

And voices high and hoarse, with sound of 
hands, 

Made up a tumult that goes whirling on 
Forever in that air for ever black, 

Even as the sand doth, when the whirlwind 
breathes. 

And I, who had my head with horror bound. 

Said; “ Master, what is this which now I hear? 
What folk is this, which seems by pain so 
vanquished ? ” 

And he to me : “ This miserable mode 

Maintain the melancholy souls of those 
Who lived withouten infamy or praise. 
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Commingled are they with that caitiff choir 
Of Angels, who haye not rebellions been, 

Nor faithful were to God, but were for sell 
The heavens expelled them, not to be less fair; 
Nor them the nethermore abyss receives. 

For glory none the damned would have from 
them.” 

And I: ‘*0 Master, what so grievous is 

To these, that maketh them lament so sore?” 
He answered: ** I will tell thee very briefly. 
These have no longer any hope of death; 

And this blind life of theirs is so debased, 
They envious are of every other fate. 

No fame of them the world permits to be; 
Misericord and Justice both disdain them. 
Let us not speak of them, but look, and pass.” 
And I, who looked again, beheld a banner. 

Which, whirling rounds ran on so rapidly. 
That of all pause it seemed to me indignant; 
And after it there came so long a train 

Of people, that I ne’er would have believed 
That ever Death so many had undone. 


Mr. Samuel Longfellow, a brother of the pre¬ 
ceding, an accomplished Unitarian divine, is the 
minister of a congn^tion at Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
was a ^aduate of Harvard of the class of 1839. He 
has written, several hymns which are included in 
the collection of Higginson and Johnston. In 
1853 he prej^ared a tasteful collection of poetry, 
published by Ticknor and Co., entitled, Tlm^ 
latta: a Booh for the Sea Side. Among its 
numerous articles we notice this single oontibu- 
tion of his own. 


gVB S lI fC WAUK BT THB BAT. 

The evening hour had brought its peace. 

Brought end of toil to weary day; 

From wearyirig thoughts to fiud release, 

I sought the sands that skirt the bay. 

Dark rain-clouds southward hovering nigh, 

Gave to tlie sea their leaden hue, 

But in the west the open sky, 

Its rose-light on the waters threw. 

I stood, with heart more quiet grown, 

And watched the pulses of the tide, 

The huge black i^ocks, the sea weeds brown. 

The grey beach stretched on either side. 

The boat that dropped its one white sail. 

Where the ste^ yellow bank ran down. 

And o’er the clamp of willows pale, 

The white towers of the neigliboring town. 

A cool light brooded o’er the land, 

A changing lustre Ht the bay; 

The tide just pWhe i along the sand, 

And voices bounded far away. 

The Past came up to Memoi*y*s eye. 

Dark with some clouds of leaden hue. 

But many a space of open sky 

Its rose-light on those waters threw. 

Then came to me the dearest friend, 

Whose beauteous soul doth, like the sea, 

To all thirrgs fair new beauty lend, 

Tiansfiguriiig the earth to me. 

The thoughts ti>at lips wuld never tell. 

Through subtler senses were made known; 

1 raised iny eyes,^—tlie darkness fell,— 

■ I stood upon the sands, alone. 

** With Rev. S. Johnson, he edited Hymns of 
the in 1864. 
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Mb. Hekbert presents the somewhat rare combi¬ 
nation in this country, where too little attention is 



given to physical in connexion with mtellectoal 
training, of the scholar, the sportsman, and the 
novelist. He is the eldest son of Uie Hon. 
and Rev. William Herbert, Dean of Manchester, 
author of the poem of Attila, and a second son of 
the Earl of Carnarvon. He was born in London, 
April 7, 1807, was educated at home under a pri¬ 
vate tutor until twelve years of age, and then, 
after a year passed at a private sdiool, sent to 
Eton, April, 1820. In October, 1825, he entered 
Cains College, Cambridge, and was graduated 
with distinction in January, 1829. At the close 
of the tbliowing year he removed to the United 
States, and has since resided in the city of New 
York and at his country seat, the Oedam, in its 
vicinity at Newark. Dnring the eight years after 
his arrival he was employed as principal Greek 
teacher in the classical school of the Rev. R. 
Townsend Iluddart in the City of New York. 
In 1833, in company with Mr. A. D. Patterson, 
he commenced the American Monthly Magazine, 
which he conducted, after the conclusion of the 
second year, in connexion with Mr. 0. F. Hoff¬ 
man until 1836, when the periodical passed into 
the charge of Mr. Park Benjamin. Nearly one 
half the matter of several numbers was written 
by Mr. Herbert, who kept up a fine spirit of scho¬ 
larship in its pages. In 1834 an historical novel, 
which he had commenced in the nuigazine, The 
Brothers^ a Tale of the Frmde^ '"'as published by 
the Harpers. It was followed in 1837 by Groin- 
well.^ in 1843 by Marmaduhe WyiU.^ and in 1848 
by The Roman Trmtor.^ a classical romance 
founded on the Conspiracy of Catiline. 

During the period of the, puhlicaticin of these 
works Mr. Herbert was alM> a constant contributor 
to the New- York Spirit of the Times. His sport¬ 
ing articles in that periodical have been collected 
■under the titles of My Shooting Box^ The Wofr- 
wich Woodlands.^ and Field Sports of the United 
States. Tlie last of these extends to two volumes 
octavo, and contains, in addition to the matters 
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especially pertaining to Venator and Fhcator^ a 
full account of the characteristics of the fish, flesh, 
and fowl treated of. 

Mr. Ilerhert, in his division of his time, must 
nearly realize that of Izaak Walton’s Scholar, “all 
summer in the field and all winter in the study,” 
as in addition to the productions we have men¬ 
tioned he has written a fine metrical translation 
of the Agamemnon, published in a small volume, 
with a number of briefer versions from the clas¬ 
sics, in the “ Literary World” and other periodi¬ 
cals. He has also been a constant contributor of 
tales and sketches, mostly drawn from romantic 
incidents in European history, to the monthly ma¬ 
gazine, Several of these have been collected into 
volumes under the titles of The Ga^ialiera of Eng¬ 
land^ or the Times of the Eeeolatiom o/'1642 and 
1688; The Knights of England^ France^ and Scot-- 
land; Bxdlthe Ohemodursif France from the Gru- 
saders to theMarmehals of Louis XIV. He has 
also collected two volumes on the classical period, 
The Gaptaim of the Old Worlds their Gampaigns^ 
Gharacter, and Gonducty as Compared with the 
Great Modern SirategisiSy an account of the great 
military leaders who flourished from the time of 
the Persian Wars to the Roman Republic; and a 
work, The Captains of the Roman Repuilie, 

Mr. Herbert’s style is ample and flowing, with a 
certain finished; elegance marking the true man 
of letters. Though only occasionally putting his 
pen to verse, a poetical spirit of enthusiasm runs 
through his writings. 

The latest productions of Mr. Herbert were a' 
series of works, of a somewhat elaborate charac¬ 
ter, on hunting and fishing, prepared for the New 
York publishers, Messrs. Stringer <fc Townsend. 
One of these was entitled, Franh Forester's Fish 
and Fishing of the United States and British 
Provinces of Worth America^ and was illustrated 
from drawings by the author. It was received 
with favor and has passed through several editions. 
Another work on the same general plan, the last, 
we believe, which engaged his attention, bears the 
title, Frank Forester''s Horse and Horsemanship 
of the United States and British Provinces of 
Worth America. Like the former, it was hand¬ 
somely illustrated, though not by the author. 

Mr. Herbert’s life was marred by his irregulari¬ 
ties, though in spite of them he was capable of 
much continued literary exertion, calling not 
only for the exercise of the finer susceptibilities, 
but at times for exact and laborious scholarship. 
Early education and mental training and a rugged 
constitution, proof against the rudest excesses, 
enabled him to pursue the career of authorship 
with credit and success under circumstances 
which would have rendered most persons inca¬ 
pable of exertion. His powerful w'ill, however, 
yielded at last to his depressing mode of life,, and 
he fell by his own hand, committing suicide at 
a hotel in New York, on a temporary absence 
from the cottage which he usually occupied at 
Newark, New Jersey, May 17, 1858. He left a 
“letter ” to the press, imploring “silence ’’‘over 
his personal a.fiairs, and another to the coroner, 
assigning as a motive to liis act the disappoint¬ 
ments-of a “long, sad, solitary, and weary life,” 


THE LAST BEAE ON THE HILLS OP 'WARWICK. 

It was a hot and breathless afternoon, toward the 
last days of July—one of those days of fiery, scorch¬ 
ing heat, that drive the care-worn citizens from their 
great red-hot oven, into those calm and peaceful 
shades of the sweet unsophisticated country, which, 
to them, savour far more of purgatory than they do 
of paradise,—“ for quiet, to quick bosoms, is a hell,” 
—and theirs are quick enough, heaven knows, in 
Wall-street It was a hot and breathless afternoon 
—the sun, which had been scourging the faint earth 
all day long with a degree of heat endurable by 
those alone who can laugh at one liundred degrees 
of Fahrenheit, was stooping toward the western verge 
of heaven; but no drop of diamond dew had as yet 
fallen to refresh the innocent flowers, that hung their 
! beads like maidens smitten by passionate and ill- 
requited love; no indication of the evening breeze 
had sent its welcome whisper among the motionless 
and silent tree-tops. Such was the season and the 
hour when, having started, long before Dan Phoebus 
had arisen from his bed, to beat the mountain swales 
about the greenwood lake, and having bagged, by 
dint of infinite exertion and vast sudor, present alike 
to dogs and men, our thirty couple of good summer 
Woodcock, Archer and I paused on the bald scalp of 
Round Mountain. 

Crossing a little ridge, we came suddenly upon the 
loveliest and most fairy-looking ghyll —for I must 
have recourse to a north-country word to denote that 
which lacks a name in any other dialect of the An¬ 
glo-Norman tongue—ever looked upon. Not, at 
the most, about twenty yards wide at the brink, nor 
above twelve in depth, it was clothed with a dense 
rich growth of hazel, birch, and juniper; the small 
rill brawling and sparkling in a thousand mimic ca¬ 
taracts over the tiny limestone ledges which opposed 
its progress—a beautiful profusion of wild flowers— 
the tail and vivid spikes of the bright scarlet habe- 
naria—^the gorgeous yellow cups of the low-growing 
enothera—and many gaily-colored creepers decked 
the green marges of the water, or curled, in cluster¬ 
ing beauty, over the neighbouring coppice. We fol¬ 
lowed for a few paces this fantastic cleft, until it 
widened into a circular recess or cove—^the summit- 
level of its waters—whence it dashed headlong, 
some twenty-five or thirty feet, into the chasm be¬ 
low. The floor of this small basin was paved with 
the bare rock, through the very midst of which tlie 
little stream had worn a channel scarcely a foot ia 
depth, its clear cold waters glancing like crystal 
over its pebbly bed. On three sides it was hemmed 
in by steep banks, so densely set with the evergreen 
junipers, interlaced and matted with cat-briars and 
other creeping plants, that a small dog could not, 
without a struggle, have forced its way thrt>ugh the 
close thicket. On the foui*th side, fronting the open¬ 
ing of the rift by which the waters found their 
egress, there stood a tall, flat face of granite rock, 
completely blocking up the glen, perfectly smooth’ 
and slippery, until it i*eaehed the height of forty 
feet, when it became uneven, and broke*into many 
craggy steps and seams, from one of which shot out 
the broad stem and gnarled branches of an aged oak, 
overshadowing, with its grateful umbrage, the se¬ 
questered source of that wild mountain spring. The 
small cascade, gushing from an aperture midway the 
height of the tall cliif, leaped, in a single glittering 
thread, scarcely a foot broad, and but an inch or two 
in volume, into the little pool which it had worn 
out for its own reception in the hard stone at tlie 
bottom. Immediately behind this natural fountain, 
which, in its free leap, formed an arch of several feet 
in diameter, might be seen a small and craggy aper- 
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tlire, but little latter than tbe entrance of a common 
veil, situate close to the rock’s base, descending in a 
direction nearly perpendicular for several feet, as 
might be easily discovered from •without. 

There, Frank,” cried Harry, as he pointed to the 
cave—“ there is -the scene of my Bear story; and 
here, as I told you, is the sweetest nook, and freshest 
spring, you ever saw or tasted 1” 

“ For the sight,” replied I, “ I confess. As to the 
taste, I will speak more presently.” WIdle I replied, 
I was engaged in producing from my pocket our 
slight stores of pilot biscuit, salt, and hard-boiled 
whereunto Harry contributed his quota in the 
shape of a small piece of eold salt pork, and—^tell it 
not in Gath—two or three young, green-topped, 
summer onions. Two mode^}T5i2ed dram bottles, 
duly supplied with old Farintosh, and a dozeii or 
two of right Manilla cheroots, arranged in tempting 
order, beside the brimming basin of the nymph-like 
cascade, completed our arrangement; and, after 
having laved our heated brows and hands, berimed 
with gunpowder, and stained with the red witness 
of volucrine slaughter, stretched on the cool granite 
floor, and sheltered fi-om the fierce rays of the sum¬ 
mer sun by the dairk foliage of the oak—^we feasted, 
happier and more eontent with our frugal ftwe, than 
the most lordly epicure that ever strove to stimulate 
his appetite to the appreciation of fresh luxuries. 

** Well, Harry,” exclaimed I, when I was satiate 
with food, and while, having already quaffed two 
moderate horns, I was engaged in emptying, alas! 
tlie last remaining drops of whiskey into the silver 
cup, sparkling with pure eold water—“ Well, Harry, 
the spring t« fresh, and cold, and tasteless, as any 
water I ever did taste! Pity it were not situate in 
some Faun-haunted glen of green Arcadia, or some 
sweet flower-enamelle^l dell of merry England, that 
it might have a meeter legend for romantic ears than 
your Bear story—some minstrel dream of Dryad, or 
Oread, or of Diaa'a train, mortal-wooed!—some 
frolic tide of Obei*on and his blithe Titania!—or, 
stranger yet, some thrilling and disastrous lay, after 
the German scht»ol,of woman wailitig for her demon 
lover I But, sith it may not be, let’s have the Bear.” 

** Well, then,” replied that worthy, “ first, as you 
must know, the hero of my tale is—alas! that I must 
say rather—a brother of Tom Draw, than whmn 

no braver nor more honest man, no warmer friend, 
no keener sportsnnin, ever departed to his long last 
home, dewed by the tears of all who knew him. He 
—but it boots not to weave long reminiscences— 
ou know the brother who still survives; and, 
nowing him, you have the veritable picture of the 
defunct, as regards soul, I mean, and spirit—^for he 
was not a mountain in the flesh, but a man only— 
and a stout and good, one—^as, even more than my 
assertion, my now forthcomiiig tale will testify. It 
was the very first winter I had passed in the bnited 
States, that I was staying up here for the first time 
likewise. I had, of course, become speedily intimate 
with Tom, with whom, indeed, it needs no longer 
space so to become; and scarcely less familiar with 
his brother, who, at that time, held a farm in the 
valley just below our feet. I had been resident at 
Tom’s above six weeks; an^ during that spell, as 
he would caU it, we had achieved much highly plea¬ 
sant and exciting slaughter of Quail, W oodcock, and 
Partridge^ not overlooking sundi'y Foxes, red, black, 
and grey, and four or five right Sta^ of ten, whose 
blood had dyed the limpid waters of the Greenwood 
Lake. It was late in ^e autumn; the leaves had 
fallen; and lot one morning we awoke and found 
the earth carpeted far and near with smooth white 
snow. Enough had fallen in the night to cover the 
whole surface of the fields, hill, vale, and cultivated 


level, with one wide vest of virgin purity—but that 
was all I for it had cleared off early in the moming, 
and frozen somewhat crisply; and then a brisk 
breeze rising, had swept it from the trees, before the 
sun had gained sufficient power to thaw the burthen 
of the lo^ed brancht*^ 

Tom and I, therefore, set forth, after breakfast, 
with dog and gun, to beat up a large bevy of Quail 
which we had found on the preceding evenii g, when 
it was quite too late to profit by the find, in a great 
buckwheat stubble, a quarter of a mile hence on the 
Anthem slope. Ai’ter a meiTy tramp, we flushed 
them in a hedgerow, drove them up into this swale, 
and used them up considerable, as Tom said The 
last three birds pitched into tlmt bank just above 
you; and, as wo followed them, we came across 
what Tom pronounced, upon tlie instaiit, to' be the 
fresh track of a Bear. Leaving the meaner game, 
we set ourselves to work immediately to trail old 
bruin to his lair, if possible;—the leather that, from 
the loss of a toe, Tom contidently, and 'with many 
oatlis, asserted that this wsis no other than *the 
damndest etamal biggest Bar tliat ever had been 
knowed in Warwick,’—one that had been acquainted 
with the sheep and calves of all the farmers round, 
for many a year of n\)t and impunity. In less tiban 
ten minutes we had traced him to this cave, where- 
unto the ti*aek led visibly, and whence no track re- 
turnett The moment we had housed him, Tom left 
me with directions to sit down close to the den’s 
mouth, and theie to smoke my cigar, and talk to 
myself aloud, until his return from reconnoitrii g 'the 
locale^ and learning whether our friend hud my se¬ 
cond exit to his snug kiemcUia, *You needn’t be 
seaFt now, I tell you, Archer,’ he concluded; * for 
he’s a deal too ’cute to come out, or even show his 
nose, while he smells ’bacca and hexirs woicea. I’ll 
be back to-rights T 

“After some twenty-five or thirty minutes, back 
he came, blown and tired, but in extiatirdiuary 
glee! 

“' There’s no help for it, Archer; he’s got to sm^ 
hell anyways!—^there’s not a hole in the hull bin 
side, but this!’ 

“ ‘ But can we bolt him ?’ inquired I, somewhat 
dubiously. 

“ * bartain V replied he, scornfully,—‘ sartain; 
what is there now to hinder us? I’ll bide here qui¬ 
etly, while you cuts down into the village, and brings 
ail hands as you can raise—and bid them bring lots 
of blankets, and an axe or two, and all there is in the 
house to eat and drink, both: and a heap of straw. 
JSow don’t be stoppiu’ to ask me no questions—!>bin 
it, I say, and jest call in and tell my brother what 
we’ve done, and start him up i^ere right awaiy— 
leave me your gun, and all o’ them cigars. ISow, 
stuck it.’. 

“Well, away I went, and, in less than an hour, 
we had a dozen able-bodied men, wiih axes, arms, 
provisions—edible and jiotable—enough fora week’s 
consumption, on the ground, where we found Tom 
and his brother, both keeping good watch and ward. 
The first step was to prepare a shai.ty, as it was 
evident there was small chance of bolting him ere 
nightfall. This was soon done, and our party was 
immediately divided into gangs, so that we might be 
on the alert both day and night. A mighty fire was 
next kindled over the cavern’s mouth—the rLl havii^ 
been turned aside—^in hopes that we might smoke 
him out. After this method had been ^ ried all th^ 
day, and all night, it was found wholly useless—^the 
cavern having many rifts and rents, ^ we could see 
by the fumes which arose from the earf^ at several 
points, whereby the smoke escaped without becom¬ 
ing dense enough to force oujr to bolt. We 
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i^eit dop ; ibw of best the eoiintry could 

.frodjuee 'were seat ia, aad a most demoniacal afiray 
/and hubbub followed within the bowels of the eai*th- 
fast rock;: but^ in a little while, three of our canine 
.friends were glad enough to make their exit, mam 
gled, and maimed, and bleedi.g; more fortunate 
than their companion, whose greater pluck had only 
earned for him a harder and more mournful fate. 
We sent for fire-works ; and kept up, for some three 
hours, such a din, and such a stench, as nnght have 
scared the devil from' his lair; but bmin bore it all 
with truly stoical endurance. Miners were suid- 
.moned next; and we essayed to blast the granite, 
but it was ail in vain, the hardnessof the stone defied 
our labors. Three days had passed away, and we 
were n(»w no nearer than at first—every means had 
been tried, and every means found futile. Blank 
disappoiiitment sat on every face, when Michael 
Draw, Tom’s brother, not merely volunteered, but 
could not be by any means deterred fiom going 
down into the den, and shooting the brute in its 
very hold. Dissuasion and remonstrance wei-e in 
vain—he was bent on it I—and, at length Tom, who 
had been the moat resolved in opposition, exclaimed, 

< If he will go, let himl’ so that decided the whole 
matter. 

** The cave, it seemed, had been explored already^ 
and its loeaKtiea were known to several of tlie party, > 
but more parfcieuljirly to the bold volunteer who had 
insisted on tiiis perilous enterprise. The well-like 
aperture, which could alone be seen from without, i 
descended, widening gradually as it got farther from 
the sniface, for somewhat more than eight feet. At 
that depth the fissure turned off at right ai gles, rim- 
niiig nearly horizontally^ an arch of about three feet 
in height, and some two yards in length, into a small 
and circular chamber, beyond which there was no 
passage whether for man or beast, and in which it 
. was certain that the well-known and much-detested 
Bear had taken iip his winter quarters. The plan, 
then, on which Michael had resolved, was to descet.d 
into this cavity, "with a rope securely fastened under 
his ftrm-pits, provided with a sufficient quantity of 
lights, and his good musket—to worm mmself feet 
. forward, on his back, along the horizontal tunnel, 
and to shoot at the eyes of the fierce monster, which 
would be clearly visible in tiie dark den by the re- 
ffecrion of the torches; trusting to the alertness of 
his comrades from without, who were instructed,. 
instantly on hearing the report of his musket-shot, 
to haul him out hand over hand. This mode decided 
on, it needed no long space to put it into execution. 
Two narrow laths of pifie wood were procured, and 
half a dozen anger holes drilled into each -—as many 
“Candles were i.sserted into these temporary candela- 
, bra,* and duly lighted. Th^ rope was next made fust 
about his chest—his musket carefully loaded with 
two good ounce bullets,* well wadded in greased 
.buckskin—his butcheivknife disposed in readiness to 
' meet his grasp—and. in he wentj without one shade 
of fear or doubt on his bold, san-bumt visage. As 
he descended, I confess that my heart fairly sank, 
and a faint sickness came across me, when I thought 
of the dread risk he ran in courting-the eiieounter of 
so fell a foe, wounded and farious, in that small nar -1 
row hole, where valorj nor activity, nor the higli 
heart of manhood, could be - expected to avail any-: 
thing ag linst the close hug of the shaggy monster. 

^^Tom’s ruddy face grew pale; and his huge body 
quivered with emotion, as, bidding him *■ God speed,’ 
he ^iped his brother’s fist, gave l^im the trusty piece 
which his own hand* had loaded, and saw him* gra- 
dmfUy disappear, thrusting the lights befoi’e * him 
with his feet, and holding the dong queen’s arm 
cocked and' ready in a hand that trembled^ not!i--the 


hand that trembled not of all our party I Inch 
by inch his stout frame vanished into the narrow 
fissure; and now his head disappeared, and still he 
drew the yielding rope along! ISfow he has stopped, 
there is no strain upon the cord!—^there is a pause I 
—a long and fearful pause! The men without stood 
by to haul, their arms stretched forward to their full 
extent, their sinewy frames heat to the task, and 
their rough lineaments expressive of strange agita¬ 
tion ! Tom, and myself, a id some half dozen othera, 
stood on the watch with ready rifles, lest, wounded 
and infuriate, the brute should follow hard on the 
invader of its perilous lair. Hark to that dull and 
stifle 1 growl! The watchers positively shivered, 
and their teeth chattered with excitemei it. There I 
there! that loud and bellowing root*, reverberated 
by the ten thousand echoes of the confined cavern, 
till it might have been taken for a burst of subter¬ 
raneous thunder !—that wild and fearful howl—half 
roar of fury^—^Imlf yell of mortal anguish! 

With headlong violence they hauled upon the 
creaking rope, and dragged, with terrible impetu¬ 
osity, out of the fearful cavern—-his head striking 
the granite rocks, and his limbs: fairly clattering 
against the rude projeetions, yet still with gallant 
hardihood retaining his good weapon—the sturdy 
woo Iman was whirled oat into the open air un- 
woanded; while the fierce brute within rushed after 
him to the very cavern’s mouth, raving aiid.roaring 
' till the solid momntsun seemed to shake and quiver. 
As soon as he had entered the small chtober, he 
had perceived the glaring eyeballs of the monster; 
had taken his aim stea<Bly between them, by the 
strong light of the flaring candles; and, as he said, 
had lo lged his bullets mrly—^i statement which 
- was verified by the long-drawn and painful mean¬ 
ings of the beast within. Altera while, these dread 
sounds died away, and all was still as death. Then 
once again, undaunted by his prev-ious peril, the bold 
, mmi—though, as he averred, he felt the hot breath 
of the monster on his face, so nearly had it followed 
him m his precipitate retreat—^j)repared to beard the 
savage in his hold. Agtiin he vanished from our 
sight.—again his musketohot roared like the voice 
of a volcano from .the vitals of the rock.-again, at 
mighty peril to his bones; he was dragged into day- 
ligat!—but this time, maddened with, wrath and 
fig<>ay, yelling with rage and pain, streaming with 
gore, and white with foam,.which flCw.on every side, 
churned from hb gnashing tusks, the Bear rushed 
after him* One mighty bound brought it clear oqt 
of the deep chasm—the bruised trunk'of the daring 
thuater, and theconfused group of men who had been 
stationed at the rope, and who were now, between 
anxiety andderror, floundering to .and fro, hindering 
one another^lay within' threCs or, at most, four paces 
of the frantic monster; wMle, to. increase the peril, 
a wild and illrdirected volley, fired in haste and fear, 
V was poured ‘ in by the iWatchers,' the bullets whistling 
on every . side, but with far greater peril to our 
ifriends thaa to the object of their aim. Tom drew 
his gun up Goolly^pulled-^but no spark replied to 
fs-the Unlucky flint. . with a loud.curse he dashed the 
useless musket to the graund, un^ieathed his butcher- 
; knife, and rushed on to attack .the wild beast, single- 
harided* • At the same point of time, I saw my sight, 
*a3 I fetched up my rifle, in .clear relief against the 
dark fur of the head, close to tlie. root of the left 
ear!—my fi.iger was upon , the trigger, when, mor- 
" tally Wounded long before,.exhausted by his dying 
effort--^thei. huge brute pitched headlong; without 
^iting for ray shot; and,, within ten fret of his des¬ 
tined victims, * in one wild roar expired.’ He had 
: received all four of Michael’s bullets I^the first shot 
.had plautted ione baUin his lower jawv which it had 
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shattered fearfally, and another in Hs neck I—^the 
seeond had driven one through the right eye into 
the very brain, and ent a long deep furrow on the 
crown with the other! Six hundred and odd pounds 
did he weigh I He was the largest, and the last I 
Hone of his shaggy brethren have visited, since his 
decease, the woods of Warwick!—^nor shall I ever 
more, I trust, witness so dread a peril so needlessly 
encountered,” 

GEORGE K CHEETEE 

Was born April 17, 1807, s.t Hollowell, Maine, 
He was educated at Bowdoin and at Andover, 
and onlained pastor of the Howard Street Church, 
Salem, in 1832, Five years later he visited Eu¬ 
rope, where he remained two years and a halfl In 
1839 he became pastor of the Allen Street Church, 
Jfew York, and in 1846 of the Church of the 
Puritans, a beEiutiful edifice erected by a congre- j 
gation fonned of his friends, a position whidh he ; 
still retains. In 1844 he again visited Europe for j 
a twelvemonth. 

Dr. Cheever’s first publications were the Arne- 
rican GommorirPlac6-B<>oh of Frose^ in 1828, and 
a similar volume of Poetry in 1829. These were 
followed by Studies in Poetry^ wdh Biograph caX 
Sketches of the Poets^ in 1830, and in 1832 by 
Select.ons from ArehiMshop Leighton^ with an in¬ 
troductory essay. In 1835 he acquired, a wide 
reputation as an original writer by the publica¬ 
tion of Beacon Giles's B'stillery^ a temperan'^e 
tract, describing a dream in which the demoniacal 
effects of the spirits therein concocted were em¬ 
bodied in an inferno, which was forcibly described. 
It was published on a broadside, with rude cuts, 
by no means behind the text in energy. Deacon 
Giles was a veritable person, and not relishing 
the satire as well as his neighbors, brought an 
action, the result of which confined the author 
to the Salem jail for thirty days* This was 
followed by. a similar alle^ry ^— Deaeon Jone^ 
Breto^. 

In 1^7 Mr. Cheever gave some of'tlie reselte 
of his European experien<^ to the public in the 
columns of the Mew York Ohsercer. In 1841 he 
published God?s Hand in America ; in 1842, The 
Argument for Punishment hy Beath^ and Lec¬ 
tures on the Hierarchy. In 1843, The Lectures 
on PilgrinCs Progress^ which had been previously 
delivered with great success in his own church, 
were published. Whether owing to the writer’s 
sympathy with Bunyan, from his own somewhat 
similar labors, dangers, and sufferings in the tem¬ 
perance cause, this volume is one of the ablest 
of his productions. On his return from his sec¬ 
ond visit to Europe he published The Wanderings 
of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Moni Blanc and 
the Jun^rau Alp^ a work which was favorably 
received- It was followed by The Journal of 
the Pilgrims at Ph/mouth^ m Mew Englandjy 
reprmted from the origmal rohime^ with His¬ 
torical ar^ Local IllvMraMom of Prokidmces^ 
PrimipUs^ and Persons. 

In 1849 he issued The HiU Biffimlty^ and 
other Allegories^ illustrative of the Christian ca¬ 
reer, which was followed by a somewhat similar 
work, The Windings of the Hir&r of the Water 
of Life; in 1853, The Powers of the World to 
OomOj and Voices of Mature to the Soul of Man. 

** His later works are: Leetme^ on the Life^ 


Genitts^ and Insanity^of Cowper^ 1856; God 
Against Slavery^ 1857; The Guilt of Slavery 
Demonstrated from the Hebrew and Greek Scrip¬ 
tures^ 1860; and The Bible in the Common Schools. 
He has also contributed largely to The Indepenr 
dent the Bibliotheca Sacra^ National Preacher, 
and Principia. 

Dr. Cheever's literary leisure for several years 
past has been occupied in a volume.on Biinyan’s 
Holy War, and by a work in defence of Chris¬ 
tianity and the Holy Scriptures, against the 
writings of Huxley, Tyndall, Herbert Spencer, 
and Darwin. 

ri3>£8T£tAN18V tJX BWTTZKBiLAim. 

A man should always travel in Switzerland as a 
peilestrian, if possible. There is no tellirig how 
much more perfectly he thus communes with nature, 
how much more deeply and without effort he drinks 
in the spirit of the meadows, the woods, the run¬ 
ning streams ami the mountains, ^oing by them and 
among them, as a friend with a fnend. He seems to 
hear tiie very breath of Nature in her stdlaess, ai:kd 
sometimes when the whole world is hushed, there 
are murmurs cmne to him on the air, ahaosi like the 
distant evening song of angels. Indeed the world 
of Nature is filled with quiet soul-like sounds 
which, when one’s attention is gained to them, make 
a man feel as if he must take his shoes from his feet 
and walk barefooted, in order not to disturb them. 
Tliere is a language in Nature that requires not so 
much a fine ear ns a listening spirit; just as there is 
a mystery and a sorg in rel%ion, that requires not 
so much a clear understanding as a believing spirit. 
To such a listener and believer there eomes 

A light iti sound, a S0Tind4!1r« power in light. 

Rhythm in all thought, and joyaunee erci^where— 
Helhinks it should hare been impossihie 
Kot to love all things in a world so filled. 

Where the hre^e warbles, and the mute stH tSx 
Is iboMc afamh^ ring on her histruoaeat 

The music of the brooks and water^Bs, and of 
the wind among the leaves, and of the birds in the 
air, and of the children at play, and of the distant 
villages, and of the tinkling pleasant bells of flocks 
upon the mountain sides, is all lost to a traveller in 
a carriage, or rumbling vehicle of any kind ; where, 
as a pedestrian enjoys it, and enjoys it much more 
perfectly than a man upon a muleu Moreover, the 
pedestrian at every step is gaining health of body 
and elasticity of spirifa. If he be troubled with 
weak lungs, let him carry his own knapsack, well 
strapped upon his shoulders; it opens and throws 
back the chest, and strengthens the weakest parts of 
the bodily system. Besides this, the air braces him 
better than any tonic. By day and by night it is an 
exhilarating cordial to him, a nepenthe to his 
frame. 

The pedestrian is a laboring man, and his sleep is 
sweet He rises with the sun, or earlier, with the 
morning stars, so as to wateli the breakii^ of the 
dawn. He lives upon simple food with an unsus¬ 
picious appetite. He hnins his favorite tunes, peo¬ 
ples the air with castles, cons a passage in the gos¬ 
pels, thinks of the dear ones at home, cuts a eaoe, 
wanders in Bypath meadow, where there is no 
Giant Despair, sits down and jots in his note-book, 
thinks of what he will do, or whistles as he goes for 
want of thought All day long, almost every fa- 
eulty of mind and body may be called into health¬ 
ful, cheerful exercise. He can make out-of-the-way, 
excursions, go into the Ciittages, chat with the peo¬ 
ple, sketch, pictures at leisure. He can pray and 
; pi'aise God when and where he pleases^ whether he- 
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comes to a cross an5 sepiilehre, or a ctiireh, or a 
cathedral, or a green knoll under a clump of trees, 
without cross, or saint, or angel; and if he have a 
Christian compani(»n, they two may go together as 
pleasantly and profitably as Christian and Hopeful 
m the Pilgrim’'s Pn^ress- 

EIjaiENTS or TECE ftWISS l-AKDSCAPE. 

Passing out through a forest of larches, whose 
dark verdure is peculiarly appropriate to it, and 
goir.g up towards the baths of Leak, tlie interest of 
tiie landscape does not at all diminish. What a 
concentration and congregation of all elements of 
sublimity and beauty are before you! what surpris¬ 
ing contrasts of light and shade, of form and color, 
of softness and ruggedness I Here are vast heights 
above you, and vast depths below, villages hanging 
to the mountain sides, gi een pasturages and wind- 
ii g paths, chalets dottii g tlie mountains, lovely 
meadow slopes enamelle^l with flowers, deep im¬ 
measurable ravines, torrents tlmnderii g down 
them; coloasal, overhangii g, castellated reefs of 
granite; snowy peaks with the setting sun upon 
them. You command a view far down over the 
valley of the Khone, with its villages and castles, 
and its mixture of rich faims and vast beds and 
heaps of mountain fragments, deposited by furious 
torrents. What affects the mind very powerfully 
0.1 first entering upon these scenes is the deep dark 
blue, so intensely deep and oveishadowing, of the 
gorge at its ujmer end, and at the munificent 
proud sweep of the granite barrier, which there 
shuts it in, apparently without a passage. The 
mountains rise like vast supernatural intelligences 
taking a material shape, and drawing around them¬ 
selves a drapery of av/ful gi*aiideur; there is a fore¬ 
head of power and majesty, and the likeness of a 
kingly crown above it 

Amidst all the grandeur of this scenery I remem¬ 
ber to have been in no phice more delighted with 
the profuse richness, delicacy, and beauty of the Al¬ 
pine flowers. The grass of the meadow slopes in 
the gorge of the Dala had a depth and power of 
verdure, a ‘ clear, delicious greenness, that in its 
effect upon tlie litind was like that of the atmo¬ 
sphere in the brightest autumnal morning of the 
year, or rather, perhaps, like tlie coloi-s of the sky 
at sunset. There is no such grass-color in the world 
as that of these mountain meadows. It is just the 
same at the verge of the ice oceans of Mont Blanc. 
It makes you think of one of the points chosen by 
the Sacred Poet to i[llu3trate* the divine benevolence 
(and I had almost said, no man can truly understand 
why it was chosen, who has not .travelled in Swit¬ 
zerland), “ Who TTiah^th the grass to grom upon the 
fnou7itains.^ 

And then the flowers, so modest, so lovely, yet of 
such deep exauisite hue, enamelled in -he grass, 
sparkling amidst it, ** a starry multitude,” under¬ 
neath such awful brooding mountain forms and icy 
precipices, how beautiful! All that the Poets have 
ever said or sung of Daisies, Violets, Snow-drops, 
King-cups, Primroses, and all modest flowers, is here 
out-done by the mute poetiy of the denizens of these 
wild pastures. Such a meadow slope as this. Water¬ 
ed with pure rills from the glaciers, would* have set 
the mind of Edwar^ at work in contemplation on 
the beauty of holiness. He has connected these 
meek and lowly flowei*8 with an image, which none 
of the Poets of this world have ever thought ofi 
To him the divine beauty of holiness “ made the 
soul like a field or garden of God, with all manner 
of pleasant flowers; all pleasant, delightful, and un¬ 
disturbed; enjoying a sweet calm, and the gentle, 
vivifying beams of the SUn.' The soul of a true 
Christiau appears like such a little white flower aa 


we see in the spring of the year; low and humble 
on the ground; opening its bosom to receive the 
pleasant beams of the Sun’s glory; rejoicing, as it 
were, in a calm rapture; diifiisii.g around a sweet 
fragraney; ntandi.ig peacefully and lovingly in the 
midst of other flowers round about; all in like man¬ 
ner opeuing their bosoms to drink in the light of the 
Sun.” 

Very likely such a passage as this, coming from 
the soul of the great theologian (for tliis is tlie 
poetry of the soul, and not of the artificial senti¬ 
ment, nor of the mere worship of nature), will seem 
to many persons like violets in the bosom of a gla¬ 
cier. But no poet ever described the meek, modest 
flowers so beautifully, rejoicing in a cahn rapture. 
J'onathan Edwards himself, with his grand views of 
sacred theology and history, his living piety, and 
his great experience in the deep things of God, was 
like a moimtain glacier, in one respect, as the “ pa¬ 
rent of perpetual streams,” that are then tlie deep¬ 
est, when all the fouutains of the world are the 
driest; like, also, in another respect, that in climb¬ 
ing his theology you get very nea^ to heaven, and 
are in a very pure and bracing atmosphere; like, 
again, in this, that it requires much spiritual labor 
and discipline to surmount his heights, and some 
care not to fall into the crevasses ; and like, once 
more, in this, that when .you get to the top, you 
have a vast, wide, glorious view of God’s great 
plan, and see things in their chains and connection.-, 
which before you only saw separate and piecemeal. 

The Rev. Heitot T. Oheever, a brother of Dr. 
Cheever, has written several volumes, derived 
in part from his experiences at sea. The first 
of these, A Heel in a Bottle: leing the Ad'oen- 
twree of a Voyage to the Celestial Country^ is a 
nautical version of the Pilgrim’s Progress, in 
which pilgrims Peter and Paul put to sea in a 
well appointed craft, and after various storms and. 

, conflicts anchor at the Celestial City. The plan 
is carried out in an ingenious and fanciful man¬ 
ner. Mr. Cheever’s other publications are— 
Island World of the Paeijic: Life in the 
Sandwich Islands; The Whale and Ms Captors^ 
1849; Life of Captain Congar., 1852; Memoriah 
of Nathaniel Ghe&cer.M^ i)., 1852; LifeandPost- 
humans Pemaim of Boo. Walter Colton, 1^6^; The 
Pulpit (pTid the Pew, 185,8; Way MarM in the 
Moral War with Slmery, 1861. 

THOMAS WARD, 

The son of an esteemed citizen of Kewark, M. J., 
was horn in that city June 8, 1807. He was 
educated at Princeton, and received his degree as 
a physician at the Rutgers Medical College in 
Mew York. He pursued the profession, however, 
but a short time; foreign travel and the engage- 
• ments of the man of wealth, with the literary 
amusements of the amateur author, fully occupying 
his attention. After some skirmishing with the 
muse, and a number of more labored contributions 
to the Mew York American, he published a vo¬ 
lume in 1842— Passaic, a Group of Poems touch¬ 
ing that river: with other Musings: hy Flac- 
eus, the signature he had employed in the news¬ 
paper. The Passaic poems celebrate the ambition 
of Sam Patch, the modern hero of the stream-; 
the sentimental story of a lover, who makes a 
confidant of the river; a melancholy incident of 
the death of a young lady who perished at the 
falls; and ‘■^The Retreat of Seventy-six,” an inci¬ 
dent of the Revolution. 
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The “ Musings in Varions Moods,” whicli oc¬ 
cupy the second portion of the volume, are de¬ 
scriptive, sentimental, and satirical; if so kindly 
a man can he said to indulge in the last mode of 
writing. His taste leads him rather to picture 
the domestic virtues and social amenities of 
life. 

TO PASSAIC. 

Bless thee I bright river of my heart— 

The blue, the cdear, the wild, the sweet: 
Though faint my lyre» and rude my art. 
liove broke discretion’s hands apsui. 

And bade me oiSer at thy feet 
My muramring praise, howe’er unmeet: 

Aware, discourse to lovers dear 
Insipid strikes the listeners ear. 

Yet have I rashly sung to prove 

The strength, the fervor of a love 

That none, to whom thy charms are known, 

Would seek to hide, or blush to own. 

Yes! oft have I indulged my dream 
By many a fair and foreign stream; 

But vain my wandering search to see 
A rival in far lands to thee. 

Ehine, Tiber, Thames, a qneenly throng— 

The world’s idolatry and song— 

Have roved, have slumbered, sung, and sighed. 

To will my worship to their tide: 

Have wound their forms with graceful wiles. 

And curie 1 their cheeks with rippling smiles; i 
Have leaped in waves, with frolic dance. 

And winking tossed me many a glance: 

Still, still my heart, though moved, was free. 

For love, dear native stream, of thee! 

For Rhine, though proudly sweeps her tide 
Through hills deep-parted, gaping wide— 
Whereon grey topping castles sprout. 

As though the living rock shot out— 

Too rudely woos me, who despise 
The charms wherein no softness lies; 

While Thames, who boasts a velvet bxim. 

And meadows beautifnlly trim, 

Too broadly shows the trace of art. 

To win tlie wishes of the heart; 

And Tiber’s muddy waves must own 
Their glory is the past’s alone. 

No water-nymphs these eyes can see. 

Mine Indian beauty, match with thee!— 

For all, whate’er their fame, or place, 

Lack the wild freshness of thy face— 

That touch of Nature’s antique skill 
By modern art unrivalled sulL 

I’ve traced thee from th^ place of birth 
Till, finding sea, thou quittest earth— 

From that far spot in mountain land 
Where heaving soft the yellow sand. 

Thy infant waters, clear and rife. 

Gush sudden into joyous life; 

To yon broad bay of vivid light; 

Where pausing rivers all unite. 

As singly fearing to be first ^ 

To quench devouring Ocean’s thirst—► 

I’ve followed, with a lover’s truth, 

The gambols of thy torrent youth; 

Have cliased, with childish seai'ch, and vain. 

Thy doublings on the marshy plain; 

Have idled many a summer’s day 
Where flower-fields cheered thy prosperous way; 
Nor have I faithless turned aside 
When rocky troubles barred thy tide. 

Tossing thee rudely from thy path 
Till thou wert wrought to foaming wrath. 


Nor when the iron hand of fate 
Dethroned thee from thy lofty state, 

And hurled thee, with a giant’s throw, 

Down to the vale—where far below, 

Thy tides, by such rude ordeal tried. 

With purer, heavenlier softness glide. 

Through every change of good or ill. 

My doting heart pursued thee still, 

And ne’er did rival waters shine 
With traits so varying rich as thine: 

What separate chaniis in each I see, 

Rare stream, seem clustered all in thee I 

** Dr. Ward died in New York city, April IB, 
1873. In recent years, he printed two volumes 
of original poems: Flora; or^ The Gipeey^s 
Frolic^ a Fmtoral Op0ra; and Wm Lyrim^ 1865. 
lie was the author both of the words and music 
of the former; and it was acted in 1858 by a 
company of amateurs, ladies and gentlemen of 
his acquaintance, in that city. His last literary 
labor was the Address which he delivered at 
the Centennial celebration of the incorporation 
of the New York Society Library, November 
9, 1872. He occupied a prominent position in 
the leading social circles, and during the war 
he had constructed a noble hall for amateur 
theatrical amusements, adjacent to his stately 
mansion in Forty-seventh street near Fifth av¬ 
enue. Some forty or fifty of these entertain¬ 
ments were given between 1862 and 1872, to 
audiences composed of wealthy and fashionable 
people, which yielded about forty thousand dol¬ 
lars for the sole use of charitable societies. 

JOSEPH 0. NEAL, 

As* original humorist, was a native of New Hamp¬ 
shire, where he was born at Greenland, Feb¬ 
ruary 3d, 1807. His father had been a prin¬ 
cipal of a school in Philadelphia, and had 
retired in ill-health to the country, where he dis¬ 
charged the duties of a Congregational clergy¬ 
man. He died while his son was in infancy, and 
the family returned to Philadelphia. Mr. Neal 
was early attracted to editorial life, and was, for 
a number of years, from 1831, engaged in con¬ 
ducting the renneylvanian newspaper. The 
labor proved too severe for a delicate constitution, 
and he was compelled to travel abroad to regain 
Ic^ health, and finally, in 1844, to relinquish 
his daily journal, when he established a popular 
w'eekly ne\vsi>aper, NeaVs Saturday Gazette^ 
This he continue with success to the time of his 
death, in the year 1847. * 

The forte of Mr. Neal was a certain genial hu¬ 
mor, devoted to tlie exhibition of a peculiar ckss 
of citizens falling under the social histoiy descrip¬ 
tion of the genus ‘Hoafer.” Every metropolis 
breeds a race of such people, the laggards in the 
rear of civili^||ition, who lack energy or ability 
to make an honorable position in the world, and 
who fall quietly into decay, complaining of their 
hard fate in the .world, and eking out their defi¬ 
cient courage by a resort to the bar-room. The 
whole race of small spendthrifts, inferior pre¬ 
tenders to fashion, bores, half-developed inebriates, 
anti generally gentlemen enjoying the minor 
miseries and social diflBculties of life, met with a 
rare delineator in Mr. Neal, who interpreted their 
ailments, repeated their slang, and showed them 
an image which they might enjoy, without too 
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great a wound to tLeir self-love. A quaint vein 
of speculation wr^ped up this humorous dialogue. 
The sketches made a great hit a few years since, 
when they appeared, and for their preservation 
of curious specimens of character, as well as for 
their other merits, will he looked after by posx 
terity. 



There were several series of these papers, con¬ 
tributed hy Mr. Keal to the Pennsylvanian, the 
author’s Weekly Gazette, the Democratic Review, 
and other journals, which were collected in 
several volumes, illustrated hy David 0, Johnston, 
entitled Charcoal Sketches ; or Scenes in a Metro-' 
polis. The alliterative and extravagant titles of 
the sketches take off something from the reality, 
which is a relief to the picture; since it would be 
painful to be called to laugh at real misery, while 
we may be amused with comic exaggeration. 

VMDETELOPKD ©EPTIUS—A PASSAGl! ik THB UTX OP P. Vlh* 
OABUCS: PIOTFIOOEN, BSQ. 

The world has heard much of unwritten music, 
amd more of unpaid debts f a brace of unsabstantial^ 
ities, in which very little faith is reposed. The mi¬ 
nor poets have twangled tlieir lyres about the one, 
until the sound has grown wearisome, and until, for 
the sake of peace and quietness, we heartily wish 
that unwritten music were fairly written down, and 
published in Willig’s or Blake’s best style, even at 
the risk of hearing it reverberate from every piano 
in the city: while iron-visaged creditors—^all credi¬ 
tors are of course hard, both in face and in heart, or 
they would not ask for their money—have chat¬ 
tered of unpaid debts, ever since the flood, with a 
wet finger, was uncivil enough to %e out pre-ex¬ 
isting scores, and extend to each skulking debtor the 
“benefit of the act.” But undeveloped genius, which 
is, in fact, itself unwritten music, and is very closely 
allied to unpaid debts, has^ as yet, neither poet, 
trumpeter, nor biogu'apher. Gray, indeed, hinted ct 
It in speaking of “village Hampdehs,” “mute in¬ 
glorious Miltons,” and “ Cromwells guiltless,” which 
showed him to be a man of some discernment, and 
possessed of inklings of the truth. But the general 
science of mental geology, and through that, the 
equally important details of mineralogy and mental 
metallurgy, to ascertain the unseen substratum of 
intellect, and to determine its innate wealth, are as 


et unborn ; or, if phrenology be admitted as a 
i*a:ich of these sciences, are still in uncertain infan¬ 
cy. Undeveloped genius, therefore, is still undeve- 
lope 1, and is likely to remain so, unless this treatise 
should awaken some capable and intrepid spirit to 
prosecute an investigation at once so momentous 
and so interesting. If not, much of it will pass 
through the world undiscovered and unsuspected; 
while the small remainder cau manifest itself in no 
other way than by the aid of a convulsion, 
turning its possessor inside out like a glove; a 
method, which the earth itself was^ ultimately com¬ 
pelled to adopt, that stupid man might be made 
to see what treasures are to be had for the digging. 

There are many reasons why genius so often re¬ 
mains invisible. The owner is frequently uncon- 
sci<»us of the jewel in his possession, and is indebted 
to chance for the discovery. Of this, Patrick Henry 
was a striking instance. After he had failed as a 
sliopkeeper, and was compelled to “hoe corn and 
dig potatoes,” alone on his little faim, to obtain a 
meagre subsistence for his family, he little dreamed 
that lie had that within, which would enable him to 
shake the throne of a distant tyrant, and nerve the 
arm of struggling patriots. Sometimes, however, 
the possessor is conscious of his gift, but it is to him 
as the celebrated anchor was tp the Dutchman; he 
can neither use nor exhibit it. The illustrious 
Thomas Erskine, in his fii*st attempt at the bar, made 
so signal a failure as to elicit the pity of the good- 
natured, and the scorn and contempt of the less 
' feeling part of the auditory. Nothing daunted, 
however, for he felt undeveloped genius strong with¬ 
in him, he left the court; muttering with more pro¬ 
fanity than was proper, but with much truth, “ By 

-! it is in me, and it shall come out I ” He was 

light; it was in him; he did get it out, and rose to 
be Lord Chancellor of England. 

But there are men less fortunate; as gifted as 
Erskine, though perhaps in a different way, they 
swear frequently, as he did, but they cannot get 
their genius out. They feel it, like a rat in a cage, 
beating against their barring ribs, in a vain struggle 
to escape; and thus, with the materials for building 
a reputation, and standing high among the sons of 
eongand eloquence, they pass their lives in obscurity, 
regarded by the few who are aware of their exist¬ 
ence, as simpletons—^fellows sent upon the stage 
solely fill up the grouping, to applaud their supe¬ 
riors, to eat, sleep, and ^e. 

P. PiLGARLICK PiGWIGGEN, EsQ., aS he loVCS to bo 

styled, is one of thesemnfortunate undeveloped gen¬ 
tlemen about town. The arrangement of his name 
shows him to be no common man. Peter P. Pigwig- 
gen would he nothing, except a hailing title to call 
him to dinner, or to insure the safe arrival of dunning 
letters and tailors’ bills. There is as little character 
about it as about the word towser, the individuality 
of which has been lost by indiscriminate application. 
To all intents and purposes, he might just us well be 
addressed as “You PetePigwiggen,” after the tender 
I maternal fashion, in which, in his youthful days, he 
^as required to quit dabbling in the gutter, to come 
home and be spanked. But 


P. PILGAELICK PIGWIGGEN, ESQ. 


-—the aristocracy of birth and genius is all about it. 
The very letters seem tasselled and fringed with the 
cobwebs of antiquity. The flesh creeps with awe 
at the sound, and the atmosphere undergoes a sensible 
change, as at the rarefying approach of a supernatu¬ 
ral being. It penetrates the hearer at each perspir- 
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atory pore. Tfie dropping of the antepenultimate 
in a man’s name, and tlie substitution of an initial 
therefor, has an influence which cannot be deflne.l 
—an influence peculiarly strong in the case of P, Pii- 
gtirlick Pigwiggen—^the influence of undeveloped 
genius—analogous to tliat which bent the hazel rod, 
in the hand of Boasterswivel, in the ruins of St. 
Ruth, and told of undeveloped water. 

But to avoid digression, or rather to return from 
a ramble in the fields of nomenclature, P. Pilgarlick 
Pigwiggen is an undeveloped genius—a wasted man; 
his tale.ita are like money in a strong box, returning 
no interest. He is, in truth, a species of Byron m 
the egg; hut unable to chip the shell, his genius re¬ 
mains unhatched. The chicken moves and faintly 
chirps within, but no one sees it, no one heeds it 
P^r feels the high aginations and the mysterious 
imaginings of poesy cireling about tlie interim* of 
his cranium; but there they stay. When he at¬ 
tempts to give them utterance, he finds that nature 
foigot to bore out the passage which carries thouglit 
to the tongue and to the finger ends; and as art has 
not yet found out the method of tunnelling or of 
driving a drift into the brain, to remedy such defects, 
and act as a general jail delivery to the prisoners of 
the mind, his divine conceptions continue pent in 
their osseous celL In vain does Pigwiggen sigh for 
a splitting headache—one that shall ope the sutures, 
and set his fancies free. In vain does he shave his 
forehead and turn down his shiH collar, in hope of 
finding the poetic vomitory, and of leaving it clear 
of impediment; in vain does he drink vast quanti¬ 
ties of gin to raise the steam so high that it may 
burst imagination’s boiler, and suffer a few drops of 
it to escape; in vain does he sit up late o’ nights, 
using all the cigars he can lay his hands on, to smoke 
out the secret. ’Tis useless all. No sooner has he 
spread the paper, and seized the pen to give bndily 
shape to airy dreams, than a dull dead blank suc¬ 
ceeds. As if a flourish of the quill were the crow¬ 
ing of a “rooster,” the dainty Ariels of his imagina¬ 
tion vanish. The feather drops from his checked fi ti¬ 
gers, the paper reraaijis unstamed, and P. Pilgarlick 
Pigwiggen is still an uodeveloped genius. 

Originally a groeer^s boy;, Peter early felt that he 
had a soul above feoap and caudles, and he so dili¬ 
gently nursed it with his master’s sugar, figs, and 
brandy, that early one naorning he was unceremoni¬ 
ously dismissed with something more substantial 
than a flea iu his ear. His subsequent life was 
passed in various callings; but call as loudly as they 
would, our hero paid httle attention to their voice. 
He had an eagle’s longings, and with an inclination 
to stare the siiii out of countenance, it was not to be 
expected that he would stoop to be a barn-yard 
fowl. Working when lie could not help it; at times 
pursuing check speculations at the theatre doors, by 
way of turning an honest penny, and now and then 
gaining entrance by crooked means, to feed his 
faculties with a view of the performances, he like¬ 
wise pursued his studies through all the balads in 
the market, until qualified to read the pages of 
Moore and Byron. Glowing with ambition, he 
sometimes pined to see the poet’s corner of our 
weekly periodicals graced with his efiusioris. But 
though murder may out, his undeveloped genius 
would not. Execution fell so far short of conception, 
that his lyrics were invariably rejected. 

Beep, but unsatisfactory, were the reflections which 
thence arose in the breast of Pigwiggen. 

“How is it,” said he—“How is it I can’t level 
down my expressions to the comprehension of the 
vulgar, or level up the vulgar to a comprehension, 
of my expressions I How is it I can’t get the spigot 
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out, so my verses will run clear? I know what I 
mean myself but nobody else does, and the impu¬ 
dent editors say it’s wasting room to print what 
nobody understands. I’ve plenty of genius—^lots of 
it, for I often want to cut my throat, and would 
have done it long ago, only it hurts. I’m chock full 
of genius and runnihg over; fori hate all sorts of 
work myself, and all sorts of people mean enough 
to do it. 1 hate going to bed, and I hate getting up. 
My conduct is very eccentric and singular. I have 
the miserable m^ancholks all the time, and I’m 
pretty nearly always as cross as thunder, which is a 
sure sign. Genius is as tender as a skinned eat, and 
flies into a passion, whenever you touch it. When I 
condescend to unbuzzum myself, for a little sympa¬ 
thy, to folks of ornery inteUect---and caparisoned to 
me, I know very few people that arVt oniery as to 
brains—and pour forth the feelings indi^nus to a 
poetic soul, which is always bilii g, tliey ludicrat© 
my sitiation, and say tlicy don’t knoAv what the deiBe 
I’m driving ati Isn’t genius always served o’ this 
fashion in the earth, as Hmnlet, the boy after my 
own heart, says? And when the slights of the 
world, and of the printers, set me in a fine fienzy,. 
and my soul swells and swells, till it almost tears the 
shirt off mybuzzum, and even fractures my.dickey 
—when it expansuates and elevates me above the 
common herd, they laugh agtiin, and tell me not to 
be pompious. The poor plebiuiaas and worse thaa 
Russian serfs I—^It is the fate of genius—it is his’n,. 
or rather I should say, her’n—to go through life with 
little sympathization and less cash. Lile’s a field of 
blackberry and raspberry bushes. Mean people 
squat down and pick the fruit, iic» matter how they 
black their fingers; while genius, proud and ^r- 
pendiciilar, strides fiercely on, and gets nothing but 
scratches and holes torn in its trousers. These toinga 
are the fate of genius, and when you see ’em, there 
is genius too, although the editoi*a won’t pubikfh its 
aiticles. These things are its premonitories, its janis¬ 
saries, its cohorts, and its consoits. 

“But yet, though in flames in my interiors^ I 
can’t get it out. If I catch a subject while I am. 
lookii g at it, I can’t find words to put it in; and when 
I let go, to hunt for words, tiie subject is off like a 
shot Sometimes I have plenty of words, but then 
there is either no ideas, or else tbeie is such a water¬ 
works and catarack of them, that when I catch one, 
the others knock it out of my fingers. My genius is 
good, but my mind is not cufiS-ciently manured 
’ears.” 

Pigw'iggen, waiting it may be till suflaeientlyi 
“ manured ” to note his thoughts, was seen one fine 
morning, not long since, at tiie corner of the street^ 
with a melancholy, abstracted air, the general cha¬ 
racter of his appearance. Bis garments were of a 
rusty black, much the worse for wear. His coat was 
buttoned up to the throat, probably for a reason 
more cogent than that of showing the moulding of 
his chest, and a black handkerchief enveloped his 
neck. Not a particle of white was to be seen about 
him; not that we mean to infer that his “ sark ” 
would not have answered to its name, if the must^ 
roll of bis attire had been called, for we scorn to 
speak of a citizen’s domestic relations, and, until the 
contrary is proved, we hold it but charity to believe 
that every man has as many shirts as baeks. Peter’s 
cheeks were pale and hollow ; his eyes sunken, and 
neither soap nor razor had kissed his lips for a 
week. His hands were in his pockets—^they had the 
accommodation all to themselves—nothing else was 
therew 

“ Is your name Peter P. Pigwiggen ? ” inquired: a 
man with a stick, which he grasp^ in the middle. 
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“My name is F. PilgarKcL Pigwiggen, if yon 
please, my good friend,” replied our hero, with a 
flush of indignation at being miscalled. 

“You*U do,” was the nonchalant response; and 
“ the man with a stick ” drew forth a parallelogram 
of paper, curiously inscribed with characters, partly 
written and paitiy printed, of which the words, 
“The commonwealth greeting,”werestrikiigly visi¬ 
ble; “you’ll do, Mr. P. Pilgarlick Pigwiggeii Peter. 
That’s a capias ad respondendum^ the Jii-gli^h of 
which is, you’ie cotched because you can’t pay; 
only they put it in Greek, so* ns not to hurt a gei.tie- 
man’s feelii gs, and make him feel fiat afore the com¬ 
pany. I can’t say much for the manners of the big 
courts, but the way the law’s polite and a squire’s 
office is genteel, when the thing is under a hundred 
dollars, is cautionaiy.” 

There was little to be said. Peter yielded at once. 
His landlady, with little respect for the incipient 
Byron, had turned him out that morning, and had 
likewise sent “ the man with a stick,” to arrest the 
coui’se of undeveloped genius. Peter walked be¬ 
fore, and he of the “ taking way ” strolled leisurely 
behind. 

¥lt ^ ¥lt 

“ It’s, the fate of genius, squire. Tlie money is 
owed.” 

“But how, can I help it? I can’t live without 
eating and sleeping. If I wasn’t to do those func¬ 
tionaries, it would be suicide, severe beyond cir- 
cumflexion.” 

“Well, you know, you must either pay or go to 
jail” 

“ Now, squire, as a friend—I can’t pay, and I don’t 
admire jail—as a fiiend, now.” 

“ Got any bail?—^Ko!—^what’s your trade—^what 
name is it ? ” 

“ Poesy,” was the laconic, but dignified roply. 

“ Pusey ?—Yes, 1 remember Puscy. You’re j n the 
shoe-cleaning line, somewhere in Fourth street. 
Pusey, boots and shoes cleaned here. Getting wdiiter, 
ar’n’t you ? I thought Pusey was a little darker in 
the countenance.” 

“ P-o-e-s-y I” roared Peter, spelling the word at the 
top of his voice; “ I’m a poet.” 

“ Well, Posy, I suppuseyou don’t write for nothing. 
Why didn’t you pay your landlady out of what you 
received for your books. Posy ?” 

“ My genius ain’t developed. I haven’t written 
any thing yet. Only wait till my mind is manured, 
so I can catch the idea, and I’ll pay off all old 
iswores.” 

“Tv^ont do, Posy. I don’t understand it at all. 
You must go and find a little undeveloped bail, or I 
must send you to prison. The officer will go with 
you. But stay; there’s Mr. Grubson in the corner— 
perhaps he will bail-you.” 

Grubson looked unpromising. He had fallen 
asleep, and the flies hummed about his sulky cop¬ 
per-colored visage, laughing at his unconscious 
drowsy efforts to drive them away. He was 
aroused by Pilgarlick, who insinuatingly preferred 
the request. 

“ I’ll see yon hanged first,” replied Mr. Grubson; 
“ I goes bail for nobody, I’m. undeveloped myself 
on that subject,—not but that I have the greatest 
respect for you in the world, but the most of people’s 
cheatsw” 

“You see. Posy, the development won’t answer. 
Y'ou must try out of doors. The officer will go with 
you.” 

“Squire, as a friend, excuse me,” said Pilgarlick. 
“ But the truth of the matter is this. I’m delicate 
about being seen in the street with a constable. I’m 
principled against it The reputation which I’m 


going to get might be injured by it Wouldn’t 
it be pretty much the same thing, if Mr. Grub¬ 
son was to go with the officer, and get me a little 
bail!” 

“ I’m delicate myself,” growled Grubson; “ I’m 
principled agin that too. Every man walk about on 
his own ’sponsibility; every man bail his own boat. 
You might jist as well ask me to swallow your physic, 
or take your thrashings.” 

Alas! Pilgarlick knew that his boat was past 
bailing. Few are the friends of genius in any of its 
stages—^very few are they when it is undeveloped. 
He, therefore, consented to sojourn in “ Arch west 
of Broad,” until the whitewashing process could be 
performed, on condition he were taken there by the 
“alley way;” for he still looks ahead to the day, 
when a hot-pressed volume shall be published by 
the lending booksellers, entitled Poems, by P. Pilgar¬ 
lick Pigwiggen, Esq. 

EICHAED HILDEETH. 

Richard Hildreth Avas bom June 28, 180T, in 
the old town of Deerfield, Massachusetts. His 
filther was the Rev. Hosea Hildrtsth, a prominent 
congregational clergyman,’ who was the last old- 
school divine of latitudinarian views to join the 
Unitarian from the Oalvinistic church of New 
England. In Ms profession he always stood in 
high esteem for ability, public spirit, and active 
benevolence. During Richard’s foui*th year his 
father removed with his family to E.^eter, New 
Hampshire, the seat of Exeter Academy, where 
the son was fitted for college. 



Hildreth was graduated at Harvard College in 
1826. Here he proved himself a successful stu¬ 
dent of the prescribed course, without, however, 
entirely confining himself to it. Besides his ex¬ 
tensive readings in history, political economy, .and 
ethics, he became familiar with the whole body 
of Greek and Latin authors in their original lan¬ 
guages. Embracing the pursuit of law he next 
entered the office at Newbury port, Massa¬ 
chusetts, of L. W. Marston, where his remark¬ 
able power of close and long-continued appli¬ 
cation excited the astonishment of all who knew 
Mm. 
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In 1827, daring Mr, Hildreth’s residence at 
KewbiuTi)ort, his literary life t<K)k its coininence- 
ment in "a series of articles contributed to a 
zine then lately started in Boston by Mrs. Sarah 
Jane Hale. Not long after he beeaine a contribu¬ 
tor to ^Yi^is’s Boston Magazine (the tirst editorial 
experiment of that popular writer), and subse¬ 
quently to Joseph T. Buckingham’s New England 
Magazine. Many of these iniscellaneous coinj>osi- 
tions are worthy of republieation in a collected 
form. 

In July, 1832, while practidng the Isgtil pro¬ 
fession in Bo-ton, he was induct to accept the 
post of eilitor of the Boston Atla», For sevenil 
years Mr. Hildreth’s connexion with the new pa¬ 
per gave it a decided pre-eminence among the 
political jourmils of JT^w England. A series of 
ably written articles from his pen, published in 
1837, relative to the design of certain influential 
men in the southwest of procuring the separation 
of Texas from the Mexican government, prior to 
any general suspicion of the aflair, ];K)werfully con¬ 
tributed to excite the strenuous opposition which 
was afterwards manifested in different parts of 
the Unitm to the annexation of Texas. 

Ill health in the autumn of 1834 compelled Mr, 
Hildreth to seek a residence on a plantation at 
the South, where he lived for about a year and a 
half. While thus sojouniing, his story of Archy 
Moore^ the forerunner of anti-slavery novels, Wiis 
written. This work, which appeared in 1837, 
was republished in England, where it received an 
elaborate review in the Spectator, as well a34n 
other literary periodicals. In 1852 it was given 
to the public in an enlarged form, under the title 
of The White Slaw. It purports to be the auto¬ 
biography of a Virginia slave, the son of his own¬ 
er, whose An^o-Saxon superiority of intellect 
and spirit Is inherited by him. The period of the 
story is during the war of 1812 with Great Bri¬ 
tain. After pasang through the vicissitudes of 
his servile lot in the household, on the plantation, 
and on the auction block, Archy, the hero, with 
others of his condition, is taken on board a vessel 
for a more southern port. But in the passage the 
ship is captured by the enemy, who at once libe¬ 
rate them. He then becomes a British sailor, in 
which capacity he rises to distinction and settles 
in England, where he finally attains the position 
of an opulent merchant. The' narrative, as conr 
tinned subsequently to the first publication, pro¬ 
ceeds to represent Archy returning about the 
year 1835 to his native land, where, after a com¬ 
plicated series of adventures, his slave-wife and 
two children, whom he had left in slavery, are 
restored to him, and are thence carried to his 
foreign home. 

During the summer of 1836 Mr. Hildreth em¬ 
ployed his pen in translating from the French of 
Dumont a work, published at Borton in two 
16mo. volumes, in 1840, under the title of Ben- 
tham^s Theory of Legislation. He also at the 
same time wrote a History of BanJcs. advocating 
the system of free-hanking, with security to hill- 
holders,—plan since introduced successfully into 
New York and other states. Passing the winter 
of 1837-8 in Washington, as correspondent of the 
Boston Atlas, he returned to the editorial chair a 
warm supporter of the election to the presidency 
of General Hanison, of whom he wrote an elec¬ 


tioneering biography, which appeared in pam¬ 
phlet fonn. 

^ Abandoning journalism, Mr. Hildreth next pub¬ 
lished, in 1840, Despotism in Ameriai^ an ably- 
prepared discussion of the politicid, economical, 
and social results of the slaveholding system in 
the United States. To this work in 1854 was 
added a chapter on The Legal Basis of Sla¬ 
very ^ embmcing the substance of two articles 
written by him for Theodore Parker’s short-lived 
Massachusetts Review. A letter to Andrews 
Norton, the Unitarian theolc^an of Cambridge, 
on Miracles followed, together with other contro¬ 
versial pamphlets on various speculative topics. 
These works were marked by keen and vigor¬ 
ous argument, but at times by an unsparing se¬ 
verity of language that materi^y interfered witii 
their popularity. 

In 1840 Mr. Hildreth, for the benefit of Ms 
health, again had resort to a warmer climate. 
But a three years’ residence at Deinerara, in Bri¬ 
tish Guiani^ did not diminish his activity. Act¬ 
ing successively as editor of two newspapers pub- 
ILhed’at Georgetown, the capital of the country, 
he vigoron-ly discussed the ^option of the new 
system of free labor, and the best policy to be 
pursued in the circumstances in which the colony 
Wits placed. There can be no doubt .-ts to the 
side which he would join in regard to the former 
subject. While in British Guiana he also found 
time to write his Theory of Morals^ published in 
1844, as well as the Theory of Folitics^ which was 
given to the world ffom the press of the Messrs. 
Harper in 1853. 

In the preface to the first mentioned work the 
author announces his purpose of giving to the 
world six treatises, bearing the collective title of 
Rudiments of the Science of Man, and designed to 
appear in the following order: Theory of Morals, 
Theory of Politics, Theory of Wealth, Ilieory of 
Taste, Theory of EnowMge, Theory of Educa¬ 
tion, The peculiarity of these treatises, according 
to Mr. Hildreth’s intention, was the attempt to 
apply rigorously to the subjects discussed the in¬ 
ductive method of investigation, which, he sup¬ 
posed, might be employed as successfully in ethi¬ 
cal and kindred science as it has been in the do¬ 
main of physical discoveries. 

This may, perhaps, be the case, but such an ex¬ 
periment often involves a disregard of established 
doctrines and assumptions, which is much less 
palatable to tlie mass of men than any similar con¬ 
temptuous treatment of their notions of physical 
science, in con^uence of the more decided en¬ 
listment of the feelings in matters pertaining to 
moral, political, and social questions, than in any 
other. 

K Mr. Hildreth entertained any doubts on this ’ 
point, he must, by this time, have been convinced 
of the fact liere stated, by the outcry raised by the 
North American Review and Brownson’s Quar¬ 
terly against the former of his two V(.)lumes—^the 
Theory of Morals and the Theory of Politics. Yet, 
in spite of what lias been said to the contrary, we 
cannot help looking upon them as among the most 
original contributions which this country has fur¬ 
nished on the topics of which they treat. 

In saying this no assent is given to all the doc¬ 
trines broached in them. The author, like Ben- 
tham, of whom he appears to he a strong admi- 
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rer, is an. independent, dispassionate, ^nd patient 
thinker, hnt, like him, is too much governed by 
the test of utility, and too much enamored of his 
rigid method of investigation, to reach conclusions 
which shall be entirely satistactory, in sciences so 
proverbially inexact and uncertain as those of 
ethics or politics. 

Of the two treatises already submitted to the 
public the Thc^ory of Politics is altogether the 
most philosbph i cal and best matu red. It is di vid- 
ed into three parts, the first part treating of the 
Elements of Political Power, under which head 
are discussed the various forms which the political 
equilibrium, called, government, has taken, the 
forces which produce it, and the means whereby 
it is sustained or overturned. The second c( ii- 
tidns a philosophical and historical review of the 
Forms of Government and Political Kevolutions, 
in which the fonns assumed by government du¬ 
ring the world’s history are specified ciironolo- 
gieally, and the causes .traced which have led to 
their commencement and overthrow. In part 
third are considered Governments in their Influ¬ 
ence upon the Progress of Civilization and upon 
Human Hajipiness in general; and here, in a sec¬ 
tion entitled Of Democracies, may be found a the¬ 
oretical vindication of the democratic system of 
government which will amply repay perusal. The 
survey is taken from the American stand-point, 
and the results are developed with a conclusive- 
ness of reasoning little short of inathematicaL 

Finding the public too little interestc-d in his 
speculative inquiries Mr. Hildreth turned his at¬ 
tention to completing his HUtory of the United 
States^ a work which he had projected as far back 
as his life in college. This aM)rded him constant 
occupation for seven years, during wliich he wrote 
iittle else, ■with the exception of a few articles in 
the Massachusetts Quarterly Review. The fir t 
volume was issued by the Harpers in 1849, and 
the entire work, in six volumes, in the course of 
the three succeeding years. In regiird to this 
elaborate history, which covers the period begu¬ 
iling with the settlement of the country and (3on- 
oluding with the end of President Monroe’s first 
terra, we may safely remark that it has secured 
its author a prominent and permanent place among 
American histoidans. He has here embodied the 
matured results of long-continued and exhausting 
labor, carried on by a mind not ill-adapted to his¬ 
torical inquiry, acute, comprehensive, endowed 
with an inflexible honesty of purpose, and never 
avoiding the . sober duties of the historian for the 
sake of rhetorical disiflay. In the last three vo¬ 
lumes may be found the only thorough and com¬ 
plete account of the federal government for the 
time of which it treats. There is hardly any 
question of domestic or foreign policy which can 
interest an American citizen that is not eluci¬ 
dated in its pages, such matters having been so 
fully discussed in tlie early period of our govern¬ 
ment that there has been but little advance or 
modification in regard to the views then taken 
concerning them, Mr. Hildreth has terminated 
his history with Monroe’s first terai, at which. 
time began that fusion of parties which prepared 
the way for the state of political affairs now ex¬ 
isting. To this point refer the concluding re¬ 
marks .of the sixth volume:— 


With the re-annexation of Florida to the Anglo- 
American dominion, the recognised extension of our 
western limit to the shores of the Pacific, and the 
partition of those new acquisitions between slavery 
and free lorn, closed Monroe’s first term of office; 
and with it a uiarked era in our history. All the 
old lainlmarks of party, uprooted as they had been, 
first by the embaigo and the war with England, and 
then by peace in Eai*ope, had since, by the bank 
question, the internal improvement qnestio i, and 
the tariff question, been cornpletely superseded and 
almost wholly swept away. At the Ithuriel touch 
of the Missouri discussion, the slave interest, hitherto 
hardly recog lised as a distinct element in our sys¬ 
tem, had sfcartel up, portentous and dilated, dis¬ 
avowing the very fundamental principles of modern 
democracy, and again threatening, as in the Federal 
Convention, the dissolution of the Union. It is from 
tills point, already beginning ’indeed to fade away 
in the distance, that our politics of to-day take their 
depariure. 

In his portraitures of political men, Mr. Hil¬ 
dreth perhaps too often wears the cap of the 
executioner.” Of this peculiarity his austere com¬ 
ments upon the characters and lives of Jeff-Tson, 
Madison, Jolin Adams, and J. Q. Adams, are an 
example. No statute of limitations, no popular 
canoniziition of the offender avails against the 
impartial seve?'ity of his criticism. But to the 
memories of VTashington and Hamilton he pays 
a uniform and deserved homage, as may be seen 
by the passage subjoined:— 

JLn Hamiltoifs death the Federalists and the coun¬ 
try experienced a loss second only to that of Wash¬ 
ington. Hamilton possessed the same rare and lofty 
qualities, the same just balance of soul, with less, 
indeed, of Washingtoifs severe sim)dicity and awe¬ 
inspiring presence, but with more of warmth, vari¬ 
ety, onnunerit, and grace. If the Doric in architec¬ 
ture be taken ns tlie symbol of Washington’s charac¬ 
ter, Hamilton’s belonged to the same grand style as 
developed in the Corinthian—^if less impressive, more 
winning. If we add Jay for the Ionic, we have a 
trio not to be matched, in fact not to be approached 
in our history, if, indeed, in any other. Of earth- 
born Titans, as terrible as great, now angels, and 
now toads and serpents, there are everywhere enough. 
Of the serene and benign sons of tlxe celestial gods, 
how few at any time liave walked the earth! 

As an examjde of the more animated descriptive 
style of the historian we select a portion of his 
account of the duel of Hamilton and Burr:— 

It was not at all in the spirit of a professed duel- 
list, it was not upon any paltry point of hosier, that 
Hamilton had accepted this extraordinary challenge, 
by which it was attempted to hold him answeriible 
for the numerous imputations on Burr’s character 
bandied about in conversation and the newspapers 
for two or three years past. The practice of duel¬ 
ling he utterly condemned; indeed, he had himself 
already been a victim to it in the loss of his eldest 
son, a boy of twenty, in a political duel some two 
years previously. As a private citizen, as a man 
under the influence of moral-and religious .senti¬ 
ments, as a husband, loving and loved, and the fa¬ 
ther of a numerous and dependent family, as a debtor 
honorably disposed,^ whose-creditors might suffer by 
his death, he had every motive for avoiding the 
meeting.', So he stated in a paper which, under a 
premonition of his fate, he took eare to leave behind 
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him. It was in the character of a public man. It 
was in that lofty spirit of patriotism, of which ex¬ 
amples are80 rare, nsing high above all personal and 
private considerations—a spirit magnanimous and 
self-sacrificing to the last, however in this instance 
uncalled for and mistaken—^that he accepted the fa¬ 
tal challenge. “ The ability to be in future useful ” 
such was his own statement of his motives, wliether 
in resisting mischief or effecting good in those crises 
of our public affairs which seem likely to happen, 
would probably be inseparable from a confonnity 
with preju lice in this particular,” 

With that candor towanls his opponents by which 
Hamilton was ever so noh^ distinguished, but of 
which so very seldom, indeed, did he ever exj>erience 
any return, he disavowed in this paper, the last he 
ever wrote, ariy disposition to affix odium to Burris 
conduct in this particular ease. He denied feeling 
towards Burr any personal ill-will, while he admit* 
ted that Burr might naturally be influenced against 
him by hearing of strong animadversions in which 
he had indulged, and which, as usually happens, 
might probably have been aggravated in the report 
Those animadversions, in some cases, might have 
been occasioned by misconstruction or misinforma¬ 
tion ; yet his censures had not proceeded oit light 
grounds nor from unworthy motives. From the pos¬ 
sibility, however, that he might have injured Burr, 
as well as from his general prineiples and temper iu 
relation to such affairs, he had come to the resolu¬ 
tion which he left m record, and communicated also 
to his second, to withhold and throw away his first 
fire, and perhaps even his second; thus giving to 
Burr a double opportunity to pause and reflect. 

The grounds of Weehawk, on the Jersey shore, 
oppodte New York, were at that time the usual field 
of these single combats, then, chiefly by reason of 
the inflamed state of political feeling, of frequent 
occurrence, and very seldom ending without blood¬ 
shed. The day havir^g been fixed, and the hour ap¬ 
pointed at seven o’clock in the morning, the parties 
met, accompanied only by their seconds. The b'li^e- 
men, as well as Dr. Hosack, the surgeon, mutually 
agreed upon, remained as usual at a distance, in 
order, if any fatal result should occur, not to be 
witnesses. 

• The parties having exchanged salutations, the se¬ 
conds measuretl the distance of ten paces; loaded the 
pistols; made the other preliminary ai-rangements, 
and placed the eorabatanta At the appointed sig¬ 
nal, Buit took deliberate aim, and fired. The ball 
entered Hamilton’s side, and as he fell his pistol too 
was unconsciously discharged- Burr approached 
-him apparently somewhat moved; but on the sug* 

' gestion of his second, the surgeon and barge-men 
already approaching, he turned and hastened away, 
Van Kess coolly covering him firom their sight by 
opening an umbrella. 

The surgeon found Hamilton half-lyii^, half-sit- 
ting on the ground, supported in the arms of his se¬ 
cond. The pallor of death was on his face. Doc¬ 
tor,” he said, “ this is a mortd woundand, as if 
overcome by the effort of speaking, he immediately 
fainted. As he was carried across the river the 
fresh bieeze revived him. His own house being in 
the country, he was conveyed at once to the house 
of a friend, where he lingered for twenty-four hours 
in great agony, hut preserving his composure and 
self-command to the last 

In. addition to the works enumerated,* Mr. 


* We are indebted for this notice of Mr. Hildreth to the 
pen of Mr. W. S. Thayer, himself an accomplished lUtmtcnr, 
as his critical articles contribnied to his mend Mr. Charles 


Hildreth prepare Japan as it Was and as it Is, 
and edited in New York, in 1856, a duodecimo 
volume compiled from the writings <»f John Lord 
Campbell, entitled Lwes of Atrocious Judges, 
He was one of the writers for Appleiotds Amer¬ 
ican Cyclopoedia, and continued his labors on the 
New lorh Tribune till in 1861 he was appointed 
by President Lincoln United States Consul at 
Trieste. He held this position for a time, till fail¬ 
ing health compelled him to relinquish it. He 
still remained abroad, however, gradually sink¬ 
ing, till bis feeble constitution was exhausted. 
Hedied at Florence, Italy, the 11th of July, 1865. 


W. S. W. EUSCHEHBEEGEE. 

'William S. W. Ruschenbergeb ^vas bom in 
Cumberland cmmty, New Jersey, September 4, 
1807, His father, Peter Ruschenberger, a Ger¬ 
man, died a short time before the birth of his 
only son. 

While an infant, Roschenberger was removed 
to Philadelphia, where his mother supported her¬ 
self and lier child by keeping a school for several 
years. He was educated at New York and Phila¬ 
delphia, and pr^ared for college, when he eom- 
inenc^ed, in 1824, the study of medicine in the 
office of Prof. Chapman. In June, 1826, he ob¬ 
tained the appointment of surgeon’s-mate in the 
navy, and made a cruise to the Pacific in the 
frigate Brandywine. After an absence of thirty- 
eight months, he returned to his studies, and 
obtained his medical diploma in March, 1880. 
Having passed an examination as siirgton in the 
navy in March, 1881, he made a second cruise to 
the Pacific, which occupied about three years. 
Tlie results of his observations were given to the 
public in 1885, in an octavo volume entitled 
Tln*€6 Years in the Facijte, by an Officer of the 
United States Namy, 

In March, 1835, he sailed in the sloop-of-war 
Peacc'Kjk as surgeon of the fleet for the East India 
squadron. After an absence of over two years, 
he landed at Norfolk in November, 1887. In the 
folloiving spring, Lea & Blanchard published his 
Yoy^e Round the Worlds injcludiug an Embassy 
t(* Sioin and Muscest, The work was reprinted 
by Bentley in London, with the omission of 
various passages commenting upon the English 
government. 

In 1848 Dr. Ruschenberjger was ordered to the 
United States Naval Hospital, NeAV York, where 
he remained until 1847, dining which period he 
laid the foundation of the naval laboratory, 
designed to furnish the service with unadulterat^ 
drugs. He next sailed to the E?ist Indies, but 
returned under orders in the following year. 
After being stationed at New York and Phila¬ 
delphia, he sailed as surgeon of the Pacific squa¬ 
dron October 9,1854. 

In addition to the works already noticed, Dr. 
Ruschenberger is the autlior of a series of manu¬ 
als— Elements of Anatomy and Physiology^ Mam¬ 
malogy^ Ornithology^ Herpetology mud lehtTtyo- 
hgy^ Conchology^ J^omohgy^ Botany^ and Geth 


Hale's excellent Boston periodical “To-Day,”!and 11a occa- 
eional poems, coTTCspondence, and other articles latterly pu!>- 
Hshed in the Now T«rlc Ermkig with whick he ha» keen 
connected, sufficiently witness. 
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logy^ and of several pamplileis**' and numerous arti¬ 
cles on subjects connected with the navy in the 
Southern Literary Mej-senger and Democratic Re¬ 
view. He has al^o written much on medical and 
scientific topics in the American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences, Silliinan’s Journal, Medical and 
Surgical Journal, Journal of Pharmacy, Medical 
Examiner, Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
and the Hationnl Intelligencer. He has also edited 
Ainericim reprints of Marshall on tlie Enli5.ting, 
Discharging, and Pensioning of Soldiers, 1840; 
and Mrs. Somerville’s Physical Geography-, 1850* 
56. His Notice of the Origin^ Progress and 
Present Condition of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences^ Philadelphia, reached a second edition 
in 1860. 


LAWRENCE, Jr. 

Jonathan Lawrence, Jr., was born in Few 
York November 19, 1807. He was graduated 
from Columbia College at the early age of fifteen, 
and studied law with Mr. W. Slosson, whose 
partner he became on his admission to the bar. 
He devoted himself earnestly to his profession, 
his essays and poems being the fruit of hours of 
relaxation; but in the midst of high promise of 
future excellence he was removed by death on 
the 26th of April, 1833. 

A selection from Ms writings was prepared and 
privately printed by his brother soon after. The 
volume contains essays on Algernon Sidney, 
Burns, English comedy, the Mission to Panama 
(on the affairs of the South American republics), 
two Dialogues of the Dead (imaginary conversa¬ 
tions between Milton and Shakespeare, and 
Charles IL and Cowper, in the style of Walter 
Savage Landor), and a number of poems, miscel¬ 
laneous in subject, grave and reflective in tone. 

TO ~ 

Oh, the spring has come again, love. 

With beauty in her train, 

And her own sweet buds are springing 
To her merry feet again. 

They welcome her onward footsteps. 

With a fragrance full of song, 

And they bid her sip from each dewy iip 
Of the rosy-tinted throng. 

Oh, the spring has come again, love. 

And her eye is bright aud blue, 

With a misty passionate light that veils 
The earth in its joyous hue; 

And a single violet in her hair, 

And a light flush in her cheek, 

Tell of the blossoms maids should wear, 

And the love tales they should speak. 

Tile spring has come again, love. 

And her home is everywhere; 


♦ The Navy, Hints on the Reor^ranlzatlon of the Navy, In*- 
eluding an Examination of the Claims of its civil officers to an 
Equality of Eights. 8vo. pp. 71. Wiley & Putnam, New 
York. 1845. 

Examination of a Reply to Hints on the Reorganization of 
the Navy. Idem. 

Assimilated Rank In the Civil Branch of the Navy. Jao- 
1848. Phila. 

An Examination of the Legalitv of the General Orders 
which confer assimilated rank on officers of the Civil Branch 
of the United States Navy. . By a Surgeon. Phila., Feb., 1848. 

A Brief History of an Existing Controversy on the subject 
of Assimilated Rank in the Navy of the United States. By 
W. S. W. E. 8vo. pp. 108. Sept., 1S50. Phi’a. 


She grows in the green and teeming earth, 

Aud she fills the balmy air; 

But she dearly loves, by sonie talking rill. 
Where the early daisy springs, 

To nurse its leaves and to drink her fill 
Of the sweet stream’s murmuriugs. 

Tlie spring has eome again, love. 

On the iiQOuntain’.s side slie throws 
Her earliest morning glance, to find 
The root of the first wild rose ; 

And at noon she warbles through airy throats, 
Or sounds in the whirring wing 
Of the minstrel throng, whose untaught notes 
Are the joyous hymns of spring. 

Oh, the spring has eome again, love, 

With her s%lnrk’s cloudy song; 

Hark i how his echoing note rings clear 
His fleecy bowers among. 

Her morning laughs its joyous way, 

111 a flood of rosy light, 

And her evening clouds melt gloriously, 

In the starry blue of night. 

Oh, the spring has come again, love. 

And again the spring shall go; 

And withered her sweetest flowers, and dead 
Her soft brooks’ silvery flow ; 

And her leaves of green shall fade and die 
Wlien their autumn bloom is past, 

Beautiful as her eheek whose tint 
Looks loveliest at the last. 

Oh, life’s spring can come but once, love, 

And its summer will soon depart, 

And its autumn flowers will soon be nipped, 

By the winter of the heart; 

But yet we can fondly dream, love, 

That a fadeless spring shall bloom, 

When the sun of a new existence dawns 
Ou the darkness of the tomb. 

CORNELIUS CONWAY FELTON, 

Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, was born 
Fov. 6, 1*807, at Fewbury, now West Fewbury, 
Mass., on the Merrimack, about six miles from 
N ewbuiyport. The family of Felton dates from an 
early period—the first of the name having establish¬ 
ed himself in the town of Danvers at or about the 
year 1636. Mr. Felton was prepared for College 
chiefly at the Franklin Academy, Andover, under 
. the late Simeon Putnam, an eminent classical 
scholar and teacher. On his entrance at Har¬ 
vard University in 1823 in his sixteenth year, 
the Greek examiners were the Hon. Edward 
Everett, then Eliot Professor of Greek Literature, 
George Bancroft the Historian, then Greek tutor, 
and Dr. Popkin afterwards Eliot Professor. • Like 
many other Few England students, being obliged 
to earn money for the payment of College bills, 
he' taught winter schools in the sophomore and 
junior years, besides teaching the mathematics 
the last six months of the junior year in the 
Round Hill School, Forthampton, under the 
charge of J. G. Cogswell (now of the Astor 
Library), and George Bancroft. He was gradu¬ 
ated ill 1827. 

For the next two years, in conjunction with 
two classmates, the late Henry Russell Cleveland 
and Seth Sweetser, now the Rev, Seth Sweetser, 
D.D., Pastor of one of the principal religious 
societies iu Worcester, Mass., Mr. Feltou had 
charge of the Livingston County High School in 
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Genesee, New York. In 1829 he was appointed 
Latin tutor in Harvard University; in 1830 
Greek tutor; and in 1832 College Professor of 
the Greek language. In 1834 he received his 
appointment of Eliot Professor of Greek literature, 
(the third Professor on that foundation; Mr. 
Everett and John Snelling Popkiii having pre¬ 
ceded him), the duties of which he has since dis¬ 
charged* with the exception only of the time 
passed in a foreign tour from April, 1853, to 
May, 1854. In this jcmrney he vi&ited Eng¬ 
land, Scotland and Wales, France, Gennauy, 
Switzerland, Italy, travelling thence to Malta ami 
Constantinople. On his return stopping at 
Smyrna, anti several of the Greek islands, he 
arrived in Athens in Oct. 1853, and remained in 
Greec^ the principal object of his tour, till the 
following February. In Euroj)e, previous to visit¬ 
ing Greece, he was occupied chiefly with the 
collections of art and antiquities in London, Paris, 
Berlin, Munich, Dicsden, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Naples. In Greece he was engaged, partly in 
travelling through the country, in visiting the 
most celebrated places for the purpose of illustrat¬ 
ing Ancient.Greek History and Poetry, and in 
studying at Athens the remains of ancient art, 
the present language and literature of Greece, 
the constitution and laws of the Hellenic kingdom, 
attending ctjurses of lectures at the University, 
and ill visiting the common schools and gymna¬ 
sia. Returniiigfrom Greece to Ihily, he revisited 
the princij)ial cities, especially Naples, Rome, and 
Florence, studying anew the splendid collections 
of art and antiquities. Having pursued a similar 
course in France and England, he returned to 
the United Btotes in May, 1854, and immediately 
resumed the duties of the Greek Professorship at 
Cambridge. 

The professional occupation of Dr. Felton being 
that a public teacher, his studies have embrac¬ 
ed the principal languages and literatures of 
modern Europe as well as the ancient, and some¬ 
thing of Oriental literature. His literary occu¬ 
pations have been various. Wliile in collie be 
v/as one of the editors and writers of a students’ 
periodical called the Harvard Register, Of nume¬ 
rous addresses on public occasions, he has publish¬ 
ed an address at the close of the "first year of the 
Livingston County High School, 1828; a discourse 
delivered at the authoi*'s inauguration as professor 
of Greek literature; an address deliver^ at the 
dedication of the Bristol County Academy in 
Taunton, Mass.; an address at a meeting of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, on mov¬ 
ing resolutions on the death of Daniel Webster; 
and an oration delivered before tlie Alumni of 
Harvard University. 

Mr. Felton’s contributions to periodical litera¬ 
ture embrace numerous articles in the North 
American Review, and critical notices commenc¬ 
ing with the year 1830; various articles and 
notices published in the Christian Examiner from 
the same date; numerous reviews and notices 
published in Willard’s Monthly Review, between 
June, 1832, and December, 1833, afterwards in 
Bucldngliam’s New England Magazine; and 


There was not one in 1S65 connected with college who was 
connected witli it when he was appointed Tutor. In term of 
service, though not in 3 ’«ars, he -was the oldest piemher of anj 
department of the University. 


occasional contributions to other periodical pub¬ 
lications, such as the Bibliotheca Sacra, the 
Methodist Quarterly Review, the Knicker¬ 
bocker Magazine, the Whig Review, with articles 
in various newspapers, among others the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, Boston Courier, the Evening 
Traveller. 

The separate volumes of Dr. Felton, his editions 
of the classics, and contributions to general litera¬ 
ture, are hardly less nninerous. For the first 
series of Sparks’s American Biography he wrote 
the life of Gen. Ejiton. In 183^ he edited the 
Iliad of Homer with Flaxman’s Illustrations and 
English notes, since revised and extended, having 
passed through numerous editions. In 1840, he 
translated Menzel’s work on German literature, 
published in three volumes in Ripley’s Specimens 
of Foreign Literature. In 1840, he published a 
Greek reader, selections from the Greek authors 
in prose and poetry, with English notes and a 
vocabulary—which has been since revised and 
passed through six or seven editions. In 1841, 
he edited the Clouds of Aristophanes, with an 
introduction and notes in English, since revised 
and republished in England. In 1843, in con¬ 
junction with Professors Sears and Edwards, he 
prepared a volume entitled Classical Studies, 
partly original and partly translated. The 
greater part of the biographical notices, some of 
the analj'ses, as those of the Heldeubuch, and the 
more elaborate one of the Niebelungenlied, 
together with several ppetical translations in 
Longfellow’s Poets and Poetry of Europe, pub¬ 
lished in 1845, w’ere from his i>en. In 1847, he 
edited the Panegyricus of Docrates and the 
Agamemnon of .^schyliiss, with introductions and 
notes in English. A second edition of the former, 
revised, appeared in 1854. 

In 1849, he prepared a volume entitled, Earth 
•and Man^ heing a translaiiorh of a courm of 
lectures on Comparative Physical Geography^ in 
its relation, to the Si^tory of ManJeind^ delivered 
in French in Boston^ hy Professor Arnold Guyot, 
This work has gone through numerous editions 
in this country, has been reprinted in at least 
four independent editions in England, and has 
been widely circulated on the Continent, having 
been translated into Gennan. 

In 1849, he edited the Birds of Aristophanes, 
with introduction and notes in English, repub¬ 
lished in England; in 1852, a Memorial of Profes¬ 
sor Popkin, consisting of a selection of his lectures 
and sermons, to which is prefixed a biographical 
sketch of eighty-eight pages. In 1852, he published 
selections from the Greek historians, arranged in 
the order of events. In 1855, a revised edition of 
Smith’s History of Greece, with preface, notes, 
additional illnstrations, and a continuation from 
the Roman conquest to the present time; the 
latter embracing a concise view of the present 
political condition, the language, literature, and 
education in the kingdom of Hellas, togetlier with 
metrical translations of the popular poetry of 
modem Greece. His latest "work has been'the 
preparation of an edition of Lord Carlisle’s Diary 
in Turkish and Greek waters, with a Preface, 
notes, and iliiistrations. He has also published 
selections from modern Greek authors in prose 
and poetry, including History, Oratory, Histori¬ 
cal Romance, Klephtic Ballad, Popular Poems 
and Anacreontics. 
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As Professor, 'besides teaching classes in the 
Text "books, he has delivered many courses of 
lectures on Comparative Philology and History 
of the Greek langufige and literature through tlie 
classical periods, the middle ages, and to the 
present day. 

Outside of the University, besides numerous lec¬ 
tures delivered before Lyceums, Teachers^ Insti¬ 
tutes, and other popular bodies, Dr. Felton has de¬ 
liver^ three courses before the Lowell Institute in 
Boston. The first (in the winter of 1851-2), of 
thirteen lectures on the History and Criticism of 
Greek Poetiy; the second (in 1853), of twelve 
lectures on the Life of Greece; the third, in the 
Autumn of 1854, on the Dowiiall and Resurrec¬ 
tion of Greece. These were published in 1867, 
entitled: Greece^ Ancient and Modern, 

To these extended literary labors, Hr. Felton 
has brought a scholar’s enthusiasm. He lias not 
confined his attention to the technicalities of his 
profession, hut illustrated its learned topics in a 
liberal as well as in an acute literal manner, 
while he has found time to entertain in his writ¬ 
ings the current scientific and poi)ular literature 
of the day. As an orator he is skiliul and elo¬ 
quent in the disposition and treatment of his sub¬ 
jects. "We have already alluded to his elevated 
composition on the approaching death of "Webster, 
and as a further indication of his manner, we 
may <ate a passg^e from his address before the 
Association of the Alumni of Harvard in 1854. 

**I)r. Felton died at Chester, Pa., in 1862, 
His Familiar Letters from Europe appeared two 
years later. 

BOMB OBBECB QT AMEBIGA. 

An ancient orator, claimiiig for his beloved 
Athens tlie leadership among the states of Greece, 
rests his argument chiefly on her pre-eminence in 
those uitelleetujil graces which embellish the present 
life of man, and her inculcation of those doctrines 
which gave to the initiated a sweeter hope of a life 
beyond the present. Yirgil, in stately hexameters, 
by the shadowy lips of father Anchises in Elysium, 
calls on the Roman to leave • these things to 
others;— 

Excudent alii spirantia inolllus aras; 

Credo equidem; vivos ducent de mamnore vultus; 
OrabiiDt causas melius, coelique meatus 
Dosciibent radio et surgentia sidera discent; 

Tu rcgero iiuperio populos, Romane, memento, 

Hse tiW crunt artes; i>acisque imponere morein, 

Parcere sulyectis, et debeliare superbos. 

Theseilines strike the key-notes to Greek and Roman 
character,—Greek arid Roman history. Duriiig 
.th^long existence of the AHienian Republic, amidst ; 
the interruptions of foreign and domestic wara,—rher 
territory overrun by Hellenic and Barbarian armies, 
her, forests burned, her fields laid waste, her temples 
levelled in the dust,—rin those tumultuous ages of 
her democratic existence, the fire of her creative 
genius never smouldered. She matured and, per¬ 
fected the art of historical, composition, of political 
and forensic eloquence, of popular legislation, of 
lyric and dminatic. poetry, of music, painting, archi¬ 
tecture, and sculpture; Ae unfolded the mathema¬ 
tics, theoretically and'practically and clothed the 
moral and metaphyaica'iscieaces im the brief-senten¬ 
tious wisdom of the myriadtminded Aristotle, and 
the honeyed eloquence of PlatOui Rome overran the 
•world with her arrii3,a4id j|hough she did u®t^always^ 
spare the subject, she beat do wn.the proud, and laid, 


her laws upon the prostrate nations. Greece fell 
before the universal victor, bat she still asserted her 
intellectual supremacy, and, as even the Roman 
poet confessed, the conquered became the teacher 
and guide of the conqueror. At the present moment, 
the intellectual dominion of Greece—rather of 
Athens, the school of Greece—is more absolute than 
ever. Her Plato is still the unsurpassed teacher of 
moral wisdom; her Aristotle has not been excelled 
as a philosophic observer; her Eschylus* and 
Sophocles have been equalled only by Shakespeare. 
On the field of Marathon, we call up the shock of 
battle and the defeat of the Barbarian host; but 
with deeper interest still we remember that the 
great dramatic poet fought for his country’s freedom 
in. that brave muster. As we gaze over the blue 
waters of Salamis, we think not only of the clash of 
triremes, the shout of the onset, the poean of victory; 
bat of the magnificent lyrical drama in which the 
martial poet worthily commemorated the naval 
triumph which he had worthily helped to achieve. 

All these things suggest lessoiis for us, even now. 
We have the Roman passion for universal empire, 
under the names of Manifest Destiny and Annexa¬ 
tion. I do not deny the good there is in this, nor 
the greatness inherent in extended e npire, bravely 
and fairly won. But the empire of science, letters, 
and art, is honorable and enviable, because it is 
g lined by no unjust aggression on neighboring 
countries; by no subjection of weaker nations to 
the rights of the. stronger; by no stricken fields, 
reddened with the blood of slaughtered myriads. 
No crimes 6f violence or fraud sow the seed of dis¬ 
ease, which must in time lay it.prostrate in the dust; 
its foundations are as immovable as virtue, and its 
structure as imperishable as the heavens. If we 
must add province to province, let us add realm to 
realm in our intellectual march. If we must enlarge 
our territory till the continent can no longer contain 
us, let U3 not forget to enlarge with equal step the 
boundaries of science and the triumphs of art. I 
confess I would rather, for human progress, that the 
poet of America gave a new charm to the incanta¬ 
tions of tlie Muse; that the orator of America spoke 
in new and loftier tones of civic and philosophic 
eloquence; that the artist of America overmatched 
the godlike,forms, whose placid beauty looks out 
upon us from the great past,—than annex to a 
country, already overgrown, every acre. of desert 
land, from. ocean to. ocean and from pole to pole. 
If we combine the Roman character with the Greek, 
the Roman has had its sway long enough, and it is 
time the Greek should take its turn. Vast extent is 
something, but not everything. The magnificent 
civilization of England, and her imperial sway over 
the minds of men, arc the trophies of a realm, 
geographically considered, but a satellite to the con¬ 
tinent of Europe, which you can traverse in a single 
day. An American in London pithily expressed the 
feeling naturally excited in one familiar with our 
magnificent spaces and distances, when ha told an 
English friend he dared not go to bed at idght, for 
fear of falling overboard before morning. The 
states of Greece were of insignificant extent. On 
the map of the world they fill a scarcely visible 
space, and Attica is a microscopic dot. From the 
heigirts of Parnassus, from the Acrocorinthos, the 
eye ranges over the whole land, which has filled the 
univeme with the renown of its mighty names. 
From the Acropolis of Athens we trace the scenes 
where Socrates, convened, and taught, and died; 
where Demosthenes breathed deliberate valor into 
the despairing hearts of his countrymen; where the 
-dramatists, exhibited their matchless tragedy and 
I comody; where. Plato charmed the hearers of the 
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Academy with the divinest teaching of Philosophy, 
while the Cephissus murmured by under the shadow 
of immemorinl olive groves; where St. Paul taught 
the wondering but respectful sages of the Agora, 
and the Hill of Mars, the knowledge of the living 
God, and the resurrection to life eternaL There 
stand the ruins of the Parthenon, saluted and trans¬ 
figured by the rising and the setting sun, or the 
unspeakable loveliness of the Grecian night,—beau¬ 
tiful, solemn, pathetic. In that foeus of an hour’s 
easy walk, the lights of ancient culture condensed 
their burning rays; and from this centre they have 
lighted all time and the whole world. «• 

ELIZABETH MAEGAEET CHANDLER. 
Elizabeth Margaret, the daughter of Thomas 
Chandler, a Q inker farmer in easy circumstances, 
was bora at Centre, near Wilmington, Dehiware, 
December 24, 1807. She w;xs Vacated at the 
Friends’ schools in Philadelphia, and at an early 
age commenced writing verges. At eighteen 
she wrote a poem, The Slave Ship^ which gain¬ 
ed a prize offered by the Gasket, a monthly ma¬ 
gazine. She next became a contributor to the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, an anti slavery 
periodical of Philadelphia, in which most of her 
subsequent productions appeared. 

In 1830, Miss Chandler removed with her aunt 
and brother (he had been left an orphan at an 
early agi) to the territory of Michigan. The fa¬ 
mily settled near the village of Tecumseh, Lena¬ 
wee county, on the river Raisin; the name of 
Ilazlebank beinggi ven to their farm by the poetess. 
She continued her contributions from this jilace 
in prose and verse on the topic of Slavery until 
she was attacked in the spring of 1834 by a re¬ 
mittent fever; under the influence of which she 
gradually sank until her death on the twenty- 
second of November of the same year. 

In 1836, a collection of TJhe Foetieobl Warhs of 
Elizabeth Margaret Chandler^ with a Memoir of 
her Life a^td Characfar^ hy Benjamin, Lundy^ the 
editor of the jonrnal with which she was connect¬ 
ed, appeared at Philadelphia. The volume also 
contains a number of Efsays^ Philaiiihrapical and 
Moraly from the author’s pen. 

Miss Chandler’s poems are on a variety of sub¬ 
jects; but whatever the theme, it is in almost j 
every instance brought to bear on the topic of j 
Slavery. Her compositions are marked.by spirit, ' 
fluency, and feeling. 

JOHN WOOUCA-N. 

Meek, humble, sinless as a very child, 

. Such wert thou,—^and, though unbeheld, I seem. 
Oft-times to g:ize upon thy features mild, I 

Thy grave, yet gentle Up, and the soft beam | 
Of that kind eye, that knew not how to shed * i 
A glance of aught save love, on any hmnan Head. 

Servant of Jesus 1 Christian I not alone 

In name an<l creed, with practice differing wide. 
Thou didst not in thy conduct fear to own 
His self-denying precepts for thy guide. 

Stern only to thyself, all othei*s felt 
Thy strong rebuke was love, not meant to crush, but 
melt. 

Thou, who didst pour o’er all the human kind 
The gushing fervor of thy sympathy! 

E’en the unreasoning brute failed not to find j 

A pleader for his happiness in thee. 

Thy heart was moved for every breathing thing. 

By careless man exposed to needless suflering. 
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But most the wrongs and sufferings of the slave. 
Stirred the deep fountain of thy pitying heart; 
And still thy hand was stretched to aid and save, 
Until it seemed that thou hadst taken a part 
In their existence, and couldst hold no more 
A separate life from them, as thou hadst done before. 

How the sweet pathos of thy eloquence. 

Beautiful in its simplicity, went forth 
Entreating for them I that this vile offence. 

So unbeseeming of our country’s worth. 

Might be removed before the threatening cloud, 
Thou saw’st o’erhanging it, should burst in storm and 
blood. 

So may thy name be reverenced,—thou wert one 
Of those whose virtues link us to our kind. 

By our best sympathies; thy day is done. 

But its twilight lingers still behind. 

In thy pure memory; and we bless thee yet. 

For the example fair thou hast before us set, 

LAUGHTON OSBORN.^ 

The only account which we have met with 
this gentleman, a member of a New York M- 
mily, is in the late Mr, Poe’s “ Sketches of the 
Literati,” and that furnishes little more tlian a re¬ 
cognition of the genius of the author, which is ia 
some respects akin to that of his critic. Mr. 
Osborn has published anonymously, and all of 
his books have been of a character to excite 
attention. They are bold, discursive, play some 
tricks with good taste and propriety; and upon 
the whole are not less remarkable for their keen¬ 
ness of perception than for their want of judg¬ 
ment in its di-splay. With more skill and a just 
proportion, the writer’s powers would have made 
a deeper impression on the public. As it is, he 
has rather added to the curiosities of literature 
than to the familiar companions of the Bbrary. 
Mr. Osborn was a graduate of Columlna Ool-' 
l^e, of the class of 1827. 



His first book, Sixty Years of the Life of Je¬ 
remy Lecisy was published in New York in 1831, 
in two stout duodecimo volumes. It is a ram¬ 
bling Shandean autobiography; grotesque, humor¬ 
ous, sentimental, and ^atirical, though too crude 
and unfinished to hold a high rank for any of 
those qualities. 

Mr. Poe mentions its successor, The Dream of 
Allorod-Deeny from the Romance of Anastmiay by 
Charles Erskine White, D.D., a pamphlet of thirty- 
two small pages, the design of which he states to 
be, “to reconcile us to death and evil on the 
somewhat nnphilosophical ground that compara¬ 
tively we are of little importance in the scale of 
creation.” 

The Confessions of a Roet appeared in Phila¬ 
delphia in 1835. Its prefatory chapter, announc¬ 
ing the immediate suicide of the Nero, prepares 
the reader for the passionate romance of the in- 
ten^e sc’ ool which follows. 

^ In 1838 a curious anomalous satire was pub¬ 
lished at Boston, in a fall-sized ochivo volume, 
of noticeable typographical excellence, The Vi¬ 
sion of Rnheta^ an Epic Story of the Island of 
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Manhattan^ with Illustrations donetonSton^. In 
the relation ef text and notes, and a certain air 
of leanung, it bore a general resemblance to Ma¬ 
thias’s “ Pnrj^nits of Literature.” The labor was 
out of all proportion to the material. The par¬ 
ticular game appeared to be the late Ool. Stone, 
and his paper the Commercial Adxertiser. The 
contributors tO‘ the ifew York American, the 
New York Review, and other periodicals of the 
time, also came in for notice; but the jest was a 
dull one, and the book failed to be read, notwith- 
istanding its personalities. Among its other 
humors was a rabid attack on Wordsworth, the 
question of whose genius had by that time been 
settled for the rest of the world; and something 
of this was resumed in the author’s subsequent 
volume, in 1841, published by the Appletons, en¬ 
titled Arthur Ca/rryl^ a Noxel ty the Author of 
the Yision of JRnlbeta^ Cantos first and second. 
Odes ; Epistles to Milton^ Eope^ Jurenal^ and the 
D&oil; Epigrams; Parodies of Horace ; Eng¬ 
land as she. is; and other minor Poems^ hy the 
same. This is, upon the whole, the autlior’s best 
volume. The critical prefaces exhibit his scho¬ 
larship to advantage; the Odes, martial and ama¬ 
tory, are ardent and novel in expression; the 
Epistles to Milton, Pope, Juvenal—severally imi¬ 
tations, of the blank verse, the couplet, and the 
hexameters of the originals—are skilful exercises. 
The chief piece, Arthur Carry 1, a poem of the Don 
Juan class, has many felicitous passages of per¬ 
sonal description, particularly of female beauty. 

The next production of Mr. Osborn, indicative 
of the author’s study and accomplishments as an 
artist, was of a somewhat different character, 
being an elaborate didactic Treatise on Oil Paint¬ 
ing, It was received as a useful manual. 

**Mr. Osborn has published in recent years 
a series of tragedies, comedies, and dramatic 
poems, comprising: Calvary — Virginia: Trage- 
dies^ 1867; Alice^ or^ The Painter^'s Story 
The Silver Head^ and the Double Deceit: Come¬ 
dies^ 1867; Bianca Capello^ a Tragedy,^ 1868; 
■The Montamn%—The School for Critics,, Come¬ 
dies,, 1868; Trmels by Sea and Land of Alethi- 
1868; Ego Da Bate — XTberto—The Cid 
of Seville: Tragedies, 1869; The Magnetizer — 
The Prodigal: Comedies in Prose,, 1869, The 
Last Mandeville—The Hea/rVs Sacrifice—The 
MonTc—Matilda of Denmark: Tragedies,, 1870; 
Meleagros—The Hew Calvary: Tragedies,, 1871; 
BSi^Ma/riamne^ aTragedyofJewishHutory., 1873. 

80irNm>—THi KEPROAca: of tentts. 

The Queen of Rapture hovered o’er my bed, 

Borne on the wings of Silence and the >»ight: 

She touched with hers my glowing lips and said. 
While my blood tingled with the keen delight, 

“ And is the spirit of thy youth then fled, 

That made thee joy in other themes more bright I 
For satire only must thine ink be shed, 

And' none but boys and fools my praises write ?” 

0, by these swimming eyes/’ I said, and sighed, 
And by this pulse, which feels and fears thine art, 
Thou know’st, enchantress, and thou seest with pride. 

Thou of my being art the dearest part ? 

Let those sing love to whom love is denied; 

But I, 0 queen, I chant thee in my heart” 

TO JUVEKAli. 

Lord of the iron harp! thou master of diction 
satiric. 


Who, with the scourge of song, lashed Vices in mo¬ 
narch and people, 

And to the scoff of the age, and the scorn of all ages 
succeeding. 

Bared the rank ulcers of sin in the loins of the Mis¬ 
tress of Nations I 

I, who have touched the same chords, but with an 
indifferent finger. 

Claim to belong to the choir, at whose head thou 
art seated supernal. 

More, I have read thee all through, from the first 
to the ultimate spondee,— 

Therefore am somewhat acquaint with thy spirit 
and manner of thinking. 

Knowing thee, then, I presume to address without 
more introduction 

Part of this packet to thee, and, out of respect to 
thy manes,— 

Owing not less unto thine than I rendered to Pope’s 
and to Milton’s,— 

Whirl my brisk thoughts o’er the leaf, on the wheels 
of thy spondees and dactyls. 

Doubtless, by this time at least, thou art fully con 
versant with English; 

But, shouldst thou stumble at all, lo! Pope close at 
hand to assist thee. 

Last of the poets of Rome! thou never wouldst 
dream from what region 

Cometh this greeting to thee; no hard of thy kind 
hath yet mounted 

Up to the stars of the wise, from the bounds of the 
Ocean Atlantic. 

Green yet the world of the West, how should it 
yield matter for satire ? 

Hither no doubt, from thy Latium, the stone-eating 
husband of Rhea 

Fled from the vices of men, as thou in thy turn, 
rather later. 

Went to Pentapolia Here, the Saturnian age is 
restored: 

Witness Astrroa’s own form on the dome of the pa¬ 
lace of justice! 

Here, in his snug little cot, lives each one content 
with his neighbor, 

Envy, nor Hatred, nor Lust, nor any bad passion, 
triumphant ; 

Avarice known not in name,—^for devil -a soul hath 
a stiver. 

How then, you ask, do we live ? O, nothing oh 
earth is more simple 1 

A has no coat to his back; orB. is deficient in 
breeches; 

C. makes them both without charge, and comes upon 
A for his slippers, 

While for his shelterless head B. gratefully shapes 
him a beaver, 

TT is the perfection of peace! social union most fully 
accomplished! 

Man is a brother to man, not a rival, or slave, or op¬ 
pressor. 

Kay, in the compact of love, all creatures are joy¬ 
ful partakers. 

******* 

THE DEATH OF OBNERAU FIKX. 

*Twas on the glorious day 

When our valiant triple hand* 

Drove the British troops away 

From their strong and chosen stand; 

When the city York was taken, 

And the Bloody Cross hauled down 


♦ The troops that landed to the attack were In three diri- 
irtona 
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" From the walls of the town 
Its defenders had forsaken. 

The gallant Pike had moved 
A hurt foe to a spot 
A little more removed 

From the death-shower of the shot; 

And he himself was seated 
On the fragment of an oak, 

And.to a captive spoke. 

Of the troops he had defeated. 

He was seated in a pkce, 

Ifot to shun the leaden rain 
He had been the first to fac^ 

And now burned to brave again. 

Bat had chosen that position 
Till the officer’s retuni 
The truth who’d gone to learn 
Of the garrison’s eonditioiL 

When suddenly the ground 
With a dread convulsion shook. 

And arose a frightful sound. 

And the sun was hid in smoke; 

And huge stones and raftei-s, driven 
Athwart the heavy rack. 

Fell, fatal on their track 
As the thunderbolt of Heaven. 

Then two hundred men and more. 

Of our bravest and our best. 

Lay all ghastly in their gore. 

And the hero with the rest. 

On their folded arms they laid him; 

But he raised his dying breath: 

^‘On, men, avenge the death 
Of your generalThey obeyed him. 

They obeyed. Three cheers they gave. 
Closed their scattered ranks, and on. 
Though their leader found a grave. 

Yet the hostile town was won. 

To a vessel straight they bore him 
Of the gallant Chaunoey’s fleets 
And, the conquest complete. 

Spread the British flag b^ore him. 

his eyes the long, last night 
Was already falliLg fast; 

But came back again the light 
For a moment; 't was the last. 

With a victor’s joy they fired, 

’Nenth his head by signs he bade 
The trophy should be laid; 

And, thus pillowed, Pike eicpired. 

EDWARD S. aOULD. 

Edward S, Goudd, a merchant of Hew York, 
whose occasional literary publications belong to 
several departments of Mt^ratnre, is a son of the 
late Judge Gould of Oonnectiout, and was bora at 


* GooXd (lTT0-t88^ was the descendant of an English 

family which early settled In America. He was educate at 
Yale; studied with Judge Eeeve at the law school at Litch¬ 
field ; and. on his admlsdon to the bar, became associated with 
him in the conduct of that institution. The school became 
h%hly distinguished by the acumen and abil'ty of its chief ia- 
stnictors and the many distinguished pupils who went forth 
from it, Including John C. Callmun, John M. Clayton, John Y. 
Hason, Levi Woodbury, Francis L. Hawks, Judge Theron 
Metcal:^ James G. King, Daniel Dird, William C. Wetmore, 
and George Griffin, of the bw of Kew York. In 1816, Mr. 
Gonid was appointed Judge of the Superior Court and Su¬ 
preme Court of Errors of Connecticut His legal reputation 
survives in his well known law book, SVeotisa on the JPrm- 
of flaadting m Ci/tM AtMom. 

There is a memoir of Judge Gould in the second volume of 
Hr. G. H. Holhsterls Eistoiy'of Conneetieut, 1855. 


Litchfield m that state If ay 11, 1808. As a writer 
of Tales and Sketches,he was one of the early con¬ 
tributors to the Knickerbocker Magazine, and has 
since frequently employed his pen in the newspar 
per and periodical literature of the times; in Mr. 
Charles King’s American in its latter days, where 
his dgnature of “ Cassio” was well known; in .Hie 
New World, the Mirror, the Literary World, and 
other journals. In 1836, he delivered a lecture 
before the Mercantile Library Association of New 
York, American Criticism on Americaa Litera¬ 
ture,” in which he opposed the prevalent spirit of 
ultra-laudation as injurious to die interests .of the 
country. In 1839, he published a translatioit 
of Dumas’s travels in Egypt and Arabia Fetrma; 
in 1841, the Progress of Democracy by the same 
author; and in 1842-8, he published dirough the 
enterprising New World press, Translations of 
Dumas’s Impressions of Travel in Switzerland; 
Balzac’s Eugenie GrandetandFatherGoriot; Vic¬ 
tor Hugo’s Handsome Pecopin and A. Boyer’s 
Charles de Bourbon. 

In 1848, he also published The Sider^ er 
ike Old Boy in the Omnihve^ ky the Man in the 
Claret-Colled Coat; a designatiasr which grew 
out of an incident at the City Arsenal during the 
exciting election times of 1834. A riot oc-cuiTed 
in the sixth war(^ which tne police failed to sup¬ 
press, and certain citizens volunteered to put it 
down. They took forcible posseadon of tlie Ar¬ 
senal and supplied themselves with anus against 
the opposition of Gen. Arculariu^s, the keeper. 
Gen. A. made a notable report of the assault to 
the legidature, in which an unknown individual 
in a claret-colored coat was the hero; and the 
tenn, the man in the claret-colored coat, imme¬ 
diately becamea by-word. Mr.Gould wrote for the 
Mirror a parody on tl:e report, purporting to come 
from the celebrated ^^Man in Claiet„” which made a 
great hit in literary circles^ The Sleep Rider is a 
clever book of Sketches^ a series of dramatic and 
colloquial presented after the runaway 

fiishion of Sterne. 

As a specimen of its peculiar manner, we may 
cite a brief chapter, which has a glance at the 
novelist. 

............ fdion. 

MrrxcHAUSKK, 

I have ever sympathized deeply with the writer 
of fiction; the novelist, that is, et id gemis omne. 

He sustains a heavier load of responsibility- 

I beg pardon, my dear sir. I know you are nice 
in the matter of language ; and that word was not 
Ei glish when the noblest works in Er glish litera¬ 
ture were written. But sir, though I dread the 
principle of innovation, 1 do feel that “ responsibili¬ 
ty” is indispensable at the present day: it saves a 
circumlocution, in expressii.g a coimnon thought, 
and there is no other word that performs its exact 
duty. Besides, did not the immortal Jackson use it 
and take it ? 

I say, then. He sustains a heavier load <sf respon¬ 
sibility than any other man. First of all, he mu^ 
invent his plot—a task which, at this time el the 
world, and after the librari^ th.at have been written, 
is no trifle. Then, he must create a certain number 
of characters for whose principles, conduct, and fate, 
he becomes answerable. He must employ them ju¬ 
diciously; he must make them aU—-from ^ cabiur 
boy to a King—speak French and utter profound 
wisdom on cvei^ iim^nable .^d unimiigiuable sub- 
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Ject—stating epecial care that bo one af them, hy 
any ehai.ce, Bhall feel, thii.k, act, or speak as ai y 
ImmaB being, iu real life, ever did or would or could 
feel, think, act, or speak; and in the meantime, and 
duri; g all time, he must, by a process at once natu¬ 
ral, dexterous, and supeihuman, lelieve these people 
from all embarrassments and quandaries into whieli, 
in Lis momenta of fervid inspiration, he has inadver¬ 
tently thrown them. 

how, my dear sir, when you come to reflect on it 
this is a serious business. 

The historian, on the other hand, has a simple task 
to perform. His duty is light. He has merely to 
tell the truth. His wisdom, Lis invention, his dexte¬ 
rity, all go for iiothii g. I grant you, some histori¬ 
ans have gained a soit of reputation—but how can 
they deseive it when all that is time in their books 
is borrowed; and all that is original, is probably 
false? 

I was led into this train of reflection—which, in 
good sooth, is not very profound, thotigh perhaps 
in>t the less useful on that account—wdiiJe mcndii.g 
my pen: and I felicitated myself that I was i.o dealer 
ill fiction. For, said I, had I invented this narrative 
and rashly put nine people ii-to n magnetic slumber 
in an omnibus, how should I ever get them out 
again ? 

Fortunately, I stand on smooth ground here. I 
am telling the truth. I am i‘e.a:ii;g events as they 
occurred. 1 am tolling you, my dear sir, what ac¬ 
tually took place in this omnibus, and I hope to in¬ 
form you, ere long, w’hat took \ lace out of it. In 
fihoit, 1 am a historian, whose simple duty is to pro¬ 
ceed in a direct li..e. 

And now, havi: g mended my pen, I will get on as 
fast as the weather and the state of the roads per¬ 
mit 

The same year Mr. Gould pullished an Abridge 
ment cf Alisoids II sto y of Eurej^e in a single 
octavo volume,* w'hioh Iri.m the labor and care 
bestowed upon it has cla'ms cf its own to con¬ 
sideration. The entire Wiak cf Alison was con¬ 
densed from the author’s ten volumes, and entire¬ 
ly re written, every material fact being preserved 
while errors were corrected; a woik the more 
desirable in consequence of the diffuse style and 
occasional negligence of the original author. The 
numerous editions which the Look Las since pass¬ 
ed through, afford best proof of its utility and 
Mthful execution. 

In 1860, Mr. Gould published Th& Very Age^ 
a comedy written for the stage. The jikt turns 
pn distinctions of fashionahlu life, and the as¬ 
sumption by one of the characters of the favorable 
position in the intrigue of a foreign Count; while 
a serious element is introduced in the female re¬ 
venge of a West Indian, who had been betrayed 
in her youth by the millionaire of the piece. 

**Mr. Gould’s later works are: John Doe and 
Michard Roe; or^ Episodes of Life in Uew Yot\ 
1862; Good ErhglisTi; or^ JPopular Errors in 
Language^ a series of articles reprinted from the 
New York Evening Post, with a lecture on 
‘‘Clerical Elocution,” 1867; and A Supplement 
to DuycMncTds History of the World, 1871. 


♦ History of Europe, from the CoiBmenceioexit of the French 
Eevolution in lTb9 to the restoiatiou of the Bouib<ms in iSlS, 
by Archibald Alison, F.B.S.E., Advocate, abridged trom tne 
last London edition, for the use of gencial leaders, colleges, 
academies, and other seminaiies of learning, by iLdwaid 5. 
Gt)UJd. 4th ed. New York. A. S. Barnes & Co. 1846. Svo. pp. 
682. 


Joim W. Goitlo, a brother of the preceding, 
was born at Litchfirid, Conn., Nov. 14, 1814. He 
was a very successful writer of tales and sketches 
of the sea; his fine talents having been directed 
to that department of literature by one or more 
long voyages undertaken for the benefit of his 
health. He died of consumption, at sea, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his. age, Oct. 1, 1888. 

His'wrUings were originally published in de¬ 
tached numbers of the New York Mirror and the 
knickerboeker Magazine in the yeax*s 1834-s5; 
and after his death, in 1838, were collected 
in a handsome volume, containing also a bio¬ 
graphical sketch and his private journal of the 
voyage on which he died. This volume was 
issued by his brothers for private circulation 
only.* The tales and ^ketches of the volume, 
under the title of Forecastle Yams, were pub- 
li-ihed by the New World press in 1843, and in a 
new edition by Stringer Townsend, New York, 
1854. 

An' unfinished story found among his papers 
after his <leath, will convey a correct ijnpres.'5ion. 
of Mr.' Gould’s descriptive powers. The frag¬ 
ment is entitled 

MATT OVUHBOABB. 

Meet her, quartermaster! ” hailed the officer of 
the deck ; “ hold.on, everybody I ” 

Torn from my grasp upon the capstan by a moun¬ 
tain-wave which swept us in its power, I was borne 
over the lee-bnlwarks ; and a rope which I grasped 
in my passage, not being belayed, unrove in my 
hands, and I wiis buried in the sea. 

“Man overboard] ” rang along the decks. “ Cut 
away the life-buoy! ” 

StnnneJ and strangling, I rose to the surface, and 
instinctively struck out for the ship; while, clear 
above the roar of the storm and the dash of the cold, 
terrible sea, the loud thunder of the trumpet came 
full on my ear: 

^‘Man the weather main and maintop-sail braces ; 
slack the lee ones; round in; stand by to lower 
away the lee-quarter boat I ” 

My first plunge for the ship, whose dim outline I 
could scarcely perceive in the almost pitchy dark¬ 
ness of the night, most fortunately brought me 
within reach of the life-buoy grating. Climbing 
upon this, I used the faithless rope, still in my hand, 
to Insh myself fast; and, thus freed from the fear of 
imme liate drowning, I could more quietly watch 
and wait for rescue. 

The ship was now hidden from my sight; but, 
being to leewiird, I could with consi<lerable dis- 
tinetfiess make out her whereabout, and judge of the 
motions on board. Directly, a signal-lantern glanced 
at her peak; and oh I how brightly shone that soli¬ 
tary beam on my straining eyel-Afor, though res¬ 
cued from immediate peril, what other succor could 
I look for, during that fearful swell, on which no 
boat could live a moment ? What could 1 expect 
save a lingering, horrid death ? 

Within a cable’s length, lay my floating home, 
where, ten minutes before, nob a lighter heart than 
mine was inclosed by her frowning bulwarks; and, 
though so near that I could hear the rattling of her 
cordage and the rustling thunder of her canvas, I 
could f-lso hear those orders from her trumpet which 
extinguished hope. 


♦ John W. Gould’s Private Joarnal of a Voyage from New 
York to Rio Janeiro: together with a brief sketch of his life, 
and his Occasional Writings, edited by his brothers. Printed 
for private circulation only. New York. 1889. 8vo. pp. 2U7. 
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“Belay all with, that boatP said a voice that I 
knew right well; “she can’t live a minute I ” 

My heart died within me, and I closed my eyes 
in despair. Next fell upon my ear the rapid notes 
of the drum beating to quarters, with all the clash, 
and tramp, and roar of a night alarm; while I could 
also faintly hear tiie mustering of the divisions, 
which was done to ascertain who was missing. 
Then came the hissing of a rocket, which, bright 
and clear, soared to heaven; and again falling, its 
momentary glare was quer.ehed in the waves. 

Drifting from the ship, the hum died away: but 
Bee—^that sheet of darnel—^the thunder of a gun 
boome 1 over the stormy sea. Now the blaze of a 
blue-light illumines the darkness, revealing the 
tali spars and white canvass of the ship, ttUl 
near me I 

“ Maintop there! ” came the hail again, “ do you 
see him to leeward I ” 

“ No, sir I ” was the chill reply. 

The ship now remained stationary, with her 
light aloft; but I could perceive nothing more for 
some minutes ; they have given me up for lost. 

That I could see the ship, those on board well 
knew, provided I had gained the buoy: but their 
object was to discover me, and now several blue- 
lights were burned at once on various parts of 
the rigging. How plainly could I see her roll¬ 
ing in the swell!—at one moment engulfed, and 
in the next rising clear above the wave, her bright 
masts and white sails glancing the mirror of hope, 
in this fearful illumiaation; while I, covered with 
the breaking surge, was tossed wildly about, now 
on the crest, now in the trough of the sea. 

“There he is, Sir I right abeam I ” shouted twenty 
voices, as I rose upon a wave. 

“ Man the braces 1 ” was the quick, clear, and joy¬ 
ous reply of the trumpet: while, to cheer the forlorn 
heart of the drowning seaman, the martial tones of 
the bugle rung out, ^Boorden, awa^f!” and the 
ehrill call of the boatswain pip^ “ Haul taut and 
belay i ^ and the noble ship, blazing with light, fell 
off before the wind. 

A new danger now awaited me; for the immense 
hull of the sloop-of-war came plunging around, 
hearing directly down upon me; while her increased 
proximity enabled me to discern all the minuti® of 
the ship, and even to recognise the face of the first 
lieutenant, as, trumpet in hand, he stood on the fore¬ 
castle. 

Nearer yet she came, while I could move only as 
the wave tossed me; and now, the end of her flying- 
jib-boom is almost over my head! 

“ Hard a-port! ” hailed the trumpet at this criti¬ 
cal moment; “ round in weather main-braces; right 
the helm I” 

The spray from the bows of the ship, as she came 
up, dashed over me, and the increased swell buried 
me for an instant under a mountain-wave; emei^ng 
from which, there lay my ship, hove-to, not her 
length to windward! 

“ Garnet,” hailed the lieutenant from the lee¬ 
gangway, “are you there, my lad? ” 

“Ay, ay, Sirl” I shouted in reply; though I 
doubb^ whether, in the storm, the response could 
reach him; but the thunder-toned cheering which, 
despite the discipline of a man-of-war, now rung 
from the decks and rigging, put that fear at rest, 
and my heart bounded with rapture in the joyous 
hope of a speedy rescue. 

“All ready?” hailed the lieutenant again: 
** heave i ” and four ropes, with small floats at¬ 
tached, were thrown from the ship and fell around 
me. None, however, actually touched me; and for 
this reason the experiment mled; for I could not 


move my unwieldy grating, and dared not leave it; 
as by so doing, I might in tlia| fearful swell miss the 
rope, be unable to regain my present position, and 
drown between the two chances of escajie. 

I •was so near to tlie ship that I could recc^nise the 
faces of the erew on her illuminated deck, and liear 
the ofiicers as they told me where the ropes lay; 
but the fearful alternative I have mentioned, caused 
me to hesitate, rntil bei. g so much lighter 
than the vessel, found myself fast drifting to lee¬ 
ward, I then resolved to make the attempt, but as 
I measured the distance of the nearest float with my 
eye, my resolution again faltered, and the precious 
and final opportunity was lost! Now, too, the 
storm whieli, as if in compassion, had 'temporarily 
lulled, roared ^ain in full fury; and the safety 
of the ship required that she should be put upon her 
course. 


ASA GEEENE. 

Asa Geeene was a physician of New England, 
who came to New York about 18S0, and finally 
established himself as a bookseller in Beekman 
street. He was the autlior of The Tmveh of Bby 
Barher Fribbleton^ a satire on Eidler and other 
scribbling English tourists; The Life and Adren- 
tures of Dr. Dodimm Duehworth.^ A.Tf.Q.^ to which 
is added the History of a Steam Doctor.^ a semi- 
mock-heroic biograjjhy of a spoiled child, who 
grows up to be an awkward clown, but is gradually 
rounded off into a country practitioner of repute. 
The incidents of the story are slight, and the 
whole is in the style of tlie broadest farce, but 
posses'^es genuine humor. This appeared in 1833. 
In 1834 he published The Perils of Pea^l Street^ 
including a Taste of the Bangers of Wall Street.^ 
by a Late Merchant.^ a narrative of the fortunes 
or misfortunes of a country lad, who comes to 
New York in search of wealth, obtains a clerk¬ 
ship, nest becomes a dealer on his own account, 
fiuls, and after a few desperate shifts, settles down 
as a professor of book-keeping, and, by the venture 
of the volume before us, of book-making. 

The Perils of Pearl street is in a quieter tone 
than Dodimus Duckworth, but shares in its 
humor. Peter Funks and drumming, shinning 
and speculations, with the skin-flint operations of 
boarding-house keepers, are its chief topics. 
Greene \vas also the author of another volume, 
A Glance at Hew YorTc^ which bears Ms imprint 
as publisher in 1837, and was for some time 
editor of the Evening Transcript, a pleasant daily 
paper of New York. He was found dead in his 
store one morning in the year 1837. 

yETEB rUXK. 

The firm of Smirk, Quirk & Co. affected a great 
parade and bustle in the way of business. They 
employed a large number of clerks, whom they 
boarded at the different hotels, for the convenience 
of drumming; besides each member of the firm 
boarding in Hke manner, and for a similar purpose. 
They had an immense pile of large boxes, such as 
are used for packing dry-goods, constantly before 
their door, blocking up the side-walk so that it was 
nearly impossible to pass. They advertised largely 
in several of the daily papers, and made.many 
persons believe, what tliey boasted themselves, 
that they sold more dry-goo^ than any house in the 
city. 
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Btit those who were behind the curtain, knew 
better. They knew tl^ere was- a great deal of vain 
boast and empty siiow. They ki*ew that Peter Funk 
was much employed about the premises, and putting 
the best possible face upon every thing. 

By the by, speaking of Peter Funk, I must give a 
short history of that distinguished personage. When, 
or where, he was born, 1 cannot pretend to say. 
Neither do I know who were his parents, or what 
was his bringing up. He might have been the child 
of thirty-six fathei-s for aught I know; and instead 
of being brought up, have, as the vulgar saying is, 
come up liimselfl 

One thing is certain, be has been known among 
merchants time out of mind; and though he is des¬ 
pised and hated by some, he is much employed and 
cherished by others. He is a little, bustling, active, 
smiling, bowing, scraping, quizzical fellow, in a pow¬ 
dered wig, Londo..-bi'Own coat, drab kerseymere 
breeches, and black s.lk stockii gs. 

This is the standing {)orti ait of Peter Funk,—^if a 
beii g, who changes his figure every day, every hour, 
and perhaps every minute, may be said to have any 
sort of fixed or regular form. The truth is, Peter 
Funk is a very Proteus; and those who behold him 
in one shape ^-day, may, if they will watch his 
transformations, behold him in a hundred different 
forms on the morrow. Indeed there is no calculating, 
from his present appearance, in what shape he will 
be likely to figure next He changes at will, to suit 
the wishes of his employers. 

His mind is as flexible as his person. He has no 
scruples of conscience. He is ready to be employed 
in all mariner of deceit and deviltry’; and he cares 
not who his employers are, if they only give hiin 
plenty of business. In short, be is the most active, 
industrious, accommodating, dishonest, unprincipled, 
convenient little vaiiet that ever lived. 

Besides all the various qualities I have mentioned, 
Peter* Funk seems to be endowed with ubiquity —or 
at least with the faculty of beirrg present in more 
laces than one at the same time. If it were not so, 
ow could he serve so many masters at once ? How 
could be be seen in one part of Pearl street buying 
oods at auction; in another part, standing at the 
oof with a quill behiiid each ear; and in a third, 
figuring in the shape of a box of goods, or cooped 
up on the shelf, making ashowof merchandise where 
all was emptiness behind ? 

"With this account of Peter Funk, my renders have 
perhaps, by this time, gathered some idea of his 
character. If not, I must inform them that he is the 
very imp of deception; that his sole occupation is to 
deceive; and that he is only employed for that pur¬ 
pose. Indeed, such being his known character in 
the mercantile community, his name is sometimes 
used figuratively to signify any thing which is em¬ 
ployed for the purpose of deception—or as the sharp 
ones say, to gull the flats. 

Such being the various and accommodating cha¬ 
racter of Peter Funk, it is not at all surprising that 
bis services should be in great demand. Accordingly 
he is very naticb employed in Pearl street, sometimes 
under one name, and sometimes under another—for 
I should have mentioned, as a part of his character, 
that he is ^ceedmgly apt to change names, and has 
as many aiiases as the most expert rogue in Bride¬ 
well or the Court of Sessions. . Sometimes he takes 
the name of John Smith, sometimes James Smith, 
and sometimes simply Mr. Smith. At other times he 
is called Roger Brown, Simon White, Bob Johnson, 
or Tommy Tiiompson. In short, he has an endless 
variety of names, under which he passes before the 
world for so many different persons. . The initiated 
only know, and every body else is gulled. 


Peter F'lnk is a great hand at auctions. He is 
constantly present, bidding up tiie goods as though 
he was determined to buy everything before him. 
He is well known for bidding higaer than any body 
else; or at all events ninning up an article to the 
very highest notch, though he finally lets the oppos¬ 
ing bidder take it, merely, as he says, to accommo¬ 
date him—nr, not p irtiaular’ly wanting the article 
himself, he professes to have bid upon it solely be¬ 
cause he tliougnt it a great pity So fine a piece of 
goods should gj so very fir beneath its valne. 

It is no uaeojn non thing to see the little fellow 
attending an auction in his powdered wig, his 
brown coat, his drab kerseys, as fat as a pig, as 
sleek as a mole, a id smiling with the most happy 
countenance, aa if he were about to make his fortune. 
Id is no uncommon thing, to see him standing near 
the auctioneer, and exclaiming, as he keeps bobbing 
his head in token of bidding—“ A superb piece of 
goods I a fine piece of goods I great pity it should 
go so cheap-^I don’t want it, but ITl give another 
twenty-five cents, rather than it should go . for 
nothing.’^ The opposite bidder is probably some no¬ 
vice fro n the country—^soine honest Johnny Raw, 
who is shrewd enongh iu what he understands, but 
has never in his life heard of Peter Funk. Seeing 
so very knowing and respectable a looking man, 
bidding upon the piece of goods and praising it up 
at every no 1, he naturally thinks it must be a great 
bargain, and he is determined to have it, let it cost 
what it will The result is, that he gives fifty per 
cent, more for the article than it is worth and the 
auctioneer and Peter Funk are ready to burst with 
laughter at the prodigious gull they have made of 
the poor countryman. 

By thus running up goods, Peter is of great ser¬ 
vice to the auctioneers, though he never pays them 
a cent of money. Indeed it is not his intentioa to 
purchase, nor is it that of the auctioneer that he 
sho'ild. Goods nevertheless are frequently struck 
off to him; and then the salesman cries out the name 
of Mr. Smith, Mr. Johnson, or some other among the 
hundred aliases of Peter Funk, as the pur'chaser. 
But the goods, on such occasions, are always taken 
back by the auctioneer, agreeably to a secret under- 
staiidirig between him and Peter. 

In a word, Peter Funk is the great undsr-hidder at 
all the auctions, and might witn no little propriety 
be styled the under-bidder general. But this sort 
of characters are both unlawful and unpopular*—not 
to say odious—and hence it becomes necessary for 
Peter Funk, alias the under-bidder, to have so 
many aliases to his name, in order that he may not 
be detected in the underhanded practice of under¬ 
bidding..^ 

To avoid detection, However, he sometimes resorts 
to other tricks, among which one is, to act the part 
of a ventriloquist, and appear to be 8evei*al different 
persons, bidding in different places. He has the 
knack of changing his voice at will, and counterfeit¬ 
ing that of sundry well-known persons; so that 
goods are sometimes knocked off to gentlemen who 
have never opened their mouths. 

But a very common trick of Peter’s, is, to con¬ 
ceal himself in the cellar, from whence, through a 
convenient hole near the auctioneer, his voice is 
heard bidding for goods; and nobody, but those 
in the secret, know from whence the sound pro¬ 
ceeds. This is acting the part of Peter Funk in the 
cellar. 

But Peter, for the most part, is fond of being seen 
in some shape or other; and it matters little what, 
so that he can aid- his employers in carrying on a 
system of deception. He will fi^gure in tiie shape 
of a box, bale, or package of go.ods; he will ap- 
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pear in twenty different places, at the same time, on 
the shelf of a jobber—sometimes representing a 
gpeeimen of English, French, or other goods—^but 
being a mere shadow, and nothing else—phan¬ 
tasma—a show without the substance. In this manner 
it was, that he often figured in the service of Smirk, 
Quirk & Co.; and while people were astonished at 
the prodigious quantity of goods they had in. their 
store, two thirds at least of the show was owing to 
Peter Funk. 

WUXIAM 1>. aAIXAGHEE. 
'W'lLUAMD.GAixAGHEBjOne of theleadmgwriters 
of the West, was bom at Philadelphia in 1808. 
His father was a native of Ireland, who emigrated 
to this country after the failure of the Rebellion of 
1798, in which he had taken a prominent part on 
the popular side. 

After his death his widow removed in 1816 
to Ohio, and settled at Cincinnati, where the 
son became a printer. As with many others 
of the same craft, the setting of type was 
after a while exchanged for the production of 
“copy.” Mr. Gallagher became editor of a lite¬ 
rary periodical, the Cincinnati Mirror, which he 
continued for some time, contributing to its pages 
from his own pen a number of prose tales and 
poems, which attracted much attention. The 
enterprise, as is usually the case with pioneer 
literary efforts, was pecuniarily nnsnccessful. 
During a portion of its career, Mr. Gallagher also 
edited the Western Literary Journal, published at 
Cincinnati, a work which closed a brief existence 
in 1836. He was afterwards connected with the 
Hesperian, a publication of a similar character, 
and since 1853 has been a farmer in Kentucky 

The first prodnction of Mr. Gfaflagher which 
attracted general public attention Wiis a poem 
published anonymously in one of the periodicals, 
entitled The Wiecho/the Hornets This was re¬ 
printed in the first collection of his poem-<^ pul>- 
lished in a thin volume in 1835, entitled Errato, 
The chief poem of this coSeeMon is the Fadtent^ 
a Metrical Tale. 

A second part of Emito appeared in the fall of 
1835. It opens with The Conque O'*, a poem of 
six'hundred and sixty lines on Napoleon. The 
third and concluding number of the series ap¬ 
peared in 1837, and contained a narrative poem 
entitled Cadw dlen^ the inci<lerits of which are 
drawn from, the Indian conflicts of our frontier 
history. 

The chief portiona of Errato are occupied by a 
number of poems cf description and reflection, 
with a few lyrical pieces inter^ersed, all of which 
possess melody, and have a fiivorable recep¬ 
tion throughout the ccumtry. 

In 1841 Mr. Galloper elfited A volume entitled 
BelectiomfroTnrthe Faettced Titere^re of ^ West, 
a work peculiarly appropriate for one who had 
done so much by his labors in behalf of literature, 
as well as Ms own contributions to, the common 
stock, to foster and honor the necessarily arduous 
pursuit of literature in a new country. 

AXr<ItTST- 

Dust on thy mantle I dust, 

Bright Summer, on thy livery of green I 
A tarnish, as of rust. 

Dims thy late hrilliaut sheen: 


And thy young glorfes-4eaf, and hud, and flower— 
Change eometli over them with every hour* 

Thee hath the August sun 
Looked on with hot, and tierce, and brassy face: 
And still and lazily run, 

Scarce whispering in their pace, 

The half-dried riv’ulets, that lately sent 
A shout of giadjiess up, aa on they went 

Flame-like, the long mid-day— 

With not so muen of sweet air as hath stirred 
The down ujwa the spray. 

Where rests the panting bird. 

Dozing away the hot and tedious noon. 

With fitful twitter, sadly out of tune; 

Seeds in the sultry air. 

And gossamer web-work on the sleeping trees I 
E’en the tall pines, that rear 
Their plumes to catch the breeze, 

The slightest breeze from the unfreshening west. 
Partake the general languor, and deep rest. 

Happy, as man may be, 

Stretched on his back, in lamely bean-vine bower. 
While the voluptuous bee 
Robs each surrounding flower. 

And prattling childhood clambers o’er his breast, 
The husbandman enjoys bis noon-day rest. 

Against the hazy sky, 

The thin and fleecy clouds, unmoving, rest. 

Beneath them far, yet high 
In the dim, distant west. 

The vulture, scenting thence its carrion-far^ 

Sails, slowly circling in the snuny air. 

Soberly, in the shade, 

Repose the patient cow, and toil-worn ox; 

Or in the shoal stream wade, 

Sheltered by juttii-g rocks: 

The fleecy flock, fly-scourged and restless, rush 
Madly from fence to fence, from bush to bush. 

Tediously pass the hours, 

And vegetation wilts, with blistered root-— 

And droop the thirsting flowers. 

Where the slant sunbeams shoot; 

But of each tall old tree, tlie lengthening line, 
Slow-creeping eastward, marks the day’s decline. 
Faster, along the plain, 

Moves now the shade, and on the meadow’s edge: 
The kiiie are foith again, 

The biril flits in the hedge. 

Now in the molten west sinks the hot sun. 

Welcome, mild eve!—the sultry day is done. 

Pleasantly corned thou. 

Dew of the evening, to the crisped-up grass; 

And the curled corn-blades bow. 

As the light breezes pass, 

That their parched lips may feel thee, and expand. 
Thou sweet reviver of the fevered land. 

So, to the thirsting soul, 

Cometh the dew of the Almighty’s love; 

And the scathed heart, made whole, 

Turneth in joy above, 

To where the spirit freely may expand. 

And rove, untrammelled, in that “ better land.** 

THE ULBOBKB. 

Stand up erect! Thou hast the form 
And likeness of thy God!—^who moref 
A soul as dauntless *mid the storm 
Of daily life, a heart as warm 
And pure as breast e’er wore. 
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What then ?---Thou art as true a mah 
A s moves the human mass among; 

As much a part of the Great Flan 
That with Creation’s dawn began. 

As any of the throng. 

Who is thine enemy ? —^the high 
In station, or in wealth the chief? 

The great, who coldly pj^s tiiee by. 

With proud step, and averted eye ? 

Isay I nurse not such beliefl 

If true unto thyself thou wast. 

What were the proud one’s scorn to thee? 

A feather, which thou mightest east 
Aside, as idly as the blast 
The light leaf from the tree. 

2 ^ 0 :—^uncurbed passions—^low desires— 
Absence of noble self-respect— 

Death, in the breast’s eorisuming fires. 

To that high nature which aspires 
For ever, till thus checked: 

These are thine enemies—^thy worst: 

They chain thee to thy lowly lot— 

Thy labor and thy life accurst 

Oh, stand erect! and from them burst! 

And longer suffer not 1 

Thou ai*t thyself thine enemy I 
The great I —what better they than thou I 
As theirs, is not thy will as free! 

Has God with equal favors thee 
Neglected to eudow ? 

True, wealth thou hast not: it is but dust I 
Nor place: uncertain as the wind! 

But that thou hast, which, with thy crust 
And water, may despise the lust 
Of both—^a noble mind. 

With this, and passions under ban, 

True faith, and holy trust in God, 

Thou art the peer of any man. 

Book up, then—^that thy little span 
Of lile may be well trod I 

JOHN GEEENLEAF WHITTIEE 
Is of a Quaker family, established, in spite of old 
Puritan persecutions, on the banks of the Merri¬ 
mack, where, at the homestead in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Haverhill, Massachusetts, the poet was 
horn in 1808. Until his eighteenth year he lived 
at home, working on the farm, writing occasional 
verses for the Haverhill Gazette, and turning his 
hand to a little shoemaking, one of the industrial 
resources with which the New England farmer 
sometimes ekes out the family subsistence.* Then 
came two years of town academy learning, when 
he became editor, in 1829, at Boston, of the 
American Manufacture, a newspaper in the tariff 


♦ In & prenlal article on Mr. Whittier from the pen of Mr. 
W. 8. Thayer in the North American Eeview for July, 1854, to 
which we are under obligations for several facts in the present 
notice, there is this explanation of the shoemaking incident;— 
“ Indeed, upon the strenjrth of this, ‘ the gentle craft of lea¬ 
ther’ have laid an especial claim to him as one of their own 

S oete; but we are afVaid that mankind would go barefooted if 
t, Crispin had never had a more devoted disciple. It is cha¬ 
racteristic of the thrift of New England farmers to provide 
extra occupation for a rainy day, and during the winter season, 
or when the weather Is too Inclement for out-of-door work, the 
mrmer and his sons turn an honest penny by giving their at¬ 
tention to some emplo 3 nmeTit equally remunerative. For this 
farm-houpe a small shed stocked 
with the appropriate implements of labor. But from what we 
a Whittier’s life. It could not have been long before he 
viomted the Horatian precept which forbids the shoemaker to 
go beyond his last.” 


interest. In 1830 he became editor of the paper 
which had been conducted by Brainard at Hart¬ 
ford, and when the Bemains” of that poet were 
published in 1832, he wrote the prefatory memoir. 
In 1831 appeared, in a small octavo volume, at 
Hartford, his Legends of New Bn^ land^ which re¬ 
presents a taste early formed by him of the 
quaint Indian and colonial superstitions of the 
country, and which his friend Brainard had deli¬ 
cately touched in several of his best poems. The 
Slipper naturalism, of New England^ which he pub¬ 
lished in 1847, may be considered a sequel to this 
volume. There was an early poem published by 
Whittier, Moll Pitcher^ a tale of a witch of Ka- 
hant, which may be classed with these produc¬ 
tions, rather poetical essays in prose and verse on 
a favorite subject than, strictly speaking, poetical 
creations. 

Kindred in growth to these, was his Indian 
story, Mogg Megone^ which appeared in 1836, and 
has its name from a leader among the Saco In¬ 
dians in the war of 1677. It is a spirited ver¬ 
sion, mostly in^ the octosyllabic measure, of In¬ 
dian affairs and character from the old narratives, 
with a lady’s story ot‘wrong and penitence, which 
introduces the rites of the Roman Church in con¬ 
nexion with the Indians. The Bridal of Penna- 
cooh is another Indian poem, with the skeleton of 
a story out of Morton’s New England’s Canaan, 
which is made the vehicle for some of the author’s 
finest ballad writings and descriptions of nature. 
Another reproduction of this old period is the 
Leaeesfrom Mart, ant SinitVs Journal^ written in 
the antique style brought into vogue by the clever 
Lady Willoughby’s Diary. The fair journalist, 
with a taste for nature, poetry, and character, and 
fully sensitive to the religious influences of the 
spot, visits New England in 1678, and writes her 
account of the manners and influences of the 
time to her cousin in EnMand, a gentleman to 



whom she is to be married. In point of delicacy 
and happy description, this work is full of beau- 
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ties; thoTigli the unnecessary tediousness of its 
form will remain a permanent objection to it. 

Returning to the order of our narrative^ from 
these exhibitions of Whittier’s early tastes, we 
find him, after a few years spent at home in fann¬ 
ing, and representing his town in the state legisla¬ 
ture, engaged in the proceedings of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, of which he was elected a 
secretary in 1836, and in defence of its principles 
editing the Pennsylvania Freeman in Philadelphia, 
The Voices of Freedom^ which form a section of 
his poems in the octavo edition of his writing^?, 
afford the best specimens of these numeroui eliii- 
sions.* The importance attached to them by tlie 
abolition party has probably thrown into the 
shade some of the finer qualities of his mind. 

In 1810 Mr. Whittier took up his residence in 
Amesbury, Massachusetts, where his later pro¬ 
ductions have been wntten, and whence he for¬ 
warded his contributions to the National Era at 
Washington; collecting firom time to time Ms 
articles in hooks. 

In 1850 appeared his volume, 02d Portraits 
and Modern Sketches^ a series of prose essays on 
Bunyaii, Baxter, Eli wood, Nayler, Andrew Mar¬ 
vell, the Quaker John Robert-, for the ancients; 
and the Americans, Leggett, the abolition writer 
Regex’S, and the poet Binsmore for the modems. 
•In the same year he published Songs of Labor 
and other Poeins^ in which he seeks to dignify 
and render intei*esting the mechanic arts by the 
associations of history and fancy. The Chapel 
of the Hermits^ and other Poems^ was pub- 
iLhed in 1853. The chief poem commemorates 
an incident in the lives of Rousseau and St. 
Pieri-e, when they were visiting a hermitage, and 
while waiting for the monks, Rousseau—^as the 
anecdote is recorded in the Studies of Nature,” 
—^proposed some devotional exercises. Whittier 
illustrates by this his Quaker argument for the 
spiritual independence of the soul, which will 
find its own nutriment for itself. 

Mr. Whittier has written too frequently on oc¬ 
casional topics of local or pas ring interest, to claim 
for all his verses the higher qualities of poetry. 
Many of them are purely didactic, and serve the 
purposes of fbic ble newspaper leaders. In others 
he has risen readily to genuine eloquence, or tem¬ 
pered his p<jetic fire by the simplicity of true 
pathos. Like most masters of enei'getic expres¬ 
sion, he relies upon the strong Saxon elements of 
the language, the use of whidiis noticeable in his 
poems. 

THB UKW WIFE AKB THE OIB.+ 

Bark the halls, and cold the fejist— 

Gone the bridemaids, gone the pri^t 1 
All is over—^fdl is done. 

Twain of yesterday are one! 

Blooming girl and manhood grey. 

Autumn in the arms of May I 

Hushed within and hushed without, 

Baneing feet and wrestlers’' shout; 

» Boston: Mnssey and Co., 1850, with illustrations by Bil¬ 
lings. 

t This Ballad is founded upon one of the marrelloua l^ends 
connected with the famous Gen. M., of Hampton, N.H., who 
was re^rded by his neighbors as a Yankee Faust, in league 
with the advemry. I give the story as I heard it when s 
child from a venerable &mily visitant. 
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Bies the bonfire on the hill; 

All is dark and all is still, 

Save the starlight, save the breeze 
Moaning through the grave-yard trees; 
And the great sea-waves below, 

Like the nights pulse, beatii.g slow. 

From the brief dream of a bride 
She hath wakened, at his side. 

With half uttered shriek and start— 
Feels she not his heating heart? 

And the pressure of his arm, 

And his breathing near and warm? 

Lightly from the bridal bed 
Springs that fair dishevelled head. 

And a feelii g, new, intense, 

Half of shame, half innocence, 

Maiden fear and wonder speaks 
Through her lips and changing cheeks 

From the oaken mantel glowing 
Faintest light the lamp is throwing 
On the mirror’s antique mould, 
High-backed chair, and wainscot old. 
And, through faded curtains stealing. 
His dark sleeping face revealing. 

Listless Kes the strong man there. 
Silver-streaked his careless hair; 

Lips of love have left no ti-aee 
On that hard and haughty face; 

And that foi ehead’s knitted thought 
Love’s soft hand hath imt m^wrought. 

** Yet,” she sighs, “ he loves me well. 
More than these calm lips will telL 
Stoopirg to my lowly state. 

He hatli made me rich and great, 

And I bless him, though he be 
Hard and stern to all save niel” 

While she speaketh, fulls the I'ght 
O’er her fingers small and white; 

Gold and gem, and costly ring 
Back the timid lustre fling— 

Love’s selectest gifts, and rare. 

His proud hand had fastened there. 

Gratefully she marks the g\)W 
From those taper!. g lines of snow ; 
Fondly o’er the sleeper bending 
His black hair with golden blending. 

In her soft and light cures*. 

Cheek and lip together press. 

Ha!—that start of horror!—^Why 
That wild stare and wilder cry, 

Full of terror, full of pain ? 

Is there madness in her brain ? 

Hark! that gaspii g, hoarse and low: 
Spare me—^spai e me—^let me go!’' 

God have mercy!—Icy cold 
Spectral hands her own enfold. 
Drawing silently from them 
Love's fair gifts of gold and gem, 

** Waken! save me!” still as death 
At her side he slumbereth. 

Ring and bracelet all are gone. 

And that ice-cold hand withdrawn; 

But she hears a murmur low. 

Full of sweetness, full of woe, 

Half a sigh and half a moan: 

Fear not 1 give the dead her own!” 

Ah!—^the dead wife’s voice she knows 1 
That cold hand whose pressure froze. 
Once in wannest life had borne 
Gem and band her own hath worn 
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O’erswept from Memory's frozen pole, 

Will sunny days appear. 

Reviving Hope and Faith, they show 
The soul its living powers, 

And how beneath the winter’s snow 
Lie germs of summer flowers! 

The Kight is mother of the Lay, 

The Winter of the Spring, 

And ever upon old Decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 

Behind the cloud the star-light lurts, 
Tiirough showers the sunbeams fall; 

For GoJ, who loveth all His works^ 

Has left His Hope with all 1 

PA-nESTTSfE. 

Blest land of Judea! thrice hallowed of song, 

Where the holiest of memories pilgrim-like tlirong; 
In the shade of thy palms, by the sliores of thy sea. 
On the hills of thy beauty, my heart is with thee. 


" Wake thee! wake thee!” Lo, his eyes 
Open with a dull surprise 

In his arms the stror g man folds her, 
Closer to his breast he holds her; 

. Tremblii g limbs his own are meeting. 

And he feels lier heart’s quick beating: 

** Yay, my dearest, why this fear ?” 

** Hush 1” she Siiith, “ the dead is here 

“Kay, a dream—an idle dream.” 

But before the lamp’s pale gleam 
Tremblingly her hand she raises,— 

There no more the diamond blazes, 

Clasp of pearl, or ring of gold,— 

“ Ah!” she sighs, “ her hand was cold 1” 

Broken words of cheer he saith. 

But his dark lip quivereth, 

And as o’er the past he thinketh. 

From his young wife’s arms he shrinketh ? 
Can those soft arms round him lie. 
Underneath his dead wife’s eye I 

She her fair young head ean rest 
Soothed and child-like on his breast. 

And in trustful innocence 

Draw new styeiigtliand coupge thence* 

He, the proud man, feels within 

But the cowardice of sinl 

She can murmur in her thought 
Simple prayers her mother taught, 

And His blessed angels call, 

Whose great love is over all; 

He, alone, in pniyerless pride. 

Meets the dark Past at her sida 

One, who living shrank with di’ead 
From his look, or word, or tread, 

Unto whom her early grave 
Was as freedom to the slave. 

Moves him at this midnight hour, 

With the dead’s unconscious power! 

Ah, the dead, the unforgot! 

From their solemn homes of thought. 
Where the cypress sliadows blend 
Darkly over foe and friend, 

Or in love or sad rebuke, 

Back upon the living look. 

And the tenderest ones and weakest. 

Who their wrongs have borne the meekest, 
Liftii g from those dark, stiU places. 

Sweet and sad-remerabered faces. 

O’er the guilty hearts behind 
An unwitting triumph find. 

A DKKAM or SUMMER. 

Bland as the morning breath of June 
The southwest breezes play; 

And, through its haze, the winter noon 
Seems waim as summer’s day. 

The snow-plumed Ai gel of the-North 
Has dropped his icy spear; 

Again the mossy earth looks forth. 

Again the streams gush clear. 

The fox bis hill-side cell forsakes. 

The muskrat leaves his nook, 

The bluebird in the meadow brakes 
Is singing with the brook. 

up, oh mother Nature!” cry 
Bird, breeze, and streamlet free; 

“ Our winter voices prophesy 
Of summer days to thee!” 

So, in those winters of the soul, 

By bitter blasts and drear 


With the eye of a spirit I look on that shore. 
Where pilgrim and prophet have lingered before; 
With the glide of a spirit I traverse the sod 
Made bright by the steps of the angels of God. 


And Bethany’s palm trees in beauty still threw 
Their shadows at noon on the rums below; 

But where are the sistem who hastened to greet 
The lowly Redeemer, and sit at His feet?* 


I tread where the twelve in their way-faring trod; 
I stand where they stood with the chosen of God— 
Where His blessing was heard and His lessons were 
taught, 

Where the blind were restored and the healing was 
wrought. 

Oh, here with His flock the sad Wanderer came-— 
These hills He toiled over in grief, are the same— 
The founts where He drank by the wayside still flow, 
And the same airs are blowing which breathed on 
His brow 1 

And throned on Her hills sits Jerusalem yet, 

But with dust on her forehead, and.chains on her 
feet: 


Blue sea of the hills!—in my spirit I hear 
Thy waters, Genesaret, chime on my ear; 

Where the Lowly and Just with the people sat down. 
And thy spray on the dust of His sandals was thrown. 

Beyond are Bethulia’s mountains of green, 

And the desolate hills of the wild Gadareue; 

And I pause on the goat-crags of Tabor to see 
The gleam of thy waters, O dark Galilee 1 

Hark, a sound in the valley! where swollen and 
strong, 

Thy river, 0 Hishon, is sweeping along ; 

Where the Cariaanite strove with Jehovah in vain, 
And thy torrent grew dark with the blood of the 
slain. 

There down from his mountains stern Zebulon came. 
And Kapthali’s stag, with his eye-balls of flame. 

And the chariots of Jabin rolled Harmlessly on. 

For the arm of the Lord was Abinoam’s sou! 

There sleep the still rocks and the caverns whicl^ 
rang 

To the song which thp^ beautiful prophetess sang, 
When the princes of Issachar stood by her side, * 
And the shout of a host in its triumph replied, 

Lo, Brthlehem’s hill-site before me is seen. 

With the mountains around, and the valleys between; 
There rested the shepherds of Judah, and tiiere 
The songs of the angels rose sweet on the air. 
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For tlie crown of her pride to (iie moetcr hath gone, 
And the holy Shechinah is dark where it shone. 

But wherefore this dream of the earthly abode 
Of Humanity clothed in the brightness of God? 
Where my spiiit but turned from the outward and 
dim. 

It could gaze, even now, on the presence of Him 1 

Hot in clouds and in terrors, but gentle as when. 

In love and in meekness, He moved among men; 
And the voice wnich breathed peace to the waves of 
the sea. 

In the hush of my spirit would whisper to mei 

And what if my feet may not tread where He stood, 
Ifor my ears hear the ihishing of Galilee’s flood, 

JSTor my eyes see the cross which He bowed him to 
bear. 

If or my knees press Gethsemane’s garden of prayer. 

Yet loved of the Father, Thy Spirit is near 
To the meek, and the lowly, and penitent here; 

And the voice of Thy love is the same even now. 

As at Bethany’s tomb, or on Olivet’s brow. 

Oh, the outward hath gonel—but in glory and 
power. 

The sriEiT surviveth the things of an hour; 
Unchanged, undecaying, its Pentecost flame 
On the heart’s sacr^ altar is burning the samel 

OOJTB. 

Another hand is he^koning us. 

Another call is given ; 

And glows once more with Angel-steps 
The path which reaches Heaven. 

Our young and gentle friend whose smila 
Made brighter summer hours. 

Amid the frosts of autumn time 
‘ Has left us, with the flowers. 

Ho paling of the cheek of bloom 
Forewarned us of decay; 

Ho shadow from the Silent Land 
Fell arooud our sisteFs way. 

The light of her young life went down. 

As sinks behind the hill 
The glory of a setting star— 

Clear, suddenly, and stilL 

As pure and sweet, her fair brow seemed^ 
Eternal as the sky; 

And like the brook’s low song, her voice— 

A sound which could not die. 

And half we deemed she needed not 
The changing of her sphere. 

To give to Heaven a Shining One, 

Who walked an Angel here. 

The blessing of Iier quiet life 
F^ on us like the dew; 

And good thoughts, where her footsteps pressed. 
Like fairy blossoms grew. 

Sweet promptings unto kindest deeds 
Were in her vfery look; 

We read her face, as one who reads 
A true and holy book: 

The measure of a blessed hymn. 

To which our hearts corud move; 

The breathing of an inward psalm; 

A canticle of love. 

We miss her in the place of prayer. 

And by the hearth-fire’s light; 

We pause beside her door to hear 
Once more her sweet Good night I** 


There seems a shadow on the day. 

Her smile no longer cheers; 

A dimness on the stars <»f night. 

Like eyes that look through tearsL 

Alone unto our Father’s will 
One thought hath reconciled; 

That lie whose love exceedeth ours 
Hath taken home His child. 

Fold her, oh Father! in thine arm% 

And let her henceforth he 

A messe; ger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee. 

Still let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and tlie wrong. 

And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in Goodness strong. 

Andj grant that she who, trembling, here 
Distrusted all her powers, 

May welcome to her holier home 
The well beloved of ours. 

We have the pleasant duty of adding to the 
enumeration of Mr. Whittier’s writings, a col¬ 
lection of papers in prose, entitled, Lit&rary 
Becreatiom and MUcellanie$^ and three volumes 
of verse, Panorama and other Poeim^ 

and Home Ballads and Poems; In War Time^ 
and other Poems^ the last hearing date 1864. 
Some of the most striking of these poems were 
first published in the Atlantic Monthly. It is 
not enough to say of these, that they sustain 
the author’s i>reviou8 reputation. Several of 
them may be said to surpass his previous efforts. 
His verse has not lost in power as it has been 
mellowed by age and experience. There is the 
same eye for nature, love of the historic inci¬ 
dents of the past of Hew England; the same 
devoted patriotism and ardor for hunrian love 
and freedom in the present; and there is perhaps 
greater condensation, and a fiery energy, all the 
more effective for being constrained within the 
bounds of art. 

** Eight volumes of poems were added by Mr. 
Whittier to his works in as many years (1864r- 
72), one of which was a series of selections. 
They exhibit his power at its prime, with per¬ 
haps even a fii-mer hold on the popular heart, 
owing to his thorough sympathy with the many 
phases of common life, and his keen realistic 
delight in the scenes of nature. 

In 1865 appeared National Lyrics^ — an Olns- 
trated edition of patriotic poems, some of which 
had been printed In War Times^ — and also 
Snow-Bound^ A Winter Idyl. The latter, ‘‘dedi¬ 
cated to the memory of the household it de¬ 
scribes,” won immediate favor by its artistic 
fidelity as a picture of home life 

‘‘Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 

In a tumultuous privacy of storm.” 

The Temt on the Beac% an idyl of life by tbe 
sea, and Among the Hills^ an idyl of life in a 
country homestead, were published in 1867^-8. 
Among their miscellaneous poems occur “ The 
Rock of Rivermouth,” “The Grave by the 
Lake,” “The Common Question,” “LausDeo,” 
and “In School-Days,” in the former; “The 
Dole of Jarl Tliorkell,” “The Two Rabbis,” 
“The Meeting,” “Freedom in Brazil,” and “Di¬ 
vine Compassion,” in the latter. 
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These were followed in 1869 by a richly illus¬ 
trated edition of The Ballads of JSfew England. 
In the same year appeared his complete Poetical 
Worhs^ in two volumes, uniform with the edition 
of Prose WotTcs issued in 1866. Five years later, 
the poet contributed an introduction to a re¬ 
print of the Journal of John Woolman. 

Miriam,, and Other Poems,, containing some 
composed for public occasions, appeal eU in 1871. 
Its main poem was, to use its author’s modest 
words, 

‘‘A fancy, with slight hint of truth, 

To show how diftering faiths agree 
In one sweet thought of charity.” 

The year 1872 was marhed by two volumes: 
Child-Life: A Collection of Poems, a well-edited 
compilation, in which “The Barefoot Boy” 
stands among peers right worthily; The Penn- 
syhnnia Pilgrim,, and Other Poems,, a fitting 
study of the life and times of that good old 
Quaker, Francis Daniel Pastorius, who settled 
at Frankfort in 1683, and governed Gennan- 
town, and like his brethren won the hearts of 
the savages by justice and kind deeds. A com¬ 
panion volume in prose to Child-Life is to he 
published in 1873. 


**BARBA,BA. FBIETCHIE. 

Tip from, the meadows rich with com, 

Clear in the cool September morn, 

The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green walled by the hills of Maryland. 

Round about them orchards sweep, 

Apple- and peach-tree fruited deep, 

Pair as a garden of the Lord 

To the eyes of the famished rebel horde. 

On that pleasant,morn of the early fall 
When Lee marched over the mountain wall,— 

Over the mountains winding down. 

Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 

Forty flags with their silver stars. 

Forty flags with their crimson bars, 

Flapped in the morning wind: the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one. 

Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 

Bowed with her fourscore years and ten ; 

Bravest of all in Frederick town, 

She took up the flag the men hauled down; 

In her attic window the staflf she set, 

To show that one heart was loyal yet. 

Up the street came the rebel tread. 

Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 

Under his slouched hat left and right 
He glanced; the old flag met his sight. 

Halt] ”—the dust-hrown ranks stood fast. 
Fire I ”—out blazed the rifle-blast. 

It shivered the window, pane and sash; 

It rent the banner with seam and gash. 

Quick as it fell from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken scarf; 

She leaned far out on the window-sill, 

And shook it forth with a royal will. 

Shoot, if you must, this old gray head, 

But spare your country’s flag,” she said. 


A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 

Over the face of the leader came; 

The nobler nature within him stirred 
To life at that woman’s deed and word: 

“Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March oa ! ” he said. 

All da}’' long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet; 

All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 

Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well; 

And through the hill-gaps sunset fight 
Shone over it with a warm good-night. 

Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, 

And the rebel rides on his raids no more, 

Honor to her! and let a tear 

Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s bier. 

Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave 
Flag of Freedom and Union, wave! 

Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 

And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick town! 

^•"^^LAtrS DEO. 

On Hearing fhe Bella Ring on tlie Pasaage of the ConetitU' 
tion Amendment Abolishing Slavery. 

It is done I 

Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 

How the belfries rock and reel! 

How the great guns, peal on peal, 

Fling the joy from town to town ! 

Ring, 0 bells! 

Every stroke exalting tells 
Of the burial hour of crime. 

Loud and long that all may hear, 

Ring for every listening ear 
Of Etei'nity and Time! 

Let us kneel : 

God’s own voice is in that peal, 

And this spot is holy ground. 

Lord forgive us! What are we, 

That our eyes this glory see 
That our ears have hoard the sound! 

For the Lord 

On the whirlwind is abroad; 

In the earthquake he has spoken; 

He has smitten with his thunder 
The iron walls asund'er, 

And the gates of brass are broken I 

Loud and long 
Lift the old exulting song; 

Sing with Miriam by the sea 
He has cast the mighty down; 

Horse and rider sink and drown; 

He hath triumphed gloriously. 

Did we dare 
In our agony of prayer, 

Ask for more than He has done? 

When was ever His right hand 
Over any time or land 
Stretched as now beneath the sun ? 

How they pale, 

Ancient myth and song and tale. 

In this wonder of our days, 
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When file cruel rod of war 
Blossoms white with righteous law, 
And the wrath of man is praise I 

Blotted out! 

All tvithin and all about 
Shall a fresher life begin; 

Freer breathe the unirerse 
As it rolls its heavy curse 
On the dead and buried sin I 

It is done I 

In the circuit of the sun 
Shall the sound thereof go forth. 

It shall bid the sad rejoice. 

It shall give the dumb a voice. 

It shall belt with joy the earth! 

Ring and swing. 

Bells of joy. On morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad! 
With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nations that He reigns. 
Who alone is Lord and God! 


^THE BAREFOOT BOY. 

Blessings on thee, little man. 

Barefoot boy, with cheeks of tan I 
With thy turned-up pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes; 

With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hiR; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 

Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace. 
From my heart I give thee joy — 

I was once a barefoot boy! 

Prince tbou art—the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the million-dollared ride ! 

Barefoot, trudging at his side. 

Thou hast more than he can buy. 

In the reach of ear and eye— 

Outward sunshine, inward joyr 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy I 

O, for boyhood’s painless play, 

Sleep that wakes in laughing day, 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 

Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl, and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell. 

How the woodchuck digs his cell, 

And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young. 

How the oriole’s nest is hung; 

Where the whitest lilies blow, 

Where the freshest berries grow. 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine. 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine ; 
Of the black wasp’s cunning way, 
Mason of his wails of clay. 

And the architectural plana 
Of gray hornet artisans! 

For, eschewing books and tasks, 
Nature answers all he asks; 

Hand to hand with her he walks, 

Face to face with her he talks, 

Part and parcel of her joy,— 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy ! 

0, for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 


When all things I heard or saw, 

Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees, 
Humming-birds and honey-bees; 

For my sport the squirrel played. 

Plied the snouted mole his spade; 

For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 

L.augbed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall. 

Talked with me from faM to fall; 

Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond; 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond. 

Mine on bending orchard trees. 

Apples of Hesperides! 

Still, as my horizon grew. 

Larger grew my riches too; 

All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy, 

Fashioned for a barefoot boy ! 

O, for festal dainties spread. 

Like my bowl of mijk and bread,—* 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood. 

On the door-stone, gray and rude! 

O’er me, like a regal tent, 

Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent. 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold, 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold; 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frogs’ orchestra; 

And, to light the noisy choir. 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire.^ 

I was monarch : pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy. 

Cheerily, then, my little man, 

Live and laugh as boyhood can! 

Though the flinty sb‘pes be hard, 
Stnbble-speared the new mown sward. 
Every mom shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew; 

Every evening from thy f^ei 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat: 

All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride, 

Lo'^e the freedom of the sod. 

Like a colt s for work be shod. 

Made to tread the mills of toil. 

Bp and down in ceaseless moil; 

Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground; 

Happy if they sink not in 

Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 

Ah! that thou couldst know the joy, 

Ere it passes, barefoot boy I 

scHoon-nAYs. 

Still sits the school-house by the road, 
A ragged beggar sunning; 

Around it still the sumachs grow^ 

And blackberry vines are running. 

Within, the master’s desk is seen 
Beep scarred by raps official; 

The warping floor, the battered seats 
The jack-knife’s carved initial; 

The charcoal frescoes on the wall, 

Its door’s worn sill, betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school. 
Went storming out toplaying! 

Long years ago winter sun 
Shone over it at setting; 
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Lit up its western window-panes, 

And low eaves icy fretting. 

It touched the tangled goMen curls. 

And brown eyes full of grieving, 

Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 

For near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled; 

His cap pulled low upon a face 

Where pride and shame were mingled. 

Pushing with restless foot the snow 
To right and left he lingered ; — 

As restlessly her tiny hands 

The blue-checked apron fingered. 

He saw her lift her eyes; he felt 
The soft hand’s light caressing. 

And heard the tremble of.her voice, 

As if a fault confessing. 

I’m sorry that I spelt the word: 

I hate to go above you, 

Because,” — the brown eyes lower fell,— 
“Because, you see, I love you.” 

Still memory to a gray^haired man 
That sweet child’s face is showing. 
Dear girl! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing! 

He lives to learn, in life’s hard school. 
How few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 

Like her, — because they love him. 

WINTER SCENE — PROJT SNOW-BOUND. 

The sun that brief December day 
Bose cheerless over hills of gray. 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat^ 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 

A hard, dull bitterness of cold. 

That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpening face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 

The wind Wew east: we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air. 

Meanwhile we did our nightly chores,— 
Brought in the wood from out of doors. 
Littered the stalls, and from the mows 
Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows; 
Heard the horse whinnying for his corn; 

And, sharply clashing, horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion rows 
The cattle shake their walnut bows; 

While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch, 

The cock his crested helmet bent . > 

And down his querulous challenge sent. 

Unwarmed by any sunset light 
The gray day darkened into night, 

A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag wavering to an<ffro 
Crossed and recrossed the wingdd snow, 


And ere the early bed-time came 

The white drift piled the window-frame, 

And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

So all night long the storm roared on; 

The morning br(»ke without a sun; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 
Of Nature’s geometric signs. 

In starry flake and pellicle, 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And, when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our own. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below,— 

A universe of sky and snow I 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes; strange domes and towers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden-wall, or belt of wood ; 

A smooth white.mound the brush-pile showed, 

A fenceless drift what once was road ; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose flung coat and high cocked hat; 

The well-curb had a Chinese roof ; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 

A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Our father wasted; “ Boys, a path 1 ” 

Well pleased (lor when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy?) 

Our buskins on our feet we drew, 

With mittened ha:nds, and caps drawH low, 

To guard our necks and ears from snow, 

We cut the solid whiteness through. 

And, where the drift was deepest, made 
A tunnel walled and overlaid 
With dazzling crystal: we had read 
Of rare Aladdin’s wondrous cave. 

And to our own his name we gave, 

With many a wish the luck were ours 
To test his lamp’s supernal powers. 

We reached the barn with merry din. 

And roused the prisoned brutes within. 

The- old horse thrust his long head out, 

And grave with wonder gazed about; 

The cock his lusty greeting i>aid, 

And forth his speckled harem led; 

The oxen lashed their fails and hooked, 

And mild reproach of hunger looked; 

The horned patriarch of the sheep, 

Like Egypt’s Amun roused from sleep, 

Shook his sage head with gesture mute, 

And emphasized with stamp of foot. 

All day the lusty north-wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before; 

Low circling round its southern zone, 

The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. - 
No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
Curled over woods of snow hung oak. 

A solitude made more intense 
By dreary-voi(*6d elements, 

The shrieking of the mindless wind. 

The moaning tree-boughs swayine blind, 

And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly finger-tips of sleet. 

Beyond the circle of our hearth 
No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell and testified , 

Of human life and thought outside. 
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** THE QUAKES RULE — FROM THE PENKSYLVAKIA 
PILGRIM. 

Be it as it mr^y: within the land of Penn 
The sectary yielded to the citizen. 

And peaceful dwelt the many-creeded men. 

Peace brooded over all. No trumpet stung 
The air to madness, and no steeple flung 
Alarums down from bell at midnight rung. 

The land slept well. The Indian from his face 
Washed all his war-paint off, and in the place 
Of battle-marches sped the peaceful chase. 

Or wrought for wages at the white man’s side,— 
Giving to kindness what his native pride 
And lazy freedom to all else denied. 

And well the curious scholar loved the old 
Traditions that his swarthy neighbors told 
By wigwam fires when nights were growing cold. 

Discerned the fact round which their fancy drew 
Its dreams, and held their childish faith more 
true 

To God and man than half the creeds he knew. 

The desert blossomed round him; wheat-fields 
rolled 

Beneath the warm wind waves of green and goldj 
The planted ear returned its hundred fold. 

^CHICAGO. 

Men said at vespers: “All is well! ” 

In one wild night the city fell; 

Fell shrines of prayer and marts of gain 
Before the fiery hurricane. 

On threescore spires had sunset shone, 

Where ghostly sunrise looked on none. 

Men clasped each other’s hands and said: 

“ The City of the West is dead! ” 

Brave hearts who fought, in slow retreat. 

The fiends of fire from street to street. 

Turned, powerless, to the blinding glare. 

The dumb defiance of despair. 

A sudden impulse thrilled each wire 
That signalled round that sea of fire; 

Swift words of cheer, warm heart-throbs came, 

In tears of pity died the flame! 

From East, from West, from South and North, 
The messages of hope shot forth, 

And, underneath the severing wave, 

The world, full-handed, reached to save. 

Fair seemed the old; but fairer still 
The new, the dreary void shall fill 
Witli dearer homes than those o*erthrown, 

For love shall lay each corner-stone, 

Else, stricken city I —from thee throw 
The ashen sackcloth of thy woe; 

And build, as to Amphion’s strain, 

To songs of cheer thy walls again I 

How shrivelled in thy hot distress 
The primal sin of selfishness! 

How instant rose, to take thy part, 

The angel in the human heart I 

Ah I not in vain the flames that tossed 
Above thy dreadful holocaust; 

The Christ again has preached through thee 
The Gospel of Humanity! 

Then lift once more thy towers on high, 

And fret with spires the western sky, 

To tell that God is yet with us, 

And love is still miraculous. 


CHAELES FENNO DOrFMAN. 

Chaeles Fenno IIofpmak is the dtscendant of 
a family which established itself in the State of 
New York during its possession by the Dutch. 
His maternal grandfather, from whoiii he deiiv^ 
the name of Fenno, was an active politician 
and writer of the federal party during the admi- 
nistmtion of Washington. His father, Judge 
Hofiinan, was an eminent member of the bar of 
the United States. He pleaded and won his first 
cause at the age of seventeen, and at tw^enty-one 
filled the place previously occupied by his father 
in the Hew York Legislature. One of his sons 
is Ogden Hoffman, who has long maintained a 
high position as an eloquent pleader. 



Chaxles Fenno Hoffman, the son of Jud^Hoffinan 
by a second marriage, was born in the city of New 
York in 1806. At theage ofsixyears he wasplaced 
at a Latin Grammar School in the city, and three 
years after was sent to the Poughkeepsie Academy, 
a celebrated boarding-school on the Hudson. 
Owing, it is said, to harsh treatment, he ran away. 
His father not wiping to* coerce him unduly, in¬ 
stead of sending him back, placed him in the 
charge of a Scottish gentleman in a village of New 
Jersey. While on a visit home in 18l7 an acci¬ 
dent occurred, an account of which is given in a 
paragraph quoted from tlie New York Gazette in 
the Evening Post of October 25, from which it 
appjears that “ he was sitting on Courtlandt-street 
Dock, with his legs hanging over the whar^ as the 
steamboat was coming in, which caught one of 
his legs and crushed it in a dreadful manner.” It 
was found necessary to amputate the injured limb 
above the knee. Its place was supplied by a cork 
substitute, which seemed to form no impediment 
to the continuance of the ont-door life and athletic 
exercises in which its wearer was a proficient. 
At the age of fifteen he entered Columbia College, 
where he was more distinguished in the debating 
society than in the class. He left College during 
his junior year, but afterwards received tiie hono¬ 
rary degree of Master of Arts from the institution. 
He next studied law with the late Hannanus 
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BleecLer, at Albany, at tbe age of twenty-one 
was admitte<T ti' the bar, and practised for three 
years ia Ncvr iLoik, He then abandoned a pro¬ 
fessional for a literary life, having already tried 
his pen in anonymous contributions while a clerk 
to the Albany newt^papers, and while an attorney 
to the New York American, in the editorship of 
which he became associated with Mr. Charles 
King. A series of articles by him, designated 
by a star, added to the reputation of the journal. 

In 1833 Mr. Hoffmanmadeatourto the Prairies 
for the benefit of his health. He contributed a 
series of letters, descriptiye of its incidents, to the 
American, which were collected and published in 
1834, in a couple of volumes bearing the title 
At Winter in the West^ which obtained a wdde 
popularity iu this country and England. His 
second work, Wild Scenes in the Forest and the 
Prairie^ appeared in 183T. It was followed by 
the romance of Greyslaer, founded on the cele¬ 
brated Beauchamp murder case in Kentucky. 

The Knickerbocker Magazine was commenced 
in 1833 under the editorship of Mr. Hofiinan. It 
was conducted by him with spirit, hut after the 
issue of a few numbers passed into the hands 
of Timothy Flint. He was subsequently connected 
with the American Monthly Mag^ne, and was 
for a while engaged in the editorship of the New 
York Mirror. His continuous novel of Vanderlyn 
was pubhshed in the fonner in 1837. His poetical 
writings, which had long before become widely 
and favorably known, were first collected in a 
volume entitled The I of Faith and Other 
Foems^ in 1842. Tlie main story which gave the 
hook a title is an Indian legend of the Adirondack, 
which we take to he a pure invention of the author, 
—a poetic conception of a bride slain by the rival 
of her husband, who watches and guards the life 
of his foe lest so hated an object should intrude 
upon the presence of his mistress in the spirit 
world. It is in the octosyllabic measure, and in 
a pathetic, eloquent strain. 

In 1844 a second poetical volume, including 
numerous additions, aj'peared with the title, Bor^ 
rowed Notes for Home Circulation —^suggested 
by an article which bad recently been published in 
the Foreign Quarterly Review on the Poets and 
Poetry of America, which was then attracting 
considerable attention.^ A more complete collec¬ 
tion of his poems than is contained in either of 
these volumes appeared in 1845. 

During 1846 and 1817 Mr. Hoffman edited for 
about eighteen months the Literary "World. After 
his retirement he contributed to that journal a 
series of essays and tales entitled Sketches of So- 
ciety^ which are among his happiest prose efforts. 
One of these, The Man in the Reservoir, detailing 
the experiences of an individual who is supposed 
to have passed a night in that uncomfortable 
lodging-place of water and granite, became, like 
the author’s somewhat similar narrative of The 
Man in the Boiler, a fav)rite with the public. 
This series was closed in December, 1848. Dur¬ 
ing the following year tlie author was attacked 
by a mental disorder, which unhappily has perma¬ 
nently interrupted a brilliant literary career. In 
1873, an edition of his Poems^ with notes, was pre¬ 
pared by his nephew, Edward Fenno Hoffman. 

The author’s fine social qualities are reflected iu 
his writings. A man of taste and scholarship, in¬ 


genious in speculation, with a healthy love of ont- 
' of-door life and objects, he unites the sentiment 
of the poet and the refinements of the thinker to 
a keen perception of the humors of the world in 
action. His conversational powers of a high 
order; his devoted pursuit of literature ; his 
ardent loveof Ainericanisin in art and letters; his 
acquaintance with authors and artists; a certain 
personal chivalry of character,— ire so many 
elements of the regard iu which he is held by 
his friends, and they may all be found perceptibly 
imparting vitality to his writings. These, wiiether 
in the department of the essay, the critiijue, the 
song, the poem, the tale, or novel, are uniformly 
stamped by a generous nature. 

SPARKLING- AND BRIGHT. 

Sparkling and bright in liquid light, 

Does the wine our goblets gleam in, 

With hue as red as the rosy bed 

Which a bee would choose to dream in. 

Then fill to-iiight with hearts as light. 

To loves as gay a.id fleeting 
As bubbles that swim on the beaker's briii), 
And break on the lips while meeting. 

Oh I if Mirth might arrest the flight 
Of Time through Life's domi.iio is, 

We here awhile would now beguile 
The grey-beard of his pinions 

To drink to-night with hearts as light. 

To loves as gay and fleeting 
As bubbles ^;hat swim on the beaker’s brim, 
Aad break on the lips while meeting. 

But since delight can’t tempt the wight, 

Nor fond regret delay him, 

Nor Love himself can hold the elf, 

Nor sober Friendship stay him, 

We’ll drink to-night with hearts as light. 

To loves as gay and fleeting 
As bubbles that swim on the beaker’s brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. 

THE MINT JULEP. 

’Tis said that the gods, on Olympus of old 
(And wiio the bright legend profanes with a 
doubt), 

One night, ’mid their revels, by Bacchus were told 
That his last butt of nectar had somehow run out 1 

But determined to send round the goblet once more, 
They sued to the fairer immortals for aid 
In composing a draught, which till drinking were 
o’er, 

Should cast every wine ever drank in the shade. 

Grave Ceres herself blithely yieMed her corn, 

And the spirit that lives in each ainber-hiied grain, 
And which first had its birth from the dew of the 
morn, 

Was taught to steal out in bright dewvlrops again. 

Pomona, whose choicest of fruits on the board 
Were scattered profusely in every one’s reach, 
When called on a tribute to cull from the hoard, 
Expressed the mild juice of the delicate peach. 

The liquids were mingled while Venus looked on 
With glances so fraught with sweet magical 
power, 

That the honey of Hybla, e’en when they were gone. 
Has never been missed iu the draught from that 
hour. 

Flora then, from her bosom of fragrancy, shook 
And with roseate Angel’S pressed down iu the bowl. 
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Ail dripping and frcsli m it came from tlie broot. 
The herb whose aroma should flavor the whole. 

The draft was delicious, and loud the acclaim, 
Though something seemed wautmg for all to be¬ 
wail ; 

But Juleps the drinh of immortals became. 

When Jove himself added a handful of haiL 


BOOK, BOTB, BOOH. 

There was an old hunter camped down by the rill. 
Who fished in this water, and shot on that hilL 
The forest for him had no danger nor gloom. 

For all that he wanted was plenty of room! 

Says he, “ The world’s wide, there is room for us all; 
Boom enough in the greenwood, if not in the halL 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon. 

For why shouldn’t every man enjoy his own room ? ” 

He wove his own nets, and his shanty was spread 
With the skins he had dressed and stretched out over¬ 
head; 

Fresh branches of hemlock made fragrant the floor. 
For his bed, as he sung when the daylight was o’er, 
“ The world’s wide enough, there is room for us all; 
Room enough in the greenwood, if not in the haik 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon. 

For why shouldn’t every man enjoy his own room f ” 

That spring now half choked by the dust of the 
road. 

Under bonglis of old maples once limpidly flowed; 
By the rock whence it bubbles his kettle was hung, 
Which their sap often filled while the hunter he sung, 
“ The world’s wide enough, there is room for us all; 
Boom enough in the greenwood, if not in the halk 
Boom, boys, !*oom, by the light of the moon, 

For why shouldn’t every man enjoy his own room? ** 

And still sung the hunter—when one gloomy day, 
He saw in the forest what saddened his lay,— 

A heavy wheeled wagon its black rut ha 1 made, 
Where fair grew the greensward in broad forest 
glade— 

** The world’s wide enough, there is room for us all; 
Room enough in the greenwood, if not in the hall. 
Room, boys, room, by the l%ht of the moon. 

For why shouldn’t every man enjoy his own room?” 

He whistled to his dog, and says he,« We can’t^stay; 
I must shoulder my rifle, up traps, and away 
!Next day, ’mid those maples the settleFs axe rung. 
While slowly the hunter trudged off as he sung, 

“ The world’s wide enough, there is room for us all; 
Room enough in tlie greenwood, if not in the halL 
Room, boys, room, by the light of the moon, ^ 
For why shouldn’t every man enjoy his own room 

BIO BBAVO —X JIKXICAy LAltENT.=* 

Rio Bravo! Rio Bravo, 

Siiw men ever such a sight? 

^nce the field of Roncesvalles 
Sealed thedate of many a knight. 

Bark is Palo Alto’s story. 

Sad Resaca Palma’s rout. 

On those fatal fields so gory. 

Many a gallant life went out., 

There our best and bravest lances. 

Shivered ’gainst the Northern steel, 


♦ This ctriginally app^red in the Ckjlumbian Magazine, with 
the following lines of iatrodnction, * “ Such of the readers of 
the CJolnmbian as have seen the Vers Cruz Jonnial containing 
the original of the Eio Bravo Lament, hy the popular Mexican 
poet, Iwn Jo?e Maria Joaoquin dg Ho A.xc© de Saltillo, will 
ptu^ps not find the following hasty txaoslation unacceptahle.^ 


Left the valiant hearts that couched them 
’Neath the Northern charger’s heeL 

Bio Bravo I Rio Bravo! 

Minstrel ne’er knew such a fight. 

Since the field of Roncesvalles 
Sealed tlie fate of many a knight. 

Rio Bravo, fatal river. 

Saw ye not while red with gore, 

Torrejon all headless quiver, 

A ghastly trunk upon thy shore I 

Heard you not the wounded coursers. 

Shrieking on your trampled banks, 

As tlie Northern winged artillery 
Thundered on our shattered ranks! 

There Arista, best and bravest. 

There Raguena tried and true, 

On the fahil field thou lavest, 

Nobly did all men could do. 

Vainly there those heroes rally, 

Castile on Montezuma’s shore, 

•* Bio Bravo”—Roncesvalles,” 

Ye are names blent evermore. 

Weepest thou, lorn lady Inez, 

For thy lover mid the slain. 

Brave La Vega’s trenchant Mchion, 

Cleft his slayer to the brain. 

Brave La Vega who all lonely, 

By n host of foes beset, 

Yielded up his sabre only, 

When liis equal there he met. 

Other champions not less noted. 

Sleep beneath that suUen wave, 

Rio Bravo, thou hast floated 
An army to an ocean grave. 

Ob they came, those Northern horsemen. 

On like eagles toward the sun, 

Followed then the Northern bayonet^ 

And the field was lost and won. 

Oh I for Orlando’s horn to rally, 

His Paladins on that sad shore, 

" Rio Bravo”—“ Roncesvalles,” 

Ye are mimes bRnt evermore. 

ywa KAX nr THB BBSBBVOIB —X FANTASIB PIEOB. 

You may see some of the best society in New 
York on the top of the Distributing Reservoir, any 
of these fine October mornings. There were two 
or three canines in waiting, and half a dozen sena¬ 
torial-looking mothers with young children, pacing 
the parapet, as we basked tliere the other day in 
the sunshine—now watching the pickerel that glide 
aloug tlie lucid edges of the black pool within, and 
now looking off upon the scene of rich and won¬ 
drous variety that spreads along the two rivers on 
either sida 

“ They may talk of Alpheus and Arethuea,” mur¬ 
mured an idlii gMiphomore, who had found his way 
thither during i ecitation hours, “ but the Croton in 
passing over an aim of the sea at Spuyten-duy vil, 
and bursting to sight again in this triujcated pyra¬ 
mid, beats it all hoUow. By George, too, the bay 
yonder looks as blue as ever the .kgean Sea to 
Byron’s eye, gaziLg from the Aci opolis I But the 
painted foliage on these crags 1—the Greeks must 
have dreamed of such a vegetable pte-omenon in 
the midst of their greyish olive groves, or they never 
would have supplied the wantef it in their landscape 
by embroidering their inarLie temples with gay colors. 
" Did you see that pike break, hir ? ” 
did not.” 

I “ Zounds 1 his silver fin flashed ui>on the black 
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Acheron, like a restless soul that hoped yet to mount 
fmu the j.ooL* 

“The fiaee seems suggestive of fancies to you?” 
■we observed in reply to the rattlepate, 

“ It is, indeed, for I have done up a good deal of 
anxious thixiking within a circle of a few yards where 
tliat fish broke just iiow\’’ 

“ A siiigiilar place for meditation—the middle of 
the reservoir!” 

“ You look incredulous. Sir—but iPs a fact. A fel¬ 
low can never tell, until he is tried, in what situa¬ 
tion his most earnest meditations may be concentrated. 
I am boring you, though? ” 

“Not at all But vou seem so familiar with the 
spot, I wish you coul3 tell me why that ladder lead¬ 
ing down to the water is lashed against the stone¬ 
work in yonder corner ? ” 

“ That la<lder,” said the young man, brightening 
at the question, “ why the position, perhaps the very 
existence of that ladder, resulted from my meditations 
in the reservoir, at which you smiled just now. 
Shall I tell you aU about them ? ” 

“Pray do.” 

Well, you have seen the notice forbidding any one 
to fish in the reservoir. Now when I read that 
warning, the spirit of the tiling struck me at once, 
as inferring nothing more than that one should not 
sully the temperance, potations of our citizens by 
steeping bait in it, of any kind ; but you probably 
know the common way of takii.g pike with a slip- 
noose of delicate wire. I was determined to have a 
touch at the fellows witli tliis kind of ‘tackle. 

I chose a moonlight night; and an hour before the 
edifice was closed to visitoi-s, I secreted my seif with¬ 
in the walls, detemiiued to pass the night on the top. 
AU -w'ent as I could wish it. The night proved 
cloudy, but it was only a variable drift of broken 
clouds which obscured tlie moon. I had a walking 
cane-rod with me which would reach to the margin 
of the water, and several feet beyond if necessary. • 
To this was attached the wire about fifteen inches 
in length. 

I prowled along the parapet for a considerable 
time, but not a single fish could I see. The clouds 
made a flickering light arid shade, that wholly foiled 
my steadfast gaze. I was convinced that should 
they come up thicker, roy whole nigliPs adventure 
would be thrown away. “ Why should I not des¬ 
cend the sloping wall and get nearer on a level with 
the fish, for thus alone can I hope to see one ? ” The 
question had hardly shaped itself in my mind before 
1 had one 1^ over tlie iron railing. 

If you look around you will see* now that there 
are some half dozen weeds growing here and there, 
amid the fissures of the solid masonry. In one of 
the fissures'from whence these spring, I planted a 
foot, and began my descent. The reservoir was 
fuller than it is now, and a few strides would have 
carried me to the margin of the water. Holding on 
to the cleft above, I felt round with one foot for a 
place to plant it below ma 
In that moment the flap of a pound pike made me 
look round, and the roots of the weed upon which I 
partially depended, gave way as I was in the act of 
turning. Sir, one’s senses are sharpened in deadly 

? eril; as I live now, I distinctly heard the bells of 
rinity chiiiiiag midnight, as I rose to the surface the 
next instant, immersed in the stone cauldi'on, where 
I must swim for my life heaven only could tell* how 
long! 

I am a capital swimmer ; and this naturally gave 
me a degree of self-possession. Falling as I had, I 
of coui’se had ptehed out some distance from the 
sloping parapet. A few strokes brought me to the 
edge. I really was not jet certain but that I could 


clamber up the face of the w.nll anywhere. I hoped 
that I could. I felt certain at least there was some 
spot where I might get hold with my hands, even if 
I did not ultimately ascend it. 

I tried the nearest spot. The inclination of the 
wall was so vertical that it did not even rest me to 
lean against it. I felt with my hands and with my 
feet. Surely, I thought, there must be some filssure 
like those in which that ill-omened weed had found 
a place for its root! 

There was none. My fingers became sore in bu¬ 
sying themselves with the harsh and inhospitable 
stones. My feet slipped from the smooth and slimy 
masonry bkieath the wa' er; and several times my 
face came in rude contact with the wall, when my 
foothold gave way on the instant that 1 seemed to 
have found some (iiminutive rocky cleet upon which 
I could stay myself. 

Sir, did you ever-see a rat drowned in a half-filled 
hogshead ? how he swims round, a id round, and 
round; and after vainly trying the sides again and 
again, with his paws, fixes his eyes upon the upper 
rim as if he would look himself out of his watery 
prison. 

I thought of the miserable vermin, thought of him 
as I had often watched thus his dying agoaies, when 
a cruel urchin of eight or ten. Boys are horribly 
cruel, sir; boys, women, and savages. All child¬ 
like things are cruel; cruel from a want of thought 
andfi'om perverse ingenuity, although by instinct each 
of these is so tender. Y'ou may not have observed 
it, but a savage is as tender to its own young as a 
boy is to a favorite puppy—the same hoy that will 
torture a kitten out of existence. I tliought, then, 
I say, of the rat drow ung in a half-filled cask of 
water, and lifting' his gaze out of the vessel as he 
grew more and more desperate, and I flung myself on 
my back, and floating thus, fixed my eyes upon the 
face of the moon. 

The moon is well enough, in her way, however 
you tuny look at her; but her appearance is, to say 
the least of it, peculiar to a man floating on his back 
in the centre of a stone tank, with a dea 1 wall of 
some fifteen or twenty feet rising squar ely on every 
side of him (the young man smile 1 bitterly as he said 
this, and shuddered once or twice before he went on 
musingly)! The last time I had noted the planet 
with any emotion she was on the wane. Mary was 
with me, I had brought her out here one morning to 
look at the view from the top of the Reservoir, bhe 
said little of the scene, but as we talked of our old 
childish loves, I saw that its fresh features were in¬ 
corporating themselves with tender memories of the 
past, and I was content. 

There was a rich golden haze upon the landscape, 
and a% my own spirits rose amid the voluptuous 
atmosphere, she pointed to the waning planet, dis¬ 
cernible like a faiht gash in the welkin, and won¬ 
dered how long it would be before the leaves would 
fall! Strange girl, did she mean to rebuke my joy¬ 
ous mood, as if we had no right to be happy while 
nature withering in her pomp, and the sickly moon 
wasting in the blaze of noontide, were there to re¬ 
mind us of “the-gone-for-ever? ” “They will all 
renew themselves, dear Mary,” said I, encouragingly; 

“ and there is one that will ever keep tryste alike 
with thee and Nature through all seasons, if thou 
wilt but be true to one of us, and remain as now a 
child of nature.” 

A tear sprang to her eye, and then searching her 
pocket for her card-case, she remembered an engage¬ 
ment to be present Miss Lawson’s opening of fall 
bonnets, at two o’clock I 

And yet, dear, wild, wayward Mary, I thought of 
her now. You have probably outlived this sort of 
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thing, mr; bnt I, looking at the moon, as I floated 
there upturned to her yellow light, tlionght of the 
loved being whose tears I knew would flow when 
she heard of my singular fate, at once so grotesque, 
yet melancholy to awfulness. 

And how o^n we have talked, too, of that Carian 
shepherd who spent his damp nights upon the hills, 
gazing as I do on tlielustrous planet! who will revel 
wi^h her amid those old super titi ns I Who, from 
our own unlegended woods, will evoke their yet un¬ 
detected, haunting spiiits? Who peer with her in 
pryii.g scrntiiiy into nature’s laws, and challenge the 
whispers of poetry from the voiceless tliroat of 
matter? Who laugh merrily over the stupid gtiess- 
work of pedants, that never mil g’ed with the ii.li- 
nitude of nature, through love exhaustless and all- 
embracing, as we have? Poor girl, she will be 
companionless. 

Alas! companionless for ever—save in the excit¬ 
ing stages of some brisk flii-tation. She will live 
hereafter by feeding other hearts with love’s lore 
she has learned from me, and then, Pygmalion-like, 
grow fond of the images she 1 as herself endowed 
with semblance of divinity, until they seem to 
breathe back the mystery the soul can truly catch 
from only one. 

How anxious she will be lest the coroner shall have 
discovered any of her notes in ray pocket? 

I felt chilly as this last refleetioa crossed my mind. 
Partly at thought of the coroner, partly at riie idea 
'of Mary being unwilli gly compelled to wear mourn¬ 
ing for me, in case of su-h a disclosure of our engage¬ 
ment. It is a provoking fiing for a girl of niLetecu 
to have to go into mourning for a deceased lover, 
at the b^inning of her second winter in the me¬ 
tropolis. 

The water, though, with my motionless position, 
must have had something to do with my chilliness. 

I see, sir, you think that I tell my story with great 
levity; but indeed, indeed I should grow delirious 
did I venture to hold steadily to the awfulness of 
my feelings the greater part of that night. I think 
indeed, I must have been most of the time hysterical 
with homvr, for the vibratii^ emotions I have re¬ 
capitulated did pass through my brain even asl have 
detailed them. 

But as I now became calm in thought, I summon¬ 
ed up again some resolution of action. 

I will begin at that comer (said I), and swim 
around the whole enclosure. I will swim slowly and 
again feel the sides of the tank with my feet. If 
die I must, let me perish at least from well directed 
though exhausting effort, not sink fr(»m mere boot¬ 
less weariness in sustaining mys^ till the morning 
shall bring relief. 

Tlie sides of the place seemed to grow higher as I 
now kept my watery course beneath than. It was 
not altogether a dead pulL I had some variety of 
emotion in making my circuit. 'When I swam in the 
shadow it looked to me more eheei-ful beyond in the 
moonlight. When I swam in the moonlight I had 
the hope of making some discovery when I should 
again reach the ^ladow. I turned several times on 
my back to rest just where those wavy Uues would 
meet. The stars lo<»ked viciously bright to me from 
the bottom of that well; theie was such a company 
of them; they were so glad in their lustrous revel¬ 
ry; and they hafl such space to move in ? I was 
alone, sad to despair, in a strange element, prisoned, 
and a solitary gazer upon their mockh g chorus. 
And yet there was nothing else with which I could 
hold communion ? 

1 turned upon my breast and struck out almost 
frantically, once more. Tlie stars were forgotten, I 
tiie moon, the very world of which X as yet termed 1 


a part, my poor Mary herself was forgotten. I 
thoi^ht oily of the strong man there peiLhii.g; of 
me in my lusty manhood, in the sharp vigor of my 
dawning prime, with faculties illimitable, with se. ses 
all alert, battlii g there with physical obstacles which 
men iikemyself had brought together for my undoii.g. 
The Eternal could never have willed this thing I I 
could not and I w^onld not perish thus. And 1 grew 
Btror;g in insolence of self-trust; and I laughed 
aloud as I dashed the sluggish water from side to 
side. 

Then came an emotion of pity for myself—of wild, 
wild regret; of sorrow, oh, iA.finite for a fate so de¬ 
solate, a doom so dreary, so heart-sickeniiig. Ton 
may laugh at the contradiction if you will, sir, but 
I felt that I could sacrifice my own life on the in¬ 
stant, to redeem another fellow creature fiom such a 
place of horror, from an end so piteous. My soul and 
my vital spirit seemed in that desperate momeiit to 
be separating; while one in parting grieved over the 
deplorable fate of the other. 

And tlien I prayed I 

I prayed, why or wherefore I know not It was 
not from fear, it could not have been in hope The 
days of miracles are passed, and there was no natn- 
ral law by whose providential interposition I could 
be save 1. I did not pray; it prayed of itself^ my 
soul within me. 

Was the wilmness that I now felt, torpidity? the 
torpiiity that precedes dissolutioi^ to the strong 
swimmer who, sinking from ^haustiorx, must at last 
add a bubble to the wave as he suffocates beneath 
the element which now denied his mastery ? If it 
were so, how fortunate w’as it that my fioatii g rod 
at that moment attracted n:y attention as it dashed 
tlirorgh the water by me. I saw on the instant that 
a fish had entangled himself in the wire i.oose. The 
rod quivered, plunge(^ came again to the surface, and 
rippled the water as it shot in arrowy flight from 
side to side of the tank. At last driven towards tiie 
southeast comer of the Reseiwoir, the small end 
seemed to have got foul somewhere. The brazen 
butt, which, every time the fish souijded,was thrown 
up to the moon, now sank by its own weight, show- 
ii g that the other end must be fast But the cor¬ 
nered fish, evidently anchored somewhere by that 
short wii e, floundered several times to the surface, 
before I thought of striking ^ut to the spot 

The water is low now And tolerably clear. Tou 
may see the very ledge there, sir, in yonder comer, 
on which the small end of my rod rested when I 
secured that pike with my hands. I did not take 
him from the slip-noose, however; hut star dir g upon 
the ledge, handled the rod iir a workmanlike 
manner, as I flung that pound pickerel over the iron- 
railing upon the top of the paiapet The rod, as I 
have told you, barely reached from the railii g to the 
water. It was a heavy, strong bass rod which I had 
borrowed in ■“the bpirit -of the Times” office; and 
when 1 discoveied th«t the fish at the end of tlie 
wire made a strong enough knot to pi event me from 
drawii g my tackle away from the railii.g around 
which it twined itself as I threw, why, as you can 
at once see, I had but little difficulty in makii g my 
way up the face of the wall with such assistance. 
The ladder which attracted your notice is, as you 
see, lashed to the iron railing in the identical g>ot 
where I tiros made my escape; and for fear of simi¬ 
lar accidents they have placed another one in the 
corresponding corner of the other compartment of 
the tank ever since my reanaiiiaible night’s adventure 
in the Reservoir. 

We give the above singular ijelation verbatim as 
heard from the lips-of our chance acquaintance; and 
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althbugli strongly tempted to ‘^worlc it •np” after 
the fantastic style of a famous German namesake, 
prefer that the reader should have it in its Ameri¬ 
can simplicity, 

LtrCEETIA MAEIA ATO KAEGAEET MILLEE DA- 
TIBSON. 

The sisters Lncretia Maria and Margaret Mil¬ 
ler, were the daughters of Br. Oliver Davidson, 
and Margai'et Miller his wife. The parents were 
persons of education and refinement; and the mo¬ 
ther, herself a poetess, had enjoyed the instmc- 
tions of the celebrated Isabella Graham at Mew 
York. She was sensitive in 1 ody as well as mind, 
and subject to frequent attacks of sickness. Her 
daughter Lncretia was bom at Plattsburgh, on the 
shore of Lake Champlain, September 27, 18C8. 
Her infancy was sickly, and in her second 3 ^ear an 
attack of typhus fever threatened her life. She 
recovered from this, however, and with it the 
lesser disorders with which she had been also 
troubled, disappeared. At the age of four she was 
sent to school and soon learned to read and form 
letters in sand. She was an unwearied student 
of the little story books given her, neglecting for 
these all the ordinary plays of her age. "We soon 
hear of her makinghooks of her own. Her mother 
one day, when preparing to write a letter, missed 
a quire of paper; expressing her wonder, the lit¬ 
tle girl came forward and saidy Mamma, I have 
nsed it.” Her mother, surprised, asked her how ? 
Lncretia hurst out crjing and said, “she did not 
like to tell.” She was not pressed to do so, and 
paper continued to disappear. Lncretia was often 
found busy with pen and ink, and in making little 
blank books; but would only cry and run away if 
questioned. 

When she was six years old, these little books 
catne to light on the removal of a pile of linen on a 
cl( wet shelf, behind which they were hidden. “At 
fii*st,” says her biographer Miss Sedgwick, “the 
hieroglyphics seemed to baffle investigation. On 
one side of the leaf was an artfully sketched pic¬ 
ture; on the other, Koman letters, some placed 
upright, others horizontally, obliquely, or bai k- 
w'ards, not formed into words, nor spaced in any 
mode. Both parents pored over them till they 
ascertained the letters were poetical explanations 
in metre and rhyme of the picture in the reverse. 
Tlie little books were careffllly put away as lite¬ 
rary curiosities. ' Mot long after‘this, Lncretia 
came running to her mother, painfully agitated, 
her face covered with her hands, and tears trick¬ 
ling down between lier slender fingers—‘ Oh, 
Mama! mama 1’ she cried, sobbing, ‘ how could 
you freat me so ? You have not used me well I 
My little books! you have shown them to papa, 
-—Anne—^Ehza, I know you have. Oh, wW 
shall I do?’ Her mother pleaded guilty, and tried 
to soothe the child by promising not to do so 
again; Ltictetia’s face brightened, a sunny smile 
played through her tears as she replied, 'Oh, ma¬ 
ma, I am not afraid yon will do so again, for I 
have burned tlieih all;’ and so she had! This re¬ 
serve proceeded from nothing cold or exclusive in 
her character; never was there a more loving or 
sympathetic creature. It would be difficult to 
say which wa^ most rare, her modesty, or the 
geniu^^ it sanctified.” 

S-ie soon after learned tO‘ Avrite in more legible 


fashion, and in her ninth year produced the fol¬ 
lowing lines, the earliest of her compositions 
which has been preserved:— 

ON THE HEATH OE MY BOBUT. 

Underneath this turf doth lie 
A little bird which ne’er could fly, 

Twelve large angle worms did fill 
This little bird, whom they did kill. 

Puss! if you should chance to smell 
My little bird from his dark cell. 

Oh! do be merciful, my cat, 

A n d not serve him as you did my rat 

She studied hard at school, and when needle¬ 
work was given her as a preventive against this 
undue intellectual efifort, dashed through the task 
a^ssigned her with great rapidity, and studied 
harder than before. Her mother A’-ery properly 
took her away from school, and the child’s health 
improved in consequence. She now frequently 
brought short poems to her mother, who always 
received them gladly, and encouraged her intel¬ 
lectual efforts. The kind parent has given us a 
glimpse of her daughter, engaged in her eleventh 
year in composition. “ Immediately after break¬ 
fast she went to walk, and not returning to din¬ 
ner, nor even when the evening approached, Mr. 
ToAvnsend set forth in search of her. He met her, 
and as her eye encountered his, she smiled and 
blushei, as if she felt consedous of having been a 
little ricliculons. She said she had called on a 
friend, and, having found her absent, had gone to 
her library, AA'here she had been examining some 
volumes of an Encyclopaedia to aid her, we believe, 
in the oriental story she was employetl upon. She 
forgot her dinner and her tea, and had remained 
reading, standing, and with her hat on, till the 
disappearance of daylight brought her tohersenses. 

A characteristic anecdote is related of her 
“cramming” for her long poem, Amir Khan, 
“ I entered her room — she was sitting with 
scarcely light enough to discern the characters 
she Avas tracing; her harp Avas in the AvindoAV, 
touched by a breeze just sufficient to rouse the 
spirit of harmony; her comb had fallen on the 
floor, and her long dark ringlets hung in rich pro¬ 
fusion over her neck and shoulders, her cheek gloAv- 
ed with animation, her lips Avere half unclosed, her 
full dark eye w^is radiant with the light of genius, 
and beaming with sensibility, her head rested on 
her left hand, while she held her pen in her right 
—she looked like the inhabitant of another sphere; 
she was so wholly absorbed that she did not ob¬ 
serve my entrance. I looked over her shoulder 
and read the following lines:— 

"What heavenly music strikes my ravished ear. 

So soft, so melancholy, and so clear ? 

And, do the tuneful nine then touch the lyre, 

To fill each .bosom with poetic fire ? 

Or does some angel strike the sounding strings 

Who caught from echo the wild note he sing^? 

But ah ! another strain, how sweet I how Avild! 

Mow i’ushing low, ’tis soothing, soft, and mild. 

The noise I made in leaving the room roused 
her, and she soon after brought me her ' Lines to 
an ^olian Harp.’ ” 

In 1824, an old friend of her mother and a fre¬ 
quent visitor, the Hon. Moss Kent, happened to 
take up some of Lucretia’s MS. poems which had 
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been given to bis sister. Struck with their merit 
be went to the mother to see more, and on his 
way met the poetess, then a beautiful girl of six¬ 
teen ; much pleased with her conversation, he 
proposed to her parents, after a further examina¬ 
tion of fier poems, to adopt her as bis own daugh¬ 
ter. They acquiesced in his wishes so far as to 
consent to bi-i sending her to Mrs. Willard’s semi¬ 
nary at Troy* to complete her education. 



% K ftO <7 tu utrf 

She was* delighted with the opportunity afford¬ 
ed her of an improved literary culture, and on 
the 24:th of November, 1824, left home in goo<l • 
health, which was soon impaired- by her severe 
study. The chief mischief however, appears to 
have been done by her exertions in preparing for 
the public examinarion of the schooL Miss Da¬ 
vidson fell sick, Mrs, Willard smt far Dr. Bob¬ 
bins, who bled, administered an emerio, and allow¬ 
ed his patient, after making her still weaker, to 
resume her preparation for examination, for which 
she “ must study morning, noon, and night, and 


♦ Emma, the daughter of Samuel Hart, and a descendant 
from Thomas Hooker, the founder of Hartford, was bom at 
New Berlin, Conn., in February, 1T87. At the f^e of sixteen, 
she commenced the career to which her life has been devoted, 
as the teacher of the diatriet school of her native town. 

After filling in succession the post of principal of several 
academies, idie took <Aarge of an i notation of the kind at Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont, where in 1809 she married Dr. John Wil¬ 
lard of'that state. 

In 1819, Mrs. WiBard, at the invitation of Qoretnor Choton, 
and other distinguished men of the state of New York, remov¬ 
ed to Waterford to take charge of an institution forfernale edu¬ 
cation, incoTTporated and iu part supported by the Jegislature. 

In conseq^nce of being unable to secure an appropriate 
building at Waterford Mrs. Willard accepted an Invitation to 
establish a school at Troy, and in 1821 commenced the inst/tn- 
tion which has long been celebrated as the Troy Female d«mi- 
nary, and with which she remained connected until 1888. 

In 1880, Mrs.Willard madea tonrin Europe,an4 on her return 
published her Travels, devoting her ^re of the proceeds of 
the sale to the support of a school in Greece, founded mainly 
by her exertions, for the education of .female teachers. 

Mrs. Willard has, since her retirement from Troy, redded at 
Hartford where she has written andpublfehedseveraiaddress- 
es on ih • subject of Female Education, especially asconnected 
with the common-school system. She Is also me author of a 
Manmil (f AmoHean. A TreaMm (m Andmt Geo¬ 

graphy^ and other works which have had an extensive school 
circulation. In 1830 she published a small volume of poems, 
and in 1846 A TreoMmon Uhe MoiMme Powers luMch prodhtee 
the Oir&ulaMon qfiho Nood^ a work which attracted mnoh at¬ 
tention on its appearance: and in 1849, Zoaf 
can Meiory^ a continuation of her “Manual” Died in 1870. 


rise between two and four every raoming.” The 
great event came off, in a room crowded almost 
to suffocation,” on the 12th of February. 

In tlie spring vacation she returned borne. 
Iler mother was alarmed at the J-tate of her 
health, but the physician called by her father to 
aid liim in the treatment of her case recoininend- 
ing a change of scene and air, she was allowed 
to follow her wishes and return to scliool, the 
establishment of Miss Gibson at Albany being at 
this time selef*ted. She had been there bnt afew 
weeks when her disease, consumption, assumed 
its worst feiitures. Her mother hurrii^ to her, 
and removed her home in July. It is a touching 
I)icture that of her last journey. She shrunk 
painfully from the gaze her beauty inevitably 
attracted, heightened as it was by that disease 
wliieh seems to delight to deck the victim for its 
triumph.” She reached liome. ^‘To the last 
she manifested her love of books. A trunk 
filled with them had not been unpacked. She 
requested her mother to open it at her bed-4de, 
and as each book was given to her, she turned 
over the leaves, kissed it, and desired to have it 
I>laced on a table at the foot of her bed. There 
they remained to the last day, her eye often 
fondly resting on them.” She wrote while con^. 
fined to her bed her last poem:— 

There is a something which I dread, 

- It is a dark and fearful thing; 

It steals along with withering tread, 

Or sweeps on wild destractipii's wing: . 

That thot^ht comes o’er me in the hour 
Of grief, of sickness, or of sadneea: 

’Tis not the dread of death; 'tis more— 

It is the dread of madness. 

Oh I may these throbbing pulses paiuse,. 

Forgetful of thear feveri^ oourse; 

May this hot brain, which, burning glow# 

With aU a fiiery whirlpooirs force, * 

Be cold and motionless* and still 
A tenant of its lowly bed; 

But let not dark delirium steal—. 

[Unfinished.] 

The fear was a boundless one, for her mind 
was calm, collected, and tranquil during the 
short period tliat intervened before her death, on 
the 37th of August, 1825, one month before her 
seventeenth biithday. 

THE WmE wosm IS DgEAX. 

• (Written itt her sixteentii year.) 

Oh say not the wide world is lonely and dreary I 
Oh say not that life is a wilderness waste! 

There’s ever some comfort in store for tlie weary. 
And th^e’s ever some hope for the sorrowful 
breast 

There are often sweet dreams which will steal o’^ 
the soul. 

Beguiling the mourner to smile through a tear, 
That when waking the dew-drops of mem’ry may 
fall. 

And blot out for ever, the wide world is dreary 

There is hope for the lost, for the lone one’s r^ief^ 
Which will beam o’er his pathway of danger and 
fear; 

There is pleasure’s wild thrqh, and the calm "Joy 
of grief,” 
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Oil then say not the mde world is lonely and 
drear I 

There are fears that are -anxious, yet sweet to the 
breast. 

Some feelings, which language ne’^er told to the 
ear, 

Which return on the heart, and there lingering re^t. 
Soft whispering, this world is not lonely and 
drear. 

Tis true, that the dreams of the evening will fade. 
When reastm’s broad sunbeam shines calmly and 
clear; 

Still fancy, sweet fancy, will smile o’er the sha<le. 
And say that the world is not lonely and drear. 

Oh, then mourn not that life is a wilderness waste! 
That each hope is illusive, each prospect is drear. 

But remember that nia.i, undeserving, is bleit. 

And rewarded with smiles for the fall of a tear. 


KntnAB BTrErAL SEnavrcE—^ veesitieb. 

We commend our brother to thee, oh earth! 

To thee he returns, fr oiii thee was his birth! 

Of thee was be formed, he was nourished by thee; 
Take the body, oh earth I the spirit is free. 

Oh air! he once breathed thee, thro' thee he sui^ 
vived, 

And in thee, and with thee, his pure spirit lived: 
That spirit hath bed, and we yield him to thee; 

His ashes be spread, like his soul, far and free. ' 

Oh fire! we commit his dear reliques to thee. 

Thou emblem of punty, 8p(>tle3S and free; 

May his soul, like thy flames, bright and burning 
arise, 

To its mansion of bliss, in the star-spangled skies. 

Oh water I receive him ; without thy kind aid 
He had parched ’neath the sunbeams or mourned in 
the sliade; 

Tlien take of his body the share which is thine, 

For the spirit hath fled from its mouldering shrine. 

Margaret Miller Davidsok, at the time of 
her sister’s death, was in her third year, having 
been born March 26, 1823. Her life seems in 
almost every respect a repetition of that of her 
departed sister. The same precocity was early 
developed. When she was six years old she 
read the English poets with ‘‘enthusiastic de¬ 
light.” While standing at the window with her 
mother she exclaimed— 

See those lofty, those grand trees; 

Their high tops waving in the breeze; 

They cast their shadows on the ground. 

And spread their fragrance all around. 

At her mother’s request she wrote down the 
little impromptu, but committed it to paper in a 
consecutive sentence, as so much prose. The 
act was, however, the commencement of her lite¬ 
rary career, and she every day, for some time 
after, brought some little scrap of - rhyme to her 
parent. She was at the same time delighting 
the children* of the neighborhood by her impro¬ 
vised stories, which she would sometimes extend 
through a whole evening. 

Her education was ccnducted at home, under 
her mother’s charge. She advanced so rapidly 
in her studies that it was necessary to check her 
ardor, that over exertion might not injure her 


health. Wlien about seven years old, an English 
gentleman who had been much interested in thl 
poe ns^of Lucretia Davndson, visited her mother, 
in order to letini more concerning an author he 
so much ad nired. While the two were convers¬ 
ing, Mirgiret entered with a copy of Thom- 
son's Seasons in her hand, in which she had 
marked the passag3s which pleased her. The 
gentleinan, ov^ercoming tbs child’s timidity by his 
gentleness, soon became as much interested in 
ihe younger as in the elder sister, and the little 
incident led to a friendship which lasted through 
life. 

During the summer she passed a few weeks at: 
Saratoga Springs and New York. She enjoyed 
her visit to the city greatly, and returned home 
with improved health. In the winter she re¬ 
moved with her mother to the residence of a 
married sister in Canada. The tour was under¬ 
taken for the health of her parent, bin with ill 
succes-^, as an illness followel, which confined 
her for eighteen months to her bed, during which 
her life wa> often despaired of. The mother re¬ 
covered, but in January, 1833, the daughter was 
attacked by scarlet fever, from which she did not 
become free until April. In May the two conva¬ 
lescents proceeded to New York. Mai^ret re¬ 
mained here several months, and was the life and 
soul of the household of which she w^is the guest. 
It wiis proposed by her little associates to act a 
play, provided she would write one. This she 
agreed to do, and in two days “ produced her 
drama, The Tj'ogedy of AletMa, It was not 
very voluminous,” observes Mr. Irving, “ but it 
contained within it sufficient of high character 
and astounding and bloody incident to furnish out 
a drama of five times its size. A king and queen 
of England resolutely bent upon marrying their 
daughter, the Princess Alethia, to the Duke of 
Ormond. The Princess most perversely and 
dolorously in love with a mysterious cavalier, 
who figures at her father’s c.mrt under the name 
of Sir Percy Lennox, but who, in private truth, 
is the Spanish king, Rodrigo, thus obliged to 
maintain an incognito on account of certain 
hostilities between Spain and England. The 
odious nuptials of the princess with the Duke of 
Onnond proceed: she is led, a submissive victim, 
to the altar; is on the point of pledging her irre¬ 
vocable word; when the priest throws off his 
sacred robe, discovers himself to be Rodrigo, and 
plunges a dagger into the bosom of the king. 
Alethia instantly plucks the dagger from her fa¬ 
ther’s bosom, throws herself into Rodrigo’s arms, 
and kills herself. Rodrigo flies to a cavern, re¬ 
nounces England, Spain, and his royal throne, 
and devotes himself to eternal remorse. The 
queen ends the play by a passionate apostrophe 
to the spirit of her daughter, and sinks dead on 
the floor. 

^ “ The little drama lies before us, a curious spe¬ 
cimen of the prompt talent of this most ingeni¬ 
ous child, and by no means more incongruous in 
its incidents than many current dramas by vete¬ 
ran and experienced playwrights. 

“The parts were now distributed and soon 
learnt; Margaret drew out a play-bill in theatri¬ 
cal style, containing a list of the dramatis per¬ 
sonae, and issued regular tickets of admission. 
The piece went off with universal applause’ 
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Margaret ftgrmng, in a long train, as the princess, 
and killing herself in a style that would not have 
disgraced an experienced stage heroine.” 



In October she returned home to BaTIston, the 
family residence having been changed from 
Plattsburgh, as the climate on the lake had 
been pron<Hv • 4 too trying for her constitution. 
She amused he family, old and young, during 
the winter, by writing a weekly paper called The 
Jucenile Aspirant. Her education was still con¬ 
ducted by her mother, who was fully compe¬ 
tent to the task, and unwilling to trust her at 
a hoarding-schooL She studied Latin with her 
brother, under a private tutor. When she was 
eleven her delicate frame, rendered still more 
sensiuve by a two months’ illness, receivetl a 
severe sliock from the intelligence of the death 
of her sister, re-ident in Canada. A change of 
scene being thought desirable, she paid another 
visit to New York, where she remained until 
June. In December she was attacked by a liver 
complaint, which confined her to her room until 
Spring. Daring this fit of illness her mind had 
remained in an unusual state of inactivity; but 
with the opening of spring and the faint return 
of health, it bn>ke forth with a brilliancy and a 
restless excitability that astonished and alanii^ 
‘In conver-iation,’ says her mother, ‘her sallies 
of wit were dazzling. She compose;! and wrote 
incessantly, or rather would have done so, had I 
not interposed my authority to prevent this un¬ 
ceasing tax upon both her mental and phy4cal 
strength. Fugitive pieces were produced every 
day, such as Shunamite^ Behhmzar'e Feast^ 
The Fature of Mind^ BodbdAl el Ghico.^ &o. She 
seemed to exist only in the regions of poetry.’ 
We cannot help thinking that these moments of 
intense poetic^ exaltation sometimes approached 
to delirium, for we are told by her mother that 
‘ the image of her departed sister Lucretia min¬ 
gled in all her aspirations; the holy elevation of 
Lucretia’s character had taken deep hold of her 
imagination, and in her moments of enthusiasm 
she felt that she had close and intimate commu¬ 
nion with her beautiful spirit.’ ” 

In the autumn of 1835 the family removed to 
a pleasant residence, “ Euremont,” near the Shot 


Tower, on Long Island Sound, below Hell Gate. 

Here Mrs. David'H>n received a letter from her 
English vi^itor, iiivitiag Margaret and herself to 
pass the winter with him and the wife he had 
recently married at Havana. 

The first winter at the new home was a mourn- 
fnl one, for it w'as marked by the death of her 
little brotlier Kent. Margaret’s own health was 
also rapidly failing—^the fatal symptoms of con¬ 
sumption having already appeared. The accu¬ 
mulated grief was too.much for the mother’s 
feeble frame. “ For three weeks,” she says, “ I 
hovered upon the borders of the grave, and 
when I aro>e from this bed of pain—so feeble 
that I could not sustain my owm weight, it -was 
to witness the rupture of a blood-vessel in her 
lung, caused by exertions to suppress a cough.” 

Long and anxious were the days and nights 
spent in watching over her. Every sudden 
movement or emotion excited the hemorrhage. 

‘ Not a murmur escaped her lips,’ says her mo¬ 
ther, ‘ during her protracted sofieriiigs. ^ How 
are you, my love % how have you rested during 
the night?” “ Well, dear mamma; I have slept 
sweetly.” I have been night after night beside 
her restless couch, wiped the cold dew from her 
brow, and kissed her Aided cheek in all the agony 
of grief, while she unconsciously slept on; or if 
she did awake, her calm sweet smile, which 
seemed to emanate from heaven, has, spite of my 
reason, lighted my heart with hope. Except 
when very ill, she was ever a bright dreamer. 
Her visions were usually of an unearthly cast: 
about heaven and angels. She was wandering 
among tlie stars; her sainted sisteiN were her 
pioneers; her cherub brother walked hand in 
hand with her through tlie gai-dens of paradise I 
I was alw'ays an early riser, but after Margaret 
began to decline I never disturbed her until time 
to rise for breakfast, a season of social intercourse 
in which she delighted to unite, and from which 
she was never willing to be absent. Often when 
I have spoken to her she would exclaim, “ Mo¬ 
ther, you have di>turbed the brighter visions 
that ever mortal was blessed with! I was in the 
midst of such scenes of delight! Cannot I have 
time to finish my dream?” And when I told 
her how long it was until breakfast, “ it wu'll do,” 
she would say, and again lose herself in her 
bright imaginings; for 1 con4dered these as mo¬ 
ments of inspiration rather than sleep. She told 
me it was not sleep. I never knew but one 
except Margaret, who enjoyed this delightful and 
mysterious source of happiness—^that one was her 
departetl sister Lucretia. When awaking from 
these reveries, an almost etboreal light played 
about her eye, which seemed to irradiate her 
whole face. A holy calm pervaded her manner, 
and in truth she looked more like an angel who 
had been eommuniiig with kindred spirits in the 
world of light, than anything of a grosser na¬ 
ture.’” 

It was during this illness that Margaret became 
acquainted with Miss Sedgwick. The disease un¬ 
expectedly yielding to care and skill, the 'invalid 
was enabled during the summer to make a tour 
to the western part of New York. Soon after 
her return, in September, the air of tlie river 
having been pronounced unfavorable for her 
health, the family removed to New York. Mar- 
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garet persevered" in tRe restrictions imposed by 
Eer pbytoicians against composition and study foV 
six months; but was so unhappy in her inac¬ 
tive state, that -with her motlier’s consent she re¬ 
sumed her usual habits. In May, 1837, the family 
returned to Ballston. In the fall an attack of 
bleeding at the lungs necessitated an order from 
her physicians that she should puss the winter 
within doors. The quiet was of service to her 
health. We have a pleasant and touching picture 
of her Christmas, in one of her poems written at 
the time. 

TO 30: HOTBEK AT CHBIST 3 £AS. 

Wake, mother, wake to hope and glee, 

The goldeii sun is dawning! 

Wake, mother, wake, and hail with me 
This happy Christmas morning I 

Each eye is bright with pleasure’s glow, 

Each lip is laughing merrily; 

A smile hath j>assed o’er winter’s brow. 

And the very snow looks cheerily. 

Hark to the voice of the awakened day. 

To the sleigh-bells gaily ringing, 

While a thousJind, thousand happy hearts 
Their Christmas lays are singing. 

*Tis a joyous hour of mirth and love. 

And my heart is overflowing I 

Come, let us raise our thoughts above. 

While pure, and fresh, and glowing. 

*Ti8 the happiest day of the rolling year, 

But it comes in a robe of mourning, 

Hor light, nor life, nor bloom is here 
Its icy shroud Corning. 

It comes when all around is dark, 

’Tis meet it so should be, 

For its joy is the joy of the happy heart. 

The spirit’s jubilee. 

It does not need the bloom of spring, 

Or summer’s light and gladness, 

For love has spread her beaming wing. 

O’er winter’s brow of sadness. 

’Twas thus he came, beneath a cloud 
His spirit’s light concealing, 

. Ho crown of earth, no kingly robe 
His heavenly power revealing. 

His soul was pure, his mission love. 

His aim a world’s redeeming; 

To raise the darkened soul above 
Its wild and sinful dreaming. 

With all his Father’s power and love, 

The cords of guilt to sever; 

To ope a swicred fount of light. 

Which flows, shall flow for ever. 

Then we shall hail the glorious day. 

The spirit’s new creation. 

And pour our grateful feelings forth, 

A pure and warm libation. 

Wake, mother, wake to chastened joy. 

The golden sun is dawning! 

Wake, mother, wake, and hail with me 
This happy Christmas morning. 

The winter was occupied by a course of read¬ 
ing in. history, and by occasional composition. 
In May the family removed to Saratoga. Margaret 
fancied herself, under the balmy influences of the 
season, much better—but allothers had abandoned 
hope. It is a needless and painful task to trace 
step by step the progress of disease. The clos¬ 


ing scene came on the 25th of the following No¬ 
vember. 

The poetical writings of Lucretia Davidson, 
which have been collected, amount in all to two 
hundred and seventy-eigiit pieces, among which 
are live of several cantos each. A portion of 
these were published, with a memoir by Profes¬ 
sor S. B. F. Morse, in 1825. The volume was 
well received, and noticed in a highly sympa¬ 
thetic and 1 Lu latory manner by Southey, in the 
Quarterly Review.* The poems were re[)rinted, 
with a life by Miss Sedgwick, which had pre¬ 
viously appeared in Sparks’s American Biography. 

Margaret’s poems were introduced to the world 
under the kind auspices of Washington Irving. 
Revised editions of both were published in 1850 
in one volume, a happy companionship which 
win doubtless be permanent. 

A volume of BdeofAom fivm the WHtings of 
Mrs, Margaret M, D mdson^ the Mother of Lu¬ 
cretia Maria and Margaret M. Davidson,, with 
a preface hy Mks 0, M. Sedgwick^ appeared in 
1844. It contains a prose tale, A Few Eventful 
Days m 1814; a poetical version of Ruth and of 
Ossian’s McFingal, with a few Miscellaneous 
Poems. 

Lieutenant L. P. Davidson, of the U. S. army, 
the brother of Margaret and Lucretia, who also 
died young, wrote verses with elegance and 
ease.t 

EMMA C EHBXIET. 

Mbs. Embury, the wife of Mr. Daniel Embury, a 
gentleman of wealth and distinguished by his intel¬ 
lectual and social qualities, a resident of Brooklyn, 
New York, is the daughter of James R. Manly, for 
a long while an eininent New York physician. 
She early became known to the public as a writer 
of verses in the columns of the New York Mirror 
and other journals under the signature of “ lan- 
the.” In the year 1828 a volume from her pen 
was published, Guido,, and Other PoemSy hy lan- 
the. This was followed by a volume on Female 
Education, and a long series of tales and sketches 
in the magazines of the day, which were received 
with favor for their felicitous sentiment and ease 
in composition. Constance Liitimer is one of 
these, which has given title to a collection of the 
stories. The Blind Girl and Other Tales, Her 
Pictures of Early Life^ Glimpses of Home Life 
or Causes and Consequences, are similar volumes. 
In 1845 she contributed tlie letter-press, both prose 
and verse, to an illustrated volume in quarto, N<Xn 


■♦Tile following lines were addressed from Greta Hall,. In 
1843, by Caroline Southey, “To the Mother of Lucretia and 
Margaret Davidson.” 

Oh, ladyl greatly favored! greatly tried! 

"Was ever glory, ever grief 11 kb thino. 

Since her’s,—the mother of the Man divine— 

'The perfect one—the crowned, the crucified ? 

Wonder and joy, high hopes and chastened pride 
Thrilled thee; intently watching, hour by hour. 

The fast unfolding of eacli human flower, 

In hues of more than earthly brilliance dyed— 

‘ And then, the blight—^the fading—the first fear— 

The sickening hope—the doom—^the end of all; 
Heart-withering, if indeed all ended here. 

But from the dust, the cofiin, and the pall, 

Mother bereaved! thy tearful eyes upraise— 

Mother of angels! join their songs of praise. 

t Some lines from his pen, entitled Longinffa fen' the West^ 
are printed in the South lit Mess, for Teb. 1848. 
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ture^s Qems^ or Amonmn Wild Flowen. She 
has also written a volume of poems, Love's Tohen- 
Flowers^ in which these symbols of sentiment 
are gracefully interpreted. In 1848 appeared her 
volume, The Waldorf Family^ or Grandfather's 
Legends^ in which the romantic lore of Brittany 
is presented to the young. 


These writings, wMcli exhibit good sense and 
healthy natural feeling, though numerous, are 
to be fcikeri rather as illustrations of domestic life 
and retired sentiment than as the occupation of a 
professed literary career. 

Of her poetry, her songs breathe an air of na¬ 
ture, with much sweetness. 

**Mrs. Embury died at Brooklyn, Eeh. 10,186S. 
A volume of her Foems was published in 1809. 


HAT.T.ATt- 

The maiden sat at her busy wheel. 

Her heart was light and free. 

And ever in cheerful song broke forth 
Her bosom’s harmless glee: 

Her song was in mockery of love. 

And oft I heard her say, 

" The gathered rose and the stolen heart 
Can charm but for a day.” 

I looked on the maiden’s ro^ cheek. 

And her lip so full and bnght. 

And I sighed to think that the traitor love 
Should conquer a heart so ligiit: 

But she thou^it not of future days of woe. 
While she carolled in tones so gay— 

“ The gatheretl rose and the stolen heart 
Can charm but for a day.” 

A year passed on, and again I stood 
By the humble cottage door; 

The maid sat at her busy wheel. 

But her look was blithe no more; 

The big tear stood in her downcast eye. 

And with sighs I heard her say, 

“ The gathered rose and the stolen heart 
Can charm but for a day.” 

Oh, well I knew what had dimmed her eye, 
And made her cheek so pale: 

The maid had forgotten her early song. 

While she listened to love’s soft tale; 

She had tasted the sweets of his poisoned cup. 
It had wasted her life away— 

And the stolen heart, like the gathered rose, 
Had charmed but for a day. 


IJKZS BTJGOESTED BT THl! MOaAVTAJT BTXKIAIrGBOUOT) J.T 
BlsTTHLEUEM. 

When in the shadow of the tomb 
This heart shall rest, 

Oh! lay me where spring flow’rets bloom * 
On earth’s bright breast. 

Oh I ne’er in vaulted chambers lay 
My lifeless form; 

Seek not of such mean, worthless prey 
To cheat the worm. 

166 


In this sweet city of the dead 
I fain would sleep. 

Where flowers may deck my narrow bed. 

And night dews weep. 

But raise not the sepu'^chral stone 
To mark the spot; 

Enough, if by thy heart alone 
Tis ne’er forgot 

JlBSENCZ. 

Come to me, love; forget each sordid duty 
That chains tliy footsteps to the crowded mart, 
Come, look with me upon earth’s siunmer beauty. 
And let its influence cheer thy weary heart 

Come to me, love I 

Come to me, love; the voice of song is swelhug 
Erom nature’s harp in every varied tone. 

And many a voice of bird and bee is telling 
A tale of joy amid the forests lone. 

Come to me, level 

Come to me, love; my heart can never doubt ihee. 
Yet for thy sweet companionship 1 1 i..e; 

Oh, never more can joy be joy without thee, ^ 

My pleasures, even as my life, .are thin a 

Come to me, love I 

OH 1 TELL ME BOT OF LOFXr FATE. 

Oh! tell me not of lofty fate. 

Of glory’s deathless name; 

Tlie bosom love leaves desolate, 

Has naught to do with fame. 

Vainly philosophy would soar— 

Love’s height it may not reach; 

The heart soon learns a sweeter lore 
lhan ever sage could teach. 

Tlie cup may bear a poisoned draught, 

The altar may be cold, 

But yet the chalice will be quaffed— 

The shrine sought as of old. 

Man's sterner nature turns away 
To seek ambition’s goal^. 

Wealth’s glittering gifts, and' pleasure’s ray. 

May charm his weary soul; 

But woman knows one only dream— 

That broken, all is o’er; 

For on life's dark and sluggish stream 
Hope’s sunbeam rests no more, 

CAEOLINE LEE HENTZ. 

Mrs. Hentz is a daughter of General John 
Whiting, and a native of Lancaster, Massachu¬ 
setts. She married, in 1825, Mr. N. M. Hentz, 
a Erench gentleman, at that time a^ociated with 
Mr. Bancroft in the Round Hill School at Nor¬ 
thampton. Mr. Hentz was soon after appointed 
Professor in the college at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, where he remained for several years. 
They then removed to Covington, Kentucky, 
aTid afterwards to Cincinnati and Florence, Ala¬ 
bama. Here they conducted for nine years a 
prosperons female Acad'emy, which in 1843 was 
removed to Tuscaloosa, iu 1845 to Tuskegee, and 
in 1848 to Columbus, Georgia. 

While at Covington, Mrs. Hentz wrote the 
tragedy of Be Lara^ or the Moorish Btide^ for 
the prize of $o0Q, offered by the Arch Street 
Theatre, of Philadelphia. She was the successful 
competitor, and the play was produced, and per¬ 
formed for several nights with applause. It was 
afterwards published. 
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In 1843 slie wrote a poem, Human and Dkine 
J^MlotiopTiy, for the Erosophio Society of the 
University of Alahamn, before whom it Vas deli¬ 
vered by Mr. A. W. Richardson. 

In 1846 Mrs. Hentz published Aunt Hatty^s 
Scrap Bag^ a collection of short stories which she 
had previously contributed to the magazines. 
This was followed by 2'he Mob Gap^ 1848; 
Linda^ or the Young Pilot of the Belle Creole^ 
1850; Rena^ or the Snow Bird^ 1851; Marcus 
Warland^ or the Long Mosis Spring; Boline^ or 
Magnolia Vale^ 1852; Wild Jack; Helen and 
Arthur^ or Miss Thusa\ Spinning Wheels 1853; 
The Planters Horthern Bride^ two volumes, the 
longest of her novels, in 1854. 

Mrs. Hentz has also written a number of fugi¬ 
tive poems which have appeared in various peri¬ 
odicals. Her second tragedy, Laiuora\ or the 
Western Wilds^ an Indian play, was perfonned, 
and published in a newspaper at Columbus. The 
scenes and incidents of her stories are for the 
most part drawn from the Southern states, and 
are said to be written in the midst of her social 
circle, and in the intervals of the ordinary avo¬ 
cations of a busy life. 

THE SHOW FLAKES. 

Te’re welcome, ye white and feathery flakes. 

That fall like the blossoms the summer wind shakes 
From the bending spray—Oh I say do ye come, 
With tidings to me, fioin niy far distant home ? 

“ Our home is above in the depths of the sky— 

In the hollow of God’s own hand we lie— 

We are fair, we are pure, owr birth is divine— 

Say, what cun we know of thee, or of thine?” 

I know that ye dwell in the kingdoms of air— 

I know ye are heavenly, pure, and fair; 

But oft have I seen ye, far travellers roam, 

By the cold blast driven, round my northern home. 

We roam over mountain, and valley, and sea. 

We hang our pale wreaths oii the leafless tree: ■ 

The herald of wisdom and mercy we go, 

And perchance the far home of thy childhood we 
kuow. 

“We roam, and our fairy track we leave, 

While for nature a winding sheet we weave— 

A cold, white shioud that shall mai tie the gloom- 
Till her Maker recalls her to glory and bloom.” 

Oh! foam of the shoreless ocean above I 
I know thou descendest in mercy and love: 

All chill as thou art, yet benign is thy birth, 

-As the dew that impearls the green bosom of 
Earth. 

And I’ve thought as IVe seen thy tremulous spray, 
Soft curling like mist on the branches lay, 

In bright relief on the dark blue sky, 

That thou meltest in grief when the sun came nigh, 

“ Say, whose is the harp whose echoing song 
Breathes wild on the gale that wafts us along t 
The moon, the flowers, the blossoming tree, 

Wake the minstreVa lyre, they are brighter than 
we.” 

The flowers shed their fragrance, the moonbeams 
their light, 

Over scenes never veiled by your drap’ry of white; 
But the clime where I first saw your downy flakes 
fall, 

My own native clime is far dearer than all 


Oh! fair, when ye clothed in their wintry mail. 

The elms that o’'ersha<low my home in the vale. 
Like warriors they looked, as they bowed in the 
storm. 

With the tossing plume and the towering form. 

Ye fade, ye melt—I feel the warm breath 
Of the redolent South o'er the desolate heath— 

But tell me, ye vanishing pearls, where ye dwell, 
When the dew-drops of Summer bespangle the 
dell? 

“We fade,—we melt into crystalline spheres— 

We weep, for we pass thi'ough a valley of tears; 

But onward to glory—away to the sky— 

In the hollow of God’s own hand we lie.” 

This esteemed author, whose numerous works 
of fiction, drawn from incidents of American life, 
and endeared to a large class of readers by their 
portrayal of domestic feelings, always received a 
kindly welcome from the public, died of an at¬ 
tack of pneumonia, at her home at Marianna, 
Florida, February 11, 1856. 

Her later years after 1852, when she joined 
her elder children, who w'ere settled in that re¬ 
gion, were shaded by many cares and trials of 
sorrow in the loss of relatives and the illness of 
her husband, yet she continued to employ her 
pen to the last, sending forth new collections of 
her writings and new works of fiction. In ad¬ 
dition to the titles already given, may be men¬ 
tioned Lace after Marriage^ and other Stories; 
The Banished Son; The Victim of Excitement; 
The Parlor Serpent^ and other novelettes; The 
Flowers of Elocution^ a class-book ; a collection 
of poems, dialogues, debates, <fcc., in 1855; 
Robert Graham^ a sequel to Linda^ in 1856, and 
her last volume, Epnest Linwood. finished shortly 
before her death. Her latest composition, writ¬ 
ten five days before her death, was a little poem, 
marking her pious resignation, entitled, “Ho 
Cross, no Crown.” 

Her husband. Professor Hentz, 'to whose pro¬ 
tracted illness she had ministered in Florida with 
great anxiety, did not long survive her, dying at 
the residence of his son, Dr. Charles A. Hentz, 
at Marianna, November 4, 1850. -He was 
French by birth, and a gentleman of many ac¬ 
complishments. He had held the professorship 
of the Belles-Lettres and Modern Languages at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, and is highly 
spoken of for his devotion to the natural 
sciences and his attainments as an entomologist. 

Since Mrs. Hentz’s decease, a volume including 
her somewhat remarkable Jmenile Poems and 
her dramatic writings has been published by Mr. 
T. B. Peterson, of Philadelpliia, ])refaced by-an 
appreciative biographical sketch from the pen of 
the Rev. W. 0. Langdon. 

HERMAOT ERNST LUDEWIG, 

A pioneer in the work of American Biblio¬ 
graphy, was born at Dresden, in Saxony, Octo¬ 
ber 14, 1809. He early acquired a taste for bib¬ 
liographical pursuits, issuing at his own cost, in 
.1837, a publication entitled, Livre des Ana^ Es- 
sai de Catalogue Manuel. He also-published a 
treatise entitled, BibliotheTconomie. A few’ years 
later, he contributed to Naumann’s “ Serapeum,” 
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among other artfcles, those on “American Li¬ 
braries,” “ Aids to American Bibliography,” and 
“The Book Trade of the United States.” 

Mr. Lndewig came to the United States, and 
made the city of New York his residence, about 
1842, Having studied law in Germany, he de¬ 
voted himself to that profession in his adopted 
city, and soon acquired a profitable practice 
among its German population. Pursuing his 
taste for literature, and especially historical 
study, he was enlisted as a member of the Na¬ 
tional Institution at ‘W’ashington, and of the 
American Ethnological Society at New York. 
His valuai)le volume, The LUeratnre of Ameri¬ 
can Local Eutory^ a BiLliograpMcal Essay^ 
was printed in 1M6, and a “ 8a[>plenient of 
American Local History” was added in a pam¬ 
phlet, in 1848. In the preparation of these 
works, Mr. Lndewig had the assistance of the 
valuable collection of Mr. Peter Force, of Wash¬ 
ington, and of Mr. George Briefly, of Hartford. 
He was also a special student of antiquities and 
of philology, and was about publishing, with 
Tuebner, in London, a work entitled, Bibliotheca 
Glottica^ when he died suddenly, at Brooklyn, 
New York, December 12, 1856. The volume, 
left unfinished in the printer’s hands hy Mr. 
Lndewig, receiv<^d additions and corrections by 
the late Professor W. W. Turner, and the whole, 
edited by Mr. Nicholas Tuebner, was published in 
1858, by the London house of Tuebner & Co., 
in an octavo volume with the title, The Litera¬ 
ture of American Aboriginal Languages, A 
brief memoir of Mr. Ludewig, by the editor, pre¬ 
faces the work. 

' Of a vigorous physical frame, bis tempera¬ 
ment was warm and hearty, and his diligence 
and unaffected philanthropy, combined with his 
prepossessing appearance and manners to en¬ 
dear him to his friends. His extensive biblio¬ 
graphical and ethnographical library was sold, 
two years after his death, by Bangs, Merwin & 
Oo., at their anetion rooms in New York. 


WEHTDELL PHILLIPS. 

Wendell Phillips was born in Boston, Mass., 
November 29, 1811. His father, John Phillips, 
was mayor of the city. Wendell was educated 
at Harvard College, graduating in 1831, where 
he pursued his studies at the Cambridge law 
school, and, at the contusion of his course of 
study in 1833, was admitted to the Suffolk bar. 
In 1835 he became a prominent member of the 
rising Abolition party, and from that time has 
devoted himself earnestly to the cause. A col¬ 
lection of his writings, entitled Lectures^ 
and Letters by Wendell PhilUpSy was published 
at Boston in 1863. The volume is exclusively 
occupied with the author’s discussion bn various 
occasions of prominent questions relating to the 
subject of slavery and the aggressions of the 
slave power. During the progress of the war 
for the suppression of the great rebellion of 
1861, Mr. Phillips delivered numerous ora¬ 
tions, and, though occupying an ultra position 
on many points, with great popular influence. 
As a rhetorician, he possesses high merits. His 
style is polished and pointed; the matter of hia 


discourses learned and philosophical, frequently 
enlivened by wit and sarcasm; his delivery calm, 
melodious, and effective. 

^Mr. Phillips succeeded to tlie presidency 
of the Anti-Slavery Society on the lesignation 
of Mr. Garrison, and held that oft>e until the 
dissolution of the Society in 1870. In the latter 
year he was the candidate of the “labor Re¬ 
form Party ” for G overnor of Massachusetts. A 
new* edition of his Speeches^ Lectures^ and Let¬ 
ters apjieared in 1869. * 

SiiRAH HELEN WHITMAN. 

Mrs. Whitman is a daughter of Mr. Nicholas 
Power, of Providence, a direct descendant of a 
follower of Roger Williams in liis b.*mi hment. 
She was married in 1828 to Mr. John Winslow 
Whitman, a descendant of Governor M’inslow, 
with whom she removed to Boston, where her 
husband practised law with eminent success. 
In 1833 he was attacked by a disease which in 
a brief period closed his life. Ilis widow re¬ 
turned to her native city of Providence, where 
she has since resided. 




Mrs. Whitman published in 185$ Eours of Life 
and Other PoemSy a few of which are translations 
from the German. She has also written in con¬ 
nection with her sister. Miss Anna Power, two 
fairy ballads entitled Cinderella^ and The Sleep¬ 
ing Beauty. Revised editions of these, prepa- 
tory to their issue in an illustrated volume, were 
printed in 1867-8. She has also contribute to 
leading American periodicals elaborate critical 
articles on German and other authors of modem 
Europe, in the chief languages of which she is 
a proficient., 

Mrs. Whitman’s volume of poems is a book of 
a rare paissionate beauty, marked by fine mental 
characteristics. The chief poem, “Hours of Life,” 
is a picture of the soul in its progress through 
time, and its search out of disappointment and 
experience for ]yeace and security. Its learned 
philosophical spirit is not less remarkable than 
its tenderness and spiritual melo<ly. 

The volume also contains numerous descriptions 
of scenery and poems of sentiment, in which pas¬ 
sion is intimately blended with nature. Several 
of these are devoted to the memory of the late 
i Edgar A. Poe, whose wild poetic creations and 
melancholy career have awakened in the author’s 
mind a peculiar sympathy and imapjnative in¬ 
terest. in 1860 appeared Edgar Poe amd Ms 
CHticSy which Mr. George W. Curtis has termed 
“ not a eulogy, but a criticism which is profound 
hy the force of s^npathy, and vigorous for its 
clear comprehension.” 


QUXST OF Tira SOUL—FHOM THE HOUES OF UFK, 

O’erwearied with life’s restless change 
From ext-iey to agony. 

Its fleeting pleasures born to di^ 

The mirage of its phantasie. 

Its worn and melancholy range 
Of hopes that could no more estrange 
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The married heart of memory, 

Doomed, while we drain life’s perfumed wihe. 
For the dull Lethean wave to pine. 

And, for each thrill of joy, to know 
Despair’s slow pulse or sorrow’s throe— 

I sought some central truth to span 
These wide extremes of good and ill— 

I longed with one bold glance to scan 
Life’s perfect sphei'e,—^to rend at will 
The gloom of Erebus,—dread zone— 

Coiled like a serpent round the throne 
Of heaven,—the realm wdiere Justice veils 
Her heart and holds her even scales,— 

Where awful Nemesis awaits 
The doomed, by Pluto’s iron gates. 

In the long noon*ti(le of my sorrow, 

I questioned of the eternal moiTow; 

I gazed in sullen awe 
Far through the illimitable gloom 
Down-dtepening like the swift mselstroom. 
The doubting soul to draw 
Into eternal solitudes, 

Where unrelenting silence broods 
Around the throne of Law. 

I questioned the dim chronicle 
Of ages gone before— 

I listened for the triumph songs ^ 

That rang from shore to shore, 

■^ere the heroes and the conquerors wrought 
The mighty deeds of yore— 

Where the foot-prints of the martyrs 
Had bathed the earth in gore, ^ 

And the war-horns of the warriors 
Were heard from shore to shore. 

Their blood on desert plains was shed— 

Their voices on tiie wind had fled— 

They were the drear and shadowy Dead I 

Still, through the storied past, I sought 
An answer to my sleepless thought; 

In the cloisters old and hoary 
Of the medisaval time— 

In the rude ancestral story 
Of the ancient Runic rhyme. 

I paused on Grecian plains, to trace 
Some remnant of a mightier race, 

Serene in sorrow and iii strife, 

Calm conqueroi’S of Death and Life, 

Types of the god-like forma that shone 
Upon the sculptured Parthenon, 

But still, as when Prometheus bare 
From heaven the fiery dart, 

I saw the vulture passions” tear 
The proud Caucasian heart— 

The war of destiny with will 
Still conquered, yet conflicting stilL 

I heard loud Hallelujas 
From Israel’s golden lyre, 

And I sought their great Jehovah 
In the cloud and in the fire. 

I lingered by the stream that flowed 
“Fast by the oracle of God”— 

I bowed, its sacred w’ave to sip— 

Its waters fled my thirsting lip. 

The serpent trail was over all 

Its borders,—and its palms that threw 

Aloft their waving coronal, 

Were blistered by a poison dew, 

Serener elements I sought, 

Sublimer altitudes of thought, 


The truth Saint John and Plato saw. 

The mystic light, the inward law ; 

The Logos ever found and lost. 

The aureola of the Ghost. 

I hailed its faint auroral beam 
In many a Poet’s delphic dream. 

On mai y a shrine where faith’s pure flame 
Through fable’s gorgeous oriel came. 

Ai-ouiid the altars of the god, 

In holy passion hushed, I trod, 

Where oi^e the mighty voice of Jove 
Rang through Dodoiia’s haunted grove. 

No more the <love with sable plumes^ 

Swept through the forest’s goigeous glooms; 
The shrines were desolate and cold, 

Their pjeans hushed, their stoi^y told, 

In long, inglorious silence lost, 

Like fieiy tongues of Pentecost 

No more did music’s golden surge 
The mortal in immortal merge: 

High canticles of joy and praise 
Died with the dieam of other days; 

I only heard, the Msenad’s wail, 

That shriek that made the orient pale: 
Evohe!—ah evohe! 

The mystic burden of a woe 
Whose dark enigma none may know; j- 
The primal curse—the primal throe. 

Evohe!—ah—evohe! 

Nature slmdilered at the ciy 
Of that ancient agony i - 

Still the fabled Python bound me— 

Still the seri^eiit coil enwoundme— 

Still I heard th*e Mcenad’s cry, 

Evohe I—ah—evohe! 

Wearied with man’s discordant creed, 

I sought on Natuie’s page to read 
Life’s history, ere yet she shrined 
Her essence in the incarnate mind; 

Intent her secret laws to trace 
In primal solitudes of space, 

From her first, faint atomic throes, 

To where her orbed splendor glows 
In the vast, silent spheres that roll 
For ever towards their unknown goal. 

I turned from dull alchemic lore 
With starry Chaldeans to soar, 

And sought, on fancy’s wing, to roam 
That glorious galaxy of light 
Where mingling stars, like drifting foam. 
Melt on the solemn shores of tiight; 

But still the surgii.g glory chased 
The dark through night’s chriotie waste , 

And still, within its deepening voids, 
Crumbled the burning asteroids. 

Long gloatii g on that hollow gloom, 
Methougiit that in some vast mselstroom, 


* “The priestesses of Bodoua assert that two Tj^ack pigeons 
flew from Thvhes in Egypt; one of which settled in Lybla, 
the other among themselves; which latter, resting on a beech* 
tree, declared with a Imman voice that here was to he the 
oracle of Jove/'— Ilero^oim. Booh XL c?}. 62. 

f “ The Ikitenads, in their wild incantations, carried serpents 
in their hands, and with frantic gestures, cried out Eva I Eva I 
Epiphanius tliinka that this invocation related to the mother 
of mankind; hut I am inclined to belie e that it was the word 
Epha or Opha, rendered by the Greeks, Ophis, a efirpmt I 
take Abaddon to have been the name of the same ophite God 
whose worship b«,s so long infected the world. The learned 
Hein&ins makes Abaddon the same as the serpent Python.”— 
Jacob Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology, 

While Maenads cry aloud Evoe Evoe! 

That voice that is contagion to the world. 

jS/ieUey'‘s BromeXheus, 
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The stars were htinTing to their doom,— 
Bubbles upon life’s botiiidless sea. 

Swift meteors of eternity. 

Pale sparks of mystic fire, that fall 
From God’s unwaning coronaL 

Is there, I asked, a living woe 
In all those burning orbs that glow 
Through the blue ether ?—do they share 
Our dim world’s anguish and despair— 

In their vast oibits do they fiy 
From some avei.ging destiny— 

And shall their wild eyes j»ale beneath 
The dread anathema of Death ? 

Our own feir ear^—shall dbe too drifi^ 

For ever shrouded in a weft 
Of stormy clouds, that surge and swirl 
Around her in her dizay whiil:— 

For ever shall a shadow fall 
Backward from her golden wall, 

Its dark cone stretching, ghast and grey. 

Into enter glooms away ?— 

From the sad, unsated quest 
Of knowledge, how I lorged to rest 
On her green and silent breast I 

I languished for the dews of death 
My fevered heart to steep. 

The heavy, honey-dews of death. 

The calm and dreamless sleep. 

I left my fruitless lore apart^ 

And leaned my ear on Nature’s hearty 
To hear, far from life’s busy throng. 

The chime of her sweet undersong. 

She pressed her balmy lips to mine. 

She biitbed me in her sylvan springs; 

And still, by many a rural shniie. 

She taught me sweet and holy things. 

I felt her breatli my temples fan, 

I learned her temperate laws to scan. 

My soul, of hers, became a conscious part; 
Her beauty m^ted through my inmost heart. 

Slill I languished for the word 
Eer sweet Hps had never spoken, 

St ill, from the pale diadow-land, 

Tliere came nor voice nor token; 

No accent of the Holy Ghost 
Whispered of the loved and lost; 

Ko blight wanderer came to tell 
If, in worlds beyond the grave, 
life, love, and beauty, dwell 

A holy light began to stream 
Athwart the cloud-rifts, like a dream 
Of henven; and lo I a pale, sweet face, 

Of mournful grandeur and imperial grace— 

A face whose mystic sadness seemed to borrow 
Immortal beauty fh>m that mortal sorrow— 
Looked on me; and a voice of solemn cheer 
Uttered its sweet evangels on my ear; 

The open secrets of that eldest lore 
That seems less to reveal than to restore. 

** Pluck thou the life-tree’s golden fruit, 

Nor seek to bare its sacred root; 
live, and in life’s perennial faith 
Benounee the heresy of death: 

Believe, and every sweet accord 
Of being, to thine ear restored. 

Shall sound articulate and clear; 

Perfected love shall banish fear, 

Knowledge and wisdom shall approve 
The divine synthesis of love.” 


" Royally the lilies grow 
On the grassy leas. 

Basking in the sun and dew. 

Swinging in the breeze. 

Doth the wild-fowl need a chart 
Tiirough the illimitable air? 

Heaven lies folded in my heart; 

Seek the truth that slumbei-s there; 

Thou art Truth’s eternal heir.” 

" Let the shadows come and go; 

Let the stormy north wind blow; 

Death’s dark valley cannot bind thee 
In its dread abode; 

There the Morning Star shall find thee. 
There the living God. 

Sin and sorrow cannot hide thee— 

Death and hell cannot divide thee 
From the love of God.” 

In the mystic agony 
On the Mount of Calvary, 

The Saviour with his dying eyes 
Beheld the groves of Paradise. 

•"Then weep not by the charnel stone 
Nor veil thine eyelids from the sun. 
Upward, through the death-dark glides, 
Tiie spirit on resurgent tides 
Of light and glory on its way: 

Wilt thou by the cerements stay ?— 

Thou the risen Christ shalt see 
In redeemed Humanity. 

Though mourners at the portal wept, 

And angels lingered where it slept, 

The soul but tarried for a night, 

Then plumed its wings for loftier flight.” 

Is thy heart so lonely ?—^Lo, 

Ready to share thy joy and woe. 

Poor wanderers tarry at thy gate. 

The way-worn and the desolate. 

And angels at thy threshold wait: ^ 

Would’st thou love's holiest guerdon win— 
Arise, and let the stranger in.” 

"The friend whom not thy fickje will. 

But the deep heart within thee, still 
Yearn eth to fold to its embrace. 

Shall seek thee through the realms of spacer 
Keep the image Nature sealed 
On thy heart, by love annealed. 

Keep thy faith serene and pure; 

Her royal promises are sure. 

Her sweet betrothals shall endure.” 

" Hope thou all things and believe; 

And, in child-like trust, achieve 
The simplest mandates of the soul, 

'The simplest good, the nearest goal; 

Move but the waters and their pulse 
The broad ocean shall convulse,” 

" When love shall reconcile the will 
Love’s mystic sorrow to fulfil, 

Its fiery baptism to share,— 

The burden of its cross to bear,— 

Earth shall to equilibrium tend, 

Ellipses shall to circles bend. 

And life’s long agony shall end.” 

"Then pluck the life-tree’s golden fruit, 

No blight can reach its sacred root. 

E’en though every blossom fell 
Into Hades, one by one. 

Love is deeper far than Hell— 

Shadows cannot quench the sun.” 

" Can the child-heart promise more 
Than the father hatn in store ?— 
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The blind shall see—^the dead shall live; 

Can the man-child forfeit more 
Than the father can foi-give ? 

The Dragon, from his empire driven, 

Ko more shall find his place in Heaven, 

UDill e’en the Serpe.it power approve 
The divine potency of love.” 

" Guard thy faith with holy care,— 

Mystic virtues slumber there; 

’Tis thela np within the soul 
Holding genii in control: 

Faith sliail walk the stormy water— 

In the unequal strife prevail— 

Nor, Avhe.i comes tlie dread avatar 
From its fiery splendors quail. 

Faith shall triumph o’er the grave, 

Love shall bless the life it gave.'' 

THE TEAIX.TKG AEBUTUS, 

There’s a flower that grows by the g-^eehwood tree, 
In its desola' e beauty more dear to me, 

Than all that bask in the noontide beam 
Through the long, bright summer by fount and 
stream. 

Like a pure hope, imi*sed beneath sorrow’s wing. 

Its timid buds from the cold moss spring, 

Their delicate hues like the pink sea-shell, 

Or the shaded blush of the hyacinth’s bell, 

Their breath more sweet than the faint perfume 
That breathes from the bridal orange-bloom. 

It is not found by the garden wall, 

It wreathes no brow in the festal hall, 

But it dwells iti the depths of the shadowy wood, 
And shines, like a star, in the solitude. 

Never did numbers its name prolong, 

Ne’er hath it, floated on wings of song, 

Bard and minstrel have passed it by, 

And left it, in silence and shade, to die. 

But with joy to its cradle the wil l-bees come. 

And praise its beauty with drony hum, 

And children love, in the season of spring, 

To watch for its earliest blossoming. 

In the dewy morn of an April day, 

When the traveller lingers along the way, 

When the sod is sprinkled with tender green 
Where rivulets water the earth, unseen, 

When the floatii g fringe on the maple’s crest 
Rivals the tulip’s crimson vest, 

And the budding leaves of the birch-trees throw 
A trembling sha<le on the turf below, 

When my flower awakes from its dreamy rest 
And yields its lips to the sweet south-west. 

Then, iu those beautiful days of sprirg, 

With hearts as light as the wild-bird’s wing, 
Flinging their tasks and their toys .aside, 

Gay little groups through the wood-paths glide. 
Peeping and peering among the trees • 

As they scent its breath on the passing breeze, 
Hunting about, among lichens grey. 

And the tangled mosses beside the way, 

Till they catch the glance of its quiet eye, 

Like light that breaks through a cloudy sky. 

For me, sweet blossom, thy tendrils cling 
Round my heart of hearts, as in childhood’s spring, 
And thy breath, as it floats on the wandering air. 
Wakes all the music memory there. 

Thou recallest the time when, a fearless child. 

I roved all day through the wood-walks wild, 
Seeking thy blossoms by bank and brae 
Wherever the snow-drifts had melted away. 

Now as I linger, ’mid crowds alone. 

Haunted by echoes of music flown, 


When the shadows deepen around my way • 

And the light of reason but leads astray, 

When aifcctions, nurtured with fondest care 
In the trusting heart, become traitors there, 

When, weary of all that the world bestows, 

I turn to nature for calm repose, 

How fain my spirit, in some far glen, 

Would fold her wings, 'mid thy tiowers again! 

A STTX,!. DAT IN ATCTTTJMK. 

I love to wander through the woodlands hoary, 

In the soft gloom of an autumnal day. 

When Summer gathers up her robes of glory 
And, like a dream of beauty, glides away. 

How through each loved, familiar path she lingers, 
Serenely smiling tlirough the golden mist, 

Tintii g the wild grape with her dewy fii gers, 

Till tlie cool emerald turns to amethyst,— 

Kindlii'g the faint stars of the hazel, shinirg 
To light the gloom of Autumn’s mouldeiing halls, 
With hoary plumes the clematis entwining. 

Where, o’er the rock. Her withered garland falls. 

Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning 
Beneath dark clouds along the horizon lolled, 

Till the slant sunbeams through their fringes rain¬ 
ing, 

Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 

The moist winds breathe of crisped leaves and flow- 
ei-s. 

In the damp hollows of the woodland sown, 
Mirglii g the freshness of autumnal showers 
With spicy airs from cedani alleys blown. 

Beside the brook and on the umbered meadow, 
Where yellow fern-tnfts fleck the faded ground, 
With folded lids’beneath their palmy shadow. 

The gentian nods, in dewy slumbers bound. 

Upon those soft, fringed lids the bee sits brooding 
Like a fond lover Toth to say farewell; 

Or, with shut wij gs, through silken folds intruding. 
Creeps near her heart his drowsy tale to telh 

The little birds upon the hillside lonely, 

Flit noiselessly along from spray to spray, 

Silent as a sweet, wandering thought, that only 
Shows its briglit wings and softiy glides away. 

The scentless flowers, in the warm sunlight dream- 

ing, 

Foiget to breathe their fulness of delight,— 

And through the ti'anc^id woods soft airs are stream¬ 
ings 

Still as the dew-fall of the summer night. 

So, in my heart, a sweet, unwonted feeling 
Stirs, like the wind in ocean’s hollow shell, 
Through all its secret chambers sadly stealing, 

Yet finds no words its mystic charm to tell. 

BLOOMS NO MOBE. 

Oh primavera, gioventh dell’ anno, 

Bella madre di fieri, 

Tu torni ben, ma teco 
!Kon tomanoi sereni 
E fortunati di delle mie giolo. 

Gitakinj; 

I dread to see the summer sun 
Come glowing up the sky, 

And early pansies, one by one, 

Openiiig the violet eye. 

Again the fair azalia hows 
Beneath her snowy crest; 

In yonder hedge the hawthorn blows, 

The robin builds her nest; 
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The tulips lift their proud tiArs, 

The lilac waves her plumes; 

And, peepii.g through my lattice bars. 
The rose-acacia blooms. 

But she can bloom on earth no more. 
Whose early doom I mourn; 

Ivor Spring nor Summer can restore 
Our flower, untimely shorn. 

She was our mornirg glory, 

Our primrose, pure and pale. 

Our little mountain daisy. 

Our lily of the vale. 

Kow dim as folded violets, 

Her eyes of dewy light; 

And her rosy lips have mournfully 
Breathed out their last good-nightr 

’Tis therefore that I dread to see 
The glowing Summer sun; 

And the balmy blossoms on the tree. 
Unfolding one by one. 


EENET EEED. 

Hekby Reed, the late Professor of Literature and 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, whc^ sudden death among the passengers of 
the steamer Arctic cast a shade over the intelli¬ 
gent circle in which he moved, belonged to an old 
and honored family in the state. His grandfather 
was Joseph Reed,*the President of Pennsylvania, 
the secretary and confidant of Washington, and 
the incorruptible patriot, whose memorable an¬ 
swer to a munificent pn posal of bribery and cor¬ 
ruption from the British commissionei's in 1778, 
is among the oft-repeated anecdotes of the Revo¬ 
lution :—I am not worth purchasing, but, such 
as I am, the king of Great. Britain is not rich 
enough to do it.” 

The wife of this honored lawyer and civilian 
also holds a iL.ee in tlie memoirs of the Revolu¬ 
tion. Esther de Berdt, as she appears from tlie 
correspondence and numerous anecdotes in the 
biogi*aphy prep;ired by her grandscm, the subject 
of tins notice,* was a lady of marked strength of 
character and refined dispositicm. She was the 
daughtf r of Dennis de Beidt, a London merchant 
much connected with American affa*r8, and the 
predecesst)r of Dr. Franklin as agent ,or the Pro¬ 
vince of Massachusetts. Having become ac¬ 
quainted with Mr. Reed in the society of Ameri¬ 
cans in which her father moved, she became his 
wife under circumstances of mournful interest, 
after the death of her parent, when removing to 
America she encountered the struggle of the Re¬ 
volution, sustaining her family with great forti¬ 
tude during the necessary absence of her husband 
on public duties. After acting well her part of a 
mother in America in those troublous times, and 
receiving the congratulations of Washington, she 
died in Philadelphia before the contest was 
closed, in 1780. The memoir by her grandson is 
a touching and delicate tribute to her memory, 
and a valuable contribution to the historical litera¬ 
ture of the country. 

Henry Reed was bom in Philadelphia, July 11, 


♦ The Life of Esther Be Berdt, afterwards Esther Eeed, of 
Pennsylvar.ia. Privately printed. Philadelphia; (X Sherman, 
Printer, 185a 


1808. He received his early education in the 
classical school of James Ro-is, a highly esteemed 
teacher of his day in Phihulelphia. Passing to 
the University of Pennsylvania, he attained his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1825. He then 
ursued the study of the law in the office of 
ohn Sargent, anil was admitted to the bar in 
1829. After a sliort interval, he was, in the year 
1831, elected Assistant Professor of English Li¬ 
terature in his University,* and shortly after As¬ 
sistant Professor of Mor^ Philosophy. In 1835 
he was elected Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature. It was on a leave of absence from 
these college duties, that, in the spring of 1854, he 
left Americii for a summer visit to Europe, a pil¬ 
grimage which he had long meditated? and it 
was on his return in the ill-feted Arctic that he 
perished in the wreck of that vessel, September 
27 of the same year. He had thus passed one- 
half of his entire period of life in the literary 
duties of his coE^e, as professor. 



When we add to these few dates, Professor 
Reed’s marriage in 1834 to Elizabeth White 
Bronson, a grand-daughter of Bishop White, wo 
have completed the external record of his life, 
save in the few publications which he gave to the 
world. A diligent scholar, and of a thoroughbred 
cultivation in the best schools of English htera- 
ture and criticism, of unwearied habits of indus* 
try, he would probably, as life advanced, have 
ftrther served his country by new ofiferings of the 
firuits of his mental discipline and studies. 

The chief compositions of Professor Reed were 
several courses of lectures which he delivered to 
the public at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
of which a collection has been published since his 
death, by his brother, Mr. William B. Reed, with 
the title, Lectures on English Literature^ from 
Chaucer to Tennyson. The tiustes, mental habits, 
and associations of the writer, are fully exhibited 
in these productions, which cover many topics of 
moral and social philosophy, besides the critidsm 
of particular authore. As a scholar and thinker, 
Mr. Reed belonged to a school of English writers 
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who received their first imptilses from the genitis 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge. It is character¬ 
ized by its sound conservatism, reverential spirit, 
and patient y)hilosophical investigation. He was 
early brought into coinmnnication with Words¬ 
worth, whom he assisted by the supervision and 
arrangement of an American edition of his poems. 
The preface to this work, and an elaborate article 
in the New York Review, of January, 1839, 
which appeared fi'om his pen, show his devotion 
to this master of modern poetry. After the death 
of the poet, he superintended the publication of 
the American edition of the memoirs by Dr. 
Christopher Wordsworth. 

With the Coleridge family, he maintained a 
similar- correspondence and intimate relation. A 
memoir which he prepared of Sara Coleridge for 
the Literary World,* though brief, was so care¬ 
fully and characteristically executed, that it ap¬ 
peared not long after reprinted entire among ti.e 
obituaries of tlie G-entlemau’s Magazine. 

A passage, referring to his foreign tour, from 
the personal introductory notice prefixed to the 
Lectures, will exhibit this relation to his English 
friends. 

' No American, visiting the Old World as a private 
citizen, ever received a kinder or more discriminat¬ 
ing welcome. The last months of his life were pure 
sunshine. Before he landed^in England, his friends, 
the family of Ur. Arnold, whom he had only known 
by correipondence, came on board the ship to re¬ 
ceive him; ondt his earliest and latest hours of Euro¬ 
pean sojourn were passed under the roof of the 
great poet whose memory he most revered, and 
whose writings bad interwoven themselves with his 
intellectual and moral being. “ I do not know,” he 
said in one of his letters to his family, ** what I have 
ever done to deserve all this kindness.” And so it 
was throughout In England he was at home in 
every sense; and scenes, which to the eye were 
strange, seemed familiar by association and study. 
His letters to America were expressions of grateful 
delight at what he saw and heard in the land of his 
forefathers, and at the respectful kindness with 
which he was everywhere greeted; and yet of 
earnest and loynl yearning to the land of his birth 
—^his home, his family, aud friends. It is no viola¬ 
tion of good taste here to enumerate some of the 
friends for whose kind welcome Mr. Reed was so 
much indebted; I may mention the Wordsworths, 
Southeys, Coleridges, aud Arnolds, Lord Mahon, Mr. 
Baring, Mr. Aubrey De Vere, Mr. Babbage, Mr, 
Henry Taylor, and Mr. Thackeray—names, one and 
all, ^ociated with the highest literary or political 
distinction. 

He visited the Continent, and went, by the ordi¬ 
nary route, through Prance and Switzerland, as far 
south as Milan, and Venice, returning by the Tyrol 
to Inspruck and Munich, and thence down the 
Rhine to-Holland. But his last associations were 
with the cloisters of Canterbury (that spot, to my 
eye, of matchless beauty), the garden vales of Ue- 
vonshire, the valley of the Wye, and the glades of 
Rydal. His latest memory of this earth was of beau¬ 
tiful England in her summer gnrb of verdure. The 
last words he ever wrote were iri a letter of the 20th 
September to his venerable fnend, Mrs. Wordsworth, 
thanking her and his English friends generally for 
bU she and they had done for him. 

Professor Reed edited several books in coi>- 
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nexion with Ms courses of instruction.' In 1845 
he prepared an edition of Alexander Reid’s Dic¬ 
tionary of the English Language, and in 1847 
edited “with an iutrodnetion and illustrative au¬ 
thorities,” G. E. Graham’s English Syrionymes 
—^the series of poetical citations added by him, 
being confined to Shakespeare, Milton, and Words¬ 
worth. He also edited American reprints of 
Thomas Arnold’s Lectures on Modern History, 
and Lord Mahon’s History of England from the 
Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Paris. 

In 1851 he edited the Poetical Works of Thomas 
Gray, for which he prepared a new memoir, 
written with his accustomed judgment and pre¬ 
cision. An Oration on a True Education was de¬ 
livered by him before the Zelosophic Society of 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1848. To this 
enumeration is to be added a life of his grand¬ 
father, Joseph Reed, published in Mr. Sparks’s 
series of American biography.* 

The life and correspondence of Joseph Reed 
have been given to the public at length by Mr. 
William B. Reed, who is also the author of several 
published addresses and pamphlets, chiefly on his¬ 
torical subjects. Among them are A Letter on 
American JSUtory in 1847, originally written for 
circulation among a few friends interested in the 
organization of a department of that study in 
Girax'd College; and a Reprint of the original 
Letters from Washington to Joseph Reed, in con¬ 
nexion with the Sparks and Lord Mahon con- 
troversy.f ** In 1867 he replied, in a series of 
pamphlets, to the statements in Bancroft’s His¬ 
tory of the United States relative to Joseph 
Reed. J His chief work is World Essays: 
Among My BooJes, 

rOETICAL AND PKOfiK KBADIXQ.J 

It is a good practical rule to keep one’s reading 
well proportioned in the two great divisions, prose 
and poetry. This is very apt to be neglected, and 
the consequence is a great loss of power, moral and 
intellectual, and a loss of some of tiie highest enjoy¬ 
ments of literature. It sometimes hnppens that some 
readers devote tliemselves too much to poetry; this 
is a great mistake, and betrays an ignorance of the 
true use of poetical studies. When this happens, it 
is generally with those whose reading lies chiefly in 
the lower and merely sentimental region of poetiy, 
for it is hardly possible for the imagination to enter 
truly” into the spirit of the great poets, without 
having the various faculties of tlie mind so awakened 
and invigorated, as to make a knowledge of the great 
prose writers also a necessity of one’s nature. 

The disproportion lies usually in the other direc¬ 
tion—uprose reading to the exclusion of poetry. This 
is owii g chiefly to the want of proper culture, for al¬ 
though there is certainly a^reat disparity of imagina¬ 
tive endowment, still the imagination is part of the 
universal mind of man, and it is a work of education 
to bring it into action in minds even the least im¬ 
aginative. It is chiefly to the wilfully unimagina¬ 
tive mind that poetry, with all its wisdom and all 
its glory, is a sealed book. It sometimes happens, 
however, that a mind, well gifted with imaginative 
power, loses the capacity to relish poetry simply by 
the neglect of reading metrical literature. This is a 


♦ Life and CorrePpondence of Joseph Reed, Military Secre- 
twy of General Washington at Cambridge, Preshlcnt of the 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania, &c, 2 vols. 8vo. Phiia. 

1847. 

t Ante^ vol. 1 p. 190. 
vol. ii.. p. 106. 

Prom Profebsor Reed’s Lectures on English Literature. 
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sad mistake, inasmucli as the mere reader of prose 
cuts himself off fiom the very highest literary en¬ 
joyments *, for if the giving of power to the mind 
bo a characteristic, the most essential literature is to 
be found in poetry, especially if it be such as English 
poetry is, the embodiment of the very highest wis¬ 
dom and the deepest feeling of our English race. I 
hope to show in my next lecture, in treating the 
subject of our language, how rich a source of en¬ 
joyment the study of English verse, considered 
simply as an organ of expression and harmony, may 
be made; but to readers who confine themselves to 
prose, the metrical form becomes repulsive instead 
of attractive. It has been well observed by a livii g 
writer, who has exercised his powers alike in prose 
and verse, tlmt there are readers " to whom the 
poetical form merely and of itself acts as a sort of 
veil to every meaning, which is not habitually met 
with under that form, and who are puzzled by a 
passage occurring in a poem, which would be at 
once plain to them if divested of its cadence and 
rhythm; not because it is thereby put into language 
in any degree more perspicuous, but because prose 
is the vehicle they are accustomed to for this par¬ 
ticular kind of matter, and they will apply their 
minds to it in prose, and they will refuse their minds 
to it in verse.” 

The neglect of poetical reading is increased by 
the very mistaken notion that poetry is a mere 
luxury of the mind, alien from the demands of prac¬ 
tical life—a light and effortless amusement. This is 
the prejudice and error of ignoranca For look at 
many of the stroi g and largely cultivated minds, 
which we know by biography and their own works, 
and note how laige and precious an element of 
strength is their studious love of poeti*y. Where 
could we find a man of more earnest, energetic, 
practical cast of eliaracter than Arnold!—eminent 
as an historian, and in other the gravest departments 
of thought and learning, active in the cause of e<iu- 
cation, zealous in matters of eeelesiasthail, political, 
or social reform ; right or wrong, alwnys intensely 
practical and single-hearted in his honest zeid; a 
champion for truth, whether in the history of an¬ 
cient politic® or present cjuestioiis of modem society; 
and,'with ail, never suffering the love of poetry to 
be extinguished in his heart, or to be crowded ont of 
it, but turning it perpetually to wise uses, bringir g 
the poetic truths of Shakespeare and of Wordsworth 
to the help of the* cause of truth; his enthusiasm for 
the poets breaking forth, when he exclaims, “ What 
a treat it would be to teach Shakspeare to a good 
class of young Greeks in regenerate Athens; to 
dwell upon him line by line and word by word, and 
so to get all his pictures and thoughts leisurely into 
one’s mind, till I verily think one would, after a 
time, almost give out light in the dark, after having 
been steeped, as it were, in such an atmosphere of 
brilliance I ” 

This was the constitutioii not of one man alone, 
but of the greatest minds of the race; for if our 
Anglo-Saxon character could be analysed, a lea<ling 
characteristic would be found to be the admirable 
combiiiation of the practical and the poetical in it. 
This is reflected in all the best English literature, 
blending the ideal and the actual, never severing its 
highest spirituality from a steady basis of sober 
good sense—philosophy and poetry for ever dis- 
dosing affinities with each other. It was no false 
boast when it was said that “ Our great poets have 
been our best political philosophersnor would it 
be to add, tlmt they have been our best monilists. 
The reader, then, who, on the one hand, gives him¬ 
self whtdly to visionary poetic dreamings, is false to 
his Saxon blood; and equally false is he who divor- 
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oes lumself from communion with the poets. There 
is no great philosopher in our language in whose 
genius imagination is not an active elemei.t; jhere is 
no great poet in whose character the philosophic 
element does not largely enter. This should teach 
us a lesson in our studies of English literature. 

For the combination of prose and poetic reading, 
a higher authority is to be found than the predomi¬ 
nant characteristic of the Saxon intellect as dis¬ 
played in our literatura In the One Book, which, 

f iven for the good of all mankind, is supematurally 
tted for all phases of humanity and all conditions 
of civilization, observe that the large components of 
it are history and poetry. How little else is there 
in the Bible I In the Old Testament all is chronicle 
i and song, and the high-wrought poetry of prophecy. 
In the New Testament are the same elements, with 
tills differehee, that the actual and the imaginative 
are more interpenetrated—narr^ve and parable, 
fact and poetry blended in matchless harmony; and 
even in the most argumentative portion of holy 
Writ, the poetic element k still present, to be fol¬ 
lowed by the vision and imagery of the Apocalypse. 

Such is the unquestioned combination of poetry 
and prose in*sacred Writ—the best means, we must 
believe, for the universal and perpetual good of man; 
and if literature have, as I have endeavored to 
prove, a kindred character, of an agency to build up 
our incorporeal being, then does it follow that we 
should take this silent warning from the pages' of 
Reveliitio.i, and combiae in our literary culture the 
same elements of the actual and the ideal cr imagi¬ 
native. 

CXIMPAOTOKSHIP Of. TBX SETBS IK OTB STXmT OF 1.ITB3U.- 
TITEB. 

All that is essential literature belongs alike to 
min<l of woman and of man; it demands the same 
kind of culture from each, and most salutary may 
the eompanio'nship of mind be found, giving reci¬ 
procal help* by the diversity of their po wer. Let us 
see how this will be. In the first place, a good 
habit of reading, wh^er in man or wonu^ may 
be described as combination of pasive recipiemy 
from the book and the mind’s reaerion upon it; this 
equipoise is true culture. But, in a gi*eat of 
reading, the passiven^ of impression is well nigh 
all, for it is luxurious indolence, and the reactive 
process is neglected. With the habitual novdi- 
reader, for instjince, the luxury of reading becomes 
a perpetual stimulant, with no demand on the mind’s 
own eneigy, a id slowly wearing it away. Tlie true 
enjoyment of books is when there is a co-operating 
power in the reader^s mind—^an active sympathy 
with the book; and those are the best books which 
demand that of you. And here let me notice how 
unfortunate and, indeed, mischievous a term is the 
word “ taste” as applied iu intercourse with litera¬ 
ture or art; a metaphor taken from a passive sense, 
it fosters that lamentable error, that literature, 
which requires the strenuous exertion of action and 
sympathy, may be left to mere passive impression?. 
The temptation to receive an author’s mmd unre¬ 
flectingly and passively is common to us all, but 
greater, I believe, for women, who gain, however, 
the advantj^es of a readier sympathy and a more un- 
qu^tioning fidth. The man’s mind reacts more on 
the book, sets himself more in judgment upon it, 
and trusts less to his feelings ; but, in all this, he is 
in more danger of bringing his faculties separately 
into action; he is more apt to be misled by our im¬ 
perfect systems of metaphysics, which give us none 
but the most meagre theories of the human mind, 
and which are destined, I believe, to be swept away, 
if ever a great philosopher should devote himself to 
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the vort of analysing the processes of thought 
That pervading error of drawing a broad line of 
demarcation between our moral and intellectual 
nature, instead of recognising the intimate inter- 
depeudeiiee of thought and feeling, is a fallacy that 
scarce affects the workings of a woman’s spirit If 
a gifted and cultivated woman take a thoughtful in¬ 
terest in a book, she brings her whole being to bear 
on it, and hence there will often he a better assur¬ 
ance of truth in her conclusions than in man’s more 
logical deductions, just as, by a similar proce^, she 
often shows finer and quicker tact in the discrimina¬ 
tion of character. It has been justly remarked, 
that, with regard to women of the highest intel¬ 
lectual endowments, we feel that we do them the 
utmost injustice in designating them by such terms 
as ‘clever^’ ‘able/ ‘learned,* ‘intellectual;* they 
never present themselves to our minds as such. 
There is a sweetness, or a truth, or a kindness—some 
grace, some charm, some distinguishing moral charac¬ 
teristic which keeps the intellect in due subordina¬ 
tion, and brings them to our thouglits, temper, mind, 
affections, one harmonious whole.’* 

A woman’s mind receiving true culture and pre¬ 
serving its fidelity to all womanly instincts, makes 
her, in our intercourse with literature, not only a 
companion, but a counsellor and a helpmate, fulfilling 
in this sphere the purposes of her creation. It is in 
letters as in life, and there (as has been well said) 
the woman “ who praises and blames, persuades and 
resists, warns or exhorts upon occasion given, and 
carries her love through all with a strong heart, and 
not a weak fondness—she is the true helpmate.” 

Cowper, speaking of one of his female friends, 
writes, ^‘She is a critic by nature and not by rule, 
and has a perception of what is good or bad in com¬ 
position, that I never knew deceive her; insomuch 
that when two sorts of expressions have pleaded 
equally for the precedence in my own esteem, and I 
have referred, as in such cases 1 always did, the de¬ 
cision of the point to her, I never knew "her at a loss 
for a just one.” 

His best biographer, Southey, alluding to himself, 
and to the influence exerted on Wordsworth’s mind 
by the genius of the poet’s sister, acids the comment, 
“ Were 11(» say that a poet finds his best advisers 
among his female friends, it would be speaking from 
my own experience, and the greatest poet of the 
age would confirm it by his. But never was any 
poet more indebted to such friends than Cowper. 
Had it not been for Mra Unwin, he would probably 
never have appeared in his own person as an author; 
had it not been for Lady Austin, he never would 
have been a popular one.” 

The same principles which cause the influences 
thus salutary to authorship, will carry it into read¬ 
ing and study, so that by virtue of this companion¬ 
ship the logical processes in the man’s mind shall be 
tempered with more of affection, subdued to less of 
wilfiilness, and to a truer power of sympathy; and 
the woman’s spirit shall lose none of its earnest, con¬ 
fiding apprehensiveness in gaining more of reason¬ 
ing and reflection; and so, by reciprocal influences, 
that vicious divorcement of our moral and intel¬ 
lectual natures shall be done away with, and the 
powers of thought and the powers of affection be 
brought into that harmony which is wisdom. Tlie 
woman’s mind must rise to a wiser activity, the 
mail’s to a wiser passiveuess; each true to its nature, 
they may consoi*t in such just companionship that 
strength of mind shall pass from each to each; and 
thus^ chastened and invigorated, the common hu-‘ 
manity -of the sexes rises higher than it could be 
carried by either the powers peculiar to man or the 
piowecfl peculiar to woman. 


ITow in proof of this, if we were to analyse the 
philosophy which Coleridge employed in his judg¬ 
ment on books, and by which he may be said to 
have made criticism a precious department of litera¬ 
ture—^raising it into a higher and purer region than 
was ever approached by the contracted and shallow 
dogmatism of the earlier schools of critics—it would, 
I think, be proved that he differed from them in no- 
thirgmore than this, that he cast aside the wilfulness 
and self-assurance of the more reasoning faculties; his 
marvellous powers were wedded to a child-like hu¬ 
mility and a womanly confidingness, and thus liis 
spirit found an avenue, closed to feeble and less do¬ 
cile intellects, into the deep places of the souls of 
mighty poets; his genius as a critic rose to its 
majestic height, not only by its inborn manly 
Btrength, but because, with woman-like iaith, it first 
bowed beneath the law of obedience and love. 

It is a beautiful example of the companionship of 
the manly and womanly mind, that this great critic 
of whom I have been speaking proclaimed, by both 
principle and pracSee, tliat the sophistications which 
are apt to gather round the intellects of men, cloud¬ 
ing their vision, are best cleared away by that 
spiritual condition more congenial to the souls of 
women, the interpenetrating the reasoning pbwers 
with the affections. 

Coleridge taught his daughter that there is a spirit 
of love to which the truth is not obscured; that 
there are natural partialities, moral sympathies, 
which clear rather than cloud tie vision of the 
mind; that in our communion with books, as with 
mankind, it is not true that “ love is blind.” The 
daughter has preserved the lesson in lines worthy of 
herself, her sire, and the precious truth embodied in 
them: 

Passion is Wind, not love; her wondrous might 
Informs with three-fold power man's inward sight; 

To her deep glance the soul, at large displayed, 

Shows all its mingled mass of light and shade : 

Men call her blind, when sho'but turns her head, 

Nor scan the fault for which her tears are shed. 

Can dull Indifference or Hate's troubled gaze 
See through the secret heart's mysterious maze ? 

Can Scorn and Envy pierce that “dread abode” 

Where true faults rest beneath the eye of God ? 

Not theirs, 'mid inward darkness, to discern 
The spiiitual splendours, how they shine and burn. 

All bright endowments of a noble mind 
They, who* with joy behold them, soonest find; 

And better none its stains of frailty know 
Than they who fain would see it white as snow. 

GEOEGE STILLMAN HILLAEB 
Was born at Machias, Maine, September 23,1808. 
He was educated at the Bo^ston Latin school, of 
which he afterwards published some curious remi¬ 
niscences, He entered Harvard, where his name 
appears in the catalogue of graduates in 1828, and 
where, in the senior year of his course, he was 
one of the editors of the college periodical, The 
Harvard Kegister. He next passed to the law 
school of the college and the office of Charles P. 
Curtis, where he pursued his legal studies, and 
soon became an accomplished member of the Suf¬ 
folk bar. In 1838 or 1884 Mr. Hillard was, with 
Mr. George Eipley, a conductor of the weekly 


Unitarian newspaper, the Christian Kegister. In 
1885 he delivered the anniversary address on the 
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Fourth of July before the city authorities. Tie 
has been a member of the city council, th*e State 
Legislature, the Constitutional Convention of 
185S, and also U. S. Attorney in Mass., 1866-71. 

• The literary occupations with which Mr. Hil¬ 
lard has varied an active profe^ional life are nu¬ 
merous, He edited in 1839 a Boston edition of 
the Poetical Works of Spenser, to which he wrote 
a critical introduction. In 1848 he was ihe Phi 
Beta Kappa orator at Cambridge. 

In 1847 he delivered twelve lectures, in the 
course of the LoweU Institute, on the genius and' 
writings of John Milton, which remain unpub¬ 
lished. Having made a tour to Europe in' the 
years 1846 and 1847, he published in 1853, some 
time after Ms return, a record of a portion of his 
journey, entitled Six MmtM in Italy. It is a 
book of thoughts, impressions, and careful de¬ 
scription of objects .c^iistory, art, and of social 
characteristics of a pmnanent interest. 

In 1852 Mr. Hillard was chosen by the city 
council of Boston to deliver the public eulogy, in 
connexion with the procession and funeral ser¬ 
vices of the thirtieth of November, in memory of 
Daniel Webster. His address on tMs occasion 
was marked by its ease, dignity, and eloquence. 

Besides these writings^ Mr. Hillard is the au¬ 
thor of a memoir of Captain John Smith, in Mr. 
Sparks’s series of American Biography, 

As a contributor to the best journals of his 
time articles from his pen have frequently ap¬ 
peared on select topics. He was one of the body 
of e.xcellent writers attached to Mr. Buckingham’s 
New England Magazine, where he wrote a series 
of Literary Portraits,* the articles Selections from 
the Papers of an Idler, etc. To the North Ame¬ 
rican Review and Christian Examiner he has oc¬ 
casionally furnished critical articles,. In addi¬ 
tion to the addresses already enmnerated we may 
mention discourses on Gec^raphy and Histoiy, 
read before the American Institute of Instruction, 
Boston, 1846; on the Dangers and Duties of tlte 
Mercantile Profe^on, before the Mercantile li- i 
brary Association of Boston, in 1860; and an ! 
oration before the New England Society of the 
Pilgrims of New York, in 1851. 

** Mr. Hillard in later years has edited a vol- : 
ume of Selections from the Writings of Walter 
Samge Landor^ 1856; prepared a series of grad- i 
uated Readers^ and written a pamphlet on the 
Political Duties of the Educated Classes^ 1866. 
He is the author of three privately printed Me¬ 
moirs: of H. R. Cleveland, James Brown, and 
Jeremiah Mason. His Life and Campaigns of 
George B. McClellan appeared in 18^; and in | 
1873 he had in press The lAfe of George Tichnor, i 
xrm m eome—feom sec mohths m italt. 

The traveller who visits Eome with a mind at all 
inhabited by images from books, especially if he 
come from a country like ours, where all is new, en¬ 
ters it with certain vague and magniiieent expecta¬ 
tions on the subject of ruins, which are pretty sure 
to end in disappointment. The veryiiame of a ruin 
paints a picture upon the fancy. We construct at 
once an airy fabric which shall satisfy all the claims 
of the imaginative eye. We build it of such mate¬ 
rial that every fragment shall have a beauty of its 
own. We shatter it with such graceful desolation 
that all the lines shall be picturesque, and every 


broken outline traced upon the sky shall at once 
charm and sadden the eye. We wreathe it with a 
becoming drapery of ivy, and crown its battlements 
with long grass, which gives a voice to the wind 
that waves ft to and fro. We set it in a becoming 
position, relieve it with some appropriate back¬ 
ground, atid touch it with soft melancholy light— 
with the mellow hues of a deepeui.tg twilight, or, 
better still, with the moon’s idealizing mys. 

In Rome, such visions, if they exist in the mind, 
are rudely dispelled by the touch of reality. Many 
of the ruins iu Rome are not happily placed for effect 
upon the eye and mind. They do not stand apart in 
solitary grandeur, forming a shrine for memory and 
thought, and evolving an atmosphere of their own. 
They are often in uiifavorable p<Hitions, and bear 
the shadow of disenchanting proximities. The tide 
of population flows now in different channels from 
those of antiquity, and in far less volume; but Rome 
still continues a large capital, and we can nowhere 
escape from the debasing associations of actual Ufa 
The trail of the present is everywhere over the past. 
The forum is a cattle^nmrket strewn with wisps of 
hay, and animated with bueolical figures that never 
played upon the pipe of Iltyru^ or taught the wocmIs 
to repeat the name of Amaryllis. The pert* villa of 
an English gentleman has mtimded itself into the 
palace of the Caesars—^as discordant an object to a 
sensitive Idealist as the pink parasol of a lady’s-maid, 
which put to flight the i*eveiies of some romantic 
traveller under the shadow of the great pyramid. 
The Temple of Antoninus Pius is turned into the cus¬ 
tom-house. The mausoleum of Augustus is encrusted 
with paltry houses, like an antique coin embedded 
in lava, and cannot even be discovered without the 
help of a guide. The beautiful columns of the Thea¬ 
tre of Marcellus—^Virgil’s Marcellus—are stuck upon 
the walls of the Orsini Palace, and defliced by dirty 
shop at the base. Ancient grandeur k degraded to 
sordid modern usea “ Mummy is become merchanr 
dise; Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh k sold 
for balsams.” 

To most men, ruins are merely phenomena, or, at 
most, the moral of a tale; but to the antiquary they 
are texts. They have a secondary interest, founded 
upon the employmeiit they have given to the mind, 
and the learning they have called forth. We value 
everything in proportion as it awakens our f iculties, 
and supplies us with an end and aim. Tlie scholar, 
who finds in a bath or a temple a nucleus for his 
vague and divergent reading to gather around, feels 
for it something like gratitude as well as attach¬ 
ment ; for though it was merely a point of depart¬ 
ure, yet, without it, the glow and ardor of the chase 
would not have quickened hk languid energies into 
life. Scott, in his introduction to the ** Monastery,” 
has described with much truth as well as humor the 
manner in which Gaptain Clutterbuck became inte¬ 
rested in the ruins of Kennaqhair—how they sup 
plied him with an object in life, and how his health 
of body and mind improved the moment he had 
BometWng to read about, think about, and talk 
about. Every ruin in Rome has had such devoted 
and admiring students, and many of these shapeless 
and mouldering fabrics have been the battle-grounds 
of antiquarian controversy, in which the real points 
at issue have been lost in the learned dust which 
the combatants have raised. The books which have, 
been written upon the antiquities of Rome would 
make a large library; but when we walk down, on 
a sunny morning, to look at the Basilica of Constan¬ 
tine or the Temple of Nerva, we do not think of the 
fofios which are slumbering in the archives, but only 
of the objects before us. 
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TBK.picxiTEisQjr® nr bomss—fbom sxx mokths m italt. 

Every young artist dreams of Rome as the spot 
Tvhere all his visions may he realized; and it would 
indeed seem that there, in a greato degree than 
anywhere else, were gathered those influences which 
erpand the blo 3 af)ras, and ripen the fruit of geniua 
^Nothing can he.more delicious than the first experi¬ 
ences of a dreamy and imaginative young man who 
comes from a busy and prosaic city, to pursue the 
study of art in Rome. He finds himself transported 
into a new world, where everything is touched with 
finer lights and softer shadows. The hurry and bus¬ 
tle to which he has been accustomed are no longer 
perceived. No sounds of active life break the silence 
of his studies, hut the stillness of a Sabbath morning 
rests over the whole city. The figures whom he 
meets in the streets move leisurely, and no one h^ 
the air of being due at a certain place at a certain 
time. All his experiences, from his first waking 
moment till the close of the day, are calculated to 
ouicken the imagination and train the eye. The 
first sound which he hears in the morning, mingling 
with his latest dreams, is the dash of a fountain in a 
neighboring square. When he opens his window, 
he sees the suu resting upon some dome or tower, 
grey with time, and heavily freighted with tradi¬ 
tions* He takes his breakf^t in the ground-floor 
of an old palazazo, still bearing the stamp of fad^ 
^splendor, and looks out upon a sheltered garden, in 
.which orainge and lemon trees grow side by side 
.with oleanders and roses. While he is sippiug his 
cofiee, a little girl glides in, and lays a bunch of 
violets by the side of his plate, with an expr^sion 
in her serious black eyes which* would make his for¬ 
tune if he could transfer it to canvas.* During the 
day, his only difficulty is how to employ his bound¬ 
less wealth of opportunity. There are the Vatican 
and the Capitol, with treasures of art enough to oc¬ 
cupy a pfftnarchal life of observation and study. 
There are the palaces of the nobility, with their 
stately architecture, and their rich collections of 
painting and sculpture. Of the three hundred and 
sixty churches in Rome, there is not one which does 
not contain some picture, statue, mosaic, or monu¬ 
mental sti’ucture, either of positive excellence or 
historical interest. And when the full mind can 
receive no more impressions, and he comes i^'to the 
open air for repose, he finds himself surrounded with 
objects which quicken and feed the sense of art. 
Tbe dreary monotony of uniform brick walls, out of 
which doors and windows are cut at regular inters 
vals, uo longer disheartens the eye, but the view 
is everywhere varied ]py churches, palaces, public 
buildings, and monuments, not always of positive 
architectural merit, but each with a distinctive cha¬ 
racter of its own. The very fronts of the houses 
have as individual an expression as hunaan faces in a 
crowd. His walks are full of exhilarating surprises. 
He comes unawares upon a fountain, a column, or 
an Qbelisk—a pipe or a cypress—a ruin or a statue. 
The living forms which he meets are such as he 
would gladly pause and transfer to his sketch-book 
—ecclesiastics with garments of flowing black, and 
shovel-hats upon their heads—capuciiins in robes of 
brown—.peasant girls, from Albatio, in their holiday 
boddices, with black hair lying in massive braids, 
large brown eyes, and, broad, low foreheads—beg¬ 
gars with white beards,.,whose; rags flutter pictu¬ 
resquely in the breeze, and who ask alnis with the 
dignity of Roman senators. Beyond the walls are 
the villas, with their grounds ana gardens, like land¬ 
scapes sitting for their pictures; and then the infi¬ 
nite, inexhaustible Campagna, set in its splendid 
frame of mountains, with its tombs and aqueducts, 
its skeleton cities and nameless ruins, its clouds and 
cloud-shadows, its memories and traditions. He 


sees the sun go down behind the dome of St. Peter’s, 
and ligiiit up the windows of the drum with his I'ed 
blaze, and the dusky veil of twilight gradually ex¬ 
tend over the whole horizon! In the moonlight 
evenings he walks to the Colosseum, or to the piazza 
of St. Peter’s, or to the ruins of the Forum, and un¬ 
der a light which conceals all that is unsightly, and 
idealizes all that is impressive, may call up the spirit 
of the past, and bid the buried majesty of old Rome 
start from its tomb. 

To these incidental influences which train the 
hand and eye of an artist, indirectly, and through 
the mind, are to be added many substantial and 
direct advantages,—such as the abundance of models 
to draw from, the facility of obtaining assistance 
and instruction, the presence of an atmosphere of 
art, and the quickening impulse communicated by 
constant contact with others engaged in the same 
ursuits, and animated with the same hopes. If, 
esides all these external influences, the mind of the 
young artist be at peace,—he be exempt from the 
corrosion of anxious thoughts, and live in the light 
of hope, there would seem to be nothing wanting to 
develope every germ of power, and to secure the 
amplest harvest of beauty. 

HiraH MOOEI^ 

A SELF-EOTroATED luaT), and 'practical printer, 
was born in Amherst, NT. H., Nov. 19, 1808. He 
served his time as an apprentice with his 
brother-in-law, Elijah Mansur, at Amherst; 
published Time's Mirror^ a weekly newspaper, at 
Concord for a short time, in the autumn of 
1828; commenced the Democratic Spy at San- 
bornton, October, 1829, which was removed to 
Gilford in 1830, and discontinued in June, the 
same year. He was afterwards editor of the 
Burlington Oentinel, and at one time connected 
with the Custom House in Boston. He died at 
Amherst, February 18, 1837. 

The New Hampshire Book, which gives two 
specimens of his poetical pieces, which were 
written when he was quite young, speaks of his 
death as occurring when he was about entering 
upon a station of increased honor and responsi¬ 
bility.” 

Oi:a> 'wiNTEjt IB coMisro. 

Old Winter is comir^ again—alack! 

How icy and cold is he 1 ^ 

He cares not a pin for a shivering back— 

He’s a saucy old chap to white and black— 

He whistles his chills with a wonderful knack, 

For he comes from a cold countree 1 
A witty old fellow this Winter is— 

A mighty old fellow for glee I 
He cracks his jokes on the pretty, sweet miss. 

The wrinkled old maiden, unfit to kiss, 

And freezes the dew of their lips: for this 
. Is the way with old fellows like he 1 

Old Winter’s a frolicsome blade I wot— 

He is wild in his humor, and freei 
He’ll whistle along, for the want of thought,’^ 

And set all the warmth of our furs at naught. 

And rufile the laces by pretty girls bought— 

A frolicsome fellow is he I 

Old winter is blowing his gusts along, 

And merrily shaking the tree! 

From morning ’till night he will sing his song— 
Now moaning, and short—^now howling, and long, 
His voice is loud—for his lungs are strong— 

A merry old fellow is he! 
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Old I^inter^s a tough old fellow for blows, 

As tough as ever you see I 
He will trip up our trotters^ and rend our clothes. 
And stiffen our limbs from our fingers to toes— 
He minds not the cries of his friends or bis foes— 
A tough old fellow is hel 

A cunnii g old fellow is Winter, they say, 

A cunning old fellow is he! 

He pfoeps in the crevice day by day. 

To see h(»w we’re passing our time away— 

And marks all our doings from grave to gay 
Tm afraid be is peeping at me! 

BFEDTO m comsa. 

Every breeze that passes o*er us. 

Every stream that leaps before us. 

Every tree in silvan brightness 
Bendiiig to the soft winds* lightness; 

Every bird and insect humming 
Whispers sweetly, “ Spring is coming T 

Rouse thee, boy! the sun is beaming 
Brightly in thy chamber now; 

Rouse thee, boy I nor slumber, dreaming 
Of sweet maiden’s eye and brow. 

See! o’er Nature's wide domiuiona, 

Beauty revels as a bride ; 

All the plumage of her pinions 
In the rainbow's hues is dyed! 

Gentle maiden, vainly weeping 
O’er some loved and faithless one; 

Rouse thee! ^ve thy tears in keeping 
To the glorious morning sun! 

Roam thou where the flowers are springing; 

Where the whirling stream ^oes by; 

Where the bir^ are sweetly singing 
Underneath a blushing sky! 

Rouse thee, hoary man of sorrow! 

Let thy grief no more subdue; 

God will cheer thee on the morrow. 

With a prospect ever new. 

Though you now weep tears of sadness. 

Like a withered flower bedewed; 

Soon thy heart shall smile in gladness 
With the holy, just, and good I 

Frosty Winter, cold and dreary. 

Totters to the arms of Spring, 

Like the spirit, sad and weary. 

Taking an immortal wing. 

Cold the grave to every Ix^m, 

As the Winter’s keenest breath; 

Yet fhe buds of joy will blossom 
Even in the vale of Death! 


B. B. THATCHER 

BEisrjAMiir B, Thatohe® was bora in the state of 
Maine in the year 1S09. His fathor was a dis¬ 
tinguished lawy^, and for many years a repre¬ 
sentative in Oongre^. - The son, on the comple¬ 
tion of Ms .course at Bowdoin College in 1826, 
commenced the study of law, and was admitted 
to practice at Boston, where he resided during 
the remainder of ’his life. He was a constant 
contributor to the leading literary periodicals of 
the day, and in 1832 published a work entitled 
Indian Biography^ which forms two volumes of 
Harpers’ Family Library. He afterwards pre¬ 
pared two volumes on Indian Traits^ for a 
juvenile series, “The Boys’ and Girls’ Library,” 
issued by the same house. He also wrote a bri^ 
memoir of Phillis Wheatley. In 1838 he visited 
Europe for the benefit of Ms health, but returned 


after passing nearly two years in England, in a 
worse state than that in which he left home. 
He died on the fourteenth of July, 1840. His 
poems are numerous, and mostly of a meditative 
and descriptive character. They are all brief, 
and like most of his prose productions, are scat¬ 
tered over a number of annuals and magazines. 

THR LAST BBQITEST. 

Bury me by the ocean’s side— 

Oh! give me a grave on the vei^e of the deep, 
Where the iiob!e tide 

When the seargjxles blow, my marble may sweep— 
And the glistering turf 
Shall burst o’er the surf. 

And bathe my cold bosom in death as I sleep! 

Bury me by the sea— 

That the vesper at eve-fall may ring o’er my grave, 
like the hymn of the bee, 

Or the hum of the shell, in the silent wave! 

Or an anthem roar 
Shall be rolled on the shore 
By the storm, like a mighty march of the Iwrave I 

Bury me by the deep— 

Where a living footstep never may tread; 

And come not to weep— 

Ob! wake not with sorrow the dream of the dead. 
But leave me the dirge 
Of the breaking surge, 

And the silent tears of the sea on my head! 

And grave no Parian praise; 

Gather no bloom for the heartless tomb,— 

And burn no holy blaze 
To flatter the awe of its solemn gloom! 

For the holier light 
. Of the star-eyed night, 

And the violet morning, my rest will illume:— 

And honors more dear 

Than of sorrow and love, AaE he sixowii on my day 
By the young green year. 

With the fragrant dews and crimson array.— 

Oh! leave me to sleep 
On the verge of the deep, 

HU the skies and the seas diall have passed away 1 

HANNAH F. GOTILD. 

Hatjnah Flagg Gould is the daughter of a sol- 
Mer of the Revolution, who fought in the battle 
of Lexington, and served in the array throughout 
the war. She was born at Lancaster, Yermont, 
but removed soon after to Newburyport, Mass. 
While yet a cMld she lost her mother. Her 
father survived for several years, his declining 
age being tenderly cared for and cheered by Ms 
constant companion, Ms daughter, whose subse¬ 
quent poems contain many touching traces of 
their intercourse. 



Miss Gould’s poems, after a favorable receptiop 
in several periodicals, were collected in a volume 
in 1832. By 1835, a second had accumulated, 
and a third appeared in 1841, In 1846, Ae col¬ 
lects a volume of her prose contributions, enti¬ 
tled Gathered Lea/oes, 

Miss Gould’s poepas are all short, and simple 
in subject, form, and expression. They are hatu- 
ral, harmonious, and sprightly. She treats of the 
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patriotic themes of the Revolution, and the scenes 
of nature and incidents of society about the ordi¬ 
nary path of woman; and her household themes 
have gained her a widely extended audience, 
Soiiie of her prettiest poems were written for 
children, with whom they are favorites. In 1850, 
she published The YonWe Goronaly a little col¬ 
lection of verses of this class. 

THE FROST. 

The Frost looTced forth one still, clear night. 

And whispered, “ Now I shall be out of sight, 

So through the valley and over the height, 

III silence I’ll take my way. 

I will not go on like that blustering train, 

The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain. 

Who make so much bustle and noise in vain. 

But I’ll be as busy as they!” 

Then he flew to the 'niountain, and powdered its 
crest; 

He lit on the trees, and their boughs he drest 
In diamond beads—and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake, he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear. 

That he hung on its margin, far and near. 

Where a rock could rear its head. 

He went to the windows of those who slept. 

And over each pane, like a fairy, crept; 

Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped. 

By the light of the morn were seen 
Most beautiful things; there were flowers and trees. 
There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees; 
There were cities with temples and towers; and 
these 

All pictured in silver sheen t 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair— 

He peeped in the cupboard, and finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, 

“ Now, just to set them a-thinking. 

I’ll bite this basket of fruit,” said he, 

“Tills costly pitcher I’ll burnt in three; 

And the glass of water they’ve left for me 
Shall ‘ tchickr to tell them I’m drinking I” 

KABY DOW. * 

“ Come in, little stranger,” I said, 

As she tapped at my half-open door. 

While the blanket pinned over her head. 

Just reached to the basket she bore. 

A look full of innocence fell 
From her modest and pretty blue eye. 

As she said, “ I have matches to sell. 

And hope you are wilUiig to buy. 

** A penny a bunch is the price; 

' I think you’ll not find it too much; 

They’re tied up so even and nice. 

And ready to light with a touch.’^ 

I asked, “what’s your name, little girl ?” 

“ ’T is Mary,” said she, “ Mary Dow.” 

And carelessly tossed off a curl, 

That played o’er her delicate brow. 

“My father was lost in the deep. 

The ship never got to the Siore; 

And mother is sad, And will weep, 

When she hears the wipd blow and sea roan 
“ She sits there at home without food, 

Beside our poor sick Willie’s bed; 

She paid all her money for wood. 

And so I sell matches for breai 


“ For every time that she tries. 

Some things she’d be paid for, to makq. 
And lays down the baby, it cries, 

And that makes my sick brother wake. 

“ I’d go to the yard and get chips, 

But then it would make me too sad; 

To see men there building the ships, 

And think they had made one so bad. 

“ I’ve one other gown, and with care. 

We think it may decently pass, 

With my bonnet that’s put by to wear 
To meeting and Sunday-school class. 

“ I love to go there, where Fm taught 
Of One, who’s so wise and so good. 

He knows every action and thought. 

And gives e’en the raven his food. 

“ For He, I am sure, who can take 
Such fatherly care of a bird. 

Will never forget or forsake 
The children who trust to his word. 

“ And now, if I only can sell 

The matches I brought out to-day, 

I think I shall do very well. 

And mother ’ll rejoice at the pay.” 

“ Fly home, little bird,” then I thought, 
“Fly home full of joy to your nest I” 
For I took all the matches sKe brought, 
And Mary may tell you the rest. 


IT SNOWS. 

It snows 1 it snows 1 from out the sky 
The feathered flakes, how fast they fly. 
Like little birds, that don’t know why 
They ’re on the chase, from place to place. 
While neither can the other trace. 

It snows I it snows! a merry play 
Is o’er us, on this heavy day I 

As dancers in an airy hall, 

That hasn’t room to hold them all, 

While some keep up, and others fall, 

The atoms shift, then, thick and swift. 
They drive along to fomi the drift. 

That weaving up, so dazzlingwhite, 

Is rising like a wall of light 

But now the wind comes whistling loud. 
To snatch and waft it, as a cloud. 

Or giant phantom in a shroud; 

It spreads I it curls 1 it mounts and whirls. 
At length a mighty wing unfurls; 

And then, away I but, where, none knows. 
Or ever will.—^It shows! it snows! 

To-morrow will the storm.be done; 

Then, out will come the golden sun: 

And we shall see, upon trie run 
Before his beams, in sparkling streams. 
What now a curtain o^er him seems. 

And thus, with life, it ever goes; 

’Tis shade and shine I—^It snows I it snows I 


THE VETERAN AND THE CHILD. 

" Come, grandfather, show how you carried your 

• giin 

To the field, where America’s freedom was won, 

Or bore your old sword, which you say was new 
then, 

When you rose to command, and led forward your 
men; 

And tell how you felt with the halls whizzing by, 

Where the wounded fell round you, to bleed and to 
diel” 
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The prattler had stirred, in the veteran’s breast^ 

The embers of fires that had long been at rest. 

The blood of his youth rushed anew through his 
veins; 

The soldier returned to his weary eampaigns ; 

His perilous battles at once fighting o*er. 

While the soul of nineteen lit the eye of four-score. 

** I carried my musket, as one that must be 
But loosed from the hold of the dead, or the free 1 
And fearless 1 lifted my good, trusty sword, 

In the baud of a mortal, the strength of the Lord! 

In battle, my vital flame freely I felt 
Should go, but the chains of my country to melt I 

** I sprinkled my blood upon Lexington’s sod. 

And Charlestown’s green height to the war-drum 
I trod. 

From the fort, on the Hudson, our guns I depressed. 
The proud coming sail of the foe to arrest. 

I stoM at {Stillwater, the Lakes and White Plains, 
And offered for freedom to empty my veins i 

“ Dost now ask me, child, since thou hear’st where 
I’ve been. 

Why my brow is so farrowed, my locks white and 
thin— 

Why this faded eye cannot go by the line. 

Trace out little beauties, and sparkle like thine; 

Or why so unstable this tremulous knee. 

Who bore ^ sixty years since,’ such perils for thee? 

“What! sobbing so quick? are the tears going to 
start? 

Cornel lean thy young head on thy grandfather’s 
heart! 

It has not much longer to glow with the joy 
I feel thus to clasp thee, so noble a boy! 

But when in earth’s bosom it long has been cold, 

A man, thou ’it recall, what, a babe, thou art told.’' 

HTlfX OF me KEAPEBS. 

Our Father, to fields that are white, 

Rejoicing, tiie fickle we bear. 

In pi*aise8 our voices unite 
To thee, who hast made them thy care. 

The seed, that was dropped in the soil, i 

We left, with a holy belief , 

In One,' who, beholdii.g the toil, | 

Would crown it at length with the shea£ j 

And ever our faith shall be firm 

In thee, who hast nourished the root; 

Whose finger has led up the germ. 

And finished the blade and the ftuit! 

The heads, that are heavy with grain,* 

Are bowing and asking to fall: i 

Thy baud is on mountain and plain. 

Thou maker and giver of all! 

Thy blessings shine hiight from the hills. 

The valleys thy goodness repeat; 

And, Lord, ’t is thy bounty that fills 
The arms of the reaper with wheat I 

Oh I when with the sickle in hand. 

The angel thy mandate receives. 

To come to the field with his band 
To bind up, and bear off thy sheaves. 

May we be as free from the blight^ 

As ripe to be taken away. 

As fall in the year, to thy sight. 

As that which we gather to-day! 

Our Father, the heart find the voice 
Flow out our fresh ofTrings to yield. 

The Reapers! the Reapers I'ejoiee, 

And send up their song from the field] 


Miss Gould died at the age of seventy-seven, 
at her residence in E'ew bury port, Massachusetts, 
September 5, I 860 . An obituary notice in the 
Boston Transcript pays this tribute to her amiable 
career as a Christian lady and author:— 

“ Miss Gould led a quiet life in the homestead where 
she dwelt for half a century; a life which would have 
been as secluded as it was unostentatious, but for her 
genial hospitality, and the many visitors, among them 
not a few of our distinguished authors, who sought 
the acquaintance of a lady widely known as a charm¬ 
ing writer when American literature was in its infancy, 
and when but few of her own sex joined her in con¬ 
tributing to its growth. The personal character of 
the deceased was of rare excellence. She united the 
graces of a Cliristian to the attractions of a cultivated 
mind; and in her pursuit of letters never neglected 
the simplest womanly duties or failed to exhibit the 
womanly virtues of home. As a daughter her devo¬ 
tion to her venerated father was untiring in its respect, 
affection, and watchful care; and throughout her life 
her friendship was sought and prized both by the 
young and the old. Her memory will be tranquilly 
cherished in many hearts; and her pleasant and pathe¬ 
tic lyrics will continue to be read for tiieir fine feeling, 
unaffected simplicity, and patriotic and religious sen¬ 
timents.” 

BESCJAMm MOOEE NOEMAIST, 

The author of several works relating to the 
geography and archaeology of America, was born 
at Hudson, New York, December 22 , 1809. His 
father, William E. Norman, an Englishman by 
birth and descent, was settled in that place as a 
bookseller, and bore a high character for up¬ 
rightness and intelligence. The name given to 
his son, that of the estimable Bishop Moore, is 
indicative of his love of Episcopacy, and of the 
class of society which be cultivate. He num¬ 
bered among his friends many persons of great 
worth, among others Dr. Oroswell, of New Ha¬ 
ven, and the late William L. Stone, of the New 
York Gornmercial Advertiser^ who wrote of him, 
in an obituary notice, that “‘he left to his chil¬ 
dren the rich inheritance of an honest name.” 

On the father’s death, the son was called from 
a clerkship in New York, to take charge of the 
business at Hudson. In 1830 he visited Europe, 
and was present in Paris during the Revolution 
of that year, of his observations of which he kept 
an account, which, with the journals of subse¬ 
quent visits to the West Indies and to England, 
were destroyed by a fire in New Orleans. He 
became established in the latter city, as a book¬ 
seller, in 183T, after condneting the business for 
a time in Philadelphia. The loss of his wife, to 
whom he had been married scarcely a year, by 
yellow fever, in New Orleans, in 1841, led him 
to an unusnal sympathy with the sufferers by 
this pestilence in subsequent seasons. He be¬ 
came one of the most devoted and self-sacrificing 
of the many philanthropic citizens whom the 
^uthern metropolis has always found, when the 
need arose, within her limits. It was also ow¬ 
ing to this personal affliction that he became a 
traveller in Yucatan, giving the results of his 
observations to the public in an octavo volume, 
issued in New York, at the close of 1842, en¬ 
titled Bamhles in Yucatan; or^ TFotes of Travel 
through the Peninsula^ including^ a vidt to the 
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HemarTcaMe JRuins of OM-ehen^ K(ib(i\ Zayi^ 
%nd UxwaL The volume, in octavo, was illus¬ 
trated by numerous engravings in lithograph, 
from drawings made by the author. A second 
edition of this work, with the title slightly al¬ 
tered, appeared in 1843. The interest which 
had been excited by the explorations of Messrs. 
Oatherwood and Stephens, in the countries visit¬ 
ed by Mr. Norman, was sustained by the fidelity 
of his .observations in a new field, and his unaf¬ 
fected narrative of what he had seen. A col¬ 
lection of idols and remains of utensils and in¬ 
struments collected by Mr. Norman in Yucatan, 
were presented by him to the New York His¬ 
torical Society. His researches attracted atten¬ 
tion abroad, and led to his election as a member 
of the Royal Antiquarian Society of Copenha¬ 
gen. He was also a member of the Philadel¬ 
phia Academy of Natural Science, of the Ameri¬ 
can Ethnological Society, and of the New York 
Historical Society. 

In 1845, Mr. Norrnan published, at New Or¬ 
leans, a little work entitled, Orleans and 
its Environs; . containing a Brief Historical 
Sketch of the Territory and State of Louisiana 
and the City of New Orleans, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time, presenting a Com¬ 
plete Guide to the So'^Ciem Metropolis, In 
the same year he also published, at New York, 
Eamhlea>ly Land and Water; or. Notes of 
Tramel in Cuba and Mexico, the result of a 
tour the previous season. As in his former 
work on Yucatan, he presented various obser¬ 
vations of antiquities, and his book, like its pre¬ 
decessor, was well received by his countrymen. 
With the exception of an Essay on Agriculture, 
read before the Agriculturists and Mechanics’ 
Association of Louisiana, at Baton Rouge, in 
1847, this completes the list of Mr. Norman’s 
publications. In the later years of Ins life, 
during which he continued his business as a 
bookseller in New Orleans, his health was much 
impaired, but he always found strength, as he 
had the earnest desire, to minister to the. neces¬ 
sities of others, being, as we have intimated, 
foremost in his labors of philanthropy, not only 
in the frequent seasons of pestilence, but in the 
furtherance of charitable and religious institu¬ 
tions for the 1‘elief of destitute females and 
others. In these and kindred labors of love he 
was frequently associated with the Rev. Dr. 
Hawks, who then held a pastoral charge in the 
city, whose warm friendship he gained no le'ss 
by this disinterested benevolence than by his 
fondness for history and antiquities. 

The last year of Mr. Norman’s life was spent 
with his wife, whom he had married in 1855, in 
various journeys in pursuit of health, in Texas 
and in Mississippi. He died of an' attack of 
pneumonia, which his broken constitution was 
unable to resist, near Summit, in the latter State, 
February 1, 1860. His remains were brought 
to the banks of his native Hudson, and lie, 
marked by a simple stone with a pious inscrip¬ 
tion, in the cemetery at Poughkeepsie. 

PARK BENJAMIN. 

Park Benjamin is descended from a New Eng¬ 
land family, which came originally from Wales, 


His father resided as a m3rchantin Demerara, in 
British G-iiiana. The son in his infancy suffered 
from an illness, the improper treatment of which 
left him with a permanent lameness. He was 
broug it to America, was educated in New Eng¬ 
land, studied law at Cambridge, and was admit¬ 
ted to practice in Connecticut. He soon, how¬ 
ever, withdrew from the law to the pursuits of 
literature, embarking in the editorship of the New 
England Magazine in March, 1835, shortly after 
the retirement of its prqjector, Mr. Buckingham. 
In less than a year he brought the work to 
New York, continuing it with the publishing 
house of Dearborn and Co., with which he be¬ 
came connected, as the American Monthly Maga¬ 
zine, five volumes of which were published from 
January, 1836, to June, 1838. He next pub¬ 
lished the New Yorker, a weekly journal, in asso¬ 
ciation with Horace Greeley; and in January, 
1840, established the New World, a weekly news¬ 
paper of large size, which met the wants of the 
day by its cheap, wholesale republicatioii of the 
English magazine literature. It was also well 
sustained by a cotps of spirited writers which the 
editor drew round him in its original departments. 
Of those more immediately connected with the 
conduct of the paper were Epes Sargent, James 
Aldrich, H. C. Deming, and Riifus W. Griswold;- 
while among the frequent contributors were Judge 
W. A. Duer, Judge J. D. Hammond, author of the 
Life and Times of Silas Wright, H. W. Herbert, 
Charles Lanman, W. M. Evarts, John 0. Sargent, 
John Jay, E. S. Gould, and many others. 

Mr. Aldrich was a merchant of New York, and 
the writer of a number of poems which find a 
place in the collections, though never brought to¬ 
gether by the author into a volume. One of the 
most popular of these is entitled 

A DEATH-BED. 

Her suffVing ended with the day, 

Yet lived she at its close, 

And breathed the long, long night away 
In statue-like repose. 

But when the sun in all his state, 

Illumed the eastern skies. 

She passed through glory’s morning-gate. 

And walked in Paradise I 

The success of the New World led to the cheap 
publishing enterprises of Winchester, which were 
conducted with boldness, and had for the time a 
marked effect on tlie book trade. Mr. Benjamin 
conducted the New World for nearly five years, 
when it passed into the hands of Mr. Charles Eames, 
a writer of marked ability, by whom it was edited 
for a short time in 1845, when it was finally dis¬ 
continued. In 1846 Mr. Benjamin projected, at 
Baltimore, The Western Continent, a weekly news¬ 
paper on the plan of the New World. It was 
published only for a short time. The next year 
he published another weekly paper on a similar, 
plan, involving a liberal outlay of expenditure, 
The American Mail, of which twelve numbers 
were issued from June 5 to August 21. 

Mr. Benjamin’s poems, lyrics, and occasional 
effusions are numerous, but have not been col¬ 
lected. They are to be found scattered over the 
entire periodical literature of the country for the 
last twenty years. His only distinct publications 
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have been several coll^ poems of a descriptive 
and satirical character. A poem on Medir 
tation of Nature was delivered before the alumni 
of Washington College, at Hartford, in 1832; Poe- 
try^ a Satire^ before the Mercantile Library As¬ 
sociation of New York, the same year; Infatua¬ 
tion^ before the Mercantile library of Boston, in 
1844. 



Park Benjamin died, after a brief illness, at his 
residence in the city of New York, September 
12, 1864. In his later years he was much before 
the public as a popular lecturer on social and 
other topics, his discourses on which were varied 
with the recitations of humorous or satirical 
poems of his own composition. Though a fertile 
author of occasional poems, and of numerous 
prose contributions to periodicals, no collection 
of his writings has been published. His style, 
both in prose and verse, was marked by ease and 
fluency. 

THB DBPABTED. 

The departed! the departed I 
Tliey visit us in dreams, 

And they glide above our memories 
Like shadows over streams; 

But where the cheerful lights of home 
In constant lustre burn. 

The departed, the departed. 

Can never more return. 

The good, the brave, the beaudfol, 

How dreamless is th^r ^eep. 

Where aro& the dirgeffice musie 
Of the ever-tossiii^ de^! 

Or where the hurrying night winds 
Pale winter's robes have spread 
Above their narrow palaces. 

In the cities of the dead I 

I look around and feel the awe 
Of one who walks alone 
Among the wrecks of former days^ 

In mournful ruin strowii 
I start to hear the stirring sound* 

Among the cypress trees, 

For the voice of the departed 
Is home upon the breeze. 

That solemn voice! it mingles with 
Each free and careless strain; 

I scarce can think earlh's mimtrdsy 
Will cheer my heart again. 

The melody of summer waves^ 

The thrilling notes of birds, 

Can never be so dear to me 
As their remembered words. 

I sometimes dream their pleasant smiles 
Still on me sweetly 
Their tones of love I faintly hear 
My name in sadness call. 

I kn<iw that they are happy. 

With iheir angel-plumage on, 

Hut my heart is very deso/ate 
To think that they are gone. 

16g 


Time! thou destroy^st the relics of the past, 

And hidest all the footprints of thy march 
On shattered column and on crumbled arch, 

By moss and ivy growing green aiid fast 
Hurled into fragments by the tempest-blast, 

The Rhodian monster lies: the obelisk, 

That with sharp line divided the broad disc 
Of Egypt's sun, down to the sands was cast; 

And where these stood, no remnant-trophy stands, 
And even the art is lost by which they rose: 
Thus, with the monuments of other lands, 

The place that knew them now no longer knows. 
Yet triumph not, oh, Time; strong towers decay. 
But a great name shall never pass away 1 

fiPOST. 

To see a fellow of a summer's morning, 

With a Ipge foxhound of a slumberous eye 
And a slim gun, go slowly lounging by, 

About to give the feathered bipeds warning, 

That probably they noay be shot hereafter. 

Excites in me a quiet kind of laughter; 

For, though I am no lover of the sport 
Of harmless murder, yet it is to me 
Almost the funniest thing on earth to see 
A coi*pulent person, breathing with a snort^ 

Gk> on a shooting frolic all alone; 

For well I know that when he’s out of town. 

He and his dog and gun will all lie down. 

And undestruetive sleep till game and light are 
flown. 

STEPHEN GEEENLEAF BULFINCH, 

A Fnitabian OLEBaTMAN, and contributor to the 
collection of hymns in use in that denomination, 
was bom in Boston, June 18th, 1809. At nine 
years of age he was t^en to Washington, in the 
District o/ Columbia, where his flither, Charles 
Bulfinch, had been appointed architect of the 
Capitol He was graduated at the Oolumhian 
Collie, D. 0., in 1826^ and entered the Diyiinty 
School at Cambridge the following year. From 
1830 to 1837, with some interruptions, he minis¬ 
tered as a Unitarian clergyman at Augusta, 
Georgia. After tins he preached and kept school 
at Pitt-iburgh, Pa., fora short time, and was then 
engaged in similar relations for six years at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. In 1845 he became settled at 
Nashua, N. H., and in 1852 removed to Boston. 
He died at Cambridge, October 12,1870. 

His writings are a volume. Contemplations of 
the Bamour^ published at Boston in 1832; a 
volume of Poems published at Charleston, South 
Carolina, in 1834; The Holy Land^ issued in 
Ware^s Sunday Library in 1834; Lays of the 
Gospel^ 1845; a devotional volume, Gornmunion 
Thoughts^ 1852; The Harp and the Cross^ 1857; 
Honor; or^ The Stare Healer''a Daughter'^ 
Mdnual of the Evidences of Christianity^ 1866;. 
Studies in the Ecid&nces of Christianity^ 1869. 

MJIBS ox TISmXG TAIXVLAH FALLS, GEOBOZA. 

The forest, Lord! is thine; 

Thy quickening voice calls forth its buds to light; . 

Its thousand leaflets shine, 

Bathed in thy dews, and in thy sunbeams bright, 

• Thy voice is on the air, 

Where breezes murmur through the pathless shades; 
Thy universal care 

These awful deserts, as a spell pervades. 
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Father I these rocks are thine, 

Of Thee the everlasting^ monument. 

Since at thy glance Svine, 

Earth trembled and her solid hills were rent. 

Tliine is this flashing wave, 

Poured forth by thee from its rude mountain um, 

And thine yon secret cave, 

Where haply, gems of orient lustre burn. 

I hear the eagle scream; 

And not in vain his cry! Amid the wild 

Thou hearest I Can I deem 
Thou wilt not listen to thy human child ? 

God of the rock and flood I 
In this deep solitude I feel thee nigh. 

Almighty, wise and good, 

Turn on thy suppliant child a parent’s eye. 

Guide through life’s vale of fear 
My placid current, from defilement free. 

Till, seen no longer here, 

It finds the ocean of its rest in Thee I 

EGBERT CHIELES WINTHROP. 

Mb. 'Wih'throp is justly and honorably considered 
a representative man of Massachusetts. Tracing 
his descent through six generations of a family 
always eminent in the state, he arrives at the first 
emigrant of the name, John Winthroj), who be¬ 
came the first Governor of the colony, and who 
bore not only the ti-uncheon of office but the pen 
of the chronicler.* 

His son John,*the Governor of Connecticut, was 
also a man of liberal tastes, was one of the foun¬ 
ders of the Royal Society, and contributed to its 
proceedings and collections. His second wife w'as 
a step-daughter of Hugh Peters. Of his two sons, 
one of them, Eitz John, w'as Governor of Con¬ 
necticut, and the younger. Wait Still (a family 
and not a fanciful Puritanical designation), be¬ 
came Chief Justice of the Superior Court of 
Massachusetts. Tlie latter left a son John, who 
renewed the connexion with the Royal'Society 
and remove . t(^ England. His son John married 
in New England and was a gentleman of wealth 
and leisure, passing his time in New London, Conn. 
His son, Thomas Lindall Winthrop, in the fifth 
generation of the American founder of the family, 
filled the position of Lieuten. nt Governor of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. He married a daughter of Sir John 
Temple, the associate of Franklin in England, and 
a grand-daughter of Governor James Bow<loin. 

Thus honorably connected, in the direct and 
collateral branches of the family tree, Robert 
Charles Winthrop was born in Boston, May 12, 
1809. He was educated at the Boston Latin 
school, and once, as a medal boy,” received a set 
of books from the ci ty au thori t ies. He was gradu¬ 
ated at Harvard in 1828. For the next three years 
he studied law with Daniel Webster. Being a man 
of fortune, with an inherited taste for public life, 
he chose employment in affairs of the state in pre¬ 
ference to the more private pursuit of the law. 
He took a })rominent part in military affairs as 
captain of the Boston Light Infantry and other 
civic stations of t'le kind. In 1834 he became a 
member of the Massachusetts State Legislature, 
and was speaker of its blouse of Representatives- 
from 1838 till his election to Congress in 1840. 


* Ant€, vol. L pp. 80-33. 



After seven years’ service in the national House 
of Representatives he was chosen its speaker for 
the sessions of 1848-9. In 1850 he was appointed 
by the executive of Massachusetts to succeed 
Webster in the Senate, when the latter withdrew 
to the office of Secretary of State under President 
Fillmore. In 1851 he was a candidate for the 
office of Governor of M^ossaohusetts, and received 
65,000 votes, the two other candidates receiving 
about 40,000 and 30,000 respectively; but an ab¬ 
solute majority being required for an election by 
the people, he was defeated by a coalition of the 
minority parties in the legislature. 

Besides his political relations Mr. Winthrop is 
President of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
of which his father was also President, and which 
he lately represented in 1854, delivering a speech 
of much ability at the semi-centennial anniversary 
of the New York Historical Society; a member 
of the American Antiquarian Society, and of 
other kindred inrtitutions. 

The claims to literary distinction of Mr. Winthrop 
are through his Addresses and Orations. A series 
of these is strung along the whole course of his 
public life; all marked by their careful execution, 
literary propriety, and marked utility. They are 
easy, natural, finished performances, whether ad¬ 
dressed to the State Legislature or the larger au¬ 
dience of national Representatives; whether in the 
popular political meeting, at an Agrio dtural, ^i- 
entific, or Historical Anniversary, or at the bril¬ 
liant Public Dinner The prominent trait of the 
orator and rhetorician, as he shows himself on 
these occasions, is self-command; command of 
himself and of his subject. In person at once 
lithe and fall-formed, tall and erect, he speaks 
with plenary, distinct tone, without the least 
effort. Each thought takes its appropriate place 
in his skilful method, which seems rather the 
result of a healthy physique of the mind than 
of art. In temper he is moderate, as his counsels 
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in affairs of state have shown. This disposition is 
reflected in his discourses. The style has a ten¬ 
dency to expansion which might degenerate into 
wealmess were it not relieved hy the frequent 
points of a poetic^ or fanciful nature, at times of 
great ingenuity. 

The Congressional speeches of Mr. Winthrop, 
with others of a special character, are included in 
a volume of Addresses and Sfpeechea on Various 
Occasions^ published in 1852. It includes, besides 
his political efforts, his address on the laying ti*e 
corner-stone of the national monument to Wash¬ 
ington at the Seat of Government, July 4, 1848; 
his Maine Historical Society address on the life 
of James Bowdoin, and several educational and 
other themes. Since that volume was issued he 
has pui)lished his address before the association of 
the alumni of Harvard in 1852; a Lecture on 
Algernon Sidney before the Boston Mercantile 
Library Association in 1853; and in the same 
season his Lecture on Archimedes and Franklin, 
which gave the su^estion and impulse to tlie 
erection of a statue of Franklin in Boston.* 

PmOE BETVTEZXr AlTD A31XBICA.f 

If it be a fit subject for reproach, to entertain tLe 
most anxious and ardent desire for the peace of this 
country, its peace with England, its pW*e with all 
the world, I submit myself willingly to the fullest 
measure of that reproach. War between the United 
States and Great Britain for Oregon I Sir, there is 
something in this idea too monstrous to be enter¬ 
tained for a momenh The two greatest nations on 
the globe, with more territorial possessions than they 
know what to do with already, and bound together 
by so many ties of kindred, and language, and com¬ 
mercial interest, going to war for a piece of barren 
earth 1 Why, it would put back the cause of civili¬ 
zation a whole century, and would be enough not 
merely to call down the rebuke of men, but the curse 
of God. I do not yield to the honorable gentleman 
in a jnst concern for the national honor. I am ready 
to maintain that honor, whenever it is really ^ 
stake, against Great Britain as readily as against any 
other nation. Indeed, if war is to come upon us, I 
am quite willing that it should be war wdth a first- 
rate power—^with a foeman worthy of our steeL 

Oh! the hlood more stirs, 

To rouse a lion, than to start a hare. 

If the young Queen of England were the veritable 
Yictoria whom the ancient poets have sometimes de¬ 
scribed as descending from the right hand of Jupiter 
to crown the banner of predestined Triumph, I 
would still not shrink from the attempt to vinificate 
the rights of my country on every proper occasion. 
To her forces, however, as well as to ours, may come 
the Hta morSt* as well as the “ Victoria loetaJ* 
We have nothing to fear from a protracted war with 
any nation, though our want of preparation might 
give ns the worst of it in the first encounter. We 
are all and always ready for war, when there is no 
other alternative for mmntaining our country's ho¬ 
nor. We are all and always ready for any war into 
which a' Christian man, in a civilized land, and in 
this age of the world, can have the face to enter. 
But I thank God that there are very few such cases. 
War and honor are fast getting to have less and less 
ta do with each other. The highest honor of any 


* “Life and Public Services of E. O. Winthrop,” American 
Review, March, 1848. Lering’s Hundred Boston Orators. 
Wheeler’s Biog. and Polit. Hist, of Congress, 184S, vol. i. 
t From a Spee<di in Congress, 1844. 


country is to preserve peace, even under provoca¬ 
tions which might justify war. The deepest disgrace 
to any country is to plunge into war under circum¬ 
stance which leave the honorable alternative of 
peace. I heartily hope and trust, ISir, that in defer¬ 
ence to the sense of the civilized world, in deference 
to that spirit of Christianity which is now sprea^ling 
its benign and healing iiinueiices over both hemi¬ 
spheres with such signal rapidity, we shsdl explore the 
whole field of diplomacy, and exhaust every art of 
negotiation, before we give loose to that passion for 
conflict which the honorable gentleman from Penn¬ 
sylvania seems to regard as so grand and glorious an 
dement of the American character. 

w 

objects and limits of science.* 

There are fields enough for the wildest and most 
extravagant theorizings, within his own appropriate 
domain, without overleaping the barriers which se¬ 
parate things human and divine. Indeed, J have 
often thought that modem science bad afforded a 
most oppbi-tune and providential safety-valve for the 
intellectual curiosity and ambition of man, at a mo¬ 
ment when the progress of education, invention, and 
liberty, had roused and stimulated iliem to a pitch 
of such unprecedented engemess and ardor. Astro¬ 
nomy,^ Chemistry, and more than all. Geology, with 
their incidental branches of study, have opened an 
inexhaustible field for investigation and speculation. 
Here, by the aid of modern instniments and modem 
modes of analysis, the most ardent and car* est spirits 
may find ample room jand verge enough for their in¬ 
satiate activity and audacious enterprise, and may 
pursue their course not only without the slightest 
danger of doing mischief to others but with the cer¬ 
tainty of promoting the great end of scientific truth. 

Let them Hffe their vast reflectors or refr actors to 
the skies, and detect new planets in their hiding- 
places. Let them waylay the fi^tive comets in 
their flight, and compel them to di^lose the precise 
period of their orbi^ and to give bondb for their 
punctual return. Let tiiem drag out r^uctrint sallri- 
lites from their habitual cone^ImentSw” Let them 
resolve the imresolvable nebulae of Orion or Andro¬ 
meda. They need not fear. The sky will not faU, 
nor a single star be shaken from its sphere 

Let them perfect and elaborate their marvellous 
processes for making the light and the lightning their 
ministers, for putting a pencil of rays'^ into the 
hand of art, and providing tongues of fire for the 
communication of intelligence. Let tli em foretell the 
path of the whirlwind and calculate the orbit of the 
storm. Let them hang out their gigantic pendulums, 
and make the earth do the work of describing and 
measuring her. own motions. Let them annihilate 
human pain, and literally “ charm ache with air, and 
agony with ether” The blessing of God will attend 
all their toils, and the gratitude of man will await 
all their triumphs. 

Let them dig down into the bowels of the earth. 
Let them rive asunder the massive rocks, and unfold 
the history of creation as it lies written on the pages 
of their piled up strata. * Let them gather up riie 
fossil fragments of a lost Fauna, reproducing the an¬ 
cient forms which inhabited the land or the seas, 
bringing them together, bone to his bone, till Levi¬ 
athan and Behemoth stand before us in bodily pre¬ 
sence and in their full proportions, and we almost 
tremble lest these dry bones shonld live again I ^ Let 
them put nature to tbe rack, and torture her, in all 
her forms, to the betrayal of her inmost secrets and 
confidences. They need not forbear. The founda- 


* From aa Address to the Alumni of Harvard TJniveisity, 
185:k 
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tioiis of the round world hare been laid so strong 
that they cannot be moved. 

But let them not think by searching to find out 
God- Let them not dream of understanding the 
Almighty to perfection- Let them not ilare to apply 
their tests and solvents, their modes of analysis or 
their terms of definition, to the secrets of the spirit¬ 
ual kingdom. Let them spare the foundations of 
faith. Let them be satisfied with what is i*evealed 
of the mysteries of the Divine Kature. Let them not 
break through the bounds to gaze after the Invi¬ 
sible,—lest the day come when they sliall be ready 
to cry to the mountains. Fall on us, and to the hills, 
Cover us! 

0 t 

VISIT OP CICERO TO THE GBAVB OP AR0BIMKDK8.* 

While Cicero was quaestor in Sicily,—^the first pub¬ 
lic office which he ever held, and the only one to 
which he was then eligible, being but just thirty 
years old, (for the Roman laws required for one of 
the humblest of the great offices of state the very 
same age which our American Constitution requires 
for one of the highest,)—he paid a visit to Syracuse, 
then among the greatest cities of the world. 

The magisti'ates of the city, of course, waited on 
him at once, to ofier their services in showing him 
the Hons of the place, and requested him to specify 
anything which he would like particularly to see. 
Doubtless, they supposed that he would ask imme¬ 
diately to be conducted to some one of .thmr magni¬ 
ficent temples, that he naight behold and admire 
those splendid works of art with which,—notwith¬ 
standing that Marcellus had made It his glory to 
carry not a few of them away with him for Ibe 
decoration of the Imperial City,—Syracuse still 
abounded, and which soon after tempted the cupi¬ 
dity, and fell a prey to the rapacity, of the infamous 
VerreSr 

Or, haply, they may have thought that he would 
he curious to see and examine the ear of Dionysius, 
as it was called,—a huge cavern, cut out of the solid 
rock in the shape of a human ear, two hundred and 
fifty feet long and eighty feet high, in which that 
execrable tyrant confined all persons who came 
within the range ot his suspicion,—and which was 
so ingeniously contrived and constructed, that Dio¬ 
nysius, by applying his own ear to a small hole, 
where the sounds were collected as upon a tympa¬ 
num, could catch every syllable that was uttered in 
the cavern below, and could deal out his prosciip- 
tion and hia vengeance accordit gly, upon all who 
might dare to dispute his authonty, or to complain 
of his cruelty 

Or they may have imagined perhaps, that he 
would be impatient to visit at once the sacred foun¬ 
tain of Arethusa,and the seat of those biciliau Muses 
whom Virgil so soon after invoked in commencing 
that most inspiied of all uninspired compositions, 
which Pope has so nobly paraphrased in his glowing 
and glorious Eclogue—^the Messiah. 

To their great astonishment, however, Cicero’s first 
request was, that they would take him to see the 
tomb of Archimedes. To his own still greater asto¬ 
nishment, as we may well believe, they told him in 
reply, that they knew nofbing about the tomb of 
Archimedes, and had no idea ^where it was to be 
found, and they even positively denied that any such 
tomb was stiU remaining among them. 

But Cicero understood perfectly well what he was 
t^ing about He remembered the exact desciTp- 
tion of the tomb. He remembered the very verses 
which had been inscribed on it He remembered 


* From the Lecture, ** Aichiznedes and Franklin, ” Ufovem^ 
ter 29,1868. 


the sphere and the cylinder which Archimedes had 
himself requested to have wrought upon it, as the 
chbsen emblems of his eventful life. And the great 
orator fortiiwith resolved to make search for it 
himself 

Accordingly, he rambled out into the place of 
their ancient sepulchres, and, after a careful investi¬ 
gation, he came at last to a spot overgrown with, 
shrubs and bushes, where presently he descried the 
top of a small column just rising above the branches. 
Upon this little column the sphere and the cylinder 
were at length found carved, the inscription was 
painfully deeyphered, and the tomb of Archimedea 
stood revealed to the reverent homage of the illos- 
trious Roman qusestor. 

This was in the year 76 before the birth of our 
Saviour, Archimedes died about the year 212 be¬ 
fore Christ. One hundred and thirty-six years, only, 
had thus elapsed since the death of this celebrated 
person, before his tombstone was buried up beneath 
briei-s and brambles, and before the place and even 
the existence of it were foigotten, by the magistrates 
of the veiy city, of which he was so long the proud- 
[ est ornament in peace, and the most efieetive de¬ 
fender in war. 

What a lesson to human pride, what a commen¬ 
tary on human gratitude, was here! It is an inci¬ 
dent almost precisely like that which the admirable 
and venerable Dr. Watts imagined or imitated, as 
*the topic of one of his most striking and famiUar 
Lyrics:— 

Theron, amoniErst his travels, found 
A broken statue on the ground ; 

And searcliiag onward as be went, 

He traced a ruined monument. 

Mould, moss, and sliades had oveigrown 
The sculpture of the crumbling stone, 

Tet ere he pass'd, with much ado, 

He guessed, and spelled out, Sci-pi-o, 

“Enough," he cried; I'll drudge no more 
In turning the dull stoics o'er; 

all » 

For when I feel my virtue fail, 

And iny ambitious thoughts prevail, 
ni take a turn among the tombs. 

And see whereto all glory comes.” 

I do not learn, however, that Cicero was cured of 
his eager vanity and his insatiate love of fame by 
this “ turn” among the Syracusan tombs. He was 
then only just at the threshold of his proud career, 
and he went back to pursue it to its bloody einl, with 
unabated zeal, and with an ambition only extinguish- 
able with his life. 

And after all, how richly, how surpassingly, was 
this local ingratitude and neglect made up to the 
memory of Archimedes himself, by the opportunity 
which it afforded to the greatest orator of the great¬ 
est Empire of antiquity, to signalize his appreciation 
and his admiration of tliat wonderful genius, by going 
out personally into the ancient graveyards of iSyra- 
cuse, and with the robes of office in their newest 
gloss around him, to search for his tomb and to do 
honor to his ashes 1 The greatest orator of Imperial 
Rome anticipating the part of Old Mortality upon 
the gravestone of the great mathematician and me¬ 
chanic of antiquity \ This, surely, is a picture for 
mechanics in all ages to contemplate with a proud 
satisfaction and delight. 

Our previous notice closed with the lecture 
on Archimedes and Franklin,”, which Mr. Win- 
throp delivered in Boston, in 1858, before the 
Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. 
The spirit of the whole oration, as well as its 
final recommendation, appealed to the people of 
Boston to erect in their city a. suitable statue or 
monument to their early representative and 
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benefactor, Franklin. The suggestion was not 
suffered to pass unheeded. It was immediately 
taken up by the society, and seconded by liberal 
contributions, and ended in the erection of the 
beautiful bronze statue of Franklin which 
now graces the city of Boston. Mr. Winthrop 
was appropriately called upon to deliver the 
address at the “^inauguration ” of this work of 
art, which was celebrated by one of the most 
interesting and imposing processions ever wit¬ 
nessed in the city. The ceremonies took place 
on the 17th of September, 1856, the anniversary 
of the oi'iginal foundation of the city, and of 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States. Mr. Winthrop’s dration, in a philosophic 
vein, presented Franklin in the leading positions 
of his life and aspects of his character, as me¬ 
chanic, philosopher, statesman, and patriot, 
diplomatic agent abroad, and true philanthro¬ 
pist. It was published separately, and is in¬ 
cluded in the handsomely printed “ Memorial of 
the Inauguration,” published by the city of 
Boston. A year previously to this, on the same 
anniversary day, Mr. "Winthrop delivered an 
address, instinct with a genuine love of litera¬ 
ture, on the occasion of the laying of the 
corner-stone of the pnblic library of the city of 
Boston, which, as in the case of the Franklin 
statue, was supplemented by another, on the 
opening and dedication of this noble institution. 
He also, in May, 1857, delivered an address, 
genial, anecdotical, and historical, at the open¬ 
ing of the grand musical festival at the Boston 
Music Hall, the first ever held in the United 
States. Two addresses, not the least thoughtful 
and interesting of Mr. Winthrop’s occasional 
orations, were delivered in the spring of 1859; 
the one entitled, Christianity^ neither Sectarian 
nor Sectional, the Great for Social and 

Political Msilsy before .the Young Men’s Chris^ 
tian Associationsy of Boston and Richmond; the 
other, Immiryomd the Fine ArtSy in some of their 
Moral and Mistorical Relations, in aid of a fund 
for the erection of Ball’s equestrian statue of 
Washington in Boston. These eloquent ad¬ 
dresses, replete with historical anecdote and 
illustration, may he classed together for their 
exhibition of the orator’s views on the religious 
and moral needs of the country and times. 

Subsequently to this period, the course of Mr. 
Winthrop’s public services of this class was, for 
a time, interrupted, by a visit to Europe, at¬ 
tended by severe domestic afiSiction, in the sick» 
ness and death of several members of his family. 
These events, with his own ill health, also pre¬ 
vented his taking that active part in rallying the 
country, at the outbreak of the rebellion, which 
might have been anticipated from his patriotic 
public career, however he may hav^ differed in 
opinion from the existing administration. In 
the summer of 1862, be followed Governor 
Andrew and Edward Everett in an address at a 
mass meeting, held on Boston Common, m aid 
of recruiting the array in the field. In the 
Presidential political campaign of 1864, he ad¬ 
vocated the election of General McClellan. 
When the hearts of all true patriots were- ap¬ 
pealed to by the assassination of Lincoln, Mr. 
Winthrop regarded with deep admiration and 


reverence the character of the martyred Presi¬ 
dent. 

Returning to Mr. Winthrop’s literary services 
of the last few years, we find them centring 
mainly about the Massachusetts Historical So¬ 
ciety, of which he still holds the presidency. In 
1861, he prepared for the society a Memoir of 
the Hon. Nathan Appleton (8vo, 79 pp.), which 
has been published separately, as W'ell as in a 
volume of the proceedings of the society. In 
July, 1864, he paid a special tribute in the 
society to the memory of thelateJosiah Quincy, 
which has been published in like manner. In 
January, 1865, he paid a like tribute to bis 
friend, the late Edward Everett, at the meeting 
of the Historical Society, and at a gathering of 
citizens at Faneuil Hall. All of the addresses 
which we have mentioned have been published. 

Mr. Winthrop’s most elaborate recent work 
is the volume of Life and Letters of John 
Winthrop the elder, his eminent ancestor, the 
founder of Massachusetts (Boston, Ticknor 
Fields. 8vo, pp. 452). This includes the period 
of Winthrop’s life, his youth and early man¬ 
hood, passed in England, down to the period of 
his emigration to America. It is largely com¬ 
posed of original materials, drawn from diaries 
and private correspondence, which, as they dis¬ 
play the domestic and family history, and, to a 
great degree, the religious experiences, and, 
finally, the motives of Winthrop’s coining to 
America, are of the utmost value to an appre¬ 
ciation of the character of this founder, and of 
the nature of the first settlement of Kew Eng¬ 
land. The memoir, among other notable inci¬ 
dents, su])plies an item of interest to be added 
to our previous notice of Governor Winthrop, 
in Hie fact, for the first time ftilly set forth, of 
his studies at the University of Oambrid^^ 
where, it appears, he wSs an attendant for i»me 
eighteen months, entering Trinity College at the 
age of fourteen, and leaving the university 
about the time of his early courtship and mar¬ 
riage, at seventeen. Another volume which Mr, 
Winthrop has in preparation will exhibit Gov¬ 
ernor Winthrop’s subsequent career in America 
to his death. 

** The second and concluding volume of the 
biography of Governor Winthrop was published 
in 1867. It was entitled: Life and Letters of 
John Winthrop, From His HmlarTcation for 
New EnglanA in 1630, with the Charter and 
Company of the Mcissachmetts Bay, to his Death 
in 1649. The appendix contained a number of 
official and private letters, addressed to, or 
written by, him. The fulness of detail in the 
work reveals much of the spirit of the primitive 
settlers, while also making the naiTative life¬ 
like and picturesque. 

In the same year appeared Addresses and 
Speeches on Various 'Occasions from 18S2 ^(>1867, 
with an affectionate dedication “to George Pea¬ 
body, whose noble endowments, at home and 
abroad, have won the admiration of the world. 
While a previous volume had contained the 
principal speeches and addresses delivered by 
Hon. Robert 0. Winthrop during some fifteen 
years of public life, as a member of the State 
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Legislature and Congress, the latter collection 
included those relating to an equal number of 
years of private life. They cannot but at least 
fulfil the modest hope of their cultured author, 
and “do something towards illustrating the 
history of the times, by recalling events of local 
or national interest, and by the notices which 
they contain of distinguished persons or of im¬ 
portant institutions.” In addition to the ad¬ 
dresses previously noticed, the second volume 
included: a Speech on the Fall of Richmond^ 
delivered at EaneuO Hall, Boston, April 4,1865; 
on the Death of President Lincoln^ Apiil 20, 
1865; on the Bwi Hundredth Birthday ofDante^ 
May 11, 1865; Tribute to George Limrmore^ 
September, 14, 1865; Tribute to Jared Sparks^ 
April 3, 1866—these four before the Massa¬ 
chusetts Historical Society; — The Jubilee of 
the American Bible Society^ at the New York 
Academy of Music, May 10, 1866; the Death of 
General Scotty before the Massachusetts His¬ 
torical Society, June, 1866; George Peabody — 
Remarks made at a banquet given to General 
Grant and the Trustees of the Peabody Educa¬ 
tional Fund, New York, May 22, ISeY. In an 
appendix were printed: Letters on the Repeal of 
the Missouri uompromise; The Policy of the 
Old Line Whigs^ or^ Conciliation and Forbear¬ 
ance to A'cert a Conflict; and The FFational 
Union Comention at Philadelphia, 

Mr. Winthrop made another visit to Europe 
after the issue of these works, and remained 
abroad eighteen months. On his return, he re¬ 
sumed his active and responsible duties in con¬ 
nection with various intellectual and benevolent 
institutions, in a number of which he holds the 
presidency. Nearly all these have been, at one 
time or another, indebted to his pen for stand¬ 
ard papers and reports, while in some of them 
he has done much work without words. These 
include the Boston Provident Association, the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, the Peabody 
Museum, the Peabody Educational Fund, etc. 
His Remarks at the Opening of the Bureau of 
Charity of the first named association,—one 
of the best systematized relief societies in the 
country—May 19, 1869, has been printed. The 
Reports of the Peabody Education Fund for IS'TO 
and 1871 contain his commemorative addresses 
on the death of Mr, Peabody and Admiral Far- 
ragut respectively, while that for 1872 prints 
his memorial to the Legislature of Mississippi 
in relation to unpaid bonds of that State lield 
by the trust fund. 

Mr. Winthrop delivered a lecture at the Low¬ 
ell Institute, Boston, January 5, 1869, intro¬ 
ductory to the course on the “Early History of 
Massachusetts” by the members of the His¬ 
torical Society, and entitled, Massachusetts and 
Its Early History^ wherein he traced the suc¬ 
cessive contributions by her sons to her historical 
literature, extending from the very founding of 
the colony to the present day. In the next year 
he delivered the most elaborate of his recent 
addresses: the Oration on the Two Hundred and 
Fiftieth Annicersary of the Landing of the Pil¬ 
grim Fathers at Plymouth^ December 21, 1870. 
It was a worthy acknowledgment of the in¬ 
debtedness of all New England to the first set¬ 
tlers of their land, who, for conscience sake, 


crossed the ocean to found free institutions 
on Plymouth Rock. He also delivered tho 
Eulogy Pronounced at the Funeral of George 
Peabody^ at Peabody^ Mass.^ February 8, 1870; 
Tribute to the Memory of Hon. John Pendleton 
Kennedy, September, 8, 1870; Tribute to Sir 
Walter Scott on the One Hundredth Annitersary 
of his Birthday., August 15,1871; and an address 
at the Dedication of the Brookline Town Hall, 
in which town Mr. Winthrop has resided for 
some years past, February 22,1873. 


^EULOGY OP GEORGE PEABODY. 

Think me not unmindful; my friends, that, for 
the manifestation of a true spirit of benevolence, 
two mites will suffice as well as untold millions, — 
a cup of cold water, as well as a treasure-house 
of silver and gold. Think me not unmindful, 
either, of the grand and glorious results, for the 
welfare of mankiml, which have been accomplished 
by purely moral or religious influences; by per¬ 
sonal toil and trust, by the force of Christian char¬ 
acter and example, by the exercise of some great 
gifts of intellect or eloquence, by simple self-de¬ 
votion and self-sacrifice, without any employment 
whatever of pecuniary means;—by missionaries 
in the cause of Christ, by reformers of prisons 
and organizers of hospitals, by Sisters of Charity, 
by visitors of the poor, by champions of the op¬ 
pressed; by such women as Elizabeth Fry and 
Florence Nightingale, and such men as John How¬ 
ard and William Wilberforce; or, to go further 
back in history, by men like our own John Eliot, 
the early apostle to the Indians, or like that sainted 
Vincent de Paul, whose memory has been so justly 
honored in France for more than two centuries. 
But philanthropy of this sort, I need not say, stands 
on a somewhat different plane, and cannot fairly 
enter into this comparison. 

It is enough to say of our lamented friend, as 
we have seen and known him of late, that in him 
were united — as rarely, if ever, before — the 
largest desire and the largest ability to do good; 
that his will was, at least, commensurate with his 
wealth; and that nothing but the limited extent 
of even the most considerable earthly estate pre¬ 
vented his enjoying the very antepast of celestial 
bliss: — 

“ I’or when the power of imparting good 
Is equal to the will, the human soul 
Eequires no other heaven.” 

And now, my friends, what wonder is it, that 
all that was mortal of such a man has come hack 
to us, to-day, with such a convoy, and with such 
accompanying honors, as well might have befitted 
some mighty conqueror, dr some princely hero? 
Was he not, indeed, a conqueror? Was he not, 
indeed, a hero ? Oh I it is not on the battle-field, 
or on the blood-stained ocean, alone, that conquests 
are achieved and victories won. There are battles 
to be fought, there is a life-long warfare to be 
waged, by each one of us, in our own breasts, and 
against our own Selfish natures. And what con¬ 
flict is harder than that which awaits the accumu¬ 
lator of great wealth! Who can ever forget, or 
remember without a shudder, the emphatic testi¬ 
mony to the character of that conflict, which was 
borne by our blessed Saviour,—who knew what 
was in man befter than any man knows it for him¬ 
self,— when he said, How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God 
and when he bade that rich young man, “ Sell all 
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tlmt te Bad and distribute to tbe poor, and then 
come and follow him ’^1 

It would be doing grievous injustice to our la¬ 
mented friend, were we to deny or conceal that 
there were elements in his character which made 
his own warfare, in this respect, a stern one. He 
was no stranger to the love of accumulation. He 
was no stranger to the passion for gaining and 
saving and hoarding. There were in his nature 
the germs, and more than the germs, of economy 
and even of parsimony ; and sometimes they would 
sprout, and spring up, in spite of himself. Nothing 
less strong than his own will, nothing less indomi¬ 
table than his own courage, could have enabled 
him, by the grace of God, to strive successfully 
against that greedy, grudging, avaricious spirit, 
which so often^ besets the talent for acquisition. 
In a thousand little ways, you might perceive, to 
the last, how much within him he had contended 
against, how much within him he Ka<l overcome 
and vanquished. All the more glorious and signal 
was the victory I All the more deserved and ap¬ 
propriate are these trappings of triumph, with 
which his remains have been restored to us! You 
rob him of his richest laurel, you refuse him his 
brightest crown, when you attempt to cover up or 
disguise any of those innate tendencies, any of 
those acquired habits, any of those besetting temp¬ 
tations, aguinst which he struggled so bravely and 
so triumphantly. Recount, if you please, every 
penurious or mercenary act of his earlior or his 
later life, which friends have ever witnessed, —- 
if they have ever witnessed any, — or which malice 
has ever whispered or hinted at, — and malice, 
we know, has not spared him in more ways than 
one,—and you have only added to his titles to be re¬ 
ceived and remembered as a hero and a conqueror. 

As such a conqueror, then, you have received 
him from that majestic turreted Iron-clad, which 
the gracious monarch of our motherland has 
deputed as her own messenger to bear him back 
to his home. As such a conqueror, you have cano¬ 
pied bis funeral car with the tag of his country ;_ 

aye, with the flags of both his countries, between 
whom I pray God that his memory may ever be a 
pledge of mutual forbearance and affectionate re¬ 
gard. As such a conqueror, you mark the day 
and the hour of his burial by minute-guns, and 
fire a farewell shot, it may be, as the clods of his 
native soil are heaped upon Ms breast. 

We do not forget, however, amidst all this mar¬ 
tial pomp, how eminently he was a man of peace; 
or how earnestly he desired, or how much he had 
done, to inculcate a spirit of peace, national and 
international. I may not attempt to enter here, 
to-day, into any consideration of the influence of 
his specific endowments, at home or abroad, 
American or English; but I may say, in a single 
word, that I think history will be searched in vain 
for the record of any merely human acts, recent 
or remote, which have been more in harmony with 
that angelic chorus, which, just as the fleet, with 
this sad freight, had entered on its funeral voyage 
across the Atlantic, the whole Christian World was 
uniting to ring back again to the skies from which* 
it first was heard; —any merely human acts, which 
while, as I have said, they have waked a fresh and 
more fervent echo of “ Glory to God in the high¬ 
est,’’ have done more to promote Peace on earth 
and good-will towards men.” 

Here, then, my friends, in this home of his in¬ 
fancy, where, seventy years ago, he attended the 
Common village school, and served his first appren¬ 
ticeship as a humble shop-boy;—here, where,' 


seventeen years ago, his first large public dona¬ 
tion^ was made, accompanied by that memorable 
sentiment, ‘'Education: a debt due from present 
to future generations:” — here, where the monu¬ 
ments and memorials of his affection and his mu¬ 
nificence surround us on every side, and where 
he had chosen to deposit that unique enamelled 
portrait of the Queen, that exquisite gold metal, 
the gift of his Country, that charming little auto¬ 
graph note from the Empress of France, that im¬ 
perial photograph of the Pope, inscribed by his 
own hand, and whatever other tributes bad been 
most precious to him in life: — here, where he has 
desired that his own remains should finally repose, 
near to the graves of his father and mother, en¬ 
forcing that desire by those touching words, almost 
the last which he uttered, “ Danvers,— Danvers,— 
don’t forget,” — here let us thank God for his 
transcendent example; and here let us resolve, 
that it shall neither fail to be treasured up in our 
hearts, and sacredly transmitted to our children 
and our children’s children, nor be wholly without 
an influence upon our own immediate lives. Let 
it never be said that the tomb and the trophies are 
remembered and cherished, but the example for¬ 
gotten or neglected. 


♦♦the pilgrim fathers at PLYMOUTH.* 

I must not detain you for a moment by the de¬ 
tails of that perilous voyage across the Atlantic, 
with its “many fierce storms, with which the ship 
was badly shaken and her upper works made very 
leaky; and one of the mainbeams in the midships 
bowed and cracked.” I mast not detain you by 
dwelling on that “serious consultation” in mid- 
ocean about putting back, when “the great iron 
screw which the passengers brought out of Hol¬ 
land ” was so providentially found “for the buck¬ 
ling of the mainbeam,” and “raising it into its 
place.” All this is described in the jonmal of 
Bradford with a pathos and a power which could 
not be surp-a^ed. 

I must not detain you either by attempting to 
portray, in any words of my own, their arrival, 
on the 21st of November, within the sheltering 
arm of yonder noble Cape, — “ the coast fringed 
with ice—dreary forests, interspersed with sandy 
tracts, filling the background;” — “no friendly 
light* houses, as yet, hanging out their cressets on 
your headlands; no brave pilot boat hovering like 
a sea-bird on the tops of the waves, to guide the 
shattered bark to its harbor; no charts and sound¬ 
ings making the secret pathways of the deep plain 
as a gravelled road through a lawn.” All this 
was depicted, at the great second centennial cele¬ 
bration of the settlement of Barnstable, by my 
lamented friend Edward Everett, with a grandeur 
of diction and imagery which no living orator can 
approach. They seem still ringing in my ear from 
his own lips,—for I was by his side on that occa¬ 
sion, and no one who heard him on that day can 
ever forget his tones or his words, as, “with a 
spirit raised above mere natural agencies,” he 
exclaimed, — “ I see the mountains of New Eng¬ 
land rising from their rocky thrones. They rush 
forward into the ocean, settling down as they ad¬ 
vance, and there they range themselves, a mighty 
bulwark around the heaven-directed vessel. Yes, 


* rrom the Oration on the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anni- 
Tersary of the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, 
21 December, 1870, by Hon. Hobert C. Winthrop, LL.D,, Pres¬ 
ident of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, 1871. 
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tlie everlastittg G^od Mms^elf stretches the arm 
of his mercy and hia power in substantial mani- 
festation» and gathers the meek company of his 
worshippers as in the hollow of his hand I ” 

Nor will I detain you for a moment on the 
simple but solemn covenant which the Pilgrim 
Fathers formed and signed in the cabin of the 
Mayflower on the same 21st of November,—the 
earliest “original compact” of self-government 
of which we have any authentic record in the 
annals of our race. That has had ample illustra¬ 
tion on many other occasions, and has just been 
the subject of special commemoration by the New 
England Historic-Genealogical Society in Boston. 

I turn at once to what concerns this day and 
this hour. I turn at once to that third exploring 
party which left the Mayflower—not quite blown 
up by the rashness of a mischievous boy, and still 
riding at anchor in Cape Cod harbor—on the 16th 
of December; and for whose wanderings in search 
of a final place of settlement our friend Dr. Dex¬ 
ter has supplied so precise a chronological table. 
1 turn to those “ten of our men,” w’ith “two of 
our seamen,” and with six of the ship’s company, 
'—eighteen in all,—in an open shallop, who, after 
spending a large part of two days “in getting 
clear of a sandy point, which lay within less than 
a furlong of the ship,” — “the weather being very 
cold and hard,” two of their number “very sick” 
and one of them almost “ swooning with the cold,” 
and the gunner for a day and a night seemingly 
“ sick unto death,” — found “ smoother water and 
better sailing” on the 17th, but “so cold that the 
water froze on their clothes and made them many 
times like coats of iron; ” who were startled at 
midnight by “a great and hideous cry,” and after 
a fearful but triumphant “first encounter,” early 
the next morning, with a hand of Indians, who 
assailed them with savage yells and showers of 
arrows, and after a hardly less fearful encounter 
with a furious storm, which “split their mast in 
three pieces,” and swept them so far upon the 
breakers that the cry was suddenly heard from 
the helmsman, “ About with her, or else we are 
all cast away,” found themselves at last, when the 
darkness of midnight had almost overtaken them, 
“under the lee of,a small island, and remained 
all that night in safety,” “ keeping their watch in 
the rain.” 

There they passed the 19th, exploring the island, 
and perhaps repairing their shattered mast. The 
record is brief but suggestive: “Here we made 
our rendezvous all that day, being Saturday.” 
But briefer still, and how much more suggestive 
and significant, is the entry of the following 
day I 

“ 10. (20) of December^ on the Sabbath day 
wee rested.” 

I pause, — I pause for a moment, — at that 
most impressive record. Among all the mar¬ 
vellous concisenesses and tersenesses of a Thu¬ 
cydides or a Tacitus, — condensing a whole chap¬ 
ter of philosophy, or the whole character of an 
individual or a people, into the.compass of a 
motto, — I know of nothing terser or more con¬ 
densed than this j nor any thing which develops 
and expands, as we ponder it, into a fuller or finer 
or more characteristic picture of those whom it 
describes. “On the Sabbath day we rested.” It 
was no mere secular or physical rest. The day 
before had sufficed for that. But alone, upon a 
desert island, in the depths of a stormy winter; 
wellnigh without food, wholly without shelter; 


after a week of such experiences, such exposure 
and hardship and suffering, that the bare recital 
at this hour almost freezes our blood; without an 
idea that the morrow should be other or better 
than the day before ; with every conceivable mo¬ 
tive, on their own aceoiint, and on account, of 
those whom they had left in the ship, to lose not 
an instant of time, but to hasten and hurry for¬ 
ward to the completion of the work of explora 
tion which they had undertaken, — they still “ re¬ 
membered the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” “ On 
the Sabbath day we rested.” 

It does not require one to sympathize with the 
extreme Sabbatarian strictness of Pilgrim or Pu¬ 
ritan, in order to be touched by the beauty of 
such a recoil and of such an example. I know 
of no monument on the face of the earth, an.cient 
or modern, which would’ appeal more forcibly to 
the hearts of all who reverence an implicit and 
heroic obedience to the commands of God, than 
would an unadorned stone on yonder Clark’s 
island, with the simple inscription, “20 Dec. 
1620 — On the Sabbath day we rested.” There 
is none to which I would myself more eagerly 
contribute. But it should be paid for by the 
penny contributions of the SabWth-school chil¬ 
dren of all denominations throughout the land, 
among whom that beautiful Jubilee Medal has 
just been distributed. 

And what added interest is given to that record, 
what added force to that example, by the imme¬ 
diate sequel! The record of the very next day 
runs,—“On Monday we sounded the harbour.and 
found it a very good harbour for our shipping; 
we marched also into the land, and found divers 
corn-fields and little running brooks, a place very 
good for situation; so we returned to our ship 
again with good news to the rest of our people, 
which did much comfort their hearts.’' 

That was the day, my friends, which we are 
here to commemorate. On that Monday, the 21st 
of December, 1620, from a single shallop, those 
“ten of our men,” with .“two of our seamen,” 
and with six of the ship’s company, landed upon 
this shore. The names of almost all of them are 
given, and should not fail of audible mention on 
an occasion like this. Miles Standish heads the 
roll. John Carver comes second. Then follow 
William Bradford, Edward Winslow, John Tilley, 
Edward Tilley, John Howland, Richard Warren, 
Steven Hopkins, and Edward Dotey. The “ two 
of our seamen” were John Alderton and Thomas 
English; and the two of the ship’s company 
whose names are recorded were Master Copin 
and Master Clarke, from the latter of whom the 
Sabbath Island was called. 

They have landed. They have landed at last, 
after sixty-six days of weary and perilous navi¬ 
gation since bidding a final farewell to the reced¬ 
ing shores of their dear native country. They 
have landed at last; and when the sun of that 
day went down, after the briefest circuit of the 
year, New England had a place and a name — a 
permanent place, a never to he obliterated name 
in the history, as well as in the geography, of 
civilized Christian man. 

They whom once the desert beach 
Pent within its bleak domain, — 

. ' r Soon their ample sway shall stretch 

O’er the plenty of the plain! ” 

I will not say that the corner-stone of New 
England had quite yet been laid. But its symbol 
and perpetual synonyme had certainly been found. 
That one grand-Rock, —even then without its fel- 
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low along the shore, and destined to he without 
its fellow on any shore throughout the world,— 
Nature had laid it, — The Architect of the Uni- 
Terse had laid it, — “when the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy.” There it had reposed, unseen of hu¬ 
man eye, the storms and floods of centuries beat¬ 
ing and breaking upon it. There it had reposed, 
awaiting the slow-coming feet, which, guided and 
guarded hy no mere human power, were now to 
make it famous forever! The Pilgrims trod it, 
as it would seem, unconsciously, and left nothing 
but authentic tradition to identify it. “Their 
rock was not as our rock.” Their thoughts at 
that hour were upon no stone of earthly mould. 
If they observed at all what was beneath their 
feet, it may indeed have helped them still more 
fervently to lift their eyes to Him who had been 
predicted and promised “as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land;” and may have given 
renewed emphasis to the psalm which perchance 
they may have recalled, — “Prom the end of the 
earth will I cry unto thee, when my heart is over¬ 
whelmed: lead me to the rock that is higher than 
I.” Their trust was only on the Rock of Ages. 

We have had many glowing descriptions and not 
a few elaborate pictures of this day’s doings; and 
it has sometimes been a matter of contention 
whether Mary Chilton or John Alden first leapt 
upon the shore, — a question which the late Judge 
Davis proposed to settle by humorously suggest¬ 
ing that the friends of John Alden should give 
place to the lady, as a matter of gallantry. But 
the Mayflower, with John Alden, and Mary Chil¬ 
ton, and all the rest of her sex, and all the chil¬ 
dren, was still in the harbor of Cape Cod. The 
aged Brewster, also, was on board the Mayflower 
with them; and sorely needed must his presence 
and consolation have been, as poor Bradford re¬ 
turned to the ship, after a week’s absence, to 
find that his wife had fallen overboard and was 
drowned the very day after his departure. 

I may not dwell on these or any other details, 
except to recall the fact that on Friday, the 25th, 
they weighed anchor,—it was Christmas Day, 
though they did not recognize it, as so many of 
us are just preparing to recognize it, as the bright¬ 
est and best of all the days of the year; — that on 
Saturday, the 26th, the Mayflower “came safely 
into a safe harbour;” and that on Monday, the 
28th, the landing was completed. Not only was 
the time come and the place found, but the whole 
company of those who were for ever to he asso¬ 
ciated with that time and that place were gath¬ 
ered at last where we are now gathered to do 
homage to their memory. 

I make no apology, sons and daughters of New 
England, for having kept always in the foreground 
of the picture I have attempted to draw, the re¬ 
ligious aspects and incidents of the event we have 
come to commemorate. Whatever civil or politi¬ 
cal accompaniments or consequences that event 
may have had, it was in its rise and progress, in 
its inception and completion, eminently and ex¬ 
clusively a religious movement. The Pilgrims 
left Scroohy as a church. They settled in Am¬ 
sterdam and in Leyden as a church. They em¬ 
barked in the Mayflower as a church. They 
came to New England as a church; and Morton, 
at the close of the introduction to Bradford’s 
History, as given by Dr. Young in his Chronicles, 
entitles it “ The Church of Christ at Plymouth in 
New England, first begun in Old England, and 
carried on in Holland and Plymouth aforesaid.” 
169 


They had no license, indeed, from either Pope or 
Primate, It was a church not only without a 
bishop, but without even a pastor; with only a 
layman to lead their devotions and administer 
their discipline. A grand layman he was,—El¬ 
der Brewster: it would be well for the world if 
there were more laymen like him, at home and 
abroad. In yonder Bay, it is true, before setting 
foot on Cape Cod, they entered info a compact 
of civil government; but the reason expressly as¬ 
signed for so doing was, that “ some of the strangers 
amongst them (n e., not Leyden men, but adven¬ 
turers who joined them in England) had let fall 
in the ship that when they came ashore they 
would use their own liberty, for none hud power 
to command them,” or, as elsewhere stated, be¬ 
cause they had observed “some not well affected 
to unity and concord, but gave some appearance 
of faction.’’ They came as a Church: all else 
was incidental, the result of circumstances, a pro¬ 
tection against outsiders. They came to secure 
a place to worship God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences, free from the molesta¬ 
tions and persecutions which they had encountered 
in England; and free, too, from the uncongenial 
surroundings, the irregular habits of life, the 
strange and uncouth language, the licentiousness 
of youth, the manifold temptations, and “ the 
neglect of observation of the Lord’s day as a 
Sabbath,” which 'they had so lamented in Hol¬ 
land, 

We cannot be too often reminded that it was 
religion which effected the first permanent settle¬ 
ment in New England. All other motives had 
failed. Commerce, the fisheries, the hope of dis¬ 
covering mines, the ambition of founding Colo¬ 
nies, all had been tried, and all had failed. But 
the Pilgrims asked of God; and “He gave them 
the heathbn for their inheritance, and the utter¬ 
most parts'^of the earth for their possession.” 
Religious faith and fear, religious hope and 
trust,—the fear of God, the love of Christ, an 
assured faith in the Holy Scriptures, and an as¬ 
sured hope of a life of bliss and blessedness to 
come,—these, and these alone, proved sufficient 
to animate and strengthen them for the endurance 
of all the toils and trials which such an enter¬ 
prise involved. Let it never be forgotten that if 
the corner-stone of New England was indeed laid 
by the Pilgrim Fathers, two centuries and a half 
ago to-day, it was in the cause of religion they laid 
it; and whatever others may have built upon it 
since, or may build upon it hereafter, — “gold, 
silver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble,” — 
God forbid that on this Anniversary the founda¬ 
tion should he ignored or repudiated! 

As we look hack ever so cursorily over the great 
procession of American History as it starts from 
yonder Rock, and winds on and on to the present 
hour, we may descry many other scenes, many 
other actors, remote and recent, in other parts of 
the Union as well as in our own, of the highest 
interest and importance. There are Conant and 
Endicott with their little rudimental plantations 
at Cape Ann and at Salem. There is the elder 
Winthrop, with the Massachusetts Charter, at 
Boston, of whom the latest and best of New Eng¬ 
land Historians (Dr. Palfrey) has said “that it 
was his policy, more than any other man’s, that 
organized into shape, animated with practical 
vigor, and prepared for permanency, those pri¬ 
meval sentiments and institutions that have di¬ 
rected the course of thought and action in New 
England in later times.” There is the younger 
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■WintliTop, not far beliind, with the Charier of 
Connecticut, of whose separate Colonies Hooker 
and Haynes and Hopkins and Eaton and Dayen- 
port and Ludlow had laid the foundations. There 
is Roger Williams, the Apostle of soul freedom,” 
as he has been called, with the Charter of Rhode 
Island. There is the bnave and.generous Stuyve- 
sant of the New Netherlands. There are the 
Catholic Calverts, and the noble Quaker Penn, 
building up Maryland and Pennsylvania alike, 
upon principles of toleration and philanthropy. 
There is the benevolent and chivalrous Oglethorpe, 
assisted by AYhitefield and the sainted Wesleys, 
planting his Moravian Colony in Georgia. There 
is Franklin, with his first proposal of a Conti¬ 
nental Union, and with his countless inventions 
in political as woU as physical science. There is 
James Otis with his great argument against Writs 
of Assistance, and Samuel Adams with his inex¬ 
orable demand for the removal of the British 
regiments from Boston, There are Quincy with 
his grand remonstrance against the Port Bill, and 
Warren, offering himself as the Proto-martyr on 
Bunker Hill. There is Jefferson with the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence fresh from his own pen, 
with John Adams dose at his side, as its “Colos¬ 
sus on the floor of Congress.” There are Hamil¬ 
ton and Madison and Jay bringing forward the 
Constitution in their united arms; and there, 
leaning on their shoulders, and’on that Constitu¬ 
tion, but towering above them all, is Washington, 
the consummate commander, the incomparable 
President, the world-honored Patriot. There are 
Marshall and Story as the expounders of the Con¬ 
stitution, and Webster as its defender. There is 
John Quincy Adams with his powerful and per¬ 
sistent plea for the sacred Right of Petition. 
There is Jackson with his Proclamation against 
Nullification. There is Lincoln with his ever 
memorable Proclamation of Emancipation. And 
there, closing for the moment that procession of 
the dead, —for I presume not to marshal the liv¬ 
ing,— is George Peabody with his world-wide 
munificence and his countless benefactions. Other 
figures may present themselves to other eyes as 
that grand Panorama is unrolled. Other figures 
will come into view as that great procession ad¬ 
vances. But be it prolonged, as we pray God it 
may be, even “to the crack of doom,” first and 
foremost, as it moves on and on in radiant files, 
— “searing the eyeballs” of oppressors and ty¬ 
rants, but rejoicing the hearts of the lovers of 
freedom throughout the world,—will ever be 
seen and recognized the men whom we commem¬ 
orate to-day, — the Pilgrim Fathers of New Eng¬ 
land. No herald announces their approach. No 
pomp or parade attends their advent. • “ Shielded 
and helmed and weapon’d with the truth,” no 
visible guards are around them, either for honor 
or defence. Bravely but l^umbly, and almost un¬ 
consciously, they assume their perilous posts, as 
pioneers of an advance which is to know no back¬ 
ward steps, until, throughout this Western hem¬ 
isphere, it shall have prepared the way of the 
Lord and of liberty. They come with no charter 
of human inspiration. They come with nothing 
but the open Bible in their hands, leading a march 
of civilization and human freedom, which shall 
go on until time shall be no more.—if only that 
Bible shall remain open, and shall be accepted 
and reverenced, by their descendants as it was 
by themselves, as the Word of God! 

It is a striking coincidence that while they were 
just taking the first steps in the movement which 


terminated at Plymouth Rock, that great clerical 
Commission was appointed by King James, which 
prepared what has everywhere been received as 
the standard English version of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures; and which, though they continued to use 
the Geneva Bible themselves, has secured to their 
children and posterity a translation which is the 
choicest treasure of literature as well as of reli¬ 
gion. Nor can I fail to remember, with the warm¬ 
est interest, that, at this moment, while we are 
engaged in this Fifth Jubilee Commemoration, a 
similar Commission is employed, for the first time, 
in subjecting that translation to the most critical 
revision;—not with a view, certainly, to attempt 
any change or improvement of its incomparable 
style and language, but only to purge the sacred 
volume from every human interpolation or error. 

No more beautiful scene has been witnessed in 
our day and generation, nor one more auspicious 
of that Christian unity which another world shall 
witness, if not this, than the scene presented in 
Westminster Abbey, in the exquisite chapel of 
Henry VIL, by that Revision Commission, in im¬ 
mediate preparation for entering on their great 
task, on the morning of the 22d of June last; — 
“ such a scene,” as the accomplished Dean Alford 
has well said, “ as has not been enacted since the 
name of Christ was first named in Britain.” I 
can use no other words than his, in describing it; 
“Between the latticed sfijf^ne of King Henry VIL 
and the flat pavement tomb of Edward VI. was 
spread ‘God's board,' and round that pavement 
tomb knelt, shoulder to shoulder, bishops and dig¬ 
nitaries of the Church of En^and, professors of 
her Universities, divines of the Scottish Presby¬ 
terian and Free Churches, and of the Indepen¬ 
dent, Baptist, Wesleyan, Unitarian Churches in 
England,—a representative assembly, such as 
our Church has never before gathered under her 
wing, of the Catholic Church by her own defini¬ 
tion,— of * all who profess and call themselves 
Christians.’ ” It was a scene to give character to 
an age; and should the commission produce no 
other valuable fruit, that opening Communion will 
make it memorable to the end of time. 

Yes, the open Bible was the one and all-suffi¬ 
cient support and reliance of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
They looked, indeed, for other and greater re¬ 
formations in religion than any which Luther or 
Calvin had accomplished or advocated; but they 
looked for them to come from a better understand- 
ing-and a more careful study of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, and not from any vainglorious human wis¬ 
dom or scientific investigations. As their pastor 
Robinson said, in his farewell discourse, “ He was 
confident the Lord had more truth and light yet 
to break forth out of his Holy Word.” 

Let me not seem, my friends, to exaggerate the 
importance to our country of the event which we 
this day celebrate. The Pilgrims of the Mayflower 
did not establish the earliest permanent English 
settlement within the territories which now con¬ 
stitute our beloved country. I would by no means 
overlook or disparage the prior settlement at 
Jamestown in Virginia. The Old Dominion, with 
all its direct and indirect associations with Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and with Shakspeare’s accom¬ 
plished patron and friend, the Earl of Southamp¬ 
ton,— with Pocahontas, too, and Captain John 
Smith,—must always be remembered by the old 
Colony with the respect and affection due to an 
elder sister. “I said an elder, not a better.” 
Yet we may well envy some of her claims to dis¬ 
tinction. More than ten years before an English 
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foot had planted itself on the soil of New England, 
that Virginia Colony had effected a settlement; and 
more than a year before the landing of the Pil¬ 
grims,— on the 30th of July, 1619, — the first Rep¬ 
resentative Legislative Assembly ever held within 
the limits of the United States was convened at 
Jamestown. That Assembly passed a significant 
Act against drunkenness; and an Act somewhat 
quaint in its terms and provisions, but whose influ¬ 
ence might not be unwholesome at this day, against 
“excessive apparel,’’ — providing that every man 
should be assessed in the church for all public con¬ 
tributions, “ if he be unmarried, according to his 
own apparel; if he be married, according to his own 
and his wife’s, or either of their apparel.” Such 
a statute would have been called puritanical, if it 
had emanated from a New England Legislature. 
It might even now, however, do something to di¬ 
minish the dimensions, and simplify the material, 
and abate the luxurious extravagance, of modern 
dress. But that first Jamestown Assembly passed* 
another most noble Act, for the conversion of the 
Indians and the education of their children, which 
entitles Virginia to claim pre-eminence, or cer¬ 
tainly priority, in that great work of Christian 
philanthropy, for which our Fathers, with glo¬ 
rious John Eliot at their head, did so much, and 
for which their sons, alas! have accomplished so 
little, — unless, perhaps, under the new and noble 
Indian policy of the last twelve months. The po¬ 
litical organizntion of Virginia was almost mature, 
while that of New England was still in embryo. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
"Was born at Salem, Massachusetts, of a family 
of whom we have some glimpses in one of his late 
prefaces. His earliest American ancestor came 
from England, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, a soldier, legislator, judge, a ruler in 
the church; ” like the venerable Dudley “no lib¬ 
ertine,” in his opinions, ^nce he persecuted the 
Quakers 'with the best of them. His son was a 
man of respectability in his day, for he took part 
in the burning of the witches. The race esta¬ 
blished by th^ founders of the family, “from 
father to son, for above a hundred years followed 
the sea; a grey-headed shipnuister in each gene¬ 
ration retiring from the quarter-deck to the home¬ 
stead, while a boy of fourteen took the hereditary 
place before the mast, confronting the salt spray, 
and the gale which had blustered against his sire 
and grandsire.” From this old home at Salem, 
bleached and weatherbeaten, like most of the old 
houses there, Nathaniel Hawthorne went forth one 
day to College, He was a fellow student with Long¬ 
fellow at Bowdoin, Maine, where he was graduated 
in 1835. His earliest acknowledged publications 
were his series of papers in the Tokm^ from 
year to year; the popular annual conducted 
by Mr. S. G. Goodrich, who early appreciated 
the fine sensitive genius which adorned his pages 
—^though the public, which seldom has any pro¬ 
found understanding of literature in a book of 
amusement, scarcely recognised the new author. 
A portion of these stories and essays were col¬ 
lected in a volume, with the title Twice Told 
Tales^ in 1837. Longfellow reviewed the book 
with enthusiasm, in the North American; but 
the publication languished, and a second edi¬ 
tion wiis rather m*ged by his Mends than called 
for by the public, when it appeared with a second 
series of the Tales in 1842, 


It was about this time that Hawthorne became 
connected for a wliile with the occu]nints of the 
Brook Farm at Roxbiiry; a community of literati 
and philosophers, who supported the freedom of a 
rural life by the independent labor of their hands. 
Hawthorne took part in the affair, dropped his 
}>en for the hoe, and looked over the hoi*ns and 
bristles of the brutes it was his lot to provide for, 
to the humanities gathered around him. Though 
he spiritualized the affair quite beyond any recog¬ 
nition of its actual condition, Bronk Farm was 
the seed, in his mind, of tlie Blithodaie Ro¬ 
mance. 

His next publication was The Journal of an 
African GruUer^ which he re-wrote from the 
MS. of his friend and college coiiq)aruon, Mr, 
Horatio Bridge, of the United States Navy. It is 
a carefully prepared volume of judicious observa¬ 
tion of the Canaries, the Cape de Verd, Liberia, 
Madeira, Sierra Leone, and other places of interest 
on the West Coast of Africa. 

Hawthorne had now changed his residence to 
Concord, carrying with him his newly married 
wife, Miss Peabody, where he oc^cupied the Old 
Manse, which he has described with quaint and 
touching fidelity in the introduction to the fur¬ 
ther collection of his papers from the magazines, 
the New England, the American Monthly, and 
a new gleaning of the fruitful old Tt>ken—^to 
which he gave the title, Moms from an Old 
Marne. He lived in close retirement in this old 
spot, concentrating his mind upon his habitual 
mneies for three years, during which time, if we 
are to take literally, and it is probably not far 
from the truth, the pleasant sketch of his residences 
by his friend, Mr. G, W. Curtis, he was not seen 
by more than a dozen of the villagei-s. 

In 1846 Mr. Folk was President, and Mr. Ban¬ 
croft the historian Secretary -of the Navy, when 
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Hawthorne’s friends secured his appointment as 
Surveyor in the Custom-House at Salem, He held 
this post for a year, discharging its duties with 
unfailing regularity, and meditating the characters 
of his associates, as the event proved, when he 
was dismissed on a change of the political powers 
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at WasliingtoTi, and wrote The Scarlet Letter^ in 
the preface to winch he gives an account of his 
Custoin-Hoxise Experiences, with a literary photo¬ 
graph of that honored building and its occupants. 

The Scarlet Letter was at la>t a palpable hit, 
It was published by Ticknor & Co., and had been 
wisely enlarged at the suggestion of the author’s 
friend, Mr. J. T. Fields, a lueniber of the firm, 
from a sketch containing the germ of the story, 
to an entire volume. 

The Scarlet Letter is a pj'schological romance. 
The hardiest Mrs. Malaprop would never venture 
to call it a novel. It is a tale of remorse, a study 
of character, in which tlie human heart is anato¬ 
mized, carefully, elaborately, and with striking 
poetic find dramatic power. It^^ incidents are 
simply these: A woman, in the early days of Bos¬ 
ton, becomes the subject of the discipline of the 
court of those times, and is condemned to stand 
in the pillory and wear henceforth, in token of her 
shame, the scarlet letter A attached to her bosom. 
She carries her child with her to the pillory. Its 
other parent is unknown. At this opening scene 
her husband, from whom she had been separated 
in Europe, preceding him by ship across the At¬ 
lantic, reappears from the forest, whither he has 
been thrown by shipwreck on his arrival. He was 
a man of a cold intellectual temperament, and de¬ 
votes his life thereafter to search for his wife’s 
guilty partner, and a fiendish revenge. The 
young clergyman of the town, a man of a devout 
sensibility and warmth of heart, is the victim, as 
theMephistophilean old physician fixes himself by 
his side, to watch over him and protect liis health, 
an object of great solicitude to his paridiioners, 
and, in reality, to detect his suspected secret, and 
gloat over his tortures. This slow, cool, devilish 

urpose, like the concoction of some sublimated 

ell broth, is perfected gradually and inevitably. 
The wayward, elfish child, a concentration of guilt 
and passion, binds the interests of the parties to¬ 
gether, but throws little sunshine over the scene. 
These arc all the characters, with some casual in- 
troductiens of tlie giim personages and manners 
of the period, unless we add the scarlet letter, 
which, in Hawthorne’s hands, skilled to these al- 
legoricd, typical semblances, becomes vitalized as 
the rest. It is the hero of the volume. The de¬ 
nouement is the death of the clergyman on a day 
of public festivity, after a public confession, in 
the arms of the pilloried, branded woman. But 
few as are these main incidents thus briefly told, 
the action of the story, or its passion, is “long, ob¬ 
scure, and infinite.” It is a drama in which 
thoughts are acts. The material has been thorough¬ 
ly fused in the writer’s mind, and springs forth 
an entire perfect creation. 

The public, on the appearance of the Scarlet 
Letter, was for once apprehensive, and the whole 
retinue of literary reputation-malvers fastened upon 
the genius of Hawthorne. He had retired from 
Salem to Berkshire, Massachusetts, where he oc¬ 
cupied a small, ehanningly situated fanner’s house 
at Lenox, on the Lake called the StockbridgeBowl. 
There he wrote the House of the Seven Gables^ 
published ill 1851, one of the most elaborate and 
powerfully drawn of his later volumes. 

In the preface to this work Mr. Hawthorne es¬ 
tablishes a separation between the demands of the 
novel and the romance, and under the privilege of 


the latter, sets up his c/aim to a certain degree of 
liceni-e in the treatment of the characters and in¬ 
cidents of his coming story. This license is in the 
direction of the spiritualities of the jiicce, in fa¬ 
vor of a process semi-allegorical, by which an 
acute analysis may be wrought out, and the truth 
of l^eling'be minutely elaborated; an apology, 
in fact, for the preference of character to action, 
and of character for that which is allied to the 
darker elements of life—the dread blossoming of 
evil in the soul, and its fearful retributions. The 
House of the Seven Gables, one for each deadly 
sin, may be no unmeet adumbration of the cor¬ 
rupted soul of man. It is a ghostly, mouldy 
abode, built in some eclipse of the sun, and raftered 
with curs(s dark; founded on a ^rave, and send¬ 
ing its turrets heavenward, as the lightning rod 
transcends its curnmit, to invite the wrath super¬ 
nal. Every darker shadow of human liie lingers 
in and about its melancholy shelter. There all 
the passions allied to crime,—pride in its intensity, 
avarice with its steely grii)e, and unrelenting con¬ 
science, are to be expiated in the house built on 
injustice. Wealth there withers, and the human 
heart grows cold: and thither are brought as 
accessories the chill glance of speculative jihiloso- 
phy, the descending hopes of the aged laborer, 
who-^e vision closes on the workhouse,'the poor 
necessities of the humblert means of livelihood, 
the bodily and mental dilapidation of a wasted 
life. 

A residence for woman, child and man, 

A dwelling-place,—and yet no habitation 
A Home,—but under some prodigious baa 
Of excommunication. 

O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear; 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 

And said as plain ap whisper in the ear, 

Ihe place is haunted I 

Yet the sunshine casts its rays into the old 
building, as it must, were it only to show us the 
darkness. 

The story of the House of the Seven Gables is 
a tale of retribution, of expiation, extending over 
a period of two hundred years, it taking all that 
while to lay the ghost of the earliert victim, in 
the time of the Salem witchcraft; for, it is to 
Salem that this blackened old dwelling, mildewed 
With easterly scud, belongs. The yeoman who 
originally struck his spade into the spot, by the 
side of a crystal spring, was hanged for a^vizard, 
under the afflictive dispensation of Cotton Mather. 
His land passed by fi)rce of law under cover of an 
old sweeping grant from the State, though not 
without hard words and thoughts and litigations, 
to the possession of the Ahab of the Vineyard, 
Colonel Pynoheon, the founder of the house, 
whose statuesque death-scene was the first inci¬ 
dent of the strongly ribbed tenement built on the 
ground thus suspiciously acquired. It was a pro¬ 
phecy of the old wizard on his execution at Gal¬ 
lows’ Hill, looking steadfastly at his rival, the 
Colonel, who was there, watching the scene on 
horseback, that “ God would give him blood to 
drink.” The sudden death of apoplexy was there¬ 
after minis;:ered to the magnates of the Pyn- 
cheon family. After an introductory chapter 
detailing this early history of the house, we are 
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introduced to its broken fortunes of the present 
day, in its decline. An old maid is its one tenant, 
left there with a life interest in the premises by 
the late owner, whose vast wealth passed into the 
hands of a cousin, who immediately, touched by 
this talisman of property, was transformed from 
a youth of dissipation into a high, cold, and 
worldly state of respectability- His portrait is 
drawn in the volume with the repeated linmings 
and labor of a Titian, who, it is known, would 
expend several years upon a human head. We 
see him in every light, walk leisurely round the 
vast circle of tliat magical outline, his social posi¬ 
tion, till we close in upon the man, narrowing 
slowly to his centre of taLsity and selfishness. For 
a thorough witch laugh over fallen hollow-heart¬ 
edness and pretence, there is a terrible sardonic 
greeting in the roll-call of his uncompleted day’s 
performances as he sits in the fatal chamber, 
death-cold, having drunk the blood of the ancient 
cur^e. Other inmates gather round old maid 
Hepzibah. A remote gaWe is rented to a young 
artist, a dagnerreotypist, and then comC' upon the 
scene the brother of the old maid, Clifford Pyn- 
cheon, one day let out from life incarceration for 
—what circumstantial evidence had brought home 
to him—^the murder of the late family head. 
Thirty years had obliterated most of this man’s 
moml and inteliectual nature, save in a certain 
blending of the two with his physical instinct for 
the sensuous and beautiful. A rare character that 
for our spiritual limner to work upon ] The agent 
he has provided, nature’s ministrant to this feeble¬ 
ness and disease, to aid in the rebuilding of the 
man, is a sprig of unconscious spontaneous girl¬ 
hood—who enters the thick shades of the dwell¬ 
ing of disaster as a sunbeam, to purify and nou¬ 
rish its st^nant life. Very beautiful is this con¬ 
ception, and subtly wrought the chapters in which 
the relation is developed. Then we have the 
sacrifice of pride and solitary misanthropy in the 
petty retail shop Hepzibah opens for the increas¬ 
ing needs of the rusty mansion. 

The scene passes on, while Hepzibah, her exist- i 
ence bound up in the resuscitation of Clifford, sup- j 
ported by the salient life of the youthful woman¬ 
hood of Phoebe, fulfils her destiny at the Old House 
—^where, for a little sprinkling of pleasantry to 
this sombre tide, comes a voracious boy to devom 
the gingerbread Jim Grows, elephants, and other 
seductive fry of the quaintly arranged window. 
His stuffed hide is a relief to the empty-waistcoat- 
ed ghosts moving within. There is a humble fel¬ 
low too, one Uncle Vernier, a good-natured servi¬ 
tor at small chores—a poor devil in the eye of 
the world—of whom Hawthorne, with kindly 
eye, makes something by digging down under his 
tattered habiliments to his better-preserved hu¬ 
man heart. He comes to the shop, and is a kind 
of out-of-door appendant to the fortunes of the 
house. 

The Nemesis of the House is pressing for a new 
victim. Judge Pyncheon’s thoughts are intent on 
an old hobby of the establishment, the procure¬ 
ment of a deed which was missing, and which 
was the evidence wanting to complete the title to 
a certain vast New Hampshire gmnt—portent¬ 
ous and arch-deceiving ignis fatuus of the family. 
Clifford is supposed to know something of this 
matter; but, knowledge or not, the Judge is the 


one man in the world whom he will not meet. 
Every instinct of liis nature rises within him, in 
selt-protection of his weak, sensitive life, against 
the stern magnetic power of the coarse, granite 
judge. More than that lies underneath. Clif¬ 
ford had been unjustly convicted by those sus¬ 
picious death-marks of his suddenly deceu'^d rela¬ 
tive—and the Judge had suffered it, holding all 
the time the key wdiich would have unlocked the 
mystery,—besidessome other shades of criminality. 
To escape an interview with this man, Clifford 
and Hepzibah leave the house in flight, while 
Judge Pyncheon sits in the apartment of his old 
ancestor, waiting for him. He is dead in his chair 
of apoplexy. 

The fortunes of the House, after this tremen¬ 
dous purgation, look more brightly for the future. 
Tlie diverted patrimony of his ex-respectability— 
the Governor in posse of Massachusetts—returns 
to its true channel to irrigate the dry heart of the 
Old Maid, and furnish Clifford the luxuries of the 
beautiful. The dagnerreotypist, who turns out to 
be the descendant of the wizard,—the inventor 
of the curse—marries Phoebe, of course, and the 
parties have left the Old House, mouldering away 
in its by-street, for the sunny realm of a country 
summer retreat. 

A Wonder Booh for Boys and Girls^ a series 
of delicately modernized versions of old classical 
myths and legends, followed, in a vein of fancy, 
pleasantry, and earnert sympathy, with the fresh 
simple mind of childhood. 

Several small earlier volumes of a similar 
adaptation for the young, entitled Qrandfat'her'‘s 
Ohair^ in which biographical events of the old 
Puritan history were arranged about that fami¬ 
ly heirloom, with another volume of Biographical 
' &ories^ were al'O about this time coll^t^ and 
published together. 

Then came in answer to the inoreasing demand, 
a new collection from the bountiful stock of the 
magazines and annuals, The Snow Intake and 
othir Twice Told Tales^ at least as quaint, poetic^ 
and reflective as its predecessors. 

Hawi:home had now attained those unexpected 
desiderata, a public and a purse, and with the con¬ 
tents of the latter he purchased a house in Concord 
—^not the Old Manse, for that had passed into 
the hands of a son of the old clergyman; but a 
cottage once occupied by Alcott, the philosopher 
of the Orphic Sayings. His latest book, the Blithe- 
dale Romance^ dates from this new home, the 
‘^Way>ide.” 

It has been generally understood that the cha¬ 
racter of Zenobia in this work was drawn, in 
some of its traits, from the late Margaret Fuller, 
who was an occasional visitor to the actual Brook 
Farm. The work, however, is anything hut a 
literal description. In philosophical delineation 
of character, and its exhibition of the needs and 
shortcomings of certain attempts at improvement 
of the social state, set in a framework of imagina¬ 
tive romance, it is one of the mort original and 
inventive of the authors productions. 

In 1852, when his old friend and college com¬ 
panion, Franklin Pierce, was nominated for the 
Presidency, Mr. Hawthorne came forward as his 
biographer—a work which he executed in mode¬ 
rate space and with literary decorum. When the 
President was duly install^ the following year, 
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HawtRorae was not fbrgottefn. One of tlie most 
lucrative offices of the government was bestowed 
upon him—the consulship at Liverpool—which 
he letained till 1857. 



The neglect of Hawthome'^s early writings 
compared with the subsecinent acknowledgment 
of their merits, is a noticeable fact in the history 
of American literature. He has himself spoken 
of it. In a preface to a new edition of the Tales^ 
in 1851, he says: “The author of ‘Twice Told 
Tales’ has a claim to one distinction, which, as 
none of Ins literary brethren will care about dis¬ 
puting it with him, he need not be afraid to men¬ 
tion. He was, for a good many years, the ob¬ 
scurest man of letters in America. These stories 
were published in magazines and annuals, ex¬ 
tending over a period of ten or tAvelve years, and 
comprising the whole of the writer’s young man¬ 
hood, without making (so far as he has ever been 
aware) the slightest impression on the public. 
One or two among them, the ‘Rill from the 
Town Pump,’ in perhaps a greater degree than 
any other, had a pretty wide newspaper cii'cula- 
tion; as for the rest, he has no ground for sup¬ 
posing that, on their first appearance, they met 
with the good or evil fortune to be read by any¬ 
body.” And he goes on to say how the most 
“ efiervescent ” period of his productive faculties 
was* cliilled by this neglect. He burnt at this 
period many of his writings quite as good as 
what the public have since eagerly called for. 

This early neglect is the more remarkable, as 
there is scarcely a trait of his later writings 
which did not exist in perfection in the first told 
.tales. Without undervaluing the dramatic unity, 
the constructive ability, and the philosophical 
development of the Scarlet Letter, the House with 
the Seven Gables, and the Blithedale Romance, 
this neglect was the more extraordinary look¬ 
ing at the maturity and finished execution of the 
early writings, which contained something more 
than the germ of the author’s later and more 
successful volumes. Though in the longer works, 


dramatic unity of plot, sustained description, 
and acute analysis, are supported beyond the op¬ 
portunities of a short tale, it would be easy to 
enumerate sketches of ordinary length in the 
early writings which exhibit these qualities to 
advantage. The genius of Mr. Hawthorne, from 
the outset, has been marked by its thorough mas¬ 
tery of means and ends. Even his style is of that 
nature of simplicity,—a pure, colorless medium of 
his thought—that it seems to have attained its 
perfection at once, without undergoing those 
changes which mark the improvements of writers 
of composite qualities. The whole matter which 
he works in is subdued to his hand; so that the 
plain current of his language, without any foreign 
aid of ornament, is equal to all his necessities, 
whether he is in company with the laughter of 
pla^Tul children, the dignified ancestral associa¬ 
tions of family or histojy, or the subtle terrors 
and dismays of the .spiritual world. The calm, 
equable, full, unvarying style is everywhere suf¬ 
ficient. 

In the mastery of the supernatural, or rather 
spiritual, working in the darker passages of life, 
the emotions of guilt and pain, the shadows which 
cross the happiest existence, Hawthorne has a 
peculiar vein of his own. For these effects he 
relies upon the subtle analogies or inorulities 
which he traces with exquisite skill, finding con¬ 
stantly in nature, art, and the coinmonest ex¬ 
periences of life, the ready material of his weird 
and gentle homilies. This fondness for allegory 
and the parable reacts upon his every-day topics, 
giving to his description fulness and circum¬ 
stantiality of detail, to which he is invited by his 
warm sympathy with what is passing on about 
him. However barren the world may appear to 
many minds, it is full of significance to him. In 
his solitude and retirement, for into whatever pub¬ 
lic positions be may be oddly cast be will always 
bo in retirement, the genins of the author will 
create pictures to delight, solace, and instruct 
the players of the busy world, who see less of the 
game than this keen-sighted, sympathetic looker- 
on. 

TOE GRAY CHAMPIOir. 

There was once a time when Rew England groan¬ 
ed under the actual pressure of heavier wrongs than 
those threatened ones which brought on the Revo- 
tion. James IT., the bigoted successor of Charles the 
VoTuptuous, had annulled the charters of all the 
colonies, and sent a harsh and unprincipled soldier 
to take away our liberties and endanger our reli¬ 
gion. The administration of Sir Edmund Andros 
lacked scarcely a single characteristic of tyranny; 
a Governor and Council, holding office from the 
King, and .wholly independent of the country; laws 
made and taxes levied without concurrence of the 
people, immediate or by their representatives; the 
rights of private citizens violated, and the titles of 
all landed property declared void; the voice of 
complaint stifled by restrictions on the press; and 
finally, disaffection overawed by the first band of 
mercenary troops that ever marched on our free 
soil. For two years our ancestors were kept in sul¬ 
len submission, by that filial love which had invaria¬ 
bly secured their allegiance to the mother country, 
whether its head chanced to be a Parliament, Pro¬ 
tector, or popish Monarch, Till these evil times, 
however, such allegiance had been merely nominal, 
and the colonists had ruled themselves, enjoying 
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far more freedom than is even yet the privil^e of 
the native subjects of Great Britaia. 

At length, a rumor reached our shores, that the 
Prince of Orange had ventured on an enterprise, the 
success of which would be the triumph of civil and 
religious rights and tiie salvation of New England. 
It was but a doubtful whisper; it might be false, or 
the attempt might fail; and, in either case, the man 
that stirred against King James wouhl lose his 
head. Still the intelligence produced a marked 
effect The people smiled mysteriously in the 
streets, and threw bold glances at their oppressors; 
while far and wide there was a subdued and silent 
agitation, as if the slightest signal would rouse the 
wliole land from its riuggish despondency. Aware 
of their danger, the rulei*s resolved to avert it by an 
imposing display of strength, and perhaps to confirm 
their despotism by yet harsher measures. One 
afternoon in April, 1689, Sir Edmund Andros and 
his favorite councillors, being warm with wine, 
assembled the red-coats of the Governor’s Guard, 
and made their appearance in the streets of Boston. 
The sun was near setting when the march com¬ 
menced. 

The roll of the drum, at that unquiet crisis, seem¬ 
ed to go through the streets less as the martial music 
of the soldiers, than as a muster-call to the inhabit¬ 
ants themselves. A multitude, by various avenues, 
assembled in King street, v(hich was destined to be 
the scene, nearly a century afterwards, of another 
encounter between the troops of Britain and a peo¬ 
ple struggling against her tyranny. Though more 
than sixty years had elapsed since the Pilgrims 
came, this crowd of their descendants still showed 
the strong and sombre features of their character, 
perhaps more strikingly in such a stern emergency 
than on happier occasions. There was the sober 
garb, the general severity of mien, the gloomy but 
undismayed expression, the scriptural forms of 
speech, and the confidence in Heaven’s blessing on i 
a rigliteous cause, which would have marked a band 
of the original Puribmsy when fcreatened by some 
peril of the wildemesa Indeed, it was not yet 
time for the old spirit to be extinct; since there 
were men in the street, that day, who had worship¬ 
ped there beneath the trees, before a house was 
reared to the God for whom they had become 
exiles. Old soldiers of the Parliament were here 
too, smiling grimly at the thought that their aged 
arms might strike another blow against the house 
of Stuart Here, also, were the veterans of King 
Philip’s war, who had burned villages and slaugh¬ 
tered young and old with pious fierceness, while 
the godly souls throughout the land were heljyng 
them with prayer. Several ministers were seattei*ed 
among the crowd, which, unlike all other mobs, 
regarded them with such reverence, as if there were 
sanctity in their very garments. These holy men 
exerted their influence to quiet the people, but not 
to disperse them. Meantime, the purpose of the 
Governor in disturbing the peace of the town, at a 
period when tlie slightest commotion might throw 
the country into a ferment, was almost the universal 
subject of inquiry, and variously explained. 

“Satan will strike his master-stroke presently,” 
cried some, “ because he knoweth that his time is 
short All our godly pastors are to be dragged to 
prison! We shall see them, at a Smithfield fire in 
King street! ” 

Hereupon, the people of each parish gathered 
closer round their minister, who looked calmly 
upwards and assumed a more apostolic dignity, as 
well befitted a candidate for the highest honor of 
his profession, the crown of martyrdom- It was 
actually fancied, at that period, that New England 
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might have a John Rogers of her own, to take the 
pWe of that worthy in the Primer. 

“ The Pope of Rome has given orders for a new 
St. Bartholomew I ” cried others. “We are to be 
massacred, man and male child I” 

Neither was this rumor wholly discredited, al¬ 
though the wiser class believed the Governor’s 
object somewhat less atrocious. His predecessor 
under the old charter, Bradstreet, a venerable com¬ 
panion of the first settlers, was known to be in 
town. There were pounds for conjecturing, that 
Sir Edmuiid Andros intended at once to strike ter¬ 
ror by a parade of military force, and to confound 
the opposite faction by possessing himself of tlieir 
chief 

“Stand firm for the old charter. Governor!” 
shouted the crowd, seizing upon the idea. “The 
good old Governor Bradstreet! ” 

While this cry was at the loudest, the people 
were surprised by the well-known figure of Gover¬ 
nor Bradstreet himself, a patriarch of nearly ninety, 
who appeared on the ^evated steps of a door, and, 
with characteristic mildness, besought them to sub¬ 
mit to the constituted authorities. 

“ My children,” concluded this venerable person, 
“do nothing rashly. Cry not aloud, but pray for 
the welfare of New England, and expect patiently 
what the Lord will do in this manner 1 ” 

The event was soon to be decided All this time 
the roll of the drum had been approaching through 
Comhill, Icuiler and deeper, till, with reverberations 
from house to house, and the regular tramp of mar¬ 
tial footsteps, it burst into the street. A double 
rank of soldiers made their appearance, occupying 
the whole breadth of the passage, with shouldered 
matchlocks, and matches burning, so as to present a 
row of fires in the dusk. Their steady march was 
like the progress of a machine, that would roll 
irresistibly over everything in its way. Next, 

' moving slowly, with a confused clatter of hoo^ on 
the pavement, rode a party of mounted gentieiueii, 
the central figure being Sir Edmund Andros, elderly, 
but erect and soldier-like. Those around Mm were 
his favorite councillors, and the bitterest foes of New 
England. At his right hand rode Edward Ran-r 
dolph, our arch enemy, that “ blasted wretch,” as 
Cotton Mather calls him, who achieved the downfall 
of our ancient government, and was foliovred with a 
sensible curse through life and to his grave. On the 
other side was BuHivant, scattering jests and 
mockery as he rode along. Dudley came behind, 
with a downcast look, dreading, as well he might, 
to meet the indignant gaze of the people, who 
beheld him, their only countiymaii by birth, among 
the oppressors of his native land. The captain of a 
frigate in the harbor, and two or three civil officers 
under tlie Crown, were also there. But the figure 
w'hieh most attracted the public eye, and stirred up 
the deepest feeling, was the Episcopal clergyman qi 
King’s Chapel, riding haughtily among the magis¬ 
trates in his priestly vestments, the fitting represen¬ 
tative of prelacy and persecution, the union of church 
and state, and all those abominations which had 
driven the Puritans to the wilderness. Another 
guard of soldiers, in double rank, brought up the 
rear. 

The whole scene was a picture of the condition 
of New England, and its moral, the deformity of 
any government that does not grow out of the na¬ 
ture of things and the character of the people. On 
one side the religious multitude, with their sad 
visages and dark attire, and on the other, the group 
of despotic rulers, with the high churchman in the 
midst, and here and there a crucifix at their bosoms, 
all magnificently clad, flushed with wine, proud of 
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unjust anthoTaty, and scoffing at the universal groan. 
And the mercenary soldiers, waiting but the word 
to deluge the street with blood, showed the only 
means by which obedience could be secured. 

Ob I Lo! d of Hosts i ” cried a Toice among the 
crowd, “ provide a Champion for thy people I ” 

This ejicnlation was loudly uttered, and served 
as a herald^s cry to iritiodxice a remarkable per- 
fiorage. Ihe ciowd had rolled back, and were now 
huddled together nenrly at the extremity of the 
street, while the soldiei-s had advanced no more 
than a third of its lei.gth. The intervening space 
was empty—a paved solitude, between lofty edifie^, 
which threw almost a twilight shadow over it. 
Suddenly, there was seen the figure of an ancient 
man, who seemed to have emeiged from amoi g the 
people, and was w'alkii g by himscdf along the centre 
of the street, to confront the armed band. He wore 
the old Pui'itan dress, a dark cloak and a steeple- 
crowned hat, in the fashion of at least fifty years 
before, with a heavy sword upon his thigh, but a 
staff in his hand, to assist the tremulous gait of 
age. 

When at some distance from the multitude, the 
old man turned slowly round, displaying a face of 
antique maiesty, rendei-ed doubly venerable by the 
hoary beard that descended on his'breast. lie made 
a gesture at once of encouragement and warning, 
then turned again and resumed his way. 

'* Who is this gray patriarch ? ” asked the young 
men of their sires. 

^ Who is this venerable brother ? ” asked the old 
men among themselves. 

But none eonld make reply. The fathers of the 
people, those of foui*&eore years- and upwards, were 
disturbed, deeming it strange that they should for¬ 
get one of such evident nntliority, whom they must 
have known in their early days, the associate of 
“Winthrop and all the old Councillors, giving laws, 
and making prayers, and leadii g them against the 
savage. The elderly men ought to have remember¬ 
ed him, too, with locks as gray in their youth, as 
their own were now. And the young! How could 
he have passed so utterly from their memories—^that 
hoary sire, the relic of loi g departed times, whose 
awful benediction had surely been bestowed on their 
uncovered heads in childhood. 

“Whence did he come? What is his purpose? 
Who can this old man be ? ” whispered the wondering 
erowd. 

Meanwhile, the venerable stranger, staff in hand, 
was pursuing his solitary walk along the centre of 
the street. As he drew near the advancing soldiers, 
and as the roll of their drum came full upon his ear, 
■the old man raised himself to a loftier mien, while 
tlie decrepitude of age seemed to full from his shoul- 
dei’s, leaving him in gray but unbroken dignity, 
hTow, he marched onwards xvith a warrior’s step, 
keeping time to the military iiiusic. Thus the aged 
foi*m advanced on one side, and the whole parade of 
soldiers and magistrates on the other, till, when 
scarcely twenty 3 ’ards remained between, the old 
man grasped his staff by the middle, and held it be¬ 
fore him like a leader’s truncheon. 

“Standi” died he. 

Tiie eye, the face, and attitude of command; the 
solemn 3 "et warlike peal of that voice, fit either to 
rule a host in the battle-field or be rnised to God in 
prayer, were irresistible. At the old man’s word 
and outstretched arm, the roll of the drum vas 
hushed at onee, and the advanciiig line stood still. 
A tremulous enthusiasm seized upon tlie multitude. 
That stately form, combining the leader and the 
saint, so gray, so dimly seen, in such an ancient 
garb, could only belong to some old champion of 


the righteous cause, whom the oppressor’s drum 
had summoned from his grave. They raised a shout 
of awe and exultation, and looked for the deliver¬ 
ance of New England. 

The Governor, and the gentlemen of his party, 
perceiving themselves brought to an unexpected 
stand, rode hastily forward, as if they would have 
pressed their snorting and affrighted horses right 
against the hoary apparition. He, however, blenched 
not a step, but glancing his severe eye round the 
group which half encompassed him, at last bent it 
sternly on Sir Edmund Andros. One would have 
thtuight that the dark old man was chief ruler 
there, and that the Governor and Council, with sol- 
diei*s at their back, representing the whole power 
and authority of the Crown, had no alternative but 
obedience. 

“What does this old fellow berel cried Edward 
Randolph, fiercely. “ On, Sir Edmund I Bid the 
soldiers forward, and give the dotard the same 
choice that you give all his countrymen—to stand 
aside -or be trampled on I ” 

“ Kay, nay, let us show respect to the good grand- 
sire,” said Bullivant, laughing. “ See you not he is 
some old round-headed dignitary, who hath lain 
asleep these thirty yeai's, and knows nothing of the 
change of times? Doubtless, he thinks to put us 
down with a proclamation in Old Noll’s name ! ” 

“Are yon mad, old m^n ?” demanded Sir Edmund 
Andros, m loud and harsh tones. “How dare you 
stay the march of King James’s Governor ? ” 

“I have staid the march of a King himself, ere 
now,” replied the gray figure, with stern composure. 
“I am here. Sir Governor, because the cry of an 
oppressed people hath disturbed me in my secret 
place; and beseeching this favor earnestly of the 
Lord, it was vouchsafed me to appear once again 
on earth in the good old cause of his saints. And 
what speak ye of James? There is no.longer a 
popish tyrnnt on the throne of England, and hj to¬ 
morrow noon his name shall be a by-word in this 
very street, where ye would make it a W'ord of ter¬ 
ror. Back, thou that wast a Governor, back I With 
this night thy power i's ended—to-morrow, the 
prison!—^back, lest I foretell the scaffold! ” 

The people had been drawing nearer and nearer, 
and drinking in the words of their champion, who 
spoke in accents long disused, like one unaccustomed 
to convei'se, except with the dead of many years 
ago. But his voice stirred their soulsv They con¬ 
fronted the soldiers, not wholly without arms, and 
ready to convert the very stones of the street into 
deadly weapons. Sir Edmund Andros looked at 
the, old man; then he cast his hard and cruel eye 
over the multitude, and beheld them' burning with 
that lurid wratli, so difficult to kindle or to quench; 
aiid again he fixed his gaze on the aged form, 
which s;^ood obscurely in. an open space, where 
neither friend nor foe had thrust himself. What 
were his tiioughtSi he uttered no word which might 
discover. But whether the oppressor was over¬ 
awed by the Gray Ghampion’s look, or perceived 
his peril in the threatening attitude of the peo[)le, it 
is certain that he gave back, and ordered his soldiers 
to commence a slow and guarded retreat. Before 
another sunset, the Governor, and all that rode so 
proudly with him, were prisoners, and long ere it 
was known that James had abdicated King William 
was proclaimed throughout New England. 

But where was tlie Gray Champion? Some 
reported that when the troops had gone from King 
street, and the people were thronging tumultuously 
in their rear, Bradstreet, the aged Governor, was 
seen to embrace a form more aged tlian his own. 
Others soberly affirmed, that while they marvelled 
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at the Ten enable grandetir of his aspect, the old man 
had faded from their eyes, melting slowly into the 
hues of twilight, till where he stood there was an 
empty space. But all agreed that the hoaiy shape 
was gone. The men of that generation watched 
for his reappearance, in sunshine and in twilight, 
but never saw him more, nor knew when his fune¬ 
ral passed, nor where his gravestone was. 

And who was the Gray Champion? Perhaps his 
name might be found in the records of that stern 
Court of Justice which passed a sentence too mighty 
for the age, but glorious in all after times for its 
humbling lesson to the monarch and its high ex¬ 
ample to the subject I have heard, that whenever 
the descendants of the Puiitans are to show the 
spirit of their sires the old man appears again. 
When eighty years had passed he walked once more 
in King street Five years later, in the twilight of 
an April morning, he stood on the green, beside 
the meeting-house, at X*exington, where now the 
obelisk of granite, with a slab of slate inlaid, com¬ 
memorates the first fallen of the Revolution- And 
when our fathers were toiling at the breastwork on 
Bunker’s Hill, all through that night the old war¬ 
rior walked his rounds. Long, long may it be 
ere it comes again 1 His hour is one of darkness, 
and adversity and periL But should domestic 
tyranny oppress us, or the invader’s step pollute our 
soil, still may the Gray Champion come; for he is 
the type of New England’s hereditary spirit; and 
his sha lowy march on the eve of danger must ever 
be the pledge that New England’s sons will vindi¬ 
cate their ancestiy. 

SIGHTS A STHTEPLE. 

So! I have climbed high, and my reward is small 
Here I stand, with wearied knees, earth, indeed, at 
a dizzy depth below, but heaven far, far beyond 
me sti'lL 0 that I could soar up into the very 
zenith, where man never breathed, nor eagle ever 
flew, and where the ethereal azure melts away from 
the eye, and appears only a deepened shade of 
nothingness 1 An d yet I shiver at that cold and 
solitary thought. What clouds are ^hering in the 
golden west, with direful intent a^iinst the bright¬ 
ness and the warmth of this summer afternoon! 
Thev are ponderous air-^hips, black as death, and 
freighted with the tempest; and at intervals their 
thunder, the signal-guns of that unearthly squadron, 
rolls distant along the deep of heaven. These 
nearer heaps of fleecy vapor—^methiiiks I could roll 
and toss upon them the whole day long!—^seem 
scattered here and there, for the repose of tired pil¬ 
grims through the sky. Perhaps—for who can 
tell ?—beautiful spirits are disporting themselves 
there, and will bless my mortal eye with the brief 
appearance of their curly locks of golden light, and 
laughing faces, fair and faint as the people of a rosy 
dream. Or, where the floating mass so imperfectly 
obstructs the color of the firmament, a slender foot 
and fairy limb, resting too heavily upon the fml 
support, may be thrust through, and suddenly wi^- 
drawn, while longing fancy follows them in vain. 
Yonder again is an airy archipelago,^ where the 
sunbeams love to linger in their journeyings through 
space. Every one of those little clouds has been 
dipped and steeped in radiance, which the slighl^t 
pre^ure might disengage in^ silvery profusion, like 
water wrung from a sea-maid’s hair. Bright they 
are as a young man’s visions, and, like them, would 
be realized in ehillness, obscurity, and tears. I will 
look on them no more. 

In three parts of the visible circle, whose centre 
is this spire, I discern cultivated^ fields, villages, 
white country-seats, the waving lines of rivulets, 
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little placid lakes, and here and there a rising 
ground, that would fain be termed a hill On the 
fourth side is the sea, stretching away towards a 
viewless boundary, blue and calm, except where the 
passing anger of a shadow flits across its surface, 
and is gona Hitherward, a broad inlet penetrates 
far into the land; on the verge of the harbor, 
form^ by its extremity, is a town; and over it am 
I, a watchman, all-heeding and u iheeding. Oh! 
that the multitude of chimneys could speak, like 
those of Madrid, and betray, in smoky whispers, the 
secrets of all who, since their first foundation, have 
assembled at the hearths within! Oh, that the 
Limping Devil of Le would perch beside me 
here, extend his wand over this contiguity of roofs, 
uncover every chamber, and make me familiar with 
their inhabitants! The most desirable mode of 
existence might be that of a spiritualized Paul Pry, 
hovering invisible round man and woman, witness¬ 
ing their deeds, searching into their hearts, borrow¬ 
ing brightness from their felicity, and shade_ from 
their sorrow, and retaining no emotion peculiar to 
himself But none of these things are possible; and 
if I would know the interior of bri^k walls, or the 
mystery of human bosoms, I can but guess. 

Yonder is a fair street, extending north and 
south. The stately mansions are placed each on its 
carpet of verdant grass, and -a long flight of steps 
descends from every door to the pavement. Orna¬ 
mental trees, the broad-leafed horse chestnut, the elm 
so lofty and bending, the graceful but infrequent wil¬ 
low, and others whereof I know not the names, 
grow thrivingly among brick and stone. The obli(^ue 
rays of the sun are intercepted by these green citi¬ 
zens, and by the houses, so that one side of the 
street is a shaded and pleasant walk. On its whole 
extent there is now but a single passenger, advanc¬ 
ing from the upper end; and he, unless distance, 
and the medium of a pocket-spyglass do him more 
than justice, is a fine young man of twenty. He 
saunters slowly forward, slapping his left hand with 
his folded gloves, bending his eyes upon the pave¬ 
ment, and sometimes raising them to throw a glance 
before him. Certainly, he has a jpensive air. Is be 
in doubt, or in debt? Is be, if the question be 
allowable, in love? Does he strive to be melan¬ 
choly and gentlemanlike ? Or, is he merely over¬ 
come by tlie heat ? But I bid him farewell, for the 
pr^ent. The door of one of the houses,-an aristo¬ 
cratic edifice, with curtains of purple and gold wav¬ 
ing from the windows, is now opened, and down 
the steps come two ladies, swinging their parasols, 
and lightly arrayed for a summer ramble. Both 
are young, both are pretty; but methinks the left 
hanS lass is the fairer of the twain ; and though she 
be so serious at this moment, I could swear that 
there is a treasure of gentle fun within her. They 
stand talking a little while upon the steps, and 
finally proceed up the street. Meantime, as their 
faces are now turned from me, I may look else¬ 
where. 

Upon that wharf, and down the corresponding 
street, is a busy contrast to the quiet scene which I 
have just noticed. Business evidently has its centre 
there, and many a man is wasting the summer after¬ 
noon in labor and anxiety, in losing riches, or in 
gaining them, when he would be wiser to flee away 
to some pleasant country village, or shaded lake in 
the forest, or wild and cool sea-beach. I see vess^ 
unlading at the wharf, and precious merchandise 
strown upon the ground, abundantly as at the bottom 
of the sea, that market whence no goods return, and 
where there is no captain nor supercargo to render 
an account of sales. Here, the clerks are diligent 
with their paper and pencils, and sailors ply the block 
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and taclcle that hang over the hold, accompanying 
their toil with cries, long drawn and ronghly melo¬ 
dious, till the bales and puncheons ascej-.d to upper 
air. At a little distance, a group^of gentlemen are 
assembled round the door of a warehouse. Grave 
senioi*s be they, and I would wager—if it were safe, 
in these times, to be responsible for any one—^that 
the le<ast eminent among them, might vie with old 
Vineentio, that incomparable trafficker of Pisa. I can 
even select the wealthiest of the company. It is the 
elderly personage, in somewhat rusty black, with 
powdered hair, the superfluous whiteness of which is 
visible upon the cape of his coat. His twenty ships 
are wafted on some of their many courses by every 
breeze that blows, and his name—^I will venture to 
say, though I know it not—^is a familiar sound 
among the far separated merchants of Europe and 
the Indies. 

But I bestow too mueli of my attention in this 
quarter. On looking again to the long and shady 
walk, I perceive that the two fair girls have encoun¬ 
tered the young man. After a sort of shyness in the 
recognition, he turns back with them. Moreover, he 
has sanctioned my taste in regard to his companions 
by placing himself on the inner side of the pavement, 
nearest the Yenus to whom I—enacting, on a steeple- 
top, the part of Paris on the top of Ida—adjudged 
the golden apple. 

In two streets, converging at right angles towards 
my watehtower, I distinguish three different proces¬ 
sions. One is a proud aiTay of voluntary soldiers in 
bright uniform, resembling from the height whence 
I look down, the painted veterans that gams<»n the 
windows of a toyshop. And yet, it stirs my heart; 
their regular advance, their nodding plumes, the sun- 
flash on their bayonets and musket-barrels, the roll 
of their drums ascending past me, and the fife ever and 
anon piercing through—^these tilings have wakened 
a warlike fire, peaceful though I be. Close to their 
rear mnrelies a battalion of schoolboys, ranged in 
crooked and irregular platoons, shouldering sticks, 
thumping a harsh and unripe clatter from an instru¬ 
ment of tin, and ridiculously aping the intricate 
manoeuvres of the foremost band. Nevertheless, as 
slight differences are scarcely perceptible from a 
church spire, one might be tempted to ask, ‘ Which 
are the boys?’—or rather, ' WTiich the men ?’ But, 
leaving these, let us turn to the third procession, 
which, though sadder in outward show, may excite 
identical reflections in the thoughtful mind. It is a 
funeral A h earse, drawn by a black and bony steed, 
and covered by a dusty pall; two or three coaches 
rumbling over the stones, their drivers half asleep; a 
dozen couple of careless moxirners in their every-day 
attire; such was not the fashion of our fathers, when 
they carried a friend to his grave. There is now no 
doleful clang of the bell, to prochiim sorrow to the 
town. Was the King of Terrors more awful in those 
days than in our own, that wisdom and philosophy 
have been able to produce this change ? Not sv. 
Here is a proof that he retains his proper majesty. 
Themilitary men, and themilitary boys, are wheeling 
round the corner, and meet the funeral full in the 
face. Immediately, the drum is silent, all but the tap 
that regulates each simultaneous footfall. The soldiers 
yield the path to the dusty heai'se and unpretending 
train, and the children quit their ranks, and cluster 
on the sidewalks, with timorous and instinctive curi¬ 
osity, Ihe mourners enter the church-yard at the 
base of the steeple, and pause by an open grave 
among the burial-stones ; the lightning glimmers on 
them as they lower down the coffin, and the thunder 
rattles heavily while they throw the earth upon its 
lid. Verily, the shower is near, and I tremble for 


the yoiirg man and the girls, who have now disap-. 
peared from the long and shady street. 

How various are the situsitions of the people covered 
by the roofs beneath me, and how diversified aie the 
events at this moment befalling them! Ihe new¬ 
born, the aged, the dying, the strong in life, and the 
recent dead, are in the chambers of these many man¬ 
sions. The full of hope, the happy, the miseiable, 
and the desperate, dwell together within the circle 
of my glance. In some of the houses over which my 
eyes roam so coldly, guilt is entering into hearts 
that are still tenanted by a debased and tiodden 
virtue—^giiilt is on the very edge of commission, and 
the impending deed might be averted; guilt is done, 
and the criminal wonders if it be irrevocable. There 
are broad thoughts struggling in my mind, and, 
were I able to give them distinctness, they would 
make their way in eloquence. Lo ! the ruin-drops 
are descending. 

The clouds, within a little time, have gathered over 
all the sky, hanging heavily, as if about to drop in 
one unbroken mass upon the earth. . At intervals, the 
lightning flashes from’ their brooding hearts, quivers, 
disappeai's, and then comes the thunder, travelling 
'slowly after its twin-born flanm. A strong wind has 
sprung up, howls through the darkened streets, and 
raises the dust in dense bodies, to rebel against the 
approaching storm. The disbanded soldieis fly, the 
funeral has already vanished like its dead, and all 
people hurry homeward—all that have a home; 
while a few lounge by the corners, or trudge on des¬ 
perately, at their leisure. In a narrow lane, which 
communicates with the shady street, I discern the rich 
old merchant, putting himself to the top of his speed, 
lest the I’ain should convert his hair-powder to a paste. 
Unhappy gentleman 1 By the slow vehemence, and 
painful moderation wherewith he journeys, it is but 
too evident that Podagra has left its thrilling tender¬ 
ness in his great toe. But yondei', at a far more 
rapid pace, come three other of my acquaintance, the 
two pretty girls and the young man, unseasonably 
interrupted in their walk. Their footsteps are sup¬ 
ported by the risen dust, the wind lends them its 
velocity, they fly like three seabirds driven landward 
by the tempestuous breeze. The ladies would not 
thus rival Atalanta, if they but knew that any one 
were at leisure to observe them. Ah! as they hasten 
onward, laughing in the angry face of nature, a sud¬ 
den catastrophe has chanced. At the corner where 
the narrow lane enters into the street, they come 
plump against the old merchant, whose tortoise mo¬ 
tion has just brought him to that point. He likes not 
the sweet encounter ; the darkness of the whole air 
gathers speedily upon his visage, and there is a pause 
on both sides. Finally, he thrusts aside the youth 
with little courtesy, seizes an arm of each of the two 
girls, and plods onward, like a magician with a 
prize of captive fairies. All this is easy to be under¬ 
stood. How disconsolate the poor lover stands! 
regardless of the rain that threatens an exceeding 
damage to his well fashioned habiliments, till be 
catches a backward glance of mirth from a bright 
eye, and turns away with whatever comfort it 
conveys. 

The old man and his daughters are safely housed, 
and now the storm lets loose its fury. In every dwell¬ 
ing I perceive the faces of the charaberraaitls as they 
shut down the windows, excluding the irapetu )U 9 
shower, and shrinking away from the quick fiery 
glare. The large drops descend with force upon the 
slated roofs, and rise again in smoke. There is a 
rush and roar, as of a river through the air, and 
muddy streams bubble majestically along the pave¬ 
ment, whirl their dusky foam into the kennel, and 
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disappear beneatli iron grates. Thus did Arethusa 
sink. I love not my station here aloft, in the midst 
of tlie tiirnnlt wliich I am powerless to direet or quell, 
with tiie blue lightning wrinkling on my brow, and the 
thunder muttering its first awful syllables in my ear. 

I will descend. Yetlet me give another glance to the 
sea, where the foam breaks out in long white lines 
upo i a broad expanse of blackness, or boils up in far 
distant points, like snowy mountain-tops in the eddies 
of a flond ; and let me look once more at the green 
plain, and little hills of the country, over which the 
giant of the storm is riding in robes of mist, ami at 
the town, whose obscured and desolate streets might 
beseem a city of the dead; and turning a single mo¬ 
ment to the sky, now gloomy as an author’s prospects, 
I prepare to resume my station on lower earth. But 
stay! A little speck of azure has widened iu tlie 
western heavens; the sunbeams find a passage, and 
go rejoicing through the tempest; and on yonder 
darkest cloud, born, like hallowed hopes, of the glory 
of another world, and the trouble and tears of this, 
brightens forth the Rainbow! 

Mr. Ilawthorne continued in the enjoyment of 
the lucrative office of Consul at Liverpool during 
the Presidency of his friend Mr. Pierce, at the 
close of which he gave a year or two to travel 
in Great Britain and the Continent. The fruit 
of his Italian residence was shown in his next 
work, written in England, and published in that 
country and America in the spring of 1860: The 
MarMe Faun^ or the Romance of Monte Beni^ a 
work of admitted po-wer and subtle delineation 
of character, resting upon a strange theory of 
transformation, physical and moral, weaving the 
influences of far-distant heathenism with the 
conditions of modern society in the eternal city. 
The prevalent tone of the book is sombre and 
melancholy, and in some measure revolting, but 
it is redeemed by art, and relieved by many pas¬ 
sages of delicacy of sentiment, and by a series 
of local descriptions of the statuary, gardens, and 
palaces of Rome, of great beauty. 

In 1868, Mr. Hawthorne published Our Old 
Home ; a Series of English Shetches^ descriptive 
of scenes and incidents of his residence in Great 
Britain. Like all his writings, these papers are 
marked by their happy amenity of style, a rare 
descriptive talent, and peculiar philosophic in¬ 
trospection. Though with a keen enjojrinent of 
English life, and particularly its liistoric associa¬ 
tions, they occasionally exhibit a caustic satiric 
vein, or candid critical spirit, which brought 
down many animadversions upon the author in 
England, where, however, his genius has always 
been warmly appreciated. Shortly after this 
publication, while engaged in the composition of 
a new novel of !New England life, The Bolliv&r 
Romance^ a few chapters only of which were 
completed, the author, whose health had been 
for some months failing, died suddenly, on the 
19th of May, 1864, at Plymouth, K H., while on 
a tour with his friend Mr. Franklin Pierce,. 

** Since the death of Mr. HawthOme, six 
volumes of extracts from his private diaries 
have been given to the public. These fragment¬ 
ary sketches, and suggestive hints for literary 
studies, including an outline of his experiences 
at Brook Farm from April to September, 1841, 
reveal more of the character and inner life of 


this secluded and peculiarly sensitive author 
than his elaborate works. They are entitled: 
Passages from the American Note-Bools; Pas¬ 
sages from the English Kote-Pools; and The 
Italian Journals. They were followed in 3872 
by Septimius Felton, or the Elixir of Life. This 
posthumous romance, printed in its first and 
somewhat crude draft, was conceived in the 
moodiest spirit of its introspective creator. 
Although assigned to the times of the American 
Revolution, it has little to do with its vital 
issues and incidents; yet the opening scenes 
relating to the first shots of the yeomanry on 
the raiders at Lexington, are in his best vein. 
Another volume of his miscellanies is announced 
for 1873. 

A new and complete edition of Hawthorne’s 
works has been lately issued in twenty volumes; 
also a compact and illustrated library edition in 
seven volumes. 

Mrs. Hathaniel Hawthorne publislied Fotes on 
England and Italy in 1869, a volume graphically 
descriptive of forei^ scenery and art. She died 
in London, aged sixty, February 26, 1871, and 
was bulled in Kensal Green Cemetery, near the 
grave of Leigh Hunt.* 

^ A REMIXISCBNCE OP EARLY LIFE — TROTS. AMEKICAIT 
NOTE BOOKS. 

Salem, Oct, 4tb. Union Street, [Familg Mamion,} 

. . , Here I sit in my old accustomed chamber, 
where I used to sit in days gone by. . . . Here I 
have written many tales, — many that have been 
burned to ashes, many that doubtless deserved 
the same fate. This claims to be called a haunted 
chamber, for thousands upon thousands of visions 
have appeared to me in it; and some few of them 
have become visible to the world. If ever I should 
have a biographer, he ought to make great men¬ 
tion of this chamber in my memoirs-, heeanse so 
much of my lonely youth was wasted here, and 
here my mind and character were formed; and 
here I have been glad and hopeful, and here I 
have been despondent. And here I sat a long, 
longtime, waiting patiently for the world to know 
me, and sometimes wondering why it did not know 
me sooner, or whether it would ever know me at 
all,—at least, till I were in my grave. And 
sometimes it seemed as if I were already in the 
grave, with only life enough to be chilled and be¬ 
numbed- But oftener I was happy,—at least, as 
happy as I then knew how to be, or was aware of 
the possibility of being. By and by, the world 
found me out in my lonely chamber, and called 
me forth, — not, indeed, with a loud roar of ac¬ 
clamation, but rather with a still, small voice, — 
and forth I went, hut found nothing in the world 
that I thought preferable to my old solitude till 
now. . . . And now I begin to understand why I 
was imprisoned so many years in this lonely 
chamber, and why I could never break through 
the viewless bolts and bars ; for if I had sooner 
made my escape into the world, I should have 
grown hard and rough, and been covered with 
earthly dust, and my heart might have become 
callous by rude encounters with the multitude.. . 
But living in solitude till the fulness of time was 
come, I still kept the dew of my youth, and the 
freshness of my heart. ... I used to think that I 
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could imagine all passions, all feelings, and states 
of the heart and mind; but how little did I know! 
. . Indeed, we are but shadows; we are not en¬ 
dowed with real life, and all that seems most real 
about us is but the thinnest substance of a 
dream, — till the heart be touched. That touch 
creates us, — then we begin to be, —thereby we 
are beings of reality and inheritors of eternity. . . 

When we shall be endowed with our spiritual 
bodies, I think that they will be so constituted 
that we may send thoughts and feelings any dis¬ 
tance in no time at all, and transfuse them warm 
and fresh, into the consciousness of those whom we 
love. . . . But, after all, perhaps it is not wise to 
intermix fantastic ideas with the reality of atFec- 
tion. Let us content ourselves to he earthly 
creatures, and hold communion of spirit in such 
inodes as are ordained to us, 

^WITHIN ST. Peter's—prom the marble paun. 

Oftener than to the other churches, she wan¬ 
dered into Saint Peter’s. Within its vast limits, 
she thought, and beneath the sweep of its great 
dome, there should he space for all forms of Chris¬ 
tian truth; room both for the faithful and the 
heretic to kneel; due help for every creature’s 
spiritual want. 

Hilda had not always been adequately impressed 
by the grandeur of this mighty cathedral. When 
ghe first lifted the heavy leathern curtain, at one 
of the doors, a shadowy edifice in her imagination 
bad been dazzled out of sight by the reality. Her 
preconception of Saint Peter’s was a structure of 
no definite outline, misty in its architecture, dim 
and gray and huge, stretching into an intermin¬ 
able perspective, and overarched by a dome like 
the cloudy firmament. Beneath that vast breadth 
and height, as she had fancied them, the personal 
man might feel his littleness, and the soul triumph 
in its immensity. So in her earlier visits, when 
the compassed splendor of the actual interior 
glowed before her eyes, she had profanely called 
it a great prettiness; a gay piece of cabinet-work, 
on a Titanic scale; a jewel casket, marvellously 
magnified. 

This latter image best pleased her fancy; a 
casket, all inlaid, in the inside, with precious 
stones of various hue, so that there should not be 
a hair’s-breadth of the small interior unadorned 
with its resplendent gem. Then, conceive this 
minute wonder of a mosaic box, increased to the 
magnitude of a cathedral, without losing the in¬ 
tense dustre of its littleness, but all its petty glory 
striving to be sublime. The magic transformation 
from the minute to the vast has not been so cun¬ 
ningly effected, but that the rich adornment still 
counteracts the impression of space and loftiness. 
The spectator is more sensible of its limits than 
of its extent. 

Until after many visits, Hilda continued to 
mourn for that dim, illimitable interior, which 
with her eyes shut she had seen from childhood, 
but which vanished at her first glimpse through 
the actual door. Her childish vision seemed pre¬ 
ferable to the cathedral, which Michael Angelo, 
and all the great architects, had built; because, 
of the dream edifice, she had said, “ IIow vast it 
is! ” while of the real Saint Peter’s she could only 
say, “After all, it is not so immense I ” Besides, 
such as the church is, it can nowhere be made 
visible at one glance. It stands in its own way. 
You see an aisle or a transept; you see the nave, 
or the tribune; but, on account of its ponderous 


piers and other obstructions, it is only by this 
fragmentary process that you get an idea of the 
cathedral. 

There is no answering such objections. The 
great church smiles calmly upon its critics, and, 
fop all response, says, “ Look at me ! ” and if you 
still murmur for the loss of your shadowy per¬ 
spective, there comes no reply, save, “Look at 
me!” in endless repetition, as the one thing to be 
said. And, after looking many times, with long 
intervals between, you discover that the cathedral 
has gradually extended itself over the whole com¬ 
pass of your idea; it covers all the site of your 
visionary temple, and has room for its cloudy 
pinnacles beneath the dome. 

One afternoon, as Hilda entered Saint Peter’s 
in sombre mood, its interior beamed upon ber 
with all the effect of a new creation. It seemed 
an embodiment of whatever the imagination could 
conceive, or the heart desire, as a magnificent, 
comprehensive, majestic symbol of religious faith. 
All splendor was included within its verge, and 
there was space for all. She gazed with delight 
even at the multiplicity of ornament. She was 
glad at the cherubim that fluttered upon the pilas¬ 
ters, and of the marble doves,' hovering, unex¬ 
pectedly, with green olive-branches of precious 
stones. She could spare nothing, now, of the- 
manifold magnificence that had been lavished, in 
a hundred places, richly enough to have made 
world-famous shrines in any other church, but 
which here melted away into the vast, sunny 
breadth, and were of ncr separate account. Yet 
each contributed its little all towards the gran¬ 
deur of the whole. 

She would not have banished one of those grim 
popes, who sit each over his own tomb, scattering 
cold benedictions out of their marble hands; nor 
a single frozen sister of the Allegoric family, to 
whom — as, like hired mourners at an English, 
funeral, it costs them no wear and tear of heart — 
is assigned the office of weeping for the dead. If 
you choose to see these things, they present them¬ 
selves; if you deem them unsuitable and out of 
place, they vanish, individually, but leave their 
life upon the walls. 

The pavement! it stretched out inimitably, a 
plain of many-colored marble, where thousands 
of worshippers might kneel together, and shadow¬ 
less angels tread among them without brushing 
their heavenly garments against those earthly 
ones. Thereof! the dome! Rich, gorgeous, 
filled with sunshine, cheerfully sublime, and fade¬ 
less after centuries, those lofty depths seemed to 
translate the heavens to mortal comprehension, 
and help the spirit upward to a yet higher and 
wider sphere. Must not the faith that built this 
matchless edifice, and warmed, illuminated, and 
overflowed from it, include whatever can satisfy 
human aspirations at the loftiest, or minister to 
human necessity at the sorest? If religion had a 
material home, was it not here ? 

As the scene which we, but faintly suggest shone 
calmly before the New England maiden at her 
entrance, she moved, as if by very instinct, to one 
of the vases of holy water, upborne against a 
column by two mighty cherubs. Hilda dipped 
her fingers, and had almost signed the cross upon 
her breast, but forbore, and trembled, while shak¬ 
ing the water from her finger-tips. She felt aa 
if her mother’s spirit, somewhere within the dome, 
were looking down upon her child, the daughter 
of Puritan forefathers, and weeping to behold her 
ensnared by these gaudy superstitions. So she 
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strayed sadly onward, up tbe nave, and towards 
the hundred golden lights that swarm before the 
high altar. Seeing a woman, a priest, and a sol¬ 
dier, kneel to kiss the toe of the brazen St. Peter, 
who protrudes it beyond his pedestal, for the pur¬ 
pose, polished bright with former salutations, 
while a child stood on tiptoe to do the same, the 
glory of the church was darkened before Hilda’s 
eyes. But again she went onward into remoter 
regions. She turned into the right transept, and 
thence found her way to a shrine, in the extreme 
corner of the edifice, which is adorned with a 
mosaic copy of Guido's beautiful Archangel, tread¬ 
ing on the prostrate fiend. 

This was one of the few pictures, which, in 
these dreary days, had not faded nor deteriorated 
in Hilda’s estimation; not that it was better than 
many in which she no longer took an interest; 
but the subtile delicacy of the painter’s genius 
was peculiarly adapted to her character. She 
felt, while gazing at it, that the artist had done a 
great thing, not merely for the Church of Rome, 
but for the cause of good. The moral of the pic¬ 
ture, the immortal youth and loveliness of Virtue, 
and its irresistible might against ugly Evil, ap¬ 
pealed as much to Puritans as Catholics, 

Suddenly, and as if it were done in a dream, 
Hilda found herself kneeling before the shrine, 
under the ever-burning lamp that throws its ray 
upon the Archangel’s face. She laid her forehead , 
on the marble steps before the altar, and sobbed 
out a prayer; she hardly knew to whom, whether 
Michael, the Virgin, or the Father; she hardly 
knew for what, save only a vague longing, that 
thus the burden of her spirit might be lightened 
a little. 

In an instant she snatched herself up, as it 
were, from her knees, all athrob with the emo¬ 
tions which were struggling to force their way 
out of her heart by the avenue that had so nearly 
been opened for them. Vet there was a strange 
sense of relief won by that momentary, passionate 
prayer; a strange joy, moreover, whether from 
what she had done, or for what she had escaped 
doing, Hilda could not tell. But she felt as one 
half stifled, who has stolen a breath of air. 

Next to the shrine where she had knelt, there 
is another, adorned with a picture by Guercino, 
representing a maiden’s body in the jaws of the 
sepulchre, and her lover weeping over it; while 
her beatified spirit looks down upon the scene, in 
the society of the Saviour and a throng of saints. 
Hilda wondered if it were not possible, by some 
miracle of faith, so to rise above her present de¬ 
spondency that she might look down upon what 
she was, just as Petronilla in the picture looked 
at her own corpse. A hope, born of hysteric 
trouble, fluttered in her heart. A presentiment, 
or what she fancied such, whispered her, that 
before she had finished the circuit of the cathe¬ 
dral, relief would come. 

The unhappy are continually tantalized by simi¬ 
lar delusions of succor near at hand; at least, the 
despair is very dark that has no such will-o’-the- 
wisp to glimmer in it. 

^THE ALARUaf AT CONCORD — FROSr SEPTIMIUS FELTON. 

Our story is an internal one, dealing as little as 
possible with outward events, and taking hold of 
these only where it cannot be helped, in order by 
means of them to delineate the history of a mind 
bewildered in certain errors. We would not will¬ 
ingly, if we could, give a lively and picturesque 


surrounding to this delineation, but it is neces¬ 
sary that we should advert to the circumstances 
of the time in which this inward history was pass¬ 
ing. We will say, therefore, that that night there 
was a cry of alarm passing all through the suc¬ 
cession of country towns and rural communities 
that lay around Boston, and dying away towards 
the coa.st and the wilder forest borders. Horse¬ 
men galloped past the line of farm-houses shout¬ 
ing alarm! alarm 1 There were stories of march¬ 
ing troops coming like dreams through the mid¬ 
night. Around the little rude meeting-houses 
there was here and there the beat of a drum, and 
the assemblage of farmers with their weapons. 
So all that night there was marching, there was 
mustering, there was trouble; and, on the road 
from Boston, a steady march of soldiers’ feet on¬ 
ward, on ward into the land whose last warlike dis¬ 
turbance had been when the red Indians trod it. 

Septimius heard it, and knew, like the rest, that 
it was the sound of coming war, “Fools that men 
are!” said he, as he rose from bed and looked 
out at the misty stars; “they do not live long 
enough to know the value and purport of life, else 
they would combine together to live long, instead 
of throwing away the lives of thousands as they 
do. And what matters a little tyranny in so short 
a life? What matters a form of government for 
such ephemeral creatures ? ” 

As morning brightened, these sounds, this 
clamor, — or something that was in the air and 
caused the clamor,—grew so loud that Septimius 
seemed to feel it even in his solitude. It was in 
the atmosphere,—^^storm, wild excitement, a com¬ 
ing deed. Men hurried along the usually lonely 
road in groups, with weapons in their hands, — 
the old fowling-piece of seven-foot barrel, with 
which the Puritans bad shot ducks on the river 
and Walden Pond; the heavy harquebus, which 
perhaps had levelled one of King Philip’s Indians; 
the old King gun, that blazed away at the French 
of Louisburg or Quebec, — hunter, husbandman, 
all were iurrying each other. It was a good 
time, everybody felt, to be alive, a nearer kindred, 
a closer sympathy between man and man; a sense 
of the goodness of the world, of the sacredness 
of country, of the excellence of life; and yet its 
slight account compared with any truth, any prin¬ 
ciple ; the weighing of the material and ethereal, 
and the finding the former not worth considering, 
when, nevertheless, it had so much to do with the 
settlement of the crisis. The ennobling of brute 
force; the feeling that it had its godlike side; the 
drawing of heroic breath amid the scenes of ordi¬ 
nary life, so that it seemed as if they had all been 
transfigured since yesterday. 0, high, heroic, 
tremulous juncture, when man felt himself almost 
an angel; on the verge of doing deeds that out¬ 
wardly look so fiendish 1 0, strange rapture of 

the coming battle! We know something of that 
time now; we that have seen the muster of the 
village soldiery on the meeting-house green, and 
at railway stations ; and heard the drum and fife, 
and seen the farewells; seen the familiar faces 
that we hardly knew, now that we felt them to be 
heroes; breathed higher breath for their sakes: 
felt our eyes moistened; thanked them in our 
souls for teaching us that nature is yet capable 
of heroic moments; felt how a great impulse lifts 
up a people, and every cold, passionless, indiffer¬ 
ent spectator,—lifts him up into religion, and 
makes him join in what becomes an act of devo¬ 
tion, a prayer, when perhaps he but half ap- 
I proves. 
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Septimius could not study on a morning like 
this. lie tried to say to himself that he had noth¬ 
ing to do with this excitement; that his studious 
life kept him away from it; that his intended pro¬ 
fession was that of peace ; hut say what he might 
to himself, there was a tremor, a bubbling im¬ 
pulse, a tingling in his ears, — the page that he 
opened glimmered and dazzled before him, 

**Septimius! Septimius!” cried Aunt Keziali, 
looking into the room, “in Heaven’s name, are 
you going to sit here to-day, and the redcoats 
coming to burn the house over our heads ? Must 
I sweep you out with the broomstick? For shame, 
boy! for shame I” 

“Are they coming, then, Aunt Keziah?” asked 
her nephew. “ Well, I am not a fighting-man.” 

“Certain they are. They have sacked Lexing¬ 
ton, and slain the people, and burnt the meeting¬ 
house. That concerns even the parsons; and you 
reckon yourself among them. Go out, go out, X 
say, and learn the news! ” 

Whether moved by these exhortations, or by 
his own stifled curiosity, Septimius did at length 
issue from his door, though with that reluctance 
which hampers and impedes men whose current 
of thought and interest runs apart from that of 
the world in general; hut forth he came, feeling 
strangely, and yet with a strong impulse to fling 
himself headlong into the emotion of the moment. 
It was a beautiful morning, spring-like and sum¬ 
mer-like at once. If there had been nothing else 
to do or think of, such a morning was enough,for 
life only to breathe its air and be conscious of its 
inspiring influence. 

Septimius turned along the road towards the 
village, meaning to mingle with the crowd on the 
green, and there learn all he could of the rumors 
that vaguely filled the air, and doubtless were 
shaping themselves into various forms of fiction. 

As he passed the small dwelling of Rose Gar¬ 
field, she stood on the doorstep, and bounded 
forth a little way to meet him, looking frightened, 
excited, and yet half pleased, but strangbly pretty; 
prettier than ever before, owing to some hasty 
adornment or other, that she would never have 
succeeded so well in giving to herself if she had 
had more time to do it in. 

“Septimius — Mr. Felton,” cried she, asking 
information of him who, of all men in the neigh¬ 
borhood, knew nothing of the intelligence afloat; 
but it showed a certain importance that Septimius 
had with her. “Do you really think the redcoats 
are coming ? Ah, what shall we do ? What shall 
we do? But you are not going to the village, too, 
and leave us all alone ? ” 

“I know not whether-they are coming or no, 
Rose,” said Septimius, stopping to admire the 
young girl’s fresh beauty, which made a double 
stroke upon him by her excitement, and, more¬ 
over, made her twice as free with him as ever she 
had been before; for there is nothing truer than 
that any breaking up of the ordinary state of 
things is apt to shake women out of their proprie¬ 
ties, break down barriers, and bring them into 
perilous proximity with the world. “Are you 
alone here? Had you not better take shelter in 
the village?” 

“And leave my poor, bedridden grandmother! ” 
cried Rose, angrily. “You know I can’t, Sep¬ 
timius. But I suppose I am in no danger. Go to 
the village, if you like.” 

“Where is Robert Hagburn?” asked Septimius. 

“Gone to the village this hour past, with his 
grandfather’s old firelock on his shoulder,” said 


Rose; “he was running bullets before daylight.’' 

“Rose, I will stay with you,” said Septimius. 

“0 gracious, here they come, I’m sure! ” cried 
Rose. “Look yonder at the dust. Mercy! a 
man at a gallop ! ” 

In fact, along the road, a considerable stretch 
of which was visible, they heard the clatter of 
hoofs and saw a little cloud of dust approaching 
at the rate of a gallop, and disclosing, as it drew 
near, a batless countrvmen in his shirt-sleeves, 
who, bending over his horse’s neck, applied a 
cart-whip lustily to the animal’s flanks, so as to 
incite him to most unwonted speed. At the same 
time, glaring upon Rose and Septimius, lie lifted 
up his voice and shouted in a strange, high tone, 
that communicated the tremor and excitement of 
the shouter to each auditor: “Alarum! alarum! 
alarum! The redcoats! The redcoats! To arms! 
alarum! ” 

And trailing this sound far wavering behind 
him like a pennon, the eager horseman dashed 
onward to the village. 

“0 dear, what shall we do?” cried Rose, her 
eyes full of tears, yet dancing with excitement. 
“They are coming! they are coming! I hear the 
drum and fife.” 

“I really believe they are,” said Septimius, his 
cheek flushing and growing pale, not with f(‘ar, 
but the inevitable tremor, half painful, half plea¬ 
surable, of the moment. “Hark! there was the 
shrill note of a fife. Yes, they are coming!” 

He tried to persuade Rose to hide herself in the 
house, but that young person would not be per¬ 
suaded to do so, clinging to Septimius in a way 
that flattered while it perplexed him. Besides, 
with all the girl’s fright, she had still a good deal 
of courage, and much curiosity too, to see what 
these redcoats were of whom she heard such ter¬ 
rible stories. 

“Well, well, Rose,” said Septimius; “I doubt 
not we may stay here without danger, — you, a 
woman, and I, whose profession is to be that of 
peace and good-will to all men. They cannot, 
whatever is said of them, be on an errand of mas¬ 
sacre. We will stand here quietly; and, seeing 
that we do not fear them, they will understand 
that we mean them no harm.” 

They stood, accordingly, a little in front of the 
door by the well-curb, and soon they saw a heavy 
cloud of dust, from amidst which shone bayonets; 
and anon, a military band, which had hitherto 
been silent, struck up, with drum and fife, to 
which the tramp of a thousand feet fell in regular 
order; then came the column, moving massively, 
and the redcoats who seemed somewhat wearied 
by a long night-march, dusty, with bedraggled 
gaiters, covered with sweat which had run down 
from their powdered locks. Nevertheless, these 
ruddy, lusty Englishmen marched stoutly, as men 
that needed only a half-hour’s rest, a good break¬ 
fast, and a pot of beer apiece, to make them ready 
to face the world. Nor did their faces look any¬ 
wise rancorous; but at most, only heavy, cloddish, 
good-natured, and humane. 

“ 0 heavens, Mr. Felton! ” whispered Rose, 
“why should we shoot these men, or they us? 
they look kind, if homely. Each of them has a 
mother and sisters, I suppose, just like our men.” 

“It is the strangest thing in the world that we 
can think of killing them,” said Septimius. 
“Human life is so precious.” 

Just as they were passing the cottage, a halt 
was called by the commanding officer, in order 
that some little rest might get the troops into a 
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better condition, and give them breatk before 
entering the village, where it was important to 
make as imposing a show as possible. During 
this brief stop, some of the soldiers approached 
the well-curb, near which Eose and Septimius 
were standing, and let down the bucket to satisfy 
their thirst. A young officer, a petulant boy, 
extremely handsome, and of gay and buoyant 
deportment, also came up. 

“Get me a cup, pretty one,” said he, patting 
Bose's cheek with great freedom, though it was 
somewhat and indefinitely short of rudeness; “a 
mug, or something to drink out of, and you shall 
have a kiss for your pains.” 

“Stand off, sir I ” said Septimius, fiercely; “it 
is a coward’s part to insult a woman.”' 

“I intend no insult in this,” replied the hand¬ 
some young officer, suddenly snatching a kiss 
from Bose, before she could draw back. “And 
if you think it so, my good friend, you had better 
take your weapon and get as much satisfaction as 
you can, shooting at me from behind a hedge.” 

Before Septimius could reply or act, — and, in 
truth, the easy presumption of the young Engli.sh- 
man made it difficult for him, an inexperienced 
recluse as he was, to know what to do or say,— 
the drum heat a little tap, recalling the soldiers 
to their rank and to order. The young officer 
hastened back, with a laughing glance at Rose 
and a light, contemptuous look of defiance at Sep¬ 
timius, the drums rattling out in full beat, and 
the troops marched on. 

“AVhat impertinence! ” said Rose, whose indig¬ 
nant color made her look pretty enough almost to 
excuse the offence. 

*****«>* 

Thus it was, that, drawing wild inferences from 
phenomena of the mind and heart common to 
people who, by some morbid action within them¬ 
selves, are set ajar with the world, Septimius 
continued still to come round to that strange idea 
of undyingness which had recently taken posses¬ 
sion of him. And yet he was wrong in thinking 
himself cold, and that he felt no sympathy in the 
fever of patriotism that was throbbing through 
his countrymen. He was restless as a flame; he 
could not- fix his thoughts upon his book; he could 
not sit in his chair, but kept pacing to and fro, 
while through the open window came noises to 
which his imagination gave diverse interpretation 
Kow it was a distant drum; now shouts; by and 
by there came the rattle of musketry, that seemed 
to proceed from some point more distant than the 
village; a regular roll, then a ragged volley, then 
scattering shots. Unable any longer to preserve 
this unnatural indifference, Septimius snatched 
his gun, and, rushing out of the house, climbed 
the abrupt hillside behind, whence he could see a 
long way towards the village, till a slight bend 
hid the uneven road. It was quite vacant, not a 
passenger upon it. But there seemed to be con¬ 
fusion in that direction; an unseen and inscrutable 
trouble, blowing thence towards him, intimated 
by vague sounds, — by no sounds. Listening 
eagerly, however, he at last fancied a mustering 
sound of the drum; then it seemed as if it were 
coming towards him; while in advance rode 
another horseman, the same kind of headlong 
messenger, in appearance, who had passed the 
house with his ghastly cry of alarum; then 
appeared scattered countrymen, with guns in 
their hands, straggling across fields. Then he 
caught sight of the regular array of British sol¬ 
diers, filling the road with their front, and march¬ 


ing along as firmly as ever, though at a quick 
pace, while he fancied that the officers looked 
watchfully around. As he looked, a shot rapg 
sharp from the hillside towards the village; the 
smoke curled up, and Septimius saw a man stag¬ 
ger and fall in the midst of the troops. Septim¬ 
ius shuddered; it was so like murder that he 
really could not tell the difference; his knees 
trembled beneath him; his breath grew short, not 
with terror, but with some new sensation of awe. 

Another shot or two came almost simultaneously 
from the wooded height, but without any effect 
that Septimius could perceive. Almost at the 
same moment a company of the British soldiers 
wheeled from the main body, and, dashing out of 
the road, climbed the hill, and disappeared into 
the wood and shrubbery that veiled it. There 
were a few straggling shots, by whom fired, or 
with what effect, was invisible, and meanwhile 
the main body of the enemy proceeded along the 
road. They had now advanced so nigh that Sep¬ 
timius was strangely assailed by the idea that he 
might, with the gun in his hand, fire right into 
the midst of them, and select any man of that 
now h(^tile band to be a victim. How strange, 
how strange it is, this deep, wild passion that 
nature has implanted in us to be the death of our 
fellow-creatures, and which coexists at the same 
time with horror I Septimius levelled his weapon, 
and drew it up again; he marked a mounted 
officer, who seemed to be in chief command, whom 
be knew that he could kill. BuC no! he had 
really no such purpose. Only it was such a temp¬ 
tation. And in a moment the horse would leap, 
the officer would fall and lie there in the dust of 
the road, bleeding, gasping, breathing in spasms^, 
breathing no more, 

OUVEE WENDELL HOLMB5, 

Whose polished verses and playful satiric wit 
are the delight of his conteinporariev^ as they will 
be cherished bequests of our own day to posterity, 
is a son of the author of the Annals, the Doctor 
of Divinity at Oainbridge. At that learned town 
of Massachusetts, he was born August 29, 1800. 
He was educated at the Phillips Academy at 
Exeter, and graduated at Harvard in 1829. He 
then gave a year to the law, during which 
time he was entertaining the good people of 
Cambridge with various anonymous effusions of 
a waggish poetical character, in the Collegian^ 
a periodical published by a number of undergra¬ 
duates of Harvard University in 1830, in which 
John O. Sargent wrote the vei-satile papers in 
prose and verse, signed Charles Sherry; and the 
accomplished William H. Simmons, a brilliant 
rhetorician, and one of the purest readers we 
have ever listened to, was Lockfast,’’ translating 
Schiller, enthusiastic on Ossian, and snapping up 
college jokes and trifles; and Robert Habersham, 
under the guise of Mr. xViry,” and Theodore Wm. 
Snow as “ Geoffrey la Touche,” brought their 
quotas to the literary pic-nic. Holmes struck out 
anew vein among them, just as Praed had done 
in the Etonian and Knight’s Quarterly Magazine. 
Of the twenty-five pieces published by him, some 
half dozen have.been collected in his “Poems,” 
The “ Meeting of the Dryads,” on occasion of 


♦ The Collegian. In six nnmhers. Cambridge; Hilliard ^ 
Brown. 
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a Presidentiat thinning of the collie trees; “ The 
Spectre Pig” and ‘^Evening hj a Tailor,” are 
among them. 

As a lawyer. Holmes, like most of the Ameri¬ 
can literati who have generally begun with that 
profession, was evidently falling under the poets’ 
censure, penning a stanza when he should en¬ 
gross;” when he turned his attention to medicine, 
and forswore for a time the Muses. He was, 
however, guilty of some very clever anonymous 
contributions to a volume, the Harbinger^ mainly 
written by himself, Park iWiainin, and Epes Sar¬ 
gent, and which was published for the benefit of a 
charitable institution.* In 1833, the year of this 
production, he visited Europe, residing chiefly at 
Paris, in the prosecution of his medical studies. 

After nearly three years' residence abroad, he 
returned to take his medical degree at Cambridge, 
in 1836, when he delivered Poetry^ a Metrical 
before the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa; 
which he published the same year, in the fii^st 
acknowledged volume of hisPoeins.t In ‘‘Poe¬ 
try,” he describes four stages of the art, the Pas¬ 
toral, Martial, Epic, and Dramatic; successfully 
illustrating the two former by his lines on “The 
Cambridge Churchyard” and “Old Ironsides,” 
which liiJst has become a national lyric, having 
fii^st been printed in the Boston Daily Advertiser 
when the frigate Constitution lay at the Navy 
Yard in Charlestown, and the department had 
resolved upon breaking her up —n fate from which 
she was preserved by the verses, which ran 
through the newspapers with universal applause, 
and were circulated in the city of Washington in 
Iiaiidbills.J 

In this poem he introduced a descriptive pas¬ 
sage on Spring, at once literal and poetical, in a 
vein which he has since followed out with bril¬ 
liant eflect. The volume also contained “ The 
Xa^t Leaf,” and “My Aunt,” which established 
Holmes’s reputation for humorous quaintness. In 
his preface he offers a vindication of the extrava¬ 
gant in literature; but it is only a dull or unthink¬ 
ing mind which would quarrel ■with such extra¬ 
vagances as his humor sometimes takes on, or 
deny the force of his explanation that, “as ma¬ 
terial objects in different lights repeat themselves 
in shadows variously elongated, contracted, or ex¬ 
aggerated, so our solid and sober thoughts carica¬ 
ture themselves in fantastic shapes, inseparable 
from their originals, and having a unity in their 
extravagance, which proves them to have retained 
their proportions in certain respects, however 
differing in outline from their prototypes.” 

In 1838 Dr, Holmes became Professor of Ana¬ 
tomy and Physiology at Dartmouth. On his 
marriage in 1840, he established himself in Bos¬ 
ton, where he acquired the position of a fashion¬ 
able and successful practitioner of medicine. In 
184T he was made Parkman Professor of Ana¬ 
tomy and Physiology, in the Medical School at 
Harvard. 

Uis chief professional publications are his Boyls- 


♦ The Harbinger; a May G-ift, dedicated to the ladies who 
have so kindly aiiledthe New England Institution for the Edu¬ 
cation of the Blind. Boston: Carter, Hendee & Co., 1888. 
12mo. pp. %. 

t Poems bv Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston: Otis, Broad- 
ers & Co., 1886. 12mo. pp, 168. 

4 Benjamin’s American Monthly Magazine, January. 1887. 


ton Prize Dissertations for 1836-T, on Indigenous 
Intermittent Fever in Meio England^ Mature and 
Treatment of Meuralgia^ and Utilify and Import- 
ante of Direct Exploration in Medical Practice; 
Lectures on KomcetrpatTiy and other Delusions 
in 1841; Report on Medical Literature to the 
American Association, 1848; and occasional arti¬ 
cles in the journals, of which the most important 
is “ the Contagiousness of Puerperal Fever,” in 
the New England Journal of M^icine and Sur¬ 
gery, April, 1843. 

Dr. Holmes is celebrated for his vers d'^occor- 
sion^ cleverly introduced with impromptu graces 
(of course, entirely unpremeditated) at medical 
feasts and Phi Beta Kappa Festivals, and other 
social gatherings, which are pretty sure to have 
some fiinciM descriptions of nature, and laugh 
loudly at the quackeries, both the properly pro¬ 
fessional, and the literary and social of the day. 
His Terpsichore was pronounced on one of these 
opportunities, in 1843. Wta Stethoscope Song was 
one of these effusions; his Modest Request at 
Everett’s inauguration at Harvard another, and 
many more will be remembered. 

Urania^ a Rhymed Lesson^ with some shrewd 
hits at the absurd, and suggestions of the practical 
in the social economy of the day, was delivered 
before the Boston Mercantile Library Association, 
in 1846. Astrea is a Phi Beta Kappa poem, pro¬ 
nounced by the author at Yale College in 1850. 

In 1852 Dr. Holmes delivered a course of lec¬ 
tures on tlie English Poets of the Nineteenth 
Century^ a portion of which he subsequently 
repeated in New York. The style was precise 
and aniinated; the illustrations, sharp and cleanly 
cut. In the criticism, there was a leaning rather 
to the bold and dashing bravura of Scott and 
Byron, than the calm philosophical mood of 
Wordsworth. Where there was any game on the 
wing, when the “ servile herd ” of imitators 
and the poetasters came in view, they were dropped 
at once by a felicitous shot. Each lecture eloped 
with a copy of verses humorous or sentimental, 
growing out of the prevalent mood of the hour’s 
discussion. 

In look and manners, Dr. Holmes is the viva¬ 
cious sparkling personage his poems would indi¬ 
cate. His smile is easily invoked; he is fond of 
pun and inevitable at repartee, and his conversa¬ 
tion runs on copiously, supplied with choice dis¬ 
criminating words laden with the best stores of 
picked fact from the whole range of science and 
society; and of ingenious reflection in a certain 
vein of optimism. As a medical lecturer, his style 
must be admirable, at once clear and subtle, popu¬ 
lar and refined. 

In the winter season he resides at Boston; 
latterly amusing himself with the profitable varie¬ 
ty of visiting the towns and cities of the Northern 
and Middle States in the delivery of le<*ture-i, of 
which he has a good working stock on hand. 
The anatomy of the popular lecture he under¬ 
stands perfectly—how large a proportion of wit he 
may safely associate with the least quantity of dul- 
ness; and tlius he carries pleasure and refinement 
from the charmed salons of Beacon street to 
towns and villages in the back districts, suddenly 
opened to light and civilization-by the straight 
cut of the railroad. In summer, or rather in 
spring, summer, and autumn, the Doctor is at his 
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home on the HonRatonic^ at Pittsfield, with acres 
around him, inherited from his maternal ances¬ 
tors, the Wendells, in whom the whole towmship 
was once vested. In 1735, the Hon. Jacob Wen¬ 
dell bought the township of Pontoosuc, and his 
grandson now resides on the remnant of twenty- 
four thousand ancestral acres.* 

In remembrance of one of the ancient Indian 
deeds he calls his residence Canoe Place. He has 
described the river scenery of the vicinity in a 
poem which has been lately printed.! 



The muse of Holmes is a foe to hum Dug. There 
is among his poems “ A professional ballad—the 
Stethoscope Song,” descriptive of the practices of 
a young physician from Paris, who went about 
knocking the wind out of old ladies,^ and terrify¬ 
ing young on^ mistaking, all the wMle, a buzzing 
fly in the instrument for a feghtful array of diseases 
expr^ed in a variety of terrible Fiench appella¬ 
tions. The exposure of this young man is a hint 
of the author’s process with the social grievances 
and absurdities of the day. He clears the moral 
atmosphere of the morbid literary and other pre¬ 
tences afloat. People breathe freer for his verses. 
They shake the cobwebs out of the system, and 
keep up in the world that brisk healthy current 
of common sense, which is to the mind what cir¬ 
culation is to the body. A tincture of the Epi¬ 
curean Philosophy is not a bad corrective of 
ultraism, Fourierism, transcendentalism, and 
other morbidities. Dr. Holmes sees a thing 
objectively in the open air, and understands what 
is due to nature, and to the inevitable convention- 
alisins of society. He is a lover of the fields, 
trees, and streams, and out-of-door life; but we 
question whether Ms muse is ever clearer in its 
metaphysics than when on some convivial occa¬ 
sion it ranges a row of happy faces, reflected in 
the wax-illuminated plateau of the dining table. 

♦ 0. W. Holmes's remarliB at tlie BerksMre Jubilee, August, 
1844. 

t The Knickerbocker Gallery. 
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OU» HAJXKKR GIELS. 

Let greener lands and bluer skies. 

If such the wide earth shows, 

With fairer cheeks and brighter eyes, 
Match us the star and rose; 

The winds that lift the Geoigian’s veil 
Or wave Circassia’s curls. 

Waft to their shores the sultan’s sail,— 
Who buys our Yankee girls? 

The gay grisette, whose fingers touch 
Love’s thousand chords so well; 

The dark Italian, loving much. 

But more than (me can tell; 

And England’s fair-haired, blue-eyed dame. 
Who binds her brow with pearls;— 

Te who have seen them, can they shame 
Our own sweet Yankee girls? 

And what if court and castle vaunt 
Its children loftier born ?— 

Who heeds the silken tassel’a flaunt 
Beside the golden corn ? 

Tliey ask not for the dainty toil 
Of ribboned knights and earls. 

The daughters of the virgin soil, 

Our freeborn Yankee girls! 

By every hill whose stately pin^ 

Wave their dark arms above 
Tlie home where some fair being shines. 

To warm the wilds with love, 

Prom barest rock to bleakest shore 
Where farthest sail unfurls, 

That stars and stripes are streaming o’er,— 
God bless our Yankee girls! 


OLD IKONBIlKSa 

Ay, tear* her tattered ensign down! 

Long has it waved on high. 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the ^y; 

Beneath it rung the battle shout, 

And burst the cannons roar;— 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more! 

Her deck, once red with heroes’ blood 
Where knelt the vanquished foe. 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood 
And waves were white below, 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread. 

Or know the conquered knee;— 

The harpies of the shore shall pluck 
The exjgle of the sea! 

O better that her shattered hulk 
Should sink beneath the wave; 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave; 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 

Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the god of storms,— 

The lightning and the gale! 


THE CHTTROH-TAEU AT CAMBKtDOIE. 

Our ancient church I its lowly tower, 
Beneath the loftier spire. 

Is shadowed when the sunset hour 
Clothes the tall shaft in fire; 

It sinks beyond the distant eye, 

Long ere the glittering vane. 

High wheeling in the western sky, 
Has faded o’er the plain. , 
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Like Sentinel and Nun, they keep 
Their vigil on the green; 

One seems to guard, and one to weep. 

The dead that lie between; 

And both roll out, so full and near. 

Their music’s mingling waves, 

They shake the grass, whose peimoned spear 
Ijcans on the narrow gra’^es. 

The stranger parts the flaunting weeds, 
Wbose seeds the winds have strown 
So thick beneath the line he reads. 

They shade the sculptured stone ; 

The child unveils his clustered brow. 

And ponders for a while 
The graven willow’s pendent bough, 

Or rudest cherub’s smile. 

But what to them the dirge, the knell ? 

These were the mourner’s share;— 

The-sullen clang, whose heavy swell 
Throbbed through the beating air 
The rattling cord,—the rolling stone,— 

The shelving sand that slid, 

And, far beneath, with hollow tone 
Rung on the coflan’a lid. 

The slumberer’s mound grows fresh and green. 
Then slowly disappears; 

The mosses ei-eep, the gray stones lean 
Earth hides his date and years; 

But long before the once-loved name 
Is sunk or worn away, 

No lip the silent dust may claim, 

That pressed the breathing clay. 

Go where the ancient pathway guides, 

See where our sires laid down 
Their smiling babes, their cherished brides, 
The patriarchs of the town ; 

Hast thou a tear for buried love ? 

A sigh for transient power ? 

All that a century left above. 

Go, read it in an hour! 

The Indian’s shaft, the Briton’s ball. 

The sabre’s thirsting edge, 

The hot shell shattering in its fall. 

The bayonet’s rending wedge,— . 

Here scattered death; yet seek the spot, 

Ko trace thine eye can see. 

No altar,—and they need it not 
Who leave their children free! 

Look where the turbid rain-drops stand 
In many a chiselled square, 

The knightly crest, the shield, the brand 
Of honored names were there 
Alas! for every tear is dried 
Those blazoned tablets knew, 

Save when the icy marble’s side 
Drips with the evening dew. 

Or gaze upon yon pillared stone. 

The empty urn of pride; 

There stand the Goblet and the Sun,— 

What need of more beside ? 

Whei'e lives tbe memory of the dead. 

Who made their tomb a toy ? 

Whose ashe® prtss that nameless bed ? 

Go, ask the village boyl 

Lean o’er the slender western wall, 

Ye ever-roaming girls; 

The breath that bids the blossom fall 
May lift your floating curls, 

To sweep the simple lines that tell 
An exile’s date and doom ; 


And sigh, for where his daughters dwell. 
They wreathe the stranger’s tomb. 

And one amid these shades was horn. 
Beneath this turf who lies, 

Once beaming as the summer’s mom. 
That closed her gentle eyes;— 

If sinless angels love as we, 

Who stood thy grave beside. 

Three seraph welcomes waited thee. 

The daughter, sister, bride! 

I wandered to thy buried mound 
When earth was hid below 
The level of the glaring ground. 

Choked to its gates with snow. 

And when with summer’s flowery waves 
The lake of verdure rolled. 

As if a Sultan’s white-robed slaves 
Had scattered pearls and gold. 

Nay, the soft pinions of the air. 

That lift this trembling tone, 

Its bi*eath of love may almost bear. 

To kiss thy funeral stone;— 

And, now thy smiles have past away. 
For all the joy they gave. 

May sweetest dews and warmest ray 
Lie on thine early ^rave' I 

When damps beneath, and storms above. 
Have bowed these fragile towers, 

Still o’er the graves yon locust-grove 
Shall swing its Orient flowers;— 

And I would ask no mouldering bust. 

If e’er this hximble line, 

Which breathed a sigh o’er others’ dust, 
Might call a tear on mine. 

L’mcoNirTrB. 

Is thy name Mary, maiden fair? 

Such should, methinks, its music be 
The sweetest name that mortals bear. 
Were best befitting thee; 

And she, to whom it once was given, 
Was half of earth and half of heaven. 

I hear thy voice, I see thy smile, 

I look upon thy folded hair; 

Ah! while we dream not they beguile. 
Our hearts are in the snare; 

And she, who chains a wild bird’s wing. 
Must start not if her captive sing. 

So, lady, take the leaf that falls, 

To all but thee unseen, unknown; 
When evening shades thy silent walls, 
Then read it all alone; 

In stillness read, in darkness seal, 

Forget, despise, but not reveal 1 

the east leap. 

I saw him once before. 

As he passed by the door. 

And again 

The pavement stones resound 
As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 

They say that in his prime. 

Ere the pruiiing-knife of Time 
Out him down. 

Not a better man was found 
By the Crier on his round 
Through the town. 

But now he walks the streets, 

And he looks at all he meets 
Sad and wan, 
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And lie shakes his feehle head* 

That it seems as if he said, 

They are gone.” 

The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom, 

And-the names he lored to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 

My grandmamma has said,— 

Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago,— 

That he had a Roman nose. 

And his cheek was like a rose 
. In the snow. 

Bnt now his nose is thin. 

And it rests upon his chin 
Like a st^. 

And a crook is in his back. 

And a melancholy crack 
In his langh. 

I know it is a sin 
Por me to sit and grin 
At him here; 

But the old three-cornered hat. 

And the breeches, and all that. 

Are so queer I 

And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring,— 

Let them smile, as I do now. 

At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 

mr MJnxT. 

My aunt I my dear unmarried aunt I 
Long years have o’er her flown; 

Yet still she strains the aching clasp 
That binds her virgin zone; 

I know it hurts her,—^though she looks 
As cheerful as she can; 

Her waist is ampler than her life, 

Por life is hut a span. 

My aunt, my poor deluded aunt! 

Her hair is almost gray; 

Why will -she train that winter curl 
In such a spring-like way ? 

How can she lay her glasses down. 

And say she reads as well 

When, through a double convex lens. 

She just makes out to spell ? 

Her father,—grandpapa! foi^ive 
This erring lip its smiles,— 

Vowed she should make the finest girl 
Within a hundred milea 

He sent her to a stylish school; 

Twas in her thirteenth June; 

And with her, as the rules required, 

“ Two towels and a spoon.” 

They braced my aunt against a board, 

To make her straight and tall; 

They laced her up, they starved her down. 
To make her light and small; 

They pinched her feet, they singed her hair. 
They screwed it up with pins;— 

O never mortal suffered more 
In penance for her sins. 

So, when my precious aunt was done, 

My graiidsire brought her back; 


(By daylight, lest some rabid youth 
Might follow on the track;) 

" Ah r said my graiidsire, as he shook 
Some powder in his pan, 

“ What could this lovely creature do 
Against a desperate man I” 

Alas! nor chariot, nor barouche, 

Nor bandit cavalcade 
Tore from the trembling father’s anna 
His all-accomplished maid 
Por her how happy had it been i 
And Heaven had spared to me 
To see one sad, ungathered rose 
On my ancestral tree. 

EVEiriNG“BY A TAILOB. 

Day hath put on his jacket, and around 
His burning bosom buttoned it with stars. 

Here will I lay me on the velvet grass. 

That is like padding to earth’s meagre ribs, 

And hold communion with the things about me. 

Ah me! how lovely is the golden braid, 

That binds the skirt of night’s descending robe! 

The thin leaves, quivering on their silken threads. 
Do make a music like to rustling satin. 

As the light breezes smoothe their downy nap. 

Hal what is this that rises to my touch 
So like a cushion ? Can it be a cabbage ? 

It is, it is that deeply injured flower, 

Which boys do flout us with;—but yet I lovetbeei. 
Thou giant rose, wrapped in a green surtout. 
Doubtless in Eden thou didst blush as bright 
As these, thy puny brethren; and thy breath 
Sweetened the fragrance of her'spicy air; 

But now thou §^eniest like a bankrupt beau, 
Stripped of his gaudy hues and essences. 

Ana growing portly in his sober garments. 

Is that a swan that rides upon the water! 

O no, it is that other gentle bird. 

Which is the patron of our noble caDing, 

I well r^nemher, in my early years. 

When these young hands firA closed upon a goose; 

I have a scar upon my thimble finger. 

Which chronicles the hour of young ambition. 

My father was a tailor, and his father. 

And my sire’s graiidsire, all of them were tailors; 
They had an ancient goose,—^it was an heir-loom 
Prom some remoter tailor of our race. 

It happened I did see it on a time 

When none was near, and I did deal with it. 

And it didbui'n me,—oh, most fearfully I 

It is a joy to straighten out one’s limbs, 

And leap elastic from the level counter. 

Leaving the petty grievances of earth, 

The breaking thread, the din of clashing shears. 

And all the needles that do wound tlie spirit, 

Por such a pensive hour of soothing silence. 

Kind Nature, shuffling in her loose undress, 

Lays bare her shady bosom; I can feel 
With all around me;—^I can hail the flowers 
That sprig earth’s mantle,—and yon quiet bird. 

That rides the stream, is to me as a brother. 

The vulgar know not all the hidden pockets, 

Where Nature stows away her loveliness. 

But this unnatural posture of the legs 
Cramps my extended calves, and I must go 
Where I can coil them in their wonted fashion. 

ON UENnuirO A rTiNos-Bowx. 

This ancient silver bowl of mine—^it tells of good old 
times, 

Of joyous days, and jolly nights, and merry Christ¬ 
mas chimes; 
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They were a free and jovial race, but honest, brave, 
and true, 

That dipped their ladle in the punch when this old 
bowl was new. 

A Spanish galleon brought the bur,—so runs the an¬ 
cient tale; 

’Twas hammered by an Antwerp smith, whose arm 
was like a flail; 

And now and then between the strokes, for fear his 
strength should fail, 

He wiped his brow, and quaffed a cup of good old 
Plemish ale. 

*Twas purchased by an English squire to please his 
loving dame, 

Who saw the cherubs, and conceived a longing for 
the same; 

And oft, as on the ancient stock another twig was 
found, 

"Twas filled with caudle spiced and hot, and handed 
smoking round. 

But, changing hands, it reached at length a Puritan 
divine, 

"Who used to follow Timothy, and take a little wine, 

But hated punch and prelacy; and so it was, per¬ 
haps. 

He went to Leyden, where he found conventicles 
and schnaps. 

And then, of course, you know whaUs next,—^it left 
the Dutchman’s shore 

With those tliat in the Mayflower came,—a hundred 
souls and more,— 

Along with all the furniture, to fill their new 
abodes,— * 

To judge by what is stiU on hand, at least a hun¬ 
dred loads, 

*T was on a dreary winter’s eve, the night was clos¬ 
ing dim, ■ 

When old Miles Standish took the bowl, and filled it 
to the brim; 

The little Captain stood and stirred the posset with 
his sword, 

And all his sturdy men at arms were ranged about 
the board. 

He poured the fiery Hollands in,—the man that 
never feared,— 

He took a long and solemn draught, and wiped his 
yellow beard; 

And one by one the musketeers,—^the men that 
fought and prayed,— 

All drank as’t were their mother’s milk, and not a 
man afi*aid 

That night, affrighted from his nest, the screaming 
eagle flew. 

He heard the Pequot’s ringing whoop, the soldier’s 
wild halloo ; 

And there the sachem learned the rule he taught to 
kith and kin; 

“ Run from the white man when you find he smells 
of HoUands gin 1” 

A hundred years, and fifty more, had spread their 
leaves and snows, 

A thousand rubs had flattened down each little che¬ 
rub’s nose; 

When once again the bowl, was filled, but not in 
mirth or joy, 

T was mingled by a mother’s hand to cheer her part- 
.ing hoy. 

Prink, John, she said, ’twill do you good,—^poor 
child you ’ll never bear 

This working in the dismal trench, out in the mid¬ 
night air; 


And if,—God bless me,—you were hurt, ’t would 
keep away the chill; 

So John did drink,—and well he wrought that night 
at Bunker’s HiUl 

I tell you, there was generous warmth in good old 
English cheer; 

I tell you, ’t was a pleasant thought to bring its sym¬ 
bol here. 

’Tis but the fool that loves excess;—^hast thou a 
drunken soul ? 

Thy bane is in thy shallow skull, not in my silver 
bowl I 

I love the memory of the past,—^its pressed yet fra¬ 
grant flowers,— 

The moss that clothes its broken walls,—the ivy on 
its towers,— 

Nay, this poor bauble it bequeathed,—^my eyes grow 
moist and dim. 

To think of all the vanished joys that danced around 
its brim. 

Then fill a fair and honest cup, and bear it straight 
to me; 

The goblet hallows all it holds, whate’er the liquid 

And may the cherubs on its face protect me from the 
sin, 

That dooms one to those dreadful words,—“My 
dear, where have you been ? ” 


THE ritORlM'S VISIOK. 

In the hour of twilight shadows 
The Puritan looked out; 

He thought of the “ bloudy Salvages” 
That lurked all round about, 

Of Wituwamet’s pictured knife 
And Pecksuot’s whooping shout; 

For the baby’s limbs were feeble, 
Though his father’s arms were stout. 

His home was a freezing cabin 
Too bare for the hungry rat, 

Its roof was thatched with ragged grass 
And bald enough of that; 

The hole that served for casement 
Was glazed with an ancient hat; 

And the ice was gently thawing 
From the log whereon he sat. 

Along the dreary landscape 
His eyes went to and fro. 

The trees all clad in icicles. 

The streams that did not flow; 

A sudden thought flashed o’er him,— 

A dream of long ago,— 

He smote his leathern jerkin 
And murmured “Even so 1” 

" Come hither, God-be-Glorified, 

And sit upon my knee. 

Behold the dream unfolding, 

Whereof I spake to thee 
By the winter’s hearth in Leyden 
And on the stormy sea; 

True is the dream’s beginning,— 

So may its ending be! 

“ I saw in the naked forest 
‘Our scattered remnant cast 
A screen of shivering branches 
Between them and the blast; 

The snow was falling round them. 

The dying feU as fast; 

1 looked to see them perish. 

When lo, the vision pass^ 
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** Again mine eyes were <^ne<i;— 

The feeble nad waxed strong. 

The babes had grown to sturdy men. 

The remnant was a throng; 

By shadowed lake and winding stream 
And all the shores along, 

The howling demons gnaked to hear 
The Christian's godly song. 

“ They slept,—the village fathers,— 

By river, lake, and shore, 

When far ^own the steep of Time 
The vMon rose once more; 

I saw along the winter snow 
A sp^twd oolrann poor. 

And high above th^ broken ranks 
A tattered flag they bore. 

" Their Leader rode h^ore them. 

Of bearing calm and high. 

The light of Heaven's own kindling 
Throned in his awful eye; 

These were a Nation's champions 
Her dread appeal to try; 

God for the right I I faltered. 

And lo, the train passed by. 

Once more;—^the strife is ended. 

The solemn issue tried. 

The Lord of Hosts, his mighty arm 
Has helped our Israel's side; 

Grey stone and grassy hillock 
Tell where our martyrs died. 

But peaceful smiles the harvest. 

And stainless flows the tide. 

“ A crash,—as when some swollen cloud 
Cracks o'er the tangled trees 1 
With side to side, and spar to spar, 

Whose smoMcg decks are these!? 

I know Saint George's blood-red cross, 
Thou Mistress of the Seas,— 

But what is she, whose streaming baxs 
Roll out before the breezed 
" Ah, well her iron ribs are knit, 

T^ose thunders strive to quell 
The bellowing throats, the blazing lips, 
That pealed the Armada’s knell I 
The mist was cleared,—a wreath of stars 
Rose o’er the crimsoned swell. 

And, wavering from its haughty peak. 

The Cl OSS of England fell! 

"0 trembling Eaith! though dark the mom, 
A heavenly torch is thine; 

While feebler racec melt away, 

And paler oibs decline. 

Still shall the fiery pillar's ray 
Along the pathway shine, 

To light the chosen tribe that sought 
This Western Palestine I 

** I see the living tide roll on ; 

It crowns with flaming towers 
The icy capes of Labrador, 

The Spaniard's ‘ land of flowers !* 

It streams beyond the splintered ridge 
That parts the Northern showers; 

From eastern rock to sunset wave 
The Continent is ours!” 

He ceased,—the grim old Puritan,— 

Then softly bent to cheer 
The pilgrim-child whose wasting face 
Was meekly turned to hear; 

And drew his toil-worn sleeve across, 

To brush the manly tear 
From cheeks that never changed in woe. 
And never blanched in fear. 


The weary pilgrim slumbers, 

His resting-place unknown; 

His hands were crossed, his lids were closed. 
The dust was o'er him strown; 

The drifting soil, the mouldering leaf. 

Along the sod were blown; 

His mound has melted into earth. 

His memory lives alone. 

So let it live unfading, 

* 1 he memory of the dead. 

Long as the jide anemone 

Springs where their tears were shed. 

Or, raining in the summer’s wind 
In flakes of burning red, 

.The wild rose sprinkles with its leaves 
The turf where once they bled I 

Yea, when the frowning bulwarks 
That guard this holy stmnd 
Have sunk beneath the trampling surge 
In beds of sparkling sand, 

While in the waste of ocean 
One hoary rock shall stand. 

Be this its latest legend,— 

Here was the Pilgrim's land I 

Since our previous notice was closed, in 1855, 
Dr. Holmes has struck out an entirely new vein 
of popular literature, in his admirable series of 
prose articles in the AtZantfc Monthly, Boston 
had been for a long time without any journal 
of a general literary interest, to serve as a repos¬ 
itory for the miscellaneous writings of its many 
men of wit and refined scholars, when that 
periodical was commenced, at the end of the 
year 1857. Fortunately for its success, Br. 
Holmes was enlisted at. the start as a contribn- 
tor. His reputation with the public was chiefly 
that of a poet and lecturer; few, perhaps, were 
prepared to anticipate his rapid development in 
a new walk of composition. He began his arti¬ 
cles with the revival of a title which he had given 
twenty-five years before to a couple of pleasant 
papers in Buckingham’s Mew England Magazine^ 
The Autocrat of the Breakfaet Talle, At first 
the device appeared a mere vehicle for the 
delivery of various opinions and observations, 
wittily expressed, on the conversational topics 
of the day; but as the author, encouraged by 
the applause of the public, proceeded, his w^ork 
assumed something more of a dramatic nature, 
and the slight sketches of character took form 
and consistency. Before he got through even 
with this first series, it was evident that the 
humorous essayist was fast crystallizing into a 
sufficiently profound novelist. By a few simple 
touches, he brought out in strong relief several 
characters about the breakfast table, who some¬ 
how became present to our minds when they 
had served their immediate purpose as interloc¬ 
utors, in breaking and giving new impulse to 
the stream of the autocrat’s monologue. The 
divinity student, the schoolmistress, the poor 
relation, the landlady’s daughter, “our Benja¬ 
min Franklin,” and especially “the young fellow 
called John,” were as distinct as if they had 
been introduced to our notice with the formal 
regularity of Mr, James’s two horsemen, or any 
other duly authenticated heroes of romance. 
In fact, the Doctor’s essays had become a book 
of more unity and felicity of construction than 
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ninety-nine out of a hundred of the volumes 
laying claim to that title. When it was pub¬ 
lished, at the end of the year, with illustrations 
of the dramatis personm^ by Hoppin, the public 
read it with avidity, and naturally asked for 
more. To the Autocrat then succeeded in the 
magazine The Frofessor at the^Freal'fast Tabh^ 
a thought graver in its matter, with a decided 
leaning to theological discussion, with an intu- 
sion of liberal principles, and a deeper pathos 
and interest in the romance of “Iris,” and a 
quaint personage entitled “Little Boston,” a 
creation dedicated to the pride and antiquity of 
that renowned city. Some of the previous 
characters of the “ Autocrat ” appeared in com¬ 
pany with the “Professor,” and the monthly 
instalment, as usual, was enlivened or rendered 
pathetic by a humorous or serious copy of 
verses. 

This second series of papers having run their 
annual course in the magazine, and, like their 
predecessors, been gathered into a volume, the 
author nest commenced, in the same journal, 
Professor'^s Story^ which, on its conclusion, 
was published wnth the new title, ElsieVenner: 
a Romance of Destiny. It was an advance of 
the writer into the regular domain of the novel¬ 
ist, with a greater dependence upon plot and 
character than in any of his previous writings. 
The story turns upon a curious physiological 
condition. A daughter inherits the traits of the 
ratdesnake, infused^into her system from her 
mother, who had been bitten by that poisonous 
reptile when the birth of the child was ex¬ 
pected. The development of the strange, way¬ 
ward impulses consequent upon this taint, in 
the midst of the society of a Yew England 
village, the seat of a ladies’ academy, and filled 
with the usual employments, religious and social, 
of such assemblages of country people, supplies 
the material of the tale. As a shrewd sketch 
of social life, in the region where the scene is 
laid, the book has extraoi'dinary merits. Its 
characters are clearly perceived and discrim¬ 
inated, and strongly drawn. The style is emi¬ 
nently bright, yet pure and simple, excellent 
in straightforward narrative, idiomatic in dia¬ 
logue, and an admirable vehicle for the fre¬ 
quently witty or half-satirical turn of observation 
and reflection. Like all the great novelists, the 
author is a bit of a reformer in his work. He 
has been a close student of human nature, and 
particularly of Yew England human nature; 
he brings also a professional microscopic insight 
into his study of manners and character. The 
result is, that liis pictures have an air of truth 
and originality. In spite of the allowance for 
the problematical condition of the heroine, it 
may be questioned whether America has pro¬ 
duced a more real, life-like work of fiction than 
JEMe Tenner —certainly none which has been 
more happily relieved by wit and humor. 

Shortly after the publication of this last work, 
Pr. Holmes, in 1861, issued a collection of his 
professional writings, with the title, CurrenU 
and Oounter-currents in Medical Science^ with 
other Addresses and Essays. Its leading paper is 
an address bearing the name, “ OuxTents and 
Counter-currents in Medical Science,” which 


was delivered before the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, at the annual meeting, in May, 1860. 
This witty essay alarmed some of the faculty, 
who mistook its candor for an attack upon their 
venerable profession, as if any calling were 
strong enough to take upon its shoulders and 
sustain like an infallible church all the errors of 
the past. Hr. Holmes, in fact, belongs to anew’ 
and happily increasing race in medicine, who 
are for throwing off the incrustations of habit, 
false theory, or interest, alias quackery, to fol¬ 
low nature in the simplicity of her processes. 
He makes quick work with a large, part of the 
pharmacopceia, and would, for the sake of man¬ 
kind, throw the greater part of physio to the 
sea, were he not, as he intimates, too tender¬ 
hearted to poison the fishes. He would increase 
the power of his art by narrowing its applica¬ 
tions. There is no heresy in all this, and the 
cause ought hardly to have needed the Doctor’s- 
wit to have brought him off triumphantly. The 
lectures on “ lIomcBopathy and its Kindred Delu¬ 
sions,” includes notices of the royal cure of the 
king’s evil, the weapon ointment, and the sym¬ 
pathetic powder, famed by Sir Kenelra Digby, 
Bishop Berkeley’s much beloved tar water, and 
our own Perkins’s metallic tractors—provocative 
topics for the lively pen of the author. A paper 
of original study on The Mechanism of Vital 
Actions^ also appears in this volume, a con¬ 
tribution to the North American Review of 1857. 

In February, 1862, Dr. Holmes communicated 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society a paper 
commenting upon and illustrating a carious 
manuscript—a collection of recipes, written in 
1643, by Edward Stafford, a London physician, 
for the use of G-overnor Wirithrop, and preserved 
among the papers of the latter. In this com¬ 
munication to the Society, Dr. Holmes, in a 
lively commeutary on Stafford’s recipes, sport¬ 
ively reviews some of the absurdities of the 
medical practice of the seventeenth century, 
with his accustomed learning and good humor. 
This entertaining and instructive az’ticle is 
printed in the volume of the society’s proceed¬ 
ings published in 1862. 

During the recent civil war, Dr. Holmes wrote 
a number of spirited war lyrics, which did much 
to animate the national heart in the prolonged 
struggle. He has also, from time to time, pub¬ 
lished other occasional poems, which have been 
incorporated in several new editions of his 
poetical works, recently issued by Messrs. Tick- 
nor & Fields. 

**The later writings of Oliver TV'endell Holmes 
show the same gifts of versatility, and the old- 
time fascination, whether his pen chance to he 
that of the poet, humorist, philosophic moralist, 
or exact scientific practitioner. Soundings from 
the Atlantic^ published in 1864, divided its ten 
articles between topics -of war times, chief of 
which was “My Hunt After the Captain,” and 
pencillings on scientific themes. It was fol¬ 
lowed by Border Lines in some Provinces of 
Medical Science; and in 1871 appeared a kindred 
essay on Mechanism in TJiought and Morals. 
This thoughtful exposition of the functions of 
the brain, was originally delivered as an address ' 
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"before fhe PM Beta Kappa Society of Harvard, 
and was printed with notes and after-thoughts. 

Dr. Holmes gave the public another story of 
Kew England in 1867, — The Guardian Angel 

— a natural sequence to Elsie Yenner, wherein, 
on a ground-plan of commonplace village-life 
made attractive by his shrewd and witty deli¬ 
neations of character, he worked out a philo¬ 
sophic purpose of exhibiting “ successive devel¬ 
opments of inherited bodily aspects and habi¬ 
tudes,” specially trenching on some of the mys¬ 
terious phases of hysteria. A relief to the sober 
shades of the story is given in the droll sketch 
of Gifted Hopkins, the village poet, or rather 
rhymester. 

TM Poet at the Brealcfmt Table^ issued in 
1873, completed the series of the most brilliant 
and well-sustained magazine articles written in 
America. It had to do more -with various 
phases of professional life, and illustrated the 
peculiar effects of occupations on the personal 
thoughts and manners. Before laying down 
the pen, Dr, Holmes wrote: 

“ I have unburdened myself in this book, and 
in some other pages, of what I was born to say. 
Many things that I have said in my riper days 
have been aching in my soul since I was a mere 
child. I say aching, because they conflicted with 
many of my inherited beliefs, or rather traditions. 
I did not know then that two strains of blood were 
striving in me for the mastery—two! twenty, 
perhaps — twenty thousand, for aught I know — 
but represented to me by two — paternal and ma¬ 
ternal. But I do know this: I have struck a good 
many chords, first and last, in the consciousness 
of other people, I confess to a tender feeling for 
my little brood of thoughts. When they have been 
welcomed and praised, it has pleased me; and if 
at any time they have been rudely handled and 
despitefully treated, it has cost me a litle worry. 
I don’t despise reputation, and I should like to be 
remembered as having said someHiing worth last¬ 
ing well enough to last.” 

^THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 

At my left hand sits as singular-looking a hu¬ 
man being as I remember seeing outside of a 
regular museum or tent-show. His black coat 
shines as if it had been polished; and it has been 
polished on the wearer’s back, no doubt, for the 
arms and other points of maximum attrition are 
particularly smooth and bright. Round shoulders, 

— stooping over some minute labor, I suppose. 
Yery slender limbs, with bends like a grass¬ 
hopper’s ; sits a great deal, I presume; looks as 
if he might straighten them out all of a sudden, 
and jump instead of walking. Wears goggles very 
commonly; says it rests his eyes, which he strains 
in looking at very small objects. Voice has a dry 
creak, as if made by some small piece of mech¬ 
anism that wanted oiling. I don’t think he is a 
botanist, for he does not smell of dried herbs, but 
carries a camphorated atmosphere about with 
him, as if to keep the moths from attacking him. 
I must find out what is his particular interest. 
One ought to know something about his immediate 
neighbors at the table. This is what I said to my¬ 
self, before opening a conversation with him. 
Everybody in our ward of the city was in a great 
stir about a certain election, and I thought I 
might as well begin with that as anything. 


— How do you think the vote is likely to go to¬ 
morrow ? — I said. 

— It isn’t to-morrow,—he answered,—-it’s 
next month. 

— Next month I — said I.—Why, what election 
do you mean ? 

— I mean the election to the Presidency of the 
Entomological Society, sir,—he creaked, with an 
air of surprise, as if nobody could by any possi¬ 
bility have been thinking of any other. Great 
competition, sir, between the dipterists and the 
lepidopterists as to which shall get in their can¬ 
didate. Several. close ballotings already; ad¬ 
journed for a fortnight. Poor concerns both of 
’em. Wait till our turn comes. 

—I suppose you are an entomologist? — I said 
with a note of interrogation. 

—Not quite so ambitious as that, sir. I should 
; like to put my eyes on the individual entitled to 
that name 1 A todeiy may call itself an Entomo¬ 
logical Society, but the man who arrogates such a 
broad title as that to himself, in the present state 
of science, is a pretender, sir, a dilettante, an im¬ 
postor! No man can be truly called an entomo¬ 
logist, sir; the subject is too vast for any single 
human intelligence to grasp. 

— May I venture to ask, —I said, a little awed 
by his statement and manner, — what is your 
special province of study ? 

I am often spoken of as a Coleopterist,—he 
said, —but I have no right to so comprehensive a 
name. The genus Scarabaeus is what I have 
chiefly confined myself to, and ought to have 
studied exclusively. The beetles proper are quite 
enough for tne labor of one 'man’s life. Call me 
a Scarabeeist if you will; if I can prove myself 
worthy of that name, my highest ambition will be 
more than satisfied. 

I think, by way of compromise and conveni¬ 
ence, I shall call him theSearabee. Be has come 
to look wonderfully like thoee creature8>—the 
beetles, I mean,—by being so much among them. 
His reom is hung round with cases of them, each 
impaled on a pin driven through him, something 
as they used to bury suicides. These cases take 
the place for him of pictures and all other orna¬ 
ments. That Boy steals into his room sometimes, 
and stares at them with great admiration, and has 
himself undertaken to form a rival cabinet, chiefly 
consisting of flies, so far, arranged in ranks su¬ 
perintended by an occasional spider. 

The Old Master, who is a bachelor, has a kindly 
feeling for this little monkey, and those of Ms 
kind. 

—I like children, —he said to me one day at 
table, — I like ’em, and I respect ’em. Pretty 
much all the honest truth-telling there is in the 
world is done by them. Bo you know they play 
the part in the household which the king’s jester, 
who very often had a mighty long head under^his 
cap and bells, used to play for a monarch? 
There’s no radical club like a nest of little folks 
in a nursery. Bid you ever watch a baby’s 
fingers? I have, often enough, though I never 
knew what it was to own one. — The Master 
paused half a minute or so, — sighed,—perhaps 
at thinking what he had missed in life, —looked 
up at me a little vacantly. I saw what was the 
matter; he had lost the thread of his talk. 

— Baby’s fingers, — I intercalated. 

—Yes, yes; did you ever see how they will 
poke those wonderful little fingers of theirs into 
every fold and crack and crevice they can get at? 
That is their first education, feeling their way into 
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tte solid facts of tlie material world. When they 
"begin to talk it is the same thing OTer again in 
another shape. If there is a crack or a flaw in 
your answer to their confounded shoulder-hitting 
questions, they will poke and poke until they 
have got it gaping just as the baby’s Angers have 
made a rent out of that atom of a hole in his 
pinafore that your old eyes never took notice of. 
Then they make such fools of us by copying on a 
small scale what we do in the grand manner. I 
wonder if it ever occurs to our dried-up neighbor 
there to ask himself whether That Boy’s collec¬ 
tion of flies is n’t about as significant in the Order 
of Things as his own Museum of Beetles? 

— I could n’t help thinking that perhaps That 
Boy’s questions about the simpler mysteries of 
life miglit have a good deal of the same kind of 
significance as the Master’s inquiries into the 
Order of Things. 

^ THE RACE OF LIFE — FROM THE AUTOCRAT. 

-0, indeed, no!—lam not ashamed to make 

you laugh, occasionally. I think I could read you 
something I have in my desk which would proba¬ 
bly make you smile. Perhaps I will rea^ it one 
of these days, if you are patient with me when I 
am sentimental and refllective; not just now. The 
ludicrous has its place in the universe; it is not a 
human invention, but one of the Divine ideas, 
illustrated in the practical jokes of kittens 
and monkeys long before Aristophanes or Shake¬ 
speare. How curious it is that we always con¬ 
sider solemnity and the absence of all gay sur¬ 
prises and encounter of wits as essential to the 
idea of the future life of those whom we thus de¬ 
prive of half their faculties and then call blessed! 
There are not a few who, even in this life, seem 
to he preparing themselves ' for that smileless 
eternity to which they look forward, by banishing 
all gayety from their hearts and all joyousness 
from their countenances. I meet one such in the 
street not unfrequently, a person of intelligence 
and education, but who gives me (and all that he 
passes) such a rayless and chilling look of recog¬ 
nition, — something as if he were one of Heaven’s 
assessors, come down to doom” every acquaint¬ 
ance he met, — that I have sometimes begun to 
sneeze on the spot, and gone home with a violent 
cold, dating from that instant. I don't doubt he 
would cut his kitten’s tail off, if he caught her 
playing with it. Please tell me, who taught her 
to play with it? 

No, no ! — give me a chance to talk to you, my 
fellow-boarders, and you need not be afraid that 
I shall have any scruples about entertaining you, 
if I can do it, as well as giving you some of my 
serious thoughts, and perhaps my sadder fancies. 
I know nothing in English or any other literature 
more admirable than that sentiment of Sir Thomas 
Browne: ‘'•Every man truly lives, so long as 
HE acts his nature, OR SOME WAY MAKES GOOD 
THE FACULTIES OF HIMSELF.” 

I find the great thing in this world is, not so 
much where we stand, as in what direction we 
are moving. To reach the pdrt of heaven, we 
must sail sometimes with the wind and sometimes 
against it,—but we must sMl, and not drift, nor 
lie at anchor. There is one very sad thing in old 
friendships, to every mind that is really moving 
onward, li is this: that one cannot help using 
his early friends as the seaman uses the log, to 
mark his progress. Every now and then we throw 
an old schoolmate over the stern with a string of 


thought tied to him, and look — I am afraid with 
a kind of luxurious and sanctimonious compassion 
— to see the rate at which the string reels off, 
while he lies there bobbing np and down, poor 
fellow! and we are dashing along with the white 
foam and bright sparkle at our bows; — the ruf¬ 
fled bosom of prosperity and progress, with a 
sprig of diamonds stuck in it! But this is only 
the sentimental side of the matter; for grow we 
must, if we outgrow all that we love. 

Don’t misunderstand that metaphor of heaving 
the log, I beg you. It is merely a smart way of 
saying that we cannot avoid measuring our rate 
of movement by those with whom we have long 
been in the habit of comparing ourselves; and 
when they once become stationary, we can get our 
reckoning from them with painful accuracy. We 
see just what we were when they were our peers, 
and can strike the balance between that and what¬ 
ever we may feel ourselves to be now. No doubt 
we may sometimes be mistaken.’ If we change 
our last simile to that very old and familiar one 
of a fleet leaving the harbor and sailing in com¬ 
pany for some distant region, we can get what we 
want out of it. There is one of our companions;— 
her streamers Were torn into rags before she had 
got into the open sea, then by and by her sails 
blew out of the ropes one after another, the 
waves swept her deck, and as night came on we 
left her a seeming wreck, as we flew under our 
pyramid of canvas. But lo ! at dawn she is still 
in sight, — it may be in advance of us. Some 
deep ocean-current has been moving her on, 
strong, hut silent, — yes, stronger than these 
noisy winds that puff our sails until they are 
swollen as the- cheeks of jubilant cherubim. And 
when at last the black steam-tug with the skeleton 
arms, which comes out of the mist sooner or later 
and takes us all in tow, grapples her and goes off 
panting and groaning with her, it is to that har¬ 
bor where all wrecks are refitted, and where, 
alas! we, towering in our pride, may never come. 

So you will not think I mean to speak lightly 
of old friendships, because we cannot help insti¬ 
tuting comparisons between our present and 
former selves by the aid of those who were what 
we were, but are not wbat we are. Nothing 
strikes one more, in the race of life, than to see 
how many give out in the first half of the course. 
“ Commencement day” always reminds me of the 
start for the “Derby,” when the beautiful high¬ 
bred three-.year olds of the season are brought up 
for trial. That day is the start, and life is the 
race. Here we are at Cambridge, and a class is 
just “ graduating.” Poor Harry ! he was to have 
been there too, but be has paid forfeit; step out 
here into the grass back of the church ; ah.! there 
it is:— 

“ Hunc lapidem posuerunt 

SoCH MCERENTES.” 

But this is the start, and’ here they are, — coats 
bright as silk, and manes as smooth as eau lustrale 
can make them. Some of the best of the colts 
are pranced round, a few minutes each, to show 
their paces. What is that old gentleman crying 
about? and the old lady by him, and the three 
girls, what are they all covering their eyes for? 
O, that is their colt which has just been trotted up 
on the stage. Do they really think those little 
thin legs can do anything in such a slashing 
sweepstakes as is coming off in these next forty 
years? 0^ this terrible gift of second-sight that 
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comes f 0 some of us when we begin to look through 
the silTered rings of the arcm senilis I 

Ten gears gone. First turn in the race. A few 
broken down; two or three bolted. Several show 
in advance of the ruck. Cassoekj a black colt, 
seems to be ahead of the rest; those black colts 
commonly get the start, I have noticed, of the 
others, in the first quarter. Meteor has pulled up. 

Twenty years. Second corner turned. Cassock 
has dropped from the front, and Judex, an iron- i 
gray, has the lead. But look! how they have i 
thinned out! Pown flat, — five, — six, — how 
many? They lie still enough! they will not get 
up again in this race, be very sure! And the rest 
of them, what a tailing off” ! Anybody can see 
who is going to win, — perhaps. I 

Thirty years. Third corner turned. Dives, \ 
bright sorrel, ridden by the fellow in a yellow 
jacket, begins to make play fast; is getting to be 
the fjivorite with many. But who is that other 
one that has been lengthening his stride from the 
first, and now shows close up to the front? Don’t j 
you remember the quiet brown colt Asteroid, with 
the star in his forehead ? That is he ; be is one 
of the sort that lasts; look out for him! The 
black “colt,” as we used to call him. is in the 
background, taking it easily in a gentle trot. 
There is one they used to call the Filly, on account 
of a certain feminine air he had; well up, you 
see; the Filly is not to be despised, my boy! 

Forty years. More dropping off, — but places 
much as before. 

Fifty years. Bace over. All that are on the 
course are coming in at a walk; no more running. 
Who is ahead ? Ahea<l ? What! and the winning- 
post a slab of white or gray stone standing out 
from that turf where there is no more jockeying 
or straining for victory! "Well, the world marks 
their places in its betting-book; but be sure that 
these matter very little, if they have run as well 
as they knew how! 

^THE BRAI2T—FROM THE AUTOCRAT. 

-Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The 

Angel of Life winds them up once for all, then 
closes the case, and gives the key into the hand 
of the Angel of the Resurrection, 

Tic-tacI tic-tac! go the wheels of thought; our 
will cannot stop them; they cannot stop them¬ 
selves; sleep cannot still them; madness only 
makes them go faster; death alone can break into 
the case, and, seizing the ever-swinging pendulum, 
which we call the heart, silence at last the click¬ 
ing of the terrible escapement we have carried so 
long beneath our wrinkled foreheads. 

If we could only get at them, as we lie on our 
pillows and count the dead beats-of thought after 
thought and image after image jarring through 
the overtired organ! Will nobody block those 
■wheels, uncouple that pinion, cut the string that 
holds those weights, blow up the infernal machine 
with gunpowder? What a passion comes over us 
sometime for silence and rest! — that this dread¬ 
ful mechanism, unwinding the endless tapestry 
of time, embroidered with spectral figures of life 
and death, could have but one brief holiday ! 
Who can wonder that men swing themselves off 
from beams in hempen lassos? — that they jump 
off from parapets into the swift and gurgling 
waters beneath? — that they take counsel of the 
grim friend who has hut to utter his one per¬ 
emptory monosyllable and the restless machine is 
shivered as a vase that is dashed upon a marble 
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floor? Under that building which we pass every 
day there are strung dungeons, where neither 
hook, nor bar, nor bed-cord, nor drinking-vessel 
from which a sharp fragment may be shattered, 
shall by any chance be seen. There is nothing 
for it, when the brain is on fire with the whirling 
of its wheels, but to spring against the stone wall 
and silence them with one crash. Ah, they re¬ 
membered that, — the kind city fathers, — and the 
walls are nicely padded, so that one can take such 
exercise as he likes without damaging himself on 
the very plain and serviceable upholstery. If 
anybody would only contrive some kind of a lever 
that one could thrust in among the works of this 
horrid automaton and check them, or alter their 
rate of going, what would the world give for the 
discovery ? 

^THB CHAHBERED NAUTILUS. 

This is the ship of pearl, which, poets feign, 

Sails the unshadowed main,— 

The venturous bark that fiings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, 

And coral reefs lie bare, 

"Where the cold f^ea-maids rise to sun their stream¬ 
ing hair. 

Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 

Wrecked is the ship of pearl! 

And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell, 

As the frail tenant shaped his growing shell, 
Before thee lies revealed,— 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless crypt unsealed! 

Tear after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil; 

Still, as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new, 

Stole with soft step its shining..archway through. 
Built up its idle door. 

Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the 
old no more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought by thee, 
Child of the wandering sea, 

Cast from her lap forlorn ! 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is horn 
Than ever Triton blew from wreathed horn! 

While on mine ear it rings, 

Through the deep caves of thought I hear a voice 
that sings: — 

Build thee more stately mansions, 0 my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last. 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 
sea! 

*^THE deacon’s masterpiece: or the wonderful 

“ONE-HOSS SHAY.” 

A Logical Siorg. 

Have you heard of the wonderful one-hoss shay, 
That was built in such a logical way 
It ran a hundred years to a day. 

And then, of a sudden, it-ah, but stay, 

I ’ll tell you what happened without delay, 
Scaring the parson into flits. 

Frightening people out of their wits, — 

Have you ever heard of that, I say? 
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Seventeen Imndred and fifty-five. 

Georgius Semndus was then alive, — 

Snuffy old drone from the German hive. 

That was the year when Lisbon-town 
Saw the earth open and gulp her down, 

And Braddock’s army was done so brown, 

Left without a scalp to its crown. 

It was on the terrible Earthquake-day 
That the Deacon finished the one-hoss shay. 

Now in building of chaises, I tell you what. 

There is always somewhere a weakest spot, — 

In hub, tire, felloe, in spring or thill. 

In panel, or crossbar, or floor, or sill, ' 

In screw, bolt, thoroughbrace, — lurking still, 
Find it somewhere you must and will, — 

Above or below, or within or without,— 

And that’s the reason, beyond a doubt, 

A chaise breaks down, but does n’t wear out. 

But the Deacon swore, (as Deacons do, 

With an “ I dew vum,” or an “ I tell 
He would build one shay to heat the taown 
’n’ the keounty ’n’ all the kentry raoim’; 

It should be so built that it couldrC break daown; 
— **Fur,” said the Deacon, “’t’s mighty plain 
Thut the weakes’ place mus’ stan’ the strain; 

’n’ the way t’ fix it, nz I maintain. 

Is only jest 

T’ make that place uz strong uz the rest.” 

So the Deacon inquired of the village folk 
Where he could find the strongest oak, 

That couldn’t be split nor bent nor broke,— 
That was for spokes and floor and sills; 

He sent for lancewood to make the thills *, 

The crossbars were ash, from the straightest trees; 
The panels of white-wood, that cuts like cheese, 
But lasts like iron for things like these; 

The hubs of logs from the “Settler’s ellum,” — 
Last of its timber, — they could n’t sell ’em. 
Never an axe had seen their chips. 

And the wedges flew from between their lips, 
Their hlunt ends frizzled like celery-tips; 

Step and prop-iron, bolt and screw, 

Spring, tire, axle, and linchpin too, 

Steel of the finest, bright and blue; 
Thoroughbrace bison-skin, thick and wide; 

Boot, top, dasher, from tough old hide 
Found in the pit when the tanner died. 

That was the way he “ put her through.” — 

“ There! ” said the Deacon, “ naow she ’ll dew.” 

Do! I tell you, I rather guess 
She was a wonder, and nothing less! 

Colts grew horses, beards turned gray, 

Deacon and deaconess dropped away, 

Children and grandchildren — where were they? 
But there stood the stout old one-hoss shay 
As fresh as on Lisbon-earthquake-day ! 

Eighteen hendbeb ; it came an(I found 
The deacon’s masterpiece strong and sound. 
Eighteen hundred increased by ten ; — 
“Hahnsum kerridge ” they called it then. 
Eighteen hundred and twenty came ,* — 

Running as usual; much the same. 

Thirty and forty at last arrive. 

And then come fifty, and eifty-eive. 

Little of all we value here 

Wakes on the morn of its hundredth year 

Without both feeling and looking queer. 

In fact there’s nothing that keeps its youth. 

So far as I know, but a tree and truth. 

(This is a moral that runs at large; 

Take it. — You ’re welcome. —No extra charge.) 


First or November, — the Earthquake-day._ 

There are traces of age in the one-hoss shay, 

A general flavor of mild decay, 

But nothing local, as oze may say. 

There could n’t be, — for the Deacon’s art 

Had made it so like in exery part 

That there was n’t a chance for one to start. 

For the wheels were just as strong as the thills. 
And the floor was just as strong as the sills, 

And the panels just as strong as the floor, 

And the whippletree neither less nor more, 

And the back-crossbar as strong as the fore, 

And spring and axle and hub encore. 

And yet, as a whole, it is past a doubt 
In another hour it will be worn out I 

First of November, ’Fifty-five! 

This morning the parson takes a drive. 

Now, small boys, get out of the way ! 

Here comes the wonderful one-hoss shay, 

Drawn by a rat-tailed, ewe-necked bay. 
“Huddupl” said the parson. — Off went they. 

The parson was working his Sunday’s text, — 
Had got to fifthly, and stopped perplexed 
At what the — Moses—was coming next. 

All at once the horse stood still, 

Close by the meet’n’-house on the hill. 

.— First a shiver, and then a thrill. 

Then so.mething decidedly like a spill, — 

And the parson was sitting upon a rock. 

At half past nine by the meet’n’-house-clock, — 
Just the hour of the Earthquake shock 1 
— What do you think the parson found, 

When he got up and stared around ? 

The poor old chaise in a heap or mound, 

As.if it had been to the mill and ground! 

You see, of course, if you’re not a dunce, 

How it went to pieces all at once, — 

All at once, and nothing first,— 

Just as bubbles do when they burst. 

End of the wonderful one-hoss shay. 

Logic is logic. That’s all I say. 

CONTENTMENT. 

“Man wants but little here below.” 

Little I ask; my wants are few; 

I only wish a hut of stone, 

(A very plain brown stone will do,) 

That I may call my own; — 

And close at hand is such a one, 

In yonder street that fronts the sun. 

Plain food is quite enough for me; 

Three courses are as good as ten; — 

If Nature can subsist on three, 

Thank Heaven for three. Amen! 

I always thought cold victual nice; — 

My choice would be vanilla-ice. 

I care not much for gold or land; — 

Give me a mortgage here and there, — 

Some good bank-stock,—some note of hand, 
Or. trifling railroad share ; — 

I only ask that Fortune send 
A little more than I shall spend. 

Honors are silly toys, I know, 

And titles are hut empty names; — 

I would, perhaps, be Plenipo, — 

But only near St. James ; 

I’m very sure I should not care 
To fill our Gubernator’s chair. 

Jewels are bawbles ; ’t is a sin 
To care for such unfruitful things; — 
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One good-sized diamond in a pin, — 

Some, not so large^ in rings, — 

A ruby, and a pearl, or so. 

Will do for me ; — I laugh at show. 

My dame should dress in cheap attire; 

(Good, heavy silks are never dear; )— 

I owe perhaps I might desire 

Some shawls of true Cashmere, — 

Some marrowy crapes of China silk. 

Like wrinkled skins on scalded mil^ 

I would not have the horse I drive 

So fast that folks must stop and stare; 

An easy gait — two, forty-five — 

Suits me; I do not care;— 

Perhaps, for just a single spurts 
Some seconds less would do no hurt. 

Of pictures I should like to own 

Titians and Raphaels three or four, — 

I love so much their style and tone,— 

One Turner, and no more, — 

(A landscape, — foreground golden dirt,— 
The sunshine painted with a squirt.) 

Of books but few, — some fifty score 
For daily use, and bound for wear; 

The rest upon an upper floor; — 

Some little luxury there 
Of red morocco's gilded gleam, 

And vellum rich as country cream. 

Busts, cameos, gems, — such things as these. 
Which others often show for pride, 

/value for their power to please. 

And selfish churls deride; — 

One Stradivari us, I confess. 

Two Meerschaums, I would fain possess. 

Wealth’s wasteful tricks I will not learn, 

Nor ape the glittering upstart fool; — 

Shall not carved tables serve my turn, 

But <dl must be of buhl ? 

Oive grasping pomp its double share,— 

I ask but one recumbent chair. 

Thus humble let me live and die, 

Nor long for Midas’ golden toueb. 

If Heaven more generous gifts deny, 

I shall not miss them muck^ — 

Too grateful for the blessing lent 
Of simple tastes and mind content! 

AND JOE. 

Come, dear old comrade, you and I 
Will steal an hour from days gone by— 
The shining days when life was new 
And all was bright as morning dew, 

The lusty days of long ago, 

When you were Bill and i was Joe. 

Your name may flaunt a titled trail. 

Proud as a cockerel’s rainbow tail; 

And mine as brief appendix wear 
As Tam O’Shanter’s luckless mare; 

To-day, old friend, remember still 
That I am Joe and you are Bill.' 

You ’ve won the great world's envied prize. 
And grand you look in people's eyes. 

With HON., and LL.B., 

In big brave letters, fair to see — 

Your fist, old fellow! Off they go! 

How are you, Bill ? How are you, Joe? 

You’ve worn the judge’s ermine robe, 

You’ve taught your name to half the globe 


You’ve sung mankind a deathless strain, 

You’ve made the dead past live again : 

The world may call you what it will, 

But you and I are Joe and Bill. 

The chaffing young folks stare and say, 

“ See those old buffers, bent and gray ; 

They talk like fellows in their teens; 

Mad, poor old boys 1 That’s what it means ”— 
And shake their heads; they little know 
The throbbing hearts of Bill and Joe — 

How Bill forgets his hour of pride, 

While Joe sits smiling at his side; 

How Joe, in spite of time’s disguise. 

Finds the old schoolmate in his eyes — 

Those calm, stern eyes, that melt and fill. 

As Joe looks fondly up to Bill. 

Ah! pensive scholar, what is fame ? 

A fitful tongue of leaping flame ; 

A giddy whirlwind’s fickle gust. 

That lifts a pinch of mortal dust: 

A few swift years, and who can show 
Which dust was Bill, and which was Joe. 

The weary idol takes his stand, 

Holds out his bruised and aching hand, 

While gaping thousands come and go — 

How vain it seems, this empty show ? — 

TUI all at once his pulses thrill: 

’Tis poor old Joe’s “God bless you, Bill!” 

And shall we breathe in happier spheres 
The names that pleased our mortal ears. 

In some sweet lull of heart and song, 

For earth-born spirits none too long. 

Just whispering of the world below, 

Where this was Bill, and that was Joe? 

No matter ; while our home is here, * 

No sounding name is half so dear, 

When fades at length our lingering day, 

Who cares what 3 )Oinpous tombstones say 
Read on the hearts that love us still 
Bicja^et Joe. Hiegacet BilL 
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Was bom in Baltimore, Maryland, September 27, 
1809. His father, Christian Mayer, was a native 
of Him, in Wiirtembnrg; liis mother was a lady 



of Pennsylvania He was educated at St Mary’s 
College, and privately by the late Michael Powers. 
He then went to India, visiting Java, Sumatra, 
and China; returned in 1828; studied law, 
travelled throughout Europe, and practised his 
profession in America, taking a part in politics 
tiR 1841, when he received the appointment of 
Secretary of Legation at Mexico. There he 
resided till 1843, when he resigned. Since that 
time, he has practised law at his native city, 
edited the Baltimore American for a port*on of 
the time, written numerous articles for the press, 
daily, inontlily, and quarterly, all of which have 
appeared anonymously. His acknowledged pnb« 
licalions are observations and speculations on 
Mexico, deduced from his residence there, and 
historical memoirs. His M^ico as it was and 
as it is, was published in 1844, and his Mexico — 
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AzteCy i^anisJiy and R&p^licany in two volumes 
in 1851. 

In 1844, he also published A MemoiTy and the 
JouTRod of Gharles Carroll of Carrollton during 
his Mmon to Canada with Chase and Franhlin 
in 1776, in 8vo. 

In 1851, he(leli7eredthe Anniversary Discourse 
before the Maryland Historical Society, which he 
published with the title, Tah-gah-jute; or Logan 
and Captain Michael Cresap, It is a vindica¬ 
tion of a worthy backwoodsman and captain of 
the Revolution from the imputation of cruelty 
in the alleged speech” of Logan, handed down 
by Jefferson. Logan is made out a passionate 
drunken savage, passing through various scenes 
of personal revenge, and ending his career in a 
mel^e induced by himself, nnder the idea that^ in 
a- fit of intoxication he had murdered his wife. 
Colonel Oresap, on the other han ^ appears not 
only entirely disconnected with the attack on 
Logan’s family, but becomes of interest as a well 
tried, courageous pioneer of the western civiliza¬ 
tion— B. type of his class, and well worthy a 
chapter in the historical narrative of America. 
The hisiory of the speech is somewhat of a curi¬ 
osity. It was not spoken at all, but was a simple 
message, communicated in an interview with a 
single pei’son, an emissary from the British camp, 
by whom it was reported" on his I'eturn. This 
discourse, expanded, was published by Mr. Mnn- 
sell, in 1867. 

In 1854, Mr. Mayer published Captain Canot^ , 
or Twenty Years of an African Slavery a book 
which, from its variety of adventure, and a cer¬ 
tain story-telling faculty in its pages, may easily 
be mistaken, as it has been, for a work of pure 
invention. But such is not the case. Captain 
Oanot, whose name is slightly altered, is an actual 
personage, who supplied the author with the facts 
which he has woven into Ifis exciting narrative. 
The force of the book consists in its cool, matter- 
of-fact account of the wild life of the Slave Trader 
on the western coast of Africa; the rationale of 
whose iniquitous proceedings is unblushingly ^ 
avowed, and given with a fond and picturesque 
detail usually reserved for topics for which the 
civilized world has greater respect and sympathy. 
As a picture of a peculiar state of life it has a 
verisimilitude, united with a romantic interest 
worthy the pages of De Foe. 

The Maryland Historical Society, with which 
several of the literary labors of Mr. Mayer have 
been identified, of which he was president sev¬ 
eral years, and to which he has been a liberal 
benefactor, was founded on the 27th February, 
1844, at a meeting called by him. It became 
possessed of a valuable building, the Athenaeum, 
four years later, in conjunction with the Balti¬ 
more Library Company, by a voluntary subscrip¬ 
tion of citizens; and recently in 1854, the Library 
Company having ceded its collection of books and 
rights in the property to the Historical Society, 
the latter is now in the enjoyment of one of the 
most valuable endowments of the kind. 

This bulldnig was erected under the direction 
of the architect Robert Cary Long, a gentleman 
of taste and energy in his profession, and a culti¬ 
vator of literature. He came to JN ew York in 
1848, where he was fast establishing himself in 
general estimation, when he was suddenly out 
off at the outset of what promised to be an 


active career, by the cholera in July, 1849. He 
was about publishing a work on architecture, 
had delivered an ingenious paper before the Hew 
York Historical Society on Aztec Architeeturey 
and written a series of Essays on topics growiiig 
out of his profession, entitled ArchitectonieSy in 
the Literary World. He was a man of active 
mind, intent on the practical employment of his 
talents, while his amiable qualities endeared him 
to his friends in society. 

On the completion of the Athensenm, the 
Inaugural Discourse was delivered by Mr. Mayer, 
who took for his subject CommercOy LiteraturOy 
and Art. 

The joint library in 1854 numbered about 
fourteen thousand volumes. The collection of 
MSS., of wdnch a catalogue liiis been issued, is 
peculiarly valuable and well arranged. The 
Maryland State MSS. are numerous, including 
the ‘‘ Gilmor Papers,” presented to the Society 
by Robert Gilmor, embracing the Early and 
Revolutionary Period. The “Peabody Index,” 
prepared by Henry Stevens at the expense of 
George Peabody, the banker in London, is a 
catalogue in eleven costly volumes of 1729 docu¬ 
ments, in the Slate Paper office in London, of the 
Colonial Period. The Library has also a collec¬ 
tion of Coins and Medals, and a Gallery of Art, 
which is a nucleus for the exhibitions in the city. 

** The later works of Mr. Mayer are: Olser- 
mtions on Mexican History and Archaologyy 
published by the Smithsonian Institution, 1856; 
Mexican AntiquitieSy 1858; and Memoir of 
Jared SparlcSy 1867. Since March, 1863, he has 
been in the Pay Department of the U. S. Army, 
and in 1873 he was on duty at San Erancisco. 

llTBBAttT INTLOTNCES IN AMEBIOA- 

It was remarked by Mr. Legare,—one of the 
purest scholars given by America to the world---in 
advising a young friend, at tlie^ outset of his life, 
that, “ nothing is more perilous in America than to 
be too long learning, onto get the name of bookish.” 
Great, indeed, is the e^erienee contained in this 
short paragraph I It is a sentence which nearly 
banishes a man from the fields of wealth, for it 
seems to deny the possibility of the concurrent lives 
of thought and action. The “ bookish” man cannot 
be the ‘^business” man! And such, indeed, has 
been the prevailing tone of public sentiment for the 
last thirty or forty years, since it became the paren¬ 
tal habit to cast our children into the stream of 
trade to buffet their way to fortune, as soon as they 
were able either to make their labor pay, or to 
relieve their parents from a part of the expense of 
maintenance. Early taught that the duty of life is 
incompatible with the pursuits of a student, the 
young man whose school years gave promise of 
renown, speedily finds himself engaged in the 
mechanical pursuit of a business upon which his 
bread depends, and either quits for ever the book he 
loved, or steals to it in night and secrecy, as Hiima 
did to the tangled crypt when he wooed Egerial^ 

■ In the old world there are two classes to which 
Litemture can always directly a-ppeal,—government, 
and the aristocracy. That which is elegant, enter¬ 
taining, tasteful, remotely useful, or merely designed 
for embellishment, may call successfully on men 
who enjoy money and leisure, and are ever eager in 
the pursuit of new pleasures. This is particulaily 
the case with individuals whose revenues are the 
mere alluvium of wealth,—the deposit of the golden 
tide flowing in with regularity,—but not with those 
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whose fortunes are won from the world in a stru^le 
of enterprise. Such men do not enjoy the refreshing 
occupation of necessary labor, ana consequently, 
they crave the excitement of the intellect and the 
senses. Out of this want, in Euiope, has sprung 
the Opera,—that magnificent and refined luxury of 
extreme wealth—that sublime assemblage of all that 
is exquisite in dress, decoration, declamation, melody, 
picture, motion, art,—that marriage of music and 
harmonious thought, which depen<ls, for its perfect 
success, on the rarest organ of the human frame. 
The patrons of the Opera have the time and the 
money to bestow as rewards for tbeir gratification; 
and yet, I am still captious enough to be discontented 
with a patronage, springing, in a majority of cases, 
from a desire for sensual relaxation, and not offered 
as a fair recompense in tiie barter that continually 
occurs in this world between talent and money. I 
would level the mind of the mass up to such an 
appreciative position, that, at last, it would regard 
Literature and Art as wants, not as pastimes,—as 
the substantial food, and not the frail confectionery 
of life. 

And what is the result, in our country, of this 
unproteetive sentiment towards Literature? The 
answer is found in the fact that nearly all our young 
men whose literary tastes and abilities force them 
to use the pen, are driven to the daily press, w’here 
they sell their minds, by retail, in paragraphs;— 
where they pjint their crudities without sufficient 
thought or correction;—where the iron tongue of 
the engine is for ever bellowing for novelty;—w’bere 
the dmly inoi‘sel of opinion must be coined into 
phrases for daily bread,—and where the idea, which 
an intelligent editor should expand into a volume, 
must be condensed into an aphoristic sentence. 

Public speaking and talk, are also the speediest 
mediums of plausible conveyance of opinion in a 
Republic. The value of talk from the pulpit, the 
bar, the senate, and the street comer, is inapprecia¬ 
ble in America. There is no need of its cultivation 
among us, for fluency seems to be a national gift. 
From the slow dropping chat of the provoking but¬ 
ton-holder, to the prolonged and rotund tunddities 
of the stump orator—everything can be achieved 
by a harangue. It is a fearful facility of speech 1 
Men of genius talk the results of their own experi¬ 
ence and reflection. Men of talent talk the results 
of other men’s minds: and thus, in a country where 
there are few htibitual students,—where there are 
few professed authors,—where all are mere writers, 
where there is, in fact, scarcely the seedlii g germ 
of a national literature, we are in danger of becom¬ 
ing mere telegraphs of opinion, as ignorant of the 
full meaning of the truths we convey as are the 
senseless wires of the electric words which thrill and 
sparkle through their iron veins I 

It is not surprising, then, that the mass of Ameri¬ 
can reading consists o£>newspapers and novels;— 
that nearly all our good books are imported and re¬ 
printed;—^that, with a capacity for research and 
composition quite equal to that of England, oui* men 
become editors instead of authors. E'o man but a 
well paid pai'soii, or a millionaire, can indulge in 
the expensive delights of amateur authorship. Thus 
it is that Sue is more read than Scott, Thus it is 
that the intense literature of the weekly news¬ 
papers is so prosperous, and that the laborer, w^ho 
longs to mingle cheaply the luxuries of wealth, 
health, and knowledge, purchases, on his way h<)me- 
ward, witli his pay in his pocket, on Saturday night, 
a lottery ticket, a Sunday newspaper, and a dose of 
quack physic, so that he has the chance of winning 
a fortune by Monday, whilst he 'is purifying his 


body and amusing his mind, without losing a day 
from his customary toil! 

In this way we tiaee downward from the mer¬ 
chant and the literary man to the mechanic, the 
prevailing notion in our country of necessary devo¬ 
tion to labor as to a dreary task, without respite or 
relaxation. This is the expansive illustration of Mr. 
Legare’s idea, that no man must get, in America, 
the repute of being “bookish.” And yet, what 
would become of the world without these derided 
“bookish’’ men?—these recorders of history—these 
developers of science—^thes^ philosophers—these 
writers of fiction—^these thousand scholars who are 
continually adding by almost imperceptible contri¬ 
butions to the knowledge and wealth of the world 1 
Some there are, who, in their day and generation, in¬ 
deed appear to be utterly useless;—men who seem to 
be literjiry idlers, and yet, whose works tell upon the 
world in the course of ages. Such was the charac¬ 
ter of the occupations of Atticus, in Rome, and of 
Homce Walpole, in England- Without Atticus,— 
the elegant scholar, who stood aloof from the noisy 
eontests of politics and cultivated letters,—^we 
should never have had the delicious correspondence 
addressed to him by Cicero. Without, the vanity, 
selfishness, avarice, and dilettantism of Walpole, we 
should never have enjoyed that exquisite mosaic- 
work of history, wit, anecdote, character and inci¬ 
dent, which he hsis left us in the letters addressed to 
his various friends. Too idle for a sustained work, 
too gossiping for the serious strain that would have 
excluded the malice, scandal, and small talk of his 
compositions,—^he adopted the easy chat of familiar 
epistles, and converted his correspondence into an 
intellectual curiosity shop whose relics are now 
becoming of inestimable value to a posterity which 
is greedy for details. 

No character is to be found in history that unites 
in itself so many various and interesting objects as 
that of the friend of Atticus. Cicero was a student, 
a scholar, a devoted friend of art, and, withal, an 
eminent “ man of business.” He was at home in the 
Tuseulum and the Senate. It was supposed, in his 
day, that a statesman should be an accomplished 
man. It was the prevailing sentiment, that polish 
did not impair strength. It was believed that the 
highest graces of oratory—^tlie most effective wis¬ 
dom of speech,—^the conscientious advice of patriotic 
oratory,—could only be expectel from a zealous 
student who had exhausted the experience of the 
world without the dread of being “ bookish.” It 
was the opinion that cultivation and business moved 
hand in hand,—and that Cicero could criticise the 
texture of a papyrus, the grain and chiselling of a 
statue, or the art of a picture, as well as the foreign 
and domestic relations of Rome. Taste, architecture^ 
morals, poetry, oratory, gems, i*are manuscripts, 
curious collections, government, popular favor, all, 
in turn, engaged his attention, and, for all, he dis¬ 
played a remarkable aptitude. No man thought he 
was less a “business man” because he filled his 
dwelling with groups of eloquent marble; because 
he bought and read the rarest books; beeause be 
chose to mingle only with the best and most intel¬ 
lectual society; because he shunned the demagogue 
and never used his arts even to suppress crime I 
Cicero would have been Cicero had he never been 
consul. Place gave nothing to him hut the chance 
to save his country. It can bestow no fame; for 
fame is won by the qualities that should win place; 
whilst place is too often won by the tricks that 
should condemn the practicer. It were well, both 
on the score of accomplishment and of personM bio¬ 
graphy, that our own statesmen would recollect the 
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history of a man whose hooks and. orations will 
endear him to a posterity which will scarcely know 
that he was a ruler in Rome 1 


SAMUEL TTLEE. 

Samuel Ttler was born 22(1 October, 1809, in 
Prince George’s County, Maryland. His father, 
Grafton Tyler, is a tobacco planter and firmer, 
and resides on the plantation where Samuel was 
born, and where his ancestors have dwelt for 
several generations. ' Samuel received his early 
education at a school in the neighborhood, and 
subsequently at the seminary of Dr. Carnahan at 
George Town, in the District of Columbia. The 
Doctor, soon afterwards, was elected President of 
Princeton College in Hew Jersey, and the Rev. 
James M’Vean became his successor. The Latin 
and Greek languages and their literatures were 
the studies which were at once the pleasure and 
the business of this instructor’s life. Inspired 
with his teacher’s enthusiasm, the young Tyler 
became a pupil worthy of his master. So fasci¬ 
nated was he with Greek literature, that for the 
last year lie remained at this school he devoted 
fourteen hours out of every twenty-four to the 
study, until the Greek forms of expression became 
as familiar as those of his native tongue. 

In 1827 Mr. Tyler passed a short time at 
Middlebury College, Yerinont. Returning to 
Maryland, he entered himself as a student of law 
in the office in Frederick City of John Nelson, 
since Attorney-General of ithe United States, and 
also a distinguished member of the Baltimore bar. 
The Frederick bar had, for many years, been dis¬ 
tinguished for its learning and ability; and there¬ 
fore Frederick City was considered the best law 
school in Maryland. Oases were tried in the 
Frederick Court after the most technical rules of 
practice, as much so as at any time in TTestrnin- 
ster Hall. The late Chief-Justice of the United 
States, Mr. Taney, built up his professional charac¬ 
ter at the Frederick bar, and stepped from it to 
the first place at the bar of Baltimore city. 

Mr. Tyler was admitted to the bar in 1831, and 
has continued to reside, in the prosecution of his 
profession, in Frederick city, as affording more 
leisure for the indulgence of his literary pursuits 
tlaan a large city, where the practice of his profes¬ 
sion would be likely to engross his whole time. 

An article on Balfour’s Inquiry into the Doc¬ 
trine of Universal Salvation,” in the Princeton 
Review for July, 1836, was the beginning of Mr. 
Tyler’s authordiip. In the Princeton Review for 
July, 1840, he published an article on the Ba¬ 
conian Piiilosopliy; and in the same journal for 
July, 1841, an article on Leuhart 4he mathema- 
ticiau. In the Princeton Review for April, 
1843, Mr. Tyler published au article on Psy¬ 
chology, followed by other papers; in July of 
the same year, on the Influence of the Baconian 
Philosophy; in October, 1844, on Agricultural 
Chemistry, in review of Liebig; July, 1845, on 
the Connexion between Philosophy and Revela¬ 
tion ; July, 1846, on Bush on the Soul; and in the 
number for July, 1852, an article on Humboldt’s 
Cosmos. Mr. Tyler is the author of the article on 
"Whately’s Logic in the number of the American 
Quarterly Review published immediately before 
that journal was merged in the New York Review. 


He also wrote the article on Brougliam’s Natural 
Theology and that on Rauch’s Psychology in the 
Baltimore Literary and Religious Magazine, edited 
by Dr. R. J. Breckinridge. 

In 1844 Mr. Tyler published the first, and in 
1846 the second edition of his Dlscoxorse of the 
Baconian Philosophy. This work has received 
the approbation of eminent thinkers and men of 
science in America, and has been signalized by the 
approbation of Sir WiUiam Hamilton. 

A convention of delegates elected by the people 
of Maryland, assembled in 1850 to frame a new 
Constitution for the state. The subject of re¬ 
forming the laws was a matter that engaged 
much of the consideration of the body. Amongst 
Cither things, it was proposed to incorporate in 
the new constitution a provision abolishing what 
is called special pleading in actions at law. This 
induced Mr. Tyler to address to the convention, 
of which lie was not a member, a written de¬ 
fence of the impoi-tance of retaining special plead¬ 
ing in law procedure; and also showing that all 
law procedure should be simplified. This view 
of the subject of law reform finally prevailed, 
and a provision was incorporated in the new 
constitution requiring the Legislature to elect 
three commissioners to simplity the pleadings and 
practice in all the Courts of the State. Mr. Tyler 
was elected one of these commissioners. In the 
division of the work amongst himself and his col¬ 
leagues it was assigned to him to prepare the first 
report, which should embrace a general discus¬ 
sion of the subject of law reform, and also present 
a simplified s}'stem of special pleading for all the 
courts of law m the state. When the report was 
published, its profound discussion on the relative 
merits of the Common Law and the Civil Law 
won the approbation of many of the first lawyers 
of the county. 

In 1848 Mr. Tyler published in New York 
Burns as a Poet and as a Man ; in 1858, The Pro- 
gress of Philosophy in the Past and in the Future; 
also a Memoir of Roger BrooJee Taney ^ LL. D.; in 
1871, an edition of Stephen on Pleading ; and in 
1873, a dissertation on The Theory of the Beauti¬ 
ful.^ Since 1807, he has held the professorship of 
law in Columbian University, Washington, D. 0. 

GEORGE BURGESS. 

The author of a new poetical version of the Book 
of Psalms, and Bishop of the Diocese of Maine, 
was born at Providence, Rliode Island, October 
31, 1809. Upon being graduated at Brown Uni¬ 
versity in 1826, lie became a tutor in that insti¬ 
tution, and subsequently q^ontinued his studies at 
the Universities of Bonn, Gottingen, and Berlin. 
After entering the ministry, he was rector of 
Christ Church, Hartford, from 1834 to 1847, 
when he was consecrated to the episcopate. 

In 1840, he published The Boofc of Psalms^ 
translated into English Verse, an animated and 
successfuls version. He is also the author of 
Pages from the Ecclesiastical Ilistor^y of Few 
England; The Last Enemy, Conquering and 
Conquered, two academic poems, and several 
published Sermons. 

Bishop Burgess died on a return voyage 
from the West Indies, April 23, 1806. The 
American Metrical Psalter was published by him 
in 1864, and was followed three years later by a 
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volume of Poems. Pu 1869 appeared a Memoir 
of the Life of the M, £ev. George Burgem^ I). i>., 
by Kev. A. Burgess. I 

P&AXM XI.VII. 

O, all ye nations, clap your hands. 

And let your shouts of victory ring, 

To praise the Lord of all your lands, 

The broad creation’s awful King. 

He treads the realms beneath our feet. 

He breaks the hostile armies down. 

And gives and guards his ehc«eu seat, 

The home of Jacob’s old renown. 

God is gone up with shouting throngs; 

Before him pealed the trumpet’s call I 

Oh, sing to God with lofty songs; 

Sing praises to the lord of all! 

Oh, sing to God a royal strain. 

To earth’s high King a raptured cry! 

God o’er the nations spreads his reign, 

God lifts his holy seat on high. 

The heirs of many a Gentile throne. 

With God’s and Abraham’s seed adore 
The shields of earth are all his own. 

As high as heaven his glorious soar. 

ALBEET PIKE. 

Albert Pike was bom at Boston on the 29th of 
December, 1809. When he was four years old 
his family removed to Newbury port, where his 
boyhood was passed, until his matriculation at 
Harvard in his sixteenth yetir. Not having the 
requisite means of support he soon left college, 
and became an assistant teacher and afterwards 
principal of the Newburyport Academy. After 
a few years passed in teaching in this and other 
towns, during which he continued his classical 
studies in private, he started in the spring of 1831 
for the West. Arriving at St. Louis, having tra- 
vellei over much of the intervening distance on 
foot, he joined a band of forty in an expedition to 
Santa P e. He arrived at that place on the 25th of 
the following November, and passe<I about a year 
as a clerk in a store, and in travelling about with 
merchandise in the country. In September, 1832, 

he left Taos with a company of trappers, visited 
the head-waters of the Bed river and the Brazos, 
and with four others, separating from the main 
party, directed his course to Arkansas, and ar¬ 
rived at Port Smith in November, well nigh naked 
and penniless. He passed the winter in teaching 
near the fort, and after attempting to establish a 
school at a place in the settlements, which was 
broken up in consequence of his falling ill of a 
fever, accepting the invitation of the editor of the 
Arkansiis Advocate, at Little Rock, who had been 
greatly pleased by some poetical communications 
he had furnished to the paper, became Ms part¬ 
ner. In 1834 he succeeded to the entire proprie¬ 
torship of the journal. In 1836 he sold out his 
newspaper property and commenced the practii e 
of the law, having studied and been .admitted to 
the profession during his editorial career. He also 
published at Boston a volume containing an ^ 
count in prose of his adventurous joumeyings, and 
a number of poems suggested by the noble scei eay 
through which he had passed. 


He has since jmblished Hymns to the GodSj 
Written in his earlier days of school-keeping. A 
nuiuher of other poems by him have aLo ap¬ 
peared in several j>eriodicals. 

Mr. Pike served with distinction as a volunteer 
in the Mexican war. He occupied a prominent 
position as a public man in the Southwest. He 
published in 1854, Hugm^ by Albert Fike^printed 
for private distribution^ a collection of his poems, 
including the Hymns to the Gods. **Iii 1859 ap¬ 
peared, Statutes, etc,, of the Ancient and Ac¬ 
cepted Scottish Rite, During the late contest, 
he fought on the side of the Confederacy. Since 
1868 he has resided in Washington, D. C. A new 
edition of Hymns to the Gods, and Other Poems, 
has recently been privately printed. 

HTMIf TO CEEE8. 

Goddess of bounty! at whose spring-time call. 

When oil the dewy earth thy first tones full, 

Pierces the ground each young and tender blade. 
And wonders at the sun ; each dull, grey^ glade 
Is shining with new grass; from each chill hole. 
Where they had lain enchained and dull of soul. 

The birds come forth, and sing for Joy to thee. 
Among the springing leaves; and nist and free, 

The rivers t<^ their chains up to the sun. 

And through their grassy banks leapingly run, 

When thou hast touched them;—thou who ever art 
! The goddess of all beauty;—thou whose heart 
! Is ever in the sunny meads and fields; 

To whom the laughing earth looks up and yields 
Her waving treasures;—^thou that in tliy car 
With winged dragons, when the morning star 
Sheds his cold light, touchest the morning trees 
Until they spread their blossoms to the breeze;— 

O, pour thy light 

Of truth and joy upon our souls this night. 

And grant to us all plenty and good easel 

O thou, the goddess of the rustling com 1 
Thou to whom reapers sing, and on the lawn 
Pile up their baskets with the full eared wheat: 
While maidens come, with little dancing feet, 

And bring thee poppies, weaving thee a crown 
Of simple beauty, beading their lie.ids down 
To garland thy full baskets; at whose side. 

Among the sheaves of wheat, doth Bacchus ride 
With bright and sparkling eyes, and feet and mouth 
All wine-stained from the warm and sunny south; 
Perhaps one arm about thy neck he twines. 

While in his car ye ride among the vines, 

And with the otlier hand he gathers up 

The rich, full grapes, and holds the glowing cup 

Unto thy lips—^arid then he throws it hy, 

And crowns thee with bright leaves to shade thine 
eye, 

So it may gaze with richer love and light 
Upon his beaming brow: If thy swift fiight 

Be on some hill 

Of vine-hung Thrace—O, come, while night is still, 
And greet with heaping arms our gladdened sight I 

Lo! the small stars, above the silver wave, 

Come wandering up the sky, and kindly lave 
The thin clouds with their light, like floating sparks 
Of diamonds in the air; or spirit barks. 

With unseen riders, wheeling in the sky. 

Lo! a soft mist of light is rising high, 
like silver shining through a tint of red., 

And soon the queendd moon her love will shed, 
like pearl mist, on the earth and on the sea, 

Where thou shalt cross to view our mystery. 

Lo I we have torches here for thee, and unis, 
Where incense with a floating odor burns, 
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And altars piled with various fruits and flowers. 
And eai’s of corn, gathered at early hours, 

And odors fresh from India, with a heap 
Of many-eolored poppies;—^Lo! we keep 
Onr silent watch for thee, sitting before 
Thy ready altars, till to our lone shore 
Thy chariot wheels 

Shall come, while ocean to the burden reels, 

And utters to the sky a stifled roar. 

FAEEWELI. TO NEW ENGLAND. 

Farewell to thee, New England! 

Farewell to thee and thine I 

Good-bye to leafy Newbury, 

And Rowley’s hills of pine! 

Farewell to thee, brave Merrimac I 
Good-bye old heart of blue! 

May I but find, returning, 

That all, like thee, are true I 

Farewell to thee, old Ocean! 

Grey father of mad waves! 

"Whose surge, with constant motion, 

Against the granite raves. 

Farewell to thee, old Ocean ! 

I shall see thy face once more. 

And watch thy mighty waves again. 

Along my own bright shore. 

Farewell the White Hill’s summer-snow, 
Ascutney’s cone of green I 

Farewell Monadnock’s regal glow, 

Old Holyoke’s emerald sheen I 

Farewell ^rey hills, broad lakes, sweet dells. 
Green helds, trout-peopled brooks I 

Farewell the old familiar bells 1 
Good-bye to home and books! 

Good-bye to all! to friend and foe I 
Few foes I leave behind: 

I bid to all, before I go, 

A long farewell, and kind. 

Proud of thee am I, noble land I 
Home of the fair and brave! 

Tliy motto evermore should stand, 

Honor, or honor's grave !" 

Whether I am on ocean tossed, 

Or hunt where the wild deer run, 

Btill shall it be my proudest boast, 

That I’m New England’s son. 

So, a health to thee, New England, 

In a parting cup of wine! 

Farewell to leafy Newbury, 

And Rowley’s woods of pine! 

ADRIAN EOtTQUETTE. 

The Abbe Adrian Rouquette, an ecclesiastic of 
the Roman Catholic Church, a native of Louisi¬ 
ana, is of mingled European and American parent¬ 
age; his father, Dominique Rouquette, being a 
Frenchman, and his mother, Louise Cousin, a 
native of Louisiana. He was born in New Or¬ 
leans,. and received his education in France, at 
the Royal College of Nantes; studied for the bar 
but relinquished it for the church, becoming at¬ 
tached to the Catholic seminary at New Orleans, 
where he officiates on stated occasions during the 
week, passing the rest of his time in retirement 
and study at his residence at Mandeville, in the 
parish of St. Tammany, in that state. He has 
cultivated poetic writing in both French and 
English, with ease and elegance, and is also the 
author of some eloquent prose compositions. His 
chief volume of poems, Les Smanes^ Foesies Ame^ 


ricaines^ was pnblishedAt Paris and New Orleans 
in 1841. It contains numerous expressions of sen¬ 
timent and emotion of the school of Chateau¬ 
briand, in his American writings, several of whose 



themes he pursues. There are also poems of per¬ 
sonal feeling exhibiting warmth and tenderness. 
Of the Aiiieriean descriptive passages we may 
present a Sou'oerdr of Kentuclcy^ written in 
1838 

SOTTVENIE DB KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky, tlie bloody land 1 

)ft Xe 

Le Seigneur dit h Osee: “ Apres cola, ncannioins, je Vattireral 
doncement a moi, je ram6nerai daus la solitude, et je lui par- 
lerai au coeur.” 

(La BiljU OsEE.) 

Enfant, je dis un soir; Adieu, ma bonne m^rel 
Et je quittai gaiment sa maison et sa terre. 

Enfant, dariS mon exil, une lettre, un matin, 

(0 Louise!) m’apprit que j’dtais orphelin! 

Enfant, je vis les bois du Kentucky sauvage, 

Et rhoinme se souvient des bois de son jeune dge! 
Ah! dansle Kentucky les arbres sont bien beaitx: 
C’est la terre de sang, aux indiens tombeaux, 

Terre aux belles fordts, aux S(Sculaires ehenes, 

Aux bois suivis de bois, aux magnifiques scenes; 
Imposant cimeti^ro, oh dorment en repos 
Tant de rouges-tribus et tant de hlanches-^eaux ; 
Oil I’ombre du vieux Boon, immobile g^nie, 
Semble ecouter, la nuit, F^ternelle harmonic, 

Le raurmure 6teriiel des immenses deserts, 

Ces mille biniits confus, ces mille bruits divers, 

Get orgue des forets, cet orchestre sublime, 

0 Dieu! que seul tu fis, que seul ton soufiie anime! 
Qiiand au vaste clavier p^se un seul de tes cloigts, 
Soudain, roulent dans Pair mille flots a la fois: 
Soudain, au fond des bois, son ores basiliques, 
Bourdoniie un oc4an de sauvages musiques; 

Et I’homme, a tous ces sons de I’orgue universel, 
L’homme tombe k geiioux, en regardant le ciel 1 
El tombe, il croit, il prie; et, chretien sans 4tude, 
II retrouve, 4tonn4, Dieu dans la solitude! 
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A portion of this lias been vigorously rendered 
by a writer in the SoutTiem Qimrterly 

“ Here, with Its Indian tombs, the Bloody Land 
Spreads out:—nifiiestie forests, secular oaks, 

Woods stretching into w'oods; a witching realm. 

Yet haunted with dread shadows;—a vast grave. 
Where, laid together in the sleep of death. 

Rest myriads of the red men and the pale. 

Here, the stern forest genius, veteran Boon, 

Still harboi-s: still he hearkens, as of yore, 

To never ceasing harmonies, that blend. 

At night, the murmurs of a thousand sounds. 

That rise and swell capricious, change yet rise, 
Borne from far wastes immense, whose m in gling 
strains— 

The forest organ’s tones, the sylvan choir— 

Thy breath alone, O God! can’st animate, 

Making it fruitful in the matchless space t 
Thy mighty fingers pressing on its keys, 

How suddenly the billowy tones roll up 
From the great temples of the solemn depths. 
Resounding through the immensity of wood 
To the grand gushing harmonies, that speak 
For thee, alone, O Father. As we hear 
The unanimous concert of this mighty chaunt, 

We bow before thee; eyes uplift to Heaven, 

We pray thee, and believe. A Christian sense 
Informs us, though untaught in Christian books 
Awed into worship, as we learn to know 
That thou, O God, art in the solitude i” 

In 1846 the Abbe Eouqnette pronounced an 
animated Discourse at the Cathedral of St. Louis, 
on occasion of the anniversary of the Battle of 
Hew Orleans. In 1848 he published Wild Flow¬ 
ers^ a volume of sacred poetry, written in Eng¬ 
lish, in which his style is restrained. It falls in 
the rank of occasional verses, within tlie range 
of topics growing out of the peculiar views of his 
church, and shows a delicate sensibility in its 
choice of subjects. 

In 1852 a pro=e work appeared from his pen, 
entitled La TTisbaide en Amerique^ ou Apologis 
de la Vie Stdifaire et Contemplative; a species 
of tract in which the religious retreats from the 
world supported by the Roman Catholic church, 
are defended by various philosophical and other 
considerations, colored by the writer’s sentimental 
poetic view. VAntoniade and Formes Patriot- 
iques were printed in 1860; and in 18T3, Cathe- 
rina Teqahkwitha^ a poem in English and Indian 
in character, which has won the praise of critics. 

THE EOOK. 

L’lramble coin qif il me faut pour prier et chanter. 

The humble nook where I may sing and pray. 

Viciar Laprad^ 

The nook I O lovely spot of land, 

Where I have built my cell; 

Where, with my Muse, my only friend, 

In peacefulness I dwell 

The nook! O verdant seat of bliss. 

My shelter from the blast 

Midst deserts, smiling oasis. 

Where I may rest at last. 

The nook! 0 home of birds and flowers. 
Where I may sing and pray; 

Where I may dream, in shady bowers, 

So happy night and day. 

The nook I O sacred, deep retreat, 

Where crowds may ne’er intrude; 


Where men with God and angels meet 
In peaceful solitude; 

O paradise, where I have flown; 

O woody, lovely spot, 

Where I may live and die alone. 

Forgetful and forgot 1 

TO NATTEE, MT MOTHEE. 

Bear Nature is the kindest mother still.— Byron. 

O r.ature, powerful, smiling, calm. 

To my unquiet heart. 

Thy peace, distilling as a balm. 

Thy mighty life impart. 

O nature, mother still the same, 

So lovely mild with me. 

To live in peace, unsung by fame— 
Unchanged, I come to thee; 

I come to live as saints have lived— 

I fly where they have fled. 

By men unlioly never grieved, 

In prayer my tears to shed. 

Alone with thee, from citi^ far. 

Dissolved each earthly tie, 

By some divine, magneuc star. 

Attracted still on high. 

Oh! that my heart, inhaling love 
And life with ecstasy, 

From this low world to worlds above, 

Could rise exultingly ? 

Fkancots Dominique Rouquette, the brother of 
the preceding, is also an author. He was born 
Januar}" 2, 1810, at Hew Orleans, educated there 
under Prof. Rochefort at the Orleans college, and 
pursued his classical studies at Hantes, in France. 
In 1828 hereturne<l to the United States; studied 
Law with Rawle, the author of the work on the 
Constitution of the United States, at Philadel¬ 
phia; hut preferring the profession of literature, 
returned to France, where he published a volume 
of poetry, Les Meschac''b'enines^ and was en¬ 
couraged by Beranger, Victor Hugo, Barthelemy, 
and others. It was followed by Fleurs WAmenr- 
ique. M. Rouquette has led the life of a trav¬ 
eller or of retirement, and has prepared a work 
on the Choctaw Hation, which he proposes to 
publish in French and English, as he writes with 
ease in both languages. 

JONES VEET 

Is the author of a volume of Essays and Poems 
published in Boston in 1839. It contains three 
articles in prose on Epic Poetry, Shakespeare, and 
Hamlet, and a collection of Poems, chiefly son¬ 
nets, which are felicitous in their union of thought 
and emotion. They are expressions of the spirit¬ 
ual lite of the author, and in a certain metaphy¬ 
sical vein and simplicity, their love of nature, and 
sincerity of ntterance, remind us of the medi¬ 
tations of the philosophical and pious writers in 
the old English poetry of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. The subtle essay on Shakespeare illustrates 
the universality of his genius by a condition of the 
higher Christian life. 



The author of these productions is a native and 
resident of Salem, Massachusetts. His father was 
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a sea captain, witL whom he made several voy¬ 
ages to Europe. Upon the death of this parent 
lie prepared himself for college, and was a gradu¬ 
ate of Harvard of 1836, where he became for 
awhile a tutor of Greek. ‘‘ Wliile he he.d this 
office,” says Griswold, religious enthusiasm 
took possession of Ins mind, which gradually pro¬ 
duced so great a change in him, that his friends 
withdrew him from Cambridge, and he returned 
to Salem, where he wrote most of the poems in the 
collection of his writings.”* 


*0 UHE PAHTTED COLUMUmK. 

Bright image of the early years 
When glowed my cheek as red as thou. 

And life’s dark throng of cares and fears 
Were swifbwinged shadows o’er my sunny brow! 

Thou blushest from the painter’s page, 

Robed in tiie mimic tints of art; 

But Nature’s hand in youtli’s green age 
With fairer hues first traced thee on my heart 

The morning’s blush, she made it thine, 

The morn’s sweet breath, she gave it thee, 

And in thy look, my Columbine! 

Each fond-remembered spot she bade me see. 

I see the hill’s far-gazing head, 

Where gay thou noddest in the gale; 

I hear light-bounding footsteps tread 
IThe grassy path that winds along the vale. 

I hear the voice of woodland song 
Break from each bush and well-known tree. 

And on light pinions borne along, 

Comes back the laugh from childhood’s heart of glee; 

O’er the -dark rock the dashing brook, 

With look of anger, leaps again, 

And, hastening to each flowery nook, 

Its distant voice is heard far down the glen. 

Fair child of art! thy charms decay, 

Touched by the withered hand of Time; 

And hushed the music of that day, 

When voice mingled with the streamlet’s chime; 

But in my heart thy cheek of bloom 
Shall live when Natui^’s smile has fled; 

And, rich with memory’s sweet perfume, 

Shall o’er her grave thy tribute incense shed. 

There shalt thou live and wake the glee 
That echoed on thy native hill; 

And when, loved flower 1 I think of thee. 

My infant feet will seem to seek thee stilL 

THB Wnm-PLOWBE. 

Thou lookest up with meek confiding eye 
Upon the clouded smile of April’s face, 

Unharmed though Winter stands uncertain by 
Eyeing with jealous glance each opening grace. 
Thou trustest wisely I in thy faith arrayed 
More glorious thou than Israel’s wisest King; 

Such faith was his whom men to death betrayed 
As thine who hear’st the timid yoice of Spring, 
While other flowers still hide them from her call 
Along the river’s brink and meadow bare. 

These will I seek beside the stony wall, 

And in thy trust with childlike heart would share, 
O’erjoyed that in thy early leaves I find 
A lesson taught by him who loved all human kindL 
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THE NEW BIETH. 

’Tis a new life;—^thoughts move not as they did 
With slow uncertain steps across rny mind, 

In thronging haste fast pressing on they bid 
The portals open to the viewless wind 
That comes not save when in the dust is laid 
The crown of pride that gilds each mortal brow, 
And from before man’s vision melting fade 
The heavens and earth;—their walls are falling 
now,— 

Fast crowding on, each thought asks utterance 
strong; 

Storm-lifted waves swift rushing to the shore, 

On from the sea they send their shouts along, 

Back through the cave-worn rocks their thunders 
roar; 

And I a child of God by Christ made free 
Start from death’s slumbers to Eternity. 


DAT. 

Day 1 I lament that none can hymn thy praise 
In fitting strains, of all thy riches bless; 

Though thousands spoi*t them in thy golden rays, 
Yet none like thee their Maker’s name confess. 
Great fellow of my being! woke with me 
Thou dost put on thy dazzling robes of light, 

And onward from the east go forth to free 
Thy children from the bondage of the night; 

I hail thee, pilgrim 1 on thy lonely way. 

Whose looks on all alike benignant shine; 

A child of light, like thee, I cannot stay, 

But on the world I bless must soon decline, 

New rising still, though setting to mankind 
And ever in the eternal West my dayspring find. 


ITIGHT. 

I thank thee, Father, that the night is near 
When I this conscious beii g may i-esign; 

Whose only task thy words of love to hear, 

And in thy acts to find each act of mine; 

A task too great to give a child like me. 

The myriad-handed labors of the day, 

Too many for my closii g eyes to see, 

Thy words too frequent for my tongue to say; 
Yet when thou see’st me burthened by tliy love. 
Each other gift more lovely then appears, 

For dark-robed night comes hovering from above. 
And all thine other gifts to me endesirs; 

And while within her darkened couch I sleep, 
Thine eyes untired above will constant vigils keep. 


THE LATTER RAIN. 

Tlie latter rain,—itialls in anxious haste 
Upon the sun-dried fields and branches bare. 
Loosening with searching drops the rigid waste, 
As if it would each root’s lost strength repair; 
But not a blade grows green as in the Spring, 

No swelling twig puts forth its thickening leaves; 
The robins only ’mid the harvests sing 
Pecking the grain that scatters from the sheaves; 
The rain falls still,—the fruit all ripened drops, 

It pierces chestnut biUT and walnut shell. 

The furrowed fields disclose the yellow crops, 
Each bursting pod of talents used can tell. 

And all that once received the early rain 
Declare to man it was not sent in vain. 


KATxrm 

The bubbling brook doth leap when I come by, 
Because my feet find measure with its call, 
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The birds know when the friend they love is nigh. 
For 1 am known to them both great and small; 

The flower that on the lovely hill-side groyrs 
Expects me there when fcrprii g its bloom has given; 
And many a tree and bush my wanderings knows. 
And e’en the clouds and silent stars of heaven; 

For he who with his Maker walks aright. 

Shall be their lord as Adam was before; 

His ear shall catch each sound with new delight^ 
Each object wear the dress that then it wore; 

And he, as when erect in soul he stoo^i. 

Hear from his Father’s lips that all is good. 

THE FBATEK. 

"Wilt thou not visit me ? 

The plant beside me feels thy gentle dew; 

And every blade of grass'I see, 

From Iby deep earth its moisture drew. 

"U^ilt thou not visit me? 

Tliy morni; g calls on me with cheering tone; 

Ai d every hill and tree 
Eend but one voice, the voice of Thee alone. 

Come, for I need thy love. 

More than the fiowejr the dew, or grass the rain 
Come gentle as thy holy dove. 

And let me in thy sight rejoice to live again. 

I will not hide from them, 

When Ihy storms come, though fierce may be their 
wrath; 

Eut bow with leafy stem. 

And sti ei.gthened follow on thy chosen path. 

Yes, Thou wilt visit me; 

Kor plant nor tree thy eye delight so well. 

As when from sm set Irce 
My spi.it loves with thine in peace to dwell. 


MAUGAEET FCIXEE OSSOIX 
Maegaeet Fullee, whose native disposition, 
studies, association with her oonteinporaries, and 
remarkable fate, will secure her a permanent 
place among the biographies of literary women, 
was born in CambridgeiK>rt, Ma s., the 23d of 
May, 1810. In a chapter of autobiograj>hy which 
was found amo’ g her papers, she speaks of her 
father as a working lawyer (he w'as also a poli¬ 
tician and member t)f Congress), with the ordinary 
activities of men of his da^s; but of her mother 
as of a delicate, sensitive, s])ontaneous nature. 
During her early years the whole attention of 
Margaret was confined to books. She was taught 
the Latin and English grammar at the same time, 
and began to read the lormer languageat six years 
of age. Her fatlier set her this task-work of study, 
which soon grew into a llece^sity. At fifteen she 
de'-cribes her day^’s j)erforinances to a friend. She 
'was studying Greek, French, and Italian litera¬ 
ture, Scottish metaphysical—we may be sure a 
full share of English reading—^and writing a cri¬ 
tical journal of the whole at night. The result 
of this was a forced product of the parental di^ci- 
pline; but it would have been no product at all 
without a vigorous, generous nature. This the 
pupil possessed. Her temperament, bold and con¬ 
fident, assimilated tliis compulsory education; and 
she extracted a passionate admiration tor Rome 
out of her Latin studies. The passage in which 
she records this is noticeable as an iUustratian of 
her character:— 


In accordance with this discipline in heroic com¬ 
mon sense, was the influence of those great Romans, 
whose thoughts and lives were my daily food during 
those plastic years. The genius of Rome displayed 
itself in Character, and scarcely needed an oc¬ 
casional wave of the torch of thought to show its 
lineaments, so marble stroi g they gleamed in every 
light- Who, that has lived with those men, but ad* 
mires the plain foi'ce of fact, of thouglit passed into 
action ? They take up thii gs with their naked 
hands. There is just the man, and the block he 
casts before you,—no divinity, no demon, no unful¬ 
filled Slim, but just the man and Rome, and what be 
did for Rome. Everything turns your attention to 
what a man can become, not by yieldir.g himself 
freely to impressions, not by lettiig nature play 
freely through him, but by a siiigie thought, an 
earnest purpose, an indomitable will, by hardihood, 
selfieommarid, and force of expression. Architecture 
was the art in which Rome excelled, and this cor- 
res|)oiids with the feelii g these men of Rome excita 
They did not grow,—^they built themselves up, or 
W'ci e built up by the fate of Rome, as a temple for 
Jupiter Stator. The ruined Roman sits amoi g the 
niins; he flies to no green garden; he does not look 
to heaven; if his intent is defeated, if lie is less than 
he meant to be, he lives no mora The names which 
end in “ ns” seem to speak with lyric cadenca lhab 
measured cadence,—^that tiamp and march,—which 
are not stilted, because they indicate leal force, yet 
which seem so when compared with any other lan¬ 
guage,—make Ditin a study in itself of mighty in- 
fluenca Tlielai gunge alone, without the literature, 
w'ould give one the thonght of Roma Man present 
in nature, commanding nature too sterr.ly to be in¬ 
spired by it, standing like the rock amid the sea, or 
moving like the fire over the land, either impassive 
or irresistible; knowing not the soft mediums or fine 
flights of life, but by the force which he expresses, 
piercing to the centra ^ 

We are never better understood than when we 
speak of a ** Roman virtue,” a “ Roman outlina” 
There is somewhat indefinite, somewhat yet unful¬ 
filled in the thought of Greece, of Spain, of mo lern 
Italy; but Rome! it stauds by itself, a clear Word. 
The power of will, the dignity of a fixed purpose is 
what it utters. Every Roman was a i Emperor. It 
is well that the infallible church should have been 
founded on this rock; that the presumptuous Peter 
should hold the keys, as the eonqueri: g Jove did 
before bis thunderbolts, to be seen of all the world. 
The Apollo tends flocks with Admetus; Christ 
teaches by the lonely Lake, or plucks wheat as he 
wanders through the fields some Sabbath morning. 
They never come to this strong’.iol 1; they could not 
have breathed freely where all became stone as soon 
as spoken, where divine youth found no horizon for 
its all-promising glance, hut every thought put on 
before it dared issue to the diiy in action, its toga 
virilis. 

Suckled by this wolf, man gains a different com¬ 
plexion from that which is fed by the Greek honey 
He takes a noble bronze in camps and battle-fields; 
the wrinkles of councils well beseem his brow, and 
the eye cuts its way like the sword. The Eagle 
should never have been used as a symbol by any 
other nation: it belonged to Rome. 

The history of Rome abides in mind, of course, 
more than the literature. It was degeneracy for a 
Roman to use the pen; his life was in the day. The 
" vau lting” of Rome, like that of the ISTorth Ameri¬ 
can Indians, is her proper literature. A man rises; 
he tells who he is, and what he has done; he speaks 
of his country and her brave men; he knows that a 
conquering god is there, whose agent ia his own 
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riglit hand; and he should end like the Indian, “ I 
have no more to sny.” 

It never shocks us that the Roman is self-con¬ 
scious. One wants no universal truths from him, no 
philosophy, no creation, but only his life, his Roman 
life felt in every pulse, realized in every gesture. 
The universal heaven takes in the Roman only to 
make us feel his individuality the more. The Will, 
the Resolve of Man I—^it has been expressed,—^fully 
expressed! 

I steadily loved this ideal iu my childhood, and 
this is the cause, probably, why I have always felt 
that man must know how to stand firm on the 
ground, before he can fly. In vain for me are men 
more, if they are less, than Romans. Bante was far 
greater than any Roman, yet I feel he was right to 
take the Mantuan as his guide through hell, and to 
heaven. 

This education acting upon a sensitive nature 
made excitement a necessity. Her school life, 
described by herself in the sketch of Mariana in 
her book the Summer on the Lakes, appears a 
constant effort to secure activity for herself and 
the notice of others by fanta'^tic conduct. One 
of her companions at Cambridge, the Rev. F. H. 
Hedge, then-a student of Harvard, descx-ibes her 
at thirteen: A child in years, but so precocious 
in her mental and physical developments, that 
she passed for eighteen or twenty. Agreeably 
to this estimate, she had her place in society as a 
lady full-grown.” At twenty-two, led by the 
review articles of Carlyle, she entered upon the 
study of German lite'rature, reading the works of 
Goethe, Schiller, Tieck, Noyalis, and Richter, 
within the year. She was at this time fond of 
society, as she always was. Her admiration of 
the pei’sonal qualities of others was strong and 
undisguised. In possession of power and au¬ 
thority and self-will, in the world of books, na¬ 
ture was not to be defeated: she was dependent 
to a proportionate degree upon the sympathy of 
others. In this way she became a kind of female 
confessor, listening to the confidences and experi¬ 
ences of her young friends. 

In 1833 she removed with her father to Groton. 
His death occurred there shortly after, in 1835, 
and the following year Margaret Fuller became a 
teacher in Boston of Latin and French in Mr. 
Alcot’s school, and had her own aesthetic classes 
of young ladies in French, German, and Italian, 
with whom she read portions of Schiller, Goethe, 
Lessing, Tasso, Ariosto, and Dante. 

In 1837 she became principal teacher in the 
Greene-street school at Providence, “to teach the 
elder girls her favorite branches.” 

These literary engagements are of less conse¬ 
quence in her biography than her friendships—of 
the story of which the memoirs published after 
her death are mostly composed. She became 
acquainted with Miss Martineau on her visit to 
this country in 1835, Her intimacy with Emer¬ 
son grew up in visits to Concord about the same 
time. His notices of her conversation and spiri¬ 
tual refinements are graphic. Her conversational 
powers, in the familiarity of the congenial society 
at Concord, were freely exercised. Emereon says, 
“ the day was never long enough to exhaust her 
opulent memory; and I, who knew her intimately 
for ten years—from July, 1836, till August, 1846, 
when she sailed for Europe—never saw her with¬ 
out surprise at her new .powers,” Nor was this 


charm confined to her philosophical friends : she 
had the art of drawing out her humblest com¬ 
panions, Her mind, with all its fine culture, was 
essentially manly, giving a comm on-sense, dog¬ 
matic tone to her remarks. It is noticeable how 
large a space criticism occupies in her writings. 
It is her chief province; and criticism as ex¬ 
hibited by her pen or words, whether anta¬ 
gonistic or otherwise, is but another name for 
sympathy. 

The Providence arrangement does not appear 
to have lasted long. She soon took np her resi¬ 
dence in Boston or its vicinity, employing herself 
in 1889 in a species of lectureship or class of la- 
dies—^they were called Conversations—^in which 
German philosophy, aesthetic culture of the Fine 
Arts, etc., were made the topics of instruction. 
These exercises are thus described “ by a very 
competent witness,” in Mr. Emerson’s portion of 
the Memoirs, in a few sentences, which show the 
spirit in which they were received by her admi¬ 
rers :—“ Margaret used to conae to the conversa¬ 
tions very well dressed, and altogether looked 
sumptuously. She began them with an exordium, 
in which she gave her leadiitg views; and those 
exordiums were excellent, from the devation of 
the tone, the ease and flow of discourse, and from 
the tact with which they were kept aloof from 
any excess, and from the gracefulness with which 
they were brought down, at last, to a possible level 
for others to follow. She made a pause, and in¬ 
vited the others to come in. Of course, it was 
not easy for every one to venture her remark, 
after an eloquent discourse, and in the presence 
of twenty superior women, who were all inspired. 
But whatever was said, Margaret knew how to 
seize the good meaning of it with hospitality, and 



to make the speaker feel glad., and not sorry, that 
she had spoken.” 

She also employed herself at this time, as after¬ 
wards, in composition. She published in 1839 a 
translation of Eckermann’s Conversations with 
Goethe, and in 1841 the Letters of Gunderode and 
Bettine. The two first volumes of the Dial were 
edited by her in 1840-~41. Eor this quarterly puh- 
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lication, supported by the writings of Emerson and 
Lis friends, she wrote paf)ei*s on Goethe, Beetho¬ 
ven, the Rhine and Romaic ballads, and the poems 
of Sterling. The Dial made a reputation for itself 
and its conductors; but they might have starved 
on its products. Emerson tells us that as editor 
she received a compensation which was intended 
to be two hundred dollai-s per annum, but which, 
I fear, never reached even that amount.” 

In 1843 she travelled to the West, to Lake Su¬ 
perior and Michigan, and publi>he(l an account 
of the journey, full of subtle reflection, and with 
some studies of the Indian character, in the book 
entitled Summer on the Lakes. 

In 1844 Margaret Fuller came to ITew York, 
induced by an offer of well paid, regular employ¬ 
ment upon the Tribune newspaper. She resided 
in the family of Mr. Greeley, in a picturesquely 
situated 1 ouse on the East river, one of the la^ 
fo<^>thokls of the old rural beauties of the island 
falling before the rapid mercantile encroachments 
of the city. Here she wrote a series of somewhat 
sketchy but always forcible criticisms on the 
higher literature of the day, a complete collection 
of which vrould add to her reputation. A portion 
of them w^ere included in the volume from her 
pen, Papers on Literature and Arf, published in 
Xew York in 1846. Her work entitles! Woman 
in the Nineteenth Century was imblished at this 
time from the Tribune office. 

In the spring of 1846 she accompanied her 
friends, Mr. Marcus Spring of Brooklyn, Isew 
York, and his wife to Europe. Her contributions 
to the Tribune were continued in letters from 
England and the Continent. She saw the chief 
literary celebrities, Wordsworth, De Qiiincey, 
Chalmers, and Carlyle. At Paris she beciime in¬ 
timate with George Sand. At Rome she took 
part in the hopes and revolutionary movements 
of Mazzini, and when the revolution broke out 
was appointed by the Roman commissioner for 
the service of the wounded, during the siege by 
the French troops, to the charge of the hospital 
of the Fate-Bene Fratelli. In a letter to Emerson 
dated June, 1849, she describes her visits to the 
sick and \vourided, and her walks with the con¬ 
valescents in the beautiful gardens of the Pope’s 
palace on the Quirinal:—‘"The gardener plays 
oflf all his water-works for the defenders of the 
country, and gathers flowers for me, their friend.” 
At this time she acquainted her mother with her 
marriage. 

Shortly after her arrival at Rome, in 1847, she 
had been separated on the evening of Holy Thurs¬ 
day from her companions at vespers in St. Peter’s. 
A stranger, an Italian, seeingher perplexity, offered 
his assistance. This was the son of the Marquis 
Ossoli. The acquaintance was continued, and 
Ossoli offered his hand. He was at flrst refined, 
but afterwards they were married in December, 
after the death of his father. The marriage was 
for a while kept secret, on the gi'ound that the 
avowal of his union with a person well known as 
a liberal 'would render him liable to exile by the 
government, while he might, by secresy, be ready 
to avail himself of employment under the new 
administration then looked forward to. Septem¬ 
ber 5,1848, their child, Angelo, was bom at Rieti 
among the mountains. 


The fortunes of the revoliition being now broken 
by the occupation of the French, 0>s<)li with Ms 
\vife and child left Rome on their way to Ame¬ 
rica. They pasred some time in Florence, and 
on the 17th May, 1850, embarked from Leghorn 
in the ship Elizabeth^ bound for New York. The 
captain fell ill of small-pox, and died the Sd of 
June, off Gibraltar. On the 9th they set sail 
again; the child sickened of the disease and re¬ 
cover^ ; on the 15th of July the vessel was off 
the Jersey coast, and the passengers made their 
prei)arations for arriving in port the next day. 
That night the wind increased to a gale of great 
violence. The ship was driven past Rockaway 
to the beach of Fire Island, where, early on the 
morning of the 16th, she struck upon the sand. 
The bow was elevated and the passengers took 
refuge in the forecastle, the sea sweeping over the 
vessel. Some of the passengers were saved by 
floating ashore on a plank. One of them, Horace 
Sumner of Boston, perished in the attempt. It 
was proposed to Margaret to make the trial. She 
would not l>e separated from her husband and 
child, but would wait for the life-boat It never 
came. The forecastle became tilled with water. 
The small party left went on the deck by the fore¬ 
mast. A sea struck the quarter. The vessel was 
entirely broken up. The dead body of the child 
floated to the shore; the husband and wife were 
lost in the sea. This happened at nine o’clock in 
the morning, in mid-summer of the year, and at 
a place the usual resort at that time of pleasure- 
loving citizens. As if to enhance the sudden con¬ 
trast of life and death the disaster took place within 
full sight of the people on the shore. The simple 
expedient of passing a rope to the land, attached 
to a barrel, at the proper time, might, one of the 
most experienced of those present told us, have 
saved every life: but the captain was • not 
there. 

It was known that Madame Ossoli had with her 
the manU'^cript of a History of the Revolution in 
Italy, which her study of the people, her know¬ 
ledge of the leaders, her love of freedom, and par- 
ticiVation in the struggle, well qualitied iier to 
write. Diligent search was made for it among the 
property which came ashore from the wreck, but 
it could not be found. The wav^es had closed over 
that too—^which might long have survived the 
longest term of life. 

So perished this intellectual, sympathetic, kind, 
generous, noble-hearted woman. 

The materials for the study of her life are am¬ 
ple in the jointly prepared Memoirs by her friends, 
the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, the Rev. F. H. 
Hedge, the Rev. W. H. Ohanning, and Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. These able writers have taken 
separate portions of her career, with which they 
have been particularly acquainted, for illustration, 
and the result is a biography preservative of far 
more than is usually kept for posterity of the 
peculiar moods and humors of so individual a 
life. 

A DlALOCUrB. 

Poet. Approach me not, miu of cold, steadfast 
eye and compressed lips. At thy comiag nature 
shrouds herself in dull mist; fain would she hide her 
sighs and smiles, her buds and fruits even itr a veil 
of snow. For thy unkindly breath, as it.pierces her 
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mystery, destroys its creative power. The birls 
d/aw b.iefc into their nests, the sunset hues into their 
clouds, when you are seen in the distance with your 
tablets all. ready to write them into prose. 

Critic. O my brother, my benefactor, do not thus 
repel me. Iiiterpret me rather to our common 
mother; let her not avert her eyes from a younger 
child. I know I can never be dear to her as thou 
art, yet I am her child, nor would the fated revolu¬ 
tions of existence be fulfilled without my aid. 

PoEL How meanest thou ? What have thy 
measure ne its, thy artificial divisions and classifica¬ 
tions, to do with the natural revolutions? In all 
real growths there is a “give and take’^ of unerring 
acenraiv; in all the ajts of thy life there is falsity, 
for all are negative. Why do you not receive and 
produce in your kind, like the sunbeam and the 
rose ? Then ne w light would be brought out, were it 
but the life of a weed, to bear witness to the health¬ 
ful beatings of the divine heart. But this perpetual 
analysis, comparison, and classification, never add 
one atom to the sum of existenca 

Critic. I understand you. 

Poet. Yes, that is always the way. You under¬ 
stand me, who never have the arrogance to pretend 
that I understand myself. 

Critic. Why should you?—^that is my provinca 
I am the rock which gives you back the echo. I am 
the tuning-key, which harmonizes your instrument, 
the regulator to your watch. Who would speak, if 
no ear heard ? nay, if no mind knew what the ear 
hearil ? 

Poet. I do not wish to be heard in thought but 
in love, to be recognised in judgment but in lifa I 
would pour forth my melodies to* the rejoicing winds. 
I would scatter my seed to the tender esvrth. I do 
not wish to hear in prose the meaning of my melody. 
I do not wish to see my seed neatly put away be¬ 
ne ith a paper label. Answer in new pseans to the 
soul of our souls. Wake me to sweeter childhood 
by a fresher growth. At present you are but an ex¬ 
crescence produced by my life; depart, self-con¬ 
scious Egotist, I know you not. 

Critic. Dost thou so adore Nature, and yet deny 
me? Is not Art the child of Nature, Civilization of 
Man? As Religion into Philosophy, Poetry into 
Criticism, Life into fcScienee, Love into Law, so did 
thy lyric in natural order transmute itself into my 
review. 

Poet. Review! Science 1 the very etymology 
epeaka What is gained by looking again at what 
has already been seen? What by giving a technical 
classification to what is already assimilated with the 
mental life? 

Critic. What is gained by living at all ? 

Poet. Beauty loving itself,—Happiness! 

Critic. Does not this involve consciousness? 

Poet. Yes! consciousness of Truth manifested in 
the individual foim 

Critio. {Since consciousness is tolerated, how will 
you limit it ? 

Poet. By the instincts of my nature, which re¬ 
jects yours as arrogant and superfluous. 

Critic. And the dictate of my nature compels 
me to the processes which you despise, as essential 
to my peace. My brother (for I will not be re¬ 
jected), 1 claim my place in the order of nature. 
The Word descended and became flesh for two pur¬ 
poses, to organize itself, and to take cognizance of its 
organization. When the first Poet worked alone, he 
paused between the cantos to proclaim, “ It is very 
good.” Dividing himself among men, he made some 
to create, and other’s to proclaim the merits of what 
is created 

Poet. Well! if you were content with saying, 


“ it is very good f but you are always crying, “ it 
is very bad,” or ignorantly prescribing how it 
might be better. What do you know of it ? What¬ 
ever is good could not be otherwise than it is. Why 
will you not take what suits you, and leave the 
rest? True communion of thought is worship, not 
criticism. Spirit Avill not flow through the sluices 
nor endure the locks of canals. 

Critic. There is perpetual need of protestantism 
in every church. If the church be catholic, yet the 
priest is not infallible. Like yourself, I sigh for a 
perfectly natural state, in which the only criticism 
shall be tacit rejection, even as Venus glides not into 
the orbit of Jupiter, nor do the fishes seek to dwell 
in fire. But as you soar towards this as a Maker, 
so do I toil towards the same aim as a Seeker Your 
pinions will not upbear you towards it in steady 
flight. I must often stop to cut away the brambles 
from my path. The law of my being is on ms, and 
the ideal standard seeking to be realized in my 
mind bids me demand perfection from all I see. 
To say how far each object answers this demand is 
my criticism. 

Poet. If one object does not satisfy you, pass on 
to another, and say nothing. • 

Critic. It is not so that it would be well with 
me. I must penetrate the secret of my wishes, ve¬ 
rify the justice of my reasonings. I must examine, 
compare, sift, and winnow; what can bear this or¬ 
deal remains to me as pure gold. I cannot pass on 
till I know what I feel and why. An object that 
defies my utmost rigor of scrutiny is a new step ou 
the stair I am making to the Olympian tables. 

Poet. I think you will not know the gods when 
you get there, if I may judge from the cold pre¬ 
sumption I feel in your version of the great facts of 
literature. 

Critic. Statement of a part always looks like ig- 
horance, when compared with the whole, yet may 
promise the whole. Consider that a part implies 
the whole, as the everlasting No the everlasting 
Yes, and permit to exist the shadow of your light, 
the register of your inspiration. 

As he spake the word he paused, for with it his 
companion vanished, and left floating on the cloud 
a starry banner with the inscription “ Afflatur 
Numiiie.” The Critic unfolded one on whose flag¬ 
staff he had been leaning. Its heavy folds of pearly 
gray satin slowly unfolding, gave to view the word 
Notitia, and Gaumrurn would Itave followed, when 
a sudden breeze from the west caught it, those heavy 
folds fell back round the poor man, and stifled him 
probably,—at least he has never since been heard 
of 

JAMES H. PERKINS. 

James Haitdasyd Perkins, a writer of an acute 
mind and versatile powers, was born in Boston 
July 31,1810. His parents were Samuel Gr. Per¬ 
kins and Barbara Higginson. He was educated by 
Mr. S. P. Miles, afterwards a tutor of mathema¬ 
tics at Harvard, and at the Phillips Academy at 
Exeter, and the Round Hill school at [Northamp¬ 
ton. He wrote clever tales and verses at this pe¬ 
riod, humorous and sentimental. 

At the age of eighteen he entered the counting- 
house of Ms uncle, Mr. Thomas H. Perkins, who 
was engaged in the Canton trade. He remained 
faithful to the discharge of the routine duties of 
this occupation for more than two years. The 
necessities of a poetic and naturally despondent 
nature, however, grew upon him, and demanded 
other employment for his faculties. In the winter 
of 1830 he found relief in a business tour to Eng- 
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land and thence to the West Indies, of which his 
faithful friend and biographer, Mr. Mllliam Henry 
Channing, has preserved some interesting memo¬ 
rials. His letters on the Journey are spirited and 
abounding with character; thoughtful on serious 
points and amusing in the lighter. 

Returning home in trie summer of 1831, he 
abamloned mercantile life and sought a home in 
the West. He took up nis residence at Cincinnati, 
and devoted his attention to the study of the kw 
with his friend the Hon. Timothy Walker. He 
studi.Hl laboriously and coriseientioody; but the 
toil was too severe in the practice of the prof^ion 
for an infirm constitution, and a scrupulous con¬ 
science was still more in the way. His pen of¬ 
fered the next field, and he laid on the sh fting 
foundation of the magazines and newspapers some 
of the corner-stones of the “Literature of the 
West.” He conducted the Western Monthly Ma¬ 
gazine, and edited the Evening Chronicle, a 
weekly paper which he purchased in the winter 
of 1835, and united with the Cincinnati Mirror 
then published by Mr. William D. Gallagher and 
Mr. Thomas H. Shreve, who has been since pro¬ 
minently associated with the Louisville Gazette. 
The last mentioned gentleman remarks of his 
friend’s powers, “ Had Mr. Perkins devoted him¬ 
self to humorous literature he would have stood 
at the head of American writers in that line.”* 
His fancy was fresh and original; and his descrip¬ 
tive talent, as exhibited in Mr. Channing’s collec¬ 
tion of his xvritings, a pleasurable and ready 
faculty. 

Literature, however meritorious, was hardly, 
under the circumstances, a sufficient reliance. 
Mr. Perkins was now a married man in need of a 
settlecTsupport, when the failure of his publisher 
induced him to engage in rural life. Failing in 
the scheme of a planttition on the Ohio he took a 
few acres near Cincinnati with the view of raising 
a misery of fruit trees. To acquire infonnation 
in this’new line, and make arrangements for the 
publication of two books which he meditated on 
the “ Constitutional Opinions of Judge Marshall,” 
and “ Reminiscences of the St. Domingo Insurrec¬ 
tion,” o: which his father had been an eye-wit¬ 
ness, he paid a visit to Hew England. Neither 
of his plans was carried out; but a new and ho¬ 
norable career was Ibnnd for him on his return to 
0 ncirmati in the perfonnance of the duty of Mi¬ 
nister at Large, a mis>ion of benevolence to which 
he devoted the remainder of hislife. He brought 
Ms characteristic fervor to the work, and gave a 
practical direction to the charities of the city; alms¬ 
giving, ill his view, being but subordinate to the 
elevation of the poor in the self-respect and re¬ 
wards of labor. He also identified himself with 
the cause of prison discipline and reform, and 
gave much attention to eilucation. He was a ge¬ 
nerous supporter of the Mercantile Library Asso¬ 
ciation of Cincinnati. He was the fii*st President 
of the Cincinnati Historical Society in 1844, and 
was afterwards Vice-President of the Ohio Histo¬ 
rical Society; his fondness for the latter pursuits 
being liberally witnes'^ed by his publication, The 
Annals of the West^ and his subsequent series of 
historical sketches of that region in the North 

♦ dianning's Memoir andWritlngs of Perkins, 101, 


American Review from 1839 to 1847, character¬ 
ized by their research and excellent descriptive 
style.* 

In the latter part of his fife, Mr. Perkins inte¬ 
rested himself in a plan of Christian Union, to 
which he was led by his quick senritive mind. 

His death, December 14, 1849, was under ine- 
ianclioly circumstances. He had been thrown, 
during the day, into a state of nervous agitation 
by the supposed loss of his children, who had 
failed to return home at a time appointed, and in 
the evening he y>roposed a walk to recover his 
spirits. He took his course to a ferry-boat on the 
river, and in a st te of depresrion threw himself 
into the stream and xvas drowned. 

Thus closed the career of a man of subtle pow¬ 
ers, keen and delicate perceptions, of honorable 
attainments in literature, and of philanthropic use- 
fuln^ in the business afeirs of society. 

From the few verses preserved in the interest¬ 
ing memoirs by Mr. Channing, who has traced 
his career with an unaffected admiration of his 
virtues, and with the warmth of personal friend¬ 
ship, we select two passages which exhibit some¬ 
thing of the nature of the man. 

l^TEETY AND KNOWLEDGK. 

Ah, dearest, we are young and strong, 

With ready heart and ready will 

To tread the world^s bright paths along; 

But poverty is stronger still 

Tet, my dear wife, there is a might 
That may bid poverty defiance,— 

The might of knowledge; from this night 
Let us on her put our reliance. 

Armed with her sceptre, to an hour 

We may condense whole years and ages ; 

Bid the departed, by her power. 

Arise, and talk with seers and sages. 

Her word, to teach us, may bid stop 
The noonday sun; yea, she is able 

To make an ocean of a drop, 

Or spread a kingdom on our table. 

In her great name we need but call 
Scott, Schiller, Sbakspeare, and, beholdl 

The sidferiiig Mary smiles on all, 

And Faldtatf riots as of old. 

Then, wherefore should we leave this hearth. 

Our ba^)k^, and ail our pleasant labors, 

If we can have the whole round earth. 

And still retain our home and neighbours? 

"Why wish to roam in other lands? 

Or mourn that poverty hath bound us? 

We have our hearts, our heads, our hands. 
Enough to live on,—^friends around us,— 

And, more than, all, have hope and love. 

Ah, dearest, while those last, be sure 

That, if there be a God above, 

We are not and cannot be poor I 


♦The article are, Plfty Tears of Ohio, July, 1889: Early 
French Travellers in the West, January, 1889; English Disco¬ 
veries in the Ohio VaPey, July, 1889; The Border War of the 
Eevolutiou, October, 1889 ; The Pioneers of Kentucky, Janu¬ 
ary, 1346; Settlement of the North-Western Territory, Octo¬ 
ber, 1847. He also wrote for the North American Review of 
January, 1850, an article on Australia; and for the New York 
Review, July, 1889, an article on The French Revolution. 
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0?r THE DEATH OF A YOUNG CHILD. 

Bfeand back, uncovered stand, for lo I 
The parents who have lo.>t their child 
Bow to the majesty of woel 

He came, a herald from above,— 

Pure from his God he came to them, 

Teaching new duties, deej,)er love; 

And, like the boy of Bethlehem, 

He grew in stature and in grace. 

Erotu the sweet spirit of his face 
They learned a new, more heavenly joy. 

And were the better for their boy. 

But God hath taken whom he gave. 

Recalled the messenger he sent! 

And now beside the infant’s grave 
The spirit of the strong is bent. 

But though the tears must flow, the heart 
Ache with a vacant, strange distress,— 

Ye did not from your infant part 

When his clear eye grew meaningless. 

That eye is beaming still, and still 
Upon his Father’s errand he, 

Your own dear, bright, uneartlily boy, 

Worketh the kind, mysterious will. 

And from this fouut of bitter gidef 
Will bring a stream of joy;— 

0, may this be your faith and your relief I 

Then will the world be full of him; the sky. 

With all its placid myriads, to your eye 

Will tell of him; the wind will breathe his tone; 

And slumbering in the midnight, they alone. 

Your father and your child, will hover nigh. 

Believe in him, behold him everywhere, 

And sill will die within you,—earthly care 
Fall to its earth,—and heavenward, side by side, 

Ye shall go up beyond this realm of stoiuxis, 

Quick and more ^uick,till, welcomed there above, 
His voice shall bid you, in the might of love. 

Lay down these weeds of earth, and wear your na¬ 
tive forms. 


BENSON J. TOSSING. 

Bensok J. Lossino-, tho son of a farmer, was 
born in the town of Beekman, Dutchess County, 
H. y. His paternal ancestors came from Hob 
land in IGTO, and were the first settlers in the 
county. His maternal ancestors were among the 
early English settlers on Long Island, who came 
from Massachusetts Bay and intermarried with 
the Dutch at Hew Amsterdam, now Hew York. 



At‘ a common district school Mr. Dossing 
received a meagre portion of the elementary 
branches of an English education. After the 
death of his mother, young Lossing, after pass¬ 
ing a short time on a farm, in the autumn 
of 1826, was apprenticed to a watchmaker in 
Poughkeepsie, the county town of his native 
place. ^ So satisfactory had his conduct been dur¬ 
ing this period, that before the expiration of his 
apprenticeship his employer made him an offer of 
partnership in his business, which was accepted. 


Meantime, he devoted every moment of leisure to 
study, although opportunities as 3’et for obtaining 
books were e.\'tremelj limited. His buriness con' 
nexion proving unsuccessful he relinquished it, 
after an experiment of upwards of two years; and 
in the autumn of 1835, he became joint owner and 
editor of the Foughlceepm Telegraphy the leading 
weekly paper of the county. The co-partnership 
of Killey and Lossing continued for six years. 

In January, 1836, was commenced the publica¬ 
tion of a small semi-monthly paper entirely de¬ 
voted to literature, entitled The JPoughheepsie 
Caskety which was solely edited by Mr. Los ing. 
The Casket was a great favorite throughout 
Dutchess and the neighboring counties, and gave 
evident token of the correct taste and sound judg¬ 
ment of its youthful editor. Having, moreover, a 
taste for art, and being desirous of illustrating his 
little periodical, Mr. Lossing placed himself under 
the tuition of J. A. Adams, the eminent wood- 
engi*aver in the city of Hew York, pleased with the 
practical application of engraving to his editorial 
business. The same autumn he went to Hew 
York to seek improvement in the use of the pen¬ 
cil by drawing in the Academy of Design. 

About this time, Mr, Lossing was called upon 
to undertake the editorship of the Family Maga¬ 
zine, which work he also illustrated in a superior 
manner. He now became permanently settled in 
Hew York as an engraver, but continued his busi¬ 
ness connexion in Poughkeepsie until the autumn 
of 1841. "While engaged throughout the day in 
his increasing engraving business, he performed 
his editorial labors at night and -early in the 
morning, and at the same period, during the win¬ 
ter of 1840-11, wrote a valuable little volume 
entitled An Outline History of the Fim Arts, 
which was published as Ho. 103 of Harpers’ Fa¬ 
mily Library. In the autumn of 1846, he wrote 
a book entitled Seoenteen Hundred and B&tenty- 
BiXy consisting of upwards of five hundred pages 
royal octavo, and illustrated by seventy engrav¬ 
ings; and shortly after, produced three biogra¬ 
phical and historical pamphlets of upwards of one 
hundred pages each; together with the Lwes of 
the Signers of the Declaration of IndependencBy 
a duodecimo volume of over four hundred pages. 
This, and the subsequent year, he also edited a 
small paper entitled The Young FeopUs MirroTy 
published by Edward Walker, which met with a 
ready reception from that class of the commu¬ 
nity. 

In June, 1848, Mr. Los'^ing conceived the idea 
and plan of the Pictorial Field Book of the Revo¬ 
lution. He defined the size of the proposed pages; 
drew some rough sketches in sepia as indications 
of the manner in which he intended to introduce 
the illustrations, and with a general description 
of the plan of his work, submitted it to the con¬ 
sideration of the Messrs. Harper and Brothers. 
Four days afterwards they had concluded a bar¬ 
gain with him, involving ah expenditure of much 
labor and many thousands of dollars; and some¬ 
thing within a month afterwards Mr. Lossing was 
on his way to the battle-fields and other localities of 
interest connected with the war for Independence. 
In the collection of his materials, he travelled up¬ 
wards of nine thousand, miles, not in a continuons 
journey from place to place, but a series of jour- 
nevs, undertaken whenever he could leave his re- 
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gular bTisiiiess, the supervision of which hz never 
omitted. Although the Field Book was upwards 
of four yeai-s in hand, vet the aggregate time oc¬ 
cupied in travelling, making sketches and notes, 
drawing a large portion of tho pictures on the 
blocks for engraving, and writing the work, was 
only about twenty months. The work was pub¬ 
lished in thirty nuinbei’s, the fii-st issued on the 
first of June, 1850; the last in December, 1852. 
It was just beginning to be widely and generally 
known, and was enjopng a rapidly increasing 
sale, when the great conflagration of the Harpers’ 
establishment in 1853 destroyed the whole re¬ 
mainder of the edition. It was out of print for a 
year, but a new and revised edition was put to 
press in March, 1855. 

During portions of 1853—54, Mr. Lossing devot¬ 
ed much time to the preparation of an Illustrated 
History of the United States for schools and fami¬ 
lies; and early in 1855 completed a work of four 
hundred pages which he entitled Our Country¬ 
men^ containing numerous brief sketches with 

ortraits on wood of remarkable persons eminent 

y their connexion with the history of the Unit¬ 
ed States. 

During the latter years, Mr. Lossing was also 
engaged in collecting materials for an elaborate 
illustrated history of the war of 1812, and also a 
history of the French Empire in America; each 
to be uniform in size of page and style with his 
Field Book. He has also formed an association with 
Mr. Lyman 0. Draper, well known throughont the 
west as an indefati^ble collector of traditions, 
manuscripts, journals, letters, &c., relating to the 
history and biography of the settlements and set¬ 
tlers beyond the Alleghanies, for the purpose of 
producing a series of volumes commencing with 
the life of Daniel Boone. 

Mr. Lossing has also contributed many valuable 
papers to various publications of the day, especial¬ 
ly to Harpers’ Magazine, in a series of American 
biographical articles in which his pen and pencil 
are equally employed. 

In 1857, Mr. Lossing published a History of 
the United States for use in schools, and in 1859 
an interesting volume of anecdote and personal 
history, amply illustrated by designs from his own 
pencil, entitled, Mount Vernon and its Associa- 
tiom — now, The Home of Washington. 

This was followed in 1860 by the first volume 
of The Life and Times of Philip Schuyler^ pre¬ 
pared from a mass of original manuscripts and 
documents preserved by the family (New York, 
12mo, pp. 504). The same year Mr. Lossing 
edited, with illustrative and explanatory notes, 
Recollections and primte Memoirs of Wash¬ 
ington^ by his Adopted Son, George Washington 
Parke Custis (New York, 8vo, pp. 644). Mr. 
Lossing also at this time contributed a valuable 
series of papers to th^Tjondon Art Journal^ 1859, 
entitled, The Hudson^ from the Wilderness to the 
Sea, illustrated from 'his own drawings, and 
which were published in 1866. 

**In 1869 Mr. Lossing completed the Picto¬ 
rial Field Booh of the War q/* 1812, a work pre¬ 
pared on the same thorough method as that on 
the Revolution. With note-hook and pencil in 
hand, its author had travelled ten thousand miles, 
174 


between Canada and the Gulf of Mexico, col¬ 
lecting data and sketching historic scenes. A 
third artistic and attractive work of this his¬ 
toric series, the Pictorial History of the Gitil 
War in the United States of America, was issued 
in three octavo volumes, between 1866 and 1869. 

Mr. Lossing has edited and copiously anno¬ 
tated some standard works, such as Francis 
Hopkinson's “Pretty Story,” an allegory, under 
the title of The Hew Farm and the Old Farm; 
TrumbulFs McFingal, the explanatory notes of 
which occupy as much space as the text; and 
the Diary of Washington. In 1858 appeared The 
Statesm/irCs Manual^ in four octavo volumes, 
by Edwin Williams and Benson J. Lossing; and 
two years later his Life of Washington, in three 
imperial octavo volumes, with many steel plates. 
He edited a volume of Poems, in 1870, by the late 
William W^ilson, a life-long friend and corre¬ 
spondent of Robert Chambers. In 1872 he 
prepared a Memoir of Lieutenant John T. Gre- 
hie, the first ofllcer of the regular army killed 
in the late civil war, and which was choicely 
printed for private circulation. 

Mr. Lossing has also written and profusely 
illustrated a large octavo History of the United 
States, of which there is a German edition, be¬ 
sides a series of histories graduated for schools. 
Vassar College and its appeared in 1867, 

a fiine specimen of typography; and a History of 
England, in one volume, in 1872. In the latter 
year he became editor of The American Histo¬ 
rical Record, a new monthly magazine issued in 
Philadelphia. The Life and Times of Philip 
Schuyler appeared in 1873, in two volumes. Mr. 
Lossing is the author of a number of historic 
pamphlets, and of numerous contributions to the 
best magazines of the day. In 1872 the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan conferred on him the honorary 
title of LL. D. He has now in preparation a 
series of illustrated lectures on general history. 


THOMAS EWBAHK, 

The author of several works of value on scien¬ 
tific and philosophical topics, written and pub¬ 
lished in the United States within the last twenty 
years, is a native of England. He was horn 
March 11, 1792, in the tower of Barnard Castle, 
at Durham, and at the age of thirteen was ap¬ 
prenticed to a tin and copper smith, plumber and 
shot maker. From an interesting biographical 
sketch published in the New Yorh Christian En¬ 
quirer,^ we learn that Mr. Ewbank’s employer 
and his hands were much engaged in their work 
at tlie neighboring gentlemen’s country-seats and 
academies, from which occupation the youth, 
when he made his w^ay to London, at the age of 
twenty, carried away some lively impressions of 
the numerous historical places with which that 
portion of the North of England abounds, and an 
equally lively sense of the maladministration and 
hardships of the provincial boarding-schools, the 
management of which came under his notice. 
When Dickens long after published his Nicholas 
Nickleby, wuth its portraiture of Squeers and 
narrative of the scenes at Dotheboys Hall, Mr. 


♦ July 23,1859. 
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Ewbank was so impressed with tlie faithfulness 
of the sketch, that he Wrote a paper recalling 
several originals who miglit have sat for the pic¬ 
ture. 

At London, Mr. Ewhank pursued a course of 
industry and economy, which ■ enabled him to 
gratify a taste for books; and he appears also to 
have been somewhat enlisted as a reformer in 
one of the political societies whicli sprang up at 
the time in the metropolis. In 1819 he came to 
the United States, and wms engaged as a machi¬ 
nist at New York, occupying at the outset part 
of Fulton’s factory at Paulus Hook, the tools 
and machinery of which remained as their pro¬ 
prietor had left them at his death, including the 
engine that propelled his first boat. From 1820, 
for some sixteen years, Mr. Ewbank was engaged 
in the business of manufacturing metallic tubing 
in New York. Retiring from this pursuit in 
1837, he has since occupied himself with the 
philosophy and liistory of inventions. His first 
publication, entitled A JDescriptue and Eiatorical 
Account of Hydraulic and other Machines for 
Raising Water^ Ancient and Modern^ with Oh- 
serrations on Various Subjects connected loith the 
Mechanic Arts^ including the Frogressire Deue- 
lo'pment of Steam Engines^ dc,^ appeared in an 
octavo volume, "with many engravings, in New 
York, in 1842. The fourteenth edition of this 
work, with a supplement, appeared in 1856. 

In 1849, Mr. Ewbank was appointed, by Presi¬ 
dent Taylor, Commissioner of Patents at Washing¬ 
ton, and was employed in the duties of this im¬ 
portant office for three years. His several reports 
to Congress, besides the usual statistics of the 
departmeut, contained various matters of scientific 
discussion and suggestion. As a member of the 
commission to examine and report on the 
strength of marbles offered for the e.xtension of 
the National C’apitol, h’s proposal to substitute 
woollen fibre for the plates of lead usiially placed 
between the stones, in tlie,testing process led to 
the disclosure of the fact, ihat 'Mead caused the 
stones to give way at about half the pressure 
they would sustain without such an interposi¬ 
tion,” a conclusion which establislied the strength 
of building materials to be really much greater 
than had previously been supposed by European 
and American engineers. 

In 1855, Mr. Ewbank published a duodecimo 
volume entitled The World a Wovkslio'p; or, the 
Physical Relation of Man to the Earth. 

A visit made by Mr. Ewbank to his brothers 
in Brazil, in 1845-6, during which he interested 
himself greatly in the products and especially the 
antiquities of the country, supplied liiin with the 
material for a book of much interest, published in 
New York in 1857, entitled Life in Frazil; or, 
the Land of the Cocoa and the Palm, with an 
appendix containing illustrations of ancient 
South American arts, in recently discovered im¬ 
plements and products of domestic industry, in 
works in stone, pottery, gold, silver, bronze, &c. 
The engravings in this work, of antiquarian ob¬ 
jects, were made from original sketches by the 
author. Besides these volumes, Mr. Ewbank is 
the author of numerous pamphlets and essays 
published in scientific and other periodicals, and 
in connection with the proceedings of the Amer¬ 


ican Ethnological Society, of -which he is a pro¬ 
minent member. Among these, which include 
various papers on the i)ractical applications of 
mechanics, we may notice an ingenious essay, 
Thoughts on Matter and Force, published in 
1858, in -vvhich a theory is maintained of the 
generation of heat at the centre of the earth, and 
of every orb, by friction induced by the pressure 
of gravitation, which, in the author’s words, ‘Ms 
the weight that moves the clockwork of creation, 
and, by its offspring heat, is ever winding it up.” 
In 1860 he published an essay originally read 
before the American Ethnological Society, on the 
Inorganic Forces ordained to Supersede Human 
Slarery, in which the general topic is treated 
iiTespective of its political and moral relations, 
with a consideration of “the jdenitude of the 
earth’s store of cheap inorganic foi‘ces for super¬ 
seding it, and meeting, at every stage of progres¬ 
sive civilization, fresh demands for agricultural 
and mechanical motors.” Mr. Ewbank has also 
published an essay devoted to certain curiosities 
of science, bearing the title, Oracular and Fight¬ 
ing Eolopiles. He died in New York, Septem¬ 
ber 16, 1870. 

EXHTH X WORKSHOP. 

If a wide, uninhabited district abounding in 
metals were discovered, and upon it an extensive 
antediluvian structure fitted up with all the para¬ 
phernalia of a complete machine-shop, no one 
could doubt the object of the ancient owner. 
Equally clear and palpable is the purpose of the 
Builder of this earth, as made manifest in its con¬ 
struction and factory appurtenances. It is such 
a shop. Examine the plan and process of its for¬ 
mation; its granitic foundations, superincumbent 
courses, and the precision and deliberation, so 
indicative of stability and durability, with which 
they have been laid; note the rich variety with 
the stowage and arrangement of materials for 
manufacturing purposes; how the earth is full 
of them, and how those most wanted are most 
abundant and accessible. 

And observe, moreover, that when the edifice 
was finished, working-stock secured in its vaults, 
with machinery to raise it, and everything else 
prepared for the reception of workmen, then, and 
not till then (since there would have been nothing 
for him to do), was man called in to take posses¬ 
sion and go to work. In the early ages of its 
erection, when all wns chaos and commotion fi’om 
the general displacement or rather want of ar¬ 
rangement of its materials, what could he have 
done? And in the calmer periods that succeeded 
.as it approached completion he could only have 
been in the way, God employs no idlers — cre¬ 
ates none. 

While the first clays, sand, metals, and coals 
were being digested nnd put in their places, the 
condition of the atmosphere was such that he 
could nut have inhaled it and lived. Neither 
food, climate, nor suitable arenas for his exer¬ 
tions were then provided. Like one of his own 
structures, the factory required to be' warmed, 
ventilated, and furnished, before its intended oc¬ 
cupants could enter with safety. 

The character of a factory, as stamped on our 
I globe, is also evinced in its materials being made 
amenable to human power. .This is apparent to 
1 every one, but not perhaps equally so that it re- 
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suits from a law that has deteriuiued the inertia 
of matter with reference to human strength. 
This law lies at the foundation of phy-^ical sci¬ 
ence and arts. Had the earth’s substainces been 
too heavy or too light, or had they in other qual¬ 
ities, as hardness, softness, brittleness, toughness, 
&c., defied us, we could have made little use of 
them. But they are in all respects made subject 
to man, while their properties are specially and 
indeed wonderfully adapted to the exercise of his 
faculties. Many are doubtless yet to be discov¬ 
ered, but none can eventually elude or resist him. 
Already, he arrests the most evanescent and sub¬ 
dues the most stubborn ; invisible and intangible 
airs he manages with the same certitude as liquids 
and solids; lightning be evolves at will; as his 
messenger it is kept flying to and fro over the 
face of the earth ; besides which he is daily find¬ 
ing new employment for it in the workshop. It 
can henceforth know no rest. 

Nearly all matter is inorganic. The great mass 
of the earth — the whole of it except its skin-like 
surface, is such! What does this mean ? Why 
all this immature matter, unless it be for man to 
work up? How otherwise are its quantity and 
condition to he accounted for? The rest of crea¬ 
tion God himself has elaborated into organisms 
that breathe and move, grow and live, throw off 
their products at stated periods, and perpetuate 
their kind ; while the entire mineral kingdom lies 
passive at man’s feet awaiting his action upon it; 
for in it are agents indispensable to his elevation, 
the very substances his necessities call for; and 
here is no one else appointed to use them — no 
one else that can use them. Could spoken lan¬ 
guage be more explicit ? 

Then what is more expressive than nature’s 
limited elaboration of this matter, coinciding so 
perfectly as it does with the design of making 
man a workman in it? She only brings it up to 
certain points, and then stops, because at those 
points his efforts were to begin. All things neces¬ 
sary for him and above his capacity or powers to 
produce were provided, but unwrought or par¬ 
tially wrought materials were given him because 
the ability to mould them to his wants and wishes 
was imparted. Had it been otherwise, metals had 
certainly been dug up in the forms of necessary 
instruments, vegetable fibre had grown in hanks 
of thread and in woven garments, glass and stone¬ 
ware had been quarried, and boulders had been 
cubes ready for the builder’s hands; while joists 
and boards and articles of furniture had been the 
natural fruit of trees. All substances would have 
been found in the most useful forms, if the power 
to put them into such forms had not been commu¬ 
nicated. No fact is more prominent in the divine 
economy of the world than that man was to have 
nothing — absolutely nothing — done for him that 
he could possibly do for himself. This was essen¬ 
tial to the development of his character as an 
artificer. By it exertion became inevitable, while 
the direction it was to take was not to be mis¬ 
taken. 

But contemplate the earth as a whole, and it 
will be found a perfect contrivance for preparing 
these materials. Its spherical figure exerts a 
direct mechanical influence on them. In conse¬ 
quence of the pressure of superincumbent strata, 
their density increases with their depth. If a 
gas were conveyed down far enough it would he 
squeezed into a liquid : send it lower, and it 
would become heavy and impermeable as lead or 
platina. The eartl^ is, therefore, ever acting as 


a press of varying powers, forcing matter into 
less and less space, and producing a series of 
substances varying in their properties and densi¬ 
ties from airs to metals. 

Now the question may and perhaps has oc¬ 
curred to the reader—If all minerals are for man 
to act on, and those deemed the most essential, as 
the metals, are located at the lowest depths, how 
is he to get at them? If they were designed ex¬ 
pressly for him, means wotdd have been expressly 
provided to put him in possession of them. Cer¬ 
tainly: and so they have- It was by those means 
that the metals and other solid bodi.s now on and 
near the surface, were brought up. The exigence 
called for a device that should raise materials 
through all time to the hands that were to use 
them. And what is the device? A ‘■‘Caloric 
Engine” in the centre of the Orb, the best loca¬ 
tion to send up materials over the whole surface: 
an engine whose chimneys and safety-valves are 
volcanoes, and whose action and diversities of 
action are subject to laws as definite as any that 
control a windmill or a water-wheel. 


ANN S. STEPHENS. 

Mrs. Stepitens is a native of Connecticnt She 
married at an early age and removed to Fortland, 
Maine, where she commenced and continued for 
some time, the Portland Magazine. In 1836 she 
edited the Portland Sketch Book, a collection of 
Mi^rcellanies by the writers of tlie state. She 
afterwards removed with her husband to New 
York, where she has since resided. 



A tale from her pen, Derwent, won a 

prize of four hundred dollars offered by one of the 
periodicals, and its publication brought the author 
prominently forward as a popular writer for the 
magazines, to which she has contributed a large 
number of tales, sketches, and poems. Her last 
and most elaborate work is the novel of Fashion 
and Faihine^ a story of the contrasts of city life. 
It is of the intense school, and contains many 
scenes of questionable taste and probability, with 
much that is excellent in description and the 
delineation of character. One of the best drawn 
personages of the book is a well to do and kindly 
huckster woman of Fulton Market. The scenes 
about her stall, and at the fann whose abundance 
constantly replenifebes her stock, are in a pleasant 
vein. The chief interest of the plot centres on a 
trial for murder, and the scenes connected with it 
are written with energy and effect. We present 
the introduction of the Strawberry Girl to the 
market-woman in the opening scene of the book. 

** Mrs. Stephens prepared, in 1865-6, a Pic¬ 
torial Sistory of the War for the Tlnion^ in two 
volumes. In 1870, her novels were published 
in a uniform edition of fourteen volumes, to 
which several others have since been added. 

THE STEAWBEERY 6XSL. 

lite -wild flowers on the momitain side. 

Goodness may be of any soil; 

Tet intellect, in all its pride, 

And energy, with pain and toil. 
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Hatli never "wrought a holier thing 
Than Charity in humble birth. 

God's brightest angel stoops his wing. 

To meet so much of Heaven on earth. 

The morning had not fully dawned on Kew York, 
yet its approach was visible everywhere amid the 
fine scenery aiouiid the city. The dim shadows 
piled above W’'eehawken "were warming up with 
purple, streaked here and there with threads of rosy 
gold. The waters of the Hudson heaved and rippled 
to the glow of yellow and crimson light, that came 
and went in flashes on each idle curl of the waves. 
Long Island lay in the near distance like a thick, 
purplish cloud, through which the dim outline of 
house, tree, mast and spire loomed mistily, like half- 
formed objects on a camera obscure 

* Silence—that strange, dead silence that broods 
over a scene crowded with slumbering life—lay upon 
the city, broken only by the rumble of vegetable 
carts and the jar of milk-cans, as they rolled up from 
the different ferries; or the half-sniotliered roar of 
some steamboat putting into its dock, freighted with 
sleeping passengers. 

j^ter a little, sjTuptoms of aroused life became 
visible about the wharves. Grocers, carmen, and 
huckster-women began to swarm around the pro¬ 
vision boats. The markets nearest the water were 
opened, and soon became theatres of active bustle. 

The first market opened that day was in Fulton 
street. As the morning deepene'd, piles of vegetables, 
loads of beef, hampers of fruit, heaps of luscious 
butter, cages of poultry, canary birds swarming iu 
their wiry prisons, forests of green-house plants, 
horse-radish grinders with their reeking machines, 
venders of hot coffee, root beer and dough nuts, all 
with men, women, and children swarming in, over, 
and among them, like so many ants, hard at work, 
filled the spacious arena, but late a range of silent, 
naked, and gloomy looking stalls. Then carts, laden 
and groaning beneath a weight of food, came rolling 
up to this great mart, er(*wdirig each avenue with 
fresh supplies. All was life and eagerness. Stout 
men and bright-faced women moved through the 
verdant chaos, arranging, working, chatting, all full 
of life and enterprise, while the rattling of carts out¬ 
side, and the gradual accumulation of sounds every¬ 
where, bespoke a great city aroused, like a giant 
refreshed, from slumber. 

Slowly there arose out of this cheerful confusion, 
forms of homely beauty, that an artist or a thinking 
man might have loved to look upon. The butchers^ 
stalls, but late a desolate range of gloomy beams, 
were reddening with fresh joints, many of them 
festooned with fragrant branches and gorgeous 
garden flowera. The butchers standing, each by his 
stall, with snow-white apron, and an eager, joyous 
look of traffic on his face, formed a display of comfort 
and plenty, both picturesque and pleasant to con¬ 
template. 

The fruit and vegetable stands were now loaded 
with d green vegetables, each humble root hav¬ 
ing its own peculiar tint, often arranged with a sin¬ 
gular taste for color, unconsciously possessed by the 
woman who exercised no little skill in setting off her 
stand to advantage. 

There was one vegetable stand to which we would 
draw the reader’s particular attention; not exactly 
as a type of the others, for there was something so 
unlike all the rest, both in this stall and its occupant, 
that it would have drawn the attention of any per¬ 
son possessed of the slightest artistical taste. It was 
like the arrangement of a picture, that long table 
heaped with fruit, the freshest vegetables, and the 
brightest flowers, ready for the day’s traffic. Rich 
scarlet radishes glowing up through their foliage of 
tender green, were contrasted with young onions , 


I swelling out from their long emerald stalks, snowy 
and transparent as so many great pearls. Turnips, 
scarcely larger than a hen’s egg, and nearly as white, 
just taken fresh and fragrant from the soil, lay 
against heads of lettuce, tinged with crisp and green¬ 
ish gold, piled against the deep blackish green of 
spinach and water-cresses, all moist with dew, or wet 
with bright water-droj^s that had supplied its place, 
and taking a deeper tint from the golden contrast. 
These with the red glow of strawberries in their 
luscious prime, piled together in masses, and shaded 
with fresh grape leaves; bouquets of roses, hya¬ 
cinths, violets, and other fragrant blossoms, lent their 
perfume and the glow of their rich colors to the 
coarser children of the soil, and would have been an 
object pleasant to look upon, independent of the fine 
old woman who sat complacently on her little stool, 
at one end of the table, in tranquil expectation of 
customers that were sure to drop in as the morning 
deepened. 

And now the traffic of the day commenced in 
earnest Servants,housekeepors, and grocers, swarmed 
into the market The clinic of money—the sound of 
sharp, eager banter—^the dull noise of the butcher’s 
cleaver, were heard on every hand. It was a plea¬ 
sant scene, for every free looked smiling and happy. 
The soft morning air seemed to have brightened all 
things into cheerfulness, 

With the earliest group that entered Fulton market 
that morning was a girl, perhaps thirteen or fourteen 
years old, but tiiiy in her form, and appearing far 
more juvenile than that A pretty quilted hood, of 
rose-colored calico, was turned back from her face, 
which seemed naturally delicate and pale; but the 
fresh air, and perhaps a shadowy reflection from he*' 
hood, gave the glow of a rose-bud to her cheeks- 
Still there was anxiety upon her young free. Hei 
eyes of a dark violet blue, drooped heavily beneath 
their black and curling lashes, if any one from the 
numerous stalls addressed her; for a small splint 
basket on her arm, new and perfectly empty, was a 
sure indication that the child had been sent to make 
purchase; while her timid air—the blush that came 
and went on her free—bespoke as plainly that she 
was altogether unaccustomed to the scene, and had 
no regular place at which to make her humble bar¬ 
gains. The child seemed a waif cast upon the mar¬ 
ket ; and she was so beautiful, notwithstanding her 
humble dress of faded and darned calico, that at 
almost every stand she was challenged pleasantly to 
pause and fill her basket. But she only cast down 
her eyes and blushed more deeply, as with her little 
bare feet she hurried on through the labyrinth of 
stalls, toward that portion of the market occupied by 
the huckster-women, tiere she began to slacken her 
pace, and to look about her with no inconsiderable 
anxiety. 

“ What do you want, little girl; anything in my 
way?” was repeated to her once or twice as she 
moved forward At each of these challenges she 
would pause, look earnestly into the face of the 
speaker, and then pass on with a faint wave of the 
head, that expressed something of sad and timid dis¬ 
appointment. 

At length the child—for she seemed scarcely more 
than that—was growing pale, and her eyes turned 
with a sort of sharp anxiety from one face to another, 
when suddenly they fell upon the buxom old huck¬ 
ster-woman, whose stall we have described. There 
was something in the good dame’s appearance that 
brought an eager and satisfied look to that pale face. 
She drew close to the stand, and stood for some 
seconds, gazing timidly on the old woman. It was a 
pleasant face, and a comfortable, portly form enough, 
that the timid girl gazed upon. Smooth and comely 
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were fhe full and rounded clieets, with their rich 
autumn color, dimpled like an over-ripe apple. Fat 
and good-humored enough to defy wrinkles, the face 
looked far too rosy for the thick, grey hair that was 
shaded, not concealed, by a cap of clear white 
muslin, with a broad, deep border, and tabs that met 
like a snowy girth to support the firm, double chin. 
Never did your eyes dwell upon a chin so full of 
health and good humor as that. It sloped with a 
sleek, smiling grace down from the plump mouth, 
and rolled with a soft, white wave into the neck, 
scarcely leaving an outline, or the want of one, be¬ 
fore it was lost in the white of that muslin kerchief, 
folded so neatly beneath the ample bosom of her 
gown, Tlien the broad linen apron of blue and 
white check, girding her waist, and flowing over the 
smooth rotundity of person, was a living proof of the 
ripeness and wholesome state of her merchandise.— 
I tell you, reader, that woman, take her for all in 
all, was one to draw the attention, aye, and the love 
of a child, who had come forth barefooted, and alone 
in search of kindness. 


RALPH HOYT. 

Mr. Hott, the author of a number of poems 
which have become popular favorites through 
their spirit and sincerity, is a clergyman of the 



Protestant Episcopal Church in iTew York. He 
is a native of the city. His early years were 
passed in the country on Long Island- He had 
the benefit of a good education, and after some 
practice at various mechanical pursuits, became 
himself a teacher in turn, wrote occasionally for 
the newspapers, and in 1842 took orders in the 
church. In 1846 the church of the Good Shep¬ 
herd was organized as the result of the mission¬ 
ary labors of Mr. Hoyt, who has since continued 
its minister, supporting its feeble fortunes through 
many privations. He has latterly resided at a 
cottage pleasantly situated on the high ground in 
the rear of the Palisades, at the village of Fort 
Lee, New Jersey, opposite New York; and he has 


there shown his accustomed spirit and activity, 
his humble h(vme being partly the work of his 
own hands, while a simple but convenient church, 
of small hut sufficient dimensions, on the main, 
street of the village, has been built by his own 
labor, with moderate aid from his friends. 

Mr. Hoyt’s poems are simple in expression, and 
of a delicate moral or devout sentiment. They 
touch tenderly upon the disappointments of life, 
with a sorrowful refrain. In another mood his 
verse is hof>eiul and animated. The title of his 
longest poem, The True Life^ indicates the bur¬ 
den of his song; which is of the common feelings, 
longings, and experiences of the world. A cheer¬ 
ful love of nature, an eye for the picturesque, a 
quaint orginality of expression, are exhibited in 
many of his poems, which have already found 
their way into the popular collections. 

**In 1859 Mr. Hoyt printed poetical Sketches 
of Life and Landscape^ in aid of his church, which 
reached a fourth edition in 1866. A new edition 
of Poems of Life and Landscape yfSLB issued in 
1873. 

SKTOW ; A WINTER SKWtCBL 

The blessed morn has come again; 

The eai ly gi ay 

Taps at the slumbereris window pane. 

And seems to say 

Break, break from the enchantePs chain, 
Away, away! 

Tis winter, yet there is no sound 
Along the air, 

Of winds upon their battle-ground. 

But gently there, 

The snow is falling,—all around 
How fair—how fair I 

The jocund fields would masquerade; 
Fafitastie scene! 

Tree, shrub, and lawn, and lonely glade 
Have east their green, 

And joined the revel, all arrayed 
So white and clean. 

E’en the old posts, that hold the bars 
And tlie old gate, 

Forgetful of their wintry wars. 

And age sedate, 

High capped, and plumed, like white hussars. 
Stand there in state. 

The drifts are hanging by the sill, 

The eaves, the door; 

The hay-stack has become a hill j 
All covered o’er 
The wagon, loaded for the mill 
The eve before. 

Maria brings the water-pail. 

But where’s the well 1 
like magic of a fairy tale, 

Most strange to tell. 

All vanished, curb, and crank, and rail ] 

How deep it fell 1 
The wood-pile too is playing hide; 

The axe, the log, 

The kennel of that friend so tried, 

(The old watch-dog,) 

The grindstone standing by its side. 

Are all now incog. 

The bustling cock looks out aghast 
From his high shed; 
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Ko spot to scTatcIi liim a repast 
Up curves Lis head, 

Starts the dull hamlet with a blast. 

And back to bed. 

Old drowsy dobbin, at the call. 

Amazed, awakes; 

Out fiom the window of his stall 
A view he takes; 

While thick and faster seem to fall 
The silent dakes. 

The barn-yard gentry, musing, chime 
Their momii g moan ; 

like Memnorfs music of old time 
That voice of stone! 

So maibled they-»-and so sublime 
Their solemn tone. 

Good Ruth has called the younker folk 
To dress below; 

Full welcome was the word she spoke, 
Down, down they go, 

Tlie cottage quietude is broke,— 

The snow!—the snow! 

Now rises from around the fire 
A pleasant strain ; 

Ye giddy sons of mirth, retire! 

And ye profane 1 

A hymn to the Eternal Sire 
Goes up again. 

The patriarchal Book divine, 

XJ^n the knee. 

Opes where the gems of Judah shine, 
(Sweet miustrelsie 1) 

How soars each heart with each fair line. 
Oh Gh)d, to Thee I 

Around the altar low they bend. 

Devout ill prayer; 

As snows upon the roof descend. 

So angels there 

Come down that household to defend 
With gentle care. 

Ndw sir’g^ the kettle o’er the blaze; 

The buckwheat heaps; 

Rare Bloeha, worth an Arab’s praise. 
Sweet Susan steeps; 

The old round stand her nod obeys, 

And out it leaps. 

Unerring presages declare 
The banquet near; 

Soon busy appetites are there j 
And disappear 

The glories of the ample fare. 

With thanks sincere. 

Now tiny snow-birds venture nigh 
From copse and spray, 

(Sweet strangei*s I with the winter’s sky 
To ^pass away;) 

And gather crumbs in full supply. 

For aU the day. 

Let now the busy hours begin : 

Out rolls the churn ; 

Forth hastes the farm-boy, and brings in 
The brush to burn ; 

Sweep, shovel, scour, sew, knit, and spin, 
’Till night’s return. 

To delve his threshing John must hie; 

His sturdy shoe 

Can all the subtle damp defy; 

How wades he through ! 

While dainty milkmaids slow and shy, 

His track pursue. 


Each to the hour’s allotted care; 

To shell the corn; 

The broken harness to repair; 

The sleigh t’ adorn ; 

As cheerful, tranquil, frosty, fair. 

Speeds on the morn- 

While mounts the eddying smoke amaia 
From many a hearth. 

And all the landscape rings again • 
With rustic mirth; 

So gladsome seems to every swain 
The snowy earth. 


There wandered from some mystic sphere, 
A youth, celestial, down to earth; 

So strangely fair seemed all things here. 
He e’en would crave a mortal birth; 

And soon, a rosy boy, he woke, 

A dweller in some stately dome ; 

Sofb sunbeams on his vision broke, 

And this low world became his home. 

Ah, cheated child ! Could he but know 
Sa l soul of mine, what thou and I! 

The bud would never wish to blow, 

The nestling never long to fly; 

Perfuming the regardless air. 

High soaring into empty space; 

A blossom ripening to despair, 

A flight—without a resting place I 

How bright to him life’s opening morn! 

No cloud to intercept a ray; 

The rose had then no hidden thorn. 

The tree of life knew no decay. 

How greeted oft his wondering soul 
The fairy shapes of childish joy, 

As gnily on the moments stole 
And still grew up the blooming boy. 

How gentler played the odorous air 
Among his wavy locks of gold. 

His eye how bright, his cheek how fair, 

As still youth’s summer diiys were told. 

Seemed each succeeding hour to tell 
Of some more rare unfolding grace; 

Some swifter breeze his sail to swell. 

And press the voyager apace I 

He roved a swain of some sweet vale. 

Or climbed, a daring mountaineer; 

And oft, upon the passing gale, 

His merry song we used to hear; 

Might none e’er mount a fleeter steed, 

His glittering chariot none outvie. 

Or village mart, or rural mead, 

The hero he of heart and eye. 

Anon a wishful glance ho cast 

Where storied thrones their empire hold. 

And soon beyond the billowy Vast 
He leaped upon the shores of old! 

He sojourned long in classic halls, 

At learning’s feast ii favored guest, 

And oft within imperial walls. 

He tasted all delights, save—rest i 

Tt WPS a restless soul ho boro. 

And all unquenchable its Are; 

Nor banquet, pomp, nor gol.Ien store. 

Could e’er appease its high desire. 

And yet would he the phantom band 
So oft deceiving still pursue, 

Delicious sweets in every land. 

But ah, not lasting, pure,' or true I 
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He IcneTt at many a gorgeous slirine; 

Reclined in love’s voluptuous bowers; 

Yet di«i his weary soul repine. 

Were listless still the lingering houra 
Tlien aped an argosie to bear 
The sate 1 truant to his homo. 

But sorrow’s sombre cloud was there, 

’Twas dark in all that stately dome. 

Was rent at last life’s fair disguise. 

And that Immortal taught to know 
He had been wandering from the skies, 

Alas, how long—alas, how low. 

Deluded,—^bnt the dream was done; 

A conqueror,—but his banner furled; 

The race was over,—he had won,— 

But found his prize—a worthless World I 

Oh Earth, he sighed, and gazed afar. 

How thou enenmberest my wing! 

My home is yonder radiant star. 

But thither thee I cannot bring. 

How have I tried thee long and well. 

But never found thy joys sincere, 

Now, now my soul resolves to sell 

Thy treasures strewn around me here! 

The flatteries I so long have stored 
In memory’s casket one by one, 

Mu^t now be stricken from the hoard; 

The day of tiTiselled joy is done! 

Here go the useless jewels! see 
The golden lustre they impart! 

But vain the smiles of earth for 
They cannot gild a broken heart! 

The would foe sale !—^Hang out the sign; 

Call every traveller here to me; 

Who’ll buy this brave estate of mine. 

And set me from earth’s bondage free ! 

Tis goirig I—^yes, I mean to flii g 
The bauble from my soul away; 

I’ll sell it, whatsoe’er it bring;— 

The World at Auction here to-day 1 

It is a glorious thing to see; 

Ah, it has cheated me so sore I 
It is not what it seems to be: 

For sale! It shall be mine no more: 

Come, turn it o’er and view it well; 

I would not have you purchase dear; 

’Tis going—going I I must sell! 

Who bids !• Who’ll buy the Splendid Tear I 

Here’s Wealth in glittering heaps of gold. 
Who bids! but let me tell you fair, 

A baser lot was never sold ; 

Who’ll buy the heavy heaps of earel 
And here, spread out in broad domain, 

A goodly landscape all may trace; 

Hall, cottage, tree, field, hill and plain; 
Who’ll buy himself a Burial Place I 

Here’s Love, the dreamy potent spell 
That beauty flings around the heart! 

I know its power, alas, too well 1 
’Tis going I Love and I must part I 
Must part! WTiat can I more with Love I 
All over the enchanter’s reign 1 
Wlio’ll buy the plumeless, dying dove, 

An hour of bliss,—an age of Pain 1 

And Friendship,—^rarest gem of earth, 

(Who e’er hath found the jewel his?) 

Frail, fickle, false and little worth. 

Who bids for Friendship—^as it is I 
*ris going—going 1—^Hear the call; 

Once, twice, and thrice!—^’Tis very low! - 
Twas once my hope, my stay, my all, 

But now the broken staff must go 1 


Fame! hoid the brilliant meteor high; 

How dazzlir;g every gilded name! 

Ye millions, now’s the time to buy! 

How much for Fame! How much for Fame! 
Hear how it thunders! would you stand 
On high Olympus, far renowned, 

Now purchase, and a world command!— 

And be with a world’s curses crowned! 

Sweet star of Hope! with rny to shine 
In every sad forebodii g breast. 

Save this desponding one of mine, 

Who bids for man's last friend and best! 

Ah, were not mine a bankrupt life. 

This treasure should my soul sustain; 

But Hope and I are now at strife. 

Nor ever may unite again. 

And Song!—^For sale my tuneless lute; 

Sweet solace, mine no more to hold; 

The chords that charmed my soul are mute;- 
I cannot wake the notes of old! 

Or e’en were mine a wiz/ird shell. 

Could chain a world in raptures high; 

Yet now a sad farewell!—farewell! 

Must on its last faint echoes die. 

Ambition, fashion, show, and pride, 

I part from all for ever now; 

Grief is an overwhelming tide. 

Has taught my haughty heart to bow. 

Poor heart! distracted, ah, so long, 

And still its aching throb to bear; 

How broken, that was once so strong; 

How heavy, once so free from care. 

Ah, cheating earth I—could man but know. 

Sad soul of mine, what thou and I,— 

The bud would never wish to blow, 

Hie nestling never long to fly I 
Perfuming the regardless air; 

High soaring into empty space; 

A bkissom ripening to despair, 

A flight—without a resting place! 

No more for me life’s fitful dream; 

Bright vision, vanishing away I 
My bark requires a deeper stream; 

My sinking soul a surer stay. 

By death, stern sheriff! all bereft, 

I weep, yet humbly kiss the rod; 

The best of all I still have left,— 

My Faith, my Bible, and my God. 


STBIKEl 

Fve a liking for this " striking ” 

If vre only do it well; 

Firm, defiant, like a giant. 

Strike!—and make the effort tell i 

One another, working brother, 

Let us freely now advise: 

For reflection and correction 
Help to make us great and wise. 

Work and wages, say the sages. 

Go for ever hand in hand; 

As the motion of an ocean, 

The supply and the demand. 

My advice is, strike for prices 
Nobler far than sordid coin ; 

Strike with terror, sin and error, 

And let man and master join. 

Every failing, now prevailing. 

In the heart or in the head,— 

Make no clamor—take the haminei>^ 
Drive it down,—and strike it dead f 
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Much the chopping, lopping, propping, 
Carpenter, we have to ilo, 

Ere the plummet, from the summit, 

Mark our moral fabric true. 

Take the measure of false pleasure ; 

Try each action by the square; 

• Strike a chalk-line for your walk-line: 
Strike, to keep your footsteps there! 

Tlie foundation of creation 
Lies in Truth’s unerring laws; 

Man of mortar, there’s no shorter 
Way to base a righteous cause;. 

Every buihler, painter, gilder, 

Man of lentlier, man of clothes. 

Each mechanic in a panic 
With the way his labor goes. 

Let him reason thus in season; 

Strike the root of all his wrong. 

Cease his quarrels, mend his morals. 

And be happy, rich, and strong. 

WILLIS GATLORD CLARK.—LEWIS GAYLORD 
CLARK. 

The twin brothers Clark were born at Otisco, 
Onondaga' county, New York, in the year 1810. 
Their father had served in the Revolutionary 
war, and was a man of reading and observation. 
Willis, on the completion of his education, under 
the care of this parent and the Rev. George Col¬ 
ton, a relative on his mother’s side, went to 
Philadelphia, where he commenced a weekly 
periodical similar in plan to the New York Mir¬ 
ror. It was nnsnccessfui and soon discontinued. 
He next became an assistant of the Rev. Dr. 
Brantley, a Baptist clergyman (afterwards Presi¬ 
dent of the College of South Carolina), in the 
editorship of the Columbian Star, a religious 
newspaper. He retired from this position to 
take charge^ of the Philadelphia Gazette, the 
oldest daily journal of that city. He became its 
proprietor, and continued his connexion with it 
until his death. 

One of the most successful of Clark’s literary 
productions was the Ollapodiana^ a series of brief 
essays, anecdotes, and observations, continued 
from month to month in the Knickerbocker 
Magazine, of which his brother Lewis had become 
the editor. 

Mr. Clark was married in 1836 to Anne P. 
Caldcleugh, the daughter of a gentleman of Phik- 
delphia. She was attacked by consumption, and 
died not long after her marriage. Her husband 
soon followed her, falling a victim to a lingering 
disease in June, 1841. 

Clark’s poems, with the exception of The Spirit 
of Life —pronounced before the Franklin Society 
of Brown University in 1833—are brief, and were 
written for and published in his own journals and 
the magazines and annuals of the day. A portion 
were collected in a volume during his lifetime, and 
a complete edition appeared in New York in 184T. 
His Ollapodiana have also been collected, with 
a number of other prose sketches and his poems, 
in'a volume of his Literary Eemaim^ published 
in 1844. 

The humors and sensibility of the essayist and 
poet, alike witness to Ids warm, amiable sym¬ 
pathies. His mirth was rollicking, exuberant in 
animal spirits, but always innocent, while his 


muse dwelt fondly on the various moods of na¬ 
ture, and portrayed dome-tic tenderness in the 
consolations of its darker hours of suffering and 
death. 

Mr. Lewis Gaylord Clark is the editor of 
the Knickerbocker Magazine, having conducted 
that periodical since its third volume in 1832. He 
has become widely known by his monthly Editor'^e 
Table and Gossip with Readers and Correspond¬ 
ents, einbrm^jiig a collection of the jests and on 
dits of the day, connected by a light running 
comment, A selection from the Gossip was pub¬ 
lished in one volume in 1852, with the title 
Kniek-Kucbcks from an Editorh TabUf' and a 
compliment w^as paid to its author, in 1855, in 
the shape of a volume containing original con¬ 
tributions by many of the leading writers of the 
day, accompanied by tjieir poiTraits, entitled The 
Knicherhocher Memorial, He died at Piermont, 
on the Hudson, November 3, 1873. 

A 80N0 or MAT. 

The spring scented buds all around me are sweH- 

There are songs in the stream, there is health in 
the gale; 

A sense of delight in each bosom is dwelling, 

As float the pure day-beams o’er mountain and 
vale, 

The desolate reign of Old Winter is broken, 

The verdure is fresh upon every tree; 

Of Nature’s revival the charm—and a token 
Of love, oh thou Spirit of Beauty! to thee. 

The sun looketh forth from the halls of the morning, 
And flushes the clouds that begirt his career; 

He welcomes the gladness and glory, returning 
To rest on the promise and hope of the year. 

He Alls with rich light all the balm-breathing 
flowers, 

He mounts to the zenith, and laughs on the 
wave; 

He wakes into music the green forest-bowers, 

And gilds the gay plains which the broad rivers 
lave. 

The young bird is out on his delicate pinion— 

He timidly sails in the infinite sky; 

A greeting to May, and her fairy dominion, 

He pours, on the west wind’s fragrant sigh; 
Around, above, there are peace and pleasure, 

The woodlands are singing, the heaven is bright; 
The fields are unfolding their emerald treasure, 

And man’s genial spirit is soaring in light. 

Alas! for my weary and care-haunted bosom! 

The spells of the spring-time arouse it no more; 
The song in the wild-wood, the sheen of the blos¬ 
som, 

The fresh-welling fountain, their magic is o’er I 
When I list to the streams, when I look on the 
flowers, 

Tliey tell of the Past with so mournful a tone, 
Tliat I call up the throngs of my long-vanished 
hours, 

And sigh.that their transports are over and gone. 

From the wide-spreading earth, from the limitless 
heaven. 

There have vanished an eloquent glory and 
gleam; 


♦ Mr Clark had previously published a volume of articles 
ftom the Knickerbocker, by Washington Irving, Mr. Cary, 
Mr Shelton, and others, entitled The Krdck&rhocher Sketc}h> 
Book. 
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To my veiled mind no more is the mflnence given. 
Which coloreth life irith the hues of a dream: 
Tlie bloom-purpled landscape its loveliness keej^tli— 
I deem that a light as of old gilds the wave; 

But the eye of my spirit in heaviness sleepeth. 

Or sees'but my youth, and the visions it gave. 

Yet it is not that age on my years hath descended, 
Tis not that its snow-wreaths encircle niy brow; 
But the newne$s and sweetness of Being are ended, 

I feel not their love-kindling witchery now: 

The shadows of death o’er my path have been 
sweepirg; 

There are those who have loved me debarred 
from the day; 

The green turf is bright where in peace they are 
sleeping, 

And on wings of remembrance my soul is away. 

It is shut to the glow of this present existence. 

It hears, from the Past, a funeral strain ; 

And it eagerly turns to the high-seeming distance. 
Where the last blooms of earth will be garnered 
again; 

Where no mildew the soft damask-rose cheek shall 
nourish. 

Where Grief bears no longer the pM>ison.ous sting; 
Where pitiless Death no dark scepti e can flourish. 
Or stain with his blight the luxuriant spring. 

It is thus that the hopes which to others are given. 
Fall cold on my heart in this rich month of May; 
I hear the clear anthems that ring through tiie 
heaven, 

I <lrink the bland airs that enliven, the day; 

And if gentle Kature, her festival keeping. 

Delights not my bosom, ahl do not condemn; 
O’er the lost and the lovely my spirit is weeping. 
For my heart’s fondest raptures are buried with 
them. 

TO MT BOY. 

Tliou hast a fair unsullied cheek, 

A clear and dreaming eye. 

Whose bright and wiiinii g glances speak 
Of life’s first revelry; 

And on thy brow no look of care 
Comes like a cloud, to east a shadow there. 

Id feeling’s early freshness blest, 

Thy wants and wishes few : 

Rich hopes are garnered in thy breast, 

As summer’s morning dew 
Is found, like diamonds, in the rose, 

Nestling, ’noid folded leaves, in sweet repose. 

Keep thus, in love, the heritage 
Of thy ephemeral spring; 

Keep its pure thoughts, till after-age 
Weigh down thy spirit’s wing; 

Keep the waiun heart, the hate of sin. 

And heavenly peace will on thy soul break in. 

And when the even-song of years 
Brings in its shadowy train 
The record of life’s hopes and fears. 

Let it not be in vain. 

That backward on existence thou canst look. 

As on a pictured page or pleasant book. 

LINES 

Writim at Laurel JSiU Cemetery^ near PhiladelpMa. 

Here the lamented dead in dust shall lie. 

Life’s lingering languors o’er—its labors done; 
Where waving boughs, betwixt the earth and sky, 
Admit the farewell radiance of the sun. 


Here the long concourse from fhc murmuring town, 
With funeral pace and slow, shall enter in; 

To lay the loved in tranquil silence down, 

No moi e to suffer, and no more to sin. 

And here the impressive stone, engraved with words 
Which Giief sententious gives to marble pale, 

Shall teach the heart, wdiile w'aters, leaves’, and 
birds 

Make cheerful music in the passing gale. 

Say, wherefore should we weep, and wherefore 
pour 

On scented airs the unavailing sigh— 

While suii-bright waves are quiverii g to the shore, 
Aiid landscapes blooming—that the loved should 
die? 

There is an emblem in this peaceful scene: 

Soon, rainbow color's on the woods will fall; 

And autumn gusts bereave the hills of green, 

• As sinks the year to meet its cloudy pall. 

Then, cold and pale, in distant vistas round. 
Disrobed and tuneless, all the woods will stand! 

While the chained streams are silent as the ^ound. 
As Death had numbed them with his icy hand. 

Yet, when the warm soft winds shall rise in spring. 
Like struggling day-beams o’er a blasted heath. 

The bird returned shall poise her golden wing. 

And liberal Nature break the spell of Death. 

So, when the tomb’s dull silence finds an end, 

'pie blessed Dead to endless youth shall rise; 

And hear the archangel’s thrilhng summons blend 
Its tones with anthems from the upper skies. 

There shall the good of earth be found at last. 
Where dazzling streains and vernal fields expand; 

Where Love her crown attains—her trials past— 
And, filled with rapture, hails the better land I 

OtJ> BONGS. 

Give me the songs I loved to hear. 

In sweet and sunny days of yore; 

■Which came in gushes to my car 

From lips that breathe them now no more; 
From lips, alas! on which the worm, 

In coiled and dusty silence lies, 

Where many a loved, lamented form 
Is hid from Sorrow’s filling eyes I 

Yes! when those unforgotten lays 
Come trembling with a spirit-voice, 

I mind me of those early days, 

When to respire w’as to rejoice: 

When gladsome flowers and fruitage shone 
Where’er my willing footsteps fell; 

When Hope’s bright realm was all mine own. 
And Fancy whispered, ** All is well.” 

Give me old songs! They stir my heart 
As with some glorious trumpet-tone: 

Beyond the reach of modem art, 

They rule its thrilling cords alone, 

Till, on the wings of thought, I fly 
Back to that boundary of bliss, 

Which once beneath my childhood’s sky 
Embraced a scene of loveliness! 

Thus, when the portals of mine ear 
Those long-remembered lays receive, 

They seem like guests, whose voices cheer 
My breast, and bid it not to grieve: 

They ring in cadences of love, 

They tell of dreams now vanished all: 

Dreams, that descended from above— 

Visions, ’tis rapture to recalll 
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Give me oLl songs! I linow not vliy, 

Bot every tone they breathe to me 

Is frarght with pleasures pure and high, 

With iionest love or honest glee: 

They move me, when by chance I hear. 

They rouse each slumbeni g pulse anew; 

Till every scei*e to memory dear 
Is pictured brightly to my view. 

I do not ask those sickly lays 

O'er which affected maider.s bend ; 

Which scented fops are boi nd to praise, 

To which dull crowds their homage lend 

Give me eome simple Scottish soi:g, 

Or lays from Erm's distant isle: 

Lays that to love and truth belong, 

And cause the saddest lip to smile! 

EIKJAE A. POE. 

The family of Edgar A. Poe was of ancient re¬ 
spectability in Maryland, His grandfather, David 
Poe, served in the Revolution, and was the per¬ 
sonal friend of Lafayette. His father, David Poe, 
jr., was a law' student at Baltimore, when, in his 
youth, he fell in love with an English actress on 
tlie stage, Elizalieth Arnold, married her, and took 
to the 1 boards himself. Their son Edgar vras bom 
in Baltimore in January, 1811. After a career of 
several years of theatrical life, passed in the chief 
cities of the Union, the parents both died within a 
short period at Richmond, leaving three orphan 
diildren. 

Edgar was a boy of beauty and vivacity, and 
attracted the attention of a friend of his parents, 
John Allan, a wealthy merchant of Virginia, by 
whom he was adopted, and his education liberally 
provide<I for. In 1816 he w'as taken hy Mr. and 
Mrs. Allan to England, and deposited for a stay of 
four or five years at a school near London; a 
passiige of his youth which he has recurred to in 
almost the only instance in his writings in which 
he has any personal allusion to his own affairs. It 
was a trait, too, in his conversation that he seldom 
spoke of his own history. In his tale of William 
Wilson he has touched these early school-days 
with a poetical hand, as he recalls the awe of 
their fonnal discipline, and the admiration with 
which he saw the dingy head-master of the week 
ascend the village pulpit in clerical silk and dignity 
on Sunday. lie returned home in his eleventh 
year, passed a short time at a Richmond academy, 
and entered the University at Charlottesville, 
where he might have attained the highest honors 
from the celerity of his wit as a student, had he 
not thrown himself upon a reckless course of dis¬ 
sipation which led to his expulsion from the col¬ 
lege. His biographer, Griswold, tells us that he 
was at this time celebrated for his feats of per¬ 
sonal hardihoo<l: “ On one occasion, in a hot day 
of June, swimming from Richmond to Warwick 
seven miles and a half, against a tide running pro¬ 
bably from two to three miles an hour.” He left 
Charlottesville in debt, though he had been gene¬ 
rously provided for by bis friend Allan, whose 
benevolence, however, could not sustain the drafts 
freely drawn upon him for obligations incurred in 
gambling. Poe quarrelled with his benefactor, 
and abandoned his home with the Byronic mo¬ 
tive, it is said, of assisting the Greeks in their 
struggle for liberty. He went abroad and passed 
a year in Europe, the history of which would be 


a matter of singular curiosity, if it could be re¬ 
covered. It is known that he did not reach 
Greece, and that he was one day involved in some 
diiiiciilty at St. Peterri>nrgli, from which he was 
relieved by the American Minister, Mr. Henry 
Middleton," who provided him with the means of 
returning lioine.'^ He was afterwards received 
into favor by Mr. Allan, who procured him an 
entrance as a cadet at West Point, an institution 
with wliich his wayward and reckless habits, and 
impracticable mind, were so much at war, that 
he was compelled to retire from it within the 
year. Mr. Allan having lost his first wife, mar¬ 
ried again, and Poe, still received with favor at 
the house, was soon compelled to leave it for ever, 
doubtless from gross misconduct on his part, for 
Mr. Allan had proved himself a much-enduring 
benefactor. 



Poe was now thrown upon his own resources. 
He had already written a numb'er of verses, said 
to have been produced between his sixteenth and 
nineteenth years, which were published in Balti¬ 
more in 1889, with th^ title Al Aaraaf^ Tamer¬ 
lane^ and Minor PoemeA Taking the standards 
of the country, and the life of the young author 
in Virginia into consideration, they were singular 
productions. A certain vague poetic luxury and 
sensnousness of mere sound, distinct from definite 
meaning, peculiarities which the author refined 
upon ill his latest and best poems, characterize 
these juvenile effusions. Al Aaraaf is an oriental 
poetic mystification, with some fine chanting in 
it, particularly a melodious dithyrambic on one of 
the poet’s airy maidens, Ligeia. 

A certain longing of passion, without hearty 
animality, marked thus early the ill-regulated dis¬ 
position of a man of genius uncontrolled by the 
restraint of sound principle and profound literary 


♦ G-riswold's Memoirs, x. 

t Baltiroore: Hatch & Dtuinlng, 1829. 8vo. pp. 71. 
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motives. Other jonng 'ivriters have copied this 
strain, and have written verses quite as nonsen¬ 
sical without an^T corruption of heart; but with 
Poe the vein was original. His whole life was 
east in that mould; his sensitive, spiritual organi¬ 
zation, deriving no support from healthy moral 
powers, became gliostly and unreal.’*' His rude 
contact with the world, which might have set up 
a novelist for life with materials of adventure, 
seems scarcely to have impinged upon his percep¬ 
tions. Ills mind, walking in a vain show, was 
taught nothing by exf>erience or suilering. Alto¬ 
gether wanting in the higher faculty of huinor, 
he could extract nothing from the rough usages 
of the world but a cold, frivolous mockery of its 
plans and pnrsuite. His intellectual enjojTnent 
was in the power of his mind over literature as an 
art; his skill, in forcing the mere letters of the al¬ 
phabet, tlie dry elements of the dictionary, to take 
forms of beauty and apparent life which would 
command the admiration of the world. This 
may account for his sensitiveness as to the recej). 
tion of his writings. He could afford to trust 
nothing to the things themselves, since they had 
no root in realities. Hence his delight in the ex¬ 
ercise of his fKJwers as a destructive critic, and 
his favorite proposition that literature was all a 
trick, «and that he could construct another Para¬ 
dise Lost, or something equivalent to it, to order, 
if desirable. 

With- this fine, sensitive organization of the 
intellect, and a moderate share of scholarship, 
Poe went forth upon the world as an author. It 
is a little singular, that, with intellectual powers 
sometimes reminding us, in a partial degree, of 
those of Coleridge,—^poetic exercises, take Kubla 
Khan for instance, being after Poe’s ideal,—^the 
two should have had a similar adventure in the 
common ranks of the army. Coleridge, it will 
be remembered, was for a short time a dragoon 
in London, under the assumed name of Comber 
batch; Poe enlisted in the ranks and deserted.f 

About this time, in 1^33, a sum was offered by 
the Baltimore Saturday Tisitor for a prize poem 
and tale. Mi\ Kennedy, the novelist, was on the 
committee. Poe sent in several tales which he 
had composed for a volume, and readily secured 
the prize for his MS. found in a Bottle., —^inci¬ 
dentally assisted, it is said, by the beauty of his 
handwriting. Mr. Kennedy became acquainted 
with the author, then, as almost inevitable with 
a man of genius depending upon such scanty re¬ 
sources as the sale of a few subtle productions, in 
a state of want and suffering, and introduced him 
to Mr. T. W. White, the conductor of the South¬ 
ern Literary Messenger, who gave him einploy- 


* A lady of this city wittily mentioned ber first impressfons 
of his unhappy, distant air, in the opening lines of Goldsmith’s 
Traveller: 

Eemote, unfriended, melancholy, slow. 

Or by the lazy Scheldt, or wandering Fc. 

A gentleman, who was a fellow-cadet with him at West 
PoinC has described to us his utter inefficiency and state of ab¬ 
stractedness at that place. He could not or would not follow 
its mathematical requirements. His mind was off from the 
matter-of-fact routine of the drill, which in such a case as his 
seemed practical joking, on some etherial, visionary expedi¬ 
tion. He was marked, says our informant, for an early death, 
if only from the incompatibility of soul and body. They had 
not the usual relations to each other, and were on such distant 
terms of acquaintance that a separation seemed inevitable 1 
t Griswold’s Memoirs, xi 


meut uf>on hfs publication. Poe in 1835 removed 
to Ricbniond, and wrote chiefly in the critical 
department of the magazine, lie was rapidly 
making a high reputation for the work in this 
particular, by his ingenuity, when the connexion 
was first interrupted and soon finally severed, in 
1837, by his irregularities. At Richmond he mar¬ 
ried his cousin Virginia Clemm, a delicate and 
am’able lady, who after a union of tome ten years 
fell a victim of consumption. 

In 1838 a book from Poe’s pen, growingout of 
some sketches which he had cominenccd in the 
Messenger, TheKarratkeof AriJitiT Gordon Fym 
of Mantuckety was published by the Ilarfiera.* It 
is a fiction of considerable ingenuity, but the au¬ 
thor, who was generally anything but indifferent 
to the reception of his writings, did not appear in 
his conversation to pride himself much upon it. 
This book was written in Kew York at the close 
of the year. Poe settled in Philadelphia, and was 
employed by Burton, the comedian, upon his Gen¬ 
tleman’s Magazine, with a salary of ten dollars a 
week. Ilis Tales of the Grotesque and ArahesqWy 
a collection of his scattered im^zine stories^ were 
published in two volumes by Lea and Blarich^Ed, 
Philadelphia, in 1840. 

The arrangement with Burton lasted more than 
a year, when it was broken up, it is said, !>y Poe’s 
wanton depreciation of the American jjoets who 
came under review, and by a final fit of intoxica¬ 
tion. He then projected a new magazine, to be 
called after 'William Penn, but it was a project only. 
When Graham established his magazine in 1840 
he engaged Poe as its editor, and the weird, spirit¬ 
ual tales, and ingenious, slashing criticisms were 
again resumed, till the old difficulties led to a ter¬ 
mination of the arrangement at the end of a year 
and a half. Several of bis most strik ing tales, The 
Gold BuQy The Murders of the Eue Morgue, were 
written soon after. A development of the plot 
of Bamabj Rudge, in the Saturday Evening 
Post, before the completion of that novel in 
England, secured the admiration of Dickens. 

In 1844 Poe took up his residence in New York, 
projecting a magazine to be called The Stylus, 
and anticipating the subscriptions to the work, 
which never appeared. When Morris and Willis 
commenced this year the publication of the Even¬ 
ing Mirror, Poe was for a while engaged upon it, 
though his sympathies with the actual world were 
far too feeble for a daily journalist. 

The poem of the EareUy the great hit of Poe’s 
literary career, was published in the second num¬ 
ber of Colton’s 'Whig Review, in Fehmary, 1845. 
The same year he "began to edit the Broadway 
Journal, in conjunction with Mr. Charles E. 
Briggs, and had perseverance enough to continue 
it to its close in"a second volume, alter it had been 
abandoned by Ms associate, in consequence of dif- 


• The narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym of Hantucket, com¬ 
prising the details of a Mutiny and atrocious Butchery on board 
the American brig Grampus, on her way to the South Seas, in 
the month of June, 1S2T, with an Account of the Eecapture of 
hie Vessel by the Survivors; their Shipwreck and subsequent 
horrible Sufierings from Hamine; their Deliverance by means 
of the British schooner Jane Gray; the brief Cruise of this lat¬ 
ter Vessel in the Antarctic Ocean; her Capture, and the Mas¬ 
sacre of her Crew among a Group of Islands in the Eighty- 
fourth parallel of Southern Latitude: together with the incre¬ 
dible Adventures and Discoveries still farther South to which 
that distressing Calamity gave rise. Harper & Brothers, 18^ 
15mo. pp. 2C1. 
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ficulties growing out of a joint editorsLip. It was 
during thi^i Omt Foe accepted an invitation 

to deliver a poem before tbe Botiton Lyceum. 
“When the time for its delivery came Poe was un¬ 
prepared with anything for the occasion, and read, 
with more gravity than sobriety in the enjergencv, 
his juvenile jiublicatioft^ A1 Aaraaf. The ludi¬ 
crous afiair was severely commented upon hy tbe 
I^tonians, and Poe made it still more ridiculous 
by stating in his Broad'way Journal that it was 
an intentional insult to the genius of the Frog 
Pond! Poe next wrote a series of random sketches 
of The Fm Yerh Literati for Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. In one of them he chose to caricature an 
old Philadelphia Mend, Dr. Thomas Dunn Eng¬ 
lish, who retaliated in a personal newspai>er article. 
The commimieation was reprinted in the Evening 
Mirror in Kew York, xvhereupon Poe instituted 
a libel suit against that journal, and recovered 
several hundred dollars, with wdiicii he refitted a 
small cottage he now occupied on a hill-side at 
Fordham, in Westchester county, where he lived 
with his wife and his inother-in-Iaw, Mrs. Maria 
Clemm, by whose unwearied guardianship he was 
protected in his frequently recurring fits of illness, 
and by whc^ prudent and skilful management he 
was provided for at other times. 

In 1848 he delivered a lecture at the Society 
library in Mew York, entitled Eureka^ an Essay 
on Ae Material and Spiritual Universe; tbe in- 
^nious obscurities of which are hardly worth 
the trouble of unravelling, if they are at all intel¬ 
ligible. 

His wife was now dead, and he was preparing 
for marriage with a highly-cultivated ljuly of 
Mew Englanfl, when the union was broken olf. 
After this, in 1819, he made a tour to Maryland 
and Virginia, delivering lectures by the way, and 
having concluded a new engagement of marriage 
was on his way to Mew York to make some ar¬ 
rangements, wiieii he fell into one of his now fre¬ 
quently recurring fits of intoxication at Balti¬ 
more, was carried in a fit of insanity from the 
street to the hospital, and there died on Sunday 
morning, October 7, 18i9, at the age of thirty- 
’ eight. 

At the close of this melancholy narrative a feel¬ 
ing of deep sorrow will be entertiiined by those 
familiar with the author’s undoubted genius. It 
will be diffionlt to harmonize this wild and reck¬ 
less life with the neatness and precision of his 
writings. The same discrepancy was apparent 
in his personal conduct. Meat to fastidiousness 
in his dress, and, as we have noticed, in his hand¬ 
writing ; ingenious in the subtle employment of 
his fiicnlries, with the nice sense of the gentleman 
in his conduct and intercourse with others while 
personally before them—there were influences 
constantly reversing the pure, healthy life these 
qualities should have represented. Had he been 
really in eam^t, with what a solid brilliancy his 


♦ They are now inclitde^ in a thick volume of the author’s 
works, published by Kedfield, which contains the memoir by 
Br. Griswold. It isentitl^ The Literati: Some Honest Opi¬ 
nions about Autorial Merits and Demerit^ with occasional 
Words of Personality; together with Ma^nalia, Suggestions, 
and Essays. With here and there a nice observation, the 
sketches of the Literati are careless papers, sometimes to be 
taken for nothing more than mere jest Some of the longer 
critical papers are admirable. 


writings might have shone forth to the world. 
With the meral proportioned to the intellectual 
faculty he woiil I have been in the first rank of 
critics. In that large part of the critic’s percep¬ 
tions, a knowledge.of tlie mechanism of composi¬ 
tion, he has been unsurpassed by any writer in 
America; but lacking sincerity, hb forced and con¬ 
tradictory critical opinions are of little value as 
authorities, though much may be gathered from 
them by any one willing to study the peculiar 
mood in which they were written. In ingenuity 
of invention, musical effects, and artificial ter¬ 
rors for tine imagination, his poems as well as his 
prose sketches are remarkable. His intricate po- 
.lice story. The Murders of the Rue Morgue, se¬ 
cured admiration when it wa? translated in Paris, 
where such details are of frequent occurrence. 
The mesmeric revelation of The FaeU in the Case 
of M. Yaldemar^ published in the Whig Review, 
imposed upon some innocent philosophic people 
in England as a. report of actual phenomena. As 
a good specimen of his peculiar literary logic xve 
may refer to his article The Philosophy of Oom- 
positioa^ in which he gives the rationale of his 
creation of the poem The Raven. Having first 
determined to write a popular poem, he deter¬ 
mines the allowable extent: it must be brief 
enough to be read at a single sitting, and the bre¬ 
vity “'must be in the direct ratio of the intensity 
of the intended effectone hundred lines are the 
maximum, and the poem turns out, “ in fact, one 
hundred and eight.” The length being settled, 
the “effect” was to be universally appreciable, 
and “beauty” came to be the object of the poem, 
as he holds it to be the especial object of all true 
poetry; then the “tone” must be sad, “beauty in 
its supreme development invariably exciting the 
sensitive soul to tears.” As “ an artistic piquan¬ 
cy” he brings in “ the refrain” as an old approved 
resource, and as its most effective form, a single 
word. The sound of that word was important, 
and the long d being “ the most sonorous vowel,” 
and r “the most producible consonant,” never¬ 
more came to hand, “infact it was the very first 
which presented itself.” To get the word in often 
enough, stanzas were to be employed, and as a ra¬ 
tional creature would be out of his senses uttering 
the spell, “a non-reasoning creature capable of 
speech” was called for, hence the Raven. Death 
is tlie theme, as universal and the saddest, and 
most powerful in alliance with beauty: so the 
death of a beautiful woman is invoked. The 
rest is accounted for d priori in the same explicit 
manner in this extraordinary criticism. 

Though in any high sense of the word, as in 
the development of character, Poe would hardly 
be said to possess much humor, yet with his skill 
in language, and knowledge of effects, he was a 
master of ridicule, and could turn the merest non¬ 
sense to a very laughable purpose. Instances of 
this will occur to the reader of his writings, espe¬ 
cially in his criticisms and satiric sketches; but 
they will hardly bear to be detached for quotation, 
as they must be approached along his gradual 
course of rigmarole. With more practical know¬ 
ledge of the world, and more stamina generally, 
he might have been a veiy powerful satirist. As 
it was, too frequently he wasted his efforts on 
paltry literary puerilities. 
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His inventions, both in prose and verse, take 
a sombre, morbid hue. They have a moral as¬ 
pect, thougli it is not on the surface. Apparently 
they are but variations of the fonns of the terrible, 
in its quaint, melodramatic.character: in reality 
they are the expressions of*the disapf>ointment 
and despair of the soul, alienated from happ^’ hu¬ 
man relations; misused faculties: 

Sweet bells jangled, out of tune, and harsh- 

"While we admire their powerful eccentricity, and 
resort to them for a novel sensation to our jaded 
mental apfietites, let us remember at what cost 
of pain, suffering, and disappointment they were 
produced; and at what prodigal exj>ense of hu¬ 
man nature, of broken hopes, and bitter experi¬ 
ences, the rare exotics of literature are sometimes 
grown. * 

THE HAUSraD PALACE. 

In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted * 

Once a fair and stately palace— 

Radiant palace—reared its head. 

In the monarch Thought’s dominion— 

It stood there I 

Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair! 

Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 

Oii its roof did float and flow, 

(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago,) 

And every gentle air that dallied. 

In that sweet day. 

Along the ramparts plumed and pallid, 

A winged odour went away. 

Wanderers in that happy valley, 

Through two luminous windows, saw 
Spirits moving mnsically, 

. To a Inters well-tuned law. 

Round about a throne where, sitting 
(Porphyrogene!) 

In state his glory well befitting. 

The ruler of the realm was seen. 

And air with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door, 

Through which came flowing, flowing, flowing, 

And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing. 

In voices of surpassing beauty, ] 

The wit and wisdom of their king. 

But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 

Assailed the monarch’s high estate. 

(Ah, let us mourn!—^for never sorrow 
Shall dawn upon him dcsdate!) 

And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed. 

Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 

And travellers, now, within that valley. 

Through the red-litteii windows see 
Yast forms, that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody, 

While, like a ghastly rapid river, 

Through the pale door 
A hideous throng rush out for ever 
And laugh—^but smile no more. 

LENOEE. 

Abl broken is the golden bowll tbe spirit flown 
forever 1 


Let the bell toll!—a smntly soul floats on tbe Sty¬ 
gian river; 

And, Guy De Tere, hast thou no tear?—weep now 
or never more! 

See! on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy love, 
Lenore! 

Come! let the burial rite be read—the funeral song 
be sung!— 

An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so 
young— 

A diige for her the doubly dead in that she died so 
young. 

“ Wretches! ye loved her for her wealth and hated 
her fur her pride. 

And when she fell in feeble health, ye blessed her— 
that she died 1 

How &hall tlie ritual, then, be read?—the requiem 
how be sung 

By you—by yours, the evil eye,—^by yours the 
slanderous tongue 

That did to death the innocence that died, and died 
so young f” 

Peccavimus; but rave not thus! and let a Sdbbatb 
song 

Go up to God so solemnly the dead may feel no 
wrong! 

The sweet Lenore hath “ gone before,” with Hope, 
that flew besiile. 

Leaving thee wild for the dear child that should 
have been thy bride— 

For her, the fair and dt honair, that now so lowly 
lies, 

The life upon her yellow hair but not within her 
eyes— 

The lue still there, upon her hair—^thc death upon 
her eyes. 

“ Avaunt I to-night my heart is light No dirge wiM 
I npraise, 

Bnt waft the angel on her flight with & Psean of old 
days! 

Let no bell toll;—lest her sweet soul, amid its hal¬ 
lowed mirth, 

Should catch the rote, as it doth float—^up from the 
damned Earth. 

To friends above, from fiends below, the indignant 
ghost is riven— 

From Hell unto a high estate far up within the 
Heaven— 

From grief and groan, to a golden throne, beside the 
King of Heaven.” 

THE EAVEK. 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, 
weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgot¬ 
ten lore. 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there 
came a tapping. 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my cham¬ 
ber door. 

“’Tis some visiter,” I muttered, "tapping at my 
chamber door— 

Only this, and nothing more.” 

Ah, distinctly I remember it was in the bleak De¬ 
cember, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost 
upon the floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow;—^vainly I had sought 
to'borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the 
lost Lenore— 
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Tw tEe rare ancf radiant maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore— 

Kamels here for evermore. 

And the silken sad nneertain mstling <if each purple 
curtain 

Tlirilled roe^—filled me with fantastic terrors never 
felt before ; 

So that noir, to still the heating of my heai-t, I stood 
repeating 

Tis some visiter entreating entrance at my cham¬ 
ber dtx>r— 

Some late visiter entreating entrance at my chamber 
door;— 

This it is, and nothing more.” 

Presently my soul grew stroi'ger; hesitating then 
no longer, 

** Sir,” snid I, “ or Madam, truly your forgiveness I 
implore; 

But the fact is I was napping, and so gently yon 
came rapping, 

And so faintly yon came tapping, tapping at my 
chamber door, 

That I scarce was sure I heard you”—here I opened 
wide the door;— 

Darkness there, and nothing more^ 

Deep into that darkne^ peering, long I stcKid there 
wondering, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to 
dream before; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the darkness gave 
no token. 

And the only word there spoken was the whirred 
w»>rd, “ Lenore!” 

This I whisperer], and an echo murmured back the 
word, “Lenore!” 

Merely this, and nothing more. 

Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within 
me burning, 

Soon I heard again a tapping somewhat louder than 
before. 

“Surely,” said I, “surely that is something at my 
window lattice; 

Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mvsterv 
e3q>Iore— 

Let my heart be still a moment and this mystery 
explore;— 

*Tis the wind and nothing more I” 

Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a 
flirt and flutter. 

In there stepped a stately raven of the saintly days 
of yore; 

Not the least obeisance made he; not an instant 
stopped or stayed he; 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my 
chamber door— 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my cham¬ 
ber door— 

Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 

Then tbfe ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into 
smiling. 

By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance 
it wore, 

“ Tliough thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I 
said, “ aH sure no craven. 

Ghastly grim and ancient raven wandering from the 
Nightly shore—> 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plu¬ 
tonian shore!” 

Quoth the raven, “ Nevermore.” 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear dis¬ 
course so plainly. 


Though its answer little meaning—^little relevancy 

^>re ; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human 
being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his 
cliamber door—' 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his 
chamber do«)r. 

With such a name as “ Nevermore.” 

But tlie raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke 

That O iC word, as if his soul in that one wortl he did 
outpour. 

Nothing farther then he uttered^—not a feather then 
he fluttered— 

Till I scarcely more than muttered, “ Other friends 
have flown before— 

On the morrow fie will leave me, as my hopes have 

* flown before.” 

Then the bird said “Nevermore.” 

Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly 
spoken, 

“ Doubtless,” said I, “ what it utters is its only stock 
and store 

Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful 
Disaster 

Followed fast nnd followed faster till his songs one 
burden bore— 

nil the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden 
bore 

Of ‘ Never—nevermore.’ ” 

But the raven still beguiling all my sad soul into 
smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, 
and bust, and door; 

Then, upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to 
linking ^ 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird 
of yore— 

What tins grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and omi¬ 
nous bird of yore 

Meant in croaking “ Nevermore.” 

This I snt^ engaged in guessing, but no syllable ex¬ 
pressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my 
bosom’s core; 

This and more I sat divining, with my head at ease 
reclining 

On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamplight 
gloated o’er. 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamplight 
gloating o’er, 

Ske shall press, ah, nevermore! 

Then, methonght, the air grew denser, perfumed 
from an unseen censer 

Swung by angels whose faint foot-falls tinkled on 
the tufted floor. 

“Wretch,” I cried, “thy God hath lent thee—^by 
these angels lie hath sent thee 

Respite ^respite and nepenthe from thy memories 
of Lenore! 

Quaff, oh, quaff, this kind nepenthe and forget this 
lost Lenore 1” 

Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 

“Prophet!” said I, “ thing of evil!—prophet still, if 
bird or devil !™- 

Whether Tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed 
thee here ashore,' 

Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land en¬ 
chanted—• 

On this home by_Horror haunted—^teU me traly I 
implore— ’ 
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Is there —u there halm in GileaJf—^tell me— 
me, I implore!” 

Qiiotli the raren, " ^^evennore.** 

“ Prophet r said I, “ thing of evil—prophet still, if 
bird or devil! 

Bj tlint Ileavm that banda.above us—^bj that God 
we both adore— 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, within tlie dis* 
tant Aiilenn, 

It shail clasp a sainted mmdea whom the angels 
name Lenore— 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels 
name Lenore.” 

Quoth the raven, “ Kcvermore.” 

** Be that word our ^n of parting, bird or fiend I” 
I shrieked, upstarting— 

** Get thee back into the tempest and the Kighfs 
Plutonian shore I 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul 
hatii spoken! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken!—quit the bust above 
my "door! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form 
from off my door!” 

Quoth the raven, Xevermore.” 

And the raven, never fiitting, still is sitting, still is 
sitting 

On tlie pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber 
door; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s tliat 
is dreaming. 

And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws his 
shadow oil the floor; 

And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating 
on the floor 

Shall be lifted—^nevermore! 


A i»®scE2rr nrro ths MAELsraos;. 

The ways of God in Natnre, as in Provideneet are not as over 
ways; nor are the nwsdels that we frame any way csominensn- 
ratc to the vastnesss profundity, and uns<*arcltableness of His 
works, wAtt'A Mm a depik in iMm great&r £4<m the «ceK iif 
Democriim, — Jo9eph GianfMle, 

We had now reached the summit of the loftiest 
crag. For some minutes the old man seemed too 
much exhausted to speak. 

“ Not long ago,” said he at length, “ and I could 
have guided you on this route as well as the young¬ 
est of iny sons; but, about thi’ee years past, there 
happened to me an event such as never happened 
before to mortal man—or at least such as no man 
ever survived to tell of—and the six hours of deadly 
terror which I then enduied have broken me up 
body and souh You suppose me a very old man— 
but I am not. It took less than a single day to 
change these hairs from a jetty black to white, to 
weaken my limbs, and to unstring my nerves, so tltat 
I tremble at the least exertion, and am frightened at 
a shadow. Do you know I can scarcely look over 
this little cliff without getting giddy 

The “ little cliff,” upon whose edge he had so ca^ 
lessly thrown himself down to rest tliat the weightier 
ortion of his body hung over it, while he was only 
ept from falling by the tenure of his elbow on ite 
extreme and slippery edge—^this “ little cliff” arose, 
a sheer unobstructed precipice of black shining rock, 
some fifteen or sixteen hundred feet from the world 
of crags beneath ui Nothing would have tempted 
me to within half a dozen yards of its brink.^ In 
truth so deeply was I excited by the perilous position 
of my companion, that I fell at full length upon the 
ground, clung to the shrubs around me, and dared 


not even glance upward at the sky—while I struggled 
in vain to divest myself of the idea that the veiy 
foundations of the mountain were in <laiiger from the 
fury of the winda It was long before 1 couM r<mmn 
myself into sufficient courage to sit up and look out 
into the distance. 

You must get over these fancies,” said the guide, 
“for I have brought you here that you might liave 
the best possible view of the scene of that event 
I mentioned—and to tell you the whole story with 
the spot just under your eye.” 

" You have had a good look at the whirl now,” 
said the old man, “ and if you will creep round this 
crag, so as to get in its lee, and deaden the roar of 
the water, I will tell you a story Uiat will convince 
you I ought to know sometliing of the Mosfcoe- 
striim.’’ 

1 placed myself as desired, and he proceeded. 

“ Myself and my two brothers once owned a 
schooner-riggedsmackof about seventy tons buiihen, 
with which we were in the habit of fishing among 
the islands beyond Moskoe, nearly to Vnngh. In 
all violent eddies at sea there is good fishing, at 
proper opportunities, if one has only the courage to 
attempt it; but among the whole of the Lofoden 
coastmen, we three were the only orm who made a 
regular business of going out to the islands, as I tell 
you. The usual grounds are a great way lower 
Sown to the southward. There fish can be got at all 
I hours, without much risk, and therefore these places 
i are preferred. The choice spots over here among 
the rocks, however, not only yield the finest variety, 
but in far greater abundance; so*that we often got 
in a single day, what the more timid of the craft 
could not scrape together in a week. In fact, we 
made it a matter of despemte speculation—^the risk 
of life standing instead of labor,and courage answer¬ 
ing for capital. 

** Wo kept the romck in a cove about five miles 
higher up the coast than thk; and it was mr prsci? 
tice, in fine weather, to take advantage of the fifteaa 
minutes’ slack to push across the mmn channel of tli$ 
Moskoe-strom, far above the pool, and then drop 
down upon anchorage somewhere near Otterholm, or 
Sandflesen, where the eddies are not so violent as 
elsewrhere. Here we used to remain until nearly 
time for slack-water again, wiieii we weighed and 
made for home. We never set out upon thisexpedi- 
! tion without a steady side-wind for going and conung 
i —one that we felt sure would not fail us before our 
return—and we seldom made a miscalculation upon 
this point. Twice, during six years, we were forced 
to stay all night at anchor on account of a dead 
calm, which is a rare thir g indeed just about here ; 
and once we bad to remain on the grounds nearly a 
week, starving to death, owing to a gale which blew 
up shortly after our arrival, and made the channel 
tw boisterous to be thought of. Upon this occasion 
we should have been driven out to sea in spite of 
everything (for the whirlpools threw us round and 
round so violently, that, at length, we fouleii our 
anchor and dragged it), if it had not been that we 
drifted into one of the innumerable cross currents— 
here to-day and gone to-morrow—which drove us 
under the lee of Flimen, where, by good luck, we 
brought up. 

“ I could not tell you the twentieth part of the 
difficulties we encountered ‘ on the grounds’—it is a 
bad spot to be in, eyen in good weather—^bufe we 
matle'shift always to run the gauntlet of the Moskqe- 
•striim itself without accident; althou^ at times my 
heart has been in my mouth when we happened to 
be a minute or so behind or before the slack. The 
wind sometimes was not as strong as we thought it 
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at Btartfng, and tLen we made rafher less way tlian 
we eould wish, while the current rendered the smack 
■unmanageable. My eldest brother had a son eighteen 
years old, and I had two stout boys of my own. 
These "would have been of great assistance at such 
times, in using the sweeps, as w’^ell as afterward in 
fishing—but, somehow, although we ran the risk 
ourselves, we had not the heart to let tlie yoiirg ones 
get into the danger—for, after all is said and done, it 
was a horrible danger, and that is the truth. 

“ It is now within a few days of three years since 
what I am going to tell you occurred. It was on the 
tenth day of July, 18—, a day whieli the people of * 
this part of the world will never forget—for it was 
one in which blew the most terrible hurricane that 
ever came out of the lieavens. And yet all the 
morning, and indeed until late in the afternoon, there 
was a gentle and steady breeze from the south-west, 
while the sun shone brightly, so that the oldest sea¬ 
man amongst us could not have foreseen what was to 
follow. 

The three of us—my two brothers and mjrself— 
had crossed over to the islands about two o’clock, 
n.M., and had soon nearly loaded the smack with fine 
jBsh, which, we all remarked, were more plenty that- 
day than we had ever known them. It was just 
seven, by my watch, when we weighed and started 
for home, so as to make the worst of the Strom at 
slack water, which we knew would be at eight. 

“ We set out with a fresh wind on our starboard 
quarter, and for some time spanked along at a great 
rate, never dreaming of danger, for indeed we saw 
not the slightest reason to apprehend it. All at 
once we were taken aback by a breeze from over 
Helseggen. This was most unusual—^something that 
had never happened to us before—and I began to 
feel a little uneasy, without exactly knowing why. 
We put the boat on the wind, but could make no 
headway at all for the eddies, and I was upon the 
point of proposing to return to the anchorage, ■when, 
looking astern, 1 saw the whole hoinzori covered with 
a singular copper-colored cloud that rose with the 
most amazing velocity. 

“In the meantime the breeze that bad headed us 
off fell away, and we were dead becalmed, drifting 
about in every direction. This state of things, how¬ 
ever, did not last long enough to give us time to 
think about it. In less than a minute the storm was 
upon us—in less than two the sky was entirely 
overcast—and what with this and the driving spray, 
it became suddenly so dark that we could not see 
each other in the smack. 

“Such a hurricane as then blew it is folly to 
attempt describing. The oldest seaman in Norway 
never experienced any thing like it. We had let 
our sails go by the run before it cleverly took us; 
but, at the first puff, both our masts went by the 
board as if they had been sawed off—^the mainmast 
taking with it my youngest brother, who had lashed 
himself to it for safety. 

“ Our boat was the lightest feather of a thing that 
ever sat upon water. It had a complete flush deck, 
with only a small hatch near the bow, and this hatch 
it had always been our custom to batten down when 
about to cross the Strum, by way of precaution 
against the chopping seas. But for this circumstance 
we should have foundered at once—for we lay 
entirely buried for some moments. How my elder 
brother escaped destruction I cannot say, for I never 
had an opportunity of ascertaining: For my part, 
as soon as I had let the foresail run, I threw myself, 
flat on deck, with my feet against the narrow gun-, 
wale of the bow, and with my hands grasping a 
ring-bolt near the foot of the foremast. It was mere 
instinct that prompted me to do this—which was 


undoubtedly the very best thing I could have done 
—for I was too much flurried to think. 

“ For some moments we were completely deluged, 
as I say, and all this time I held my breath, and 
clung to the bolt. When I could stand it no longer 
I raised myself upon my knees, still keeping hold 
with my hands, and thus got my head clear. Pre¬ 
sently our little boat gave herself a shake, just as a 
dog does in coming out of the water, and thus rid 
herself, in some measure, of the seas. I was now try¬ 
ing to get the better of the stupor that had come over 
me, and to collect my senses so as to see what was to 
be done, when I felt somebody grasp my arm. It 
was my elder brother, and my heart leaped for joy, 
for I had made sure that he was overboard—^but the 
next moment all this joy was turned into horror—■ 
for he put his mouth close to my ear, and screamed 
out the word ‘ Moskoe-strom F 

“ No one ever will know what my feelings were at 
that moment. I shook from head to foot as if I had 
had the most violent fit of the ague. I knew what 
he meant by that one word well enough—I knew 
what he wished to make me understand. With the 
wind that now drove us on, we were bound for the 
whirl of the Strom, and nothing could save ufs! 

“ You perceive that in crossing the Strom channel^ 
we always'went a long way up above the whirl, 
even in the calmest weather, and then had to wait 
and watch carefully for the slack—^but now we were 
driving right uix>u the pool itself, and in such a 
hurricane as this I ‘ To be sure,’ I thought, ‘ we 
shall get there j ust about the slack—^therc is some little 
'hope in that*—^but in the next moment I cursed my¬ 
self for being so great a fool as to dream of hope at 
all. I knew very well that we were doomed, had 
we been ten times a ninety-gun ship. 

“ By this time the first fury of the tempest had 
spent itself, or perhaps we did not feel it so much, as 
we scudiied beu)re it, but at all events the seas, which 
at first had been kept down by the wind, and lay 
flat and frothing, now got up into absolute mountainsw 
A singular change, too, had como over the heavens. 
Around in every direction it was still as black as 
pitch, but nearly overhead there burst out, all at 
once, a circular rift of clear sky—as clear as I ever 
saw—and of a deep bright blue—and through it 
there blazed forth the full moon with a lustre that I 
never before knew her to wear. She lit up every¬ 
thing about us with the greatest distinctness—^but, 
O God, what a scene it was to light up 1 

“ I LOW made one or two attempts to speak to my 
brother—^but, in some manner which I could not 
understand, tlie din had so increased that I could not 
make him hear a single word, although I screamed at 
the top of my voice in his ear. Presently he shook 
his head, looking as pale as death, and held up one 
of his fingers, as if to say ‘ listen, F 

“ At first I could not make out what he meant— 
but soon a hideous thought flashed upon me. I 
dragged my watch from its fob. It was not going. 
I glanced at its face by the moonlight, and then burst 
into tears as I flung it far away into the ocean. It 
had run down at seven dclock ! We were behind the 
time of the slack, and the whirl of the Strom was in 
full fury 1 

“When a boat is well built, properly trimmed, 
and not deep laden, thq waves in a strong gale, when 
she is going large, seem always to slip from beneath 
her—which appears very strange to a landsman— 
and this is what is called ridmy in sea phrase. Well, 
80 far we had ridden the swells very cleverly ; but 
presently a gigantic sea happened to take us right 
under the counter, and bore us with it as it rose—up 
—up—as if into the sky. I would not have believed 
that any wave could rise so high. And then down 
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we came •witli a sweep, a slide, and a plunge, that 
made me feel sick and dizzy, as if I was falling from 
some ioft.y mountain-top in a dream. But while we 
were up X had thrown a quick glance around—and 
that one glance was all-sufficient. I saw our exact 
position m an instant The Moskoe-strdm whirlpool 
was about a quarter of a mile dead ahead—but no 
more like the every-day Moskoe-strbm, than the 
whirl as you now see it is like a mill-race. If I had 
not known where we were, and what we had to ex¬ 
pect, I should not have recognised the place at all. 
As it was, I involuntarily closed my eyes in horror. 
The lids clenched themselves together as if in a 
spasm. 

“ It could not have been more than two minutes 
afterward until we suddenly felt the waves subside, 
and were enveloped in foam. The boat made a- 
sharp half turn to larboard, and then shot off in its 
new direction like a thunderbolt. At the same mo¬ 
ment the roaring noise of the water was completely 
drowned in a kind of shrill shriek—such a sound as 
you might imagine given out by the waste pipes of 
many thousand steam-vessels, letting off their steam 
all together. We were now in the belt of surf that 
always surrounds the whirl ; and I thought, of 
course, that another moment would plunge us into 
the abyss—down which we could only see indis¬ 
tinctly on account of the amazing velocity with 
which we were borne along. The boat did not seem 
to sink into the water at all, but to skim like an air- 
bubble upon the surface of the surge. Her starboard 
side was next the whirl, and on the larboard .arose 
the world of ocean we had left. It stood like a 
huge writhing wall between us and tlie horizon. 

“ It may appear strange, but now, when we were 
in the very jaws of the gulf, I felt more composed 
than when we were only approaching it. Having 
made up my mind to hope no more, I got rid of a 
great deal of that terror which unmanned me at first 
I suppose it was despair that strung my nerves. 

“ It may look Tike boasling-^but what I tell you 
is truth —1 began to reflect hoV magnificent a tiling 
it was to die in such a manner, and how foolish it 
was in me to think of so paltry a consideration as my 
own individual life, in view of so wonderful a mani¬ 
festation of God’s power. I do believe that I blushed 
with shame when this idea crossed my mind. After 
a little while I became possessed with the keenest 
curiosity about the whirl itself. I positively felt a 
loish to explore its depths, even at the sacrifice I 
was going to make; and my principal grief was that 
I should never be able to tell my old companions on 
shore about the mysteries I should see. These, no 
doubt, were singular fancies to occupy si man’s mind 
in such extremity—and I have often thought since, 
that the revolutions of the boat around the pool 
might have rendered me a little light-headed. 

There was another circumstance which tended to 
restore my self-possession; and this was the cessation 
of the wind, which could not reach us in our present 
situation—for, as you saw yourself, the belt of surf 
is considerably lower than the general bed of the 
ocean, and this latter now towered above us, a high, 
black, mountainous ridge. If you have never been 
at sea in a heavy gale, you can form no idea of the 
confusion of mind occasioned by the wind and spray 
together. They blind, deafen, and strangle you, and 
take away all power of action or reflection. But we 
were now, in a great measure, rid of these annoy¬ 
ances—just as death-condemned felons in prison are 
allowed petty indulgences, forbidden them while 
their doom is yet uncertain. 

“ How often we made the circuit of the belt it is 
impossible to say. We careered round and round 
for perhaps an hour, flying x'ather than floating, 
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getting gradually more and more into the middle of 
the surge, and then nearer and nearer to its horrible 
inner edge. All this time I had never let go of the 
ring-bolt. My brother was at the stern, holding on 
to a small empty water-cask which had been securely 
lashed under the coop of the counter, and was the 
only thing on deck that had not been swept over¬ 
board when the gale first took us. As we approached 
the brink of the pit he let go his hold iqioa this, and 
made for the ring, from which, in the agony of his 
terror, he endeavored to force my hands, as it was 
not large enough to afford us both a secure grasp. I 
never felt deeper grief than when I saw him attempt 
this act—although I knew he was a madman when 
he did it—a raving maniac throngli sheer fright. I 
did not care, however, to contest the point with him. 

1 knew it could make no difference whether either 
of us held on at all; so I let him have the bolt, and 
went astern to the cask. This tliere was no great 
difficulty in doing; for the smack flew round steadily 
enough, and upon an even keel—only swaying to 
and fro, with the immense sweeps and swelters of the 
whirl. Scarcely had I seenred myself in my new 
position, when we gave a wild lurch to starboard, 
and rushed headlong into the abyss. I muttered a 
hurried prayer to God, and thought all was over. 

“As 1 felt the sickening sweep of the descent, I. 
had instinctively tightened my hold upon the barrel, 
fcnd closed my eyes. For some seconds I dared not 
open them—while I expected instant destruction, 
and wondered that I was not already in my death- 
struggles with the water. But moment after mo¬ 
ment elapsed. I still lived. The sense of falling had 
ceased ; and the motion of the vessel seemed much 
as it had been before while in the belt of foam, with 
the exception that she now laj more along. I took 
courage, and looked once again upon the scene. 

“ IS ever shall I forget the sensations of awe, horror, 
and admiration with which I gazed about me. The 
boat appeai'ed to be hanging, as if by magic, midway 
down, upon the interior sfnrface of a funnel vast in 
circumference, prodigious in depth, and whose per- 
fectljx smooth sides might have been mistaken for 
ebony, but for the bewildering rapidity with whifeh 
they spun around, and for the gleaming and ghastly 
radiance they shot forth, as the rays of the full moon, 
from that circular rift amid the clouds which I have 
already described, streamed in a flood of golden 
glory along the black walls, and far away down 
into the inmost recesses of the abyss. 

“ At first I was too much confused to observe any¬ 
thing accurately. The general bui*st of terrific 
grandeur was all that 1 beheld. When I recovered 
myself a little, however, my gaze fell instinctively 
downward. In this direction I was able to obtain 
an unobstructed view, from the manner in which the 
smack hung on the inclined surface of tlie pool. She 
was quite upon an even keel—that is to say, her 
deck lay in a plane paraVel with that of the water 
—^but this latter sloped at an angle of more than 
forty-five degrees, so that we seemed to be lying 
upon our beam-ends. I could not help observing, 
nevertheless, that I had scarcely more difficulty in 
maintaining my hold and footing in this situation, 
than if we had been upon a dead level; and this, I 
suppose, was owing to the speed at which we 
revolved. 

“The rays of the moon seemed to search the very 
bottom of the profound gulf; but still I could make 
out nothing distinctly, on account of a thick mist in 
which everything there was enveloped, and over 
which there hung a magnificent rainbow, like that 
narrow and tottering bridge which Mussiilmen say is 
the only pathway between Time and Eternity. This 
mist, or spray, was no doubt occasioned by the 
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clasbing of the great walls of the tunnel, as they all 
met together at the bottom—but the yell that went 
up to the Heavens from out of that mist, I dare not 
attempt to deseribe. 

“Our fii'st slide into the abyss itself, from the belt 
of foam above, had carried us a great distance down 
the slope; but our farther descent was by no means 
proportionate. Round and round we swept—not 
with any uniform movement—butindizzyii g swings 
and jerks, that sent us sometimes only a few hundred 
yards—sometimes nearly the complete circuit of the 
whirl. Our progress downward, at each revolution, 
was slow, but very perceptible. 

Looking about me upon the wide waste of liquid 
ebony on which we were thus borne, I perceived 
that our boat was not the only object in the embi*ace 
of the whirl. Both above and below us were visible 
fragments of vessels, large masses of building timber 
and trunks of trees, with many smaller articles, such 
as pieces of house furniture, broken boxes, barrels 
and staves. I have already described the unnatural 
curiosity which had taken the place of my original ter¬ 
rors. It appeared to grow upon me as I drew nearer 
and nearer to my dreadful doom. I now began to 
watch, with a strange interest, the numerous thin^ 
that floated in our company. I mmt have been deliri¬ 
ous—for I even miu&errient in speculatingupon 

the relative velocities of their several descents toward 
the foam below. ‘ This fir tree,’ I found myself at 
one time saying, ‘ will certainly be the next thing 
that takes the awful plunge and disappears,’—and 
then I was disappointed to find that the wreck of a 
Butch merchant sliip overtook it and went down 
fore. At length, after making several guesses of this 
nature, and being deceived in all—tliis fact—the 
fact of my invariable miscalculation—set me upon a 
train of reflection that made my limbs again tremble, 
and my heart beat heavily once more. 

“ It was not a new terror that thus affected me, 
but the dawn of a more exciting hope. This hope 
arose partly from memory, and partly from present 
observation. I called to mind the great variety of 
buoyant matter that strewed the coast of Lofoden, 
having been absorbed and then thrown forth by the 
Moskoe-strom. By far the greater number of the 
articles were shattered in the most extraordinary 
way—so chafed and roughened as to have the 
appearance of being stuck full of splinters—^butthen 
I distinctly recollected that there were some of them 
which were not disfigured at all. Now I could not 
account for this difference except by supposing that 
the roughened fragments were the only ones which 
had been completely absorbed —^that the others had 
entered the whirl at so late a period of the tide, or, 
for some reason, had descended so slowly after enter¬ 
ing, that they did not reach the bottom before the 
turn of the flood came, or of the ebb, as the case 
might be. I conceived it possible, in either instance, 
that they might thus be whirled up again to the 
level of the ocean, without undergoing the fate of 
those which had been drawn in more early, or 
absorbed more rapidly. I made, also, three important 
observations. The first was, that, as a general rule, 
the larger the bodies were, the more rapid their de¬ 
scent—the second, that, between two masses of equal 
extent, the one spherical, and the other of any other 
shape^ the superiority in speed of descent was with 
the sphere—the third, that, between two masses of 
equal size, the one cylindrical, and the other of any 
other shape, the cylinder was absorbed the more 
slowly. Since niy escape, I have had several con¬ 
versations on this subject with an old school-master 
of the district; and it was from him that I learned 
the use of the words * cylinder’ and * sphere.’ He 
explained to me—^although I have forgotten the ex¬ 


planation—^liow wliat I observed was, in flict, the 
natural consequence of the forms of the floating frag- 
nients—^aiid showed me how it happened that a 
cylinder, swim..niiig in a vortex, offered more resist¬ 
ance to its suction, and was drawn in with greater 
dilficulty than an equally bulky body, of any form 
whatever. 

** There was one startling circumstance which 
went a great way in enforcing these observations, 
and rendering m.i anxious to turn them to account, 
and this was that, at every revolution, we passed 
something like a barrel, or else the yard or the mast 
of a vessel, while many of these things, which had 
been on our level when I first opened my eyes upon 
the wondei’S of the whirlpool, were now high up 
above us, and seemed to have moved but little from 
their original station. 

“ I no longer hesitated what to do. I resolved to 
lash myself securely to the water cask upon which I 
now held, to cut it loose from the counter, and to 
throw myself with it into the water. I attracted my 
brother’s attention by signs, pointed to the floating 
barrels that came near us, and did everything in my 
ower to make him understand what I was about to 
o. I thought at length that he comprehended my 
design—^but, whether this was the case or not, he 
shook his head despairingly, and refused to move 
from his station by the ring-bolt. It was impossible 
to reach him; the emergency admitted of no delay; 
and so, with a bitter struggle, I resigned him to his 
fate, fastened myself to the cask by means of tlie 
lashings which secured it to the counter, and precipi¬ 
tated myself with it into the sea, without another 
moment’s hesitation. 

“The result was precisely what I had hoped it 
might be. As it is myself who now tell you this tale 
—as you see that I did escape—and as you are 
already in possession of the mode in which this 
escape was effected, and must therefore anticipate all 
that 1 have farther to say—will bring my story 
quickly to conclusion. It might have been an hour, 
or thereabout, after my quitting the smack, when, 
having descended to a vast distance beneath me, it 
made three or four wild gyrations in rapid succession, 
and, bearing my loved brother with it, plunged 
headlong, at once and for ever, into the chaos of foam 
below. The barrel to which I was attached sunk 
very little farther than half the distance between the 
bottom of the gulf and the spot at which I leaped 
overboard, before a great change took place in the 
character of the whirlpool. The slope of the sides 
of the vast funnel became momently less and less 
steep. The gyrations of the whirl grew, gradually, 
less and less violent. By degrees, the froth and the 
rainbow disappeared, and the bottom of the gulf 
seemed slowly to uprise. The sky was clear, the 
winds had gone down, and the full moon was setting 
radiantly in the west, when I found myself on the 
surface of the ocean, in full view of the shores of 
Lofoden, and above the spot where the pool of the 
Moskoe-strom had been. It was the hour of the 
slack—but the sea still heaved in mountainous waves 
from the effects of the hurricane. I was borne vit'- 
lently into the channel of the Strom, and in a few 
minutes was hurried down the coast into the ' grounds’ 
of the fisliermen. A boat picked me up—exhausted 
from fatigue—and (now that the danger was re¬ 
moved) speechless from the memory of its horror. 
Those who drew me on board were my old mates 
and daily edrapanions—^but they knew me no more 
than they would have known a traveller from the 
spirit-land. My hair, which had been raven-black 
'the day before, was as white as you see it now. 
They say too that the whole expression of ray 
countenance liad changed. I told them my story— 
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they did not believe it. I now tell it to you —and I 
can scarcely expect you to put more faitii in it than 
did the meny fishermen of Lofodein” 


CHARLES PnrCKNET SUMNER, 

Tile descendant of an old NTew England 
family, which traces its lineage to the early 
years of the colony, was the son of Major Job 
Sumner, “ of the Massachusetts line of the 
Army of the Revolution.” He was educated at 
Harvard, and, on taking liis degree, in 1T96, 
delivered a commencement poem entitled Time^ 
which, with a valedictory poem delivered before 
his classmates on the same occasion, is preserved 
in the library of the college. A poem of the 
previous year, The CompoM^ a Toetical Perform¬ 
ance at the Literary PLehMtion in September^ 
1795, at ffarmrd TTnuersity^ was published by 
subscription, Boston, 'William Spotswood, 12mo., 
pp. 12, After celebrating the triumphs of dis¬ 
covery, he concludes with a picture of the New 
World, of Columbia and its rising features. 
Deprecating the ruin that threatens all empires, 
he adds, 

“More true, inspired, we antedate the time 
When futile war shall cease thro’ every clime; 
No sanctioned slavery Afric’s sons degrade, 
But equal rights shall equal earth pervade.” 

Mr. Sumner subsequently studied law in 
Boston, was admitted to the bar, but was 
never much engaged in practice. He was a 
member of the Democratic party, served in 
the Massachusetts legislature, and for many 
years held the ofSce of sheritf of Suffolk 
county, till his death, in 1839. Of bis writings, 
we may mention a poem, in 1798, before the 
Phi Beta Kappa of Haiward; a eulogy on 
Washington, delivered at Milton, February 22, 
1800; a Fourth of July oration, before the 
young Republicans of Boston, in 1808, and A 
Letter on Speculative Free Masonry^ being an 
Answer addressed to him on that Subject^ by the 
Suffolh Committee (Boston, 1829). Mr. Sumner 
was a man of mark in his day, much esteemed 
for the integrity and independence of his 
character. He left a family of several children, 
of whom Charles Sumner, tlie present United 
States Senator from Massachusetts, and the late 
George Sumner, are honorably distinguished.* 

CHARLES SUMNER, t 

Charles Sumner was born at Boston, January 
6, 1811. His father, Charles Pinckney Sumner, 
was high sheriff of Suffolk county, Massachu¬ 
setts. Mr. Sumner was prepared for college at the 
Latin school, Boston, and graduated at Harvard in 
1830. In 1831 he entered the law school of the 
same university, and while pursuing his studies, 
wrote several articles for the American Jurist, 
and soon after became editor of that periodic^. 
He commenced the practice of his profession in 
Boston in 1834, was soon after appointed reporter 
to the Circuit Court, and published three volumes 
of reports. He also lectured during three suc¬ 
cessive winters at the Cambridge Law School, at 
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the request of the Faculty, during the absence of 
Professors Greenleaf and Story. 


\ 

In 1836 he edited ‘“‘A Treatise on the Practice 
of the Courts of Admiralty in Civil Causes of 
Maritime Jurisdiction, by Andrew Dunlap,” add¬ 
ing an appendix equal in extent to the original 
work. In 1837 he sailed for Europe, where he 
remained three years, enjoying unusual advan¬ 
tages of social intercourse with the moot distin- 
guislied men of the day. 

While in Paris, at the request of the Minister, 
General Cass, he wrote a defence of the American 
claim to the north-eastern boundary, which was 
republislied from Galignani’s Messenger, where it 
originally appeared, in the leading American 
journals, and universally regarded as an able pre¬ 
sentation of the argument. It was during the 
same visit to Paris that he suggested to Mr. 
Wheaton the project of writing a History of the 
Law of Nations. The impression made by Mr. 
Sumner in England may be judged of from the 
complimentary remark made by Baron Parke, on 
the citation in the Court of Exchequer, of Sum¬ 
ner’s Reports, in a case under consideration, to 
the effect that the weight of the authority was 
not “entitled to the less attention because re¬ 
ported by a gentleman whom we all knew and 
respected.” 

After his return, he again, in 1843, lectured in 
Cambridge, and in 1844-6 edited an edition of 
Vescy’s Reports in twenty volumes, to which hq 
contributed a number of valuable notes, many of 
which are concise treatises on the points in 
question. He also introduced a number of bio¬ 
graphical notices of the eminent pei-sons whose 
names occur in the text. 

After the death of Judge Story, in 1845, Mr. 
Sumner was universally spoken of as his appro¬ 
priate successor in the Law School, an opinion in 
accordance with the openly expressed wish of the 
deceased. He, however, expressed a dirinclina- 
tion to accept the post, and the appointment was 
not tendered. 

Mr. Sumner took an active part as a public 
speaker in opposition to the annexation of Texas, 
and in support of Mr. Yan Buren for the Presi¬ 
dency in the canvass of 1848. In 1851 he was 
elected the successor of Mr. Webster in the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. Sumner’s name is prominently identified 
with the Peace party—^some of his finest oratori¬ 
cal efforts having been made in favor of the pro¬ 
ject of a Congress of Nations as the supreme 
arbiter of international disputes. 

Mr. Sumner’s Orations and Speeches were col¬ 
lected and published in Boston in two stout duo¬ 
decimo volumes in 1850. The collection opens 
with an oration delivered before the authorities 
of the city of Boston, July 4,1845, entitled The 
True Grandeur of Fations^ in which the speaker 
enforced his peace doctrines by arguments drawn 
not only from the havoc and desolation attend¬ 
ant on and following the conflict, but by an enu¬ 
meration of tlie cost of the state of preparation, 
maintained, not in view of impending danger, but 
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as an every-<Iay condition of military defence. 
In tlie next oration, The Bcholar^ the Jurist^ the 
Artut^ the Philaihihropkt^ delivered before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard, in 1846, we 
have a feeling and eloquent memorial of John 
Pickering, Joseph Story, Washington AUston, and 
Wiiliain Ellery Channing. 

This is followed by a Lecture on White 8lct/cery 
in the Burbary Stutes^ a curious and picturesquely 
presented chapter of history, We have next an 
Oration <m Fame and Glory^ occupied in a great 
measure by an argument on the superior honors 
of peace. 

The Law of Euman Progress^ a Phi Beta 
Eappa Society Oration at Union College in 
1848, follows, in wnich a history is given of the 
gradual recognition of the doctrine of the pro¬ 
gress of the human race, and a brilliant series of 
sketches of Leibnitz, Herder, Descartes, Pascal, 
Turgot, Oondoi'cet, and others of its early advo¬ 
cates, presented. The address exhibits to advan¬ 
tage the speaker’s varied learning, and his happy 
art in the disposal of his acquirements. 

The second volume opens with an address before 
the American Peace Society, entitled The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Nations^ in a 
portion of which the author has followed the plan 
of his last mentioned discourse by tracing through 
the record of history the progrebis of the cause, and 
the advocates to whom that progress was in great 
measure due. 

The remainder of the work is occupied by a 
number of speeches delivered on various political 
occasions, touching on the Mexican war, the 
Free Soil party, the Fugitive Slave Law and 
other matters growing out of the slavery question, 
maintaining decided views with an energy and 
ability wliich have been followed by rapid politi¬ 
cal elevation. 

In addition to the works we have mentioned, 
Mr. Simmer is the author of a small volume on 
White Slavery in the Barbary States. 

G-eorge Sumner was born February 5, 1817; 
died at Boston, October 6, 1803. He was 
educated at the Boston High School, and on 
coming of age visited Europe, where he resided 
a number of years, travelling through Russia 
and the East, making himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the state of central Europe, and 
the counties bordering on the Mediterranean. 
He passed much of his time in Paris, and 
became acquainted with the leading public men 
of Europe. A “picked man of countries,” 
on his return to the United States, he from 
time to time, in lectures and contributions to 
leading j ournals, gave to the public the results 
of his observations in Europe. His published 
writings are: Memoirs of the Pilgrims at Ley¬ 
den (Cambridge, 1846), which appeared also in 
the collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society,* where are also several letters elucidating 
the same subject; A Letter to the Mayor of Bos¬ 
ton^ on the Subject of Prison Discipline in Fkance 
(December, 1846), published originally as a docu¬ 
ment by the city government of Boston, and after¬ 
ward republished as a tract in Philadelphia ; 
A Letter on Institutions for Idiots in France^ 


published as a document by the legislature ot 
Massachusetts; and an Oration before the 
Municipal Authorities of the City of Boston.^ 
July 4, 1859, in which he discussed our national 
obligations as Americans to various European 
nations and ideas. Mr. Sumner also published 
several occasional papers or articles: Peminis- 
eences of Washington Irving; on the Practical 
Uses of a Conservatory ; on the French Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848, on Hungary^ on Greece^ in the 
Democratic Revietv for Septemher, 1840; and in 
the Morth American Review for July, 1842, on 
The English in Afghanistan. He has left un¬ 
published lectures on France^ Spain, Russia, 
Old Europe and Young America, and a mass of 
notes, journals, and manuscripts on Russia, the 
Levant, and other countries in which he resided. 

He possessed a taste for statistics and un¬ 
wearied industry in research, combined with 
the ability to place the results of investigation 
before the public in a pleasing and attractive 
form. 

WAB. 

I need not dwell now on the waste and cruelty 
of war. These stare us wildly in the face, like lurid 
raeteor-liglits, as we travel the page of history. We 
see the desolation and death that pursue its de¬ 
moniac footsteps. We look upon sacked towns, 
upon ravaged territories, upon violated homes; we 
behold ail .the sweet charities of life ehaiiged to 
wormwood and gall. Our soul is penetrated by 
the sharp.moan of mothers, sisters, and daughters— 
of fathers, brothers, and sons, who, in the bitterness 
of their bereavement, refuse to be comforted. Our 
eyes rest at last upon one of those fair fields, where 
nature, in her abundance, spreads her cloth of gold, 
spacious and apt for the entertainment of mighty 
niiiltitndes—or, perhaps, from the curious subtlety 
of its position, like the carpet in the Arabian tale, 
seeming to contract so as to be covered by a few 
only, or to dilate so as to receive an innumerable 
host. Here, under a bright sun, such as shone at 
Austerlitz or Buena Vista—amidst the peaceful har¬ 
monies of nature—on the Sabbath of peace—we 
behold bands of brothers, children of a common 
Father; heirs to a common happiness, struggling 
together in the deadly fight, with the madness of 
fallen spirits, seeking with murderous weapons the 
lives of brothers who have never injured them or 
their kindred. The havoc rag^^s, llie ground is 
soaked with their commingling blood. Ihe air is 
rent by their commingling cries- Horse and rider 
are stretched together on the earth. Alore revolt¬ 
ing than the mangled victims, than the gashed limbs, 
than the lifeless trunks, than the spattering brains, 
are the lawless passions which sweep, tempest-like, 
through the fiendish tumult. 

Nearer comes the storm and nearer, rolling fast and frightful 
on. 

Speak, Ximena, speak and tell us, who has lost and who has 
won? 

“Alas! alas! I know not; friend and foe together fall, 

O'er the^ dying rush the living; pray, my sister, for them 

Horror-struck, we ask, wherefore this hateful con¬ 
test? The melancholy, but truthful answer comes, 
that this is the established method of determining 
justice between nations! 

The scene changes. Far away on the distant path¬ 
way of the ocean two ships approach each other, 
with white canvas broadly spread to receive the 
flying gales. They are proudly built. All of human 
art has been lavished in their graceful proportions, 
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and in tlieir well compacted sides, while they look 
in dimensions like floating happy islands of the sea. 
A numerous crew, with costly appliances of com¬ 
fort, hives in their secure shelter. {Surely these two 
travellers shall meet in joy and friendship; the flag 
at the mast-head shall give the signal of fellowship; 
the happy sailors shall cluster in the rigging, and 
even on the yard-arms, to look each other in the 
face, while the exhilarating voices of both crews 
shall mingle in accents of gladness uncontrollable. 
It is not so. Not as brothel's, not as friends, not as 
wayfarers of the eorarnoa ocean, do tliey come to¬ 
gether; but as enemies. The gentle vessels now 
bristle fiercely with death-dealing instruments. On 
their spacious decks, aloft on all their masts, flashes 
the deadly musketry. From their sides spout cata¬ 
racts of flame, amidst the pealing thunders of a 
fatal artillery. They, who had escaped the dread¬ 
ful touch of mereliant-man'ing rocks”—who had 
sped on their long and solitary way unharmed by 
wind or wave—whom the hurricane had spared— 
in whose favor storms and seas had intermitted 
their immitigable war—now at last fall by the 
hand of each other. The same spectacle of horror 
greets us from both ships. On their decks, red¬ 
dened with blood, the murders of St. Bartholomew 
and of the Sicilian Vespei’s, with the fires of Smith- 
field, seem to break forth anew, and to coneentmte 
their rage. Each has now .become a swimming 
Golgotha. At length these vessels—such pageants 
of the sea—once so stately—^so proudly built—^but 
now rudely shattered by cannon-balls—with shivered 
masts and ragged sails—exist only as unmanageable 
wrecks, weltering on the uncertain waves, whose 
tempomry lull of peace is now their only safety. 
In amazement at this strange, unnatural contest— 
away from country and home—where there is no 
country or home to defend—we ask again, where¬ 
fore this dismal duel ? Again the melancholy but 
truthful answer promptly comes, that tliis is the 
established method of determining justice between 
nations. 

Mv. Sumner’s political course since 1855, has, 
in accordance with the principles with which he 
set out, been consistently in favor of a national 
policy setting the country free from the evils of 
slavery and its attendant corruptions. His 
publications of speeches and orations mostly 
turn on this question. In May, 1855, lie de¬ 
livered an address before the people of Hew 
York, The Anti-Shi'cery Enteiyrise; its 
]Tecessity^ Praeticability^ and Dignity^ with 
Gllmi^ses at the Special Duties of the ITorth 
(Boston, 8VO, 1855). In the following year, his 
speech in the United States Senate, to which he 
had been elected in 1850— The Crime against 
Kansas ; the Apologies for the Crime ; the True 
Remedy —led to the criminal and cowardly 
assault upon his person in the Senate chamber, 
by Pi'eston S. Brooks, of South Carolina, which 
w’as followed by a severe illness, and the prostra¬ 
tion of his strength for several years. Ke- 
elected to the Senate in 1857, he was compelled 
twice during his new term, in that and the fol¬ 
lowing year, to visit Europe, and finally to sub¬ 
mit to rigorous treatment for the restoration of 
his health. Returning home at the close of 
1859, at the next session of the Senate, on June 
4, 1860, he delivered one of his most thorough 
and exhaustive speeches. The Barbarism, of 
Slavery j on the bill for the admission of Kansas 


as a Free State. On the outbreak of the war, 
during its »continnance, and its close, Mr. 
Sumner, in his seat in the Senate, and by 
various addresses nt meetings of okizens, lias 
pursued the object of his political career in 
advocating emancipation, checking at every turn 
the slave power, and guarding against sny of its 
future attempts at supremacy or influence as a 
political organization. Among his speeches in 
the Senate, which have been separately pub¬ 
lished, w^e may notice those on the bill for tbe 
Abolition of Slavery in tbe District of Colum¬ 
bia (March, 1862); on the bill to Authorize the 
Appointment of Diplomatic Representatives to 
the Republics of Ilayti and Liberia (April, 
1862); on the bill providing for Emancipation 
in Missouri (February, 186S); ou Reconstruc¬ 
tion in the rebel States (June, 1864); on 
Treatment of Prisoners of War (January, 
1865). As chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, Mr. Sumner has held a 
position of the highest importance, which he 
lias, from time to time, illustrated by speeches 
in tlie Senate, of signal ability, on various 
international questions which have arisen, as, 
The Trent Difficulty ; on the issuing of Letters 
of Marque and Reprisals; The Canada Reci¬ 
procity Treaty^ <&c. 

Cf Mr. Sumner’s recent publications, we may 
mention, as containing a summary of his views 
on important national questions of tbe day, Our 
Foreign Relations^ an elaborate address before 
the citizens of Hew York, in September, 18fi3; 
Security and Reconciliation for the Future; 
Propositions and Arguments on the Beorganizch 
tion of the Rebel States (Boston, Rand & Avery, 
8 VO, pp. 32) ; The. National Security and the 
National Faith; Guarantees for the National 
Freedman and the National Creditor^ a speech 
at the Republican State Convention, in Worces¬ 
ter, September 14,1865; and The Promises of the 
Declaration of Independence^ a candid and 
eloquent eulogy on Abraham Lincoln, delivered 
before the municipal authorities of the City of 
Boston, June 1, 1865, marked by.the author’s 
habitual literary cultivation, exact method,^and 
force of expression. 

** Senator Sumner, since the close of the civil 
war, has been a consistent advocate of the re¬ 
construction of the Southern States on the basis 
of impartial suffrage and civil rights to all. He 
has, with untiring zeal and a partial measure of 
success, sought to establish the principle “that 
there shall be no denial of rights, civil or politi¬ 
cal, on account of color or race, anywhere 
within the limits of the United States, or the. 
jurisdiction thereof; but that all persons therein 
shall be equal before the law, whether in the 
court-room or at the ballot-box.” This doc¬ 
trine, first advanced and often presented at 
an earlier day, was exhaustively illustrated in 
a speech in the Senate, February 6-7, 1866, 
entitled': The Fq^ial Rights of All; the Great 
Guarantee and Present Necessity^ for the Sake 
of Secur ity and to Maintain a Republican God- 
ernm'en% pp. 32. The reactionary policy favored 
by President Johnson met an unsparing opposi¬ 
tion at his hands, and at the impeachment of 
that high official Ixe voted “guilty” on all the 
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articles^ Lis views in an Opirnon on 

the Expuhion of the Prmulent^ ISUH, pp. C2. 

Tlie ratification of the lifteenth Aiiitiidnient 
to the Constitution by the legislatures of twenty- 
nine IStates was amiouneetl to Congress hy Pres¬ 
ident Grant, March 80, IbTO; and on the evenr- 
ing of that day, l^nator fc'iimner, for tlie lirst 
time in his Hte, was serenaded Ly a deputation 
of colored men. In Ids leply, he congratulated 
them that the promise of the I.'echiration of 
Independence was become a reality, and re¬ 
minded them that it yet remained to remove 
all badges of discrimination in the naturaliza¬ 
tion laws;, in the public conveyances, and in the 
common schools. 

liis other notable addresses in recent years 
include: a Speech on the Cession of IS^ssian 
Amerien to the United States^ 1867/ on Beform 
4 tnd Purity in Government — Kentral Duties: 
Sale of Arms to Belligerent France^ Feb. 28, 
1872; a lecture on Lafayette ; the Faithful One ; 
and a lecture on The Duel hetween France and 
Germany^ ttith its Lesson to Chilization^ 1870. 

As chairman of the committee on foreign re¬ 
lations, Senator Sumner made a powerful argu¬ 
ment in behalf of the Alabama Claims,” April 
13,1869, enticed Oxtr Claims on England^ w’hich 
was grossly misrepresented in that country, and 
never printed by its new'spa]>ers. In 1870-1, he 
delivered several masterly speeches against the 
ac«iuibition of the island of 8anto Domingo by 
purchase; and this opposition led to his re¬ 
moval, in March, 1870, from the chainnanship 
which his rare gifts and conspicuous honesty as 
a statesman had adorned for ten years. The 
precarious condition of his health forbade an 
active labor in the presidential canvass of 1872, 
beyond a celebrated speech in the Senate, May 
31,1872, on the Presidency a Trust; Kot a Play¬ 
thing and Perquisite^ and a Letter to Colored 
Citizens^ Jnly 29, 1872. The summer of that 
year he spent in jEorope, and with partially re¬ 
cruited strength, which had to be carefully hus¬ 
banded, he continued to discharge his official du¬ 
ties till his death at Washington, March 11,1874. 

The Complete Worh^ of Gfmrles SumTier have 
be« in course of publication since 1870, in a 
series of elegant crown octavo volumes, known 
as the “ autograph edition.” They comprise his 
orations, senatorial addresses, letters and papers, 
through his entire life, arranged chronologically, 
and with their author's latest revisions. Each 
title-page has two mottoes, one from Leibnitz; 
^'‘Yeniet forUisse aliud tempos^ dignius nostro^ 
quQ^ delallatis odiisy reritas triumphabit. Hoc 
meeum optay lector, et vale and another from 
Whittier: 

‘‘Believe me stiB,. as I have ever been. 

The steadfast lover of wy fellow-men; 

My weakness, love of holy liberty ; 

My crime, the wish that all mankind were free: 
Free, not by blood; redeemed, but not by crime; 
Each fetter broken, but in God’s good time.” 

Eight vedumes have already appeared, contain¬ 
ing nearly three hundred speeches and addresses, 
extending from The True Grandeur of Ffations. 
delivered July 4, 1845, to the year 1863. -They 
will number some fourteen or fifteen in all. A 
Life of (piarhs Stmner by Hon. Charles A. 
Phelps will be issued in uniform style. 


[ BARBAinSM OF SUATEBT.* 

I. In presenting the Character op Slavery, 
there is little for me except to make Slavery 
paint itself. When this is done, the picture will 
need no explanatory words. 

(I.) I begin with the Law of Slavery and its 
Origin^ and here the Barbarism sketches itself in its 
own chosen definition. It is t-imply this: Man, 
created in the image of God, is divested of his 
human character, and declared to be a “chattel” 
—that is, a beast, a thing or article of property. 
That this statement may not seem made without 
precise authority, I quote the statutes of three 
different States, beginning with South Carolina, 
whose voice for slavery has always unerring dis¬ 
tinctiveness. Here is the definition supplied by 
this State: 

“Slaves shall be deemed, held, taken, reputed, 
and adjudged in law, to be chattels personal in the 
hands of their owners and possessors and their 
executors, administrators, and assigns, to all 
intents, constructions, and jurposes whatso¬ 
ever.”—2 Urev. Dig. 229. 

And here is the definition supplied by the Civil 
Code of Louisiana: 

‘•A slave is one who is in the power of a master 
to whom be belongs. The master may sell him, 
dispose of his person, his industry, and his labor. 
He can do nothing, possess nothing, nor acquire 
anything, but what must belong to his master.”— 
Civil Code, art. 35. 

In similar spirit, the law of Maryland thus in¬ 
directly defines a slave as an article: 

“In case the personal property of a ward shall 
consist of specific articles, such as slaves, woiking 
beasts, animals of any kind, the court, if it deem 
it advantageous for the ward, may at any time 
pass an order for the sale thereof.”— Statutes of 
Maryland. 

Not to occupy time unnecessarily, I present a 
summary of the pretended law defining Slavery 
in all the Slave States, as made by a careful 
writer, Judge Stroud, in a work of juridical as 
well as philanthropic merit: 

“The cardinal principle of Slavery—that the 
slave is not to be ranked among beings, 

but among things —is an article of property — a 
chattel personal—obtains as undoubted law in 
all these [Slave] States.”— Stroud's Law of Slavery, 

p. 22. 

Out of this definition, as froin a solitary germ, 
which in its pettiness might be crushed by the 
hand, towers our Upas Tree and all its gigantic 
poison. Study it, and you will comprehend the 
whole monstrous growth. 

Sir, look at its plain import, and see the re¬ 
lation it establishes. The slove is held simply 
for the use of his master, to whose behests, his 
life, liberty, and happiness, are devoted, and by 
whom he may be bartered, leased, mortgaged, 
bequeathed, invoiced, shipped as cargo, stored as 
goods, sold on execution, knocked off at public 
auction, and even staked at the gaming-table on 
the hazard of a card or a die; all according to law. 
Nor is there anything, within the limit of life, in¬ 
flicted on a beast which may not be inflicted on 
the slave. He may be marked like a hog, branded 
like a mule, yoked like an ox, hobbled like a 
horse, driven like an ass, sheared like a sheep, 
maimed like a cur, and constantly beaten like a 
brute: all accordino: to law. And should life 


*From the Speech of Hon. Charles Sumner, on the Bill for 
the Admission of Kaoasas as a Free State, U. S. Senate, June 4. 
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itself be taken, wkat is the remedy? The Law 
of Shivery, imitating that rule of evidence which, 
in barbirous days and barbarous countries, pre- 
Tented the Christian from testifying against the 
Mahomedan, openly pronounces the incompetency 
of the whole African race — whether bond or free 
— to testify against a white man in any case, 
and, after thus surrendering the slave to all 
possible outrage, crowns its tyranny, by exclud¬ 
ing the very testimony through which the bloody 
cruelty of the Slave-master might be exposed. 

Thus in its Law does Slavery paint itself; but 
it is only when we look at details, and detect its 
essential elements —fve in ntimbfr —all inspired 
by a stuff ie motive, that its character becomes com¬ 
pletely manifest. 

Foremcmt, of course, in these elements, is the 
impossible pretension, where Barbarism is lost in 
impiety, by which man claims proper Iff in man. 
Against such blasphemy the argument is brief. 
According to the law of nature, written by the 
same hand that placed the planets in their orbits, 
and like them, constituting part of the eternal 
system of the Universe, every human being has 
complete title to himself direct from the Almighty. 
Naked he is born; but this birthright is insepar¬ 
able from the human form. A man may be poor 
in this world’s goods; but he owns himself. Ko 
war or robbery, ancient or recent; no capture; 
no middle passage; no change of clime; no pur¬ 
chase money; no tran’smisaion from hand to band, 
no matter how many times, and no matter at 
what price, can defeat this indefeasible God-given 
franchise. And a Divine mandate, strong as that 
which guards Life, guards Liberty also. Even at 
the very morning of Creation, when God said, Let 
there be Light—earlier than the malediction 
against murder—He set an everlasting difference 
between man and a chattel, giving to man dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth i 

-tliat right we hold 

By His (ioimtlo'ra : Imt maa over Baen 
He made not turd; f>iieh title to Himself 
Beserrmg, human lett lru« human free. 

Slavery tyranically assumes power which 
Heaven denied, while, under its barbarous necro¬ 
mancy, borrowed from the Source of Evil, a man 
is changed into a chattel — a person is withered 
into a thing — a soul is shrunk into merchandise. 
Say, sir, in your madness, that you own the sun, 
the stars, the moon ; but do not say that you own 
a man, endowed with a soul that shall live im¬ 
mortal, when sun and moon and stars have passed 
away. 

Secondly. Slavery paints itself again in its com¬ 
plete abrogation of marriage, recognized as a sacra¬ 
ment by the church, and recognized as a contract 
wherever civilization prevails. Under the law of 
Slavery, no such contract is respected, and no 
such contract can exisL The ties formed be¬ 
tween slaves are all subject to the selfish in¬ 
terests or more selfish lust of the master, whose 
license knows no check. Natural affections 
which have come together are rudely tom 
asunder; nor is this all. Stripped of every 
defence, the chastity of a whole race is exposed 
to violence, while tJbe result is recorded in tell¬ 
tale faces of children, glowing with a master’s 
blood, but doomed for their mother’s skin to 
Slavery, through all descending generations. The 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Brown], galled by 
the comparison between Slavery and Polygamy, 


winces. I hail this sensibility as the sign of 
virtue. Let him reflect, and he will confess that 
there are many disgusting elements in Slavery 
not present in Polygamy, while the single dis¬ 
gusting element of Polygamy is more than pres¬ 
ent in Shivery, By license of Polygamy, one man 
may have many wives, all bound to him fey mar¬ 
riage tie, and in, other respects protected by law. 
By license of Slavery, a whole race is delivered 
over to prostitution and concubinage, without 
the protection of any law. Sir, is not Slavery 
barbarous ? 

Thirdly. Slavery paints itself again in its 
complete abrogation of the partntal rekition^ pro¬ 
vided by God in his benevolence for the nur¬ 
ture and education of the human family, and con¬ 
stituting an essential part of Civilization. And 
yet, by the law of Slavery — happily beginning 
to be modified in some places—this relation is 
set at naught, and in its place is substituted the 
arbitrary control of the master, at whose mere 
command little children, such as the Saviour called 
unto him, though clasped by a mother's arms, are 
swept under the hammer of the auctioneer. I do 
not dwell on this exhibition. Sir, is not Slavery 
barbarous ? 

Fourthly. Slavery paints itself again in closing 
the gates of knowledge^ which are also the shining 
gates of civilization. Under its plain, une¬ 
quivocal law, the bondman, at the unrestrained 
will of his master, is shut out from all instruc¬ 
tion, while in many places, incredible to relate I 
the law itself, by cumulative provisions, posi¬ 
tively forbids that he shall be taught to read* 
Of course, the slave cannot be allowed to read, 
for his soul would then expand in larger air, 
while he saw the glory of the North Star, and 
also the helping truth, that God, who made iron, 
never made a slave; for be would then become 
familiar with the Scriptures, with the Deca¬ 
logue still speaking in the thunders of Sinai; 
with that ancient text, *‘He that stealeth a 
man and selleth him, or if he be found in his 
hands, he shall surely be put to death;” with 
that other text, “Masters, give unto your ser¬ 
vants that w'hich is just and equal;” with that 
great story of redemption, when the Lord raised 
the slave-born Moses to deliver his chosen people 
from the house of bondage; and with tliat sub- 
linier story, where the Saviour died a cruel death, 
that men, without distinction of race, might be 
saved — leaving to mankind a commandment, 
which, even without his example, makes slavery 
impossible. Thus, in order to fasten your mana¬ 
cles upon the slave, you fasten other manacles 
upon his soul. The ancients maintained Slavery 
by chains and death ; you maintain it by that in¬ 
finite despotism, monopoly, through which human 
nature itself is degraded. Sir, is not Slavery 
barbarous ? 

Fifthly. Slavery pafnts itself again m the appro¬ 
priation of all the toil of its victims, excluding 
them from that property in their own earnings, 
tvhich the law of nature allows, and civilization 
secures. The painful injustice of this preten¬ 
sion is lost in its meanness. It is robbery and 
petty larceny under garb of law. And even the 
meanness is lost in the absurdity of its associate 
pretension, that the African, thus despoiled of all 
his earnings, is saved from poverty, andrthat for 
his own good he must work for his master, and 
not for himself. Alas 1 by such a fallacy, is a 
whole race pauperized 1 And yet this transac¬ 
tion is not without iirustrative ex<ample. A 
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somlre p#et, rers© Ii»ff fonnd wide faror, 

pictures a creature wko, 

- Witli erne hand put 

k penpj i>i the urn ijut’verty. 

And witli the other t«>ok a ebiliintr out. 

“Cewse ojt' Tme,’^ IMtuk TIILj 682. 

And a celelirated IraTeller throngh Ro?sia, more 
than a geaeratioo ago, describes a kindred spirit, 
who, while deTontly crossing iiimserf at church 
with his right hand, with the left deliberately 
picked the pocket of a fellow-sinner by his side. 
Kot admiring these instances, I cannot cease to 
deplore a system which has much cf both, while, 
under affectation of charity, it sordidly takes from 
the slave all the fruits of fii's bitter sweat, and 
thus takes from him the mainspring to exertion. 
Tell me, sir, is not Slavery barbarous ? 

Such is Slavery in its five special elements of 
Barbarism, as recognized by law; first, assuming 
that man can hold property in man; secondly, 
abrogating the relation of husband and wife; 
thirdly, abrogatingf the parental tie; fourthly, 
cloi-ing the gates of knowledge; and fifthly, ap¬ 
propriating the unpaid labor of another. Take 
away these elements, sometimes called abuses,’^ 
and Slavery will cease to exist, for it is these 
very abuses” which constitute Slavery. Take 
away any one of them, and the abolition of 
Slavery begins. And when I present Slavery for 
judgment, I mean no slight evil, with regard to 
which there may be a reasonaible difference of 
apinion, but I mean this fivefold embodiment of 
“ abuse*' ^—this ghastly quincunx of Barbarism — 
each particular of which, if considered separately, 
must be denounced at once with all the ardor of 
an honest soul, while the whole fivefold combina¬ 
tion must awake a fivefold denunciation. 

But this fivefold combination becomes still 
more hateful when its iingh motive is considered. 
— and here Slavery paints itself finally. The Sen¬ 
ator from Mia.‘'issippi£Mr. Jeffeeson Davis j says 
that it is but a form of civil government for 
those who are not fit to govern themselves.” The 
Senator is mistaken. It is an outrage where five 
different pretensions all concur in one single ob¬ 
ject, looking only to the profit of the master, and 
constituting its ever present motive power, which 
is simply to compel tke labor of fellow-men without 
wageti 

If the offence of Slavery were less extended; 
if it were confined to some narrow region; if it 
had less of grandeur in its proportions; if its 
victinis were counted by tens and hundreds, in¬ 
stead of millions, the five-headed enormity would 
find little indulgence. All would rise against it, 
while religion and civilization w’ould lavish their 
choicest efforts in the general warfare. But what 
is wrong when done to one man cannot be riglit 
when done to many. If it is wrong thus to de¬ 
grade a single soul—if it is wrong thus to degrade 
yon, Mr. President — it cannot be right to degrade 
a whole race- And yet this is denied by the bar¬ 
barous logic of Slavery, which, taking advantage 
of its own wrong, claims immunity because its 
Usurpation has assumed a front ©f audacity that 
cannot be safely attacked. Unhappily, there is a 
Barbarism elsewhere in the world; but American 
Slavery, as defined by existing law, stands forth 
as the greatest organized Barbarism on which 
the sun now looks. It is without a single peer. 
Its author, after making it, broke the die. 

If curiosity carries us to the origin of this 
law — and here I approach a topic often consid¬ 
ered in this Chamber — we shall confess again its [ 


Barbarism. It is not derived from the common 
law, that fountain of Liberty; for this law, while 
unhappily recognizing a system of servitude, 
known as villeinage, secured to thebondman privi¬ 
leges unknown to the American slave; protected 
his per.*'Ori against mayhem; protected"his wife 
against rape; gave to his marriage equal validity 
with the marriage of his master, and surrounded 
his offspring with generous presumptions of Free¬ 
dom, unlike that rule of yours by which the ser¬ 
vitude of the mother is necessarily stamped upon 
the child. It is not derived from the Roman law, 
that fountain of tyranny, for two reasons—first, 
because this law, in its better days, when its early 
rigors were spent—like the common law itself— 
secured to the bondman privileges unknow'n to the 
American slave — in certain cases of cruelty res¬ 
cued him from his master — prevented separa¬ 
tion of parents and children, also of bi'Others 
and sisters — and even protected him in the mar¬ 
riage relation; and secondly, because the Thir¬ 
teen Colonies were not derived from any of those 
countries which recognized the Roman law, while 
this law, even before the discovery of this conti¬ 
nent, had lost all living efficacy. It is not derived 
from the Mahomedan law; for under the mild 
injunctions of the Koran, a benignant servitude, 
unlike yours, has prevailed — where the lash is 
not allowed to lacerate the back of a female; 
where no knife or branding-iron .is employed 
upon any human being to ifiark him as the prop¬ 
erty of his fellow-man; where the master is 
expressly enjoined to favor the desires of his 
slave for emancipation; and where the blood of 
the master, mingling with his bond-woman, takes 
from her the transferable character of a chattel, 
and confers complete freedom upon their off¬ 
spring. It is not derived from the Spanish law; 
for this law contains humane elements unknown 
to your system, borrowed, perhaps, from the 
Mahomedan Moors who so long occupied Spain; 
and, besides, our Thirteen Colonies had no umbili¬ 
cal connection with Spain. Nor is it derived from 
English statutes or American statutes; for we 
have the positive and repeated averment of the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Mason] and also of 
other Senators, that in not a single State of the 
Union can any such statutes establishing Slavery 
be found. From none of these does it come. 

No, sir; not from any land of civilization is 
this Barbarism derived. It comes from Africa, 
ancient nurse of monsters; from Guinea, Da¬ 
homey, and Congo. There is its origin and foun¬ 
tain. This benighted region, we are told by Chief 
Justice Marshall in a memorable judgment, [The 
Antelope, 10 Wheaton R., 66,) still asserts a right 
discarded by Christendom, to enslave captives 
taken in war; and this African Barbarism is 
the beginning of American Slavery. The Su¬ 
preme Court of Georgia, a Slave State, has not 
shrunk from this conclusion. Licensed to hold 
slave property,’* says the Court, “the Georgia 
planter held the slave as a chattel; either directly 
frnm the slave-trader, or from those who held 
under him, and he from the slave-cap tor in Africa. 
The property of the planter in the slave became, 
thus, the property of the original captor.” [Neal 
V. Farmer, 9 Georgia FeporU, p. 556.) It is natu¬ 
ral that a right, thus derived in defiance of Chris¬ 
tendom, and openly founded on the most vulgar 
Paganism, should be exercised without any miti¬ 
gating inffuence from Christianity; that the mas¬ 
ter’s awhorify over the person of his slave — 
over Ms conjugal relations—over the employ- 
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metife of liis time—over all Lis acquisitions, 
Bhould be recognized, while no generous pre- 
Etimption inclines to Freedom, and the womb of 
the bond-woman can deliver only a slave. 

From its home in Africa, where it is sustained 
by immemorial u^age, this Barbarism, thus de¬ 
rived and thus developed, traversed the ocean to 
American soil. It entered on board that fatal 
slave-ship “built in the eclipse, and rigged with 
curses dark,” which in 1C20 landed its cruel 
cargo at Jamestown, in Virginia, and it has 
boldly taken its place in every succeeding slave- 
ship from that early day till now—helping to 
pack the human freight, regardless of human 
agony; surviving the torments of the middle pas¬ 
sage; surviving its countless victims plunged 
beneath the waves; and it has left the slave- 
ship only to travel inseparable from the slave 
in his various doom, sanctioning by its barbar¬ 
ous code every outrage, whether of mayhem or 
robbery, of lash or lust, and fastening itself 
upon his offspring to the remotest generation. 
Thus are the barbarous prerogatives of bar¬ 
barous, half-naked African chiefs perpetuated 
in American Slave-masters, while the Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] perhaps uncon¬ 
scious of tiieir origin—perhaps desirous to se¬ 
cure for them the appearance of a less barbarous 
pedigree — tricks them out with a phrase of the 
Roman law, discarded by the common law, 
tequitur vsntrem^vihiQh. simply renders into ancient 
Latin an existing rule of African Barbarism, recog¬ 
nized as an exisiing rule of American Slavery. 

Such is the plain juridical origin of the 
American slave code, now vaunted as a badge 
of Civilization. But all law, whatever its jurid¬ 
ical origin, whether English or Mahomedan, 
Roman or African, may be traced to other 
and ampler influences of nature, sometimes of 
Bight, and sometimes of Wrong. Surely the law 
which blasted the slave-trade as piracy punish¬ 
able with death had a difierent inspiration from 
that other law, which secured immunity for the 
slave-trade throughout an immense territory, and 
invested its supporters with political power. As 
there is a nobler law above, so there is a meaner 
law below, and each is lelt in human affairs. 

Thus far w-e have seen Slavery only in pre¬ 
tended law, and in the origin of that law. 
Here I might stop, without proceeding in the 
argument; for, on the letter of the law alone 
Slavery must be condemned. But the tree is 
known by its fruits, and these I now shall ex¬ 
hibit; arul this brings me to the second stage of 
the argument. 

^THE CHARACTER OF LAFAYETTE. 

The ruling passion of his life was strong to the 
close. As at the beginning, so at the end, he 
was all for Human Rights. This ruled his mind 
and filled his heart. His last public speech was 
in behalf of political refugees seeking shelter in 
France from the prescripti<.n of arbitrary power. 
The last lines traced by his hand, even after the 
beginning of his fatal illness, attest his joy at that 
great act of Emancipation by which England had 
just given freedom to her slaves. “Nobly,** he 
wrote, “ has the public treasure been employed.*’ 
And these last words still resound in our ears, 
speaking from his tomb. 

Such was Lafayette. At the tidings of his 
death, there was mourning in two hemispheres, 
and the saying of Pericles seemed to be accom¬ 
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plished, that the whole earth is the sepulchre of 
the illustrious man. It was felt that one had 
gone whose place was among the great names of 
history, combining the double fame of hero and 
martyr, heightened by the tenderness of personal 
attachment and gratitude ; nor could such exam¬ 
ple belong to France or America only I Living 
for all, his renown became the common property 
of the whole human family. The words of the 
poet were revived: 

NeVr to those chamTvers -where the mighty rest 

Since their foimrUition came a nol>Ier guest; 

Nor e’er was to the Irtjwers of bliss conveyed 

A Ikirer spirit or more welcome shade. 

Judge him by the simple record of his life, 
and you will confess his greatness. Judge him 
by the motives of his conduct, and you will bend 
with reverence before him. More than any other 
man in history he is the impersonal ion of Liberty. 
His face is radiant with its glory, as bis heart 
was filled with its sweetness. His was that new 
order of greatness destined doon to displace the 
old. Peculiar and original, he was without pre¬ 
decessors. Many will come after him, but there 
were none before him. He was founder, inventor, 
poet, as much as if he had built a city, discovered 
ether, or composed an epic. On his foundation 
all mankind will build; through his discovery all 
will he aided; by his epic all will be uplifted. 
Early and intuitively he saw man as brother, and 
recognized the equal rights of all. Especially 
was he precocious in asserting the equal rights 
of the African slave. His supreme devotion to 
Humanity against all obstacles was ennobled by 
that divine constancy and uprightness, which from 
youth’s spring to the winter of venerable years 
made him always the same, — in youth showing 
the firmness of age, and in age showing the ardor 
of youth, — ever steady when others weje fickle, 
ever faithful when othei-s were false, — holding 
cheap all that birth, wealth, or power could be¬ 
stow,— renouncing even the favor of fellow-citi¬ 
zens which he loved so well, — content with vir¬ 
tue as his only nobility, —and whether placed on 
the dazzling heights of worldly ambition, or 
plunged in the depths of a dungeon, always true 
to the same great principles and making even the 
dungeon witness cf his unequalled fidelity. 

By the side of such sublime virtue what were 
his eminent French contemporaries ? What was 
Mirabeau. with life sullied by impurity and dis¬ 
honored by a bribe ? What was Talleyrand, 
with heartless talent devoted to bis personal suc¬ 
cess? What was Robespierre, with impracticable 
endeavors baptized in blood? What was Napoleon 
himself, whose surpassing powers to fix fortune 
by profound combinations, ortoseizeit with irre¬ 
sistible arm, were debased by the brutality of 
selfishness ? Such are the four chief characters 
of the Revolution, already dropping from the fir¬ 
mament as men learn to appreciate those princi¬ 
ples by which Humanity is advanced. Lafayette 
ascends as they disappear, while the world hails 
that Universal Enfranchisement which he served 
so well. As the mighty triumph is achieved 
which he clearly foresaw, immense will be his re¬ 
ward among men. 

Great he was indeed, —not as author, although 
he has written what we are glad to read, — not 
as orator, although he has spoken much and well, 
—not as soldier, although he displayed both 
bravery and military genius, — not even as 
statesman, versed in the science of government. 
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alfliongli he saw instmcfifely the relations of men 
to government.. Kor did bis sympathetic nature 
possess the power always to curb the passions of 
men or to hurl the bolts by which wickedness is 
driven back. Kot on these accounts is he great. 
Call him less a force than an influence,-—less 
“king of men” than servant of Humanity, — his 
name is destined to be a spell beyond that of any 
king, while it shines aloit like a star. Great is 
he as one of earth’s benefactors, possessing in 
largest measure that best gift from God to man, 
the genius of beneficence sustained to the last by 
perfect honesty; great too he is as an early, con¬ 
stant Republican, who saw the beauty and prac¬ 
ticability of Republican Institutions as the ex¬ 
pression of a true civili 2 atioh, and upheld them 
always; and great he is as example, which, so 
long as history endures, must inspire author, 
orator, soldier, and state.«man, all alike to labor 
and, if need be, to sufler for Human Rights. The 
fame of such a character, brightening with the 
Progress of Ilumarfity, can be measured only by 
the limits of a world’s gratitude and the bounds 
of time. 

EOBEET T. COBRAD. 

Bobebt T. Conrad, the author of the Highly sue- 
ee^fiil tragddy of Aylmere, was bom in Philadel¬ 
phia about the year ISIG. After completing his 
preliminary education, he studied law with his 
uncle, Mr. Thomas Kittera; but in place of the 
practice of the profer^ion, devoted himself to an 
editorial career, by the publication of the Baily 
Commercial Intelligencer, a perioflical he subse¬ 
quently merged in the Philadelphia Gazette. 

In consefiiience of ill health he was forced to 
abandon the toil of daily editorship. He returned 
to the practice of the law, and was immediately 



appointed Recorder of the Recorder’s Court, 
Philadelphia. After holding this office for two 
years, he became a judge of the Court of Crimi¬ 
nal Sessions; and on the abolition of that tribunal, 
was appointed to tlie bench of the General Ses¬ 
sions established in its place. 


Mr. Conrad occupied a prominent place in, and 
in 18-54 was Mayor of Philadelphia, having been 
' elected to that office by the i^ative American 
party, He died in that city, June 27, 1858. 

Mr. Conrad wrote his first tragedy before his 
twenty-first year. It was entitled Couradm^ and 
performed with success. 

Aylmere was written some years after. It be¬ 
came the property of Mr. Edwin Forrest, and 
proved one of his most successful plays. The 
hero, Jack Cade, assumes the name of Aylmere 
during his concealment in Italy, to escape the 
consequences of a daring act of resistance to 
tyranny in his youth. He returns to England, 
and heads the insurrection which bears his name 
in history. The democratic hero is presented 
with energy, and the entire production abounds 
in spirited scenes and animated language. The 
tragedy was published by the author in 1852 in 
a volume entitled Avlmere. or the Bondman of 
Emt; and Other Poems, The leading article of 
the latter portion of the collection, The Sons of 
the Wilderness—^Reflections beside an Indian 
Mound, extending to three hundred and seventy 
lines, is a meditative poem on the Indians, recit¬ 
ing their wrongs and sympathizing with their 
fate in a mournful strain. The remaining pieces 
are for the most part of a reflective character. 

FAEZBOM. 

Wlience but from God can spring the burning love 
Of nature’s libei*ty ? Why does the eye 
Watch, raised and raptured, the bright racks that 
rove. 

Heaven’s free-born, frolic in the harvest sky? 

The wind which blowetli where it listeth, why 
Hath it a charm ? Why love we thus the sea, 
Eordless and limitless? Or the cataract cry, 

With which ISiagara tells eternity 
That she is chainless now, and will for ever be! 

Or why, in breathing nature, is the slave 
That miiiistei’s to man, in lowly wise, 

Or beast or bird, a thing of scorn ? Where wave 
The prairie’s purple seas, the free hor*se flies. 

With mane wide floating, and wild-flashing eyes, 

A wonder and a glory; o’er his way, 

The ne’er-tamed eagle soara and fans the skies. 

Floating, a speck upon the brow of day, 

He scans the uiibourned wild—and who shall say 
him nay ? 

If Freedom thus o’er earth, sea, air, hath cast 
Her spell, and is Thought’s idol, man may well. 

To star-crowned Sparta in the glimmering past, 

Turn from the gilded agonies which swell 
Wrong’s annals. For the kindling mind will dwell 
Upon Leonidas and Washington, . 

And those who for God’s truth or fought or fell, 
When kings whose tombs are pyramids, are gone. 
Justice and Time are wed: the eternal truth lives 
on. 

Ponder it, freemen! It will teach that Time 
Is not the foe of Right! and man may be 
All that he pants for. Every thought sublime 
That lifts us to the right where truth makes free. 
Is from on high. Pale virtue! Yet with thee 
Will gentle freedom dwell, nor dread a foe 1 
Self-governed, calm and truthful, why should she 
Shrink from the future? ’Aeath the last sun’s 
glow, 

Above expiring Time, her starry flag shall flow 1 
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For, ereii with shnnhirg woman, ia the Eight 
A cherished thought The hardy hordes which 
threw 

Eome from the crushed world’s empire, caught the 
light 

That led them from soft eyes, and r.ever knew 
Shame, fear, nor fetter. The stern Spartan drew. 
From matrons weepirg o’er each reereant son, 

Ilis spirit; and oiir Indian thus "will woo 
The stake—his forest Portia by—smile on. 

Till the death -1 attle ring and the death-song is done. 

Fame is man's vassal; and the Maid of France, 

The shepherd heroine, and Padilla’s dame, 

Whose life and love and suffering inoek r<^mance. 
Are half forgotten. Corday—doth her name 
Thrill you ? Why, Brutus won etemnl fame; 

Was his, a Roman man’s, a bolder blow 
Than that weak woman’s! For the cause the 
same-^ 

Marat a worse than Caesar. Blood may flow 
In seas for Right, and ne’er a holier offeung know! 

The desert roek may yield a liberty— 

The eagle’s; but iu cities, guarded Right 
Fiinls her first home. Amid the many, she 

Gives union, strength, and courage. In the night 
Of time, f- om leaguered wails, her beacon light 
Flashed o’er the world. And Commerce, whose 
wdiite wing 

Makes the wide desert of the ocean bright. 

Is Freedom’s foster nurse; and though she fiing 
Her wealth on many a shore, on none where fetters 
ring! 

And wealth diffused is Freedom’s child and aid. 

Give me—such is her prayer—nor poverty, 

USTor riches! For while penury will degrade, 

A heaped-up wealth corrupts. Lut to the free 
The angel hcj|»e is Knowledge. It may be. 

Has been, a despot; for, with unspread glow. 
Truth is a rayless sun, whose radiance we, 

However bright it burn, nor feel, nor know. 

’Tis power ; and power unsliared is curst, and works 
out woe! 

Make it an atmosphere that all may breathe. 

And all are free. Each struggle in the past 
That Right smiles o'er, was truthfuL Laurels 
wreathe 

All who,—as when our country rose—^have cast 
Oppression down ; that act all time will last. 

The Ararat of History, on whose brow 
The sacred a!'k of Libefty stood fast, 

Sunned in the truth ; while the tame, turbid fiow 
Of Slavery's deluge spread o’er all the world below. 

Labor on Freedom waits (what hope to cheer 
The slave to toil ?), the labor blithe, whose day 
Knows not a want, whose night knows not a tear; 
And wealth; and high-browed science; and the 
play . _ 

Of truth-enamoured mind, that mocks the sway 
Of court or custom; beauty-loving art; 

And all that scatters fiowers on life’s drear way. 

Hope, courage, pride, joy, conscious mirth upstart. 
Beneath her smile, to raise the mind and glad the 
heart 

Twin-bora with Time was Freedom, when the soul. 
Shoreless and shining, met the earliest day: 

But o’er Time’s tomb—-when passes by the scroll 
Of the scorched sky—she’ll wing her radiant way, 
Freed from the traitor’s taint, the tyrants sway; 

Chastened and bright, to other spheres will nee; 
Sun her unruffledj'oya in Heaven’s own ray,— 


'Where all the crushed are raised, the just are 
free— 

tier light the living God—^lier mate eternity I 

**rii 18f>2 his Devotional Foems were pub¬ 
lished, edited by a poet-friend, Mr. George IL 
Boker. 

^SANCTIFY THY jrAME. 

Holy and reverend is his name.— Ps. cxi. 9 

Hallowed BE Thy namk! In every clime, 

^Xeath every sky ! Or in this smiling land, 
Where Vice, bold-browed, and Craft, walk hand 
in hand. 

And varnished Seeming gives a grace to Crime; 

Or in the howling wild, or on the plain. 

Where Pagans tremble at their rough-hewn god; 
Wherever voice hath spoke, or foot bath trod; 
Sacred Thy name I The skeptic, wild and vain, 
Roused from his rosy joys, the Osmanlite; 

The laughing Ethiop, and the dusk Hindoo; 

Thy sons of every creed, of every hue ; 

Praise t hee! Nor earth alone. Each star of night. 
Join in the choir! till Heaven and earth acclaim, 
Still, and forever, Hallowed be Thy name! 

**PEED us WITS BREAD. 

He that walketh righteously; . . . bread shall he given 
him.—ISA. xxxiii. 15,16. 

Give us this day oub. daily bread I Thou art 
Lord of the harvest. Thou hast taught the song 
Sung by the rill, the grassy vale along; 

And ’tis Thy smile, when Summer's zephyrs start, 
That makes the wavy wheat a sea of gold! 

Give me to share thy boon! No miser hoard 
I crave; no splendour, no Apician board: 
Freedom, and faith, and food, — and all is told: 

I ask no more. But spare my brethren 1 They 
Now beg. in vain, to toil; and cannot save 
Their wan-eyed loved ones, sinking to the grave. 
Give them their daily bread! How many prayj 
Alas, in vain, for food! Be Famine fed; 

And give us. Lord, this day our daily bread. 

^^WORK WHILE IT IS DAY. 

I must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day; 
the night cometh, when no man can work.—J ohn ix. 4. 

Work while 'tis day; for the dreary night cometh. 
When the laggard lieadown, butit is not to sleep; 
Scorn’d Time is avenged in the worm that ne’er 
dieth; 

Whatsoe’er a man soweth he also shall reap. 
Work out your salvation with fear and with trem¬ 
bling. 

And dull not the duty with doubt or delay; — 
For God and your brother earth’s harvest-field 
calls you. 

Then faint not, nor falter; but while 'tis day. 

Work while 't is day ; for God gave not your being, 
A mockery of life and a burthen to men; 

To grow and to grovel, to be and to perish. 

Like weeds on the waste, or like fogs o’er the fen. 
Ye were form’d foe a purpose, — ’tis active and 
earnest. 

To live and to labour, while labour you may; 
In the forum or furrow, at helm or at hammer, 
W’hatever the duty, —still work while His day! 

Work! for the true Christian shrinks from no duty; 

His spirit of love and of power is brave; 

Not hearing, but doing; not talking, but toiling; 
Not sleeping,—there’s slumber enough in the 
I grave. 
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Tlie twelve were all cbosen from eartli's earnest 
toilsmen; 

St. Paul wrought for his bread, on his God- 
guided way: 

And wist ye not Christ, in the work of the Father 
Went about doing good? Oh, then, wotJc vshiU 
U u day. 

Work while H u day. It is not in seclusion. 

In dim dreams of duty that duty is done: 

Come forth, from the coward repose of the cloister. 
To the held where the good fight is fought and 
is won I 

As husband or father, as friend or as brother, 

For kith or for country, as teacher or stay. 

There are deeds to accomplish, by love and by 
labour. 

By soul and by sinew : then work while Hu day. 

Work while H u day. True Devotion ne’er wearies; 
The Faith that is sluggard is cold as the clod; 

But blest is the servant, whose Lord finds Mm 
faithful; 

Peace, Honour, and Glory, the gifts of his God I 

Then cheerly to toil! till life’s task-work is over, 
And the voice of our King calls His chosen away; 

Oh, sweet is their sleep on the bosom of Jesus, 
The sleep- of the just, who have worked while 
Hwae day. 


miroEEiKs wtetteb. 

He that f:«>etlr forth and weepetb, bparini: precious seed, shall 
donbtlena come again with rejoicing, Urmging his sheaves with 
Mm.— Ps. cxxvi. 6. 

The snow-flakes kiss the ploughman’s crimson’d 
face; 

He guides the share and turns the furrow still, 
With manly patience and with measured pace, 

Nor heeds the winter lingering on the hill. 

The foamy flood roars sullen through the vale: 
The crow-flocks flap the blast with labouring 
wings; 

The bare oak shivers in the northern gale: — 

But on the topmost bough the blue-bird sings. 

It sings of spring, — the ploughman hears the 
song, — 

Of bridal April and of blooming May: 

And as he treads with sturdy step along, 

Hope in his bosom sings ike selfsame lay. 

He hears the summer rustling in his corn ; 

Cloud chases cloud across his bending grain : 
The mower’s scythe-song greets the golden morn, 
The soft eve welcomes home the loaded wain. 

And Autumn’s wealth, its pleasures and its pride, 
His heart with joy, his ear with music, fill; 

His plough he follows with a quicker stride, 

Nor heeds the winter lingering on the hill. 

Thus to the Christian, —wheresoe’er he roam,— 
Planting the Orient, Afric, or the Isles, 

Or the frost-ffettered fields, alas! of home, — 

A promised harvest mid the winter smiles. 

Spring coy and hard, the labourers faint and few; 

The hard, chill glebe unyielding to the share; 
The shrill blast shrieks the leafless forest through: 
But from on High a voice dispels despair. 

Before him the redeemed — Christ’s harvest_ 

stand; 

And hosts with hymns of praise his bosom thrill; 
His plough he seizes with a strengthen’d hand, 

Nor heeds the winter lingering on the hill. 


FEEDERICK WILLIAM THOMAS. 

F. W. Thomas was born in Providence, E. 1.^ 
October 25, 1808. In 1830 he removed to Cin¬ 
cinnati, and on his descent of the Ohio composed 
a poem of some six or eight stanzas, which ap¬ 
peared in the Commercial Daily Advertiser on 
his arrival at his destination. This he subse¬ 
quently enlarged and recited in public, and in 
1833 published with the title— The Emigrant^ 
or Bejiections when descending the Ohio. 

In 1835 Mr. Thomas published' the novel of 
Ciiuton Bradshaw. The hero of this story is a 
young lawyer, who is brought in the course of 
his ir.jfe-sional pursuits in contact with crimi¬ 
nals, while his desire to advance himself in poli¬ 
tico introduces him to the low class of hangers-on 
and wire-pullers of party. 

The publication made a sensation bj'the spirit 
and animation with which it was written and the 
hold delineations of character it contained. It 
was followed in 1836 by East artd West^ a story 
which introduces us in its progress to the two 
great geographical divisions of our country, and 
possesses aniuiation and interest. An account 
of a race between two Mississippi steamboats, 
terminating in the usual explosion, is deservedly 
celebrated as a passage of vigorous description. 

In 1840 Mr. Thomas published Howard Pinck¬ 
ney^ a novel of contemporary American life. He is 
also the author of The Beechen Tree., a Tale told 
in Bhyme.^ published by the Harpers, and of seve¬ 
ral fugitive poems of merit. The song which we 
quote has attained a wide popularity. 

He died in Washington, September 30, 1866. 

’TIS said that ABSESrOD CM>NQITEES LOVE. 

Tis said tnat absence conquers love 1 
Blit, oh I believe it not; 

Tve tried, alas 1 its power to prove. 

But thou art not forgot. 

Lady, though fate has bid us part. 

Yet still thou art as dear— 

As fixed in this devoted heart, 

As when I clasped tliee here. 

I plunge into the busy crowd, 

And smile to hear tily nume; 

And yet, as if I thought aloud. 

They know me still the same; 

And when the wine-cup passes round, 

I toast some other fair;— 

But when I ask my heart the sound. 

Thy name is echoed there. 

And when some other name I learn, 

And try to whisper love. 

Still will my heart to thee return. 

Like the returning dove. 

In vain ! I never can forget. 

And would not be forgot; 

For I must bear the same regret, 

Whate’er may be my lot. 

E’en as the wounded bird will seek 
Its favorite bower to die, 

So, lady I I would hear thee speak. 

And yield my parting sigh. 

^Tis said that absence conquers love I 
But, oh I believe it not; 

I’ve tried, alas! its power to prove 
But thou art not forgot. 
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nOEACE GEEELET. 

Horace Greeley, a prominent jonmalist, was 
liorn at Amherst, New Hamjishire, February 3, 
1811. He received a limited common school 
education, the deficiencies of which he, however, 
in stnne measure supplied by unwearied activity 
fmm his earliest years in the fuirsuit of know¬ 
ledge. At the age of fourteen, his parents having 




in the meantime removed to Yennont, ho ob¬ 
tained employment as an apprentice in the offit-e 
of the Northern Spectator, Piiltney, Vermont. 
In 1830, the |wif)er was discontinued and he re¬ 
turned home; but soon after made a second en¬ 
gagement to work as an apprentice in Erie, Pa., 
for fifty dollars a year, out of wliich he saved 
enough in a few months to expend twenty-five 
or thirty dollars for his father, then a fanner 
on the line between Chantaiiqne county, New 
York, and Pennsylvania, and pay his travelling 
expenses to New York, where he arrived in Au¬ 
gust, 1831, with a suit of line cotton jean, two 
brown shirt=, and five dollars in cash.” He ob¬ 
tained work as a journeyrnrin printer, and con¬ 
tinued thus employed for eigliteen months. In 
1834, he commenced with Jdjxis Wiuche'^ter, af¬ 
terwards the publisher of the New World, a 
weekly paper of sixteen pages quarto, called the 
New Yorker. It was conducted with much ability 
as a political and literary journal, but was not suc- 
oessAl. Its conductors gave it a long and fair trial 
of several years, and were finally compelled to 
abandon the enterprise. While editing this jour- 
jial Mr. Greeley also condncte<l, in 1838, the Jef¬ 
fersonian, published by the W'hig Central Com¬ 
mittee of tho State, and the Log Cabin, a ‘‘cjim- 
paign” paper, published for six montlis preceding 
the presidential election of 1840. 

Mr. Greeley’s ne^t enterpri>e was the publica¬ 
tion of tlie^New York Tribune, the fii*st number 
of wliich appeared on Saturday, April 10, 1841. 
It soon tO(.)k the stand which it has since main¬ 
tained of a thoroughly appointed, independent, 
and spirited journal. In the July after its com¬ 
mencement, its editor formed a partnership with 
Mr. Thomas McElrath, who continued its pub¬ 
lisher till succeeded by Mr. Samuel Sinclair. 

In 1848 Mr. Greeley was elected a member of 
the House of Representatives. In 1851 he visit- 
eel Europe, and was chosen chainnan of one of 
the juries of the World’s Fair at London. Ilis 
letters written during his journey to the Tribune, 
were collected on his return in a volume, with the 
title Glances at Europe, In 1853 he edited a 
volume of. papers from the Tribune, Art and In¬ 
dustry as Representel in the Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace^ New Yorlc. A number of ad¬ 
dresses delivered by him on various occasions have 
been also collected'^ in a volume, with the title of 
Hints towards Reforms, 

Mr, Greeley has been fortunate in securing, 
during an early stage of his career, a biographer 
who combines in an unusual degree the essential 
characteristics of enthusiasm, research, and good 
sense. Mr. J. Parton has presented to the public 


in TTie Life of Horace Greeley^ a volume well 
balanced in its projwjrtions, and attractive in 
style. 

As the editor of the Tribune, and thereby 
the tacitly recognized head of journalism in 
America, the name of Horace Greeley will he 
most fitly commemorated in history; yet the 
literary works of his later yea-rs are sufficient 
in themselves to give him an acknowledged 
rank among its authors. In matter, method, 
and style — in weight of thought, practical 
aims, appeals direct even to bluntness, and 
clear, exact, crisp language — his writings have 
many characteristics in common with those of 
the elder printer, Franklin; hut at no sacrifice 
of spirit or originality, because the very ont- 
breathings of an intense individuality. 

In 1859 appeared: An Or erland Journey from 
New York to Sun Francisco^ in the Summer of 
1859, a series of observant letters reprinted 
from the Tribune. Nearly ten years later, 
its author modestly wrote of this: “As a 
photograph of scenes that were then passing 
away, of a region on the point of rapid and 
striking transformation, I judge that this may 
be deemed worth looking into by a dozen per¬ 
sons per annum for the next twenty years.” * 
It had been preceded, in 1856, by A History of 
the Struggle for Slarery Extension in the United 
States^ from the Declaration of Independence to 
the Present Day^ of wffiich ten thousand copies 
were sold; t and it was followed by the most 
elaborate of his books. 

In the years 1864 and 1867 were published 
the two subscription volumes of The American 
Oonfiict; A History of the Great Rebellion in 
the United States of Americck, 1860-4: Its Causes^ 
Incidents, ami Results ; Intended to Exhibit es¬ 
pecially its Moral and Political Phases, with the 
Drift and Progress of American Opinion re¬ 
specting Human Slavery, from 1776 to the Close 
of the War for the Union, The first volume 
treated chiefiy of the civil events wrhich culmi¬ 
nated in the Rebellion; and the second detailed, 
with little attempt at rhetorical embellishment, 
the military and political victories which ended 
in the restoration of national peace. This w’ork 
was composed, by the aid of an amanuensis, in 
the early morning hours, before the beginning 
of the editorial tasks of each day. Its pains¬ 
taking accuracy, its fairness and breadth of 
view, make it a standard authority. A chief 
design was the proof that the late struggle wms 
“ the unavoidable result of antagonisms imbed¬ 
ded in the very nature of our heterogeneous in¬ 
stitutions; that ours wms indeed an irrepressi¬ 
ble conflict,’ w’hich might have been precipitated 
or postponed, but could by no means have been 
prevented.” % And after a later survey of the 
i war-literature, its author felt justified in the 
candid claim: “It is one of the clearest state¬ 
ments yet made of the long chain of causes 
which led irresistibly to the war for the Union, 
showing why that wmr was the righteous and 
natural consequence of the American people’s 


* Recollections of a Busy Life, p. 420. 
f A Representative Life of Horace Greeley, with an Intro¬ 
duction by Cassius M. CLiy. By L. XJ. Eeavis, 1872. 

% Tho American Conflict, Preface. 
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geneml and gtiilty compliance in the crime of 
npbolding and diifdsing Human Slavery. I prof¬ 
fer it as my contribution towards a fuller and 
more vivid realization of tlie trutli that^ God 
governs this world by moral laws as active, im¬ 
mutable, and albpervading as can be operative 
in any otber, and that every collusion or com¬ 
promise with evil must surely invoke a prompt 
and signal retribution.’’* 

Tbis work ’won such popular favor that it 
soon reached a sale of a hundred thousand 
copies- But when Horace Greeley signed his 
name on the bail-bond of Jedereon l)avis, at 
the earnest solicitation of the latter’s family 
and counsel, in May, 1867, its sale and the cir¬ 
culation of his journal were checked for sev¬ 
eral years. His act vras an nnsellish one; its 
propriety, however, many have questioned. 

At the repeated request of Mr. Bonner, 
Horace Greeley contributed to the Xew York 
Ledger, in 1867-8, a series of autobiographic 
reminiscences. These, wdth other papers, w'ere 
speedily gatliered into a volume, entitled: JRecol- 
lectiom of a Bmy Life: Including Eeminis- 
eeneei of American Politico and Pollticiam^from 
the Opening of tfie Missouri Conflict to theboxenA 
fall of Slavery ; to which are added Miscella^- 
flic#/” Literature as a VocationPoets 
and Poetry ; ” Reforms and Reformers ; ” J. 
Jkf&nce of Proteetimf etc. Also, A JOisemsion 
with Robert Dale Owen of the Law of Divorce, 
The dedication was ‘‘to our American Boys, 
who, horn in poverty, cradled in obscurity, and 
early called from school to rugged labor, are 
seeking to convert obstacle into opportunity, 
and wrest achievement from difficulty.” This 
frank-spirited addition to our few inimitable 
memoirs, detailing the struggles year by year of 
a printer-lad till he became the censor of public 
opinion, cannot but prove his most popular 
hook with posterity. 

In 1870 appeared Essays Designed to Eluci¬ 
date the Science of Political Economy., while 
Serving to Explain and Defend the Policy of ' 
Protection to Home Industry^ as a System of 
National Co-operation for the Elevation of 
Labor —a series of articles reprinted from the 
Tribune, and dedicated to the memory of Henry 
Clay. This thoughtful advocacy of a cherished 
conviction met with but a fifth of the sale ac¬ 
corded to his early work on “Slavery Exten¬ 
sion.” It was followed by a contribution of six 
pages to The Great Industries of the United 
States (1871); viz., “A Historical Summary of 
the Ori^n, Growth, and Perfection of the Chief 
Industrial Arts of this Country” — forming a 
concise and popular exposition of the arguments 
for Protection. 

In the year following was issued: What I 
Know of Farming: A Series of Brief and Plain 
Expositiom of Practical Agriculture^ as an Art 
lased upon Science, The aihx of Mr. Greeley 
was not to treat in detail the matters of practi¬ 
cal farm-life, in which he acknowledged many 
of his readers might be more familiar than him¬ 
self, but to develop the underlying principles as 
suggested by extensive travel and close obser¬ 
vation, as well as by actual experiment. Ilis 

* Secoilections of a Busy Life, p. 424, 


moffve was “the elevation of labor from the 
plane of drudgery and servility to one of self- 
respect, self-guidance, and genuine indepen¬ 
dence.” * 

To this list of standard works in as many dis¬ 
tinct departments of literature, remains only 
to be added The Tribune Almanac., a political 
and statistical annual which for a term of thirty- 
four years circulated from fifty to a hundred 
thousand copies annually. 

The closing days of the life of this benefactor 
of his race tell a sad tale, and one so recent as 
to be fresh in the minds of all. Separating on 
questions of public policy from the leaders of 
the party he had devotedly served, and accept¬ 
ing a nomination to the Presidency from its old 
and new adversaries, he threw himself into the 
campaign of 1872 with all the ardent zeal of 
his nature, and delivered a series of popular 
speeches invaluable for their statesman - like 
views. But heavy political reverses surprised 
him in October; on the 30th of that month 
his invalid wife died, at whose bedside he had 
watched, day and night, for weeks through 
without rest; and, last of all, the election re¬ 
turns of lJ7ovember came to overwhelm the 
mind and shattered health of this nervously 
prostrated man, who had latterly almost for¬ 
gotten how to eat and sleep. He died at the 
house of Dr. Choate, several miles from his 
own country home at Chappaqiia, on Friday 
afternoon, November 29, aged sixty-one years. 
His last words were: “I know that my Re¬ 
deemer liveth 1 ” and “ It is done I ” 

The pulpit and the press of the country were 
unanimous in their eulogies of his well-spent 
life, and his untiring zeal for good. His re¬ 
mains lay in state at the New York City Hall, 
where thousands of citizens filed by to pay 
I tlieir respects- The President and other chief 
dignitaries of the nation and state thronged the 
church of Rev. Dr. Chapin, to do lioniage to 
his funeral obsequies; and his body was laid 
in his family-vault at Greenw'ood Cemetery. 
Brooklyn. 

Among the countless tributes to the memory 
of the late Horace Greeley, very noticeable of 
which are the affectionate and appreciative 
memorial articles by his co-wmrkers,t a brief 
extract from the sermon of Rev. James Free¬ 
man Clarke of Boston, on December 1, merits 
attention by its comprehensive and faithful por¬ 
traiture of his life and character: 

‘‘A man has died, this last week, who has been 
conspicuous^ during forty years — since he en¬ 
tered New \ork in 1831, with all his goods tied 
up in his handkerchief. Till within a month he 
has been more abused and ridiculed than any 
other man in the country. He dies, and now, 
those who were so loud in his censure can hardly 
say enough in his praise. Now he is ‘the great 
editor,* an upright, generous, pure, and usually 
sagacious man; almost always right, and wit^i 
an energy of character and force of will, which, 
as was said of Howard, ‘the nature of the human 
mind forbade to be more, and the character of the 


* What I Know of Farming, Preface, 
t Now York Weekly TrH)uiie, December 4,1S72, fix pages. 
Also, “The Man Horace Greeley —a tribute from Bayard Tay¬ 
lor,” February 12,187a ; and The MemoHal Yolmne, 1873. 
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indivi<Iual preTented from being less.* Horace 
Greeley was one of onr very great men, and one 
of the nation’s great benefactors. I am glad that 
I, for one, am not obliged to-day to take back any¬ 
thing I ever said of him, I, for one, never forgot his 
great services in his frequent failings. I remem¬ 
bered always that during some twenty years the 
New York Tribune was the only con-picnous plat¬ 
form from which any distinct word on behalf of 
universal justice and freedom and humanity could 
get itself heartl by the nation. His paper, con¬ 
ducted with such eminent ability and power, was 
always hospitable to every plea in bebalf of down¬ 
trodden justice. When all other leading Whig 
and Democratic papers sne*fered at human rights, 
and made their silly jests at the anti-slavery 
movement, Horace Greeley’s Tribune was always 
ready to give that cause an audience. He fought 
on that unpopular side like a hero during twenty 
long years, and fell at last, still soiled with the 
noble dust of that long struggle. He had the de¬ 
fects of his qualities; his faults came from exceed¬ 
ing strength of will, which often became wilful¬ 
ness, and so ‘toppled o’er on the other side;’ for 
will, when it is too strong, is the source of many 
weaknesses. A wilful man is the fool of his own 
caprice and the cunning of others. Now, when 
the man is dead, all his merits are recognized, and 
his defects are no longer exaggerated, but are seen 
in their real perspective. Man for a moment be¬ 
comes just to his brother, and this is better than 
mercy or charity, in such a case. ‘I implore 
peace,’ says the pathetic inscription on an Italian 
tombstone. *I ask for justice,’ is a nobler de¬ 
mand. Over the grave, justice is done by man to 
man.” 

**THE TRIBUXE—FROM RECOLLECTIONS OP A BUSY LIFE. 

About five hundred names of subscribers had 
already been obtained for the Tribune—mainly 
by my warm personal and political friends Noah 
Cook and James Coggeshall — before its first 
issue,* whereof I printed five thousand, and nearly 
succeeded in giving away all of them that would 
not sell. I had type, but no presses; and so had 
to hire my press-work done by the *• token ; ” my 
folding and mailing must have staggered me, but 
for the circumstance that I had but few papers to 
mail, and not very many to fold. The lack of the 
present machinery of railroads and expresses was 
a grave obstacle to the circulation of my paper 
outside of the city’s suburbs; but I think its 
paid-for issues were two thousand at the close of 
the first week, and that they thenceforth increased 
pretty steadily at the rate of five hundred per 
week, till they reached ten thousand. My cur¬ 
rent expenses for the first week were about five 
hundred and twenty-five dollars; my receipts 
ninety-two dollars; and though the outgoes stead¬ 
ily, inevitably increased, tbe income increased in. 
a still larger ratio, till it nearly balanced the 
former. But I was not made for a publisher; in¬ 
deed, no man was ever qualified at once to edit 
and to publish a daily paper such as it must be to 
live in these times ; and it was not till Mr. Thomas 
McElrath — whom I had barely known as a mem¬ 
ber of the publishing firm over whose store I first 
set type in this city, but who was now a lawyer in 
good standing and practice — made me a voluntary 
and wholly unexpected proffer of partnership in 
my sHll struggling but hopeful enterprise, that it 
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might be considered fairly on its feet. He offered 
to invest twm thousand dollars as an equivalent to 
whatever I had in the business, and to devote bis 
time and energies to its management, on the basis 
of perfect equality in ownership and in sharing 
the proceeds This I very gladly accepted; and 
from that hour my load was palpably lightened. 
During the ten years or over that the Tribune was 
issued by Greeley & McElrath, my partner never 
once even indicated that my anti-Slavery, anti- 
Ilanging, Socialist, and other frequent aberrations 
from the short and narrow path of ’'Vhig partisan¬ 
ship, were injurious to our common interest, though 
he must often have sorely felt that they were so; and 
never, except when I (rarely) drew from the com¬ 
mon treasury more money than could well be 
spared, in order to help some needy friend whom 
he judged beyond help, did be even look grieved 
at anything I did. On the other hand, his business 
management of the concern, though never brilliant, 
nor specially energetic, was so safe and judicious 
that it gave me no trouble, and scarcely required 
of me a thought during that long era of all but 
unclouded prosperity. 

The transition from my four preceding years of 
incessant pecuniary anxiety, if not absolute em¬ 
barrassment, was like escaping from the dungeon 
and tbe rack to freedom and sympathy. Hence¬ 
forth, such rare pecuniary troubles as 1 encounter¬ 
ed were the just penalty of my own folly in en¬ 
dorsing nofes for persons who, in the nature of 
things, could not rationally be expected to pay 
them. But these penalties are not to be evaded 
by those who, soon after entering responsible life, 
“go into business,” as the phrase is, when it is 
inevitable that they must be thereby involved in 
debt. He who starts on the basis of dependence 
on his own proper resources, resolved to extend 
his business no further and no faster than his 
means will justify, may fairly refuse to lend what 
be needs in his own operations, or to indorse for 
others when he asks no one to indorse for him. 
But you cannot ask favors, and then churlishly 
refuse to grant any,—borrow, and then frown 
upon whoever asks you to lend, — indorse¬ 
ments, and then refuse to give any: and so the 
idle, the prodigal, the dissolute, with the thou¬ 
sands foredoomed by their own defects of capacity, 
of industry, or of management, to chronic bank¬ 
ruptcy, live upon the earnings of the capable, 
thrifty, and provident. Better wait five years to 
go into business with adequate means which are 
properly your own, than to rush in prematurely, 
trusting to loans, indorsements, and the forbear¬ 
ance of creditors, to help you through. I have 
squandered much hard-earned money in trying to 
help others who were already past help, when I 
not only might, but should, have saved most of it 
if I had never, needing help, sought and received 
it. As it is, I trust that my general obligation has 
been fully discharged. 

The Tribune, as it first appeared, was but the 
germ of what I sought to make it. No journal 
sold for a cent could ever be much more than a 
dry summary of the most important or the most 
interesting occurrences of ihe day; and such is 
not a newspaper, in the higher sense of the term. 
We need to know, not only what is done, but what 
is purposed and said, by those who sway the des¬ 
tinies of states and realms; and, to this end, the 
prompt perusal of the manifestoes of monarchs, 
presidents, ministers, legislators, etc , is indispen- 

1 sable. No man is even tolerably informed in our 
day who does not regularly “ keep the run ” of 
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events and opinions, through tbe daily perusal of 
at least one good journal; and the ready cavil that 
“ no one can read ” all that a great inodern journal 
contains, only proves the ignorafice or thougtless- 
ness of the caviller. No one person is expected to 
take such an interest in the rise and fall of stocks, 
the markets for cotton, cattle, grain, and goods, 
the proceedings of Congress, Legislatures, and 
Courts, the politics of Europe, and the ever-shift¬ 
ing phases of Spanish-American anarchy, etc., 
etc., as would incite him to a daily perusal of the 
entire contents of a metropolitan city journal of 
the first rank. The idea is rather to embody in a 
single sheet the information daily required by all 
those who aim to keep “posted” on every im¬ 
portant occurrence; so that the lawyer, the mer¬ 
chant, the banker, the forwarder, the economist, 
the author, the politician, etc., may find here what¬ 
ever he needs to see, and be spared the trouble of 
looking elsewhere. A copy of a great morning 
journal now contains more matter than an average 
twelvemo volume, and its production costs far 
more, while it is sold for a fortieth or a fiftieth 
part of tbe volume’s price. There is no other 
miracle of cheapness which at all approaches it. 
The Electric Telegraph has precluded the multi¬ 
plication of journals in the great cities, by enor¬ 
mously increasing the cost of publishing each of 
them. The Tribune, for example, now pays more 
than one hundred thousand dollars pev annum for 
intellectual labor (reporting included) in and about 
its office, and one hundred thousand dollars more 
for correspondence and telegraphing, — another 
words, for collecting and transmitting news. And, 
while its income has been largely increased from 
year to year, its expenses have inevitably been 
swelled even more rapidly; so ihat, at tbe close 
of 18(56. in which its receipts had been over nice 
hundred thousand dollars, its expenses had been 
very nearly equal in amount, leaving no profit 
beyond a fair rent for the premises it owned and 
occupied- And yet its stockholders were satisfied 
that they had dene a good business, —that the in¬ 
crease in the patronage and value of the establish¬ 
ment amounted to a fair interest on their invest¬ 
ment, and might well be accepted in lieu of a 
dividend. In the good time coming, with cheaper 
paper and less exorbitant charges for “cable 
despatches” from the Old World, they will doubt¬ 
less reap where they have now faithfully sown 
Yet they realize and accept the fact, that a journal 
radically hostile to the gainful arts whereby the 
cunning and powerful few live sumptuously with¬ 
out useful labor, and often amass wealth, by pan¬ 
dering to lawless sensuality and popular vice, can 
never hope to enrich its publishers so rnpidly nor 
so vastly as though it had a soft side for the Liquor 
Traffic, and for all kindred allurements to carnal 
appetite and sensual indulgence. 

Fame is a vapor; popularity an accident; riches 
take wings; the only earthly certainty is oblivion; 
no man can foresee what a day may bring forth ; 
while those who cheer to-day will often curse to¬ 
morrow; and yet 1 cherish the hope that the 
journal I projected and established will live and 
flourish long after I shall have mouldered into 
forgotten dust, being guided by a larger wisdom, 
a morer unerring sagacity to discern the right, 
though not by a more unfaltering readiness to 
embrace and defend it at whatever personal cost; 
and that the stone which covers my ashes may 
bear to future eyes the still intelligible inscrip¬ 
tion, “Founder of The New York Tribune.” 


* ** LABOR — FROM POLITICAL EC050MT. 

First of Alan’s material interests, most pervad¬ 
ing, most essential, is Labor, or the employment 
of human faculties and sinews to create, educe, 
or shape arricles required by his needs or tastes. 
Though Providence is benignant and Nature boun¬ 
teous, so that it was possible, in the infancy of the 
race, that the few simple wants of a handful of 
savages might be fitfully, grudgingly satisfied from 
the spontaneous products of the earth; and though 
a thin population of savages is still enabled to 
subsist, on a few fertile tropical islands, without 
regular, systematic industry, — their number being 
kept below the point Qf mutual starvation by in¬ 
cessant wars, by cannibalism, by infanticide, and 
by their unbounded licentiousness, — the rule is 
all but inexorable that human existence, even, is 
dependent on human labor. To the race gener¬ 
ally, to smaller communities, and to individuals, 
God proffers the stern alternative, Work or perish! 
Idlers and profligates are constantly dying out, 
leaving the earth peopled mainly by the offspring 
of the relatively industrious and frugal. Philan¬ 
thropy may drop a tear by their unmarked graves; 
but tbe idle, thriftless, improvident tribes and 
classes will nevertheless disappear, leaving the 
earth to those who, by planting as well as by clear¬ 
ing away forests, and by tilling, irrigating, fertil¬ 
izing, anl beautifying the earth, prove themselves 
children worthy of her bounty and her blessing. 
Even if all things were made common, and the 
idle welcomed to a perpetual feast upon the pro¬ 
ducts of the toil of the diligent, still, the former 
would rapidly pass away, leaving few descendants, 
and the children of the latter would ultimately 
inherit the earth. 

Labor begins by producing and storing the food 
and fabrics required to shield men from the assaults 
of hunger and thirst, from storm and frost, from 
bleak winds and the austerity of seasons and cli¬ 
mates ; but it does not end here. Man’s wants 
expand and multiply with his means of satisfying 
them. lie who would once have deemed himself 
fortunate if provided with the means of satisfying 
his most urgent piiysical needs, and “ passing rich 
on forty pounds a year.” learns gradually, as his 
means increase, to number a stately mansion, with 
spacious substructures and grounds, a costly 
equipage, sumptuous furniture, rare pic ures and 
statuary, plate and precious stones, among his 
positive needs. “The heart of man is never sat¬ 
isfied” with its worldly goods; and this is wisely 
ordered, that none should cease to struggle and 
aspire. The possessor of vast wealth seems more 
eager to increase it than his needy neighbor to 
escape from the squalid prison-house of abject 
want. The man of millions, just tottering on the 
brink of the grave, still schemes and contrives to 
double those millions, even when he knows that 
his hoard must soon pass to distant relatives to 
whose welfare he is utterly indifferent. The mania 
forheapingup riches, though it hasa very material, 
tangible basis, outlives all rational motive and de¬ 
fies all sensible limitations. Many a thoroughly 
selfish person has risked and lost his Lib in eager 
pursuit of gain which he did not need and could 
not hope to enjoy. 

Yet, when poets, philanthropists, and divines, 
have said their worst of it, the love of personal 
acquisition remains tbe main-spring of moct of the 
material good thus fiir achieved on this rugged, 
prosaic planet. Columbus, wearily bearing from 
court to court his earnest petition to be enabled 
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to discover a new "world, insisted on his claim to 
be made hereditary Lord High Admiral of that 
world, and to a tithe of all the profits that should 
flow from its acquisition. The great are rarely 
so great or the good so good that they choose to 
labor and dare entirely lor the brnelit of others; 
while, with the multitude, personal advantage is 
the sole incitement to continuous exertion. Man’s 
natural love of ease and enjoyment is only over¬ 
borne, in the general case, by his consciousness 
that through effort and self-denial lies the way to 
comfort and ease for his downhill of life and a 
more fortunate career for his children. Take away 
the inducements to industry and thrift afforded by 
the law which secures to each the ownership and 
enjoyment of his rightful gains, and, through uni¬ 
versal poverty and ignorance, even Christendom 
would rapidly relapse into utter barbarism. 

But, though Industry is mainly selfifh in its 
impulses, it is beneficent, and even moral, in its 
habitual influences and results. Closely scan any 
community, and you will trace its reprobates and 
criminals back to homes and haunts of youthful 
idleness. Of the hundre<I youth this day living 
in a rural village or school district, or on a city 
block, if it be found on inquiry that sixty are 
diligent, habitual workers, while the residue are 
growing up in idleness, broken only by brief and 
fitful spasms of industry, you may safely conclude 
that the sixty will become moral, useful, exem¬ 
plary men and women, while the forty will make 
their w-ay, through lives of vice and ignominy, to 
criminals’, drunkards’, or paupers’ graves. The 
world is full of people who wander from place to 
place, whining lor *• Something to Do,” and beg¬ 
ging or stealing their subsistence for w’ani of work, 
whose fundamental misfortune is that th*»y know 
how to do nothing, having been brought up to just 
that- They are leeches on the body politic, and 
must usually be supported by it in prison or poor- 
bouse, and finally buried at its cost, mainly be¬ 
cause their ignorant or vicious parents cnfpabry 
failed to teach them or have them taught how,to 
work. Now they will tell you, when in desperate 
need, that they are “ willing to do anything ”; but 
what avails that, since they knowhow to do nothing 
that is useful, or that any one wants to pay them 
for doing? 

There have been communities, and even races, 
that proclaimed it a religious and moral duty of 
parents to have each child taught some useful 
calling whereby an honest living would be well- 
nigh assured. That child might be the heir of 
vast wealth, or even of a kingdom; but that did 
not excuse him from learning how to earn his 
livelihood like a peasant. The Saracens and 
Moors, who bore the faith of Mohammed on their 
victorious lances to the very heart alike of Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, and Africa, so trained” their sons to 
practise and honor industry; unlike the Turks 
and Arabs, who, since the decay of the empires 
of Saladin and Ilaroim al RascUid, have injierited 
the possessions, but not the genius, of the earlier 
champions and disseminators of their faith. Greek 
and Roman civilization had previously rotted away, 
under the baneful influences of that contempt for 
and avoidance of labor which Slavery never fails 
to engender. Not till the diversification of indus¬ 
try, through the silent growth and diffusion of 
manufactures, had undermined and destroyed 
serfdom in Europe, was it possible to emancipate 
tkat continent from mediaeval ignorance and bar-' 
barism. Not while the -world still waits for a more 
systemaric. thorough enforcement of the principle 
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that child should in youth be trained to skill and 
effickney in some department of useful, productive indiu^ 
try, can we hope to banish able-bodied Pauperism, 
with its attendant train of hitleous vicesand suf¬ 
ferings, from the civilized world. So long as 
children shall be allowed to grow up in idleness 
must our country, with most other countries, be 
overrun with beggars, thieves, and miserable 
wrecks of manhood as well as of womanhood. 

Every child should be trained to dexterity in 
some useful branch of productive industry, not in 
order that he shall certainly follow that pursuit, 
but that he may at all events be able to do so in 
case he shall fail in the more intellectual or arti¬ 
ficial calling which he may prefer to it. Let him 
seek to be a doctor, lawyer, preacher, poet, if he 
will; but let him not stake his all on success in 
that pursuit, but have a second line to fall back 
upon if driven from his first. Let him be so 
reared and trained that he may enter, if he will, 
upon some intellectual calling in the sustaining 
consciousness that he need not debase himself, nor 
do violence to his convictions, in order to achieve 
success therein, since he can live and thrive in 
another (if you choose, humbler) vocstfon, ff 
driven from that of his choice. This buttress to 
integrity, this assurance of self-respect, is to be 
found in a universal training to efficiency in Pro¬ 
ductive Labor. 

The world is full of misdirection and waste; 
but all the calamities and losses endured by man¬ 
kind through frost, drouth, blight, hail, fires, 
earthquakes, inundations, are as nothing to those 
habituallf suffered by them through human idle¬ 
ness and inefficiency, mainly caused (or excused) 
by lack of industrial training. It is quite within 
the truth to estimate that one-tenth of our people, 
in the average, are habitually idle because (as 
they say) they can find no employment. They 
look for work where it cannot be had. They.seem 
to he, or they are, unable to do such as abundantly 
confronts and solicits them. Suppose these to 
average but one million able-bodied persons, and 
that their work is worth but one dollar each per 
day; our loss by involuntary idleness cannot be 
less than $1300,000,000 per annum. I judge that 
it is actually $500,000,000. Many who stand 
waiting to be hired could earn from two to five 
dollars per day had they been properly trained to 
work. “There is plenty of room higher up,” 
said Daniel Webster, in response to an inquiry as 
to the prospects of a young man just entering 
upon the practice of law; and there is never a 
dearth of employment for men or women of signal 
capacity or skill. In this city, ten thousand women 
are always doing needlework for less than fifty 
cents per day, finding themselves; yet twice their 
number of capable, skilful seamstresses could find 
steady employment and good living in wealthy 
families at not less than one dollar per day over 
and above board and lodging. He who is a good 
blacksmith, a fair millwright, a tolerable wagon- 
maker, and can chop timber, make fence, and 
manage a small farm if required, is always sure 
of work and fair recompense; while be or she 
who can keep books or teach music fairly, but 
knows how to do nothing else, is in constant danger 
of falling into involuntary idleness and consequent 
beggary. It is a broad, general truth tiatno boy 
was ever yet inured to daily, systematic, produc¬ 
tive labor in field or shop throughout the latter 
half of his minority, who did not prove a useful 
man, and was not able to find work whenever he 
wished it. 
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Yet to tile ample and constant employment of a 
whole commmiitj one prerequisite is indispensa¬ 
ble,— that a rarietj of pursuits shall haTe been 
created or naturalized therein. A people who 
haTe but a single source of profit are uniformly 
poor, not because that Tocation is necessarily ill- 
chosen, but because no single calling can employ 
and reward the varied capacities of male and fe¬ 
male, young and old, robust and feeble. Thus a 
lumbering or fishing region with us is apt to have 
a large proportion of needy inhabitants ; and the 
same is true of a region exclusively devoted to 
cotton-growing or gold-mining. A diversity of 
pursuits is indispensable to general activity and 
enduring prosperity. Sixty or seventy years ago, 
what was then the District, aod is now the State, 
of Maine was a proverb in New England for the 
poverty of its people, mainly because they were 
so largely engaged in timber-cutting. The great 
grain-growing, wheat-exporting districts of the 
Russian empire have a poor and rude people for 
alike reason. Thus the industry of Massachu¬ 
setts is immensely more productive per head than 
that of North Carolina, or even that of Indiana, 
as it will cease to be whenever manufactures shall 
have been diffused over our whole country, as they 
must and will be. In Massachusetts, half the 
women and nearly half the children add by their 
daily labor to the aggregate of realized wealth ; 
in North Carolina and in Indiana, little wealth is 
produced save by the labor of men, including boys 
of fifteen or upward. When this disparity shall 
have ceased, its consequence will also disappear. 

And, though Man is first impelled to labor by 
the spur of material want, the movement outlasts 
the impulse in which it originated. The miser 
toils, and schemes, and saves, with an eje single 
to his own profit or aggrandizement; but commo¬ 
dious public halls, grand hotels, breezy parks, 
vast libraries, noble colleges, are often endowed 
in his will or founded on his wealth. Whatever 
the past has bequeathed for our instruction, civili¬ 
zation, refinement, or comfort, was created for us 
by the saving, thrifty, provident minority of 
vanished generations, many of whom were des¬ 
pised and reviled through life as absorbed in sel¬ 
fishness and regardless of other than personal 
ends. How many of those who flippantly dis¬ 
paraged and contemned him while he lived have 
rendered to mankind such signal, abiding service 
as Stephen Girard or John Jacob Astor? 

He who is emphatically a worker has rarely 
time or taste for crime or vice. Nature is so pro¬ 
foundly imbued with integrity, — so implacably 
hostile to unreality and sham, — so inflexible in 
her resolve to give so much for so much, and to 
yield no more to whatever enticement or wheed¬ 
ling.— that the worker, a» worker, is well-nigh con¬ 
strained to uprightness. The farmer or gardener 
may be tempted to cheat as a trafficker, — to sell 
honey that is half molasses, or milk that he has 
made sky-blue with water, — yet even he knows 
better than to hope or seek to defraud Nature of 
so much as a farthing; for he feels that she will 
not allow it. Every thousand bushels of grain, 
wherever produced, cost just so much exertion of 
mi®d and muscle, and will be commanded by no 
less. Stupidity, seeking to dispense with the 
brain-work, may make them far too costly in 
muscular effort; but Nature fixes her price for 
them, and will accept no dime short of it. Work, 
wherever done, bears constant, emphatic testimony 
to .the value, the oecessity, of integrity and truth. 


ANDREW PRESTON PEABODY, 

The late editor of the North American Review', 
was born in Beverley, Mass., March 19, 1811. 
He was graduated at Harvard in 18:26; stnd'e 1 at 
the Cambridge Divinity School; remained a year 
at the college as mathematical tutor in 18:32 and 
1833; and Wiis ordained in the latter year pastor 
of the South Congregational Church in Ports- 
mouth, N. II., to which he is still attached. 

In the course of his ministerial life he h<as pub¬ 
lished in 1844, Lecturer on Chrutmn Doctrine^ 
and in 1847, Sermons of Constildtion. He has 
written memoir^, and edited the writings of the 
Rev. Jiison Whitman, James Kinnard, Jr,, J. W. 
Foster, and Charles A. Cheever, M. D. His pub¬ 
lished sermons and pamphlets are numerous. It 
is chiefly as a periodical writer that Mr. Pea¬ 
body has become generally knowm. He was for. 
several years one of the editors of the Christian 
Register, and has been for a long time a ])romi- 
nent contrilmtor to the Christian Examiner and 
North American Review, of which he became 
the editor on the retirement of Mr. Francis Bowen, 
at the commencement of 1864,* and remained 
tin 1861. 

Mr. Peabody’s review articles cover most of 
the social and educational questions of the day, 
with the discussion of many topics of miscellane¬ 
ous literature. . He handles a ready and vigorous 
pen, is clear and animated in style, and well skill¬ 
ed in the arts of the reviewer. His addre^'S be¬ 
fore the united literary societies of Dartmouth 
College on the Uses of Classical Literature,” is a 
su^estive analysis of this important question. 

' Mr, Peabody was subsequently engaged in ed¬ 
iting and preparing for the press, a Memoir of the 
late* Gov. William Plumer of New Hampshire, 
from a manuscript life, left by his son the late 
Hon. William Plumer, which appeared in 1857. 

PTRST ViVm IMPEESSIONS IW THE ANCIENT CLASSICS.! 

Tlie Greek and Roman autliors lived in a newer, 
youiiger world than ours. They were in the process 
of learning many things now well known. They 
were taking first glances, with earnestness and 
wonder, at many things now old and trite,—no less 
worthy of admiration than they were then, but 
dropped from notice and neglected. They give us 
first unpressions of many forms of natui’e and of life, 
—impressions, which we can get nowhere else. 
They show us ideas, sentiments, and opinions in the 
process of formation,—exhibit to us their initial ele¬ 
ments,—reveal their history. They make known to 
us essential steps in human culture, which, in these 
days of more rapid progress, we stride over unmark¬ 
ed, They are thus invaluable aids in the study of 
the human mind, and of the intellectual history of 
the race,—in the analysis of ideas and opinions,—in 
aseeitaining, apart from our artificial theories, the 


♦ To recapitulate the different editorships of the North 
American, from a passage to our hand in the recently published 
“ Memoirs of Youth and Manhood,” by Prof Sidney Willard, 
of Harvard. Mr, William Tudor commenced the work in 
Mar, 1815, and edited it for two years. Then, from May, 1817, 
to March, ISIS, inclusive, it was edited by Jared Sparks; 
from May, 1818, to Oct. 1S19, inclusive, by Edward T. Chan- 
ning; from Jan. 1S2\ to Oefc. 1S2S, inclusive, by Edward 
Everett; from Jan. 1824, to April, 18S0, inclusive, by Jared 
Sparks; from July, 1830, to Oet 1885, hy Alexander Il.Everett : 
from Jan. 1886, to Jan. 1843, by John G. Palfiey ; from 1843 
to 1853, by Francis Bowen; from 1864 to 1861, by Andrew P. 
Peabody. 

t From the address on the ‘‘Uses of Classical I.iterature.” 
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ultimate, essential facts in every department of 
nature and of human life. For these uses, the 
clas^ics have only increased in value with the lay^se 
of time, and must still grow more precious with 
every stage of human progress and refinement, so 
that ehissical literature must ever be a favorite hand¬ 
maid of sound pidlosophy. 

On subjects of definite knowledge, what we call 
the progress of knowledge is, in one aspect, the 
growth of Ignorance, As philosophy becomes more 
comprehensive, it becomes less minute. As it takes 
in broader fields of view, it takes less accurate cog¬ 
nizance of parts and debdk. Even language parti¬ 
cipates in this process. Names become more general. 
Definitions enumerate fewer particulars. What are 
called axioms, embrace no longer self-evident propo¬ 
sitions alone, but thc«e also, which have been so 
established by the long and general consent of man¬ 
kind, that the proofs on which they rest, and the 
truths which they include, are not recurred to. A 
schoolboy now takes on trust, and never verifies, 
principles, which it cost ages of research to discover 
and mature. What styles itself analysis goes not 
back to the “prirnordia reruni.” Now, the more 
rigid and minute our analysis, the more accurate of 
course our coi.eeptions. indeed, we do not fully un¬ 
derstand general laws or comprehensive truths, until 
we have traced tliem out in detail, and seen them 
mirrored back from the particulars which they in¬ 
clude. A whole can be faithfully studied only in its 
parts; and every part obeys the law, and bears the 
type of the system, to which it belongs, so that, the 
more numeious the parts with which we are conver¬ 
sant, the more profound, intimate, vivid, experimen¬ 
tal, is our knowledge of the whole. This minute, 
exhausting analysis we may advantageously prose¬ 
cute by the aid of ancient philosophy aud science. 
Laugh as we may at the puerile theories in natural 
history, broached or endorsed by Aristotle and by 
Hiny, they often, by their detailed sketches of facts 
and phenomena, which we have left unexamined be¬ 
cause we have thoi^ht tfiem well known, invest 
common thing!? with absorbing interest, as the expo¬ 
nents of far reaching truths and fundamental laws. 
In like manner, in Plato’s tlieories of the universe 
and of the human soul, or in the ethical treatises of 
Cicero, thougii we detect in them much loose and 
vague speculation, and many notions which shun 
the better light of modern times, w’e often find the 
constituent elements of our own ideas,—the parent 
thouglitsof our truest thoughts,—those ultimate facts 
in the outward and the spiritual universe, which 
suggest inquiry and precede theory. 

A similar train of remark applies emphatically to 
the departments of rhetoric and eloquence. I know 
of no modern analysis of the elements and laws of 
written or uttered discourse, which can bear a mo¬ 
ment’s comparison with those of Cicero or Quintilian. 
We may, indeed, have higher moral conceptions of 
the art of writing and of oratory than they had. 
We may perhaps hold forth a loftier aim. We may 
see more clearly than they did, the intrinsic dignity 
of the author’s or the orator’s vocation; and may 
feel, as none but a Christian can, of what incalcula¬ 
ble moment for time and for eternity his influence 
may be. But these eighteen centuries have only 
generalized, without augmenting, the catalogue of 
instruments by which mind is to act on mind, and. 
heart on heart,—of the sources of argument and 
modes of appeal, which those master-rhetoricians 
defined in detail Nor is it possible that, eighteei 
centuries hence, the “ De Oratore” of Cicero should 
seem less perfect, or be less fruitful, or constitute a 
less essential part, than now, of the training of hinn 
who would write what shall live, or utter what is 


worthy to be heard. Modern rhetoricians fhrnish 
us with W’eapons of forensic attack and defence, 
ready and shaped, and give us technical rules 
for their use. Cicero takes us to tlie mine and to 
the forge,—exhibits every stage of elaborafiou 
through which the weafK)ns pass,—proves their 
temper, tries their edge for us. By his mirnite sub¬ 
division of the whole subject of oratory, by his de¬ 
tailed description of its kinds, its modes, and its in¬ 
struments, by his thorough analysis Of arguments, 
and of the sources whence they are drawn, he wrote 
in anticipation a perfect commentary on the precepts 
of succeeding rhetoricians; and we must look to him 
to test the pi ihciples and to authenticate the laws, 
which they lay down. And this preeminence be¬ 
longs not to his transcendent genius alone; but is, 
to a great degree, to be traced to the fact, that he 
wrote when oratory as an art was yoni g in Home, 
and had perished before it grew old in Greece,— 
when it had no established rules, no authoritative 
canons, no prescriptive forms, departure from which 
was high treason to the art, when therefore it was 
incumbent on the orator to prove, ilhistnite, and 
defend whatever rules or forms he might propose. 

The view of ancient literature now under consi¬ 
deration obviously extends itself to the whole field 
of poetry. In our habitual straining after the vast 
and grand, we pass by the poetry of common and 
little things, an<I ore hardly aware how much there 
is worthy of song in daily and unnoticed scenes and 
events,—in 

the nnendnring clouds. 

In flower and tree, in every i>ebt>Iy stone 
That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks. 

The moving waters, the invisible air. 

The region of the partly known and dimly seen, the 
CO ifiiies of the unexplored, constitute in all ages the 
poet’s chosen field- But that field has beexi con¬ 
tinually diininisliiug before the resistless pit^ress of 
truth and fact tScieuee has measured the stars, 
sounded the sea, and made the ancient hills tell the 
story of their birth. Fancy now finds no hiding- 
place in grove or cavern,—no shrine so sejliided, st) 
full of religious awe, as to have been left unmeasur¬ 
ed and uacatalogue I Poetry, impatient of the line 
and coniptiss of exact science, is thus driven from 
almost every earthly covert; and dreary, prosaic 
fact, is fast establishiiig its undivided empire over 
luiid, and sea, and sky. It is therefore refreshing 
and kindling to go back in ancient song to 

The power, the beauty, and the majesty 

That had their liaants in dale, or piny inounMn, 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms and watery depths. 

Then the world was young, aud infant science had 
not learned to roam. Mystery brooded over the 
whole expanse of nature. Darkness was upon the 
face of the deep. The veil was unremoved from 
grotto and from forest. 

We often talk of the poetry of common life! What 
now styles itself thus, is, for the most part, stupid 
prose on stilts. The real poetry of common life was 
written when what is our common life was poetic, 
—^lieroic,—when our merest common-places of ex¬ 
istence were rare and grand. The themes of ancient 
song are almost all of this class; and the great 
poems of antiquity derive an absorbing, undying 
interest and charm from the fact, that they bring 
out the wayside poetry of ordinary life, which gun¬ 
powder, steam, the loadstone, aud the march of 
mind have banished from the present age, and which 
can never be written again unless the world strides 
back to barbarism. Tne expedition of the Arg^ 
nauts,—^so vast that they paused two years on their 
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way to gather strengtli aid courage,—a tourist of 
the coehmf cli-ss, darting through the Hene^|X)nt on 
the fire-wings of modern navigatio i, would hardly 
enter on his journal. The shipmaster, who could 
not shunCharybdis without falling intoScylla, would 
he renia.ided without a dissenting voice to the fore¬ 
castle. The Odyssey was founded on a mere coast¬ 
ing voyage; its chief ad\ entures turn upon nautical 
blunders, which woul I cast shame on the most awk¬ 
ward skipi>er of a modern fishing sm lek. The siege 
of Troy would now he finished in a fortnight; and 
the Latiari war would hardly fill a newspaper para¬ 
graph. Tlie ex-Governor of New Ilamj^hire pub- 
Indies Georgies a year, each co it-iining more 

of agricultural science than Virgil could have glean¬ 
ed through the whole Roman empire; while Virgifs 
beautiful fictions about the bees have been supplant¬ 
ed by Huber’s stranger facts. 

Such are the themes of cla^ic song,—thus trite, 
unromantie, prosaic, as now regarded and handled. 
But they are in fiiet whnt they were in the glowing 
verse of antiquity. Abridged and materialized 
though they be in our mechanical age, they are full 
of the richest materials for poetry, of grand and 
beautiful forms, of the types of an infinite presence, 
and of skill and power beyon<l thought,—full too of 
thrilling human experience, of man’s vast aims and 
wild darings, of his wrath and his tenderness, his 
agony and his triumpK What though the loiterer 
on tlie steamboat deck heeds not the “ raonstra nar 
tantia,*** which made the hair of the ancient helins- 
maa ereet with fear? Tliey are none the less Hiere 
—^fearful, marveBous^ and mighty. What though 
we have auaiysed tiie thunder-bolt, and know how 
to turn it hartnless from our homes ? Still, when we 
hear at midnight tlie voice that breaks the cedars, 
we feel that not a trait of majesty or beauty has 
faded from that ineifabiy sublime passage of Vir- 
gU — 

Ipse pater, media nimborttm in nocte, comsca 

Kuhaiua lUoIiturdeA'tra; qau ma.\i.iia inotu 

Terra treinit, ftigere fera* et inortulia corUa 

Per geates immiiis stmvit pa7or. 

What though any farmer’s boy would laugh to scorn 
the river-guddess’s recipe for replenishing the w'ast- 
ed beehive I Time has taken nothing from the truth 
to nature and to actual life, from the deep pathos 
and intense beauty of her sou’s lamentation, and of 
her own quick maternal sympathy, and anxious, 
per3evei*ing love. Yes; this ancient poetry, wide 
as it often is of fact, is full of truth. It beats 
throughout with the throbbings of the universal hu¬ 
man heart,—of that heart, which, under the present 
reign of iron and steam, dares not full and free ut¬ 
terance ; but which, in those simple days, spoke as 
it felt, and has left us, in verse that cannot die, its 
early communings with itself, with nature, with 
life’s experience, and with the infinite Unknown. 

**In I860, Br. Peabody became Preacher to 
Harvard University and Plummer Professor of 
Christian Morals. Hjs later works are: Chris¬ 
tianity the Religion of Mature^ 1864; Sermons 
for OhiHren^ 1866; Reminmences of European 
Tram\ 1868; and A Manual of Moral Rhiloso- 
phy^ 1878. 

^AKdENT BOMB — FROM EEMINISCENCES OP EUROPEAN 
TKAVBL. 

Rome is, of all cities, the most difficult to be 
described. It is three cities in one, —the ancient, 
which has indeed its own waste regions densely 
peopled by tradition and memory, but of which 
there are nob a few monuments amidst the life 
©f to-day; the mediaeval, with its churches, pal- , 


aces, and ecclesiastical pomp ; the modern, with its 
filth, squalidness, and beggary. The mediaeval is, 
in numerous instances, built over the ancient, and 
constructed from its spoils; the modern has de¬ 
faced and desecrated both the ancient and the 
mediaeval in pretending to utilize them. 

The first view of Rome is not attractive. The 
Piazza di Spagna, the principal square, is indeed 
bright amd beautiful; the Corso, though too nar¬ 
row, is a showy, stately street; the Pincian Hill, 
in trees, shrubbery, and magnificent views, is un¬ 
surpassed among the drives and promenades of 
Europe; the vast intdosure of St. Peter’s is worthy 
of the world’s capital; and there are many other 
spots in which we feel profoundly the indestruc¬ 
tible grandeur of the Eternal City ; but degener¬ 
acy, dilapidation, and decay are the initial expres- 
' sion of Rome as a whole. Yet, as the traveller 
lingers there, the old glory revives; its tokens 
multiply; its spell takes an ever stronger hold on 
sense, and thought, and emotion; and he who re¬ 
mains there a week, feels as if months and years 
would not suffice for objects which crowd perpetu¬ 
ally on his curiosity, when seen, crave to bo studied, 
and when studied, seem worthy only of being seen 
the more. 

As regards ancient Rome, I was, at the outset, 
disappointed in the Seven Hills, which, though 
they all are marked elevations, are by no means 
so high as I had imagined, — not much higher, in¬ 
deed, than the three hills on which Boston stands 
have been within my remembrance. But they, 
probably, were higher. There can be no doubt 
that of the earth and gravel which have buried 
much of the old city to the depth of several feet, 
while a part came from the river, a part is the 
debris of the hills, whose soil ceased to be held 
in its place by the masonry that once covered it. 
But the elevations grew daily to my eye, till the 
Capitoline Hill at length became to the sight, no 
less than to the thought, tUe august and solemn 
height which it was when it enshrined the insignia 
of the Republic and the Empire. 

Directly below the Capitoline Hill, between it 
and the Palatine, is the Roman Forum. Here the 
hrch of Septimius Severus stands almost entire, 
and there are portions of the colonnades of three 
temples, with large masses of substructures and 
fragments. The geography of the Furum can be 
distinctly traced, and the ruins that remain are 
still magnificent in their dismantled and desolate 
condition, indicating what an immense wealth of* 
genius and art must have been grouped around 
the assembled multitudes that thronged this vast 
area. In standing there, one wants to reperuse 
on the spot all Roman history, and still more the 
orations of Cicero, and in reconstructive fancy, 
to restore as he may, the objects of the nation’s 
pride to which the great orator so often pointed, 
and from which so many of his most forceful 
illustrations were drawn. 

On the Palatine Hill, the Palace of the Caesars 
has left wide-spread but shapeless ruins, with only 
here and there a fragment, from which possibly a 
scientific architect might construct a pillar or an 
edifice, as our great naturalist builds up a fish 
from a single scale, but which to me — however 
impressive — gave but a faint idea of buildings 
in extent, splendor, and beauty as far transcend¬ 
ing the most sumptuous palaces now.existing, as 
did the Empire thence governed surpass its indi¬ 
vidual provinces, — themselves now empires. On 
this hill are shown the various sites connected 
with the history of Rotjaulus and Remus, and the 
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cradle of the Roman Republic, —of course with¬ 
out any warrant or strong probability in faror of 
their genuineness. Not so, however, with the 
sites of the houses of Cicero and Clodius, which 
vividly recalled the passage in one of Cicero’s 
orations, in which he says to Clodius, “ I will 
build my house higher, not that I may look down 
on you, but that I may intercept your view of the 
city which you have sought to ruin.” 

The Forum of Trajan is several feet below the 
present level of the surrounding streets. The 
whole space has been excavated, and while the 
upper portions of the columns were destroyed or 
worked up many centuries ago, the portions that 
were underground remain, so that the forum is 
now studded all over with the bases and stunips 
of marble and granite pillars, which must have 
been of unsurpassed beauty. In the centre of 
this truncated stone grove stands, where it has ■ 
stood for seventeen centuries and a half, Trajan’s 
Column, of white marble, somewhat discolored, | 
but otherwise in perfect preservation. It is a 
hundred feet high, and from the base to the capi¬ 
tal there is a spiral arrangement of figures in 
relief, as if on a scroll wound around the column. I 
Here are not far from tw’enty-five hundred Bfuman 
figures, besides fortresses and military objects of 
various kinds,—the whole constituting a sculp¬ 
tured history of Trajan's successful and triumph¬ 
ant campaigns on the Danube. The column, 
though combining several orders, is gracetul in 
its proportions, and the carved work could not be 
more skillfully executed. It w’as originally sur¬ 
mounted by the colossal statue of Trajan, with a 
globe in his hand. The globe remains, and is de¬ 
posited in the Museum of the Capitol; and instead 
of the Emperor is a colossal St. Peter, in bronze 
heavily gilded. Not unlike this in style, with a 
similar scroll-like record of military achievement.**, 
is the column of Marcus Antoninus, which is now 
crowned with a colossal statue of St. Paul. 

These are the most nearly perfect of all the 
monuments of anti< 5 uity. There are many single 
columns of temples, and clusters of two or three 
columns, remaining detached from all other build¬ 
ings, looking as if ready to fall, yet as beautiful 
as they ever ivere, and evincing a purer taste than 
can be found in any of the structures of mediaeval 
or modern Rome. There are also n.ariy remains 
of ancient buildings, which have been made parts 
of modern buildings, — pillars, cornices, large 
portions of houses and temples, built into public 
edifices, private dwellings, even bakers’ shops; 
columns of Pagan temples transplanted into 
churches; fragments of old w’alls incorporated 
into new walls ; portions of imperial baths utilized 
for various purposes of the present day. 

The baths of ancient Rome are ameng the most 
majestic ruins in and about the city. Luxury had, 
in the days of the emperors, reached such a height, 
that bathing, and the amusements, relaxations, 
and personal indulgences connected with it were 
among the chief occupations of life. Several of 
the emperors built baths more extensive than their 
palaces, and covering many acres. The ruins of 
the Baths of Caracalla are nearly a mile in circuit. 
This vast establishment included halls for every 
kind of g*ame and recreation, a large theatre, a 
temple, a picture-gallery, together with arrange¬ 
ments on the most extensive scale for hot and cold 
bathing, and for all the luxurious accompaniments 
of the bath, which were introduced as Rome be¬ 
came more and more like the cities of the East, 
There was room here for sixteen hundred bathers 


at a time. Enough of the foundations, walls, and 
partitions of the various apartments remains, for 
the identification of their several styles and uses, 
and many of the mosaics are so nearly perfect, 
that the contour of the figures on the floor can be 
distinctly traced. Some of the choicest statues 
now in the galleries were found here. Nothing 
excites so much admiration of the wealth and 
grandeur of the ancient city as this forest of brick 
and mortar. Such structures as these were un¬ 
doubtedly meant by the emperors who built them, 
as the purchase of their lives. By throwing open 
these costly and sumptuous places of resort to the 
people, they procured an amnesty which would 
not otherwise have been granted them for tyranny, 
ferocity, and licentiousness; staved off fora sea¬ 
son the inevitable massacre which commonly put 
a period to their reigns; and even gained a certain 
popularity among those of their subjects who were 
not near enough to the throne to be its expectant 
victims. 

WILLIAM INGRAHAM KIP. 

TriE first member of the old New York family of 
Kip, who appears in history, was Ruloff de Kype, 
a partial! of the Bake of Guise in the French 
civil wars connected with the Reformation. He 
was a native of Brittany, and on the defeat of his 
party took refuge in Holland. He afterwards 
joined the army of the Duke of Anjou, and was 
killed in battle near Jarnac. Ilis son Ruloff 
became a Protestant, and remained in Holland, 
where the ne.vt in descent, Henry, was bom in 
1578. On arriving at manhood, he took an 
active part in “■The Company of Foreign 
Countries,” an association formed for the purpose 
of obtaining access to tlie Indies, by a different 
route from that possessed by Spain and Portugal. 



They first attempted to sail round the northern 
seas of Europe and Asia, but their expedition, 
despatched in 1594, was obliged to return on 
.account of the ice in the same year. In 1009^ they 
employed Henry Hudson to sail to the westward, 
in the little Half Moon, with happier results. 
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Henry Kjpe caine to Kew Amsterdam in 
16S5. He retnmed to Holland, l>nt his son^ 
renrnined, ami ro^ to iinfK>rtant jKydtions 
citizens ami landed proprietors. One, Hendrick," 
became in 1647 and 1649 one of the council 
chosen by the people, to assLt Governor Stiiyve 
sant In the adiiiimstration. Another, Jacobus, 
was Secretary of the city council and received a 
grant of land on Kip’s Bay, East River, where he 
built a house in 1611, which remained standing 
nntil 1S30, wiieu it was demolished on the opening 
of Thirty-fifth street. A third, Jacob, owned the 
ground now occupied hy the Park. Five gmer:i- 
tionsof the family were born at the house at Kip’s 
Bay, a portkm of whom settled at Rhinebeck. The 
mansion -was occupied for a brief perio<l by 
General Washington, and after the capture of the 
city m the head quarters of 'the British ofiiccrs. 
The proprietor, Jacobus Kip, was a Whig, an I his 
son served in the American anny. Other mem¬ 
bers of the family were officers in the British 
service. 

William Ingraham Kip is the eldest son of 
Lemard Kip. for manv years President of the 
Kortdi River Bank. His mother was a daughter 
of Duncan Ingraham, of Green Vale-Farm, 
near Poughkeepsie, Kew York. He was born 
in Kew York, October S, 1811, and prepared 
for college at schools in that city. After passing 
a twelvemonth at Rutgers College, he completed 
the remmning three years of his college course at 
Yale, in 1831. He commenced and continued for 
some time the study of law, which he then 
changed for that of Divinity, and was graduated 
from the General Tlieological Seminaiy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and ordained 
Deacon in 1833. His first parochial charge was 
at St. Peter’s Church, Morristown, New Jersey, 
where he remained a year. He was next Assis¬ 
tant Minister of Grace Church, New York, and 
in 1838 called to the Rectorship of St. Peter’s 
Church, Albany, where he remained, with the 
exception of a portion of the years 1844 and 
1845, passed in Europe, until his consecration as 
MMonary Bishop of California, in October, 1853. 
He soon after removed to San Francisco, where 
he now reside^, actively engaged in the arduous 
duties of his important position. 

In 1843 he published The Lenten Fas% a 
volume in which the origin, propriety, and ad¬ 
vantages of the ob-^rvance of the season are 
int^ out. It has passed through six editions. 
1844, The Double Witness of the Churchy an 
exposition of the Via Media between Roman 
Catbolic and unepiscopal Protestant doctrines, 
appeared. It is regarded as one of the most 
valuable of the many works on the subject, and 
has passed through several editions. The Christ¬ 
mas Holidays in Eome^ a volume derived from 
the author’s observations in 1844, appeared in the 
following >mr. ^ In 1846 he prepared The Early 
Jemit Missions in JTorth AmeTnca, an interesting 
and^ valuable volume, drawn from the Lettres 
Edifianteset CuTriemesecrites des Missions Etran- 
gfres^ the original narratives of the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries and other contemporary records. 

In 1851 he issued in London, and afterwards in 
this country, a work on The Early Conflicts of, 
Okristiatdty —^the conflicts including those of 
heresies within as well as opponents without 


the Early Church. The voiume gives an animat¬ 
ed picture of the varied scenes of the period. 

Bidiop Kip’s later publication is a volume on 
The Catacombs of IZome^ published in 1854. It 
contains a de^cription, drawn from personal 
ins|jection, of the^e venerated resting-places of 
the fathei-s and confessors of the church of the 
first three centuries; and an account of the in¬ 
scriptions and symbols which they, contain, 
accompanied with pictorial representations and 
fac-simile«<, from Arringhi’s folio and other early 
and rare works. His latest works are: Unno¬ 
ticed Things of Scripture,, 1868; The Olden Time 
in JSfew Yorl\ a small illustrated quarto, describ¬ 
ing the old families and customs of New York, 
of which but 350 copies were printed by Put¬ 
nam, in 1872. 

These volumes are all written for popular cir¬ 
culation in appopiilar style, and are of moderate 
size. They, liowever, indicate ample and thorough 
research, and liave given their author, in connex¬ 
ion with Ills highly successful pulpit composi¬ 
tions, and numerous articles in the New York 
Revieiv, Church Review, Evergreen, American 
Monthly Magazine, Churchman, and otlicr peri¬ 
odicals, a high position as a theologian and 
scholar, as well as author. The Bishop received 
from Columbia College the degree of I). D. in 
184'r, and that of LL. D, from Yale in 1872. 

ELIHU BURRITT. 

Eumr Burritt, the learned Blacksmith,” was 
bom at New Britain, Connecticut, December 8, 
1811, of an old New England family. His father 
was a shoemaker, a man of ready apprehension 
and charitable sympathies and action. He had 
ten children, and of his five sons the eldest and the 
youngest have both attained literary distinction. 
The former, Elijah, early developed a fondness for 
the mathematiC'?. His friends sent him to college. 
The fruits of liis studies liave been a work enti¬ 
tled Log Aritlimetic,^ published before lie Avas 
twenty-one, and his Geography of the Heavens^ 
which is in general use as a schoolbook. 



The youngest of the sons was Elihu. He had 
received only a limited district school education, 
when, on his father’s death, he was apprenticed 
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at the age of seventeen to a blacksmith. He bad 
acquired, however, a ta-^te for the observations 
written In books from tlie narratives of the old 
revolutionary soldiers wlio came to his father's 
house. Ha wished to know more, an 1 life thus 
taught him the use of b<x>ks. When his appren¬ 
ticeship was ended he studied with his brother, 
who, driven from his career as a schwlmaster at 
the South, had returned to establish himself in this 
capacity in his native town, learning something 
of Latin, French, and Mathematics. At the end 
of six months he returned to the foi^e, watching 
the castings in the furnace with a copy of the 
Greek grammar in his hand. He took some in¬ 
tervals from his trade for the study of his favorite 
grammars, gradually adding to his stock of lan¬ 
guages till he attacked the Hebrew. To procure 
oriental books he determined to embark from 
Boston as a sailor, ani spend his wages at the first 
European port in books, but was diverted from 
this by the inducements of the library of the An¬ 
tiquarian Society at Worcester, the happily en¬ 
dowed institution of Isaiah Thoimts, in a thrifty 
manufacturing town which offered employment 
for his arm as well as his brain. Here, in 1837, 
he forged and studied, recording in his diary such 
entries as these. Mondiy^ June 18, headache; 
forty pages Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth, sixty- 
four pages French, eleven hours forging. Tarn- 
day^ sixty-five lines of Hebrew, thirty pages of 
French, ten pages Cuvier’s Theory, eight lines 
Syriac, ten ditto Danish, ten ditto Bohemian, nine 
ditto Polish, fifteen names of star3, ten hours forg¬ 
ing.” When the overwearied brain was arrested 
by a headache he worked that off by a few hours’ 
extra forging. 

Thus on his sounding anvil shaped 

Each bumiug deed and thought 

A letter to a friend inquirir^ fi>r employment 
as a translator of German, and telling Ids stoiy, 
reached Edward Everett, then Governor of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, who read the account at a public 
meeting, and Burritt became at once installed 
among the curiosities of literature. He was in¬ 
vited to pursue his studies at Harvard, but he 
preferred the forge at Worcester, airing his gram¬ 
matical knowledge by the publication of a monthly 
periodical to teach French entitled The Literary 
Gemini. This was published in 1839 and con¬ 
tinued for a year. In IS-IO he commenced as a 
lecturer, one of the few profitable avenues of lite¬ 
rary occupation open in the country, which he 
has since pursued with distinguished success. He 
translated Icelandic saga^ and papers from the 
Samaritan, Arabic, and Hebrew, for the Eclectio 
Eemew^ still add ng to his stock of languages. In 
1844 he cnmineno^^ at Worcester a paper called 
The Christian Gituen.^ in which he was diverted 
from philology to philanthropy, advocating peace 
and fraternity. He published his Glim Lmees at 
this time from the saine office. He became en¬ 
gaged in circulating a mutual system of addresses 
in behalf of peace &tween England and America, 
and in 1846 was the proprietor and editor of The 
Peace Adeocafe. His Bond of Brotherhood was a 
periodical tract which he circulated among tra¬ 
vellers. In the same year he went to England, 
where he enjoyed a cordial reception and Ml em¬ 
ployment a.uoug the philanthropists, writing for 


Douglas Jerrold’s weekly newspaper, and forming 
peace associations. Oiia of his latest employments 
of this kind was the distribution, in 1852, of a 
series of “friendly addresses” from Englishmen 
throngh the different departments of France. 

Burritt’s Liter publiaition (1854) is entitled 
Thoughts and Things at Home and Abroad^ a 
collection of various contribution J to the press, 
written with a certain enthusiasm, without exact¬ 
ness of thought and expression, in the form of 
sketches, and covering the favorite topics of the 
writer in war, temperance, and kindred subjects, 

WHY I UEFT THE AHVIL. 

I see it, yon would ask me what I have to say for 
mjrself for dropping the hammer and taking up the 
quill, as a member of your profession. I will be ho¬ 
nest now, and tell you the whole story. I was trans¬ 
posed from the anvil to the editors chair by the ge¬ 
nius of machinery. Don’t smile, friends, it was even 
so. I had stood and looked for hours on those 
thoughtless, iron intellects^ those iron-fingered, sober, 
supple automatons, as they caught up a bale of cot¬ 
ton, and twirled it in the twinkling of an eye, into a 
whirlwind of whizzing shreds, and laid it at my feet 
in folds of snow-white cloth, ready for the use of our 
most voluptuous antipodes. They were wonderful 
things, those looms and spindles; but they could not 
spin thoughts; there was no attribute of Divinity in 
them, and I admired them, nothing more. They 
were excessively curious, but I could estimate the 
whole compass of their doings and destiny in finger 
power; so I am away and left them spinning— 
cotton. 

One day I was tuning my anvil beneath a hot iron, 
and busy with the thought, that there was as much 
intellectual philosophy in my hammer as in any of 
the enginery agoing in modem times, when a most 
unearthly screaming pierced my ears: I stewed to 
the door, and there it was, the great Iron Horse I 
Yes, he had come looking for afi the world like the 
great Dragon we read of in Scripture, harnessed to 
half a living world and just la ided on the earth, 
where he stood braying in surprise and indignation 
at the “ b:ise use” to which he had been turned. I 
saw the gigantic hexiped move with a power that 
made the earth tremble for miles. I saw the army 
of human beings gliding with the velocity of the 
wind over the iron track, and droves of cattle tra¬ 
velling in their stables at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour towards their city-slaughter-house. It was 
wonderful. The little busy bee-winged machinery 
of the cotton factory dwindled into insignificance be¬ 
fore it. Monstrous beast of passage and burden!. it 
devoured the intervening distance, and welded the 
cities together I But for its furnace heart and iron 
sinews, it was nothing but a beast, an enormotis ag¬ 
gregation of—horse power. And I went back to the 
forge with unimpaired reverence for the intellectual 
philosophy of my hammer. Passing along the street 
one afternoon I heard a noi e in an old building, as 
of some one puffing a pair of bellows. So without 
more ado, I stepped in, and there, in a corner of a 
room, I saw the chef d’neuvre of all the machinery 
that has ever been invented since the birth of Tulm 
Cain. In its coustniction it was as simple and unas¬ 
suming as a cheese press. It went with a lever— 
with a lever, longer, stronger, than that, with which 
Archimedes promised to lift the world. 

“ It is a printing press,” said a hoy standing by the 
ink trough with a queueless turban of brown paper 
on his head. “ A printing press!” I queried mu¬ 
singly to mysell “ A printing press ^ what do you 
urintf” I asked, ** Print ?” said the boy, staring at 
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TTO doeMMly, ** irfiy are print tbonghts.” ** Print 
tiKWglitsr I slowly re|)eated after him; and we 
stood looking for a iiwwient at each other in mutual 
admiration, he in the absence of an idea, and I in 
ursuit of one. But I looked at him the hardest, and 
e kft another ink mark on his forehead from a pa¬ 
thetic motion of his left hand to quicken his appre- 
henrioa of my meaning. “ Why, yes,” he reiterated, 
in a tone of forced confidence, jis if passing an idea, 
which, though having been current a huiidre 1 years, 
m%ht still be counterfeit, for all he could show on 
the spot, “ we print thoughts, to be sure.” “ But, 
my boy,” I asked in honest soberness, “what are 
thoughts, and how can you get hold of them to print 
them I” “ Thoughts are what come out of the peo¬ 
ple’s minds,” he replied. “ Get hold of them, indeed ? 
Why minds arnft nothing you can get hold of, nor 
thoughts either. AH the minds that ever thought, 
and all the thoughts that milfds ever made, wouldn't 
make a ball as big as your fist Minds, they say, are 
just like air; you cnn’t see them; they don’t make 
any noise, nor have any color; they don’t weigh 
anything. Bill Beepciit, the sexton, says, that a man 
weighs just as much when his mind hits gone out of 
him as he did before.—No, sir, all the minds that ever 
lived wouldn’t weigh an ounce troy.” 

“ Then how do you print thoughts I” I asked. “ If 
minds are thin as air, and thoughts thinner still, and 
make no noise, and have no substance, shade, or 
color, and are like the winds, and more than the 
wmd^ are anywhere in a moment; sometimes in 
heaven, and sometinies on earth and in the waters 
under the earth; how can you get hold of them ? 

. how can you see them when caught, or show them 
to others r 

Ezekiel’s eyes grew Imninoiis with a new idea, and 
pTOhing his ink-roller proudly across the metallic 
page of the newspaper, replied, “ Thoughts work and 
w^kiu things what make tracks; and we take them 
tracks, and stamp them on paper, or iron, wood, 
stone, or what not This is the -way we print 
thoughts. Don’t you understand ?*’ 

The pressman let go the lever,and looked interro¬ 
gatively at Ezekiel, beginning at the patch on hia 
stringlm bre^ans, and following up with hia eye to the 
top of the boy’s brown paper buff cap. Ezekiel com- 
rehended the felicity of his illustration, and wiping 
is hands on his tow apron, gradually assumed an 
allude of earnest eaqpositioit. I gave Mm an encou- 
ri^ng wink, and so he went on. 

“Thoughts make teaeks,” he continued impres¬ 
sively, as if evolving a new phase of the idea by re- 
pe^jg it slowly, {Seeing we assented to this propo¬ 
sition inquirin^y, he stepped to the type-case, with 
hh eye ffxed admonishingly upon us. “Thoughts 
make tracks,” he reputed, arranging in hia left hand 
a score or two of metal slips, “ and with tliese here 
letters we can take the exact impression of every 
thought that ever went out of the heart of a human 
man; and we can print it too,” giving the inked form 
a blow of triumph with his fist, “ we can print it too, 
give us paper and ink enough, till the great round 
earth is blanketed around with a coverlid of 
thoughts, as much like , the pattern as two peas.” 
Ez^iel seemed to grow an inch at every word, and 
the brawny pressman looked first at him, and then 
at the press, with evident astonishment. “Talk 
about the mind’s living for ever!” exclaimed the boy, 
pointing patroniringly at the ground, as if mind were 
lying there incapable of immortality until the printer 
reached it a helping hand, “ why the world is brim¬ 
ful of live, bright, industrious thoughts, which would 
have been dead, as dead as a stone, if it hadn’t been 
for boys like me who have run the ink rollers. Im¬ 
mortality, indeed I why, people’s minds,” he eon- i 


tinued, with his imagination climbing fnto the pro¬ 
fanely sublime, “people’s minds wouldn’t be im¬ 
mortal if ’twasn’t for the printers—at any rate, in 
this here planetary burying-groiind. We are the 
chaps what manufacture immortality for dead men,” 
he subjoined, slapping the pressman graciously on 
the shoulder. The latter took it as if dubbed a 
knight of the legion of honor, for the boy had jut 
the mysteries of his profession in sublime apocalypse. 
“ Give us one good healthy mind,” resumed i zelciel, 
“ to think for us, and we will furnish a dozen worlds 
as big as this with thoughts to order. Give us such 
a man, and we will insure his life; we wdll keep him 
alive for ever among the living. He can’t die, no 
way you can fix it, when once we have benched him 
with these here bits of inky pewter. He shan’t die 
nor sleep. We will keep his mind at woi k on all the 
minds that live on the earth, and all the minds 
that shall come to live here as long as the world 
stands.” 

“ Ezekiel,” I asked, in a subdued tone of reve¬ 
rence, “ will you print my thoughts too ?” 

“ Yes, that I will,” he replied, “ if you will think 
some of the right kind.” “Yes, that we will,” 
echoe<l the pressman. 

And I went home and thought, and Ezekiel has 
printed my “ thought-tracks” ever sinca 

** Mr. Burritt left the United States for Great 
Britain in 1846, and resided in England for nearly 
twenty-five years, engaged in the advocacy of 
international peace and universal brotherhood. 
For a considerable time, he was U. S. Consul at 
Birmingham, and he returned to his native land 
in 1872. 

The later literary works of Mr. Burritt, all 
published in London, and independent of many 
contributions to periodicals, comprise: Handle 
Boole of the Kationa for 1856 .* a Series of N'o^ 

I tional Statistics^ 1856; Walh from London to 
John O^Groafs^ with Uotes ly the Way^ 1864; 
The Mission of Great Sufferings^ an illustration 
of their universal experience, necessity, and 
blessings, with examples from history ancient 
and modern, 1867; Walks in the Black Country 
arid Its Green Barder Land^ 1868; Thoughts 
mid Motes at Home and Abroad^ 1868, a series 
of articles reprinted from periodicals edited by 
Elihu Burritt from 1850 to 1855 ; Lectures and 
Addresses^ 1870; Prayers and Becotional Medi¬ 
tations Collated from the Psalms of Banid^ 1870. 

■ He also wrote two books for the children in 1866: 
Jacob and Joseph^ and the Lesson of their Lines ; 
and Old BwrchelVs Pocket for the Children. In 
1873 appeared Ten-Minute Talks. 

**TBE ENGLISH LAKE—^PROM LONDON TO JOHN O’GROAT’S. 

Take it in all, no bird in either hemisphere 
equals the English lark in heart or voice, for both 
.unite to make it the sweetest, happiest, the wel- 
comest singer that was ever winged, like the high 
angels of God’s love. It is the living ecstasy of 
joy when it mounts up into its “glorious privacy 
of light.” On the earth it is timid, silent, and 
bashful, as if not at home, and not sure of its 
right to be there at all. It is rather homely 
withal, having nothing in feather, feature, or 
form, to attract notice. It is seemingly made to 
be heard, not seen, reversing the old axiom ad¬ 
dressed to children when getting voicy. Ds mis¬ 
sion is music, and it floods a thousand acres of the 
blue sky with it several times a day. Out of that 
palpitating speck of living joy there wells forth a 
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sea of twittering ecstiisy npon tbe mornmg and 
eyening air. It does not ascend by gyrations, like 
the eagle or birds of prey. It mounts up like a 
human aspiration. It seems to spread out its 
wings and to be lifted straight upwards out of 
sight by the afflatus of its own happy heart. To 
pour out this in undulating rivulets of rhapsody, 
is apparently the only motive of its ascension. 
This it is that has made it so loved of all genera¬ 
tions, It is the singing angel of man’s nearest 
heaven, whose vital breath is music. Its sweet 
warbling is only the metrical palpitation of its life 
of joy. It goes up over the roof-trees of the 
rural hamlet on the wings of its song, as if to 
train the human soul to trial flights heavenward. 
Never did the Creator put a voice of such volume 
into so small a living thing. It is a marvel — 
almost a miracle. In a still hour you can hear it 
at nearly a mile’s distance. When its form is lost 
in the hazy lace-work of the sun’s rays above, it 
pours down upon you all the thrilling semitones 
of its song as distinctly as if it were warbling to 
you in your window. 

The only American bird that could star it with 
the English lark, and win any admiration at a 
popular concert by its side, is our favorite comic 
singer, the BoboUnk. I have thought often, when 
listening to British birds at their morning re¬ 
hearsals, what a sensation would ensue if Master 
Bob, in his odd-fashioned bib and tucker, should 
swagger into their midst, singing one of those 
Low-Dutch voluntaries which he loves to pour 
down into the ears of our mowers in haying-time. 
Not only would such an apparition and overture 
throw the best-trained orchestra of Old World 
birds into amazement or confusion, but astonish 
all the human listeners at an English concert. 
With what a wonderment would one of these 
blooming, country milkmaids look at the droll har¬ 
lequin, and listen to those familiar words of hii, 
set to his own music: — 

Go to milk! go to milki 
Oh, Misa Phiilisey, 

Dear Miss Phillisey 
What will Willie wiy 
If-you don’t go to milki 
No cheese, no cheese. 

No tmtter nor cheese 
If you don’t go to milk. 

It is a wonder that in these days of refined civili¬ 
zation. when Jenny Lind, Grisi, Patti, and other 
celebrated European singers, some of them from 
very warm climates, are transported to America 
to delight our Upper-Tendom, that there should 
be no persistent an<l successful effort to introduce 
the English lark into onr out-door orchestra of 
singing-birds. No European voice would be more 
welcome to the American million. It would be a 
great gain to the nation, and be helpful to our re¬ 
ligious devotions, as well as to our secular satis¬ 
factions. In several of our Sabbath hymns there 
is poetical reference to the lark and its song. 
For instance, that favorite psalm of gratitude for 
returning Spring opens with those lines: — 

“The winter is and gone, * 

“The thrush whistles sweet on the spray, 

“ The turtle breathes ft>rtb her soft moan, 

The lark monnts on high and warbli^ away.” 

Now not one American man, woman, or child in 
a thousand ever heard or saw an English lark, 
and how is he, she or it to sing the last line of the 
foregoing verse with the spirit and understanding 
due to an exercise of devotion ? The American 
lark never mounts higher than the top of a 
meadow elm, on which it seesaws, and screams, or 
179 


quacks, till it is tired; then draws a bee-line for 
another tree, or a fence-post, never even undula¬ 
ting on the voyage. It may be said, truly enough, 
that the hymn was written in England. Still, if 
sung in America from generation to generation, 
we ought to have the English lark with ns, for 
our children to see and hear, lest they may be 
tempted to believe that other and more serious 
similes in our Sabbath hymns are founded on 
fancy instead of fact. 

Nor would it be straining the point, nor be 
dealing in poetical fancies, if we should predicate 
upon the introduction of the English lark into 
American society a supplementary influence much 
needed to unify and nationalize the heterogeneous 
elements of our population. Men, women, and 
children, speaking all the languages and repre¬ 
senting all the countries and races of Europe, are 
streaming in upon us weekly in widening cur¬ 
rents. The rapidity with which they become as¬ 
similated to the native population is remarkable. 
But there is one element from abroad that does 
not Americanise itself so easily—and that, curi¬ 
ously, is one the most American that comes from 
Europe—in other words, the EngUsh. They find 
with us everything as English as it can possibly 
be out of England — their language, *their laws, 
their literature, their very bibles, psalm-books, 
psalm-tunes, the same faith and forms of worship, 
the same common histories, memories, afl&nities, 
affections, and general structure of social life and 
public institutions ; yet they are generally the 
very last to be and feel at home in America. A 
Norwegian mountaineer, in his deerskin doublet,- 
and with a dozen English words picked up on the 
voyage, will Americanue himself more in one year 
on an Illinois prairie, than an intelligent, middle- 
class Englishman will do in ten, in the best society 
of Massachusetts. Now, t am not dallying with a 
facetious fantasy when I express the opinion, that 
the life and song of the English lark in America, 
superadded to the other institutions and influence 
indicated, would go a great way in fusing this 
hitherto insoluble element, and blending it harmo¬ 
niously with the best vitalities of tbe nation. 
And this consummation would well repay a special 
and extraordinary effort. 


♦♦the black COIJNTBY — PROM WALKS IN THE BLACK 
COUNTRY. 

The Black Country, black by day and red by 
night, cannot be matched, for vast and varied pro¬ 
duction, by any other space of equal radius on 
the surface of the globe. It is a section of 
Titanic industry, kept in murky perspiration by 
a sturdy set of Tubal Cains and Vulcans, week in 
week out, and often seven days to the week. In¬ 
deed the Sunday evening halo it wears when the 
church bells are ringing to service on winter 
nights, glows “redder than the moon,” or like 
the moon dissolved at its full on the clouds above 
the roaring furnaces. It is a little dual world of 
itself, only to be gauged perpendicularly. The 
better half, it may be, faces the sun; but the 
richer half, averted thence, looks by gaslight 
towards the central fires. If that subterranean 
half could be for an hour inverted to tbe sun; if 
its inky vaults and tortuous pathways and all its 
black-roofed chambers could- be but once laid open 
to the light of day, the spectacle would be a 
world’s wonder, especially if-it were uncovered 
when all the thousands of the subterranean road- 
makers, nr the begrimed armies of jaickmen, were 
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bending to ttieir worls. "Wlaat a meiglilDg of flie 
pit-borses would come tip out of those deep coal- 
craters at the slglirt and sense of the sunlight! 
l^hst hkck and dripping forests of timber would 
he disclosed, brought from all the wild, wooded 
lands of Norway, Sweden, and Canada, to prop 
up the rough raults and sustain the excarated 
acres undermined hj the pick I Such an unroof¬ 
ing of the smoky, palpitating region would show 
how soon the subterranean detachments of miners 
and counter-miners must meet, and make a clean 
sweep of the lower half of ‘that mineral world- 
For a century or more they hare been working to 
this end; and although the end has not come yet, 
one cannot hut think that it must he reached ere 
long. Never was the cellar of a district of equal 
sue stored with richer or more varied treasures. 
Never a gold-field on the face of the earth, of ten 
miles radius, produced such vast values as these 
suhterraiiean acres have done. To he sure, the 
nuggets they have yielded to the pick have been 
black and rough, and blackened and rough men 
have sent them to the surface. And when they 
.were landed by the noisy and uncouth machinery 
of the well and windlass, they made no sensation 
in the men*who emptied the tubs, any more than 
if they were baskets of potatoes. But they 
yielded gold as bright and rich as ever was mined 
in Australia or California. 

Nature did for the ironmasters of the Black 
Ck>untry all she ©ouM; indeed, everything except 
literally biuhling the furnaces themselves. She 
brought together all t&ai was needed to set and 
keep them in blast. iron ore, coal, and 

lime—the very lining of the furnaces—were all 
deposited close at hand for the operation. Had 
either two of these elements been dissevered, as 
they are in some countries, the district would have 
lost much of its mineral wealth in its utilization. 
It is not a figure of speech but a geological fact, 
that in some, if not all, parts of this.remarkable 
region, the coal and lime are packed together in 
alternate layers in almost the very proportion for 
the furnace requisite to give the proper flux to the 
melted iron. Thus Nature has not only put the 
requisite raw materials side by side, but she has 
actually mixed them in right proportions for use, 
and even supplied mechanical suggestions for 
going to work to coin these deposits into a cur¬ 
rency better than gold alone to the country. 

There are no statistics attainable to show the 
yearly produce of this section, or the wealth it 
ha;s created. One would be inclined to believe, on 
seeing the black forest of chimneys smoking over 
large towns and villages as well as the • flayed 
spaces between, that all the coal and iron mined 
in the district must be used in it. The furnaces, 
foundries, and manufactories seem almost count¬ 
less; and ihevastness and variety of their pro¬ 
duction infinite. Still, like an ever-flowing river, 
running through a sandy region that drinks in 
bni part of its waters, there is a stream of raw 
mineral wealth fioiving without bar or break 
through the absorbing district that produces it, 
and watering distant counties of England, By 
night and' day^ year in y^r out, century in and 
century out, runs that stream with unabated flow. 
Narrow canals filled lyith water as black as the 
long sharp boats it floats/crossing each other here 
and there in the thick of the fumades,'twist out 
into the green lands in drffermt directions, laden 
with coal for distant cities and villages. The rail¬ 
ways, crossing the canals and their creeping loco¬ 
motion, dash off with vast loads to London; and 


other great centres of consumption. Tons un¬ 
numbered of iron for distant manufactures go 
from the district in the same way. And all the 
while, the furnaces roar and glow by night and 
day, and the great steam hammers thunder ,* and 
hammers from an ounce in weight to a Ion, and 
every kind of machinery invented by 'man, are 
ringing, clicking, and whizzing as if tasked to in¬ 
tercept all this raw material of the mines and im¬ 
press upon it all the labor and skill which human 
hands could give to it. 

Within this arrondmemmt of the industries and 
ingenuities of nature and man, may be found in 
remarkable juxtaposition the best that either has 
produced. Coal, iron, salt, lime, fire-brick, and 
pottery Clay are the raw materials that Nature 
has put into *he works as her share of the capital. 
And man has brought his best working science, 
skill, and labor to make the most and best of this 
capital. If the district could be gauged, like a 
hogshead of sugar, from east to west, or by some 
implement that would bring out. and disclose to 
view a sample of each mile's production, the 
variety would be a marvel of ingenuity and labor. 
That is, if you gauged frame and all; for The 
Black Country is beautifully framed by a Green 
Border-Land; and that border is rich and redo¬ 
lent with two beautiful wealths — the sweet life 
of Nature’s happiest springs and summers, and 
the hive and romance of England’s happiest in¬ 
dustries. Plant, in imagination, one foot of your 
compass at the Town Hall in Birmingham, and 
with the other sweep a circle of twenty miles 
radius, and you will have The Black Country,” 
with all its industries, in a green velvet binding 
inwrought or tapestried with historical scenes and 
early playgrounds of brilliant imagination and 
poetical fiction. Just pass the gauging-rod of 
mechanical enterprise- through the volume from 
Coventry to Kidderminster, and see what speci¬ 
mens of handicraft it will bring out and show, 
like a string of beads of infinite variety of tinting 
and texture. See what wares intervene betw'een 
the two opposite extremities — between the rib¬ 
bons of Coventry and the carpets of Kidderminster; 
or between the salt bars of Droitwich and the iron 
bars of Wolverhampton. Then let the history- 
miner run his rod through and see what gems he 
will bring out between Lichfield Cathedral and 
Baxter’s Church at Kidderminster,, or between 
Stratford-on-Avon and Kenilworth or Warwick 
Castle. Let him notice what manner of men have 
lived within this circuit, and what manner of 
mark their lives and thoughts made upon it and 
upon the wide circumference of the world. Then 
let him travel from rim to rim of the district, and 
study its physical conformation and its natural 
sceneries, and he will recognize their symmetry 
with the histories and industries with which it 
teems. Walking and looking in these different 
directions, with an eye upon these different facts 
and features, I hope to see and note something 
which shall enable readers who are not familiarly 
acquainted with the district to get a better idea 
of its character than they had before acquired. 

ALFEED B. STEEET. 

The early associations of Mr. Street were of a 
kind favorable to the development of the tastes 
which mark his literary productions. The son of 
the Hon. Randall S. Street, he was horn at 
Poughkeepsie, on the Hudson, and at an early 
age removed with, his father to Monticello in Sul 
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Uvan coanty, tlien almost a The 

sceneiy of these beantifiil r*^ons is repro^aoed 
in his poems, and the faithfulness and minuteness 
of the picture show the firmness o€ ih& iinijr^ 
sion upon the yonthM mind. 




Mr. Street studied law as well as nature, at 
Monticello, and on his admisaon to the bar re¬ 
moved to Albany, where he has sincse resided. 
He married a ^b^hter of Mr. Smith Weed, of 
that place, mid has Sir several years hdtl the sp- 
‘pointinent of state Ibranan. 

Mr. Street commenced his Iteraiy career at an 
early as a poetical writer for magazines. 
His first vohttee, The Btmdng of Bdtsmct tdy^ and 
other Poeme^ was pablished in 1^2. The leading 
poem is a narration of a well known incident of 
the colonial history of New York; the remain¬ 
ing pieces are of a descriptive character. A 
second collection, Drawings and Tintings^ ap¬ 
peared in 1844. It inelndes a poem on Nature, 
of decided merit in its de‘=K 5 riptions of the phe¬ 
nomena of the seasons, which was pronounced by 
tho author in 1840 before the Euglossian Society 
of Geneva Oolege. 

In 1840 Mr^ Stotet puMshed m london, and in 
the same year in this ix>UBt^, Frordtenak^ or thk 
Atotmho of the Irofoo^ a Metrtml Romance^ a 
jK>em of some ^ven thousand lines in the pcto- 
sylabic m^iaiire^ founded on fee expedition of 
Count Trohtenac, goveirfor-geperai of* Canada, 
agmnst fee powerful Jndian-Mbe fee Iroqums- 
The story Introduces many picturesque scen^ of 
In^an life,-and abbnnds In passives' of de^rip 
tion of natural scenery, in fee aufeoris best vdn 
of careful elaboration. 

In 1842, a collection of fee poems of Mr. 
Street, emor^ing, \vife fee exertion of a few 
juvenile pieces and ^ romance of Ftoiitenac, 
all that he had writtai to feat period, was 
published in N^ York. He has ance contri¬ 
buted fe various i m^azines a number of pieces 


sufficient to form a voinme of similar size. He 
has also written a narrative poem, of whfoh La 
Salle is the hero, extending to some three thou¬ 
sand line^ which still remains in manuscript. 
He is besides the author of a number of prose 
tale sketches, which have appeared wife success 
in the magazines of fee day. 

Mr. Street’s poems are chiefly occupied with 
descriptions of the varied phases of American 
scenery. He has won a well merited reputation 
by the fidelity of his observation. . As a descriptive 
writer he is a patient and accurate observer of 
Nature,—daguerreotyping the effects of earth 
and air, and the phenomena of v^table and 
animal life in their various relation to the land¬ 
scape. He has been frequently described by 
critics by comparison with the minute style 
of the pmnters of the Butch school 2dr. Tucker- 
man, in an article in the Democratic Eeview, 
has feus alluded to this analogy, and to fee 
home atmosphere of fee author’s descriprions 
of American nature:—“Street is a true Flemish 
painter, seizing upon objects in all their verisimi¬ 
litude. As we read him, wild flowers peer up 
firom among brown leaves; fee dram of fee par¬ 
tridge, the rif>ple of waters, the flickering of au¬ 
tumn light, the sting of sleety snow, fee cry of 
the panther, the roar of the winds, fee melody of 
birds, and the odor of crnslied pine-boughs are 
present to our senses. In a foreign land his 
poems would transport us at once to home. He 
is no second-hand limner, content to furnish in¬ 
sipid copies, but draws from reality. Hk pic¬ 
tures have the freshness of originals. They are 
graphic, detailed, never untrue, and often vi¬ 
gorous ; he is essentially an American poek” 


TUX BETfLStB. 

His echoing axe tlie settler 
Amid the sea-like solitude, 

And rushing, thundering, down were flung 
The Titans,of the wood ; 

Loud shrieked the eagle as he dashed 

From out his mossy nest, which crashed 
With its supporting bough. 

And the first sunlight, leaping, flashed 
On the wolf’s haunt below. 

Rude was the garb, and strong the frame 
Of him who plied his ceaseless toil t 

To form that garb, the wild-wood game 
Ontributed their spoil; 

The soul that wanned that frame, disdained 

The tiasel, gaud, and glare, feat reigned 
Wh^re men their crowds collect; 

The simple for, tmtrimmed, unstained. 

This forest tamer decked. 

The paths which wound ’mid gorgeous trees. 

The streams whose bright lips kissed their 
flowers. 

The winds that swelled their harmonies 
Through those sun-hiding bowers. 

The temple vast—the green arcade; 

The nestling vale, the grassy glade, 

Dark cave and swampy lair; 

These scenes and sounds majestic, made 
His world, his pleasures, there. 

His roof adorned, a pleasant spot, 

’Mid the black logs green glowed fee gram; 

And herbs and plants fee woods knew not,! 
Throve in fee ran and rain. 4 ^ 
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The smoke-wrealii euriing o’er the dell. 

The low—the bleat—the tinkling bell. 

All made a landscape strange, 

Which was the living chronicle 
Of deeds that wrought the change^ 

Ihe violet ^mng at Springs first tinge. 

The rose of Summer spread its glow. 

The maize hung on its Autumn fringe. 

Rude W^inter brought his snow; 

And still the settler lab«>red there. 

His shout and whistle woke the air. 

As cheerily he plied 
His garden spade, or drove his share 
Aioug the hillock s side. 

He marked the fire-storm^s blaring flood 
Roaring and crackling on its path. 

And scorching earth, and melting wood. 

Beneath its greedy wrath; 

He marked the rapid whirlwind shoot. 
Trampling the pine tree with its foot. 

And darkening thick the day 
With streaming bough and severed root, 

Hurled whizzing on its way. 

His gaunt hound yelled, his rifle flashed, 

Tlie grim bear hushed its savage growl. 

In blooS and foam the panther gnashed 
Its fangs with djdng howl; 

The fleet deer cea^ its flying bound. 

Its snarling wolf foe bit the ground. 

And wi& its moaning cry, 

Ihe beaver sank beneath the wound 
Its pond-bmit Venice by. 

Hnmble the lot, yet his the race! 

W'hen liberty sent forth her cry. 

Who thronged in Coiiflicfs deadliest place, 

To fight—to bleed—to die. 

Who cumbered Bunkeris height of red. 

By hope, through weaiy years were led. 

And witnessed Yorktown’s sun 
Blaze on a Nation^ banner spread, 

A Nation’s freedom won. 

A2s( xunmix LAsmscAPS. 

A knoll of upland, shorn by nibbling sheep 
To a lich carpet, woven of short gi ass 
And tiny clover, upward leails my steps 
By the seamed pathway, and my rovit.g eye 
Drinks in the Viissal landscape. Far and wide 
Nature is smiling in her lovCiiness, 

Masses of woods, green strips of fields, ravines. 
Shown by their outlines drawn against the hills. 
Chimneys and roofs, trees, single and in groups. 
Bright curves of brooks, and vanishing mountain 
tow 

Expand upon iny sight. October's brush 

The scene has colored ; not with those broad hues 

Mixed in his later palette by the frost. 

And dashed upon the picture, till the eye 
Aches with the varied splendor, but in tints 
Left by light scattered touches. Overhead 
There is a blending of cloud, haze and sky; 

A silvery sheet with spaces of soft hue; 

A trembling veil of gauze is stretched athwart 
The shadowy hill-sides and dark forest-flanks; 

A soothing quiet broods upon the air. 

And the faint sunshine winks with drowsiness. 

Far sounds melt mellow on the ear: the bark— 

The bleat—the tinkle—whistle—^blast of horn— 
The rattle of the wagon-wheel—^the low— 

The fowler’s shot—^the twitter of the bird. 

And e’en the hue of converse from the road. 

The grass, with its low insect-tones, appeal's 
As murmuring in its sleep. , This butterfly 


Seems as if loth to stir, so lazily 

It flutters by. In fitful starts and stops 

The locust sings. The grasshopper bi eaks out 

In brief harsh strains; amidst its pausing chirps 

Tlie beetle glistening in its sable mail, 

tlow climbs the clover-tops, and e’en tbe ant 

Darts round less eagerly. 

"WTiat difference marks 

The scene from yester-noontide. Then the sky 
Showed such rich, tender blue, it seemed as if 
’Twould melt before the sight. The glittering 
clouds 

Floated above, the trees danced glad below 

To the fresh wind. Tlie sui.shine flashed on streams, 

Sparkled on leaves, and laughed on fields and wooda 

All, all was life and motion, ns all now 

Is sleep and quiet. Nature in her change 

Vai ies each day, as in the world of man 

She moulds the differing features. Yea, each leaf 

Is variant from its fell<»w. Yet her works 

Are blended in a glorious harmony, 

For thus God made His earth. Perchance His 
breath 

Tfas music when he spake it into life. 

Adding thereby another instrument 
To the innumerable choral orbs 
Sending the tribute of their grateful praise 
In ceaseless anthems toward His sacred throne. 

In 1859, Mr. Street published The Council of 
R&ouion of the State of N&w YotTc; its Hutory ; 
a History of the Courts with which its Members 
are Connected,; Bmgraphical Sketches of its 
Members^ and its Vetoes (Albany, royal 8vo, pp. 
573). This council was created by the constitu¬ 
tion of 1777. The section creating it was 
introduced by Bobert R. Livingston (afterward 
chancellor), in the convention, the original draft 
being in his handwriting. The governor (for 
the time being), the chancellor, and judges of 
the Supreme Court, or any two of them, to¬ 
gether with the governor, were constituted the 
council to revise all bills about to be passed into 
I laws by the legislature, and for that purpose 
were required to assemble from time to time at 
the sessions of the legislature, without salary 
or consideration. All bills were required to be 
presented to them, and their objections to be 
returned in writing to the branch of the legisla¬ 
ture in which the bills originated, who entered 
the objections in their minutes, and reconsidered 
the bills. If, then, two-thirds of the Senate or 
House passed the hills, notwithstanding the 
vetoes; that is, if the branch originating the 
same passed the bill by two-thirds, the vetoes 
were sent to the other branch, and if two-thirds 
passed it there, the hill became a law. The 
council was abolished by the convention of 
1821. These vetoes, written by eminent men 
of old, George Clinton, Jay, Kent, Lansing, 
Livingston, De Witt Clinton, Spencer, Thompson, 
Mr. Street collected, and wrote biographies 
of the old governors, George Clinton, Jay, 
Lewis, Tompkins, Clinton (De Witt), Yates, and 
Lieutenant-Governor Taylor; Chancellors R. R. 
Livingston, Kent, and Lansing; Chief-Justices 
Richard Morris, Robert Abates, Smith Thompson, 
and Ambrose Spencer; and Justices John Sloss 
Hobart, Egbert Benson, Jacob Radclilf, Brock- 
hoist Livingston, W. W. Van Ness, Jonas Platt, 
and John Woodworth; and histories of the old 
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Court of Chancery, Supreme Court, CX>nrt of 
Errors, Surrogate Court, Court of Exchequer, 
and Court of Admiralty, from their commence¬ 
ment. The history of the Supreme Court is 
quite extended. Many of these biographies had 
never before been written, and materials w’ere 
collected with great labor. In 1860, Mr. Street 
publislied a graphic narrative of adventures in 
the Saranac Lake region of the Adirondacks, 
entitled Woods and Waters ; or^ Summer in the 
Saranac (Bvo, pp. 3o0). A new and revised 
edition of this w'ork appeared from the press of 
Hurd & Houghton, in 1865. A companion to 
this volume appeared in 1864, Forest Pictures in 
the Adirondacks^ a holiday publication, in small 
4to, consisting of sixteen engravings, as the title 
describes, from designs by Mr. John A. Hows, 
with an equal number of original poems, by 
Mr. Street, illustrative of the drawings, the 
whole composing a single poem in unit^ of de¬ 
sign. Mr. Street has also ready for the press a 
sequel to Woods and Waters, entitled Lake and 
Mountain; or^ Autumn vn the Adirondack^, and 
Eagle Pine; or^ Sketches of a New York Frontier 
VUlage^ which will probably appear at an early 
day. He has also compiled a Digest of Taxation 
of all the States of the Union, published in 1863. 

** A collected edition of Mr. Street^’s Poems 
was published in 1866. These abound in pic¬ 
turesque sketches of nature as seen by the eye 
of a true artist-student, with many descriptive 
passages of rare excellence. Three years later 
appeared The Indian Fass^ an account of a 
tramp through the woods and of mountain ex¬ 
plorations in the Switzerland-region of northern 
New York. From the latter this glowing ex¬ 
tract is taken, relative "to a climb “6400 feet 
above tide—a glorious mile in the air.” 

^ Asciarr of jioiuct harct—from the iFDiiJsr pass. 

A pine was sounding its low anthem to the 
sunrise a^ I awoke, and prepared, with my 
guides, for the labors of the day. They were to 
be the most arduous of all, for they included the 
accent of Tahawas, the Sky-Piercer, known gen¬ 
erally as Mount Marcy. Tahawas, the Sky- 
Piercer ! — grand name for the soaring eagle of 
the stately Adirondacks 1. 

At length we came to a little green dell, bare of 
trees, bordering on the Opalescent, which we 
traversed a short distance. Then the trail sud¬ 
denly turned, leaving the river widely to the left. 
We were probably a mile from its source, which 
lies, as before stated, in a small meadow on the^ 
lofty flank of Tahawas. This meadow is four" 
thousand feet above tide, and gives birth also to 
a branch of the West Ausable, flowing from the 
opposite rim at the north. The trail now became 
immediately steep, and Merrill suggested a lunch 
before proceeding farther. Although we sup¬ 
posed ourselves on the slope of Old Tahawas, 
neither of the guides, this visit being their first 
on this side, could indicate the fact with certainty. 
On wound the stealthy trail like a serpent, — on, 
on, through the close and to us, unknown woods. 

With our cordial of tea glowing in my system, I 
again started, preceded by my guides. And now 
came the real tug! Up, up, up, without inter¬ 
mission ! Drawing ourselves by pendent boughs, 
inserting our feet into fissures of the rocks, 


clutching wood-sprouts and knotted roots, and 
dangling by live saplings, up, up, up, with not a 
solitary level spot, we went, climbing thus our 
mountain ladder. Loftier, as we went, rose the 
grand breast of an opposite mountain that we set 
down as Mount Colden. Up, up, up, the magnifi¬ 
cent flank of Colden now heaving on high like an 
enormous ocean-billow piled from hundreds of its 
fellows. . It was awful, the sight of that moun¬ 
tain! its frown fairly chilled my blood. But up, 
up, still up. The trees that had hitherto towered 
into the sky, dwindled perceptibly, warning us 
that something was to happen. Up, up, still up. 
Lower and lower the trees. Barer and barer the 
rocks. The noble pine of a quarter of an hoar 
ago is now a sapling of a do 2 en feet. What will 
happen ? What dwarfing power broods above to 
cause this change ? But upward, still upward. 
Owing to the difiiculties of the route, clinging to 
every object that presents, I cannot look upward! 
Steeper, if possible, the trail I Seel the shrub I 
clutch, to drag myself ponderously upward, is the 
miniature pine whose stem, a short time since, 
would not crack; no, although the angriest blast 
were hurled against it. What is to happen ? It 
was weird ; it was awful! A sensation of dread 
began crawling through my frame, something 
portentous and threatening to whisper hoarsely 
in my ear. What causes these haughty forests to 
bow their grand crests, and grovel upon the 
rocks f What ? 

Up, up, still up! The shrub lies flat, a stiff 
verdant wreath, a mere crawling vine, a thing of 
wire, with scarce life sufficient to keep life I A 
chill breath too, commenced to permeate the air, 
the breath of some monster whose lair was above. 
Be warned in time, 0 mortal, and approach no 
nearer 1 Desolation, and death frown before thee, 
and— ha! I chanced to look up; and lo, a rocky 
dome, a dark pinnacle, an awful crest scowled 
above my head, apparently impending over it, as 
if to fall and crush me; kept only by some invis¬ 
ible agency from hurling itself downward upon 
my devoted person I What was it? 

It was the stately brow of old Tahawas, the 
Piercer of the Sky ! Throned in eternal desola¬ 
tion, its look crushing down the soaring forest 
into shrubs, there it towered, the sublime King of 
the Adirondacks, its forehead furrowed by the as¬ 
saults of a thousand centuries. There it towered, 
beating back the surges of a million tempests I 
There it stood—and — by Jove, if there isn’t a 
lizard crawling up there I or, stop, let me see. 
Upon my modesty, if the lizard, by the aid of flay 
glass, doesn’t enlarge itself into Bob Blin! and 
there is Merrill following. And so I followed 
too. Showers of stone, loosened by my guides, 
rattled past. Still up I went. Over the precipi¬ 
tous rocks by clambering its cracks and crannies, 
through its tortuous galleries, along the dizzy 
edges of the chasms. A score of times I thought 
the summit was just in front, but no; on still 
went my guides, and on still I followed. I began 
to think the nearer 1 approached the farther I 
was off. But at last Merrill and Robert both be¬ 
came stationary, in fact seated themselves, — 
their figures sharply relieved against the sky. 
Surmounting a steep acclivity, then turning into 
a sort of winding gallery, and passing a large 
mass of rock, I placed myself at their side, and 
lo, the summit! Famished with thirst, I looked 
around, and basins of water, hollowed in the stern 
granite, met my gaze — real jewels of the skiesy— 
rain water; and truly delicious was it. Next, 
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uay-eye was'tw©e4fy "ttarfled % ®we of ibe nsosi 
delicate little fairy flowers (a barefoeli) that ever 
grew—sweet as Titaiii% blue as heaven, and 
fragile as kope^bere, on the very bald tip-top 
of oM Tabawss- I looked around for hiimining- 
birds and butterflies! It was a beautiful sight, 
that litile blossom trembling at the very breath, 
and yet flourishing here. Here, where the 
tawny grass sings sharp and keen in the wrathful 
hurricane that the eagle scarce dares to stem; 
whne even the pine shrub cannot live, and the 
wiry juniper shows not even its wiry wreath! 
Here, where the bitter cold lingers nearly all the 
year, and the sm.w-flake dazzles the June sun 
with its golden glitter! Here, on the summit of 
apeak to which the lightning lowers its torch, 
and at whose base the storm-cloud crouches. 

A variety of mosses, several grasses, a species 
of dwarf creeping-willow, and harebells, with 
Other flowers of white and gold, spangle the 
mosses and seam the eleffs of the summit. 

And — what! a mellow hum in my ear! Is 
some fairy touching her tricksy l.arp among the 
flowers! It is from a boney-bec, by all that’s 
wonderful! And see, a bumble-bee in its stiit of 
black and gold- Swept upward on the broad pin¬ 
ions of the wind, they revel in the “hanging gar¬ 
dens” of blossoifts that the old mountain offers. 

The aseeni of Tahawas is by no means an easy 
pearformaiiee, an airy promenade. Ho! it is stem, 
persistent work; work that calls upon your 
mightiest energies! In attempting its ascent, 
strong, hardy Irampers have given 0 'iit,!and Iain 
down helpless in an attack of wood-sickness. And 
here is a new disease! I flrst beard of it in the 
Adirondacks! Wood-sickness I a sea-sickness on 
land! brought on by excessive fatigue, or by be¬ 
ing buried, day after day, in the greenness of the 
woods — these tremendous, tangled, sun-conceal¬ 
ing, weltering woods! The symptoms are the 
same as its sister of the sea; as disheartening 
and enfeebling- 

Well, here I am at last! I can hardly realize 
it! To tell the truth, I never thought I should 
ever reach the spot. Tahawas stood as a shining 
myth in my dreams—an abstraction—a formless 
form like the vision of Job—an image with an 
aureole — a something very grand and wild and 
sublime out in the. woodsi but which I never ex¬ 
pected to see! 

Clear and bright shines the prospect below, and 
herein we are lucky. Old Tahawas ofitimes acts 
sulky. He will not allow his vassal landscape to 
shew itself, bot shrouds it in a wet, clinging 
mist. To-day, however, he permits it to appear 
in his presence, and lo, the magic I A sea of 
moantain-tops! a sea frozen at its wildest tumults I 
And what a multitude of peaks! The whole 
horizon is full to repletion. As a guide said, 
“Where there wasn’t a big peak, a little one was 
stuck up.” Beally true, and how savage! how 
wild! 

^KUSKER. HILL. 

In moonlight, sweet and still. 

Slept Bunker’s peaceful hill; 

The roofs a;nd splires el Beaton were enamelled in 
the glow; 

Shone forest, field, and stream 
Beneath the meUow beam; 

How lovely was the evening to that morn of blood 
and' woe! 


On the biir s illumined brow 
Dim forms are moving now, 

Bearing ramparts, anti they labor as if life is in 
their toil; 

Here a musket glitters, there 
Gleams a sword upon the air, — 

The ramparts every moment growing higher from 
the soil. 

At morn, grand sounds, like thunder, 

When skies are cleft asunder, 

From the hill-top rolled, and a smoky fold was 
wrapped o’er all the scene; 

Long ranks are wildly reeling, 

Shrill shrieks are madly pealing. 

Shots are flashing, blood is dashing. Battle frowns 
in furious mien. 

Proud and dauntle^ at their station 
Are the sons of our young nation, — 

Proud and dauntless where their ramparts are ex- 
tenjling rude but strong; 

While in rapid columns streaming. 

Through the smoke their scarlet gleaming. 
Up, up, swift toward those ramparts the British 
soldiers throng. 

“Steafdy, steady, boys; all steady 
Until every aim is ready; 

Then pour in true your fire I” cries old Putnam. 
All obey! 

“ Crush the reptiles at their station, 

Sweep the Rebels from creation I” 

Shouts the leader stern of England’s hosts. More 
furious grows the fray. 

From the earthen ramparts came 
Quick darts of deadly flame; 

Balls whistled like December blasts, blood flowed 
like April streams: 

“ Fight, fight for Freedom’s nation !” 

“Sweep the Rebels from creation 
Thus sound the variant battle-cries: War’s visage 
wildest gleams. 

Up to those ramparts flashing. 

Twice came Old England dashing. 

And twice the sons of Freedom had hurled him, 
bleeding, buck; 

, Again:, for one more blow. 

Rallies the frenzied foe; 

He comes! he comes! swords, bayonets, flags, all 
glittering in his track. 

He comes! he comes! 0 Heaven, 

Let Freedom’s sons be given 
To death, but not to slavery! Kind Heaven be 
thou their stay! 

Yes, yes, kind Heaven doth heed them; 
And with Freedom’s self to lead them. 
Swift bounding o’er the ramparts they meet the 
foe midway I 

Through the gleaming, flaming smoke, 

In closest contact broke 

The slouched hat of the minute-man, the cap of 
the grenadier, 

The rustic’s garb of brown, 

The red coat of the Crown, 

The long black rifle warding, the thrust bayonet 
flashing clear., 

A cry — a cry of wail! 

Flushed brows are quickly pale: 

Ah ! who has fall’n —^ah! who has fall’n, to cause 
such bitter woe ? 
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THere, stretched npon the ground. 

With mourners hurrying round. 

Lies Warren, pouring from his heart his life in 
latest flow I 

But Battle’s tumult still 
Whirls wildlj on the hill: 

Still up the ranks of England crowd; meet, meet 
them as you may. 

Sons of Freedom at your station t 
For your Bod and for your nation. 

Strike, strike one Mow, one true blow more, as 
you slowly leaTe the fray I 

The blow iasirno’fc slow 
The i«>ns of-' jR^ee^om go—r 
Slowly, sadly^ytt-Wf ^dly fr—the hill where 
they had fought; 

And bleeding England’s 4^eeTing 
Is h»ilf joyous and half fearing. 

For a hard-won, scairee-wan trophy in his Lion- 
Flag is wrought. 

• **A. rOREST KOOK. 

A nook within the forest: overhead 
The branches arch, and shape a pleasant bower. 
Breaking white cloud, blue sky, and sunshine 
bright, 

Int® pure ivory and sapphire spots. 

And flecks of gold; a soft, cool, emerald tint 
Colors the air, as though the delicate leaves 
Emitted self-horn light. What splendid walls. 
And what a gorgeous roof carved by the hand 
Of cunning Nature! Here the spruce thrusts in 
Its bristling plume, tipped with its pale-green 
points; 

The scalloped beech-leaf, and the birch’s cnt 
Into fine ragged edges, interlace. 

While here and there, through clefts, the laurel 
lifts 

Its snowy chalice® half-brimmed with dew. 

As though to tfoard it for the haunCing elvesr 
The moonlight call® to this their festal halL 
A thick, rich, grassy carpet clothes the earth. 
Sprinkled with autumn leaves. The fern displays 
Its fluted wreath, headed beneath with drops 
Of richest brown; the wild-rose spreads its breast 
Of delicate pink, and the o’erhangiug fir 
Has dropped its dark, long cone. 

The scorching glare 
Without, makes this green nest a grateful haunt 
For summer’s radiant things: the butterfly 
Fluttering within and resting on some flower. 
Fans his rich velvet form; the toiling bee 
Shoots by, with sounding hum and mist-like wings; 
The robin perches on the bending spray 
With shriU, quick chirp; and like a flake of fire 
The redbird seeks the shelter of the leaves. 

And now and then a flutter overhead 

In the thick green, betrays some w^dering wing 

Coming and going, yet conc^led from sight. 

A shrill, loud outcry, — on yon highest bough 
Sits the gray squirrel, in his burlesque wrath 
Stamping and chattering fiercely: now he drops 
A hoarded nut, then at my smiling gaze 
Buries himself within the foliage. 

Thednsect tribe are h€«re: the ant toils on 
With its white burden; in its netted web. 

Gray listening o’er the bush, the spider lurk^ 

A elose-crouehed ball, sut-darting as a hum 
T^s its trapped p»y, and loping quick its 
threads, 

Chalps iuto helplessness the buzzing wings. 

The woodrtick ti^ its, tiny muffled drum 


To the shrill cricket-fife, and, swelling loud, 

The grasshopper its swelling bugle winds. 

Those breaths of Nature, the light fluttering airs 
Like gentle respirations, come and go. 

Lift on its crimson stem the maple leaf, 
Displaying its white lining underneath, 

And sprinkle from the tree-tops golden rain 
Of sunshine on the velvet sward below. 

Such nooks as this are common in the woods: 
And all these sights and sounds the commonest 
In Nature when she wears her summer prime. 

Yet by them pass not lightly; to the wise 
They tell the beauty and the harmony 
Of evon the lowliest things that God hath made. 
That His familiar earth and sky are full 
Of His ineffable power and majesty ; 

That in the humble objects, seen too oft 
To be regarded, shines such wondrous grace, 

The art of man is vain to imitate; 

That the low flower our careless foot treads down 
Stands a rich shrine of incense delicate, 

And radiant beauty; and that God hath formed 
All, from the cloud-wreathed mountain, to the 
grain 

Of silver sand the bubbling spring casts up, 

With deepest forethought and severest care. 

And thus these noteless, lovely things are types 
Of His perfection and divinity. 

^THE SCHOOI^HOUSE. 

In a green lane that from the village street 
Diverges, stands the school-house; long and low 
The frame, and blackened with the hues of Time, 
Around it spreads the green with scattered trees; 
Fenced fields and orchards stretching either hand. 
And fronting. When the strawberry ripe and red 
Is nestling at the roots of the deep grass. 

And when the autumn sun has decked with gold 
And crimson the gnarled apple-bough, light paths 
Streieli the play-ground, worn by urchin feet^ 
To the forbidden treasures: foray® »idl 
For finger® stained, or bulging pockets oft 
Betrayed what the faint sobbing voice denied. 

A picture of soft beauty shines the scene 
When painted*by the sinking summer sun 
In tints of light and shade; but winter’s gloom 
Shows nothing but a waste, with one broad track 
Stamped to the humble door-post from the lane; 
The snow-capped wood-pile stretching near the 
walls: 

And the half-severed log with axe that leans 
Within the gaping notch. 

. The room, displays 

Long rows of desk and bench; the former stained 
And streaked whh blot® and trickles of dried ink. 
Lumber^ with maps and slates and well-thumbed 
books. 

And carved with rude initials; while the knife 
Has hacked and sliced the latter. In the midst 
Stands the dread throne whence breathes supreme 
command, 

And in a’locked recess well known, is laid 
The dread regalia, gifted with a charm 
Potent to the rebellious. When the bell 
Tinkles the school-hour, inward streams the crowd. 
And bending heads proclaim the task begun. 
Upon his throne, with magisterial brow, 

The teacher sits, round casting frowning looks 
As the low giggle and the shuffling foot 
Betray the covert jest, or idleness. 

Oft does he call, with deep and pompous voice, 
The class before him; and shrill, chattering tones 
In pert or blundering answer®, break the soft 
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And dreamy Mum ©f study, heretofore 
Like beebire rounds preTailing, Now, perchance. 
Some luckless urchin stands before the throne. 
With features swoln as scarce to keep the tears. 
And shoulders raised, while the detected fault 
Is forth parailed, and the broken law 
Learnedly dwelt on: then with staring sight, 

Pace all awry, and chattering teeth, he sees 
The sceptre taken slowly from its nook, 

A whip with thongs: pursues with blinking gaze 
Its upward motion, then, with hideous yell. 

Tells that the whizzing blow falls not in vain. 

Now rising from his seat, the teacher strides 
Athwart the room; as treads he past, each desk 
Starts into industry: white figures grow 
Upon the slate; black, spattering pothooks sprawl 
Upon the blotted, dog-eared copy-book; 

And eyes are glued upon the letters huge 
And pictures of the primer: as he wheels. 

The wandering glance has scarcely time to sink, 
The queer grimace, and the replying grin 
To vanish; each regaining Its mute sway 
As turns the back upon them. Biit bright noon 
Now through the casement streams in quivering 
haze. 

And gushes on the floor: the word is given, 

And, bursting from the thraldom, rush without 
The merry throngsi, and breaking into groups, 
Drive their loud pastime on the sunny green. 

Mere flies the bafi, —there shoots the marble,— 

BOW 

The racers seek the goal,—each sinew now 
Is straining in the leap, —while heartfelt mirth 
Echoes upon the soft and balmy air; 

The clouds that float and wreathe upon the breeze 
Not more restrainless than those happy hearts. 
The glee, bright contrast to the sullen looks 
And lingering steps with which each urchin seeks. 
At the sad summons of the morning bell, 

The hated porch. Yet is the school-house rude. 
As is the chrysalis to the butterfly. 

To the rich flower the seed. The dusky walls 
Hold the fair germs of knowledge; and the tree, 
Glorious in beauty, golden with its fruits. 

To the low school-house traces back its life. 


TKEDDOKB PABKEE 

Is a mtiTe of Massachusetts, bom in or about 
tb© year 1812, at Lexington, the son of a fanner, 
and grandson of a Revolutionary soldier. He 
studied theology among the Unitarians at Cam¬ 
bridge; b^me a graduate of its theological 
school in 1836, and was afterwards settled as 
minister of the Second Church in Roxbury. Prom 
1840 to 1842 he was a contributor to the Dial 
and Christian Examiner, of papers chiefly on 
theological topics, which he collected in a volume 
of Oritieul and Mmelkmeous Writw^e in 1843- 
In 1842 he published a treatise, A IHseotcrse of 
Mattcfn relating to Meligion^ in an octavo vo¬ 
lume. It was the sutkdance of a series of lectures 
delivered the previous season in Boston, and con¬ 
stituted a manifesto of the growing changes of 
the author in his doctrinal opinion^, which had 
widely dep^ed from points of church authority, 
the inspiration of the scriptures and the divine cha¬ 
racter of the Saviour. He had previously in 
May, 1841, startled his associates by his Diecourm 
on the Trandmt and JPermanent in Okriefianity^ 
preached at the ordination of Mr. Charles 0. 
Shackford, in Harris Place Church in Boston. 


Both these publications were met and opposed in 
the ChrLtiau Examiner. 



[ Proscribed by the Unitarian Societies of Boston 
I on account of the promulgation of his new views, 

; Mr. Parker organized, by the aid of his friends, a 
congregation, which met in the old Melodeon in the 
city, and transferred itself later to the ample ac¬ 
commodations of the new Mnsic Hall He has 
published a memorial of this change, in Two Ser- 
mom, on leading an old and entering a new place 
of worship. His title, as appears from his printed 
discourses, was Minister of the Twenty-Eighth 
Congregational Society in Boston. In his new 
quarters he held an independent service, deliver¬ 
ing a weekly discourse on Sunday morning, fre¬ 
quently taking for his theme some topic of the 
times or point of morality. The questions of 
slavery, war, social and moral reforms of various 
kinds, were discussed with much acute analysis, 
occasional elfective satire, and a rather unprofit¬ 
able reliance on the powers of the individual. As 
a practical teacher, he was in the unfortunate po¬ 
sition of a priest without a church, and a politi¬ 
cian without a state. Though he inter wove some 
elegance of fancy in his discourses, yet it was of a 
dry quality, a flower of a forced growth, and his 
manner and matter seemed equally unaffected by 
tender poetic imagination. He had nothing of the 
air of hearty impulse of a democratic leader of 
revolutionary opinion, as might be supposed from 
the drift of his printed discourses. As a speaker 
he was slow, didactic, positive, and self-sufficient. 

Mr. Parker has published several series of dis¬ 
courses, entitled fkrmoneof Theiem, AtJieiem,and 
the Poptda/r Theology, and Ten Sermom of Peli- 
giofi, from which his inoraTviews may be gather¬ 
ed. 

He has '^me a prominent part in the agitation 
of the Fugitive Slave. Law, of which he is a vigor¬ 
ous denouncer. A number of his discourses on 
this and other social topics are included in his 
two volumes, Speeches, Addresses, and Occasional 
Sermons, published in 1852. He also delivered 
an elaborate critical essay on the character of 
John Quincy Adams, immediately after the death 
of that statesman, and a similar discourse, re¬ 
markable for its severity, on Daniel Webster. 

As a specimen of Mr. Parker’s manner on a 
topic of more general agreement than most of his 
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“writfngs afford, we may cite a few passages 
a sermon published by him in 1854 on 

OLD 

I cannot tell where childhoo 1 ends, and manhood 
begins; nor where manhood eiitk, and old age be¬ 
gins. It is a wavering and uncertain line, not 
straight and definite, which borders betwixt the two. 
But the outward characteristics of old age are ob¬ 
vious enough. The weight diminish^ Man is com¬ 
monly heaviest at forty, woman at fifty. After tbit, 
the body shrinks a little; the height shortens as the 
cartilages become thin and dry. The hair whitens and 
fills away. The frame stoops, tlie bones become small¬ 
er, feebler, have le:i® ammai and more mere earthy 
matter. The senses decay, slowly and hantisomely. 
The eye is not so sharp, and while it penetrates fur¬ 
ther into space, it has less power clearly to define 
the outline of what it sees. The ear is dull; the ap¬ 
petite less. Bodily heat is lower; the breath pro¬ 
duces less carbonic acid than before^ The old man 
consumes less food, water, air. The hands grasp less 
strongly; the feet less firmly tread- The lungs 
suck the breast of heaven with less powerful col¬ 
lapse. The eye and ear take not so strong a hold 
upon the world:— 

And the higr manly voice, 

Taming a|sun to ddMisli treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sonnd. 

The animal life is making ready to go out. The very 
old man loves the sunshine and the fire, the arm¬ 
chair an«i the shady nook. A rude winil would jostle 
the full-grown apple from its bough, full-ripe, full- 
colored, too. The internal characteristics corres¬ 
pond. General activity is less. S;ilient love of new 
things and of new persons, which hit the young 
man’s heart, fad^ away. He thinks the old is bet¬ 
ter. He is not venturesome; he keeps at home. 
Passion once stung him into quickened life; now that 
gad-fiy is no more birzzing in his ears. Madame de 
Stael fin«ls compeasation in Seieuee for the decay of 
the i^ssion ^lat once fired her blood; but Heaven 
Socrates, seventy jestrs old, thanks the gmis that he 
is now free from that " ravenous beast,” which had 
disturbed his philosophic meditations for maay a 
year. Romance is the child of Passion and Ima^- 
nation;—the su Iden f ither that, the long protracting 
mother this. Old age has little romance. Only some 
rare man, like Wilhelm Von Humboldt, keeps it 
still fresh in his bosom. 

In intellectual matters, the venerable man loves to 
recall the old times, to revive his favorite old men, 
—^no new ones half so fair. So in Homer, Nestor, 
who is the oldest of the Greeks, is always talkingof 
the old times, before the grandfathers of men then 
living had come into being; “ lot such as live in 
these d%enefate daya” Verse-loving John Quincy 
Adams turns front Byron and Sii^ley and Wie- 
land and Gk)ethe, and retems to Pope, 

Who pleased Ms eyHAood cod inflbrmed Ms youth. 

The pleasure of hope is smaller; that of memory 
greater. It is exceeding beautiful that it is so. The 
venerable man loves to set recollection to beat the 
roll-call, and summon up from the grave the old 
time, “ the good old time,”—the old places^ old 
friends, old games, old talk, hay, to his ear the old 
familiar tunes are sweeter than anything that Men¬ 
delssohn, or Strauss^ or Rossini can bring to pass. 
Elder Brewster expects to hear St. Martins and 
Old Hundred chanted in Heaven. Why not ? To 
him Heaven comes in the long-us^ musical tradition, 
not in the neologies of sound. 

m * m * «« m * , 
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Then the scholar becomes an antiquary; he lik^ 
not young men unless he knew their grandfathers 
before. The young woman looks in the newspaper 
for tile marriages, the old man for tlie deaths. The 
young man’s eye looks forward; the worhi is “ all be¬ 
fore him where to choose.” It is a hard world; he 
does not know it: he works a little, and hopes much. 
The middle-aged man looks around at the present; 
he has found out that it is a hard world; he hopes 
less and works more. The old man looks back on 
the fields he has trod; this is the tree I planted; 
this is ray footstep,” and he loves his old house, his 
old carriage, cat, dog, staff, and friend. In lands 
where the vine grows, I have seen an old man sit all 
day long, a sunny autumn day, before his cottage 
door, in a great arm-chair, his old dog couched at 
his feet, in the genial sun. The autumn wind played 
with the old man’s venenible hairs; above him on 
the wall, purpling in the sunlight, hung the full 
clusters of the grape, ripening and maturing^ yet 
more. The two were just alike; the wind stirred 
the vine leaves, and they fell; stirred the old m^’s 
hair and it whitened yet more. Both were waiting 
for the spirit in them to he fully ripe. The young 
man looks forward; the old man looks back. How 
long tlie shadows lie in the setting-sun; the steeple 
a mile long reaching across the plain, as the sun 
stretches out the hills in grotesque dimensions. So 
are the events of life in Ihe old man’s cousciouaness. 

In the winter of 1858-9, the Rev. Mr. Parker, 
having suffered an attack of consumptive disease, 
to w'hich, notwithstanding his many years of 
vigorous activity, he appears to have been con¬ 
stitutionally subject, was compelled to leave his 
congregation in Boston and seek relief in the 
milder climate of the West Indies. He was 
greatly prostrated when he reached the Island 
of Santa Cruz; but he slowly rallied, and was 
enabled in April, 1859, t*> address a letter of 
some length to the members of the Twenty- 
eighth Oongregational Society of Boston, to 
which he was attached as preacher, which was 
immediately published at Boston in a duodecimo 
volume, with the title, Theodore PqrJcer'e Expe~ 
ricTice as a Ifinister^ witK some account of hiM 
early Life and Education for the Ministry. In 
this autobiographical work the author recounts 
the influences of his mental cultivation, and the 
grounds of the ox>inions which he liad formed 
and strenuously advocated in lectures and in the 
pulpit on topics of theology, politics, education, 
and social welfare. 

Mr. Parker’s health was sufficiently invigor¬ 
ated by his visit to the West Indies to enable 
him to make the voyage to Europe from Santa 
Cruz, with a prospect of further recovery. 
He passed the summer of 1859 oft the continent 
of Europe, mainly in Switzerland, and wintered 
in Italy, at Rome. He enjoyed the beauties of 
nature, and was keenly alive, as usual, to the 
public questions of the day, at home and abroad, 
but there was no armor in the brightness of his 
intellect or his indomitable strength of will 
against the assaults of his insidious disease, to 
which he succumbed, on his way to the north, at 
Florence, May 10, 1860, He lies buried, with a 
simple inscription on a tombstone recording 
the day of his birth and death, in the cemetery 
outside the city. 

By his will, Mr. Parker bequeathed a valuable 
library of some tliirteen thousand volumes, rich 
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m Mi fo^%il6amMig,.to the Free City 

lihrwy of Bostoo. 

Of the eulogies proeoiinced by his friends, we 
may refer to the *■* Tribute’' pronounced by the 
itev, William R. Alger, who, i!i a pulpit discourse 
at Boston, while he discussed the prominent 
traits which so strongly marked liis character, 
celebrated the kindlier virtues of tlie man. which 
were less known to the public. The Life and 
C^rrmpandence of Theodore Farler^ by John 
Weiss (S Tois., 8vo. Hew York, 1864). is a full 
and elaborate memoir, narrative and critical, 
exhibiting, with much force and originality, the 
peculiar habits of thonght, cherisiied opinions, 
and life-long studies of its subject. 

** The complete works of the late Theodore 
Parker, edited by Frances Power Cobbe, were 
published at London in twelve volumes, in 
1863-5. A new ^ition of his Writings^ in ten 
volames, followed at Boston in 1870. In that 
year first appea^^ed in print his Eutorit AmeH- 
em$, a series of four lectures prepared in 1858, 
of which three were delivered in public. This 
work, prefaced with an introdnction by Rev. O. 
B. Frothingham, treats of the life-labors and 
nfflital ebaracteriistios of Framkiki, Washington, 
John Adams, and Jefferson. It shows the fhiits 
^ axtensiwe investigation, and a sptrit of caustic 
cdkiciffiL 


MK3ITAI. OTARAOTKa OF FUASKUS — FROH • 
aiSTOftlC AMEEICASS. 

Franklin had a great understanding, a mod¬ 
erate imagination, and a great reason- He could 
never have become an eminent poet or orator. 
With such, the means is half the end. He does 
not seem to have attended to any of the fine arts, 
with the single exception of music. He was not 
fond of works of the imagination, and in his boy¬ 
hood he sold Banyan’s Pilgrims' Progress to buy 
Burton's Historical Colleetions, Perhaps he un¬ 
derrated the beautiful and the sublime. I do not 
remember, in the ten volames of his writings, a 
Bne containing a single reference to either. This 
defect in his mental structure continuallv appears 
in his works and in his life. Hence, there is a 
certain homeliness and lack of elegance in his 
writings, and sometimes a little coarseness and 
rudeness. Hence, also, comes the popular judg¬ 
ment that he was not a high-minded man. Kant^ 
Kepte, Descartes, Leibnitz, SchelUng, were men 
of great imagination, which gives a particular 
poetic charm to their works that you do not find 
in the Saxon philosophers. Bacon, Locke, New¬ 
ton, Adam Smith, were men of vast ability but not 
imaginative or poetic. PVanklin thinks, investi¬ 
gates, theorixes, invents, hut never does he dream. 
So haze hangs on the sharp outline of his exact 
idea to lend it an added charm. Besides this im¬ 
mense undewtandingv Franklin had an immense 
reason, which gave haa great insight and power 
IB all prac^c^ philosophic, and speculative 
matters. He was a mMi cf the most uncommon 
sen^. He saw clearly mto tibe remote causes of 
things, and had great power of generalisation to 
discuss the universal laws, the one eternal prin¬ 
ciple* or the manifold and fioating, facts. Be did 
not come to his philosophic conclusions .and dis¬ 
coveries by that poetic imagination which creates 
hypothesis after hypothesis, until some one fits 


the case; nor did be seem to reach them by that 
logical process which is called induction. But he 
rather perfected bis wonderful inventions by his 
own simple grentness of understanding and of 
reason, a spontaneous instinct of causality, which 
led him to the point at once. He announced his 
discoveries with no parade. He does the thing, 
and says nothing about it, as if it were the com¬ 
monest thing in the world. His simplicity appears 
not only in bis manners and in his life, but also 
in his intellectual method. Accordingly, he was 
a great inventor of new ideas in science, the phi¬ 
losophy of matter, and in politics, the philosophy 
of States, in both running before the experience 
of the world. 

♦♦“THE SPIEIT OP JEPFBRSOE — PROM HISTORIC 
, AMERICANS. 

Of all those who controlled the helm of affairs 
during the time of the Revolution, and while the 
Constitution and the forms of our National and 
State Institutions were carefully organized, there 
is none who has been more generally popular, 
more commonly beloved, more usually believed to 
be necessary to the Legislation and Administration 
of his country, than Thomas Jefterson. It may 
not be said of him that of all those famous men 
he could least have been spared; for in the rare 
and great qualities for patiently and wisely con¬ 
ducting the great affairs of Htate and Nation in 
pressing emergencies, he seems to have been 
wanting. But his grand merit was this — that 
while his powerful opponents favored a strong 
government, and believed it necessary thereby to 
'repress what they called the lower classes, he, 
Jefferson, believed in Humanity; believed in a 
true Democracy. He respected labor and educa¬ 
tion, and upheld the right to education of all men. 
These were the ideas in which he was far in ad¬ 
vance of all the considerable men, whether of his 
State or of his Nation — ideas which he illustrated 
through long years of his life and conduct. The 
great debt that the Nation owes to him is this — 
that be so ably and consistently advocated these 
needful opinions, that be made himself the head 
and the hand of the great party that carried these 
ideas into power, that put an end to all possibility 
of class government, made naturalization easy, 
extended the suffrage and applied it to judicial 
office, opened a still wider and better education to 
all, and quietly inaugurated reforms, yet incom¬ 
plete, of which we have the benefit to this day, 
and which, but for him, we might not have won 
against the party of Strong Government, except 
by a difficult and painful Eevolution. 

^WASHINGTON — FROM HISTORIC AMERICANS. 

' In his person, Washington was six feet high, 
and rather slender. His limbs were long; his 
hands were uncommonly large, his chest broad 
and fall, his head was exactly round, and the hair 
brown in manhood, but gray at fifty; his forehead 
rather low and retreating, the nose large and 
massy, the mouth wide and firm, the chin square 
and heavy, the cheeks full and ruddy in early life. 
His eyes were blue and handsome, but not quick 
or nervous. He required spectacles to read with 
at fifty. He was one of the hek riders in the 
United States, but, like some other good riders, 
awkward and shambling in his walk. He was 
stately in his bearing, reserved, distant, and appa¬ 
rently haughty. Shy among women, he was not 
a great talker in any company, but a careful obser- 
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Ter anii listener. He read natural temper ef 
men, but not always ari^bt. He seldom smiled. 
He did not laugh with his faee, but in his body, 
and while calm above, below the diaphragm fiis 
laughter was copious and earnest. Like many- 
grave persons, he was fond of jokes and loved 
humorous stories. He had negro story-tellers to 
regale him with fun and anecdotes at Mount Ver¬ 
non He was not critical about his food, but fond 
of tea He took beer or cider at dinner, and occa¬ 
sionally wine. He hated drunkenness, gaming, 
and tobacco. He bad a bearty love of farming, 
and of private life. There was notliing of the 
politician in him, no particle of cunning. He was 
one of the most industrious of men. Not an ele¬ 
gant or accurate writer, he yet took great pains 
with style, and, after the Revolution, carefully 
corrected the letters he bad written in the time 
of the French war, more than thirty years before. 
He was no orator, like Jefferson, Franklin, Madi¬ 
son, and others, who had great influence in Ameri¬ 
can affairs. He never made a speech. The pub¬ 
lic papers were drafted for him, and he read them 
when the occasion came. Washington was no 
Democrat. Like the Federal party he belonged 
to, he bad little confldence in the people. He 
thought more of the Judicial and Executive Depart¬ 
ments than of the Legislative body. He loved a 
strong central power, not local self-government. 
A little tumult, like Shays’s insurrection in Massa¬ 
chusetts, or the rebellion in Fenusyivania, made 
him and his Federal associates tremble for the 
safety of the nation. He did not know that some¬ 
thing must be forgiven to the spirit of liberty.” 
In' his administration as President, he attempted 
to unite the two parties,—the Federal party, with 
its tendency to monarchy, and perhaps desire for 
it, and the Democratic party, which thought that 
the government was already too strong. But 
there was a quarrel between Hamilton and Jeffer¬ 
son, who unavoidably hated each other. The 
Democrats wouM not-seirve in Washington’s Cabi¬ 
net. The violmit, airbitrairj, and invasive will of 
Hamilten acqwred an undue inluence ever Wash¬ 
ington, who was beginning, at sixty-four» to feel 
the effects of age; and he inclined more and more 
to severe laws and consolidated power, while on 
the other part the nation became more and more 
democratic. Washington went on his own way, 
and yet filled his Cabinet with men less tolerant 
of Republicanism than himself. 

Of all the great men whom Virginia has pro¬ 
duced, Washington was least like the State that 
bore him. He is not Soutbem in many particu; 
lars. In character, he is as much a New Eng¬ 
lander as either Adams* TeU wonderful to tell, 
he never understood New England. The slave¬ 
holder, lured in Virginia,, could not comprehend a 
state of somety where the captain or the colonel 
came froin the same class as the (Munmon soldier, 
that off duty they i^muld be equals. He 
thought common i^dietiSi.idiouii only be provided 
with food and clothes, and have no pay. Their 
families should not be provhied for by the State. 
He wanted the officers to be **gentlemeBy” and, 
as mucb as possible, separate from the soldier. .. 

He never understood New England; never loved 
it, never did it full Justice* It has been said 
Washington was not a great soldier; but certainly 
he created an army odt of the roughest materials^ 
outgeneralled a® that Britain could send against 
Min, and in the midst of poverty and digress, 
Cr^misedvictoty. He was not biilliant and rapid. 
E[e was slovF, defenmve, and victorious. He made 


**sn empty bag stand upright,” which Frenklin 
says is “hard,” Some men command the world, 
or hold iis admiration by their Ideas or hy their 
Intellect. Washington had neither original ideas, 
nor a deeply-cultured mind. He coiMUiands by 
his Integrity, by his Justice. He loved power by 
instinct, and strong gofernment by reflective 
choice. Twice he was made Dictator, with abso¬ 
lute power, and never abused the awful and 
despotic trust. The monarchic soldiers and civil¬ 
ians would make him King. He trampled on their 
offer, and went back to his fields of corn and 
tobacco at Mount Vernon. The grandest act of 
his public life was to give up his power; the most 
magnanimous deed of his private life was to lib¬ 
erate his slaves. 

Washington is the first man of his type; when 
will there be another? As yet the American 
rhetoricians do not dare tell half his excellence; 
but the people should not complain. 

Cromwell is the greatest Anglo-Saxon who was 
ever a Ruler on a large scale. In intellect, he was 
immensely superior to Washington; in integrity, 
immeasurably below him. For one thousand 
years no king in Christendom has shown such 
greatness, or gives us so high a type of manly 
virtue. He never dissembled. He sought nothing 
for himself. ■ In him there was no unsound spot; 
nothing little or mean in his character. The 
whole was clean and presentable. We think bet¬ 
ter of mankind because he lived, adorning the 
earth with a life so noble. Shall we make an 
idol of him, and worship it with huzzas on the 
Fourth of July, and with stupid rhetoric on other 
days? Shall we build him a great monument, 
founding it in a slave pen? His glory already 
covers the continent. More than two hundretJ 
places bear bis name. He is revered as “The 
Father of his Country.” The people are his 
memorial. The New York Indians hold this tra¬ 
dition of him- “ Alone, of all white men,^’ say 
they, “ he has heem admitted to the Indian Hea- 
ren, because of his justice to the Red Men. He 
lives in a great palace, built like a fort. All the 
Indians, as they go to heaven, pass by, and he 
himself is in his uniform, a sword at his side, 
walking to and fro. They bow reverently, with 
great humility. He returns the salute, but says 
nothing.” Such is the reward of his justice to 
the Red Men. God be thanked for such a man! 

“ A soul snpreroe, in each hard instance tried, 

At>ove all pain, all psission, and alt pride. 

The THjre of power, the blast of pnbtic breath. 

The lust of lucre, and tbe dread of death.’* 


KOEEB JACOB EAFHALL 

Was born of Jewish imrentiage in Stockholm, 
Sweden, September, 1T9S. He was educated in 
bis boyhood for tlie ministry, at tlie Jewish 
College at Copenhagen. At the age of fourteen 
he went to England and acqnir^ a thorough 
mastery of the langnage. In 1821, having trav¬ 
elled previously on the Continent, he entered 
the Univer^ty of Gfiessen, where he studied foqi 
years. Returning to England in 1825, he mar¬ 
ried and made that country his home. He no^ 
became known to the public by his eloquent 
lectures on Hebrew Biblical poetry, and in 1884 
commenced the publication of The ffSrem 

&r. Mag<tzine of Bc^Mmcal LiteraPa-rOy 
which he continued for two years. This was 
the first JewMi periodical ever published in 
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Great Britom. Between 18^4 and 1887 lie 
translated into English some writings of Mai-* 
monides, the Bepker IMarim^ or Book of Prin- 
eiplea,” of the Itabbi Joseph AIIk), and the I atn 
a work on Ethics of Rabbi Naphthali 
Hirtz Wesselj- In 18S9 he pnblished Festkah 
of the Lord, a series of essays on Jewish festi¬ 
vals. About the year 1840 he published, jointly 
with the Rev, I)« A. Be Sola, of London, a 
translation of eighteen treatises of the Muhna, 
He was sub-sequently appointed rabbi preacher 
to the synagogue at Birmingham, where he 
became engaged in founding a Hebrew national 
school. He was also now much employed as a 
popular lecturer on Biblical poetry and other 
sacred topics. In 1849 he came to New York, 
and aci^pted a call from the First Anglo-Ger¬ 
man Hebrew Congregation of the city as their 
preacher. He also delivered several courses of 
public lectures on the Biblical history and lite- 
’ rature, vrliich were received with great favor. 
He poblished, in 1852, JDetotional Erercisee for 
the Do>ughtereof Im-ael; in 1856, his lectures on 
the Post-Bihlical Histo^ of the in 2 vols,, 

12mo; in 1859, a religious treatise, The Path to 
Immortality,^ and in 1861, a discourse entitled 
The B^le Yim of SJmeryj^ He died in 1868. 

EMORY WASHBORY 

Was bom Febraary 14, 1800, in Leicester, 
Mass. He was educated at Williams College, 
Mass., where he graduated in 1817’, studied law, 
was admitted to the bar in 1821, and practised 
the profession for the nest seven, years in Leices¬ 
ter, He then removed to Worcester, Mass. In 
June, 1844, he was appointed Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and held the office till 
1847, when he resigned. In the autumn of 
1858, he was elected Governor of Massacliiisetts, 
and held the office for one year. In 1855, he 
was apfKiinted lecturer, and the same 3 ’ear pro¬ 
fessor in Harvard Law School in tlie university. 
Since 1856 he has resided at Cambridge, and 
continued to discharge the duties of his profes¬ 
sorship. 

The publications of Br, Washbuni (he receiv¬ 
ed the honorary degree of LL. B. from Harvard 
University and from Williams College in 1854) 
are numerous. Several of them are occasional 
addresses delivered at various- times before the 
Worcester Agricultural Society, the Massachu¬ 
setts Temperance Society, and other public as¬ 
sociations ; a number are legal or political 
pamphlets, discussing questions involving im¬ 
portant principles. The following are of an 
historical clfaracter: An Addreis$ Conimemoror 
tme of the Part taken hy the InhahitanU of Lei- 
cMor,, Mam*,, in the Erenis of the Becolution,, de¬ 
livered July 4, 1849 (8vo, pp. 48); Addrees at 
the Boded Festwal of the Bar of Worcester 
County^ February 7, 1856, containing a history 
of the bar, and notices of its memi)ers for twen¬ 
ty-five years (8vo, pp 73); Brief Sketch of the 
jkistory of Leicester Academy (I860, 8vo, pp, 
158); Ektorical Sketches of the Town of Ldeester^ 
during the first century from its settle- 
mmt (I860, 8vo, pp. 467); Sketches of the Judi- 


cud History of Massachusetts from 1630 to the 
Resolution in 1775 (1840, 8vo, pp. 407), a work 
the result of several years’ research, and often 
referred to as an authority upon the topics of 
whicli it treats; and an Ad^lress at the Celebra¬ 
tion of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Incorporation of BridgewateTy Mass.y June 3, 
1856 (8vo, pp. 63). Dr. Washburn’s most im¬ 
portant contributions to the literature of Ms pro¬ 
fession are: A Treatise on the American Law of 
Real Propertyy 1861; A Treatise on the Ameri¬ 
can Law of Easements and Servitudes ; Lectures 
on the Study and Practice of the LaWy 1871; and 
a pamphlet on the Tmtirmny of ExpertSy 1866. 

FRARCIS BEINLEY. 

Francis Brinley was horn at Boston, November 
10,1800. He was edneated at Hai vard College, 
graduating in 1818, when he became a law 
student in the office of the Hon. William Sulli¬ 
van. He was admitted to the bar before he 
attained his majority. He early took an interest 
in public affairs, advocating railway and other 
internal improvements, the abolition of irnprison- 
inent for debt, and was a firm supporter of a 
well-regulated militia, in which he held various 
commissions, being thrice elected captain of 
“The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com¬ 
pany.” He was a member of the Common 
Council of Boston for several years, and its 
president in 1850 and 1851. He was a repre¬ 
sentative from Boston to the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1832, 1850, and 1854. In 1852 
I and 1853 he was in the Senate, and in 1853 a 
I member of the convention for, revising the 
I State Constitution. In 1857 he removed to 
! Tyngsborough, in the County of Middlesex, and 
in 1863 was a member of the State Senate from 
that county. He now resides at Newport, R. I, 

Mr. Brinley was an early contributor to 
HunCs Merchants' Magazine and to the 
American Jurist, His legal articles were 
elaborate, and those on “Bower” were cited 
by Chancellor Kent in his “Commentaries.” 
He has also been a frequent contributor to the 
newspaper press, and has lectured with much 
success. In 1830 he delivered an address 
before the Franklin Debating Society of Boston, 
which was published. He is the author of a 
Life of his brother-in-law, William T. Porter, 
the founder of the New York Spirit of the 
TimeSy which was published by Messrs. Apple- 
ton of that city in 1860—a well-prepared work, 
which was favorably received by the public. 

Mr. Brinley’s reports as a legislator are 
numerous and thorough. They include some 
valuable papers on popular education, and on 
the fisheries of Narragansett Bay. 

JOISTATHAN B. BRIGHT, 

The author of a work of rare value and interest, 
tracing the genealogy of his family in England, 
is of the fifth generation of the descendanrs of 
Henry Bright, Jr., of Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 
England, who came to America and settled at 
Watertown, Massachusetts, about 1630. Mr. 
Bright, the subject of this notice, was born in 
Waltham, Massachusetts, April 23, 1800, on the 
spot where he now Uvea He received a com- 


* Appieton's KTew American Cyelopsedia. 
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mon-scliool education in the town, according to 
the limited opportunities of those days, and at 
the age of sixteen removed with an older 
brother to Missouri; thence, on coming of age, 
to Alabama, w'here he continued in business till 
1823, when he came to New York, and was for 
the ensuing twenty-five years engaged in that 
city as a cotton broker. In 1849 he retired 
from business and returned to his native place. 

An acquaintance and correspondence with 
Dr. Bond, the author of the (-Jenealogies and 
History of Watertown, led Mr. Bright to pursue 
the investigation of his family history in this 
countiy and in England, where he caused 
various researches to be made. The result of 
the latter was the collection of amass of interest¬ 
ing material which he arranged and printed for 
private distribution in 1858, in an octavo volume, 
entitlerl, The Brights of Suffolk^ England^ 
Bepresented in America hy the Descendants of 
Semry Bright^ Jr, The narrative is confined to 
the family of John Bright, of Bury St. Edmunds, 
and his descendants. The book includes much 
interesting information, with numerons pictorial 
illustrations of the old churches, manor honses, 
and other localities of the connty incidentally 
connected with the family history. It Is pre¬ 
pared throughout with great care and method, 
and may be regarded as a model for works of 
its description. 

Mr. Bright has also collected a harvest of 
materials relating to Jhe descendants of Henry 
Bright, Jr., in America. Those bearing the 
name have not been numerous, though his 
descendants in the female line have been more 
largely represented. 

WAEEER BUETOF. 

Warren Burton was bom in Wilton, New 
Hampshire, on the 2Sd of NovOTiber, 1800. life 
grandfather was one of the first settlers of that 
place, having emigrated firoih Danvers, where 
the family h^ lived'from the time of the arrival 
of their earliest American ancestor, about the 
year 1638. Danvers was then a part of Salem. 
Leaving Danvers in early manhood, accom¬ 
panied by his young wife, he raised his log cabin 
in the wilderness, and opened to cultivation the 
farm still occupied by his descendants, in what is 
now one of the most beautiful rural and moun¬ 
tain towns in New England. He seiwed as a 
soffier in the French war, and was in the expe¬ 
dition against Louisburg. He bore his part ^so 
in the war of the Revolution, in which he was 
a commissioned officer. Subsequently, during a 
long life, he was ever hdd in honor by his fel¬ 
low-citizens, having occupied, during the lapse 
of a generation, those town offices which are 
bestowed upon the men to whom the people 
look for guidance, and in whom they place tlmir 
highest confidence. 

Young Burton’s early life was subject to the 
influences which have so strongly stamped the 
New England character, and given it the force 
with which it has pushed forward the civiliza¬ 
tion of the country and the age. His mother 
died not many months after his birth. She was 
of the family of Warren, early established in 
Massachusetts. For some time before her mar¬ 
riage she had been a teacher. The son knew 


her only in the memory she left behind her. 
She was all that is lovely and estimable, as every 
one who had known her concurred in attesting. 
Her name vras precious in the recollection of 
those w’ho had enjoyed the privilege of being 
her pupils, and was handed down in tradition as 
the ‘^good teacher.” Her image, thus impressed 
upon the heart of her bereaved child, is drawn 
by him on the pages of his District School as it 
TTas^ in the character of Mary Smith.” His 
father, also, had been a teacher. He thus natu¬ 
rally inherited a turn of mind that inclined him 
to the ^eat subject which became the predomi¬ 
nant aim of his life and writings. Upon the 
death of his mother he was transferred to the 
guardian care of his grand-parents, who were 
both adapted to make the most salutary impres¬ 
sions upon his forming character. The firmness, 
dignity, and integrity of the one, combining the 
b^t fruits of the experience of a patriotic sol¬ 
dier and virtnous husbandman, and the other 
an embodiment of all domestic and maternal 
excellence, made the family the abode of piety, 
obedience, truthfulness, and hannonious order. 
The law of God and man was held in unquestioned 
authority and supreme reverence. Growing up 
under such circuin^nces, he w^as led to enter- 
t^n those views and sentiment's of the incalcula¬ 
ble importance of making the home a school of 
Christian wisdom and love, which have engaged 
so large a share in the labors of his life and the 
efforts of his pen. 

From his earliest childhood he had cherished 
the vision of a collegiate education, and there 
are few more striking instances of the triumph 
of a resolute purpose to accomplish a difficuR 
end, in the absence of aid and opportunity, by 
nfiere force of energy and will, than he exhibited. 
He never had the benefit of any other than a 
district school. He had ace^ to no acadraiy. 
He had, it is true, the occa^onal instmctaons of 
the good parisli minister, given, at long intervals, 
at his residence, at the distance of two mOes. 
Solitary and alone, at periods spared from the 
lalK)rs of a farm, in days of summer rain, and 
often in hours stolen from sleep, besides the 
more unbroken opportunity of the leisure winter, 
the young lad pursued his object. He was, per¬ 
haps, as nearly self-prepared as any one ever 
w’as, and with as few advantages; but he accom¬ 
plished his object, and passed a favorable exami¬ 
nation for admission to Harvard Collie in 1817, 
at an age not above the average of those who 
had enjoyed all the privileges of regular academ¬ 
ical instruction. He was honorably distin¬ 
guished in the cla^ that graduated in 1821. 
After keeping school for some time he entered 
the Theological Institution at Cambridge, and, 
in the summer of 1826, received approbation as 
a preacher from the Boston Association of Min¬ 
isters, and was ordained in March, 1828, at East 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Burton was naturally of an independent 
spirit, and his feelings and tastes led him to de¬ 
sire a freer and more untrammelled life than was 
consistent with confinement to the restraints of 
I a local settlement. After a brief ministry, and 
I an amicable separation from his pastoral obliga- 
I tions, he devot^ himself to objects of compre- 
‘ hensive reform, still continuing to preach wher- 
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ever & §€14 of usdiiliie^ o|>ene4, Ir tins w&j 
Im biw inouleated the truths and precepts of re¬ 
ligion^ an4 labored for the special objects of 
pbilimfcliropj, oTer a wide surface of country. 
It may be wid that tlio great object of his life 
has b^n to promote the true culture of the peo¬ 
ple, to raise the condition of schools, but 
ehkdy to purify and deepen the sources of all 
true civiiatiou, by securing universal attention 
to the sphere of home education. For this he 
labored constantly and devotedly. He has ^ne 
forth to the work self-appointed, and a?®stained 
as means were providentially afforded. By lec¬ 
tures extenslvdj given; by meetings for discns- 
^on, held in a continued series, under his own 
supervision; by similar proceeding initiated by 
himself but carried out by others brought into 
fee work by him, in differmt parts of the coun¬ 
try ; by courses of meetings at the State House 
while im was chaplain of one or the other branch 
of the L^islature, at which distinguished speaks 
ers were induce<l by him to advocate the cause, 
a steady and efficient influence in its favor has 
been brought to bear. Th^ meetings were 
presided over, in several of fee States, by tlie 
govmiors, and other eminent official personages 
and leading mm. Eeports of them, inserted in 
fee new^^apers, have^'d^^used ideas and interest - 
ferouglioiit fee' whole '^cominunity. Large nmn- 
Iwa ' |M»'ted documenis have been ciresu^ted, 

^ together wife «' extensive corre^H^mce, over 
fee whole country. He has had classes iar in- 
slra^o® la private* as well as pubic viueefeigs, 
and In all these nultlplied and dlv^^led and 
coatanued forms of eflwt and influence, he has 
undoubtedij aeoomiflyied gr^t and permanent 
good. 

Mr- Burton’s publications are all the natural 
outgrowths of the prevailing objects of his 
thoughts and feelings at the time of their pro¬ 
duction, and are, therefore, in a very strict sense, 
a part of himself, and mark the current of his 
mental history. While in the Theological School, 
and fee early part of his ministry, his speeula- 
tioiis and sted»es were much engrossed in fee 
subject of fee Ilmiie Providence over humasn des¬ 
tiny, aid the r^ult was a series of discourses, 
whl^ affe^wards took fee form of lectures, and 
inally of a volume, entitled, Oheering Views &f 
Man and Prmidmcej drawn from a comideiration 
of the Oriffin^ Um^ and Remedies of Evil. 'It 
was well received by fee public, although some 
of its theories did not retain the author’s ap¬ 
proval in the subsequent course of his philosopM- 
cal and spiritual progress and experience. 

When phrenology an*ested the attention of the 
most enlightened and reflecting minds, Mr Bur¬ 
ton explored the subject with earnestness, and 
brought it into the service of his great object. 
He made it the basis of a conrse of lectures on 
home and scimol edncailon, which were exten¬ 
sively delivered- His experience in this respect 
impressed Mm wife the great importance of dis¬ 
seminating a knowledge of this science among 
fee people. To th» end he prepared a work on 
fee subject, illustrating it in plain and practical 
expression, and in a style adapted to the appre¬ 
hension of the popular mind. It was published 
by the Harpers in 1842, under the title of Uncle 
Brnn^s MeeommendaUon ^ 


A strong natural sentiment of mental inde¬ 
pendence, strengthened into an -almost ruling 
passion by what he had observed as the evil 
consequences of a W’ant of it, took expression in 
a series of lectures, afterwards collected into a 
treatise and published under the title of White 
Slceeery, It was a vigorous attack upon -party 
domination, and was well received. 

His District School as it Was has had a wide 
circulation, and will probably always retain its 
hold upon the public favor, not only from its 
lively and spirited style, but because it presents 
a vivid picture, not elsewhere perhaps to be 
found, of a large segment of llTew England life, 
as it then was, in that very considerable part of 
it which -was connected with the action and in¬ 
fluence of the school system in the rural towns. 
This w'ork was republished in England without 
the knowledge of its author, and without being 
credited to him. It appears there as an original 
publication, and purports to give a view of I^ew 
Emriand life. 

But Mr. Burton’s most valuable work, in fee 
estimation of many pm^ons, is his Helps to Edu¬ 
cation in the Homes of our Oount/ry. It is 
written in a finished and attractive style. The 
Harpers have published, in a beandfnl form of 
typography, as a separate w©^ feat portion of 
Mdps^to BdfticMmn wldeh rdbto to ‘Hhe disci¬ 
pline of the observing faculties.”. 

^His printed ^pwdnc^ions,- a® w,hole,‘ give as- 
sBrane^ that fo* lalxurs have been u^ul, rand 
feiey display, im £.> mmmm original aad pqoiiiar, 
inoral, intellectual^ and literary powers, and pos- 
i^ss elements of interest feat will secure to his 
name an honored place among the writers of the 
•country. They have, throughout, one feature of 
attractiveness which cannot fail to distinguish 
them. From his childhood he had cultivated the 
keenest sensibility to all that is beautiful and 
sublime in nature. As a painter of nature in its 
wfeole compass, from its grandest plienomena to 
the minutest details of its glories and delights, 
his pen has achieved results which approach in 
eflectiveness the mo>t successful w'orks of the 
p^ciL His word paintings constitute one of 
fee chief elements of the value and interest of 
his writings. In a lecture before the American 
Institute of Instruction, he treated the subject of 
Scenery. So much interest was taken in it, feat 
he was led to make it the basis of a publication 
entitled Scenery Skoming, or Word Paintings of 
the Beautiful^ Picturesque^ and Grand in Efa- 
twre. The design of tliis volume is to extend the 
sphere of education beyond the forms and les¬ 
sons of the school, to the broadest and liveliest 
exercise of the observing faculties, and to train 
the popular taste-and thoughts, from early life 
to its latest stage, to study the text-book of na¬ 
ture, written in a language equally intelligible 
and constantly open to all. The extraordinary 
beauty of fee varied scenery of the home of his 
childhood kindled this love of nature in his 
' heart at fee first dawning of his observing facul¬ 
ties, and, united wife quick imaginative powers, 
and fee kindly and judicious influence of a re¬ 
ligious home education, impressed a marked and 
dominating character upon his life and writings. 

In addition to the works previously mentioned, 
Mr. Burton published small pamphlet in-1829, 
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OTtitIrf, Mp BtUpiom Exj^imce at my Bathe 
Hams. It was a storj-like and graphic prodnc- 
tion, and was sc well liked by the denoinioation 
to which he belonged as to be adopted by them 
as a tract for gratnitons circalation. 

In 18S4 he gave a lecture before the Ameri<^ 
Institute of Instruction. The topic was mainly 
on emulation, as a motive to study in schools 
and collies. About the same time he published, 
in the shape of a book review, an Emiy €m the 
Ditine Agency in the Mat&nal Univeree, The 
object was to set forth, contrary to the opinion 
of many of onr distinguished scientific men. the 
immediate will and ^livity of the Creator in all 
the operations, the migh^est and thO minutesis 
of His works. B^d€^ these, there have ap¬ 
peared from ^nae totime fitun his pen, in annuals, 
and other pwiodicals, narrative and descriptive 
articles iHnstrative of human character or of 
the scenery of our country. He died in ISfifi. 

CHAELES COZSrSTAHTDSnS PISE, 

An eminent clergyman of the Roman Catholic 
Church, was born in Annapolis, Maryland, in 
1802. After graduating at the Georgetown 
(D. O.) College, he was sent to Rome to pursue 
Ms theological studies. Recalled, at the end of 
two yea^ by the death of his father, he entered 
the seminary of Mount St. Mary’s, Erametsburg, 
Maryland, where he was engaged in teaching 
rhetoric and poetry. He was ordained priest in 
1823, and b^me minister at Fredericktown, 
Maryland, and shortly after was attached to the 
cathedral at Baltimore. His Ektory of the 
Churchy from iU EstaMishment to the Refonmr- 
tion (5 vols. 8vo, Baltimore, 18S0); Father 
Rowland, a tale in answer to Father Clement^ a 
popular Anti-Roman Catholic novel; and a vol¬ 
ume of poetry. The FVsamrm of Religion^ and 
other Foeme^ were written at this lame. Subse- 
qnenfij, Br. Pise visited Rome a second time, 
and on his return was engaged in clerical duti^ 
successively in Washington, B. C., Kew York, 
and Brooklyn. His later writings in theology, 
ftction, and poetry, inclnde a poem entitled The 
AcU of the Apostles ; Zenositts, or the Filgrim 
Convert; Indian Cottage^ an Unitarian Story; 
AUtheia^ or Letters on the Truth of the Catholic 
Doctrines; Letters to Ada; Christianity and 
the Church ; Lives of St. Ignatius and his First 
Companwm; Motes on a Protestant Catechism; 
The Catholic Bride, a translation from the Ital¬ 
ian ; and Jfform Vagabondm. He died in 1866. 

THOMAS' J. OOHAHT" 

Was bom in 1802, at Brandon, Yermont, studied 
at Middlebuig Oolite in that State, and sub¬ 
sequently gave particular afctenfeiou to philol<^ 
cal investigations. He was tutor for a time in 
Qolumbia College, Ifistricft of Oolnmbia, and 
afterward professor of languages in Waterville 
College, Maine. In 1868 he resided ihis pro^ 
fessotshin, and occupie<l his time in the critical 
study of tiie cMimtal languages. He becanM 
professor of biblical literature and critimsm in 
tile Theological Seminary at Hamilton, Kew 
York, and in 1830 accept^ a itiniilaf profe^r- 
ship in the Theological Seminary at Rochester, 
Hew York, fie held this till 1839, when he 


made his residence in the vicinity of the city of 
New York. Br. Conant has particularly devoted 
himself to the study of the Scriptures, with the 
view of preparing an improved English version 
of the Bible. In 1856, his revised translation of 
the Book of Job, including the common English 
version and the Hebrew text, with critical and 
philological not^ was published in a quarto 
volume by the “American Bible Union.” The 
Mew Testament, Genesis, Psalms, and Proverbs, 
have followed. He has also published a transla^ 
tion of Gesenius’s Hebrew Gramihar, with the 
additions of Rodiger. 

HANNAH CHAPLIN CONANT, 

The wife of the preceding, published numerous 
translations from the German and several origi¬ 
nal works. She was the daugliter of the Rev. 
Jeremiah Chaplin, president of Waterville Col¬ 
lege, Maine, She was married to Dr, Cc«ant 
in 1882, at the age of twenty. Her translations 
include several of the commentaries of Neander 
on the Epistles of John and James, and the 
Epistle of Paul to the Philippians, and the Mm 
England Theocracy, an historical sketch by 
Uhden, published in ia57. Mrs. Conant also 
wrote a biographical sketch of the missionary 
Br. Judson, entitled The Earnest Man, and a 
Popular History of English Bible TranslaUon. 
Mrs. Conant died at Brooklyn, New York, in 
February, 1865. 

JOSEPH LEMtTEL CHESTEE 

Was born at Norwich, Connecticut, April SO, 
1821. His father dying when he was a mere 
child, his progress in life was dependent on his 
own energies and resources. He commence^ the 
stmiy of law in New York in 1^8, but afem- 
don^ it for a branch of the mercantile profesr 
rion, in which he was engaged in that city and 
Philadelphia until about 1852, during the whole 
of which time he was a frequent contributor to 
the weekly and monthly press, under various 
signatures, that of “Julian Cramer” being the 
one best known to the community. He then be¬ 
came connected with the Philadelphia press, 
both there and as a corresponding editor at 
Washington! For a time he was one of the as¬ 
sistant clerks of the United States House of 
Representatives. Since 1838 he has resided at 
London, England. 

Mr. Chester’s publicatioBS include Greenwood 
Cemetery and other Pobms New York 

and Boston, 1848); A Preliminary Treatise on 
Cie Lam of Repulsion as a Unmerml Law of 
Ifature, di. (8va, Philadelphia^ 1853, pp. 64); 
EducatioTial Laws of Yirginia, the Personal 
MarraUme of Mrs. Margaret JRmglas, a South-- 
em Wotmm, who was Imprisoned for one Month 
in the Common Jail of Morfolh, under the Laws 
ofTirginia,for the Crime of Teaching Free Col¬ 
ored Childrm to Read (12mo, Boston and 
Cleveland, 1854, pp. 65); John Rogers; me 
Compiler of the First AutJwrized English Bible; 
the Pioneer of the English Reformation and its 
First Martyr,—embracing a Genealogical Ac¬ 
count of his Family, Biographical Sketches of 
some of his Principal DescendanU, hk own 
Writings, dc. (8vo., Lopdon, England, 1861, pp. 
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452). He lias establlslied a reputation as a care¬ 
ful, tborough, and reliable antiquary, and has 
b^n made an honorary member of several of 
the learned societies of England devoted to 
such researches. 

** Mr. Chester has recently assisted in editing, 
for the Harleian Society, the Visitation of Lon¬ 
don of 1634, one of the most valuable of the 
English heraldric records. He has also had in 
preparation, for several years, an annotated 
edition of 7%e Marriage aiid Baptismal Register 
of Westminster Ahhey^ from the Commencement 
to tJie Present Time^ to be issued under the sanc¬ 
tion of Bean Stanley and the Chapter of West¬ 
minster. The style of his writings is nervous 
and compact; apd as an investigator of histori¬ 
cal subjects, he is said to have few equals. 

CMAELEa WEFTWOETH UPHAM 
Was bom in St. John, Hew Brunswick, May 4, 
1802, His earliest years were passed in the 
depths of a forest, on the very extreme out- 
settlements of that province, partly in what is 
now the parish of Upham and partly in Sus.<ex 
Yale, on tlie hanks of the Kennebecasis. At 
about eight years of age he was placed in the 
larin School at St. John. When less than 
twelve years of age, he came near having his lot 
in lils cast in a very different direction from that 
afterward assignetl him. Captain Blythe, of the 
BritiA sloop-of-war Boxer, stationed at BL 
J^dtn, took a warm interest in him, and was 
making arrangements to procure for him a mid- 
shipnan’s warrant in the royal navy and take 
hha on board his vessel. But in the mean 
while word was bronght that the United States 
sloop-of-war Enterprise was off the coast. 
C^tain Blythe slipped his cables and hurried 
without a moment’s delay to meet her. On the 
4th of September, 1813, off Portland harbor, 
after a most sanguinary and gallant action, in 
which both commanders were killed, the Boxer 
was captured. This put an end to the business 
of midshipman’s warrant. 

Another circumstance, occurring in his child¬ 
hood, Angularly changed the direction of his 
life. His faiher bad many friends in eminent 

C ‘ (ms in England; among them the Right 
ruble Spencer Perceval, prime minister, 
who, on the death of the father, transferred his 
Mendly r^ards to the son. He sent to him 
from time to time valuable presents in books and 
articles of dress suitable to a boy of his age, and 
a considerable sum of money to aid in his educa¬ 
tion. The assassination of Mr. Perceval at the 
door of the House of Commons, on the 11th of 
May, 1812, closed all prospects of advancement 
in that quarter. 

Soon after this, yonng Upham was placed in 
an apothecary^s store, where, for some time, he 
was employed in preparing medicines, going 
through the entire Edinburgh Materia Medica, 
and waiting as an attendant upon the proprietor, 
who was a physician and surgeon in extensive 
private practice and in chaise of hospitals. The 
death of the physician broke up the establish¬ 
ment, and the subject of this sketch was then 
placed on a farm in Hova Scotia, in the valley 
of the Annapolis, about fifteen miles above the 
town of that name, where he performed the 


work of which a lad of his years was capable. 
On the 14th of June, 1816, he left that country, 
without any companion for the trip, and, cross¬ 
ing the Bay of Fundy to St. John, made his 
way to Eastport, then in possession of the 
British, and from point to point along the coast 
to Boston, where he arrived on the 27th of June. 

A benevolent relative took him into his 
family, placed him in his store for a time, then 
sent him to school, under the tuition of Beacon 
Samuel Greele, who fitted him for Harvard Col¬ 
lege, which he entered in 1817. He took his 
first degree in 1821, having shared with a 
talented and manly classmate the highest honors 
of scholarship. In the winter of his sophomore 
year he taught a district school at Wilmington, 
in Middlesex County, Massachusetts, In the 
winter of his junior year he taught at Leomin¬ 
ster, and of his senior year, at Bolton, in Wor¬ 
cester County, Massachusetts. After spending 
the usual time in preparatory studies at the 
Cambridge Theological School, he was ordained 
as colleague pastor to the Rev. John Prince, 
LL. B., over the First Church in Salem, Massa¬ 
chusetts, on the 8th of Becember, 1824. On 
the 8th of Becember, 1844, he resigned the 
pastoral office, in consequence of a severe and 
long-continued bronchitis, which prevented the 
use of his voice in public delivery for two or 
tiiree years. He transferred his place from the 
pulpit to a pew, and has continued ever since to 
worship in that church and to reside in Salem. 
On the 24th of March, 1826, he was married to 
Ann Susan, daughter of the Rev. Abiel Holmes, 
B. B., of Cambridge, and sister of Oliver Wen¬ 
dell Holmes. 

Although born beyond the boundaries of the 
United States, his ancestors had ever lived in 
Massachusetts, of which they were among the 
earliest settlers. His grandfather was born in 
Malden, and lived and died a physician in 
Brookfield. His father was b<^)rn and lived in 
•the practice of law at that place. He graduated 
at Harvard College in 1763. He was an enter¬ 
prising and public-spirited citizen, and, in addi¬ 
tion to his professional business, built the first 
woollen-mill in the country, and started the man¬ 
ufacture of salt in some of the seaboard towns. 
He was a Judge of the Supreme Court of New 
Brunswick, at the organization of the judiciary 
of that province. Pie died at London in 1808, 
while engaged in public business relating to the 
affairs.of the British North American Provinces. 

During the ministry of Mr. Upham in Salem 
he published a Qonsiderable variety of discourses 
and tracts, and from early life to the present 
time he has been a frequent contributor to 
periodical works, in literature and theology, as 
well as to the newspapers. His discourses at 
the dedication of the present house of worship 
of the First Church in Salem, in 1826, and at the 
completion of its second century in 1829, were 
the result of much research, as also was an 
extended treatise, in the form of a discourse, on 
the prophetical argument for Christianity. Ser¬ 
mons on special occasions, and on toi)ics of 
theological or controversial interest, were printed 
at different times. In 1828, he published a 
work belonging to the department of Scriptural 
interpretation, entitled Letters on the Logos. Tho 
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design of volume was to show that the true 
meaning of ‘4he Word,” in the first chapter of 
the Gospel of John and in the Kew Testament 
Scriptures generally, is to be found, not in 
Platonizing writings of a later p€rio<l, but in the 
literature and usages of language of tiie Jews 
themselves at that time. This work was con¬ 
sidered a valuable contribution to theological 
literature by learned men of the autlior’s 
denomination. In 1833, he published a volume 
entitled Tjectures on Witchcraft^ comprising a 
history of the delusion in Salem in 1693. Tliis 
volume is considered a reliable and standard 
account of that wonder of the early times. In 
1835, he published in Sjmrks’s American Biogra¬ 
phy a Life of &ir Henry Vane. This work w'as 
pepublished by authority of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion in the School Library of Massachusetts. It 
also substantially reappeared in one of the 
volumes of an English Family Cyclopjedia. 
Pages upon pages are taken without aeknow- 
letlgment, and the whole w^ork is vamped up 
with scarcely an attempt to disguise the pla¬ 
giarism, with the name of an Englishman as its 
author. Mr. Uphara delivered the Municipal 
Oration at Salem, on the Fourth of July, 1843. 
In 1846, on the 52d of December, he delivered 
the oration before the New England Pilgrim 
Society, in the city of New York. On the 18th 
of July, 1850, he delivered, at the request of the 
city government of Salem, a eulogy on President ^ 
Taylor. He had delivered, some years before, 
discourses on President Harrison, Timotliy 
Pickering, and Rev. John Prince, LL. D. Ad 
these several discourses were published, at the 
times of their delivery, and several of them re- 
publishe^I. In consequence of repeated solicita^ 
tions made to him by gentlemen acting for the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts, he was 
Induced to prepare, especially for schfjol libra¬ 
ries, a Life of Washington. In accordance with 
suggestions in some of his published letters, 
Washington was allow’ed to tell his own s‘ory, 
in extracts from his own writmgs. Tliis could 
only be done for some period of his history, but 
so far as his publish^ w’ritings afforded tlie 
material it was done, partly in deference to bis 
expressed wishes, and partly because, so far as it 
went, it gave to the W’ork the authority and 
interest of an autobiography, and distinguished 
it from all tlie biograpliies of Washington. An 
injunction wms obtained against its publication, 
on the ground that it was an encroachment 
upon, and w'ould affect injuriously the sale of, 
the ‘‘Writings of Wasliington,” edited by Jared 
Sparks, in twelve lai^e octavo volumes. The 
work accordingly was not issued, and its author 
never beheld it except in parcels as they came 
to him, from time to time, for correction and 
revision, in proof-sbeeta More than ten years 
afterward he was surprised to learn that it w*as 
having a large circulation in England. By 
whose agency, and in what w’ay, it got there, 
remains a mystery to this day. It purports to 
be published in London, at the office of the 
National Illustrated Library, Strand, 327, 1853. 
It is in two volumes, duodecimo, pp. 443, 423. 
Without alteration, by addition or subtraction 
of a word or letter, it is precisely the same as it 
was prepared here. It was evidently put to 


press in England; whether the identical stereo¬ 
type plates cast here were got over there, is not 
known to the party wffio would seem to have 
k>me right to he informed in the premises. 

In 1856, Mr. Upham published the Life^ 
Explorations.^ and Public Services of John 
Charles Fremont. From March, 1845, to March, 
1846, he e<lited the Christian Pegister. From 
August, 1851, to August, 1853, he w'as employed 
in the service of the Board of Education of 
Massachusetts, and visited the schools, addressing 
the people in public assemblies in furtherance of 
that cause, in more than a hundred towns. In 
i 1853, he was elected Mayor of Salem, and 
during his administration reorganized the police, 
introducing the system upon which it has since 
operated efficiently, and also secured the 
requisite appropriations and arrangements for 
the establishment of a State Normal School in 
that city. He w'as a member of the House of 
Representatives of Ma^achasetts in 1849, 1859, 
and 1860. He reported and carried the measures 
that made education a regular department of 
the State Government, with permanent accom¬ 
modations within tlie walls of the State House. 
He was a metnber of the State Senate in 1860, 
1857, and 1858, and cliosen president of that 
body, by nnanimons election in each instance, 
the two last-named years. His efforts in the 
State Legislature were chiefly directed to the 
interests of education in the district and high 
schools, and the endowment of the colleges, and 
to the improvement of the language of the statute 
law of the commonwealth. He was a memb^ 
of the Constitutional Convention in 1853. 

He represented the Sixth District of Massa¬ 
chusetts in the Thirty-Third Congress of the 
United States, from 1853 to 185^. .He was 
chairman of a select committee raised to inves¬ 
tigate the affairs and condition of the Smithso¬ 
nian Institute, and in an elaborate report advo¬ 
cated the policy of making it the foundation of 
a' library worthy of a nation already acknowl¬ 
edged as a first-rate power in tlie world, and 
whose strength and glory are in the diffusion 
of universal knowledge among its people, 

** In 1867 appeared, in two volumes: Salem 
Witchcraft; uith an Account of Salem Village^ 
and a History of Opinions on Witchcraft and 
Kindred Subjects. It was followed by: Address 
at the Ke-Dedication of the Fourth Meeting-House 
of the First Church in SaUm^ 1868; Memoir of 
Janets Pecdody^ 1869; Sedm. Witchcraft and 
Cotton Mather: A B&ply., 1870. Mr. Upham in 
1873 completed the Lfe of Timothy PicTcering^ 
b^un by Octavius Pickering, by the issue of 
th^ additional volumes. 

JOHN ABAMS TmTO^jT 

Was bom in Boston, Mass., February 5, 1801. 
His father w^as a dry-goods merchant of the 
city, in w'hose store bis son, after acquiring the 
elements of education in a country school, pass* 
ed the early years of bis life. Being of a 
thoughtful turn of mind, he employed his leisure 
in reading, and became well acquainted wMi 
history, biography, and geography. He was 
also seriously impressed with the obligations of 
religion. On coming of age be formed the res¬ 
olution to obtain a college education, and, being 
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a^isteil with the means of support By his family 
and Mends, entered FMHips Academy, in Exeter, 
K. H., in 182^8, After fourteen months’ special 
preparation, he entered Dartmouth College in 
18M, and gi^w^ed with distinction at that in- 
stitntion in 18S8;’ After spending three years 
at the Tlieolc^c^ Seminary at Andover, he was 
ordained to the work of the ministry in 1882, 
He continued in the active discharge of his clerical 
duties in Maine, Yermont, and Massachnsetts for 
twenty years, • when the failure of his health 
compeRm him s to s^k retirement. He is now 
(1878).a reside ol Winchester, Mass. 

The publications of Mr. Vinton embrace va¬ 
rious ocpasional discourses; a series of articles 
on ‘•Capital, Pnni&hment,” in the Vermont 
ChronicU, in on the “^Condition and 

Prospect of tha Jewa»’^ in the same journal and 
the Portland ChrMian Mirror^ in. 1846; and 
eight papers of.‘‘Reminiscences in Relation to 
Park Street Chuj^oh, Boston,’’ contributed to the 
Boston Record^, The last series forms 

a valuable coj^ibution. in its personal and criti¬ 
cal notices to the religions history of the perit^. 
In 1858, Mr. VifitoW publislied, in an octavo 
volume, of extraordinary labor and 

industry, Memorial^ comprking a 

pf timpmcmdanU €f Vinton of 
I^nn^ 1648; Gmmlogkal Skeichee of 

eml Allied interspersed with notices 

ofmanf other Families^ with an Appenr 

dis eontaming^^M'isioTf of the Braintree Iron 
Wor^ ond Historical Matter, In 1864 

Mr. Vinton a similar volume. The Giles 

Memorkti; Sampmi Family. 

** Mr. Vinton Reprinted in 1866, with notes, 
a Memoir of Ddm-ah Sampson^ a heroine of the 
American Revolution, from the edition of 1797— 
a satisfactory account of that remarkable wo¬ 
man. He has ready for the press (1878) twm 
family histories—the Symmes Family and the 
Upton Family^ with a genealogy of the Wheel¬ 
wright family,, and % history of the Antmomian 
Controversy of 1687. He has prepared analyti¬ 
cal indexes foi*6ftben leading historical works. 

■ A 

LOEENm SABINE, 

A Hew England historical ■writer, was born at 
Lisbon, New..Hfmipsliire, February 28, 1803. 
The story of ids life, looking to the valuable 
results of auth<H:ship in his writings, in a de¬ 
partment of Mieratnre requiring great diligence 
and much nicety of preparation, is somewhat 
remarkable. It is the narration of a self-edu¬ 
cated man, ad^ng another to the memorable 
instances of the distinguished pursuit of knowl¬ 
edge under peculiar difficulties. At fifteen 
years of age, on' tfie* death of his father, the 
youth was left in utter poverty, and without 
even the rudiments of knowledge, to make his 
own way through the world as he best could. 
In 1821, afto s^king employment in Boston 
until his little stock of money was nearly ex¬ 
hausted, he went to Eastport, Maine, where he 
entered a retail shop at ten dollars a month, 
sleeping in the unfinished attic, filled with old 
barrels, boxes, and other rubbish—an elevation 
which he reached by a ladder. This humble 


mode of life was dignified by a love of literature. 
The shopkeeper’s assistant soon obtained a few 
’ books on credit, and devoted his entire leisure 
to study. His activity then displayed itself in 
his opening a small store on his own account 
while yet a minor, an undertaking which result¬ 
ed in bankruptcy in less than a year. He then 
engaged with a merchant who owned ships and 
transacted a large business; kept the books of 
the Passamaquoddy Bank;” and, by making 
the best of his assets and earnings, settled with 
his creditors. Such, briefly told, is his early 
history. For the fifteen years that followed he 
was a mere frontier trader. From 1887 to 1838 
he served in various capacities as a bank officer. 
Meantime the acquisition of information was his 
paramount object; and the wreariness of business 
w'as relieved not by amusements, but by his 
books and his pen. His ability and usefulness 
also led to bis employment in public a'ffairs. 
While at Eastport he was elected to the Legisla¬ 
ture of Maine three successive years, and held 
the office of Deputy Collector of the Customs. 
He returned to Massachusetts in 1849; was 
appointed, in 1852, a secret and confidential 
agent of the Treasury Department of the United 
i States, with reference to the operation of the 
Ashburton Treaty as connected with onr com¬ 
merce with the British Colonies; and was elect¬ 
ed to the Thirty-second Congress to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the decease of tlie Hon. 
Benjamin Thompson. He w^as afterwards ap¬ 
pointed secretary of the Boston Board of 
Trade. Bow^doin College conferred upon him 
the degree of A. M. in 1846, and Harvard Uni- 
ver>ity in 1848. 

His published writings are, The Life of Com-- 
modore Edward Prehle^ U, 8. A"., an 18mo 
volume, in 184T; and the same year his elabo¬ 
rate work, The American Loyalists,, or Biograph¬ 
ical Sketches of Adherents to the British Grown 
in the War of the Resolution,, Alphabetically 
Arranged,, with a Preliminary Historical Essay. 
A new edition of this work, greatly enlarged, 
has appeared in two volumes, 8vo, in the 
year 1865. In the elaborate preface to this 
work, Mr. Sabine presents various conclu¬ 
sions of his own deduction, drawn from Ids 
study of the details presented in the lives which 
follow. The work has taken its place as an in¬ 
dependent and original contribution to the 
American historical library. 

In 1852, Mr. Sabine published Suggestions to 
Young Cashiers on the Duties of their I^rofes- 
sion,, originally a prize essay in the Bankers'* 
Magazine. In 1853 appeared his Report on the 
Principal Fisheries of the American Seas, pre¬ 
pared for the Secretary of the Treasury, an 
octavo of over three hundred pages. The same 
year he published an Address before the Mid¬ 
dlesex County Agriculttcral Society. In 1855 
appeared his Motes on Duels and Duelling,, a 
work of curious biographical, social, and histori¬ 
cal interest. I’he material, unhappily too well 
stocked with American examples, is alphabeti¬ 
cally arranged, and is prefaced by a general his¬ 
torical essay. 

On the 13th of September, 1859, the hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of the death of Major-Gen- 
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era! James Wolfe, lie delivered an Addrm before 
the New England Historiml and Genealogieal So- 
cietf/^ in the hall of the House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts, which was published the same 
year, with passages omitted in the delivery, and 
illustrative notes and documents. 1 his discourse 
presents a minute examination of the incidents 
preceding and s’tending the siege of Quebec, 
w’ith an impartial investigation of Hie part 
borne by Wolfe in that memorable transaction. 
It is something beside a eulogy of the great 
hero; it is an important study of an extraordi¬ 
nary historical epoch. 

Mr. Sabine, in dis«-harge of his official duty^ 
has written nine Amimai Eeports of the Govemr 
merit of the JBmton JBoard of Trade (beginning 
with The Fmrth\ and is also the author of a 
number of articles in the North American Be- 
view, the Chrutian Examiner, and the Histori¬ 
cal Magazine. His entire W'ritings have been 
collect^ in eight stately octavo volumes. 

EEEDEEIC KIDDEE. 

Frederic Kidder was born April 1<>, 1804, In 
the town of Mew Ipswicli, New Hampshire, on 
the borders of Massachusetts, and fifty miles 
from Boston, where his grandfather W’as, till the 
Revolution, a prominent citizen, having pur¬ 
chased, about 1745, a large part of the township. 
His father, Isaiah Kidder, a man of enterprise 
and note, was, as early as 1805, interested in the 
first cotton manufacturing in that State, and had, 
at great expense, commenced the manufacture 
of goo<is not before produced in this country. 
His early death, and the change of national 
policy caused by the peace of 1815, which swept 
away the property of our infant manufacturers, 
left his family with small resources, dejiendent 
for their education and support upon his wmIo w, 
a woman of much energy, Frederic, who had 
early shown a decided taste for books, had been 
kept at an academy in his native town, and was 
intended for college; but the change of affairs 
on the death of his father caused him to l(X)k 
around him for some employment that would 
sooner prove remunerative. Accordingly, at 
the age of seventeen, he went into a store in 
Boston, and, after remaining there a few years, 
remov^ to the South, and engaged in mercan¬ 
tile business. Here he remained about ten 
years, for the most of the time in business with 
his brother. He then returned to Boston, where 
he established himsdf in the iSoiithern commis¬ 
sion business. He was married in 1841. 

He has devoted mu<di of his leisure to the read¬ 
ing and iuve^i^ion of American history. In 
1^9, be becffloe a member of the N. K Historical 
and Genealogical Society, to tlie prosperity of 
which he has devoted much tiine«id considerable 
money. As early as 18S5, he had made researches 
relative to the history of his native towm; and 
from 1849 to 1851, he devoted most of his time to 
the collection of materials for a volume on the 
subject, and in preparing them for the press. In 
the latter part of the w'ork he had the assistance 
of an old scliOoI“feIIow,who had some experience 
as an author, though in a different line. The 
book was brought out in an elegant style. Mr, 


Kidder was one of the first,^if not the first, to 
introduce illustrative engravings into an Ameri¬ 
can town history. The work was a decided 
success. Although New Ipswich was not a very 
old town, and therefore dkl not possess the anti¬ 
quarian interest which some places do, the his¬ 
tory proved quite interesting; it sliowed the 
rise and progress of a New England town for 
the first century of its existence. 

Mr. Kidder lias tx)ntributed valuable histori¬ 
cal articles to the Historical and Genealogical 
Register and to other periodicals. He has 
given mnch time to the history of the New Eng¬ 
land Indians, particularly to tlieir language and 
religion. 

**Mr. Kidder has recently published: The 
Expeditiom of Captain John Lotewell and hu 
Encounters with the Indiana, including a par¬ 
ticular aecount qf the Fequauket BaUU, with a 
history of that tribe, and a reprint of Eev. 
ThommSymmes'sSermon^ 1865; MiMary Operch 
tions in Eastern Maine and Nota Scotia during 
the Memlution^ chiefly compiled from thejoumad 
and Letters of Col. John Allan, with Notes and a 
Memoir, 1867/ History of the First New Hamp¬ 
shire Regiment in the War of the lietolution, 
1868/ and History of the Boston Massacre, 1870. 

WILLIAM BLAKE TEASK 

"^as born at Commercial Point, in Dorchester, 
Mass., November 25,1812. He is of the seventh 
generation in descent from Captain William 
Trask, who came probably from Somersetshire, 
England, and who settled in Salem, Mass,, prior 
to the arrival of Endicott, in 1628. He was a 
deputy to the General Court, was an intimate 
friend of Governor Endicott, and was cona- 
mander of a company in the Pequod wars. On 
the maternal side he is descended from Robert 
Pierce, one of the early settlers of Dorchester. 

After receiving a good common-school educa¬ 
tion, he was apprenticed, at the age of sixteen, to 
the cabinet-making business, in his native town. 
In 1835, at the age of twenty-two, he w'ent to 
Lockport, New York, where he remained a 
short time working at his trade, proceeding 
thence to Johnstown, Pennsylvania, where he 
continued about nine months, thence to Phila¬ 
delphia, wliere he tamed nearly a year, and re¬ 
turning to his home at Dorchester in the spring 
of 1837. He was for three years, until 1^5, a 
member of ilie school committee in Dorchester, 
and assistant asse^r in 1850. He was obliged 
to quit his occupation on account of ill health, 
when his attention was drawn to historical and 
antiquarian pursuits, a taste for which he in- 
Iiwted from his maternal grandfather, Jolin 
Fierce, father of the late Rev. John Pierce, D. D., 
of Brookline. He assisted S. G. Drake, the his¬ 
torian, in collecting material, in the shape of 
notes, for his valuable history of Beaton, by 
making copies of the ancient town records of 
Boston, fac-similes of autographs, &c., copying 
some of the records almo>t entire. He assisted 
General W. H. Sumner in the preparation of bis 
History of East Boston. He prepared many 
articles for the Nm Ekgland Historical md 
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QenmXogical E^ghter^ copying for it many en¬ 
tire documents fram the Ma^cbnsetts archives, 
and making for it indices of names from 1851 to 
1869 inclusive, nineteen volumes, besides several 
of the general indict 

Vhen the Eht&ry of Borehmter^ published in 
1850, was in progress, he wholly prepared, with 
much labor, for that work, 'ch ipters xxii. and 
xxiii., on the public schools and teachers of that 
town, making one hundred and thirty-seven 
pages octavo, or more than one-fifth of the book. 
He is the author of a Ifemoir of Andrew H. 
Ward (1863), and editor of The Journal of 
Jme^h Ware (1852), Eayli^» Eemarlce on Gen-- 
eral CM (1864), The Bird Family (1871), and 
The Heater Family (1872),—five pamphlets 
originally published in the BegUter. Be has 
assisted in the preparation of many genealogies. 

He has been a member of the Historical Genea- 
logical Society since 1851. has been librarian of 
the society, and has served on the publishing 
committee. After the withdrawal of Hr. Joseph 
Palmer, at the close of 1861, he became the his¬ 
toriographer, and held that office seven years. 


ASBBEX WOODWAEB. 

Ashbel Woodward, the seventh, by lineal de¬ 
scent, from Richard, of Watertown, Massachu¬ 
setts, his paternal emigrant ancestor, was bom 
in Willin^n, Connecticut, June 26, 1804, He 
graduated at the medical department of Bow- 
doin College, in 1829, and received the honorary- 
degree ofM.l>. from Tale Coll^ in 1855. Doctor 
Woodward has long resided in Franklin, in his 
native State, devoted to his profession. He has 
been president of the Connecticut Medical Soci¬ 
ety, and was a member of the Medical Examin¬ 
ing Board of the same State during the entire 
period of onr late civil troubles. He also served 
in the field in the medical department of the 
nineteenth army corps in the same war for the 
Union. He has for a number of years been a 
medical vimtor of the Retreat for the Insane, at 
Hartford, Connecticut—is a member of the 
American Medical Association, and of numer¬ 
ous other l^med societies. 

He has contributed numerous articles to the 
Few England Historical and Genealogical Reg¬ 
ister; among them a Sketch of the Eillmore 
Family,” 1857, and a Memoir of Colonel 
Thomas Knowlton,” 1861, He has also been 
a contributor to the American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences, Philadelphia; Medical Exam¬ 
iner, Chicago; Few York Observer, &c- 

His publications in separate form are: Yindi- 
tatwn of Gmeral Futrmn^ printed at Forwich, 
1841; HMorieal Account of the Connecticut 
Medical Society^ an address (Hartford, 1859, 
8vo}; EiMory of the Early Ehysida/riB of Eor- 
wic\ GonnecUcut (Forwich, 1^9, 8vo); Medir- 
cal Ethics, an address (Hartford, 1860, 8vo); 
Life, an address (Hartford, 1861, 8vo); Life of 
General Eathaniel Lyon^ several editions (Hart¬ 
ford, 1862, 12ma); Vindication of Army Bur¬ 
geons (Hartford, 1863, 8vo); H^ialism m Med¬ 
icine (1866); Cwil and Ecclenastical Eistory 
of the Town of FranMiTK Conn. (1870); An 
Essay on Cellular Ehydology and Fathology 
(Few Haven, 1871). 


HB2VRY A. BOAKDMAIT. 

The Rev. Dr. Boardman was horn in 1808, at 
Troy, Few Y"ork. He was educated at Yale 
College—a graduate of the class of 1829. Ap¬ 
plying himself to theology, he was ordained, 
and in 1833 became pastor of the Tenth Presby¬ 
terian Church in Philadelphia. He has held 
that position to the present time (1873). 

His published writings are chiefly of a theo¬ 
logical character, and mostly on the practical 
applications of Christianity to life. In 1839 he 
published a treatise, The Scriptural Doctrine 
of Original Sin. In 1841 appeared his Letters 
to Bishop Doane on the Oxford Tracts, follow.ed 
in 1844 by The Prelatical Doctrine of the Apos¬ 
tolical Succession Examined. 

The first of the series of works by which Dr. 
Boardman is popularly known appeared in 
1851, entitled, The Bible in the Family. It in¬ 
cluded a previous pamphlet of the author, in 
which a somewhat novel subject -was handled 
with ability, a sermon first published two years 
before, bearing the title, The Importance of Ee- 
ligion to the Legal Profession^ a Sermon before 
the Philadelphia Bar, with some Remarhs on the 
Character of the late Charles Chaumey., Esq. 
Following the volume just mentioned, came, in 
1853, The Bible in the Counting House; A 
Course of Lectures to Merchants. A PastoFs 
Counsels and The Great Question are other 
works of the author, urging the claims of per¬ 
sonal religion. To these have succeeded: The 
Booh, 1861; and a volume In Memoriam, Har¬ 
riet Holland, 1870. 

On one or two occasions, Dr. Boardman has 
entered the field of politics. In 1850, wflien the 
compromise agitation was deeply affecting the 
country, he delivered a Thanksgiving Day dis¬ 
course in Philadelphia, on The American Union. 
It was published, and passed tlirough several 
editions. It enjoined the full performance of 
all constitutional obligations, and deprecated, 
-with earnest eloquence, the tlireatened dangers 
of (lisnnion. The eulogy of the Union, and its 
claim upon tlie affections of ail good citizens, 
has been shown by subsequent events not to 
have overstated the emotions deeply cherish¬ 
ed in the depths of every true American heart. 
Dr. Boardman, in 1852, published a pamphlet 
entitled, Kossuth or Washington f An Enquiry 
into the Hew Doctrine of Intervention, in which 
he took the conservative ground in reference to 
our foreign policy set forth by the father of his 
country in liis Farewell Address. A Discourse 
on the Low Value set upon Human Life in the 
United States was published in 1853. On the 
death of Webster, Dr. Boardman delivered a 
eulogium on the great statesman, of whose prin¬ 
ciples he is an ardent admirer.. The Federal Ju¬ 
diciary : A Thanlcsgiving Discourse, was printed 
in 1862; a pamphlet on The General Assembly 
of 1866, and A Reformed and Revised Christi¬ 
anity, Our Country'’s Great Necessity, a Sermon, 
in 1867. 

FATHAIir OOVINGTOUir BBOOKS 

Was born in Cecil County, Maryland, August 
12, 1809. He was educated at St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Annapolis, and became early engaged as a 
teacher, pursuing the calling in the conduct of 
various schools. In 1839, he was chosen prim 
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dpal of the Baltimore High School, and in 1848 
organized the Baltimore Female College, char¬ 
tered by the Legislature of Maryland, of which 
he has continn^ to be president. Mr. Brooks's 
publications have, for the most part, grown out 
of his experience of the wants of ills pupils. 
They embrace an elementary series designed to 
facilitate the study of the Greek and Latin lan¬ 
guages by youthful students, including a course 
of First lessons in both languages, and several 
editions of classic authors. Among these is an 
original adaptation of the style of an old school 
favorite, tiie Viri Emm, to American history, 
in a volume entitled, Vitm Virorum Illrntrium 
a Uohin^ adJmJc$onum, More than 
fifty worthies, chiefij of the period of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution, are celebrated in this book, 
which is abundantly illustrated with wood cuts, 
portraits, medals, &e. Mr. Brooks’s Selections 
from Ovid*9 Metamorphoses his edition of Cob- 

sar's Commentaries are also presented, with va¬ 
rious pictorial aids of maps, plans of battles, and 
other devices calculated to arrest the attention 
and assist the youthful pupil. 

Besides this classical series, Mr. Brooks has 
published a popular Mistorv of the Mexican 
War, and in 1869 a Sahhath'Sehool Manual, and 
a Scripture ManuaL 

WILLlaM S. BARTLET. 

The Rev. W. S. Bartlet, a clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, was born in 1809, 
at Newburyport, Mass, He was educated for 
the ministry at tlie General Theological Semina¬ 
ry in New York, graduating at tlmt institution 
in 1839. For sixteen years he was rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, Chelsea, Mass., having been 
fonnerly rector of Irnmanuel Church, Little 
Falls, N. Y-, and of St. Andrew’s Church, Prov¬ 
idence, R. L 

In 1853, Mr. Bartlet published an octavo vol¬ 
ume, entitled, The Frontier Missionary^ a Me¬ 
moir of the Life of the Eev. Jacob Bailey^ A. 
M., Missionary at Pownalhorough^ Maine^ 
Cornwallis and Annapolis^ M. S., with Illustra¬ 
tions, Notes, and an Appendix. This work is of 
rare historical and antiquarian value, being large¬ 
ly composed of the diaries of Mr. Bailey, who 
was born in Massachusetts, in 1731; became a 
clergyman of the Clmrch of England, was em¬ 
ployed by the Society for Propagating the Gos¬ 
pel in Foreign Parts as a missionary in Maine, 
whence he was driven by the war of the Revo¬ 
lution, and took refuge as a royalist in Nova 
Scotia, where he discharged the duties of his pro¬ 
fession till his death, in 1868, at the age of sev¬ 
enty-six, His diari^ preserve, with some caus¬ 
ticity, many picturesque and interesting inci¬ 
dents of his times. Few more valuable contri¬ 
butions of the kind have been made to American 
history. 

In March, 1863, Mr. Bartlet contributed'.an 
article on Vocal Culture ” to the National 
Quarterly Eeviem —a subject to which he has 
given much attention. In 1864, he delivered an 
oration before the citizens of Lowell, Mass., on 
occasion of the tercentenary celebration of 
the birth of Shakspeare. This oration has been 
published, with an account of the other proceed¬ 


ings of the day,' It is an impartial and thought¬ 
ful exhibition of the genius of Shakspeare in its 
prominent traits, enforced from tlie resources of 
a cultivated mind, and bearing unmistakable 
«uarks of original study. 

Mr. Bartlet lias also contributed historical pa¬ 
pers to various publications, and is a member of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, and of va¬ 
rious other leading institutions of the kind. 

** Mr. Bartlet, as registrar of the diocese of 
Massachusetts, has in preparation a history of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in that Com¬ 
monwealth. Three chapters of this history, 
profusely illustrated with notes, have appeared. 
"This work, when completed, will supply a defi¬ 
ciency sensibly felt by those interested in the 
annals of New England. 

GEORGE H. CLARK. 

. Mr. Clark is the author of a collection of poems, 
sentimental and humorous, oftener inclining to 
the latter, the product of many ^rightly and 
serious occasions, which he has brought t<^ther 
in a sumptuously-printed volume, bearing the pe¬ 
culiar title, Under- Tow of a Trade- Wind Surf: A 
native of Massachusetts, born at Northampton, in 
1809, he has for a long time been a resident of 
Hartford, Connecticut, pursuing there the busi¬ 
ness of an iron merchant, and, as the occasion 
inspired, writing poems for the magazines and 
newspapers. Like a genuine New Englander, 
he has a love of fun in his composition wdilch 
frequently gets into his verses, ^any of them, 
written anonymously, have been favorites with 
the public where the author’s mime is un¬ 
known. They are on many themes of the 
lighter humors and vanities of man, and their 
mirth is gay and innocent. Besides the volume 
first mentioned, Mr. Clark has published two 
poems of about a thousand lines each, entitled 
‘‘Now and Then” and ^‘The News,” both of 
which have long been out of print. 

JAMES FEEEMAif CLARKE. 

The Rev. Br. Clarke was born at Hanover, 
N. H., April 4, 1810. He was educated at the 
Boston Latin School and at Harvard College, 
where he graduated in 1829, with a class eminent 
for the subsequent distinction of its members, in¬ 
cluding in the list the poet and novelist^ Br. 
Holmes, Benjamin Pierce, the eminent mathe¬ 
matician, Benjamin R. Curtis, Jui^tice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, George T. 
Bgelow, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Clarke studied for the min¬ 
istry at the Cambridge Bivinity School, and has 
been settled as a Unitarian clergyman in Louis¬ 
ville, Ky*, Meadville, Pa., and Boston, Mass. 
The Church of the Disciples, in Boston, of 
which he is the minister, held a memorial 
meeting on the fiftieth birthday of their pas¬ 
tor, at which poems were read by Oliver Wen¬ 
dell Holmes and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and 
speeches were made by Governor John A. An¬ 
drew and other members of this society. 

‘‘ Mr. Clarke’s career as a preacher and 
writer,” says the author of the biographical 
sketch in Appleton’s Cyclopmdm, ‘^has recon- 
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vitlisn itself some featares supposed to be 
at variance, as transcendentalism in ph losophv^ 
supernaturalism in religion, and earnest devotion 
to practical reforms in real life. lie believes 
heartily in the Church, and his labors have been 
much devoted to the improvement of the forms 
of woi ship and fellowship, ^ ^ The wor¬ 
ship of the Church of the Disciples combines 
the features of responses on the part of the 
congregation, as in the English Church, the 
extein{K>re prayer of tiie Congregati nalists, and 
the silent prayer of the Friends. In faith Mr, 
Clarke inclines to tiie Evangelical party, so 
called, in the Unirarian denomination.’’ Dr. 
Ckrke’s wrirings are numerous in theology, liis- 
.lOry, criticism, and general literature. Fronr 
April, 1836, to May, 1839, he edited TheWest- 
eru Mmen^er, a monthly journal of religion, 
morals, and literatnre, published at Louisville, 
Fj., contributing many of its articles. In 1841 
he translated from the German of De Wette, 
Theodore^ or the Skeptic's Conversion, published 
in George Fipley’s ‘“‘Specimens of Foreign Lit¬ 
erature." He has also tran.dated from the Ger¬ 
man Ifase^s Life of Jesus., published in Boston 
in i860. Ie 1848 he published in an octavo- vol¬ 
ume, in New York, a History of the Campaign 
ef 181S, and Surrender of the Post of Detroit. 
In 1853 he was associated with the Rev. W. H. 
Channing and R. W. Emerson in the preparation 
d the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoll, 
each author contributing an independent portion 
of the work. He has also written various 
devotional works: A Service Book for the Use 
of the Church of the Disciples; Book of Worship 
for the Congregation and Home; The Christian 
Doctrine of the Forgiveness of Sins; the Chris-, 
tian Doctrine of Frayer, besides numerous ser¬ 
mons and discourses published at different 
times, and many articles in the Christian Exam¬ 
iner., the Dial., Forth American Beview., &c., on 
literary and theological topics. In 1846 he 
delivered a poem before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of Harvard University, and has con¬ 
tribute poems to various periodicals. In 1864 
he delivered a discourse in Boston at a tercen¬ 
tenary celebration of the birth of Shakspeare. 

"^Rev. Dr. Clarke has published in recent 
years: The Hour rohicTi Cometh, and How la, 
1863; ^rmom Preached in Indiana Place Chapel, 
Boston, 1864; Orthodoxy: Its Truth and Errors, 
1866; Ste^ of Belief; or, Rational Christian- 
Uy Maintained Against Atheism, dc., 1870; 
and Ten Great Eeligions, 1870. The latter 
work, a contribution towards comparative the¬ 
ology, is d^ribed as an attempt to compare 
the gr^t r^%ions of the world with each other. 
Its objects are to show wherein they agree and 
wherein they differ; and thus to distinguish 
them from each other; to detemine the place, 
use, and value of each; and to show the rela¬ 
tion of each partial reli^on to human civiliza¬ 
tion, and as a step in the progr^ of humanity." 
Common Sense in Religion followed in 1873. 

*^A enAITCE AT COirPlBATIVB THEOieGY—FROM TEN 
©REAT RELIGIONS. 

Comparative Theology will probably show that 
the Etbuxe Religions are one-sided, each contain¬ 
ing a truth of its own, but being defective, want¬ 


ing some corresponding trutlx. Christianity, or 
the Catholic Religion, is complete on every side. 

Brahmanism, for example, is complete on the 
side of spirit, defective on the side of matter; full 
aa regards the infinite, empty of the finite; recog¬ 
nizing eternity but not time, God but not nature. 
If is a vast system of spiritual pantheism, in which 
there is no reality but God, all else being Maya, 
or illusion The Hindoo mind is singularly pious, 
but also sinffuTarly immoral. It has no history, 
for history belongs to time. No one knows when 
its sacred books were written, when its civiliza¬ 
tion began, what causedT its progress, what its 
decline. Gentle, devout, abstract, it is capable at 
once of the loftiest thoughts and the basest actions. 
It combines the most ascetic self-denials and 
abstraction from life with the most voluptuous 
self-indulgence. The key to the whole system of 
Hindoo thought and life is in this original ten¬ 
dency to see God, not man; eternity, not time; 
the infinite, not the finite. 

Buddhism, which was a revolt from Brahman¬ 
ism, has exactly the opposite truths and the oppo¬ 
site defects. Where Brahmanism is strong, it is 
weak; where Brahmanism is weak, it is strong. 
It recognizes man, not God; the soul, not the all; 
the finite, not the infinite; morality, not piety. 
Its only God, Buddha, is a man who has passed 
on through innumerable transmigrations, till, by 
means of exemplary virtues, he has reached the 
lordship of the universe. Its heaven, Nirvana, is 
indeed the world of infinite bliss; but, incapable 
of cognizing the infinite, it calls it nothing. Hea¬ 
ven, being the inconceivable infinite, is equivalent 
to pure negation. Nature, to the Buddhist, instead 
of being the delusive shadow of God, as the Brah¬ 
man views it, is envisaged as a nexus of laws, 
which reward and punish impartially both obedi¬ 
ence and disobedience. 

The system of Confucius has many merits, espe¬ 
cially in its influence on society. The most con¬ 
servative of all systems, and also the most prosaic, 
its essential virtue is reverence for all that is. It 
is not perplexed by any fear or hope of change; 
the thing which has been is that which shall be; 
and the very idea of progress is eliminated from 
the thought of China. Safety, repose, peace, these 
are its blessings. Probably merely physical com¬ 
fort, earthly bim~eire, was never carried further 
than in the Celestial Empire. That virtue so 
much exploded in Western civilization, of respect 
for parents, remains in full force in China. The 
emperor is honored as the father of his people; 
ancestors are worshipped in every family ; and the 
best reward offered for a good action is a patent 
of nobility, which does not reach forward to one’s 
children, but backward to one’s parents. This is 
the bright side of Chinese life; the dark side is 
the fearful ennui, the moral death, which falls ou 
a people among whom there are no such things as 
hope, expectation, or the sense of progress. Hence 
the habit of suicide among this people, indicating 
their small hold on life. In every Chinese drama 
there are two or three suicides. A soldier will 
commit suicide rather than go into battle. If you 
displease a Chinaman, he will resent the offence 
by killing himself on your door-step, hoping thus 
to give you some inconvenience.. Such are the 
merits and such the defects of the system of Con¬ 
fucius. 

The doctrine of Zoroaster and of the Zend 
Avesta is far nobler. Its central thought is that 
each man is a soldier, bound to battle for good 
against evil. The world, at the present time, is 
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tlie Beene of a great warfare between the lioJ^ts ot 
light an<i those of darkness. Every man who 
thinks purely, speaks purely, and acts purely, is 
a servant of Ormazd, the king of light, and thereby 
helps on his cause. The result of this doctrine 
was that wonderful Persian empire, which aston¬ 
ished the world for centuries by its brilliant suc¬ 
cesses; and the virtue and intelligence of the 
Parsecs of the present time, the only representa¬ 
tives in the world of that venerable religion. The 
one thing lacking to the system is anity. It lives 
in perpetual conflict. Its virtues are all the vir¬ 
tues of a soldier. Its defects and merits are, both, 
the polar opposites of those of China. If the 
everlasting peace of China tends to moral stagna¬ 
tion and death, the perpetual struggle and conflict 
of Persia tends to exhaustion. The Persian empire 
rushed through a short career of flame to its 
tomb; the Chinese empire vegetates, unchanged, 
through a myriad of years. 

If Brahmanism and Buddhism occupy the oppo¬ 
site poles of the same axis of thought,— if the 
system of Confucius stands opposed, on another 
axis, to that of Zoroaster, — we find a third devel¬ 
opment of like polar antagonisms in the systems 
of ancient Egypt and Greece. Egypt stands for 
Nature; Greece for Man. Inscrutable as is the 
mystery of that Sphinx of the Nile, the old reli¬ 
gion of Egypt, we can yet trace some phases of 
its secret. Its reverence for organization appears 
in the practice of embalming. The bodies of men 
and of animals seemed to it to be divine. Even 
vegetable organization had something sacred in 
it: “0 holy nation,** said the Roman satirist, 
“whose gods grow in gardens!** That plastic 
force of nature which appears in organic life and 
growth made up, in various forms, as we shall 
see in the proper place, the Egyptian Pantheon. 
The life-force of nature became divided into the 
three groups of gods, the highest of whidh repre¬ 
sented its largest generalizations;. Knepb, Neith, 
Sevech, Pascht, are symbols, according to Lep- 
sius, of the World-Spirit, the World-Matter, Space 
and Time. Each circle of the gods shows us some 
working of the mysterious powers of nature, and 
of its occult laws. But when we come to Greece, 
these personified laws turn into men. Everyihing 
in the Greek Pantheon is human. All human ten¬ 
dencies appear transfigured into glowing b rnis of 
light on Mount Oljnipus. The gods of Egypt are 
powers and laws; those of Greece are persons. 

The opposite tendencies of these antagonist 
forms of piety appear in the development of Egyp¬ 
tian and Hellenic life. The gods of Egypt weie 
mysteries too far removed from the popular appre¬ 
hension to be objects of worship; and so religion 
in Egypt became priestcraft. In Greece, on the 
other hand, the gods wm*e too familiar, too near 
to the people, to be worshipped with any real 
reverence. Partaking in all human faults and 
vices, it must sooner or later come to pass that 
familiarity would breed contempt. And as the 
religion of Egypt perished from being kept away 
from the people, as an esoteric system in the 
hands of priests, that of Greece, in which there 
was no priesthood as an order, came to an end 
because the gods ceased to be objects of respect 
at alL 


WIUJAM HAYNE SIMMONS—JAMES WEIGHT 
SIMMONS. 

De. W. H. Simmons is a native of South C^o- 
lin^ and at j)resent a re^dent. of East Honda. 


He is a graduate of the medical sclloof of Phila¬ 
delphia, but has never pnictised the profession. 
He published anonymously some years since at 
Charleston, an Indian fx)em, with the title, Onm^ 
.which contains descriptive passages of merit. 
Mr. Simmons is also the antlmr of a H'story of 
the SemimUe, The following is firoin his pen:— 

TSi: BBLL 

Here Nature, clad in vestments "rich and g iy, 

Sits like a bride in gorgeous palace lone; 

And sees naught move, and hears no sound all day, 
Save from its cloudy source the torrent tumbling, 
And to the mouiitain’s foot its ghiries humbling, 

Or wild woods to the desert gale that moan! 

Or, for, the Araponga’s note deep toiling 
’ From tlie tall pine’s glossy where the breeze, 
IMsporting o’er the green and shoreless seas. 

Impels the leafy billows, ever rolling. 

It comes again! sad as the passing 1^11, 

' That solitjiry note!—unseen whence swell 
The tones so drear—so secret is the shade 
; Where that coy dweller of the gloom has made 
' Ills perch. On high, behind his verdant screen, 

He nestles; or, like transient «now-flake*6 flash, 

I Or flying foam that winds from torrent’s dash, 
Plunges to stiller haunts, where hangs sublime 
The ti*av’lling water vine, its pitcher green 
Filled from the cloud, where ne’er the bear may 
climb, 

Or thirsting savage, when the summer ray 
Has dried each fount, and parched the desert way. 
Here safe he dips refreslied his pearly bill 
In lymph more puie than from a spnng or rill; 

No longer by the wand’ring Indian shared. 

The dewy draught he there may quaff unscared,— 
For vacant now glooms ev’ry glen or grove 
Where erst he saw the quivered Red Man rove; 
Faw, like the otter’s brood xqxia stream. 

His wild-eyed ol^rirg sport, or, ’neatl the tree, 
Share with the birds kind imterelS'bounty free. 
Changed is the woodbind scene like morrirng dreami 
Tlie race has vanished, to return no more. 

Gone from the forest’s side, the rivePs shore. 

Is it for this, thou lone and hermit bird! 

Tliat thus thy knell-like note so sad is’heard? 
Foundii g from ev’ry desert shade and dell 
W’here once they dwelt, where last they wept fare¬ 
well I 

Tliey fled—^till, wearied by the bloody chase; 

Or stopped by the rich spoil, their brethren pale. 
Sated, the dire pumiit surceased a space. 

While Memory’s eye o*er the sad ^ ictare fills, 

They fade! nor leave behind or wreck or trace; 


* “It is peneraTly supposed,” says Rev. EL Wafeh, in his 
Notices of Brazil, “that the ■wo©& aboui^d, with birds whose 
flight and note coDtinnally enliven the forWt, bat nothing can 
he more still and solitary than eveirythfng ariwiihA. The silence 
is appallins, and the desolation awfal; neither are disturbed 
by the sisrht or voice of any living thing, save one—which only 
adds to the impression. Among the h!ffb®st trees, and in the 
deepest glens, a sound is soroeUmet heaurd»808ingiaTjir, that the 
noise seems quite unnatural It is like the clinking of metals, 
gs if two lumps of brass were struck together; and resembles 
^>metimes the distant and solemif tolling of a church bell 
struck at long intervals. This extraordinary sound proceeds 
from a bird csalled Araponga, or Qniraponga. It is about the 
size of a small pigeon; white, with a red circle round the eyes. 
It sits on the toi« of the highest trees, and in the deepest for¬ 
ests; and though constantly beard is^tlte most desert places, is 
very rarely seen. It is impossible to conceive anything of a 
more solitary character than the profound silence of the 
woods, broken only by the metalMe?'and'almost preternatu¬ 
ral sound of this invisible bird^ wherever you go. I have 
watched with great perseverance wheh the sound seemed quite 
near to me, and never once caug&fe*® glimpse Of the Cause. It 
passed suddenly over the tops of very hi^ treps, like a large 
flake of snow, and immediately disappeared.” 
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TLe valiant tribes forgotten on their hills. 

And seen mo more in wilderness or vale. 

Jamis Wright Sihmons, a. younger brother of 
the preceding, was horn in South Carolina. lie 
studied at Harvard, wrote verses, aftei wards tra¬ 
velled in Europe, and returned to America to 
reside in the West. In 1852 he imbli>hed at Bos¬ 
ton a poem. The Gh^eek Girl; a sketch in the 
desultory style made fashionable by Hon Juan, 
and so well adapted to the expression of emotion. 
It breathes a poetic spirit, and bears traces of the 
authors acquaintance with books and the world. 
Mr. Simmons has written several other poems of 
an oc<*aslonal or satirical character, and is also the 
author of a series of metrical tales, Waodnofes 
from the Fissf, which are still in manuscript. 
The following, from the volume containing the 
‘'‘Greek Girl,” are in a striking vein of reflec¬ 
tion. 

TO lEtK WHO CAN ALONN SIT FOB THIS PICTUKB. 

If to be free from aught of guile, 

Kdtlier to do nor suffer wro..g; 

Yet ill thy judgments gentle s^l. 

Serene—inflexible in will. 

Only where some great duty lies; 

Prone to forgive, or, with a smile. 

Reprove the errors that belong 
To natures that faE &r below 
The height of thy empyreal brow: 

Of self to make a aicOTee, 

Rather than view amotheris woe; 

And guided by the same flxed law 
Supreme, to yield, in argument. 

The bootless triumph that might draw 
Down pain upon thy opponent: 

By fate oppressed, “ in each hard instance tried,’* 
StiH seen with Honor walkirg by thy side; 

E'en in those hours when all unbend. 

And by some thoughtless word offend. 

Thy conscious spirit, great and good, 

Keither upborne, nor yet subdued. 

Impressed by sense of human ill, 

Preserv’st its even tenor still; 

While ’neatb that ealm, clear suriace lie 
Thou^ts worthy of Eternity I 
And prions—shall I call them so? 

Celestial af^rilmtes! that glow 
Radiant as wing of Seraphim, 

Lighting thy path, in all else dim. 

Placed on their lofty eminence. 

Thou see'st the guerdons that to thee belong. 
Passed to the low-browed temple, burn intense— 
Standing between thee and the throng 
Of noble minds, thy great compeers I 
And still the same serenity appears, 
like stars m its own solitude— 

Setting its seal on thy majestic blood 1 
If elements Hke these could give 
The r^jord that might bid them live, 

The migh^ de^—Saint, Sophist, Sage, 

Achilla in his tent— 

Might claim in vain a brighter page, 

A haughtier montimenl 

TVmOHT THOUGHTS. 

TeVe Ming in the distance dim. 

Illusions of the heart! 

T^, one by one, recalled by Uim — 

I see ye all depart 

The swelling pride, the rising glow. 

The spirit that would mount I 


Tlie mind that sought all things to know— 
And drank at that dread fount 

Over whose waters, dark and deep, 

Tfieir sleepless vigils still 

Those melancholy Haugbters keep. 

Or by thy sacred Hill 1 

Deep Passion’s concentrated fire. 

The soul’s volcanic light! 

A Phoenix on her fun’ral pyre. 

The Eden of a night I 

The wish to be all things—to soar. 

And coniprehend the universe; 

Yet doomed to linger on the shore. 

And feel our fettered wings a curse 1 

To drink in Beauty at a glance. 

Its graces and its bloom; 

Yet weave the garlands of Romance 
To decorate the tomb! 

To sigh for some dear Paradise, 

Exempt from age or death; 

To live for ever in those eyes, 

And breathe but with that breath I 

To be awakened from such dream, 

With the remembrance clinging still I 

like flowers reflected in a stream. 

When all is changed and chilL 

To feel that life ean never bring 
Its Rainbow back to onr lost sky! 

Plucks fi-om the hand of death its sting. 
The grave its victory 1 


FEAIfCES SARGENT OSGOOD. 

Mks. Osgood was a member of a family dis¬ 
tinguished by literary ability. Mrs. Wells,* the 
author of a graceful voluihe of Poems, was the 
daugliter of Frances’s mother by a previous mar¬ 
riage, and her youngest sister, Mrs. E. H. Harring¬ 
ton, and her brother, A. A. Locke, are known as 
successful magazine writers. Their father, Mr. 
Joseph Locke, was a well educated merchant of 
Boston, where his daughter Frances was bom 
about the year 1812. 

The chief portion of her childhood was passed 
in the village of Hingham, a locality peculiarly 
adapted by its beautiful situation for a poetic 
culture, which soon developed itself in her youth¬ 
ful mind. She wa^ encouraged in writing verses 
by her parents, and some of her productions 
being seen by Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, were so 
highly approved, as to be inserted by her in a 
juvenile Miscellany which she at that time con¬ 
ducted. They were rapidly followed by others 
from the same facile pen, which soon gave their 
signature, “ Florence,” a wide reputation. 

In 1834, Miss Locke formed the acquaintance 
of Mr- S. S. Osgood, a young painter already 
favorably known in his profession. She sat to 
him for her portrait, and the artist won the 
heart of the sitter. Soon after their marriage 
they went to London, where they remained 


♦ Anna Maria Foster was born about 1794 in Gloucester, a 
sea-port toiva of Massachusetts. Her father died during her 
infency,aTid her moiher marryiog^ some years after Mr. Joseph 
Locke, became the mother of Mrs. Osjsood. Miss Foster 
married in 1829 Mr. Thomas Wells, an officer of the United 
States revenue service, and the author of a few prize poems. 
In 1881 she published Poems and JwsmUe SkeMies in a 
small volume, and has since occasionally contributed to period¬ 
icals, her chief attention having been given to a young ladies' 
sdiooL 
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fonr years, daring whfcli Mr. Osgood parsaed 
his art of portrait-|>amting with saccess; and 
his wife’s poetical compositions to various 
periodicals met with equal favor. In 1889, 
a collection of her poems was issued by a Lon¬ 
don publisher, with the title of A Wreath of 
Wild Fhwen fro^a Few England, A dramatic 
poem, Elfrida, in the volume, impressed her 
friend James Sheridan Knowles the dramatist, so 
favorably, that he urged her to write a piece f^r 
the stage. In compliance with the suggestion, 
she wTote The Happy Eeleaxe or the Triumpht of 
Lore^ a play in three acts. It was accepted by 
one of the theatres, and would have b^n pro¬ 
duced had not the author, while engaged in the 
reconstruction of a scene, been suddenly sum¬ 
moned home by the melancholy news of the 
death of her father. She returned with Mr. 
Osgi>od to Boston in 1840. They soon after¬ 
wards removetl to New York, where, with a few 
intervals of abience, the remainder of her life was 
passed. Her pwtical contributions appeared at 
brief intervals in the magazines, for which she 
also wrote a few prose tales and sketches. In 
1841 she edited The Foetry of Flowere and 
Flowe'^s of Foetry^ and in 1847, The Floral 
Offering^ two illustrated gift books. 



Mrs. Osgood’s physical frame was as delicate as 
her mental organization. She suffered frequently 
ftom ill health, and was an invalid during the 
whole of the winter of 1847-S. During the suc¬ 
ceeding winter she rallieil, and her husband, 
whose own health refiuired the reinvigorating 
influence of travel, with a view to this object, 
and to a share in the profltable adventure which 
at that time was tempting so niany from their 
homes, sailed for California in February, 1849. 
He returned after an absence of a year, with 
restored health and ample means, to find- his wife 
fast sinking in consumption. The husband 
carried the wife in his arms to a new residence, 
where, with the happy hopefulness chacracteristic 
of her disorder, she selected article for its furni¬ 
ture and decoration, from patterns brought to her 
bedside. The rapidly approaching termination 


of her disoriler was soon gently made known to 
her, and received, after a few tears at the thought 
of leaving her husband and two young children, 
with resignation. The evening but one after she 
wmte for a j'oiing girl at her side, who was mak¬ 
ing and teaching her to make paper flowers, the 
following lilies:— 

Yoif ve woven roses round my way. 

And gladdened all my being; 

How much I thank you, none can say. 

Save only the All-seeing. 

I m going through the eternal gates. 

Ere June’s sweet roses blow; 

Death’s lovely angel leads me there. 

And it is sweet to go, 

Tlie touching pmphecy was fulfilled, by her 
calm death, five days after, on Sunday afternoon, 
May 12, 1850. Her remains were removed 
to Boston, and laid beside those of her mother 
and daughter, at Mount Auburn, on Wednesday 
of the same week. 

Mrs. 0?g(H>d’s poems were collected and pub- 
lishe<l in New York, in 1846, and in one of the 
series of illii4rated volumes of the works of Ame¬ 
rican poets, by A. Hart of Philadeli>h*a, in 1849. 

In 1851 a volume containing contributions by 
her many literary friends, entitled the Memorial^ 
was published by G. P. Putnam of New York. It 
contained a memoir from the i>enof Mr. Griswold. 
It was an illustrated gift-book, and the |jrrofits of 
its sale were intended for the erection of a monu¬ 
ment to the gifted writer, in whose honor it was 
issued. 

Of a rare gracefulness and delicacy, Mrs. Osgood 
lived a truly poetic life. Her unaffected and 
lively manners, with her ready tact in conversa¬ 
tion, combined with an unusual facility in writii^ 
verse^ charmed a large circle of friends, as her 
winning lines in the periodicals of the day 
engaged tlie attention of the public. As an 
instance of her playfulness of mind, she wrote a 
collection of ludicrous and humorous verses for a 
child’s book, to set off some rude engravings of 
The Cries of Few York, The fanciful and the 
delicate in sentiment, sui>plied the usual themes 
of her verses, touched at times with passionate 
expression, and a darker shade, as the evils of life 
closed around her. 


TO THE SPIHIT OP POETRY. 

Leave me not yet t Leave me not cold and lonely, 
Thou dear Ideal of my pining heart 1 

Tliou art the friend—the beautiful—^the only. 

Whom I would keep, tlio’ all the world depart 1 

Thou, that dost veil the frailest flower with glory. 
Spirit of light and loveliness and truth! 

Thou tliat didst tell me a sweet, fairy story. 

Of the dim future, in my wistful youth ! 

Thou, who canst weave a halo round the spirit. 
Thro’ which naught mean or evil dare intrude. 

Resume not yet the gift, which I inherit 
From Heaven and thee, that dearest, holiest 
good! 

Leave me not now! Leave me not cold and lonely 
Tliou starry prophet of my pining heart! 

Thou art the fnend—^the.tenderest—^the only. 

With whom, of all, ’twould be despair to part. 

Thou that cam’st to me in my dreaming childhood. 
Shaping the changeful clouds to pageants rare. 
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awnillBg vale, and wildwood. 

With airy beii g», &int yet stramgely fair; 

Telling roe all the eea-borii breeze wm myii g. 

While it went whispering thro’’ the willii.g leaves. 
Bidding me listen to the light rain plaji: g 
Its pTejisaiit tune, about the household eaves; 
Tuning the Iow% sweet ripple of the river. 

Till its raelcxlious murmur seemed a song, 

A tender and sad chant, repeated ever, 

A sweet, irajxissioiied plaint of love and wrong! 
Leave me not yet! Leave me not cold and lonely. 
Thou star of promise o’er my cdoiidetl path I 
Leave not the life, that borrows from thee only 
All of delight and beauty that it hath! 

Thou, that when others knew not how to love me, 
Kor eared to fathom half my yearning soul, 

Didst wre;ithe thy flowers of light, around, aboveme. 
To woo and win me from my griefs controL 
By all my dreams, the passionate, the hol 3 % 

When thou hast sur g love’s lullaby to me, 

By all the childiifee worship, fond and lowly, 

Which I have lavished upon thine and thee. 

By all tlie lays my simple lute wns learnii g, 

To echo from thy voice, stay with me still! 

Onee flown—alasl for tliee there’s no returning! 

The chanii -vvill die o’er valley, wood, and hilL 
Tell me not Time, whcise wing ray brow has shaded. 
Has wdthered spriiig’s sweet bloom within my 
heart, 

Ah, BO I tlie rose of love is yet unfaded, 

Iho’ hope and joy, its rister flowers, depart 

Wen do I hnow that I have wronged thine altar. 
With the light oflerings of an idler’s mind, 

And thus, with slianae, my picadmg prayer I falter. 
Leave me not, spirit! deaf, and dumb* and blind 1 
Deaf to the mystic harmony of nature, 

Blind to the beauty of fier stars and flowers. 

Leave me not, heavenly yet human teacher. 

Lonely and lost in this cold world of ours! 

Heaven "knows I need thy music and thy beauty 
Still to beguile me on my weary way, 

To lighten to my soul the cares of duty. 

And bless with radiant dreams the darkened day: 
To charm my wild heart in the worldly revel. 

Lest I, too, join the aimless, false, and vain ; 

Let me not lower to the soulless level 
Of those whom now I pity and disdain! 

Leave roe not j-et!—^leave roe not cold and pining, 
Thou bird of paradise, whose plumes of light. 
Where’er they rested, left a glory shining; 

Fly not to heaven, or let me share thy flight I 

UkBOJL 

Labor is rest—^from the sorrows that greet us; 

Rest from all petty vexations that meet us, 

Best from sin-promptings that ever entreat us. 

Rest from world-syreus that lure us to ill 
Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on the pillow. 
Work—^thou shalt ride over Care’s coming billow; 
lie not down wearied ’netith Woe’s weejni g willow! 
Work with a stout hm-t and resolute will 1 

I 

Labor is health! Lo the husbandman reaping. 

How through his veins goes the life current leaping; 
How" his strong arm, in its stalwart pride sweeping, 
Free as a sunbeam the swiit sickle guides. 

Labor is wealth—^in the sea the pearl groweth, 

Rich the queen’s robe from the frail cocoon floweth, 
From the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth. 
Temple and statue the marble block hides. 

Droop not, tW shame, sin, and miguish are round 
thee I 


Bravely fling oT the cold chain that hath bound 
thee; 

Look to yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee. 

Rest not content in tliy darkness—a clod I 
Work—for soiiie good be it ever so slowly; 

Cherish some flower be it ever so lowly; 

Labor!—all labor is noble and holy; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy GoA 

Pause not to dream of the future before us; 

Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us: 
Hark how Creation’s deep, musical chorus, 
Uniiitermitting, goes up itito Heaven! 

Never the ocean-wave faltero in fiowirg; 

Never the little seed stops in its growing; 

More and more richly the Rose-heai-t keeps glowing, 
Till frt>m its nourishing stem it is riven. 

“ Labor is worship!”—^the robin is singing, 

“Liibor is worship!”—the wild bee is ringing, 

Listen! that eloquent whisper upspringing. 

Speaks to thy soul from out nature’s great heart. 
From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower; 
From the rough sod blows the soft breathing flower, 
From the small insect—^the rich coral bower, 

Only man in the plan shrinks from his park 

Dibor is life I—^’tis the still water faileth; 

Idleness ever despaireth, bevvaileth; 

Keep the watch wound for the dark rust assaileth 1 
Flowe>*s droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glorj^!—the flying cloud lightens; 

Only the waving wing 4!^aiige3 and brightens; 

Idle hearts only the daik future frightens; 

Play the swe^ keys wouldst thou keep them 
in tune f 


so2C6-^*«aw uovBS niai tst. 

She loves him yet! , 

I know by the blush that rises 
Beneath the curls, 

Tiiat shadow her soul-lit cheek; 

She loves him yet! 

Through all love’s sweet disguises 
In timid girls, 

A blush will be sure to speak. 

But deeper signs 

Than the radiant blush of beauty. 
The maiden finds, 

“Wlienever his name is heard; 

Her young heart thrills, 

Foi’getting herself—her duty— 
Her dark eye fills. 

And her pulse with hope is stirreA 

She loves him yet!— 

The flower the false one gave her 
When last he came, 

Is still with her wild tears wet. 

She’ll ne’er forget, 

Howe’er his faith may waver. 
Through grief and shame, 

Believe it—she loves him yet. 

His favorite songs 
She will sing—she heeds no other; 

With all her wrongs, 

Her life on his love is set 
Oh! doubt no more! 

She never can wed another; 

Till life be o’er, 

She loves—^she will love him yet 
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TO A DEAB urrui TE1TATT. 

Wlien are yon coming? The flowers have ©oroe! 
Bees in t!je balmy «r hajppilv hnm: 

Tenderly, timidly, down iii the dell 
Sighs the sweet violet, droops the Harebell: 

Soft in the wavy grass glistens the dew— 

Spring keeps her promises—why do not you t 

Up in the air, love, the clouds are at play; 

You are more gra.ieful and lovely than they I 
Birds in the woods carol all the day long; 

When are yon coining to join in the soug? 

Fairer than flowers and purer than <lew! 

Other sweet things are here—why are not you ? 

When are you coming I W eVe welcomed the Rose! 
Every light zephyr, as gaily it goes. 

Whispers of other flowers met on its way; 

Why has it nothing of you, love, to say ? 

Why does it tell us of music and dew ? 

Rose of the South I we are waiting for you 1 

Do, darling, come to us!—*mid the dark trees. 

Like a lute murmurs the musical breeze; 

Sometimes the Brook, as it trips by the flowers. 
Hushes its warble to listen for yours! 

Pure as the Violet, lovely and true! 

Spring should have waited till she could bring you I 

SEBA SMITH—ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 

The maiden name of this lady was Prince. S!ie 
is descended on both her father’s and mother’s side 
from distinguished Puritan ancestry, and was 
born in the vicinity of Portland, Maine. 



Miss Prin^ at an early was married to 
Mr. Seba Smith, then editing a newspaper in Port¬ 
land, who has since, under the ^ noni de plume” 
of Jack Downing, obtained a national reputation. 
In addition to the original series of the famous 
letters bearing the signature we have named, col¬ 
lected in a volume in 1883, and which are among 
the most successful adaptations of the Yankee 
dialect to the purposes of humorous writing, Mr. 
Smith is the author of PowJmtan^ a Metrwdl Bo- 
mance^ in seven cantos, published in Kew York in 
1841, and of several shorter poems which have ap¬ 
peared in the periodicals of the day. He is also a 
successful writer of tales and essays for the maga¬ 
zines, a portion of which were collected in 1855, 
with the title Down East, In 1850 he published 


Eerc Elements of Geometry; and in 1859, My 
Thirty Tears out of the Senate, lie died July 
29, 1868. 

Mrs. Smith’s earliest poems were contributed to 
various pericwlicals anonymou-ly, hut in conse¬ 
quence of business disasters in wliich her linsband 
liecaine involved, she commenced the open profes¬ 
sion of authorship as a means of support for her 
family. She has since l>eena constant contributor 
in prose and verse to the magazines. 

An early collection of Mrs. Smith’s poems pub¬ 
lished in New York, was followed in 1843 by The 
Sinless Ch id and Other Poems. The leading 
pn.Mluction of this volume originally appeared in 
the Southern Literary Messenger. It is a nunance, 
with several ejusodes, written in the ballad style. 
As an indication of its measure and frequent 
felicities of expression we quote a few stanzas. 

itnx^airaoczit. 

His the summer prime, when the noiseless air 
In perfumed cnaliee lies, 

And the bee goes by with a lazy hum. 

Beneath the sleeping skies: 

"When the brook is low, and the ripples bright, 

As down the stream they go, 

Tlie pebbles are dry on the upper side. 

And dark and wet below. 

The tree that stood where the BoiFs athirst. 

And the mulleins first appear, 

Hath a dry and rusty-eoloi ed bark, 

And its leaves are curled and sere; 

But the dogwood and the hazel-bush 
Have clustered round the brook— 

Their roots have stricken deep beneath. 

And they have a verdant look. 

To the juicy leaf the grasshopper clings^ 

And be gnaws it like a file j 

Tlie naked stalks are withering by. 

Where he has been erewhile. 

The cricket hops on the glb^tering rock. 

Or pipes in tiie faded grass; 

The beetle’s wing is folded mute, 

Where the steps of the idler pass, 

Mrs. Smith is also the author of The Roman 
a tragedy in five acts, founded on the ex¬ 
emption of the city of Constantinople irom de¬ 
struction, hy the tribute paid by Theodorius to the 
conquering Attila, and Jacob Le sler^ a tragedy 
founded upon a well known dramatic incident in 
the colonial history of New York. 

She has also written The Western Captke, a 
novel, wliich appeared in 1842, and a fanciful 
prose tale, The Salamander ; a Legend for Christ¬ 
mas. In 1851 she published Woman and h&r 
Needs^ a volume on the Woman’s Rights question, 
of which Mrs, Smith has been a prominent advo¬ 
cate by her pen, and occasionally as a public 
lecturer. Her next publication, Bertha ana Lily., 
or the Parsonage of Beech Glen., a Romance., is 
a story of American country life. ** Her later 
works—excepting several serials in tine Herald 
of Health (18T0~1)—are Bald Eagle; or the Last 
of theRamapaughs.,\%%^\ The Newsboy ; Saga¬ 
more of Saco ; The TwoWixes; Kitty Howard*s 
Journal; and Destiny^ a Tragedy. 

6TREB7GTS FROM THE HILLS. 

Come up unto the hills—^thy strength is there. 

Oh, thou hast tarried long. 

Too long amid the bowers and blossoms fair. 

With notes of summer song. 
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Why dost thow tarry there? W'hat though the bird 
Pi|^ matin in the vale— 

THhe ploagh-hoy wlibtles to the loitering herd, 

Afi the red <myligfat faihi. 

Yet eome unto the hiJls, the old strong hills. 

And leare the stagiiant plain; 

Come to the giwhir.g of the newborn rills, 

As sing they to the main; 

And thoo with denizens of power shalt dwell 
Beyond demeaning care; 

Composed ujwn his rock, ’mid storm and fell, 

Tlie eagle sliaB be thera 

Come np unto tlie hills—the shattered tree 
Still clings unto the rock. 

And flingeth out his branches wild and free, 

To dare again the shock. 

Come where no fear is known: the seabird’s nest 
On the old hemlock swings. 

And thou shalt taste the gladness of unrest, 

And mount uj>o-n thy wings. 

Come up unto the hill?. The men of old— 

They of undimntetl wills— 

Grew jubila? t of heart, and strong, and bold, 

On the enduring hills— 

Where came the soiitidi: gs of the sea afar. 

Borne upward to the ear, 

And nearer grew the mom and midnight star. 

And God himself more near. 

ff'HW po®nt> 
mt «ed 

Sing, sing—Poet, sing 1 
With the thorn benciith thy brea::^, 

Robbing thee of all thy rest, 

Bidden thorn for ever thine, 

Therefore dost thou sit and twine 
Laj's of s<trrowir.g— 

Lavs that wake a mighty gladness. 

Spite of all their sorrowiiig saduess. 

Sing, sirg—Poet, sirg I 
It doth ease thee of thy sorrow— 

“ Darkling” singing till the morrow; 

Never weary of thy trust. 

Hoping, lovii g, as thou must. 

Let tUy musie rir g; 

Noble cheer it doth impart. 

Strength of will and stiength of heart. 

Sing, sing—Poet, sing! 

Thou art miule a human voice; 

Wherefore sliouldst thou not rejoice 
That tlie tears of thy mute brotlier 
Bearing pangs he may not smother, 

Tliiough thee are flowing— 

For his dim, unuttered grief, 

Hirough thy song hath found relief! 

Sing, sin^—Poet, sing! 

Join the music of the stars. 

Wheeling on their sounding cars;; 

Each responsive in its place 
To the choral hymn of space— 
lift, oh lift thy wing— 

And the thorn beneath Ihy breast. 

Though it pain, shall give thee rest 


CAROLINE M. KIRKLANB. 

Caroline M. Stansbttry was bom in the city 
of New York, Her grandfather was the author 
of several papular humorous verses on the events 


of the Revolution, which were published in Riv- 
ingtoirs Gazette and other newspapers of the 
time. Her father was a hoc»kselIer and publisher 
of New York. After bis death, the family re¬ 
moved to the western part of the state, where 
Miss Stausbiiry married Mr, 'VVilliain Kirkland.* 
After a residence of several years at Geneva, Mr. 
and Mrs. Kirkland removed to Michigan, where 
they resided for two years at Detrcat, and for six 
months in the interior, sixty miles west of the 
city. In 1643 they removed to the city of New 
York. 

Mrs. Kirkland’s letters from the West were so 
highly relished by the friends to whom they vvere 
addressed, that the w'riter was induced to ]>rei)ar6 
a volume from their contents. A Kew Borne — 
W7ioB Follow f ly Mrs, Mary darers^ appeared 



in 1839. Its delightful humor, keen observation, 
and fresh topic, made an immediate impression. 
Forest Life^ and Western Clearings^ gleanings 
from the same field, appeared in 184i and 1846. 

In 1846 Mrs. Kirkland published An Essay on 
the Life and Writings of Spemer^ accompanied 
by a reprint of the first book of the Fairy Queen. 
In July, 1847, she commenced the editorship of 
the Union Magazine,—a charge she continued for 
eighteen months, until the removal of the period¬ 
ical to Philadelphia, where it was published with 
the title of Sartaiii’s Magazine, when Prof. John 
S. Hart, an accomplished literary gentleman of 
that city, was associated with Mrs. Kirkland in 
the editorship. 


♦ Mr. Kirkland was a cultivated scholar, and at one time a 
memter of the Faculty of Hamilton ColU go. He was the 
author of a series of ldter»fr<mi Abrood, written after a resi¬ 
dence in Europe, and of numerous contiihutions to the peri¬ 
odical press, amotg which maybe mentioned, an ai tide-on 
the London Foreigrn Quarterly Eeviow, in the Columbian, 
“Enorlish and American Monthlies ’’in Oodey's Magazine, Our 
English Visitors ” in the Columbian, ‘‘The Tyranny of Public 
Opinion in the United States” in the Columbian, “The West, 
the Paradise of the Poor ” in the Democratic Review, and 
“ The United States Census for 1880 ” in Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Mj^zine. 

In 1846 Mr. Kirkland, not long before his death, commenced 
with the Rev. H. W. Bellows, the Christian Inquirer, a week¬ 
ly journal of the Unitarian denomination. 
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In 184S Mrs. Eirklfind Tl'iited Europe, and on 
her retiirfi two pleasant volumes of her 

letter'^ contrihntefl to the magazine (hiring her 
journey, with the tide Holidays Abroad^ or Europe 
from the West, 

In 1852 Mrs, Kirkland published The Etening 
Boo\ or FI eside Talh on MoraU and Manners,^ 
with Sketches of Western Life,, and in 1853, a 
coinpaiiion volume, A Bmh frr the Home Circle,, 
or Fit niliar Thoughts on Varitnis Topics^ Literary. 
Moral,, a id Social,, confedninganuniberof pleasant¬ 
ly written and sensible essays on topics of interest 
in every-day society, with a few brief stf>ries. In 
1853 she wrote the letterpress for The Booh of 
Home Beauty^ a holiday volume, containing the 
portraits of twelve American ladies. Mrs. Kirk¬ 
land’s text has no reference to these illustrations^ 
hut consists of a slight story of American socie¬ 
ty, intersparsed witli poetical quotations. 

Mrs. Kirkland’s writings are all marked by clear 
common sense, purity of style, and animated 
thought. H-t keen perception of character is 
brought to bear on the grave as well as humorous 
side of human nature, on its good points as well 
as its foibles. Ever in favor of a grac«*fal cultiva¬ 
tion of the mind, her satire is dirt^ted against the 
false refinements of artificial life as w’ell as th^ 
rude angularities of the back-wmkls. She writes 
always with heartiness, and it k not her fxult if 
the laugh which her humorous sketches of cha¬ 
racter excites is not a good-natured one, in -which 
the originals she has imrtrayed would do -well to 
join with the rest of the world. 

MEETIifO or THB “ 7EMALX B BK' E FIC’ M T SO C I E T Y .” 

At length came the much desired Tuesday, -whose 
destined event was the first meeting of the society, 
I had made preparations for such plain and ample 
cheer as is usual at such feminine gatherings, and 
began to think of arranging my dress -with the de¬ 
corum required by the occasion, -when, about one 
hour before the appointed time, came Mrs. Nippers 
and Miss Clinch, and ere they -were unshawled and 
unhooded, Mrs. Flyter and her three chiidren^—^tfae 
eldest four years, and the youngest six mouths. Then 
Mrs. Maggies and her crimson baby, four weeks old. 
Close on lier heels, Mrs. Briggs and her little boy of 
about three years’ standing, in a lorg tailed coat, 
with vest and decencies of scarlet Circassian. And 
there I stood in my gingham -wrapper and kitchen 
apron; much to my discomfiture and the undisguised 
surprise of the Female Beneficent Society. 

always calculate to be ready to begin at 
the time appointed,” remarked the gristle-lipped 
-widow, 

“ So do I ” responded Mrs. Flyter and Mrs. Mug- 
gles, both of whom sat the whole afternoon with 
baby on knee, and did not sew a stitch. 

“ What I isn’t there any work ready I” continued 
Mrs. Nippers, with mi astoukhed aspect; “ well, I 
did supp^ that such ffliart officers as we have would 
have prepared all beforehand. We always used to 
at the East.” 

Mrs. Skinner, who is really quite a pattern-woman 
in all that makes woman indispensable, viz., cookery 
and sewing, took up the matter quite warmly, just 
as I slipped away in disgrace to make tlie requisite 
reform in my costume. 

When I returned, the work was distributed, and 
the company broken up into little knots or coteries; 
every head bowed, and every tongue in full play. I 
took my seat at as great a distance from the sharp 
widow as might be,—^though it is vain to think of 


eluding a person of her ubiquity,—and reconnoitred 
the company who were done off” (indigenous) in 
first-rate style,” for this important occa'iion. There 
were nineteen women -with thirteen babies—or at 
least “ young ’uns,” (indigenous,) -who were not above 
gingerbrea4i Of these thirteen, nine held large 
chunks of gingerbread, or dough-nuts, in trust, for 
the benefit of the gowns of the society; the remain¬ 
ing four were supplied with bunches of maple- 
sugar, tied in hits of rag, and junned to their 
shoulders, or held dripping in the fingers of their 
mammas. 

Mrs. Flyter was “ slicked up ” for the occasion in 
the smiff-colored silk she was married in, curiously 
enlai^ed in the back, and not as voluminous in the 
floating pait as is the wasteful custom of the present 
day. Her three immense children, white-haired and 
blubber-lipped like their amiable parent, were in 
pink ginghams and blue-glass beads. Mrs. Nippers 
wore her unfailing brown merino and black apron; 
Miss Clinch her inevitable scarlet calico ; Mrs. Skin¬ 
ner her red merino, with baby of the same; Mrs. 
Ihiker shone out in her very choicest city finery, 
(where else could she show it, poor thing?) and « 
dozen other Mistre^es shone in their ’t other 
1 gowns,” and their tamboured collars. Mrs. Double^ 
day’s pretty black-eyed Dolly was neatly stowed in 
a small willow basket, where it lay looking about 
with eyes full of sweet wonder, behaving itself with 
marvellous quietness and discretion, as did most of 
the other little torments, to do them justice. 

Much consultation, deep and solemn, was held as 
to the most profitable kinds of work to be under¬ 
taken by the Society. Many were in favor of mak- 
ii'g up linen, cotton linen of course, hut Mrs. Nippers 
assured the company that shirts never used to sell 
well at the East, and therefore she was perfectly cer¬ 
tain timt they would not do here. Pincushions and 
such like feminilities were tlien proposed; but at 
these Mrs. Nippers held up both hand% and showed 
a double share of blue-white around her eyes. No¬ 
body about her needed pincushionsi and besides, 
-where should we get materials I Aprons, capes, caps, 
collars, were all proposed with the same ill suc¬ 
cess. At length Mrs. Doubleday, with an air of 
great deference, inquired what Mrs. Nippers would 
recommend. 

The good lady hesitated a little at this. It was 
more her for te to object to other people’s xdans, than 
to suggest better; but, after a moment’s conside¬ 
ration, she said she should think fancy-boxes, 
watch-cases, and alum-baskets, would he very pretty. 

A dead silence fell on tlie assembly, but of course 
it did not last long. Mrs. SkiniiCr went on quietly 
cuttii.g out shirts, and in a very short time furnished 
each member with a good supply of work, stating 
that any lady might take work h<Hne to finish if she 
liked. 

Mrs. Nippers took her work, and edged herself 
into a coterie of which Mr& Flyter had seemed till 
then the magnet Very soon I heard, “ I declare it’s 
a shame I” I don’t know what ’ll be done about it T 
“She told me so with her own mouth!” “ 0, but I 
was- there myself!” etc., etc., in many different 
voices; the interstices well filled with undistiiiguish- 
able whispers “ not loud hut deep.” 

It was not long before the active widow transferred 
her seat to another corner; Miss Clinch plying her 
tongue, not her needle, in a third. The whispers 
and the exclamations seemed to be gaining ground. 
The few silent members were inquiring for more 
work. 

“ Mrs, Nippers has the sleeve I Mrs. Nippers, have 
you finished that sleeve?” 

Ml'S. Nippers colored, said “ No,” and sewed four 
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etitclies. At length the “ storm grew loud apace.” 

It will br«ik up the rocietT-” 

**What is tliatr asked iliu Loubleday, in her 
sharp treble. ‘"What is it, Mrs. Nipj>€rs? You 
know all about it.” 

Mrs. Kipf ers replied that she only knew what she 
had heard, etc., etc., but, after a little urgii g, con¬ 
sented to inform the company in general, that there 
was great disfati&faction In the LeighWliood; 
that those "who lived in lo^-homes at a little dis¬ 
tance fi-om the village, liad not been invited to join 
the society; and aho that many people thought 
twentT-five cents ouite too high for a yearly sub¬ 
scription. 

Many looked aghast at this. Public opinion is 
nowhere so strongly felt as in this country, among 
new settlers. And as maiiy of the present com¬ 
pany still lived in log-houses, a tender string was 
touched. 

At length, an old lady, who had sat quietly in a 
comer all the afternoon, looked up from behind the 
great woollen sock the was knittii g— 

“Well, nowl that’s queer!” said she, addressirg 
Mrs, Isippera with an air of simjdicity simplified. 
“ Miss Turner told me you went round her neigh¬ 
borhood last Friday, and told that Miss Clavers and 
Miss Jikinner despised every body that lived in log- 
houses ; and you know you told Miss Briggs that 
you thought twenty-five cents was too much; didn’t 
she, Miss Briggs?” Mrs. Briggs iio<lded. 

The widow blushed to the very centre of her 
jmle eyes, but “ e’en though vanquished,” she lost 
not her assurance. “'Why, Pm sure I only said 
that we only paid twelve-aiid-a-haif cents at the 
East; and as to log-houses, I don’t know, 1 can’t just 
recollect, but I didn’t say more than others did.” 

But human nature could not bear up against the 
mortification ; at d it had, after all, the scarce credi¬ 
ble efi’ect of makii g Mrs. Nippers sew in silence for 
some time, and cany her colors at half-mast the re¬ 
mainder of tlie afternoon. 

At tea each lady took one or more of her babies 
in her lap and much grabbing ensued. Tliose who 
wore calicoes seemed in good spirits and appetite, 
for gi'een tea at least, but those who had unwai ily 
sported silks and other unwashables, looked acid and 
uncomfortable. Cake flew about at a great rate, 
and the milk and water, which ought to have quiet¬ 
ly gone down sundry juvenile throats, was spirted 
witoout mercy into various wriy faces. But we 
got through. The astringent refieslimeiit produced 
usual crisping ©fleet upon the vivacity of the 
company. Talk ran high upon almost all Montaeu- 
tian themes. 

“ Bo you have any butter now ?” “ When are you 
going to raise your Barn I” '‘Is your n^an a goirg 
to kill this week ?” “ I ha’n’t seen a bit of meat 

these six weeka” “W''as you to meetin’ last Sab¬ 
bath I” “ Has Miss White got any wool to sell ?” 
“ Bo tell if you’ve been to Detroit ?” “ Are you out 
of candles?” “Well, I should think &'aiah Teals 
wanted a new gown 1” “ I hope we shall have milk 
in a week or two,” and so on ; for, be it known, that, 
in a state of society like ours, the bare necessaries 
of life are subjects of sufficient interest for a good 
deal of conversation. More thnn one truly respecta¬ 
ble woman of our neighborhood has told me, that it 
is not very marry years since a moderate allow¬ 
ance of Indian meal and potatoes was literally all 
that fell to their dbare of this rich world for weeks 
together. 

“ Is your daughter Isabella well?” asked Mrs. Nip¬ 
pers of me solemnly, pointir:g to little Bell who sat 
muricliiiig her bread and bntter, half asleep, at tire 
fragmentious tables 


“Yes, I believe so, look at her cheeks.” 

“ Ah, yes! it was her cheeks 1 was looking at. They 
are so very rosy. I have a little niece who is the 
very image of her. I never see Isabella W’ilh.out 
thii.kii g of Jerushy; and Jerushy is n.ost di eadlully 
scrofulous ” 

Satisfied at having made me uncomfortable, 
Mra Nippers turned to Mrs. Boubleday, who was 
trottirg her pretty babe with her usual proud 
fondness. 

“Don’t you think your baby breathes rather 
strar gely ?” said the tormenter. 

“ Breathes! bow!” said the poor thing, off her 
guard in an instant. 

“ Why, rather croupish, I think, if /am any judge. 
I have never had ai y children of my own to be 
sure, but 1 was with Mrs. Green’s baby when it died, 
and- 

“ Come, weTl he off!” said Mr. Boubleday, w’ho 
had come for his spouse. Don’t mind the envious 
vixen ”—aside to his Polly. 

Just then, somebody on the opposite side of the 
room happened to say, speakii g of some cloth affair, 
“ Mrs. N ippers says it ought to be spoi ged.” 

“Well, sporge it then by all means,” said Mr, 
Boubleday, “ r:obody else knows half as much about 
sponging:” and, wuth wife and baby in tow, off 
walked the laughing Philo, leaving the widow abso¬ 
lutely transfixed. 

“What could Mr. Boubleday mean by that?” waa 
at length her indignant exclai^tion. 

Nobody spoke. 

“ 1 am sure,” continued the crest-fallen Mrs. Cam- 
paspe, with an attempt at a scornful giggle, “ I am 
sure if any body underatood him, I would be glad to 
know what he did mean.” 

“ Well now, I can tell you,” said the same simple 
old lady in the corner, who had let out the secret of 
Ml'S. Nippers’s morning walks. "" Some folks call that 
sponging \v\iQn you go about getting your dinner 
here and your tea there, and sieh like; as you know 
you and Meesy there does. That was what he mea it, 
1 guess.” And the old lady quietly put up her knit¬ 
ting and prepared to go ho ne. 

There have been times when I have thought that 
almost any degree of courtly duplicity would be 
referable to tiie hrusquerie of some of my neigli- 
ors: but on this occasion I gave all due credit to a 
simple and downright way of stating the plain truth. 
The scrofulous hint probably brightened my mental 
and moral vision somewhat. 

Mrs. Nippers’s claret cloak and green bonnet, and 
Miss Clinch’s ditto ditto, were in earnest requisition, 
and I do not think that either of them spent a day 
out that week. 

HOSPITALITY. 

Like many other virtues, hospitality is practised 
in its perfection by the poor. If the rich did their 
shdre^ how would the woes of this world be lighten¬ 
ed! how would the diffusive blessing irradiate a 
•wider and a wider circle, until the vast confines of 
society would bask in the reviving ray! If every 
forlorn widow whose heart bleeds over the recollec¬ 
tion of past happiness made bitter by contrast with 
present poverty and sorrow, found a comfortable 
home in the ample establishment of her rich kins¬ 
man ; if every young man struggling for a foothold 
on the slippery soil of life, were cheered and aided 
by the countenance of some neighbor whom fortune 
had endowed with the power to confer happiness; 
if the lovely girls, shrinking and delicate, whom we 
see every day toiling timidly for a mere pittance to 
sustain frail life and guard the sacred remnant of 
gentility, were taken by the hand, invited and en 
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eonra^ed, by ladies wbe i^m tbem by vitb a cold 
JJ 01 —t>iii where shall we stop in enumerating the 
coses in wliicli true, ge lial hoipitalitv, practised by 
the rich ungru igiiigly, without a selfish drawback— 
in short, pra *tise I as the poor practise it—would 
prove a fouiitaio of ble^ed.ieas, iilinost an antidote 
to half the keener miseries under which society 
groans! 

Yes: the prmr—and children—understand hos¬ 
pitality after the pure model of Christ and hisap€>s- 
ties. We can cite two instances, both true. I 

In the western woo k, a few jtm% since, lived a 
very indigent IriA faimly. Their Ic^-cabin scarce¬ 
ly proteete I them fmoa the weather, and, the potato 
fiel I made b it poor fur the numerous rosy 

cheeks that sh&m through the unstopped chinks 
when a stranger was lowing by. Yet when another 
Irish family poorer sfall, and way-woRi, and travcl- 
soile 1 , stopped at tfieir door—children, household 
goods and a!l—^they not only receivetl and e iter- 
tairie 1 them for the night, but kept them man j days, 
sliaring with this family, as numerous as t!ie!r own, 
the one room and loft which made up tlieir poor 
dwelling, and treating them in all respects as if they ; 
had been invite I g iesta. And the mother of the 
same family, on hearing of the death of a widowed 
sister who had Uvel in New York, immediately set 1 
on foot an inquiry as to tiie residence of the chil- | 
dren, with a view to coming all the way to the city ' 
to tiike the orphans home to her own house and 
bring them up with her own children. We never 
heard whether the search was successful, for the cir¬ 
cumstance occurred about the time that we were 
leaving that part of the country; but that the iideii- 
tion w;is sincere, and would be carried into effect if 
possible, there was no shadow of doubt. 

As to the children and their sincere, generous 
little hearts, we were goir^ to say, that one asked 
his mother, in all seriousness, “ Mamma, why don’t 
you ask the poor when you have a party? 

Doesn’t it say so in the Bilde f** A keen reproof 
and unanswerable. 

The nearest we rec<^l©ct to have observed to this 
coBStraetkm the saered injunction, among those 
who umit be called the rich—in eontradisrinctkni to 
those whtun we usually call the poor, though our 
kind friends were far from being what the world consi¬ 
ders rich—was in the case of a city family, who lived 
well, and who always on a Christmas day, Thanks¬ 
giving, or other festival time, when a dinner more 
generous than ordinary smoked upon the board, 
took care to invite their homeless friends who 
lived somewhat poorly, or uncomfortably—^tlie 
widow from her low-priced be»ardiag house; the 
young clerk, perhaps, far from his father’s comforta¬ 
ble fireside; the daily teacher, whose only deficien¬ 
cy lay in the purse—th^ were the guests cheered 
at tliis truly hospitable board; and cheered heartily 
—^not with cold, half-reluetant divility, but with the 
warmest welcome, and the pl^saat appendix of the 
long, merry evening witfi mosie i»d games, and the 
frolic dance after the |»a»o- We would not be un¬ 
derstood give as a solitary inshiace, but we 
wish we knew of many sudi. 

The forms of society are in a b%b d^ree inimical 
to true hospitality. Pride has crushed genuine social 
feeling out of too many hearts, and the consequence is 
a cold sterility of intercourse, a soul-^flingceremoni- 
ousness, a^eepless vigilance for self, totally incompa¬ 
tible with that free, Sowing, genial inteiwurse with 
humanity, so nourishing to all the better fe^ings. Tlie 
sacred love of home—that panacea for many of life’s 
ills—suffers with the rest. Few people have homes 
nowadays. The fine, eheerful, every-day parlor, with 
its table covered with the impl^nenta of real occu¬ 


pation and real amiisemeiit; mamma on the sofa, 
with her needle; grandmamma in her great chair, 
knitting; pu«y winking at the fire between them, 
is gone. In its place we have two gorgeous rooms, 
arrange^! for company but empty of human life; 
tables covereil with g iudy, ostentations, and useless 
articles—a rerj mockery of anything like rational 
pastime—^the light of hoiven as cautiously excluded 
as the delicious nuBic of free, childish voices; 
every member of the family wandering in forlorn 
lonelin^ or huddled in some “back room” or 
“ basement,” in which are collected the only means of 
comfort left them under this miserable arrangement. 
'Hiis is the substitute which hundredsof peofde accept 
in place of home I Shall we look in such places for 
hospitality? As soon expect figs from thistles. 
Invitations there wiE be occasionaily, doubtless, for 
“ society ” expects it; but let a country cousin pre¬ 
sent himself^ and see whether hi will be put into 
the state apartments Let no infirm and indigent 
relative expect a jdace under mich a root Lei not 
even tlie humble mdividual who placed the stepping- 
stone which led to that fortune, ask a sham m 
the abundance which would never have had a be¬ 
ginning but for his tuuely aid. “ We have changed 
all that!” 

But setting aside the hospitality which has any 
reference to duty or obligation, it is to be feared that 
the other kind—that which is exercised for the sake 
of the pleasure it brings—is becoming more and 
more rare among us. The deadly strife of emula¬ 
tion, the ma<i pursuit of wealth, the suspicion 
engendered by rivalry, leave little chance for the 
spontaneity, the alandon, the hearty sympathy 
which give the charm to social meetings and make 
the exercise of hospitality one of the highest pleas¬ 
ures. We have attempt^ to dignify our simple re¬ 
publicanism by far-away melancholy iiniti^ions of 
the Old World; but the incongruity betweea these 
forms and the tme spirit of our xnsstitutlow xa such, 
that all we gain is a Wld emptiiie^ gilded over with 
vulgar ^ow. Real dignity, such as that of John 
Adams when he lived among his country neighbors 
as if he had never seen a court, we are learning to 
despise. We persist in making ourselves the laugh¬ 
ing-stock of really refined people, by forsaking our 
true ground and attempting to stand upon that which 
shows our deficiencies to the greatest disadvantage. 
When shall we learn that the “ spare feast—a radish 
and an egg,” if partaken by the good and the culti- 
vate<l, has a charm which no expense can purchase? 
When shall we look at the spirit rather than the 
semblance of things—when give up the shadow for 
the substance? 

In 1857, Mrs. Kirkland published 
George Waehingtm (New York, ISmo, pp. 51fi), 
an agreeable narrative, in which his personal 
and domestic life is particularly set forth, with 
original passages from the diaries and papers pre- 
^rved in the archives at Washington. Subse¬ 
quently to this, Mrs. Kirkland compiled a 
selection of poetry, entitled The School-GirVe 
Garland^ publish^ by Mr. Scribner in New 
York. Her later years were given to the cause 
of education and philanthropy. At the out¬ 
break of the war of the rebellion she became 
actively engaged in various deeds of charity and 
beneficence connected with the alleviation of 
the sufferings of the poor, brought on by the 
struggle. It was in prosecution of these dis¬ 
interested labors, while employed in the conduct 
of the great sanitary fair in New York, that, in 
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the midst of her benevolent exertions, she was 
stricken by paralysis, and died suddenly on the 
morning of tiie 5th April, 1864. 

In a funeral discourse at All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Kew York, the Rev. Dr. S. K. Lothrop, 
of Boston, paid a deserved tribute to her merits 
as a writer, her originality and freshness ” in 
composition, and the purity, disinterestedness, 
and amiability of her character. 

P. HAHILTOS’ MYEBS 

Is the anthor of a scries of wcdl -written, popnlar 
American historical romances, commencing with 
The First of the Knicherhid'ere^ a tale of 1678, 
published by Putnam in 1848, and sj>eedily tbl- 
lowed by The Ttning Fattoon^ or Chr'stmas in 
1690, The King^of the Jlurms^ and, The Pris¬ 
oner of the Border^ a Tale of 1888. Mr. Myers 
is also the author of five prize tales, for three of 
which, Bell Brandon^ or the Great Kentrip Es- 
tatOy The Miser’'s Heir^ and The Van Veldons^ 
he received two himdr^ dollars each, from the 
Philadelphia Dollar Fewspaper, The others were 
entitled The Gold Cruxhers^ and Ellen Welles^ or 
the ^ge of Fort Btanwix. 


These stories are of a plearing sentiment, and 
neat in description. The author is a native of 
I^ew York, born in Herkimer -village, Herkimer 
county, in August, 1812. He is a lawyer by pro¬ 
fession, and now a resident of Brooklyn, New 
Y^ork. In addition to his sto^'-teUlng faculty, Mr. 
Myers is an agreeable es ayist In 1841 he deli¬ 
vered a poem, Bcnerice^ before the Euglossian So¬ 
ciety of Geneva College. 

THOMAS MACKELIAE 

Was bom in the city of New York, Anguri; 12, 
1812. His lather came from Scotland to New 
York, and married into the Brasher family, once 
possessed of a considerable portion of the city 
lands. Young MacHellar was provided with a 
good education by his father, whose failing for¬ 
tunes soon required his son’s aid. Compelled 
early in life to seek a living, he learnt the busi¬ 
ness of a printer, and among other engagements 
in the calling beiime ])roof-readerin the office of 
Messrs. Harper h Brothers, doubtless qualified 
for the post by a diligent application to books which 
had bewme habitual to him. At this time in his 
seventeenth year, lie constantly penned verses. 

In 1888 he left New Y^ork for Philadelphia, en-* 
tered the stereotype foundry of Mr. L. Johnson 
as proof-reader, became foreman, and finally a 
partner in this imfiortant establishment, to which 
he is now attached. 

Mr. MacHellar’s volumes of poetry, Droppings 
from the Hearty or Ooeasiorml Poems^ published 
in 1844, and Lines for the Gentle and Dmng in 
1858, are written with earnestness and fluency, 
inspired by a devotional spirit and a tender 
feeling to the claiiiH of family and friendship, ex¬ 
pressive of the author’s hopeful and hearty strug¬ 
gle with the world. They indicate a courage 



which meets with success in life, and a sympathy 
which finds a ready response from the good and 
intelligent. 



True to his Scottish lineage Mr. MacKellar has 
a turn for humor as well as sentiment in his 
verses. His volume, TanCs FortnigMs Ramhle 
and other Poems^ puts his notions and opinions 
vented in the course of a holiday excursion on 
the Hudson River in a highly agi*eeable light, as 
the record of a manly personal experience. 

A. POET AND HIS SONO. 

He was a man endowed like other men 
With sti’aiige varieties of tiiought and feeling: 
His bread was earned by daily toil; yet when 
A pleasing fancy o’er his mind came stealing, 

He set a trap and snared it by his art. 

And hid it in the bosom of his heart. 

He nurtured it and loved it as his own, 

And it became obedient to his beck; 

He fixed his name on its submissive neck. 

And graced it with all graces to him kno-wn^ 

And then he bade it lift its wing and fly 
Over the earth, and sing in every ear 
Some soothing sound the sighful soul to cheer, 
Some lay of love to lure it to the sky, 

BINGING ON THE WAY. 

Far distant from my father’s house 
I would no longer stay. 

But gird^ my soul and hasten on, 

And sing upon my way I 
And sing! and sii gl 
And sing upon the way 1 

The skies are dark, the thundiers roU, 

And liglitnii.gs round me play; 

Let me but feel my Saviour near, 
ril sing upon the way! 

And sing! and sing I 
And sing upon my way I 

The night is long and drear, I cry • 

O when will come the day I 
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I see the morning-star arise, 

AuJ sing upon the way! 

Aod si gl and sii g ! 

And sii.g up<in my way I 

WTien care and sichness bow my frame. 

And all my i^iowers deeav, 
ril ask Him for his promised grace. 

And sing upon the way 1 
And sing I and sing! 

And si. g u|K)a mj way! 

Hell not forsake me when Tm old. 

And weak, and blind, and grey; 

Ill lean upon his faitbfulne^ 

And sing upon the way! 

And sing! and si gl 
And sing upon my way I 

Wh^ grace sliall bear me home to Gch>— 
HMTobed of mtirtal clay, 
m enter in the pearly gat^ 

And sing upon the way! 

And sing! and sing! 

An everlasting day! 

**IiL 1866 Mr. MacHellar published The Am^- 
wan Printer^ a hand-b<>ok of Typography. 
Seven years later appeared Rhymes Atweevr- 
TimeSj a collection of his earlier x>oems, supple¬ 
mented by Khymes of Common Life, Sonnets, 
and Eeligious Ehymes of marked spirituality. 

**GEITTLE HUMANTTIES- 

Shoe the horse aT>d shoe the mare; 

Never let the Iioof go bare : 

Trotting over flinty stones 
Wears away the hardest bones. 

Life has many a stony street 
Even to the toughest feet: 

Men the sturd est find it so 
Ere through half of life they go. 

Streaks of blood are on the way. 

Trod by humans every day. 

Seen by love’s anoini^ eye 
While the blinded world goes by. 

Tea, if all the sighs were caught 
W'herewithal the air is fraught, 

W’hat a g3ile would sweep the skies 
Laden with man's miseries ! 

Gently, then, O brother man! 

Do the utmost good you can: 

Goo approveth e'en the least 
Deed of ruth to man or beast. 

2>elay the violets? 

Oh where’s my early violets t 
^Tis time they were 
Again astir. 

My pretty, modest, blue-eyed pets I 

I look’d for them but yestermom — 

For every day * 

I pass tliat way — 

To see if they had yet been bom. 

ril seek again to-morrow noon : 

The ice and snow 
Went long ago. 

So I expect my darlings soon. 

Then I will take my children there. 

And bid them see 
How modesty 

May make the lowliest more than fair. 
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**TO A TBOrBLESOME ELT- 

What! here again, indomitable pest! 

Thou plagu'st me like a pepper-tempered sprite; 
Thou makest me the butt of all thy spite, 

And bitest me, and biwzest as in jest. 

Ten times I’ve closed my heavy lids in vain 
This early mom to court an hour of sleep; 

For thou— tormentor ! —constantly doth keep 
Thy whizzing tones resounding through my 
brain, 

Or lightest on my sensitive nose, and there 
Thou trimm’st thy wings and shak’st thy legs of 
hair; 

Ten times I’ve raised my hand in haste to smite. 
But thou art oflf; and ere I lay ray head . 

And fold mine arms in quiet on my bed, 

Thou com’st again — and tak’st another bite. 

As Uncle Toby says, “The world is wide 
Enough for thee and me.” Then go, I pray. 
And through this world do take some other way. 
And let us travel no more side by side. 

Go, live among the flowers; go anywhere; 

Or to the empty sugar-hogshead go. 

That standeth at the grocer’s store below; 

Go. suit thy ta«te with anything that’s there. 
There’s his molasses-measure, there’s his cheese, 
And ham and herring: — What! will nothing 
please ? 

Presumptuous imp I then die!—But no! I’ll 
smite 

Thee not; for thou, perchance, art young in days, 
And rather green as yet in this world's ways; 

So live and suffer — age may set thee right. 

earth’s noblest men. 

Some men are bom t* endure the toil and strife 
And heavy burdens of the earth. They are 
The pillars in the temple of this life. 

Its .strength and ornamettl; or, hidden far 
Beneath, they form its firm foundation-stone. 

In nobleness they stand distinct and lone. 

Yet other men upon them lean, and fain 
(Such selfishness in human bosoms swells) 

Would lay on them the weight of their own pain. 
Where greatness is, a patient spirit dwells; 

They least repine who bear and suffer most; 

In calm and stern endurance they sustain 
The ills whereof ignoble minds complain; 

And in their lot they stand, nor weakly sigh 
nor boast. 


WILLIAM STAEBUCK MAYO. 

Hs. Mato is a descendant from the Rev. John 
Mayo, a clerg^-mao of an ancient English family, 
who came to Hew England in 1630, and was the 
first pastor of the South Ohurch at Boston. On 
his mother’s side he traces his descent through 
the Starhuck family to the earliest settlers of 
Nantucket. He was bom at Ogdensburg, on the 
northern jfrontier of New York, whither the 
femily had removed in 1812, and was educated 
at the school of the Rev. Josiah Ferry, a teacher 
of h%h local reputation. At the age of twelve 
years he entered the aciidemy of Potsdam, where 
he received a good classical education; and at 
seventeen commenced the study of medicine at 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in the 
city of New York. After receiving his diploma, 
in 1833, he devoted himself for several years to 
the practice of his profession. He then, urged in 
part by thejinrsuit of health and in part by the 
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love of adventure, determined to maie a tour of 
exploration to the interior of Africa. He was 
prevented, however, from penetrating farther 
than the Barhary States. After an excursion in 
Spain he returned home. 



In 1849 Br. Mayo published Kaloola\ or 
to the Kumri^ a work which 

he had wn-itten some time before. It purports to 
be the Autobiography of Jonathan Romer, a 
youth who, after various romantic and marvellous 
ailventores in his native American woods, goes to 
Africa, where he rivals Munchausen in his travel¬ 
ler’s experiences. He finally penetrates to a 
purely fictitidus Utopia, where he indulges in 
some quiet satire at the usages of civilization, 
and in his description of the great city of the 
region furnishes some valuable hints on nmnici- 
p^ s^anitary reform. He marries Kaloolah, a 
beautiful princess —^ not too dark for a brunette” 
—^whom he has rescued from a i^ve barraooon 
and protected through many snbseqnent scenes 
of dimger, and settles down to domestic felidty 
in the city of KIQoain. 

The story is crowded with exciting and varied 
incident, and the interest is maintained through- 
ont with dramatic skill. 

Kaloolah was favorably received by the public, 
and was followed in 1850 by The Berber^ or the 
Mountaineer of the Atlm^ a story the scene of 
which is laid in Africa at the close of the seven¬ 
teenth century. It is of more regular construc¬ 
tion than Kaloolah, and equally felicitous in dra¬ 
matic interest. Both abound in descriptions of 
the natural scenery and savage animals of the 
tropics and other regions, minu^ly accurate in 
scientific detail. 

Dr. Mayo’s next volume was a collection of 
short tales, which he had previously published 
anonymously in magazines, with the title sug¬ 
gested by the prevalent California excitement 
of the day —Romance JTmt from the Historic 
Placer, He soon after married and spent a year 
or two in Europe, Since his return he has resided 
in-New York. 


**'*Dr. Mayo in 1872 published Kerer Again,, 
“a tale with a tail, and this tail without sting 
or venono.” It is a picture of life in New York 
city at the date of writing, with the foibles and 
whirl of its social and commercial circles de¬ 
picted by a master of satire. In the brilliancy 
of some of its delineations it calls to mind that 
masterpiece of social satire, Vanity Fair, though 
not gifted with that artistic delicacy which con¬ 
stitutes the latter a living power in literature 
for purity and reform. 

A II02i TS tits: path. 

It was early on the morning of the sixth, that, 
accompanied by Kaloolah and the lively Clefenha, I 
ascended the bank for a final reconiioissaiiee of the 
country on the other bank of the river. It was not 
my intention to wander far, but, allured by the 
beauty of the scene, an<i the promise of a still better 
view from a higher crag, we moved along the edge 
of the bank until we hal got nearly two miles from 
our camp. At this point the line of the bank curved 
towards the river so as to make a beetling promon¬ 
tory of a hundred feet perpendicular descent. The 
gigantic trees grew quite on the brink, many of 
them throwing their long arms far over the shore 
below. The trees generally grew wide apart, and 
there was little or no underwood, but many of the 
trunks were wreathed with the verdure of parasites 
and creepers, so as to shut up, mostly, the forest 
vistas with immense columns of green leaves and 
flowers. The stems of some of these creepei*8 were 
truly wonderful: one, from which depended large 
hunches of scarlet berries, had, not unfrequently, 
stems as large as a man’s body. In some cases, one 
huge plant of this kind, ascending with an incalcu¬ 
lable prodigality of lig’dn, by innumerable convolu¬ 
tions, would stretch itself out, and, embracing seve¬ 
ral trees in its folds, mat them together in one dense 
mass of vegetation. 

Suddenly we noticed that the usual sounds of the 
forest had almost ceased around us. Beep in the 
woods we could still hear the chattering of monkeys 
and the screeching of parrots. Kever before had our 
presence created any alarm among the denizens of 
the tree-tops; or, if it had, it had merely excited to 
fresh clamour, without putting them to flight. We 
looked around for the cause of this shdden retreat. 

** Perhaps,” I replied to Kaloolah’s inquiry, “ there 
is a storm gathering, and they are gone to seek a 
shelter deeper in the wood.” 

We advanced close to the edge of the bank, and 
looked out into the broad daylight that poured 
down from above on flood and field. There was 
the same bright smile on the distant fields and hills; 
the same clear sheen in the deep water; the same 
lustrous stillness in the perfumed air; not a single 
prognostic of any commotion among the elements. 

I placed my gun against a tree, and took a seat 
upon an exposed portion of one of its roots. Count¬ 
less herds of animals, composed of quaggas, zebras, 
gnus, antelopes, hart-beests, roeboks, springboks, 
buffalos, wild-boars, and a^dozen other kinds, for 
which my recollection of African travels furnished 
no names, were roaming over the fields on the other 
side of the river, or quietly reposing in the shade of 
the scattered mimosas, or beneath the groups of 
lofty palms, A herd of thirty or forty tall ungainly 
figures came in sight, and took their way, with awk¬ 
ward but rapid pace, across the plain. I knew them 
at once to be giraffes, although they were the fii-st 
that we had seen. I was straining my eyes to dis¬ 
cover the animal that pursued them, when Kaloolah 
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called to me to come to her. She was abcmt fifty 
yards farther down the stream than where I was 
sittiLg. With an unaccountable degree of careless¬ 
ness, I arose and went towar«ls her, leaving my gun 
leaning against tiie tree. As I advanced, she ran 
out to the extreme point of the little promontory I 
have mentioned, where her maid was standing, and 
pointed to sometidr.g over the edge of the clit£ 

" Oh, Jon’than I she exclaime 1, “ what a curious 
and beautiful flower! Come, and try if you can get 
it for me I ” 

Advancing to the crest of the eliff, we stood look¬ 
ing down its precipitous sides to a point some twenty 
feet below, where grew a bunch of wild honeysuefclesL 
Suddenly a startling noise, like the roar of thunder, 
or like the boom of a thirty-two |>ounder, idled 
tlirough the wood, fairly slinking the sturdy trees, 
and literally making tiie ground quiver beneath our 
feet. Again it came, that appalling and iiidescribar 
bly awful sound! and so close as to completely stun 
us. Roar upon roar, in quick succession, now an¬ 
nounced the comil g of the king of beasts. The 
lion! the lion!—Oh, God of mercy, where is my 
gunf” I started forward, but it was too late. 
Alighting, with a magnificent bound, into the open 
space in front of us, the monster stopped, as if some¬ 
what taken aback by the novel appearance of his 
quarry, and erouchii g his huge carcass close to the 
ground, uttered a few deep snuflSii^ sounds, not 
unlike the preliminary crankings and gr«>wlii gs of a 
heavy steam-engiue, when it fcst feels the pressure 
of the steam. 

He was, indeed, a monster!—fully twice as laige 
as the largest specimen of his kind that wr.s ever 
condemned, by gaping curiosity, to the eoiifinemeiit 
of the cage. His body was har«lly less in size tlism 
tJiat of a dray-horse; his paw as large as the foot of 
an elephant; wliile his head!—what can be said of 
such a head f Concentrate the fu^, tlie power, the 
capacity and the disposition for evil of a dozen thun¬ 
der-storms into a round globe, about two feet in 
diameter, and one would Mien be able to get an idea 
of the terrible expreseioii ihai head and fiaee, en- 
veBope*! and set o# as it was by the dark frame-work 
of bristliLg mane. 

The lower jaw rested upon the ground; the 
mouth was slightly open, showing the ixiws of white 
teeth and the blood-red gums, from which the lijis 
•were retracted in a majestic and rig’at kingly grin. 
The brows and the skin around the eyes w’ere corru¬ 
gated into a splendid glory of radiant wrinkles, in 
the ce tre of which glowe 1 two small globes, like 
ojxtis, but wdth a dusky lustrousness that no opal 
ever yet attained. 

For a few moments he remained motionless, and 
then, as if satisfied with the result of his close j 
scrutiny, he began to slide along the ground towards 
us; slowly one monstrous paw was protruded after 
the other; slowly the huge tufleil tail waved to and 
fro, sometimes strildi:g hk hcdkiw flanks^ and oc¬ 
casionally ecHuing down upon the ground with a 
sound like the fSamng of heavy clods upon a coffin. 
There could be no doubt of his intention to charge 
us, when near enough for a sprii^ 

And was there no hope! Kot the slightest, at 
least for myself It wits barely possible that one 
victim would satisfy him, or that, in the contest that 
was about to take place, I migh^ if he did not kill 
me at the first Mow, so wound him as to indispoee 
him for any further exercise of his power, and that 
thus Kaloolah would escape. As for me, I felt that 
my time had come. "With no we^on but my long 
knife, what chance was tliere against such a mon¬ 
ster ? I cast one look at the gun that was leaning 
so carelessly against the tree beyond him, and 


' thought how easy it would be to send a bullet 
through one of those glowing eyes into the depths 
of that savage brain. Kever was there a fairer 
mark! But, alas! it was impcmible to reach tlie 
gun! Truly, **there was a lion in tlic path." 

I turned to Kaloolah, w!iO was a little behind me. 

I Her face expressed a variety of emotions; she could 
not speak or move, but she stretchetl out her hand, 
as if to pull me back. Behind her crouched the 
black, whose features weie contracted mto the 
awful grin of intense tenor; she was too muck 
frightened to scream, but in her face a tlu'usand 
yells of agony and fear were incarnated. 

I remember not precisely what I aaid, bnt, in the 
I fewest words, I intimated to Kaloolah tliat the lion 
! would, probably, be satisfied w’ith attacking me; 
that she must run by us as soon as he sprat g upmi 
me, and, returning to the camp, waste no time, but 
set out at once under the charge of Hugh and Jack, 
fehe made no reply, and I waited for none, but, 
facing the monster, advanced slowly towards him— 
the kiiife was firmly grasped in my right hand, my 
left side a little turned towards him, and my left 
ann raised, to ^lard as much as possible against the 
first crushing blow of his paw. Further than tiiis I 
had formed no plan of battle. In such a contest the 
mind has but little to do—all depends upon the in¬ 
stinct of the muscles; and well for a man if good 
trainir g has develop^ that instinct to the highest. 
I felt that I could trust mine, and that my brain 
need not bother itself as to the manner my muscles 
were going to act 

\Yit!iin thirty feet of my huge foe I stopped— 
cool, calm as a statue; not an emotion agitate me, 
]So hope, no fear: death was too certain to permit 
either passion, Thei e is something in the conviction 
of the immediate inevitableness of death that re¬ 
presses fear; w’e are tlien compelled to take a better 
look at the kii.g of terrors, and we find that he is 
not so formidable as we imagjned. Look at him 
witii averted glanees and hall^loeed eyes, and he 
has a most imposing, overawing preseU'Ce; Mit face 
him, eye to eye; grasp his. prafered- iMd mam- 
fully, and he sinks Inm a right royal persona^ 
into a contemptible old gate-keeper on the turnpike 
of life. 

I had time to think of many things, although it 
must not be supposed from tlie leisurely way in which 
I here tell the stoiy that the wdiole affair occupied 
much time. Like lightning, fiashing from link to 
link along a chain comluctor, did memory illuminate, 
almost simultaneously, the chain of incidents that 
measured my path in life, and that connected the 
resent vrith the past. I could see the whole of my 
ack tnick “ blazed ” as clearly as ever was a for^ 
path by a woodman’s axe; and ahead! ah, there 
was not much to see ahead! *Twa3 but a short 
view; death hedged in the scene. In a few mkmtes 
my eyes would be opened to the pleasant sights 
b^ond; but, for the present, d^th commanded all 
attention. And such a death! But why such a 
death? What better death, except on the battle¬ 
field, in defence of one’s country t To be killed by 
a lion ! Surely there is a spice of dignity about it, 
maugre the being eaten afterwards. Suddenly the 
monster stopped, and erected his tail, stiff and mo¬ 
tionless, in the air. Strange as it may seem, the 
eonc<fit occurred to me that the motion of his tail 
had. acted as a safety-valve to the pent up mus¬ 
cular energy witliin: “ He has shut the steam off 
from the ’scape-pipe, and now he turns it on to his 
locomotive machinery. God have mercy upon me I 
—He comes!” 

But he did not come! At the instaiEli the light 
figure of Kaloolah rushed past me; “ Fly, fly, Jon- 
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TRan I ” she mldly exclaimed, as she dashed forward 
directly towar.Is the lion. Quick as thought, 1 
divioed her p irpose, an 1 spnng after her, grasping 
her dress and pulling her forcibly back aliuost from 
within those formidable jaws. Tne astoaished ani¬ 
mal give several junps siieways and backwards, 
an 1 stopped, crouching to the ground and growling 
and ladling his siles with renewed fury. He was 
cle irly taken aback by our unexpecte 1 chaise upon 
hi n, but it w IS evidsat that he was not to be 
frighte led into abnulniing his prey. His mouth 
■Wi 5 mile up for us, aid there co ild be no doubt, if 
his motions were a little slow, that he considered us 
as good as gorge L 

‘‘ Fly, fly, Jonathon!” exclaimel Kaloolah, as she 
strng^'eJ to b.-eik from, my grasp. “Leave me! 
Leave me to die alone, bit oli! save yourself 
quick! alo ig the b i ik. Yo i can escape—fly 1 ” 

“Never, Kaloolah,” I replied, fairly forcing her 
with quite ai exertion of strength behind me. 
“Bick, back! Free my arm! Quick, quick! He 
comev!” ’Twaj no tine for gentleless. Roughly 
sh iking her relaxing grasp fro n my arm she sunk 
o verier, yet nob inse isible, to the ground, while I 
al juit ti no t> face the monster and plant one foot 
for.viri to receive hi so. 

Hi wii i.i t le very act of springing ! Bds huge 
carcajs w li eye i rising ua ler the impulsion of his 
CO itrac’ing muscles, whe i his action was arrested in 
a wiy so u.iexpectel, so wonderful, and so startling, 
thife my seise? were for the moment thrown into 
perfect co ifasio L Coal I I trust my sight, or was 
the w lole aflair the illusio i of a horrid drea n ? It 
teenel as if oae of tbs gigantic creepers I hare 
me ibio lel hai sudle ily q litteJ the canopy above, 
aid, Clio we 1 with life aid a huge pair of widely 
distei lel jaws, hal darted with the rapidity of 
lightning opoa the crouching beast. There was a 
treme idous shaking of the tree tops, and a confused 
wrestling, aii jumoiig, and whirling over and 
abcut, a.nil a el >u<I of upturned roots, aril earth, 
anl leaves, aecompaiied with the most terrific 
roirs and groans. As l lookel agiin, vision grew 
mo.*e distinct. An imnense body, gleaming with 
purple, green, and gold, appeare 1 convoluted around 
the luijestie branches overheal, and stretching 
dow i, was tunic I two t^r three times around the 
struggling lio i, whose head and neck were almost 
concealed from sight'within the cavity of a pair of 
jaws still more capacious than bis own. 

Th'is, then, was revealed the cause of the sudden 
silence throughout the woo Is. It was the presence 
of the b >a that had frightened the monkey and 
fejithered tribes into silence. How opportunely 
was his prese ice manifested to us! A moment 
more and it would have been too late. 

Gallantly did the lion struggle in the folds of his 
terrible enemy, whose grasp eiich instant grew more 
firm and secure, and most astounding were those 
fiightful yells of rage and fear. The huge bodv of 
the snake, fully two feet in diameter where it de¬ 
pended from the trees, presented the most curious 
appearances, and in such quick succession that the 
eye could scarcely follow them. At one moment 
smooth and flexile, at the next rough and stiffened, 
or contracted into great knots—^at one moment 
overspre:ul with a thousand tints of reflecte 1 color, 
the next distended so as to transmit through the 
skin the golden gleams of tlie auimal dglitning that 
coursed up and down within. 

Over and over rolled tne struggling heast, hut in 
vain all his streagtli, in vain all his efforts to free 
himself. GraiUdiy Ids muscles relaxel in their 
exertions, liis roar suh.mle-l to a deep moan, his 
tongue protruded from his mouth, and his fetid 


breath, mingle ! with a strong, sickly odor from the 
serpent, dihused itself throii^ii the air, producing a 
sense of oppression, and a feeling of weakness like 
that from breathing some deleterious gas. 

I looked around. Kaloolah was on her knees, and 
the negress insensible upon the ground a few paces 
behind her. A sensation of giddiness warned me 
tliat it was time to retreat, lYithout a word I 
raised Kaloolah in my arms, ran towards the now 
almost motionless animals, a.id, turning alo .g the 
bank, reacdiei the tree against which my gun was 
leaning. 

Darting back I seized the prostrate negress and 
bore her off in the same way. By this time both 
females had recovered their voices, Clefenha ex¬ 
ercising hers in a succession of shrieks, that com¬ 
pelled me to shake her somewhat rudely, while 
Kaloolah eagerly besought me to hurry back to the 
camp. There was now, however, no occasion for 
hurry. The recovery of ray gun altered the state 
of the case, and my curiosity was excited to witness 
the process of deglutition on a large scale which the 
boa was probably about to exhibit. It was impos¬ 
sible, however, to resist Kaloolah’s entreaties, and, 
after stepping up closer to the animals for one 
good look, I reluctantly consented to turn hack. 

The lion, was quite dead, and with a slow motion 
the snake was xmcoiling himself from his prey and 
from the tree above. As well as I could judge, 
without seeing him straightened out, he was be¬ 
tween ninety and one hundred feet in length—not 
quite so long as the serpent with which the army 
of Regulus had its famous battle, or as many of the 
same animals that I have since seen, but, as the 
reader will allow, a very respectable sized snake. I 
have often regretted that we did not stop until at 
least he had commenced his meak Had I been 
alone I should have done so. As it was, curiosity 
had to yield to my own sense of prudence, and to 
Kaloolah’s fears. 

We returned to our camp, where we found our 
raft all ready. The river was fully half a mile 
wide, and it was necessary to make two trips; the 
first with tlie woinea and baggage, and the last with 
the horses. It is unnecessary to dwell in 'detail 
upon all the difficulties we encountered from the 
rapid currents and whirling eddies of the stream; 
suffice it that we got across in time for supper and a 
good night’s sleep, and early in the morning re¬ 
sumed our march through the most enchanting 
country in the world. 

•WlhLIAM OHAKI^ING, 

A oEADtrATE of Harvard in 1820, and of the Cam¬ 
bridge divinity school in 1833, is a nephew of the 
late Dr. William Ellery Chnnmiig, and the son of 
the late Francis Dana Ghanning. He is the au¬ 
thor of several valuable biographical publications, 
including the Memoirs of the M&o, James JY. Per- 
him oi Cincinnati, an important contribution to 
the Margaret Fuller MemoiTH^ and in 1848 a com¬ 
prehensive Memoir of William Ellery Ohanning^ 
with ExtracUfrom his Coirespoudence and Manu¬ 
scripts, In the arrangement of these work 4 Mr. 
Channing, in addition to his own sympathetic 
comments, has preserved to the extent of his ori¬ 
ginal materials an autobiographic narrative of the 
lives of the subjects, and has drawn together am¬ 
ple illustrations from vaiious other sources. In 
1840 he translated for Mr. Hipley’s series of Spe¬ 
cimens of Foreign Literature, Jouffroy's Introduc¬ 
tion to Ethics,^ including a Critical Sur'cey of 
Moral Systems. 
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Some rears since Be Bad cBai^e of an inde¬ 
pendent congreinilion in New York, and edited a 
weekir refonn jonm.-fl. The PremuU in the inte¬ 
rests of trsmscendentaitfociiilisiii, which lasted not 
hevond two years. 

Mr. Cliunning is not of the Stranss or Parker 
sch<w>l of rationalists, but more devotional and 
affinoative, at times apjjroaching S\vedeid>orgianr- 
ism in his disposition to unite a bold spiiitnal phi¬ 
losophy withehurchlifeand social reorganization. 

**ln 18T2 he edited The F^fect Life^ a series 
of twelve sermons by the late Dr. W. E. Chan- 
ning. He has resided for years in London with¬ 
out a pastorate, and engaged in literary pursuits, 
especially in the study of Oriental religions. His 
conclusions have bwn partly emb^ied in a 
coarse of lectures before the Lowell Institute. 

William Ellery CuA^xmo, also a nephew of 
the late Dr. Channing, and named from Wm. El¬ 
lery. a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
has been an editor and literary man. He is the au¬ 
thor of two series of Poems, published in Boston 
in 1848 and 184T; of a series of autobiographic 
essays in The Dial of 1844, entitled Youth of the 
Poet and Painter; a volume of thoughtful obser¬ 
vations, Conrermtiom in Pome : between an Ar¬ 
tist, a Catholic, and a Critic, published in 1847; 
and The Woodman and other Poems. 1849. 

There Is much originality and a line rein of re¬ 
flection in this author’s writings, toucliing on the 
themes of the scholar, the love of nature, and the 
poetic visionary. 

THE POET. 

Each day, new Treasure brings hhn for his store, 

So rieli he is he never shall be poor. 

His lessons nature reads him o’er and o’er, 

As on each sunny day the Lake its shore. 

Though others pine for piles of ghtterirg gold 
A cloudlet Sunset furnishes him enough. 

His garments never can grow thin or old. 

His way is always smooth though seeming rough. 

Even in the winter’s depth the Pine cree stands. 
With a peri>etual Summer in its leaves, 

So stands the Poet with his open haiids. 

Nor care nor sorrow him of Life bereaves. 

For though his sorrows fell like icy rain, 
Strmghtway the clouds do open where he goes. 

And e’en his tears become a precious gain; 

’Tis thus the heart of Morhils that he knows. 

The figures of his Landscape may appear 
Sordid or poor, their colors he can paint. 

And listening to the hooting he can hear. 

Such harmonies as never sung the saint. 

And of his gain he maketh no account, 

He’s rich enough to scatter on the way; 

His springs are fed by an unfeiling founts 
As great Apollo trims the lamp of day. 

*1% in his heart, where dwells his jpure Desire 
Let other outward lot be dark or fair; 

In coldest w^Mither there is inward fire. 

In fogs he breathes a clear ceL^tial air, 

So sacred is his Calling, that no thing 
Of disrepute can follow in his path. 

His Destiny too high for sorrowing. 

The mildness of his lot is kept from, wrath. 

Some shady wood in Summer is his room. 

Behind a rock in Winter he can fiat. 


The wind shall sweep his chamber, and his loom 
The birds and insects, weave content at it. 

Above his head the broad Skies’ beauties are, 
Beneath, the ar.eient eiirpet of the earth; 

A glance at that, unveileth every star. 

The other, joyfully it feels his birth. 

So let him starnl, resigned to his Estate, 

Kings cannot compass it, or Nobles have, 

They are the children of some handsome fete, 

He, of Himself, is beautiful and brave. 

** After a silence of almost a quarter of a 
century (excepting a blank verse poem, Kear 
Pome, Boston, 1858, pp. 52), Mr. W. E. Cban- 
ning printed, in his fifty-third year, The Wan¬ 
derer, a Colloquial Poem, with an introductory 
preface by Mr. R. W. Emerson, 1871. It treats 
of the varying aspects of Woc4. Mountain, and 
Sea, as viewed by a contemplative pilgrim. Two 
years later appeared Thortau: the Poet-Patur- 
ralist; with Memorial (Boston, pp. 355.) 

**AIf IlfMAir CAMP—FROM THE WAjmEKER. 

Not far below our tent an Indian camp 
All softly spread its shelter in the glen. 

Where the old mountain-road circuits the gulf: 
Three wigwams here they held; and one old man. 
The hunter of the tribe, whose furrowed brow 
Had felt the snow of sixty winters’ fall, 

At eve would mess with us, and smoke the pipe 
Of peace before our cabin. He gave voice 
To many a story of the past, else dim, — 

Things he had done in youth, or heard them told, 
And legends of religion, such as they 
Who live in forests and in hardships telL 
One day Idolon said, musing of him, 

“As there’s no plant or bird from foreign sher^ 
Thai just resembles ours, so, behind us. 

Figures transported off an ancient ca^t,— 

The Indian comes, and jusfc as far from ua. 

I never dream how wildness lied from man 
Among those Arab deserts, and how Greece 
Fetched from the Lycian seacoast her tame myths. 
Or why that fiery shore, Phoenicia’s pride, 

Should he so civil in her earliest creed. 

But on our wild man, like this Sagamore, 

Nature bestows her truthful qualities, — 

Fleet on the war-path, fatal in his aim, 

More versed in each small track that lightly prints 
Some wandering creature, than the thing itself, 
And wreathed about with festoons of odd faiths. 
By which each action holds a votive power. ^ 

He hears the threatening wood-god in the wind, 
That, hollow-sounding, fills his breast with fear; 
His eye, forelooking as the night unrolls 
The forked serpents darting on the cloud, 

Sees all the great procession of his saints; 

And, while the gloom rolls out the thunder’s p^l. 
Listens the voices of his god command. 

Truly the evil spirit much he fears, 

Believing, as he drains the calabash. 

Or solemn fills the calumet’s red howl 
With Kinni-Kinnek, that a god of love 
Will not produce for him much fatal loss 
To be considered. When the lightning came 
And snapt the crested rock whereon he played 
With all his Indian boys, he felt the bolt 
Crash through his heart, and knelt before the 

power. 

Thus with the careful savage culture fares 
As the event looks forth. He does not preach ' 
And pray, or tune of violin the string, 

And celebrate the mercies of the Lord, 
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But flings in his fire the flsh-hones, lest the fish, 
Whose spirits wnlk s-broad, detect the thief. 

And ne^er permit the tribe a nibble more: 

So, in the bear-feast, they are firmly bound 
To swallow absolutely all that hanus 
Appended, cooked or raw, about the game. 

Lest he, the figment of the bear, shoidd rise, 

And thence no drop of medicable grease 
The Indian coat should show, nor poll of squaw 
Shine like a panel with protrusive oil. 

They thus insure the state, and give the fiend. 
The eTil one, due homage, — pay the cash ; 

And the tribe say, * What will the good god do? 
Alack 1 the evil one is full of wile, 

And black and crafty as our Indian selves; 

Far better for us to keep peace with him.' 

“ A catalogue of woe the Indian's fate. 
Drawn by the holy Paritan, and all 
For his divine religion. Thence the names 
Fixed to the aborigines, sweet titles,— 

Cru'd, fiendish, brute, and deeds to mutch. 

At which the earth roust rise. The Indian maids. 
Oh, lovely are their forms! No cultured grace 
Superior breeding, fitter taste has shown; 

And tints of color in their modest cheeks 
Shaming Parisian beauty with its glow. 

And the young hunter, or the agile hoys. 

As that plain artist claimed who named the first 
The Belvidere |of all the statues known to art), 
Sunbright Apollo, a young Mohawk chief. 

Adas I the race, possessors of these hills, 

W^ould not at once desert their hunting-grounds, 
Iiored by the Pilgrim, — martyred to the cent! ” 

a»THB SKA — FROM THE WAKUERER. 

Dreaming the sea the elder, I must search 
In her for tidings of the olden days, — 

Oldest and newest. For how fresh the breeze 
That blows along the beaches ! and the cry 
Of the small glancing bird who runs before, 

.And still before me, as I find my way 
Along the salt sea’s ooze, seems like the frail 
Admouitor of all the birds: and mark. 

Forever turning, that green-crested wave. 

Curve of the gleaming billows, and the weed 
Purple and gree i and glistering, the long kelp 
Swaying for ages towards the foaming strand; 
For here the world is endless. On the marge 
I sit of that small island in the hay. 

As an observatory anchored there. 

And view the shores receding, where afar 
The long sand-heacb pursues his lonely way. 
Sweet the scene adorned with early sunrise, 

Or when a golden hour lifts the faint mist 
Of the retreating dawn, and half reveals 
The far green hillsides, or the scattered town, 
And bits of lovely wood, a moment seen, 

Like beauty smiling in her curtained couch. 

And then we turn, and meet the curling swell 
Roll crashing o’er his sands*, — unending surge, 
Yoice of another life in worlds how far! 

Even like the sea himself, torn down the past, 
That wrecker shows, Antonio, an old man. 
Patched and repainted like his time-worn craft, 
An odd tarpaulin o’er his wild gray locks, 

And ever in his hand his wrecking-hook. 

Cold as the strand whereon he walks he seems; 
His eyes put out with gazing on the deep. 
Together with the wear of seventy years, 

And scanty food, chill breezes, and the spray 
Running their courses in his life. Nor less 
The ocean is his friend; that mystery 
Still stranger as he studies it the more. 


With tempests often striking o’er his path 
Linked to the wrecker’s eyes with the far heaven, 
Upon whose omens patiently he pores. 

And dreams of crashing decks or corpses pale 
Washing alone Time's melancholy shore: 

Thus are they filled widi wisdom who compute 
The sea as their companion. Books to them 
Are the faint «ireams of students, save that one,— 
The battered Almanac, — split to the core. 
Fly-blown, and tattered, that above the fire 
Devoted smokes, and furnishes the fates, 

And perigees and apogees of moons. 

Despite the rolling temper of the main. 

He knows by sternest laws the tide revolves, 

And mows his marsh disdainful of the flood: 

Held by firm rules, old ocean shall obey, 
IndiflTerently fatal, friend or foe. 

Her things so new, her creatures so unlike 
All which the dull unmoving shore concerns, 

Amid her briny passion pledged to be 
Sailors unsocial, darlings or the sea. 


WILLIAM HAGUE. 

The Rev. William Hague, a prominent clergyman 
of the Baptist denomination, is a native of the 
state of Kew York. He was graduated at Hamil¬ 
ton College, ]N.Y., in 1826, and has since filled im¬ 
portant stations in the pulpit of his denomination 
at Providence, in Boston, at Newark, N. J., Al¬ 
bany, New York city, Chicago, and Orange, N. J. 
He is the author of numerous occasional addresses 
and orations, including Discourses on the Life and 
Character of John Quincy Adams, and the mis¬ 
sionary Adoniram Judson. He has lately, in 1855, 
published two volumes, Chrutianity and States¬ 
manship, with Kindred Top cs^ and JTome Lfe^ a 
series of lectures. In the former he has treated 
of the various relations of government and religion 
in matters of home regulation, and especially the 
condition of Eastern Europe, now rapidly rising 
into new importance: in the latter he pursues the 
most prominent circumstances of domestic and 
social life. In both cases he shows the man of 
reading and of sound moderate opinions, 

** In 1869 Dr. Hague was elected Professor of 
Homiletics in the Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. Fifteen months later, as the health of 
his family required a change of climate, he ac¬ 
cepted a pastoral charge in Orange, N. J. His 
address on The Self- Witnessing Character of the 
New Testament Ghristianity^ delivered in Phila¬ 
delphia in 1871, in the course of the able “Lec¬ 
tures on the Bible and Modern Infidelity,” has 
been printed (Ziegler & McCurdy, 1871, pp. 30). 

THE CUXTITATIOjjr OF TASTE. 

“Nothing is beautiful but what is true” say the 
Rhetoricians. This is a universal maxim. Conform¬ 
ity to truth is beauty, real and permanent. 8tudy 
nature. Seek truth. The laws of nature are distin¬ 
guished by simplicity, and simplicity has an abiding 
charm whether it appear in literature or art, in cha¬ 
racter or manners. Thence ajffectation always dis¬ 
pleases when it is discovered. Though affectation 
be the fashion, yet it appears contemptible as soon 
as it loses the delusive charm of novelty or a name. 
In France, fashion once declared for an affected ne¬ 
gligence of dress. Thence wehear Montaigne saying, 
“ I have never yet b€^n apt to imitate the negligent 
garb, observable among the young men of our time, 
to wear my cloak on one shoulder, my bonnet on one 
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«fde, and one stocHng in 8<Hnewibat more disorder 
than the other, meant to express a manly disdain of 
such exotic ornaments, and a contempt of art.” 
There is no beauty in the cultivated negligence even 
of trifles. It is only that which is occasional, appro¬ 
priate, and which indicates a mind eng:iged and 
absorbed in somethirig worthy of it whieli truly 
pleases. Scott saw it in his Lady of the Lake, 
when he said, 

With head upraised, and look intent. 

And eye and ear attentive bent, 

And locks Sang: back, and apswt, 

Like monument of Grecian art. 

In listeni-ffij mood she seemed to stand. 

The guardian Naiad of the strand. 

Ifo kindred grace adorns her of whom it may be said— 

CcMjnet and coy, at once her air, 

]^>th studied, tho' both neglected; 

Carele^ she is with artful care. 

Affecting to seem nnadbcted. 

Truth to nature, then, is beauty, and to study the 
laws of nature is to chasten and develope the taste 
for beauty. 

Another means of cultivating good taste, is to study 
the expremoa of character or de»ifn in which the 
beauty of obje^‘ts consists. In the material world, 
every thing beautiful is a manifestation of certain 
qualities wliieh are by nature agreeable to the mind; 
and to ascertain what these are, to point them out 
distinctly, to classify them, is a pleasing mode of re¬ 
fining and quickening the taste for beauty. “ The 
longer I live,” said one, “ the more familiar I become 
with the world around me. Oh I that I could feel 
the keen zest of which I was susceptible when a boy, 
and all was new and fair!” “The longer I live,” 
says anotlier, “ the more charmed I become with the 
beauties of a picture or a landscape.” The fii*st of 
these had a n itunil taste for beauty which he had 
never developed by stu lying the expressions of char 
meter, which constitute the loveliness of creation. 
The other, r^ardiiig the outward universe as a 
splendid system ssg is, directed his attentioii to the 
tiling signified; loved to eoateinplate the moral qua- 
Klles which were beamiag forth from all the sur¬ 
rounding objects, and thus saw open before him a 
boundless field, ever glowing with new colors and 
fresh attractions. The first, as he heard a piece of 
music, might from the meriiauisin of his nature feel 
some pleasure arising fr<»:n novelty, or a regular suc¬ 
cession of so’iiids, which famili irity would soon dis¬ 
pel. The other, as he studied the expression of cha¬ 
racter, which those tones give forth, as for instance, 
with the loud sound he associated the ideas of power 
or peril, with the low, those of delicacy and gentle¬ 
ness, with the acute, those of fcar.and surprise, with 
the grave, solemnity and digoity; he would become 
more and more deeply toadied and enraptur^, 
while listening to the music of nature in the voice 
of singiE^ winds or in the plaint of an jEolian harp, 
in the crash of thunder or in the roar of the cat^ 
raet, in the murmur of the bro«*k or in the moan of 
the ocean, in the sigh of the zephyr or in the breath 
of the whirlwind, or while Iktenlng to the music of 
art breaking forth from the loud-sounding trumpet, 
the muffled drum, or Zion’s lyre which hangs upon 
rdigion’s shrine. 

SAMUEL OSGOOD. 

The Eev. Samuel Osgood, of the Umtarian 
Church, of 'New York, is a member of a family 
of honorable lineage in the old world and the 
new. The femily is of English ancestry, and 
seems to have belonged to the solid yeomanry of 
the old Saxon timeii. The American, progenitor 


^ was John (Jsgood, who was bom July 2^3, 15115, 
and who emigrated from Andover, England, pre¬ 
vious to the year IGSO, and who, with Governor 
Bradstreet, founded tlie town of Andover, Mass., 
whore his large farm is still held by his descen¬ 
dants. lie had four sons, John, Stephen, Chris¬ 
topher, and Thoinus. 

From the first son John, in the sixth genera¬ 
tion from the father, was descended the lion. 
Samuel Osgood, of Be volutionary memory and of 
Revolutionary virtue, who has a claim of his 
own upon attention here as the author of several 
productions. He was bom February 14,1748, at 
Andover, Mass., was a graduate of Harvard of 
1770, and applied himself for a while to the study 
of theoh^y, when the War of Independence 
breaking out, be tixik part in its affairs; was in 
the skirmish at Lexington; became aide to Gene¬ 
ral Ward; then an iini>ortant member of the pro¬ 
vincial congres-? of Massachusetts; a delegate to 
the congress of the confederation at Philadelphia 
in 1781, anl in 1785 First Gommissiorier of the 
National Treasury. lie was succeeded in this 
latter office, on the new adjustment of the Con¬ 
stitution, by Alexander Hamilton. This duty, 
and his appointment by Washington as Post¬ 
master General, kept him at New York, of which 
city he was a resident in the latter 7 >ortion of his 
prolonge<l life, hoi ling various po ’itions of trust 
and confidence. His mansion in Franklin square 
has an historical name, as the head-quarters of 
Washington. His publications were cliiefly of a 
religious character, ‘‘Remarks on Daniel and 
Revelations,” A Letter on Episcopacy,” a 
volume on “Theology and Metaphysics,” an¬ 
other of “ Chronology.” He was an elder of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church in Beekman street, 
where he was interred at his death, August 12, 
1813.* 

The Rev. David Osgood, one of the most noted 
of the New England divines, of the Federalist 
stamp in politics a«d of the Arminian school in 
theology, was descended from the second son 
Stephen, in the fifth g.ineration from the progeni¬ 
tor, John O >good. He died at the age of seventy- 
four, in 18-2, having led a di^tinguidied career as 
the minister of Medford. His publications were 
numerous occasional disconr^. 

The Rev. Samuel Osgood is descended from the 
third son, Christopher Osgood, of Andover, in 
the seventh generation from John, the founder 
of the family in America. He was bom in Charles¬ 
town, Maas., August 30, 1812; became a gra- 
•dnate of Harvard in 1832, and completed Ms 
theological education at Cambridge in 1835. 
After two years of travel he was appointed pas¬ 
tor of the Unitarian Congregational Church in 
Nashua, N. H., in 1837; and at the close of the 
year 1841, took charge of the Westminster Con- 
gr^ational Church in Providence, R. I. In 
October, 1849, he succeeded the Rev. Dr. Dewey 
as pastor of the Church of the Messiah, in Broad¬ 
way, Now York. 

Mr. Osgoo<l has published translations from the 
German of Olshamen on the Pasdon of Ghrui^ 


♦ There is a notice of Samuel Osgood, prelktory to a genea¬ 
logical account of the Ikauly, in J. B. Holgate's American 
Genealogy, 
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^in Bopton^ 1839, and DeWeffe‘s Fractieal 
with an original intrfwluction, Boston, 1842, in 
two volnmes. Ilis original works are several 
volnraes of a devotional character, and nnmeroiis 
articles of research, scholardiip, and philosophi¬ 
cal a(.*umen, in the higher fjerwiical literature, 
lie has published Studies in Chrktian Bwgra- 
ph^y or Hours with Theologians aud EeformerSy 
including sevenil of the Church fathers, CiJvin, 
Grotius, George Fox, Swedenborg, Jonathan 
Edwards, and others; God with MaUy or Foo*^ 
prints of Providential Leaders^ devoted to bibli- 
characters of the Old and New Testament; 
The Hearth 8'one; Thoughts upon Home L fe in 
owr CitieSy and Mile-Stones in our Lfe Journeyy 
the latter j^eculiarly exhibiting the kindly, earnest, 
aifectionate tone of the author’s pastoral minis¬ 
trations. 



Mr. Osgood has "been a frequent contrihutor to 
the Christian Examiner, as well as to other lite¬ 
rary and theological journals; wdiile as one of the 
editors of the Christian Inquirer till 1854, the 
newspaper organ of the Unitarians in New York, 
he has diligently completed tlie round of periodi¬ 
cal literature in all its relations. "Whilst a tem¬ 
porary resident of the West in 1836 and 1837, he 
was co-editor of theWestem Messenger, a religious 
monthly, published in Kentucky. His associate 
in this enterprise was the Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, a graduate of Harvard of 1829 ; formerly 
a Unit^an minister at Louisville, Kentucky, and 
afterwards at Boston. The Western Messenger 
was a monthly magazine, published chiefly at 
Louisville, and for a time at Cincinnati, Mr. 
Clarke is the author of numerous short poems, of 
a portion of the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller, and 
of two religious works, “ The lloctrine of For¬ 
giveness,” and ‘‘ On Prayer.” 

Mr. Osgood’s published orations, speeches, and 
sermons, have also been numerous, and include 
the nrominent topics of the day connected with 


education and literary institutions.*^ Among his 
per^nal connexions with the latter, is his pro¬ 
minent participation in the management of the 
New York Historical Society. 

As a speaker, Mr. Osgood is clear, full, and em¬ 
phatic, a well toned voice seconding a ready com¬ 
mand of appropriate language. lie is well read 
as a scholar, fertile in analy-is, and happy in the 
use of illu'^trations from history, biography, or 
morals. In his pulpit relations he is ranked 
among the more evangelical class of Unitarian 
clergymen; and although a Ibnd student of Ger¬ 
man literature, and an inde|)endent thinker, has 
never yielded to the rationalism characteristic of 
Gennan theology. He usually preaches without 
notes, and his sermons and pastoral care are 
more strongly marked by love for the a^-sociation^ 
festivals, literature, and men of the ancient 
church, than is common with ministers of the 
extreme Protestant school to which he belongs 
by position. He was brouglit up under the minis¬ 
try of the Rev. James Walker, the President of 
Harvard, texyk his religions views and philoso¬ 
phical principles from that eminent moralist 
and theoh)gian, and has continued to sustain 
towanls him a close personal and professional 
relation. 

EEHUnSCEirCES or boyhood—FEOM mile-stones in OtTE UTE- 

JOURNEY. 

From the old battle hill, I can see the site of the 
sehool-honse where two or tlxree hundred boys were 


♦ The foTlo'wing are the principal mipcenaneons publications 
of Mr. Osgood in pampbiets and p«ii(‘dieal8. In the Western 
Messenger:—rhysicaiThooiy of Another Life, 1&S6 ; Dewey's 
Cld World and New, 1886 ; Love of the Trarlc, 1887; Eobes- 
pierrcASST; D'HoIbach's System ofNatnre,l^S8; Prescott, Ban¬ 
croft, and Carlyle, 1888. In the Christian Examiner:—Educa¬ 
tion in theWest, 1887; Debates on Catholicism, 1887; DeWette’s 
System of Relijrion, 1S8S; De Wette's Theological Position, 
1^83; American Education, 1889; Satar ic School iri Literature, 
IS^; Education of Mothers, 1840; JoufFi’oy's Ethics, 1840; 
Christian Ethics before the Eeforination, 1840 Chi istian Ethics 
since the Eeformation, 1841 ; Isaiic Taylor on Spiritual Chris¬ 
tianity, 1842f; St, Paul's Epistles, 18^2 ; Isaac Williams, the 
Poet of Pnseyism, 1848; Theodore Parker’s De Wette on the 
Old Testament, 1844; Preaching Extempore, 1S44; Conven¬ 
tions and Conferences, 1845; Eelation between Old and New 
Testaments, 1845; St Augustine and his Times, 1846; St. 
Augustine and his Works, 1846; Memoir of Charles J. Fox, 
Esq„ of Nashua, 1846 ; Hugo Grotius and bis Times, D47: John 
Wesley, 1847; Jonathan Edwaids, 1848; Christianity and 
Socialfem. 1848; St Theresa and the Devotees of Spain, 1849; 
Modem Ecclesiastical History, 1850; The German in America, 
1851; Eeeent Aspects of Judaism. 1658 ; The Church of the 
First Three Centuries, 1858; Milton in our Day, 1854; Ame¬ 
ricans and Men of the Old World, 1855; in the North Ame¬ 
rican Review, Chrysostom and his Eloquence, 1846: in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, St J.erome and his Times, 1848; Socialism in 
the United Stat^ Christian Review, 1?52: The Blouse in 
both Hemispheres, New York Quarterly, 1854; Modem Pro- 
pliets, Putnam's Monthly, 1854; Loyola, and the Jesuit Re¬ 
action, 1854. He has published the following sermons:—The 
Star of Bethlehem, 1840; Manifestation of God, 1841; Fare¬ 
well at Nashua, 1841; Memory and Hope; Two Sermons on 
leaving Providence, 1849; Death of Ih*esident Taylor, 1650 ; 
Quarter Century of the Church of the Messiah, 1861; The 
^holar's Death : a Tribute to Andrews Norton, 1858; Devo¬ 
tion and Trade : Sr^rmon at Louisville. Ky., 1854: Loss of the 
Arctic, 1864: Lessons of the Tear of Calamities, 1854: Fifteen 
Sermons in the volume already named, and entitled,^ God with 
Meti,*^ 1863. Speeches and Addresses published:—American 
Principles—an Oration, 18^ ; The State of Education in New 
Hamx>ahire—an Address, 1841; William Penn and Roger 
Williams^peech at Philadelphia, 1846; The Schools of New 
England—Speech at NewEr^land Dinner. 1849; Speech before 
the Massachusetts Bible Society, 1851; The Services of Feni- 
mor© Cooper, 1862; Remarks on the Death of Daniel Web¬ 
ster, 1852 ; Speech In Baltimore on Church Principles, 1862 ; 
The Founders of Maryland—Remarks at Baltimore, ls62; 
The Principle of Mutual Insurance—a Mercantile Address, 
1853; The Plymouth Celebration, 1858 : Semi-Centennial of 
the New York Historical Society. 1854; Tlie Oriental Races— 
Address at the Inauguration of the Jewish Institute, 1854 ; 
American Eloquence—Speech on the Birth-day of Henry 
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gathered together to be whipped and taught m their 
fathers were before them. A new edifice, inde^, 
has taken the place of our school, yet upon its 
statelier front I can see, as if drawn in the air by a 
strange pencil, the outline of that ancient building, 
with its round belfry, whose iron tongue held such 
imperial command of our hours. It costs no great ef¬ 
fort tt» sunimo 1 back one of those famous Examination 
Lays that absorbed the anticipation of months, and 
made the week almost breathless with anxiety. 
There sliioes the nicely sanded fioor, which the cuu- 
iiing sweeper had marked in waving figures, to re¬ 
deem it fora association with any vulgar dust. 
There sit the School Committee, chief among tliem 
the trim chairman, upon whose lips, when he pro¬ 
nounces the final o|finioa of the b^rd, the very 
fates seem to rest tib^r judgme it. There, too, is tlie 
throng of pare.its, kindred, and friea«is, who have 
come to no.e the performances of the boys, to look 
pity u|>oa their mistakes, and to smile sympathy 
upon their successes. Should the presidential chair 
fall to his lot, no prouder and more radiant day can 
come to the school-boy, than when, with new 
clothes and shioi..g shoes, he stands forth to speak 
his weli-conue 1 piece, and wears away among the 
admiring crowd the ribboned medal that marks hia 
triumph. 

Our schoolmasters were great characters m our 
eyes, and the two who held successively the charge 
of the grammar department, made a prominent 
figure in our vvavside chat, and to this day we can find 
s<Sue trace of their i.ifliience in our ve.*y speech and 
manner. They w’eremen of very different sta np and 
destiny. The “first of them was a tall fair-faced man, 
with an almost perpetual smile. I always felt kindly 
towards him, though it was not easy to decide 
whether his smile was the expression of his good¬ 
nature, OP the mask of his severity. He wore it 
very much the same when he flogged an offender, as 
when he praised a good r^itatioo. He seemed to 
delight in making a joke of punishment, and itw^ 
a favorite habit of bis, to fcten upon the end of his 
rattan the pitch and gum taken from^ the mouths 
masticating urchins, and then, coming upon their 
idleness unawares, he would insert'the glutinous im¬ 
plement in their hair not to be withdrawn without 
ail adroit jerk and the loss of some scalp locks. 
Poopfel'ow! his easy nature probably rui.ied him, 
and he left the school, not long to folh»w any in¬ 
dustrious calling. When, a few years afterwards, I 
met him in Boston, with the marks of broken health 
and fortune in his face and dre^s, the sight was 
locking to all old associations, as if a dignity quite 
sacerdotal had fallen into the dust. His earthly 
troubles have long been ended, and I take some plea¬ 
sure in recording a kind and somewhat grateful feel¬ 
ing towards one whose name I have not heard 
spoken these many years. His sueees^r was a man 
of different mould, a stem, resolute man, hh face 
full of an expression that seemed to ^y that circum¬ 
stances are but accidents, and it is the will that 
makes or mars the man. He was not in robust 
health, and it seemed to some of us, who were 
thouglitful of his feelings, that were it not for this, 
he would have been likely to pursue a more ambi¬ 
tious career, and give to the bar the excellent gifts 
that he devote 1 to teaching He was a most fiith- 
ful tocher, and his frown, like the ram cloud, had a 
richer blessing for many a wayward idler, than hia 
predecessor’s perennial smile. He has borne the 
burden and the heat of the day for many a long 
year, with ample success^ and when he jBalls at his 
post, it will be with the consciousise^ of having 
done a good work for his race, in a calling far more 
honored bv Heaven than any of the more ambitious 
184 


spheres that perhaps won his youthful enthusiasm. 
Well says the noble Jean Paul Kichter:—“ Honor to 
Hiose who labor in school-rooms! AHho'gh they 
may fall from notice like the .sprii’g blos'^oms, like 
the spring blossoms they fall tliat tiie froit may be 
born.” 

There are two other personages that have much 
to do with every youth’s education, and whose 
names are household words in every New England 
home. The doctor and the minister figure largely 
in every boy’s meditations, and in our tlay, tlie loy¬ 
alty that we felt towanls their professions had not 
been troubled by a homoeopathic doubt or a ra<lical 
scruple. In our case, it needed no especial docility 
to appreciate these functionaries.*** Our doo-tor was 
a most emphatic character, a man of decided mark 
in the eyes alike of friends and enemies. He was 
very impatient of questions, and very brief yet pithy 
ill his advice, which was of m irvellous pdat and sa¬ 
gacity. He lost his brevity, however, the moment 
that other subjects were bn»aehed, an<l he could tell 
a good story with a dramatic power that would 
have made him famous upon the at. ge. He was re¬ 
nowned as a surgeon, and could guide the knife 
within a hair’s breadth of a vital nerve or artery 
with his left hand quite as firmly as with his right 
Tills ambidexterity extended to other faculties^ and 
he was quite as keen at a negotiation at iwi am¬ 
putation. He w;is no panigon of co iciliation, and 
many of the magnates of tiie profession appeare<i to 
have little liking for him, and sometimes called him 
a poor scholar, rude in learning and taste, but lucky 
in his mechanical tact But he hent them out of 
this notion, as of many others, by g‘yirg aunnniyer- 
sary discourse before the State Medical Association, 
which won plaudits from his severest rivals, for its 
classical elegance, as well as its professional learn¬ 
ing and sagacity. It was said tliat the wrong side 
of him was very wrong and very rough. But those 
of ns who knew him as a friend, teinler and true, never 
believed that he had any wrong side. ^ Certain it is, 
that they who grew up under his practice have been 
little i..cHj.ed to exchange the regular school of 
medicine, with its scientific method and gradual 
progress, for any new nostrums of magical preten¬ 
sions 

Our minister had the name of being the wise man 
of the town, and I do not remember to have heard 
a word in disparagement of his ini..d or motives, 
even among those who questioned the soundness of 
his creed. His voice has always been as no other 
man’s to many of us, whether heard as for the first 
time at a fatlier’s funeral, as by me when a child five 
years old, or in the pulpit from year to year. He 
came to our parish when quite young, and when 
theological controversy was at its full height A 
polemic style of preaching was then common, and 
undoubtedly in his later y»rs of calm study, and 
more broad and spiritual philosophizing, he would 
have read with some good-natured shakes of the 
head, the more fiery Sscourses of his novitiate, 
whilst he might recognise, tliroughout, the same 
spirit of manly independence, republican humanity, 
and profound reverence that have marked his wMe 
career. There was always something peculiarly 
impressive in his preaching. Each sermon had one 
or more pithy sayings that a boy could not forget; 
and when the thoughts were too profound or ab¬ 
stract for our comprehension, there was an eamest- 
ne^ and reality iu the manner which held the at¬ 
tention, like a brave ship under full sail that fix^ 
the gaze of the spectator, though he may not know 


♦ Br. William J. Walker, of ClaarfestowB, Mass., and tli» 
JLev. James Walker, now Pre^dent of Harvard. 
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vMther she is bound or vhat is her cargo, sore 
enough that she is loaded with somethii g, and isgoir.g 
riglit smailly somewhere. It was evident that our 
minister was a faithful student and indefatigable 
thinker. When the best hiK)ks afterwards came in 
our way, we found that the guiding lines of moral 
and spiritual wisdom had aliemly been set before iis, 
and we had been made familiar with the well win¬ 
nowed wheat from tlie great fields of humuidty. 
Every thought, whether original or fi orn books, boie 
the stamp of the preacher’s own individuality; and 
may well endorse the saying, that upon tojdcs of 
philosophic analysis and of pr^tical morals he was 
without a superior, if not without a rival in our 
pulpits. It is a great thing for you: g ]ieople to 
grow up under happy religious auspices, ami religion 
itself has a new charm and power when disj^ensed 
by a man who is always named in the family with 
reverence and tenderness. The w’orld w’ould be far 
better, and Christian service would be much more 
truly valued, if theie were more just and emphatic 
tribute paid to etScieut pastoral labor. Our well 
know’n mii.ister has now a more conspicuous station; 
but he cannot easily have deeper influence than 
when pastor for a score of years over a united 
parish, and or.e of the leaders of public opinion up¬ 
on all topics of high importance. It is well that the 
new post is in such harmony with the previous 
career; for the head of a college, according to our 
old-fashioned hleas, should be a minister, and he 
should always abide in due manner by the pastoral 
office. 

raB AG'Z <BP ST. iuUOUSrmSB—¥BO>l STUDIES !»■ CHElSnAII 
BXOOSAPHT. 

As we close our sketch with this vivid picture 
before us, we canuot but glance at the eh.*u ges that 
have come over Ghiistemlom since Augustine’s time. 
Could the legeml preserved by Gibbon, and told of 
seven you: g men of that age, who were said to have 
come forth alive from a cave at Ephesus, where they 
had been immured for death by the Pagan Emperor 
Deeius, a’;d whence they were said to have emciged, 
awake* ed from nearly two centuries of slumber, to 
revisit the scenes of their youth and to behold with 
astonishment the cross displayed triumphant, where 
once the Ephesian Diana reigned supreme;—could 
this legend be virtually fulfilled in Augustine, dating 
the slumber from the period of his decease; could 
the great Latin father have been saved from dissolu¬ 
tion and have sunk into a deep sleep in the tomb 
where Possidius and his clerical eomp>anions laid him 
with solemn hymns and eueharistic sacrifice, while 
Genseric and his Vandals were storming the city gates; 
and could he but come forth in our day, and look 
upon our Christendom, would he not be more start¬ 
led than were the seven sleepers of Ephesus ? Tliere 
indeed roll the waves of the same great sea; there 
gleam the waters of the river on which so many 
times he had gazed, musing ujmn its varied path 
from the Atlas mountains to the Mediterranean, full 
of le^nsin human life; there stretches the land¬ 
scape in its beauty,! rich with the olive and the fig- 
tree, the citron and the jujube. But how changed 
are all else. The ancient Eumidia is ruled by the 
French, the countrymen of Martin and Hilary; it is 
the modern Algiers. Hippo is only a ruin, and near 
its site is the bustling manufacturing town of Bona. 
At Constantine, near by, stiU lingers a solitary 
church of the age of Constantine, and the only buili 
ing to remind Augustine of ilie churches of his own 
day. In other places, as at Bona, the mosque has 
been converted into the Christian temple, and its 
pfingled emblems might tell the astonished saint how 
the Cross had struggled with the Crescent, and how 


it had conquered. Go to whatever church he would 
on the 28tb of August, he would hear a mass in com¬ 
memoration of his death, and might learn that similar 
services were ofifered in every coiu.tiy under the sun, 
and in the imp erial laiguage W’hich he so loved to 
speak. Let h m go westward to the sea coast, and 
he finds the n- w city, Algiers, and if he arrived at a 
favoiable time, he might hear the cannon announc¬ 
ing the approach of the Marseilles steamer, see the 
people tillong the shore for the last French news, 
and thus contemplate at once the mighty agencies of 
the modern w<»rld, powder, print, and steam. Al¬ 
though full of amazement, it would not be all ad- 
niiiation. He w'ouhl find little in the mot’ey popu¬ 
lation of Jews, Eeibers, Moors, and Eiench, to 
console him for the absence of the loved people of 
his charge, whose graves not a stone would appear 
to mark. 

Slnmld he desire to know how modern men philo¬ 
sophised in reference to the topics that oi:ce dis¬ 
tracted his Manichean period, he W’ould find enough 
to interest aiul astonish him in the pages of Epinoza 
and Leibnitz, Swedenborg and Schellii g; and w'ould 
be no indiflerent student of the metaphysi(al creeds 
of Descartes, ai.d Lock, and Kant MuJh of r.ovelty 
would undoubtedly appear to him united wdtli much 
familiar and ancient. Should he inquire into the 
state of tlieology through Christendom, in order to 
trace the influe, ee of his favorite doLtiines of origi¬ 
nal sin and elective grace, he would learn tliat they 
had never in their decided forms been iavoriteswhh 
the Catholic Church, that the impeiial mother had 
canonised his name and proscribed his peculiar 
creed, and that the principles that fell with the walls 
of tire hallowed Fort Royal, had foui*d their warm¬ 
est advocates in Switzerland, in Scotland, and far 
America, beyond the Roman communion. He would 
reeogni&e his mantle on the shoulders of Calvin of 
Geneva, and Iris follower's, Ki ox of Scotland, and 
those mighty Furitai^s who trusting iir God ai.d his 
decreeing wdll, colonised our own Lew Er gland, and 
brought with them a faith and virtue that have 
continued, while their stern dogmas 1 are been con- 
siilerably mitigated in the creed .of tlieir children. 
The Institutes of Calvin would assui e him that the 
modern age possessed thinker's clear ai d sti*ong as he, 
and the work of Edwards on the Will w'ould pro¬ 
bably move him to how his bend as hofoi e a dialec¬ 
tician of a logic more adamantine than his owm, and 
make him yearn to visit the land of a divine, who 
unitetl an intellect so mighty wdth a spirit so humble 
and devoted, fehould he come amor g us, he would 
find multitudes to respect his name, and to accept 
his essential principles, though few, if any, to agree 
with him in his view's of the doom of irLants, or of 
the limited offer of redemption.. He would think 
much of our orthodoxy quite Pelagian, even when 
tested by the opinion of present eliampions of the 
ancient faith. In the pages of Chaniiii g he would 
think of his old antagonist, Pelagius, revived with 
rertewed vigor, enlarged philosophy, and added elo¬ 
quence. He might call this perhaps too fond cham¬ 
pion of the dignity of man by the irame, Pelagius, 
—^like him in doctrine, like him, as the name denotes, 
a dweller by the sea. Who shall say how much the 
influences of position helped to form the two cham¬ 
pions of human nature, the ancient Briton and the 
modern Lew Ei’glander, both in part at least of the 
same British race, both nursed by the sea-side, the 
one by the shores of Wales or Brittany, the other by 
the beach of Rhode Island. “ Ko spot on earthsays 
Charming, ** has helped to forai me so much as that 
beach. There I lifted up my voice in. praise amidst 
the tempest. There, softened by beauty, I poured out 
my thanksgiving and contrite confessions. There, 
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In reverential sympathy vith the mighty power 
aroiiiid in..% I be.'ame constdous of j^>ower witiiia.’" 

How lo ig before the luimaii soul shall re.ich so 
fill! :i de veU>pjieat, that faith and works, reason and 
authority, human ability and divine grace shall be 
dee ned hirraouioiis, ana men cease to be divided by 
an A ig isti.ie and Pehigius, or a.i Edwards and 
Chan.dig? Altliougli this consiiminatioa may not 
soon, if ever, be, and opinio is may still differ, 
charity^ has giinel so newaat in the lajise of ce.itu- 
ries. f .io«e who are usually cousiJere I the follow¬ 
ers of PcLigl H hive been first to print a ctvmjdete 
work of A iguitiue in America—his Confessions. 
The Eona 1 On arch, backed by imperial power and 
not eherked by Aug istine, drove the intrepid Briton 
into exile and an u.iknown grave. He who nmre 
than any other man wore his mantle of moral free- 
do.m in o ir age died, houoreil throughout Ghristen- 
doin, a id the bell of a Roman cathedral joined in 
the repde n a^ his remains were borne through the 
thronged streets of the city of his home. 

*^InL 1850 Dr. Osgood resigned his pastorate 
in Yew York city for European travel, and while 
abroad he corresponded quite fully with the Bte~ 
ning Post. He was ordained in the P. E. Church 
in August, 1870. His recent works in the form of 
essays, comprise: Student Li/e, 1860; and Amer¬ 
ican Leates, Familiar W&tes of Life and Thought, 
1867, republished from Harpefs Magazine. In 
the latter year he delivered a discourse before 
the l^Tew York Historical Society, entitled: 2Lew 
York in the Nineteenth Century^ which has been 
printed. 

** LITTLE CHILDREN—FROM AMERICAK LEAVES. 

The arrival of a baby in a family is a not very 
unusual occurrence; and without any very elab¬ 
orate antiquarian investigation, we may safely 
believe that such events date back to the remote^ 
ages, and are likely to continue for ages to come. 
Yet the coming oif the little stranger is always a 
great circumstance; and once in our lifetime, 
however quiet may be our temperament or small 
our ambition, we* make a sensation, and are the 
observed of all observers. The baby, who is usu¬ 
ally awaited with anxiety, is welcomed with open 
arms; and in spite of the present formidable 
aspect of the bread question, and the frequent 
reason fur calculating the proportion between the 
size of the bread-basket and the number of mouths 
waiting to be fed, the new claimant contrives to 
find a home with a hospitality perhaps quite as 
cordial in lowly as in stately households. Imme¬ 
diately the new-comer begins to show that marked 
characteristic of every new age, the revolutionary 
spirit; and the first shrill cry that announces his 
advent heralds his assault upon all the settled 
habitudes of the family. Every thing must yield 
not so much to his whims as to his dependence, 
and the whole family, from the old grandfather 
—if such venerable head there be — down to the 
least pet of the nursery who has just graduated 
from babyhood, is enlisted by a resistless sym¬ 
pathy in the service of the little pensioner. The 
baby rules in the majesty of his weakness; and 
while other thrones are perhaps becoming a little 
shaky, this majesty keeps its seat and stands 
among the established institutions of our race. 

We are writing perhaps somewhat pleasantly 
upon so grave a theme as childhood; but we trust 
tMt our cheery tone, like the laugh of childhood 
itself, will be found to win tenderness, as well as 
to express joy. We confess to being lovers of 
little children, not only in the abstract but in the 


concrete; and while well aware that the stern 
lessons of political economy may hint a certain 
limit of mod.Tation in the philoprogenitive ambi¬ 
tion, we know of no reasonable limit to the affec¬ 
tion, and have no fears that good Jean Paul's creed 
will become too popular — that creed wldch all 
catechisms might admit, “ I love God and little 
children.” In fact, the affection that little chil¬ 
dren win from us interprets God's love to us. 
God loves u«t not because we can help Him, but 
because He helps u-i; and the best that he asks 
of us is that we should be willing to let Him help 
us by his providence and grace. He is glorified 
not by rising above Himself—for the All-mighty 
and All-perf ct cannot rise above Himself—but 
by his condescension; and the anthem “Glory to 
God in the highest,” was heard on earth when the 
Eternal Being descended to our humanity and 
dwelt with me Holy Child at Bethlehem. As we 
in our poor way repeat that condescension, we 
have a nearer sense of God’s love ; and as we be¬ 
friend those whose helplessness claims oiir care, 
we rise to new wisdom and new joy. We may not, 
indeed, entertain any such philosophy of loving¬ 
kindness, yet may none the less have its fruits; 
and undoubtedly the new peace that comes into a 
family with the little child’s coining is proof that 
the hearts that reach down in such tenderness to 
that little one are not only opened by parehtal 
affections, but also by filial faith, and the soul, 
like the seed-corn, as it presses its roots into the 
earth, opens its leaves toward heaven to drink in 
the rain and the sunshine of God. Whatever may 
be the reason, God’s blessing goes with babies, 
and we do not care to say what kind of a world 
this would be without their presence. The monk 
and nun share in the benediction, and If nowhere 
else, they find something to pet even in the hour 
of their devotion, and there is to them something 
human as well as divine in the holy mother and 
child over the altar. The priest is no priest of 
God unless he leads little children to the good 
Shepherd; and as to the celibates not under 
ghostly vows, the bachelors and maids among us, 
we can promise them little true peace unless they 
continue — as they generally do — to care for 
some brother or sister’s children in the absence 

of any of their own. 

The question of the intellectual discipline of 
children is closely connected with their physical 
training, and many are the victims of the book 
and the school-room. The old method was to con¬ 
sider the school as a kind of prison-house for the 
scions of our perverse humanity, where learning 
was to be forced down reluctant throatsby terror, 
in the absence of any intrinsic charms in the 
medicinal draught. The staple of study was in 
the main the work of the memory, and improve¬ 
ment was measured, like bricklaying, by the foot, 
the quantity laid being final proof of the work 
done. Rules of grammar and arithmetic that had 
no sort of lodgment in the juvenile understanding 
were laboriously committed to memory, and verses 
of Scripture and poetry were learned without 
stint. This old-fashioned system is exploded, to 
the infinite relief of millions of otherwise cramped 
muscles and aching heads. It will be well if the 
new system does not fall into another kind of nar¬ 
rowness by dismissing the memory from its right¬ 
ful office, and forcing little children to be philosi- 
ophers before their time. Childhood loves variety, 
and the alternation of activities that is so essen¬ 
tial to the comfort and energy of us all is imperi- 
ously necessary to the development and even to 
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tlie sanity of children. They soon weary of one 
thing, and judicious training will seek to study 
the laws of mental alternation so as to secure 
unity in variety, and by the interchange of exer¬ 
cises lead out the faculties in due order and force. 
Nothing is clearer than that htile children are 
soon tired of one attiiude of body, aud a careful 
observer will note the same weariness of one atti¬ 
tude of the mind. The little fellow who has beeu 
sitting an hour aches to stand or walk or run; 
and so. too, when he has been receiving impres¬ 
sions from his book or teacher, he aches to change 
his mental attitule, and give expression to his 
feelings or ideas by some positive act. If we 
scrutinize this necessity of change, we shall find 
a remarkable illustration of it in the senses most 
essential to education, which are created as if it 
were in couples, as if to relieve guard with each 
other. Tu ? nerves of sensibility exchange labors 
with the nerves of motion, so that when we receive 
a sensation wa long to make sene corresponding 
muscular rajveraent, and our condition is intolera¬ 
ble when our nerves are constantly excited and our 
muscles are kept in rest. The ear and the eye, 
each in its way, illustrate this law by alternating 
with their natural allies the voice and the hand. 
When we have listened, we long to speak; and 
when we have seen, we long to tench. So, on the 
other hand, when we have spoken we are ready 
to listen, and when we have touched we are the 
more ready to see. The same interchange of 
functions may be traced throughout all the facul¬ 
ties of the mind, and it will be a new day in the 
education boih of young and old when the vast 
significance of this law is discerned, and by a 
wisely-adjusted alrernation of exercises variety 
and nnity of culture may be secured, aud monot¬ 
ony aud fickleness may tie alike set asiiie. It will 
bs then foun I that the just d.scipline of children 
is not the dull, unwholesome thing which it is 
often supposed to be, and that the work of the 
school-room may gain not a little life and force 
from the sports of the pi ly grouu<L We do not, 
indeed, propose to do away with all hard work in 
school; for if there were no hard work there 
could be none of the happy feeling of relief when 
it is done, an I play would lose its zest if all the 
hours were pastime. What we ask is that study 
should be in accordance with, and not against the 
nature of the mind, and so the terrible habit be 
shunned that makes study so false and spectral, 
and shuts the world of books out of the free air 
and bright sunshine of nature and of God. The 
very tones which children, even bright children, 
often fall into the moment they open a book tell 
the whole story; and the transition from the free, 
ringing voice of the play-ground to that formal 
drawl or whine, proves that the mistake of sepa¬ 
rating words from things has begun thus early, 
and the blight of pedantry hjis fallen upon these 
fresh and opening buds of our hope and joy. 

^FOETOn'e—PROJ f AMERICAN LEAVES. 

The only master of her chances is the truly 
practical man, who is neither madcap nor coward, 
and proof alike against her smiles and her frowns. 
Consider in whai manner it is that the practical 
man is a match for fortune, and able to meet and 
master her on her own ground. 

He first of all brings to his aid the force of a 
sound judgment, and in its light he notes calmly 
and keenly the goods and ills at stake, and studies 


carefully the best way to shun the ill and seize the 
good. He is strong at once from this very point 
of view, and because lorewarned he is forearmed. 
Ilis judgment, observant of substantial good, is 
wisdom; ami as studious of the best means to win 
that goo<l, it is prudence. With wisd« m and pru¬ 
dence for his cotmselors, he judges Fortune’s 
threats and promises by a scale of substantial 
values, and measures the way to the true value 
by a scale of reasonable probabilities. So he 
e.scapes a world of follies and tricks. Kot in the 
gambler’s madness nor the lounger's alarn s, but 
with firm, yet cautious eye, he scans the priz<s to 
be gained or lost, and chooses prudent n tans to 
wise ends. The great wilderness of iinceitam 
chances is no longer a wilderness to itiui; tor he 
knows to what point he is to travel, with wisdom 
for his star and compass, and with pu'udtrce for 
his pathfinder and guide. To him, thus wise and 
prudent, there is a gradual opening of the fact 
that there is over all chances a prevailing law, 
and over the combination of events, a-; over the 
revolutions of the globe, there is a presiding pur¬ 
pose. Probabilities become to him clearer and 
clearer; and in his own vocation, as well as in 
the great inis'-ion of life, a light shines I’pon the 
road that he is to tread, until its dim shadows 
vanish into day. He is not, indeed, infallible; 
for to err is human; but he has studied chances 
till he has found the maiu chance, and in his rul¬ 
ing policy the element of certainty is so combined 
with the element of risk, that the risk serves to 
quicken an<I vitalize the whole combination—as 
the oxygen in the atmosphere, in itself so inebri¬ 
ating aud consuming, gives spirit and life when 
mingled in moderate proportion with the more 
solid and nutritious nitrogen. To change the 
figure, he aims to live and work in the temperate 
zone of sound sense and solid strength, and he is 
not in danger of running off into tropical fevers 
or polar icebergs, for he is content to be warm 
without being burned, and to be cool without 
being frozen. 

To judgment the practical man adds fortitude, 
which is the heart’s master of the ups and downs 
of fortune as judgment is the head’s mastery. 
Fortitude, we suppose, in its derivation, carries 
this idea; and a man of fortitude is he who is 
equal to either fortune. Fortitude can suffer and 
can dare, appearing as patience under the ills that 
must be borne, and as courage against the ills that 
must be surmounted. By patience and by courage 
the practical man is mightily armed as with shield 
and sword — with the one receiving the blow’s that 
be cannot shun, and with the other pressing on 
against his foe. Patience and courage, the one 
teaching us what we must calmly bear, and so 
ridding us of a host of vain and w’asting repinings 
— the other calling out our best powers, and 
cheering us bravely on to our work. He is con¬ 
queror of ills inevitable who calmly bears them, 
and he is conqueror of ills not inevitable who 
boldly braves them. In all spheres of life we need 
both, for we must all bear defeats and ought all to 
win victories. Rome indeed boasted, that when 
Fortune entered the Eternal City she laid aside her 
wings; but surely, if Rome took from Fortune her 
fickle wings, it was only by teaching the patience 
and courage that conquer by endurance as by 
daring, and the true Roman fortitude won back 
the fitful goddess by daring to do without her 
smiles. 

To judgment and fortitude add fidelity, and our 
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list of the forces of tlie practical man is complete. 
Fidelity, with single eye and persistent purpose, 
presses on to its aim, and wins the best'success, 
not only heciuise in the end it secures the largest 
amount of good, but because it is in itself suc¬ 
cess. He who does the best that he can, accord¬ 
ing to his measure of wisdom and prudence, 
patience and courage, is asuecessful man. In the 
long run the most sub'^tantial goods are bis. 
When he succeeds, his success is not shame, and 
when he is shipwrecked — as the best masters 
sometimes are — his wreck is better trophy than 
the pirate cruiser’s flaunting flag, that owes its 
safety to its inhumanity; and all true men say of 
fidelity defeated, what eTen the worldling Napo¬ 
leon said of the conroj of brave prisoners after 
a battle: ** Honor to the brave in misfortune.*' 
Fidelity defeated is on the way to success, and in 
all ventures that are worthy, character is the best 
part of capitaL 

Judgment, fortitude, fidelity — by these the 
practical man masters Fortune in spite of her 
changing chances. He will succeed, and cannot 
be put down. His success will be the best, 
although it may not be what the world calls the 
largest. In business he may not have the largest, 
but he will have the best, fortune, from his gains, 
though limited, he will win the best good. In the 
professions he may not gain the largest honors, 
but he will win the truest usefulness atid peace. 
When the sod is put on his grave, men shall say, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant; ” and the 
voice from heaven shall not refu-e its Amen. His 
success will have height as well as breadth, and 
every good that comes to him will lift up his faith 
and affections toward the throne of God, while it 
widens his earthly domain. 

In our public halls and libraries we may medi¬ 
tate upon the struggle with Fortune, as if in the 
Temple of History and of Human Life. The 
statues of true men in those halls, and the 
thoughts and deeds of so many generations re¬ 
corded upon those shelves, press the subject home 
upon our thoughts, and bid us meet our chances 
as they met theirs. May we not take a wholesome 
hint from the solemn past for the better education 
of our children and the method of our living? 

In our too-easy kindness to our children are we 
not sometimes more cruel than kind, and do "we 
not educate them as if there were nothing but 
prosperity on earth, and Fortune had all smiles 
and no frowns? Would not our daughters be 
nobler women If more of the household utilities 
were united with the showy graces of their cul¬ 
ture, and they were taught to think it a better 
destiny to share and lighten a true man's hard¬ 
ships than to be pampered by a churFs abund¬ 
ance? Do we not, Americans, sometimes so mag¬ 
nify the term Lady as to forget the better word 
Woman, and so pet this world^s dainty Ladyhood 
as to slight the true Womanhood that God hath 
made in his own image ? Our sons, too, we be¬ 
little and enfeeble by over-indulgence; and even 
when we devote them to study, we forget that 
there are two alphabets and two ways of reading. 
There is an A B C of the spelling-book, and an 
A B C of nature and life; and he who would read 
the great book of facts, must read it with a ready 
hand as well as open eyes. We surely weaken 
and degrade our sons if we do not bring them 
from the beginning to be wise and brave and 
faithful amidst all the changes of fortune—all 
the ups and downs of life. 


THE ACADEMY OP N VTFB SCIENCES OP PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA. 

T.irs KJ\-itlan origiaateii in the s^Xiial gatherings 
of a few frieiili of iittural scienci in tfie city of 
Phil i bl^>!ua. Its f >unders were John Speakraan, 
a of the Society of Frieiub, engaged in 

bii'iness an ap >tlieciry, ami Jacob Gilliam.*^ a 
deati-^t Thi<e gentlemen were in the habit of 
inciting Til unin Say and Wiilia ii Bartrani at the 
r3'i(ienc3 of the lattkcr at Kingie^diig, near Phila¬ 
delphia, an 1 the pletsnre and prodfc rouilting from 
these interviews le I to the dedre of forming a 
plm by which reunions of the-ie a’ul other friends 
o/:>clertC-‘ c>uli be secured at stated intervals. 

A mieting wa calle-d for this purpose by 
M :3^r3. Speak nan and Gilliams at the residence 
of the tir-it nuns 1 on the evening of January 25, 
1S12, at which the following tier-KUii were present 
by invitation—Dr. Gerard Troost, Dr. Camillus 
McMahon Man, Mjs^rs. John Sliinn, Jr., Nicholas 
S. Panneutier. Steps were taken to form an or¬ 
ganization, wliich was perfected on the 21st of 
M ireh folliwing, and the name of Thomas Say 
was by general consent added to the number of 
original members. An npfier room was rented, 
ani the collection of books an I specimens com¬ 
menced. Taoiii-is Say was appointed the first 
Curator. 

Thomas Sat was bom in the city of Plnkdelphia, 
July 27, 17d7. He was the son of Dr. Benjamin 
Say, a druggist, who introduced him into the 
siime business. He sulisequently became associat¬ 
ed in business with his friend Speaknian. By 
injudicious endorsements the partnership became 
involved, and the business brought to a close. 
Mr. Say afterwanU became curator of the Acade¬ 
my. ilis simple habits of life, while thus occu¬ 
pied, are pleasantly described by Dr. Euschen- 
berger: 

lie resided in the Hall of the Academy, wh^ 
he ma le his bed beneath a skeleton of a horse, and 
fjd hi iiself on bread and milk; occaJonally he 
cooked a chop or boiled an egg; but he was wont 
to regard eating as an inconvenient interruption 
to scientific pursuits, and often expressed a wish 
that he had been made Avith a hf»le in his side, in 
which he might depodt, from time to time, the 
quantity of food requisite for his nourishment. 
He lived in this manner several years, during 
which time his food did not a)st, on an average, 
more than twelve cents a day.” 

In 1818 Mr. Say joined Messrs. Maclnre, Ord, 
and Peale, in a scientific explorsition of the islands 
and coast of Georgia. They visited East Florida 
for the same purpose; but tLeir pnigress to the 
interior was arrested by the hostilities between 
the people of the United States and the Indians. 
In 1819—30 he accompanied as chief geoh^st the 
expedition hea<l^ by Major Long to the Rocky 
Mountains, and in 1823 to the sources of the St. 
Peter’s river and adjoining country. In 1825 he 
removed with Maclure and Owtn to the New 
Harmony settlement. He remained after the 
separation of his two associates as agent of the 
property, and died of a fever, Ockiber 10,1834. 

His chief work is his American Bntamohgg^ 
publishtMl at Philadelphia in three beautifully 
illustrated octavo volumes, by S. A- Mitchell, in 
1824-5. He also commenced a work on Ameri¬ 
can CoThckology^ six numbers of Avhieh were pub- 
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lished laefore lus death. He was also a frequent 
contributor to the journal of the Academy and 
other similar periodicals. A list of hi-^ articles hj 
Mr. E G. Herrick is published in the twenty- 
seventh volume of the Am. Journal of Science. 

Gerard Teoost, the first Presi<lent of the Aca¬ 
demy, was Wrn at Bois le Due, Holland, March 
lo, 1716. He vras educated in his native coun¬ 
try, received the degree of Doctor of Me<licine at 
the University of Leyden, and practised for a 
short time at Amsterdam and the Hague. He 
then entered the army, where he served at hr>t 
as a private soldier and aftenvanis as an officer 
of the fir-t rank in the medical department. In 
1807 he was sent by Louis Buonap irte, then King 
of Holland, to Paris to pursue his favorite studies 
in natural science. He there translated into the 
Dutch language Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature. 

In 1801) he was sent by the King of Holland to 
Java, on a tour of scientific observation. He 
took passage from a northern port in an Ameri¬ 
can vessel to escape the British cruisers, pro-' 
posing to sail to New York and thence to his 
destination. The vessel was, however, captured 
by a French privateer, and carried into Dun¬ 
kirk, where tlie naturalist was imprisoned until 
the French goveminent was informed of his 
position. On Ms release, he proceeded to Paris, 
where he obtained a passport for America. He 
embarked at Rochelie, and arrived at PMladel- 
phia in 1810. 

After the abdication of Louis Buonaparte, he 
jielenniiied to make the United States his perma¬ 
nent residence, and turned his chemical knowledge 
to good account by establishing a manufactory of 
alum in Maiyland. 

Dr. Troo^t resigned the presidency of the Aca¬ 
demy in 1817, and was succeeded by Mr. Ma- 
clure. He was afterwards, about 1821, appointed 
the first Professor of Chemistry in the College of 
Pharmacy at Philadelphia, but resigned in the 
following year. 

In 1825 he joined Owen’s community at New 
Harmony, where he remained until 1827, when 
he removed to Nashville. In the following year 
he became professor of Chemistry, Geology, and 
Mineralogy in the University of that city, and in 
1831 Geologist of the state of Tennessee, an office 
he retained until its abolition in 1849. 

Dr. Troost died at Nashville on the 14th of 
August, 1850, During his presidency the Aca¬ 
demy removed, in 1815, to a hall built for its ac¬ 
commodation by Mr. Gilliams, in Gilliams court, 
Arch street, and placed at its disposal at an an¬ 
nual rent of two hundred dollars. 

WiluamMacluee, the successor of Dr. Troost, 
was bora in Scotland in 1763. After acquiring a 
large fortune by his commercial exertions in Lon¬ 
don, he establi^ed himself about the close of the 
century in the United States. In 1803 he re¬ 
turned to England as one of a commission ap¬ 
pointed to settle claims of American merchants 
for spoliations committed by France during her 
revolution. 

On his return, he made a geological survey of 
the United States, “He went forth,” says a 
writer in the Encyclopaedia Americana,* “ with 
his hammer in his hand, and his wallet on his 
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shoulder, pursuing his researches in every direc¬ 
tion, often amid pathle>s tracts and <!reary soli¬ 
tudes, until lie had crossed and reer()i=SL*d the Al¬ 
leghany mountains no less than fifty times. lie 
encountered all the privations of Lunger, thirst, 
fatigue, and exjiosure, month after month, an<l 
year after year, until his indomitable spirit had 
conquered every difficulty and crowned his enter- 
pri>e with success.” 

Mr. Mad lire published an account of his re¬ 
searches, with a map and other illustrations, in 
the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, in 1817. It bears date‘January 20, 1809, 
and W’as the first work of the kind undertaken in 
the United States. Mr. Maclure became a mem¬ 
ber of the Academy on the sixth of June, 1812, 
and its president on the thirtieth of December, 
1817. He was a munificent benefactor as well as 
valuable member of the association, his gifts 
amounting in the aggregate to $25,000. 

One of his favorite plans of jiut lie usefulness 
was the establidinient of an Univeivity for the 
study of tlie natural fciences. Selecting Owen’s 
settlement at New Harmony as the field of his 
opemtions, he persuaded Dr. Troost and Messrs. 
Say and Lesueur to accompany him in 1825 to 
that place. After the failure of the scheme Mr. 
Maclure visited Mexico, in the hope of restoring 
his impaired health, and died at the capital of that 
country during a second visit, on the 23d of 
March, 1840. 

Mr. Maclure presented over five thousand vo¬ 
lumes to tlie library of the academy, and pur¬ 
chased in Paris the copperplates of several im¬ 
portant and costly works on botany and oriii- 
tliology, with a view to their reproduction in a 
cheap form in the United States. It is to his libe¬ 
rality thus exerted, that we owe the American 
edition of Micliaux’s Sylva by Thomas Nuttall. 

On the death of Mr. Maclure, Mr. "Vriliiam 
Ilembel became president of the Academy. Mr. 
Hembel ■was born at Philadelphia, September 24, 
1764. He studied me<licine, and served as a vo¬ 
lunteer in the medical department of the army in 
Virginia during a portion of the Revolution, but 
owing to a deafness which he believed would in¬ 
capacitate him for duty as a practitioner, refused 
to apply for the diploma which he was fully qua¬ 
lified to receive. He, however, practised for, 
many years gratuitously among the poor of tlie_ 
city, and was in other respects conspicuous for 
benevolence. His favorite branch of study was 
chemistry. 

Mr. Hembel resigned his presidency in conse¬ 
quence of advancing infirmity, in December,. 
1849, and died on the 12th of June, 1851. He 
was succeeded by Di\ Morton. 

Samuel George Mortox was horn at Philadel¬ 
phia in 1799. His father died ■when he was quite 
young, and he was placed at a Quaker school by 
Ins mother, a member of that society. From this 
he was removed to a counting-house, but mani-. 
festing a distaste for business ^vas allowed to folr 
low the bent of his inclination and study for a 
profession. That of medicine was the one se^ 
lected—Quaker tenets tolei'ating neither priest 
nor la'wyer. After passing through the usua\ 
course of preliminary study under the able guitl- 
^ice of the celebrated Dr. Joseph Parrish, he re¬ 
vived a diploma, and soon after sailed for Europe, 
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on a visit to Lis uncle. He passed two winters | 
in attendance on the medical lectures of the ' 
Edinhiirgh school, and one in a similar manner at 
Paris, travelling on the Continent during the 
Slimmer. He returned in 1824, and ccnimenced 
practice. He had lefore his def artiire l^een 
made a meniljer of the Academy, and now t(K,k 
an active part in its proct*edings. Geology was 
his favorite pursnit. In 1827 he pnldL'-hed an 
Analyi^u of Tabular Spar frmn BveJcsf County; 
in 18S4 A if the Orgaric Fen ai‘» of 

the Ctefoceans Group of ihe Ut ited States; in 
the same year a medieal work, Illvstrafims of 
Fahnonary Cemmiuption^ its Anatondcal Cha¬ 
racters^ Cautm, Symptmts^ and Treatment^ with 
twelve colorenl ifates; and in 1849, An Ulus- 
irafed System of Human Anatoiny^ Special^ 
General^ and IHcrosagdc. During this period 
he was actively engaged in the duties of his pro¬ 
fession, having, in addition to a large private 
practice, tilled the ] rofessorship of Anatcmy in 
Pennsylvania College, from 1839 to 1843, and 
serveil for several years as one of the pitysicians 
and clinical teachers of tlie Alnis-IIouse Hospital. 

He commenced in 1830 liis celebrated colkc- 
tion of skulls, one of the most important labors 
of his life. He thus relates its origin :— 

Having had occasion, in the summer of 1830, 
to deliver an introductory lecture to a course of 
Anatomy, I chose for my subject The dfferent 
Forms if the Skull^ as exh ibited in the fire Faces 
of Men, Strange to say, I could neither buy nor 
hoiTow a cranium of each of these races, and I 
finished my discourse without showing either the 
Mongolian or the Malay. Forcibly impressed 
with this great deficiency in a mo 4 important 
branch of science, I at once resolved to make a 
collection for myself.” 

His friends warmly seconded his endeavors, and 
the collection, liKsreased by the exertions of over 
one hundred contributors in all parts of tlie 
world, soon became large and valuable. At the 
time ^ his death it numbered 918 human speci¬ 
mens. It has been purcha-ed by subscription for, 
and is now depositeii in, the Academy, and is by 
far the finast collection of its kind in existence. 

The first use made of the collection by Morton 
was the preparation of the Crania Americaita,, 
published in 1839, with finely executed lithogra¬ 
phic illustrations. It was during the progress 
of this work that he became acquaint^ with 
George R. Gliddon, of Cairo, in consequence of 
an application to him for Egyptian skulls. It 
was followed after the arrival of Mr. Gliddon, in 
1842, by an intimate acquaintance, and the pub- 
licatio!i in 1844 of a kr]^ and valuable work, the 
Granim ASgyptmea, 

Morton finally adopted the theory of a diverse 
origin of the hnraan race^ and maintained a con¬ 
troversy on the sul^ect with the Rev. Dr. 
Bachman of Oharleston. 

Dr. Morton died at Philadelphia, after an ill- 
ne^ of five days, on the loth of May, 1851. A 
selection of his inedited papers was published, 
with additional contributions from Di. J. 0. 
Mott and George R, Gliddon, under the title of 
Typm of Mordsind: or BthnohgicaZ F^arches,^ 
based upon tM Ammvt Monuments^ Fanntings^ 
Sculptures^ and Grcmia of and upon their 

Watural^ Ghographiced^ FhHohgiccd^ and Biblv- 


eal History. It is prefaced by a memoir of Dr. 
Morton, to which we are indebted fi^r the mate¬ 
rials of this notice. 

Jmun C. Mott, the son of the lion. Abraham 
Mott, was born in Union Di4rict, South Carolina, 
March 31, 180k His father removed with his 
family in the following year to Cokiinhia. After 
his graduation at the college of S )uth Carolina in 
182k Mr. Mott commenced the study of medicine 
in Philadelphiji, where he received his diploma in 
1828. After officiating as demonstrator of Ana¬ 
tomy to Drs. Physick and Hv>s.ick for two years, 
he returned to Columbia, where lie remaintxl, en¬ 
gaged in practice, until 1835. A portion of the 
two succeeding years was passed in professional 
study abroad. In 1838 he removed to Mobile, 
Alabama, and in 1888 to Mew York. In 1848 
he published his ebref work— The Biblical and 
Fhydeal History of Man, He h:is also written 
much on Me»Iicai Science, the Matiiral History of 
Man, Life Insurance, and kindred topics, tor the 
American Journal of Medio d Science, the Charles¬ 
ton Medic il Jonmal, Mew Orleans Medical Jour¬ 
nal, De Bow’s Commercial Review, etc. He 
died at Mobile, March 31, 1873. 

Mr. George Ord, the friend, asristent, and 
biographer of Wilson, himself a distinguished 
ornithol )gist, succeeded Dr. Morton. 

In 1826 the Academy purchased a building, 
originally erected as a Swedenhorgian place of 
w*)rship, to which its collections were removed. 
Their increase, after a few years, rendered en¬ 
larged accommodations necessary, and on the 
25th of May, 1839, the corner-stone of the 
building in Broad street, now occupied by the in¬ 
stitution, was laid. The first meeting was held in 
the new hall on the 7th of February, 1840, In 
1847 an enlargement became necessary, and was 
effected. 

In 1817 the Society commenced the publeation 
of The Journal of the Academy of HrUural Sci¬ 
ences. It was published at first monthly, and 
afterwards continued at irregular intervals until 
1842. 

Ill March, 1841, the publication of the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Academy wixs commenced. It is 
still continued; and up to 1872, twenty4wo vol¬ 
umes were published. A second series of the 
Journal was commenced in December, 1847, of 
which seven volumes have since appeared. 

These periodicals are supported by subscrip¬ 
tions, and by the interest on a legacy of two 
thousand dollars, bequeathed by Mrs. Elizabeth 
I Stott.* 

! Another periodical was added in 1865, the 
American Journal of Gonclmlogy., which has 
reached its seventh volume. These publications 
are exchanged with those of two hundred sci¬ 
entific and philosophical institutions throughout 
the world. 

George Robins Gliddon, who was brought 
into considerable notice in the United States 
by his Lectures on Egypt, and his devotion to 
ethnological studies, was a native of Devon¬ 
shire, in England. He was bom in 1809; was 
early in life with his father, who held the rank 
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of United States Consul at Alexandria; passed 
twenty-tliree years in Egypt, part of the time 
United States Vice-Consul at Cairo, and from 
that country came to America, where he 
began a literary career as a lecturer on Egvp- 
tian antiquities. His works published in Eng¬ 
land and the United States are: An Appeal 
to the Antiqnariee of Europe on the Destrne- 
tion of the Monuments of Egypt (1841); Die- 
courses on Egyptian Archaeology (the same 
year); Otia Egyptotca (in 1849); AndientEgypt^ 
her Monuments^ Hieroglyphics^ History^ and 
Archaeology^ the substance of his lectures, a vol¬ 
ume which passed through numerous editions. 
His ethnological researches w’ere published in 
conjunction with the labors of Dr. J^ott of Ala¬ 
bama, in the two works published at Philadel¬ 
phia, in 1854 and 1859, bearing the comprehen¬ 
sive titles, Types of ManMnd and Indigenous 
Races of the Earthy the flippant tone of which in 
reference to tiie Sacred Scriptures called forth 
the strong animadversions of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Potter, Bishop of Pennsylvania, in the introduc¬ 
tion to his lectures on the Evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity.’’ Mr. Gliddon, at the time of his death, 
was agent, in Central America, of the Honduras 
Interoeeanio Railway Company. He died at 
Panama, bfovember 16, 1857. 

** In 1872 the Academy of Natural Sciences 
obtained an acre of ground at Nineteenth and 
Race Streets, and on the SOth of October laid 
the ©oraer-stone of a more commodious build¬ 
ing. The new structure is to be built in the 
coll^ate-gothic style, and the northern wing 
will be the lirst completed. 

The vast extent to which its famous collections 
have grown, and the needs of scientitie investi¬ 
gators at this day, w’ere thus sketched in the 
address of Dr. Ruschenberger on that occa¬ 
sion :— 

Seeking the truths of nature demands an ex¬ 
tensive workshop, in which to collect and arrange 
conveniently for use the numerous implements 
employed in the work. The implements consist in 
collect ions of all those natural objects which have 
been described, properly classified and labelled, 
ready for study and comparison with those sup¬ 
posed to be new or not yet described. And also 
an extensive collection of books, in which are re¬ 
corded the results of investigations made by natu¬ 
ralists in all parts of the world; for, he who would 
add to the stock of knowledge in any department of 
science needs to be acquainted with what is known 
already in it, or he may find himself laboring to 
discover what has been ascertained. A museum 
and library, chemical apparatus, and microscopes 
constitute the machinery necessary to facilitate 
and guide his labors. Such a museum and library 
and laboratory, in such condition as to be utilized 
by the naturalist, require large space. And this 
demand for space increases with the progress of 
our knowledge. 

The academy now possesses more than 6000 
minerals, 700 rocks, 65,000 fossils, 70,000 species 
of plants, 1000 species of zoophytes, 2000 species 
of crustaceans, 500 species of myriapods and araeh- 
nidans, 25,000 species of insects, 20.000 species 
of shell-bearing mollusks, 2000 species of fishes, 
800 species of reptiles, 31,000 birds, with the 
nests of 200 and the eggs of 1500 species, 1000 


mammals, and nearly 900 skeletons and pieces of 
osteology. iMost of the species are repreeented 
by four or five specimens, so that, including the 
archaological and ethnological cabinets, space is 
required now for the arrangement of not less than 
400,000 objects, besides the library of more than 
22,500 volumes. 

Besides space enough in our workshop to ap¬ 
propriately arrange the vast number of imple¬ 
ments, room is desired for a separate and distinct 
arrangement of all objects necessary to illustrate 
the natural history of the State of Pennsylvania, 
as well as a suitable room .in which lectures on 
the natural sciences may be delivered. 

JOHN H. SHEPPARD. 

Me. John H. Siieppaed, librarian from 1861-8, 
of the New Engfand'Historical and Genealogical 
Society, is a native of England, born at Ciren¬ 
cester, Gloucestershire, in 1789. His j)arent3 
emigrated to America about 1793, settled in 
Hallowell, Maine, where the son was prepared 
for Harvard by Samuel Moody, the faithful pre¬ 
ceptor of the town academy. His collegiate' 
course was cut short in the junior year by lack 
of pecuniary means, when he eagerly engaged in 
the study of the law, was admitted to the bar in 
Maine, in 1810, and in 1817 was appointed 
Register of Probate for Lincoln County, Maine, 
an oflice which he held for seventeen years. In 
1842 he removed to Boston, where he has since 
resided. In 1867, the University placed his 
name among the graduates of 1808. 

Mr. Sheppard, whose legal official duties were 
a useful training for antiquarian pursuits, has 
distinguished himself by his contributions to the 
Eeio England Historical arid Genealogical Reg¬ 
ister^ the valuable journal of the Society of 
which he is the librarian. An address, with an 
accompanying ode, which lie delivered at the re¬ 
cent Tercentenary Celebration of the Birthday of 
Shakspeare by the Society at Boston, h«ns been 
published. It displays his taste and reading; for 
the author is an accomplished 'belles-lettres stu¬ 
dent, and a proficient in the ancient and modern 
languages. He is a prominent member of the 
Masonic fraternity, and has delivered various 
orations before the lodges of Maine, New Hamp¬ 
shire, and Vermont—including a Defence of Ma¬ 
sonry in 1831—several of which have been pub¬ 
lished. 

** Mr. Sheppard has recently published two 
works which exhibit his antiquarian tastes and 
thoroughness of research. These are: Reminis¬ 
cences of the Vaughan Family^ and more par¬ 
ticularly of Benjamin Vaughan^ LL. D., read 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society, Boston, and published in 1865 (8vo., pp. 
40); and The Life of Samuel Tuclei\ Commodore 
in the American Revolution^ (12mo., pp. 384, 
1868). Of Commodore Tucker, his hero, it has 
been said that he took more guns from the en¬ 
emy during the Revolutionary war than any 
other commander. The work exhibits wride re¬ 
search, while its descriptions are graphic and 
picturesque. He died in Boston, June 25,1873. 

JOHN 0. FREMONT. 

John Charles Fremont is the son of a French 
emigrant gentleman, who married a Virginia 
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My. He wm bom in South Carolina, Jannaiy, 
ISIS. His father dying when he was four years 
old, the care of his edneation devolved upon his 
mother. He advanced so rapidly in his studies 
that he was graduated at the Charleston Collie 
at the age of seventeen. After fussing a short 
time in teaching mathematic^ by which he was 
enabled to contribute to the support of his ino~ 
ther and family, he devoted himself to civil engi¬ 
neering with such success that he obtained an 
appointmeiit in the government expeflition for 
the survey of the head waters of the Mississippi, 
and was afterwards employed at Washington in 
drawing maps of the country visited. He next 
proposed to the Secretary of War to make an 
exploration across &e Eocky Mountain 3 to the 
Pacific. The plan was approved, and in 1843, 
with a OToall company oi men, he explored and 
opened to commerce and emigration the great 
South Pass. In his Report, published by govern¬ 
ment on his return, he portrayed the natural fea¬ 
tures, climate, and productions of the region 
through which he had passed, with great fulness 
and clearness. His adventures were also describ¬ 
ed in a graphic and animated style; and the bo< »k, 
though a govenimeufc report, was very widely 
circulated, and has since been reprinted by pub¬ 
lishers in this country and England, and trans¬ 
lated into various foreign languages. Stimulated 
by his success and k)ve of adventure, he soon 
after planned an expedition to Or^n. Hot sa¬ 
tisfied with his discoveries in approaching the 
mountains by a new rente, crossing their sum¬ 
mits below the South Pass, visiting the Great 
Salt Lake and effecting a junction with the sur¬ 
veying party of the Exploring Expedition, he de- 
termini to change his course on his return. 
With but twenty-five companion without a 
guide, and in the %ce ^ approaching winter, he 
enter^ a vast unknown r^oa. The expiorur 
tion was one of peril, and was carrM through 
with gr^ hardship and sujl^riiig, mid some loss 
of life. No tidings were reoriv^ fmin the party 
for nine months, while, travelling thirty-five 
hundred miles in view of^ or over perpetual 
snows, they ma<le known the r^on of Alta 
Califomiii, including the Sierra Nevada, the val¬ 
leys of San Joaquin and Sacramento, the gold 
region, and almost the whole surface of the coun¬ 
try, Fremont returDe<l to Washington in Au¬ 
gust, 1844, He wrota a Report of his second 
exp^tion, which he left as soon as completed in 
the printers hands, to depart on a third, the 
object of which was, the examination in detail 
of tlie Pacific coast, and the result, the acquisitioa 
of Califorma by the United Statesw He took part 
in some of the events of tb^ Merican war, and at 
its clo!>e, owing to a dh&ul^ with two Aitieiieaii 
commanders, was deprived (£ Ms commission by 
a court-martial, and sent hmne a prMner. His 
commisrion was restored on his arrival at Wash¬ 
ington, by the President, and he soon after again 
stmiied for CaHfomia on a private exploration, to 
determine the best route to the Pacific. On 
the Sierra San Juan one tMrd of hfe force of 
thirty-three men, with a numbm- of mules, was 
frozen to death; and their brave leader, after great 
hardships, arrived at Santa Fd on foot, and des¬ 
titute of everything. The expedition was re¬ 
fitted and rdnforc*^ and Fremont started again, 


and in a hundred da^’s, after penetrating through 
and sustaining amflicts with Indian trilS't, reach¬ 
ed the Sacramento. The judgment of the mili¬ 
tary court was reversed, the valuable pr(>f>erty 
acquired during his fonner residence secured, and 
the State of California returned her pioneer ex¬ 
plorer to Wadiington as her first senator in 
1850. 

Colonel Fremont married a daughter of the 
Hon. Thomas IL Benton. He has, during the 
reewsses of Congress, continued his explorations 
at his private cost and toil, in search of the best 
ndivvay mute to the Padfic. 

The Reports to Government of his expeditions, 
and the superb edition of JF^emonfs Mtphratkm 
(1859), have been the only publications of Col. 
Fremont; but these, from the exciting nature, 
public interest, and national importance of their 
contents, combined with the clear and animated 
mode of their presentation, have sufficed to give 
him a place as author as well as traveller. 

** In 1856, Col. Fremont was defeated for the 
Presidency by the late James Buchanan. During 
the war for the Union, be repeatedly placed his 
sword at the service of his country, and held 
the rank of major-general in the regular army. 
In recent years, he has advocated the claims of 
a southern railroad to the Pacific. 

JAMES HACK. 

James Nactk hobls a well nigh solitary position 
in literature, a5 one, who deprived from child¬ 
hood of the faculties of hearing and speech, has 
yet been able not only to acquire by education a 
full enjoyment of the intellectual riches of the 
race, but to add his own contribution to the vast 
treasury. He was bom in the rity of New York, 
the son of a merchant, who by the loss of his for¬ 
tune in business was unable to afiford him many 
educational advantage. Ihe want was, however, 
supplied by the care of a sister, who tau^t the 
child to reM before he was four years tdd. The 
activity of his mind and ardent thirst for know¬ 
ledge carried him rapidly forward from this point, 
until in his ninth year an accident entmled upon 
him a life-long misfortune. 

As he was carrying a little playfellow in his 
anns down a flight of steps his foot slipped; to 
recover himself he caught hold of a heavy piece 
of furniture, which falling upon him iryured his 
head so severely, that he lay for several hours 
without sign of life, and for several weeks men- 
tally unconscious. When he recovered it was 
found that the organs of sound were irrevocably 
destroy^. The loss of hearing was gradually 
followed by that of speech. He was placed as 
soon as possible m the Institution for the Deiff 
and Dumb, where the interrupted course of his 
mental training was soon resumed. He showed 
great aptitude for the acquirement of knowledge, 
and an especial facility in the mastery of forri^ 
languages. After leaving the institution he con¬ 
tinued, with the aid of the few books he pos¬ 
sessed, a private course of study. 

He had for some time before this written occa¬ 
sional poems, of one of which, The Btm 
Maid, he had given a copy to a friend, who 
handed it to his father, Mr. Abraham Asten. 
That g«itleman was so much struck by its pro- 
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mise, that he son^t other spedmem of the an¬ 
ther’s skill.' These confirming his favorable im- 
presdons, he introduced the yonng poet to seve¬ 
ral literarj gentlemen of New York, under whose 
auspices a volume of his poems, written between 
his fourteenth and seventeenth years, was pub¬ 
lished. It was received with favor by critics 
and the public. Mr. Nack soon after became an 
assistant in the office of Mr. Asten, then clerk of 
the city and county. In 18S8 he married, and 
in 18311 published his second volume, £ail Ru¬ 
pert and other Talee and Poems^ with a memoir 
of the author, by Mr. Prosper M. Wetmore. 

** In 1859 appeared his Romance of the Ring^ 
and other Poeme, chiefly on domestic topics, and 
with an introductory memoir by the late George 
P. Morris, 

TBX OU> C1XK3C. 

Two Yankee w^s, one summer day, 

Stopped at a tavern on their way. 

Supped, frolicked, late retired to rest, 

And woke to breakfast on the best 

The breakfast over, Tom and Will 
Sent for the landlord and tlie bill; 

Will looked it over; “Very right— 

But hold I what won^ meets my- ai^t I 
Tom! the surprise is ^aite a shock T— 

“What wonder! where!”—^“The clock 1 the 
doefcr 

Tom and the landlord in amaze 
Stared at the dock with stupid gaze. 

And for a moment neither spoke; 

At h®t the landlord sdence broke— 

^ You mean the dock that’s ticking there ! 

I see no wonder I declare; 

Though may be, if the truth were told, 

’ Tis rather ugly—somewhat old; 

Yet time it keeps to half a minute; 

But, if you please, what wonder’s in it P 

** Tom; don’t you recollect,” said Will, 

“ The clock at Jersey near the mill. 

The very image of this present. 

With which I won the w^er pleasant ?” 

Will ended with a knowii g wink— 

Tom scratched his head and tried to think. 

“ Sir, begging pardon for inejuiring ” 

The landlord said, with gnn admiring, 

“ What wager was it!” 

You remember 

It happened, Tom, in last December, 

In sport I bet a Jersey Blue 
That it was more than he could do. 

To Snake his finger go and come 
In keeping with the pendulum, 

Repeating, till one hour should close, 

Still, * Here ^he qoee—and there she goes *— 

He lost the bet in half a minute.” 

“ Well, if Jwould, the dense is in itl” 

Excl^baed the landlord; “ tiy me yet. 

And fifty dollars be the bet^” 

“ Agreed, but we will play some trick 
To make you of the baxgain riekl” 

“ I’m up to that!” 

“ Don’t make us wait, 

Be^n. The dock is striking eight” 

He seats himself, and left and right 
His finger wags with all its might, 

And hoarse his voice, and hoarser grows, 

With— here she goes—and there she goes I” 


“Hold!” said the Yankee, “ plank the ready 1” 
The landlord wagged his finger steady. 

While his left hand, as well as able. 

Conveyed a purse upon the table. 

“Tom, with the money let’s be oft!” 

This made the landlord only scoff; 

He heard them running down the stair. 

But W:i3 not tempted from his chair; 

Thought he, “ the fools! I’ll bite them yet! 

So poor a trick shan’t win the bet.” 

And loud and loud the chorus rose 
Of, “ here she goes—and there she goes / ” 

While right and left his finger swung. 

In keeping to his clock and tongue. 

His mother happened in, to see 

Her daughter; “ where is Mrs. B -/ 

When win she come, as you suppose ? 

Son! ” 

“ Here she goes—and there she goes / ” 

“Here?—^where?”—the lady in surprise 
His fi.iger followed with her ^es; 

“ Son, why that steady gaze and sad ? 

Those words—^that motion—are you mad ? 

But here’s your wife—perhaps she knows 
And” 

“ Here she goes—and there she goes P 
His wife surveyed him with alarm. 

And nished to him and seized his arm; 

He shook her off, and to and fro 
His fingers persevered to go. 

While curled his very nose with ire, 

That she against him should conspire. 

And with more furious tone arose 

The, “ here she goes — and there she goes ! ” 

“ lawks!” screamed the wife, “ I’m in a whirl I” 
Run down and bring the little girl; 

She is his darling, and who knows 
But”- 

“ Here she goes—and there she goes ! ” 

“ Lawks! he is mad! what made him thus? 

Good Lord 1 what will become of us ? 

Run for a doctor—run—run—run— 

For Doctor Brown and Doctor Dun, 

And Doctor Black, and Doctor White, 

And Doctor Grey, with all your might.” 

The doctors came and looke 1 and wondered. 

And shook their heads, and paused and pondered, 
*TiU one proposed he should be bled, 

“ No—^leeched you mean”—the other said— 

“ Clap on a blister,” ro.ared another, 

“^o^up him”—“ no—^trepan him, brother!” 

A sixth would reeommenef a purge. 

The next would an emetic urge. 

The eighth, just come from a dissection. 

His verdict gave for an injection; 

The last produced a box of pills, 

A cerbiin cure for earthly ills; 

“ I had a patient yesterniglit,” 

Quoth he, “ and wretched was her plight, 

And as the only means to save her, 

Three dozen patent pills I gave her, 

And by to-morrow I suppose 
That”— ^ 

“ Here she goes—arid there she goes P 

You all are fools,” the lady said, 

“ The way is, just to shave his head. 

Run, bid the barber come anon”_ 

u uiother,” thought her clever son, 

‘ You help the knaves that would have bit me. 

But all cimtion shan’t outwit me!” 

Thus to himself, while to and fro * 

His finger perseveres to go. 
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And froim kk lip no neoent dows 

But ** here 9ke pm—md tk^e the gm* F 

Tke barber came—Lord help him 1 what 
A qtieeriah crBtomer IVe got; 

Bat we mast do oar beat to sare him— 

So hold him, gemmen, while I shave him!” 

But liere the doctors interpose— 

** A woman never*'- 

** Tkere she goes F 

“ A wofnan is no jndge of phjsic, 
even when her babj m siek. 

He must be bled”—no—a@—a blisler^— 

“ A purge yon mean*—I say a elyster”— 

“Ko—enp him—^ "^dh him—?* ** piife! pillsl 
fnlkr 

And all the house tiie Hia 

What means thi^ smile ? what means that shiverf 
The landlowfs limbs with rapture quiver. 

And triumph brightens up hia face— 

His finger jet shall win tie race I 
The clock is on the stroke of nine— 

And up he starts-‘ *Tia mine! *ti3 mine!” 

^ What do you mean T 

I mean the fifty I 
I never spent an hour so thrifty; 

But jou, who tried to make me lose, 

Gk>, burst with envy, if you choose 1 
But how is this t where are ^ey F 

“Whor 

“ The gentlemen—I mean the two 
Came yesterday—are they below f** 

They galloped off an hoar ago ” 

“ Oh, paige me! blister! shave and bleed 1 
For, hang the knaves, Fm mad indeed T 


FRAKClS BftWra, 

Peofessor of Moral Philoscxpiiy in Harvard Col¬ 
lege, and late editor of the Horth Anaericaui Re¬ 
view, was bora In Ciiarlestowii, Massachu^tl^ 
He beeame a graduate at Cambrige in 183^ a&d 
ftom 18^0 to 18S§ was tutor in the instatntaon in 
the department which he now ocenpies, of Phi- 
ioso{>hy and Politicai Economy. He subse¬ 
quently occupied himself exclu^iveIy with lite¬ 
rary piirmits, while he continued his residence at 
Cambridge. In 1842 he published Cri^iccd Ea- 
mys Oil the Eido'-y and P et^ent Candtion of 
Bpemlatvoe Pk hmphy ; and in the same year an 
Virion of Virgil, for the use of schools and col¬ 
lies. In Jannary, 184$, he bt came editor of the 
North American Review, and discharged the 
duties of this poedtion till the dose of 185$, when 
the work pas^ into the hands of its next edi¬ 
tor, Mr. A. P. Peabody. I>Urii^ the latter por¬ 
tion of his editorship m the EevSw, Mr, Bowen's 
articles on &e Hungarian ques^on astfeieted cem- 
siderable atfe^nfion by thdr of po®tiofi to the popu¬ 
lar ino<Ie of looking upm tl^ subject und^ 
infiuences of the Kossuth agitation. 

In the winter of 1848 and 1840 Mr. Bow^ 
ddivered befwe fee Lowdl Institute in Boston a 
series of Letdm^es m ike Applm^iom of Meta- 
phym^ emd Ethiml Bcdem^ to the Mmdemees of 
Beli^m, Ten years later followed a course on 
the M^^hymciam and PMlmmhere. 

Mr. &>w^ is afio the author of several volumes 
bf American Bi^aphy in Mr. Sparks’s serie-s in- 
duding Lives of Sir William Phipps, Baron Steu¬ 
ben, James Otis, and General B^i^aniin Lincoln. 


In 185$ Mr. Bowea accOTted the chair at Hw- 
vard, of Natural Theology, Moral Philosophy, and 
Political EctHKHny whidi he still filk, (18?$). 

** The later works of Prof. Bowe« comprise: 
DotnmenU of the ComtituUm of England and 
1854; Prim^dee of Political Eemomy 
Applied to the Oomditiom^ Emmrcm^ and the In- 
stiMkms tf the Amerimn People^ 1856; A 
Treatise on Logic^or The Lam of Pure Thought, 
1864; Am&riean Political Economy: including 
Memarks on the Management of the Currency^ 
and the Finamee^ since the OuthrmJc the Worn 
qf the Great Bdbedlm^ 1870. 

JOHN MILTON MACKIE, 

The author of a life of Leibnitz and other works, 
was born in 181$, in Wareham, Plymouth c*ounty, 
Massachusetts. He was educated at Bmwn Uni- 
ver4ty, where he was graduated in 1882, and 
where fie was fcnbseqnenfly a tutor &om 1S$4 t& 
18$8. 

His writings, in their scholarship, variety, and 
spirit, exliibit the aa-omplished man of letters. la 
1845 he published a Ltye of Godfrey WiUiam 
Von Lohuit&, on the ba^is of the German work 
of Dr. G. E. Guhmuer. This was followed ia 
1848 by a contribution to American history in a 
volume of Mr. Sparks’s series of biography, a Zifif 
of ^mnel Gorfon^ one of the fret eettlm in Wdr^ 
wieJt^ Rhode leland, 

Li 1855 Mr. Mackie published a volume of cb- 
ver sketches, the r^dt of a portion of a European 
tour, entitled Chme de Eepala; or^ Going to Jfo- 
drid tia Baredona. It was a succesafol work in 
a field where several Aiuierican travellara, as Ir¬ 
ving, Miickemzie, Cushing, Wallis, and others^ have 
gathered distinguished laurels. Mr. Mackie treats 
the objects of his tour with graphic, descriptive 
talent, and a happy vein of individual humor, 

Mr. Mackie has been a coniributor to Putnam’s 
Magazine, \vhere, in December, 1854, he published 
a noticeable article entitled ‘‘Forty Days in a 
W estern Hoteland also to the leading reviews. 

Mr. Mackie, in 1856, published, in Boston, a 
9f Schamyl, and a Ndrratke of the Cir¬ 
cassian War of Independence agaimt Rwsskk 
The interest of this well-written volume of ex¬ 
tensive research, clear in its statement aM 
picturesqne in its d^aila, may be judged of from 
the brief preface of the writer. “ The principal 
authors,” he says, “ who have recently writtoi 
on Circassia, are Bodenstedt, Moritz Wagner, 
Marlinski, Dubois de Montpereux, Hommmre de 
Hell, Talllander, Marigny, Golovin, Bell, Long- 
worth, Spencer, Knight, Cameron, Ditson j am 
from their pages chiefly has been filled the 
easel, with the colors of which I have endeavor¬ 
ed to paint the following picture of a career of 
heroism nowise inferior to that of fee mo^ 
famous champions of classical antiquity, of a 
war of independence such as may npt improp«h 
ly be compared with the most glorious stru^^ 
recorded in the annals of liberty, and of a state 
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of soolety perTiaps tbe most romantic and the 
most nearly resembling that described in the 
songs of Homer which the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion has now left for the admiration of man¬ 
kind.” The following year, in 1856, Mr, Mackie 
was attracted by another hero, of a region 
farther to the East, whose somewhat shadowy 
career, uniting personal enthusiasm with a great 
national movement, offered a piquant subject 
for the imagination. A Life of TaLFing- Wang^ 
Chief of the Chinese Insurrection, published by 
Messrs. I)ix, Edwards <fe Co., in Kew York, was 
the result of this new study. The book was, of 
course, dependent upon such materials as were 
at hand at the time. These, which were dili¬ 
gently employed by the author, were the Eng¬ 
lish journals published in Ciiina and the offi¬ 
cial Pekin Gazette; the letters of missionaries, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic; the correspon¬ 
dence of Mr. IL Marshall, Commissioner of the 
United States to China, published by Congress; 
and other incidental sources in foreign religious 
journals and other quarters. The result of all 
this reading was an attractive volume, marked 
by the interesting qualities of the author’s style, 
a neatness of expression, and, where the topic 
admits of it, an undercurrent of quiet humor. 

In 1864, Mr. Mackie published a series of 
sketclies of travel in the Southern portions of 
tlie United States and the West Indies, entitled, 
From Cape Cod to Dixie and the Tropics, The 
style is graphic, and loosely covering a vein of 
serious and profitable refiection. In his preface, 
the author says, in reference to the time of 
publication, the third year of the war of the 
rebellion, ‘‘ It may not be ill-timed to give to the 
press an account of a pleasure journey, made, in 
part, thrungh the Southern States; and a por¬ 
tion of wTiich may serve as a memento of the 
happv davs when there existed between the 
inhabitants of the IS'orthern and Southern sec¬ 
tions of the country a free interchange of ser¬ 
vices and hospitalities. It is, indeed, the great 
business of the nation, at tlie present crisis, to 
bring back to the Union, by force of arms, its 
erring, misguided members; but, while we of 
the North are intent on subduing them, there is 
a satisfaction in showing that we neither hate 
nor despise them; and I am happy to contribute 
my humble mite in proof that we cherish pleas¬ 
ant reminiscences of our former friendship, and 
shall be ready, on the restoration of peace, to 
give to the returning States every right and 
privilege consistent with the safety, dignity, and 
w^fai^e of the united Republic.” 

SOUDATS AT BAKCELONA--'FEOM COSAS BE ESPA^^A. 

Spanish life is pretty well filled up with liolidays. 
The coun^is under ffie protection of a better-filled 
calendar of saints than any in Christendom, Italy, 
perhaps, excepted. But these guardians do not keep 
watch and ward for naught: they liave each their 
“ solid day” annually set apart for them, or, at least, 
tlieir aftamoon, whm^in to receive adoration and 
tribute money- The poor Spaniard is kept nearly 
half the year on his knees. His prayers cost him his 
pesetas, too; for, neither the smnts will intercede nor 
the piiests will absolve, except for cash. But his 
time spent in ceremonies, the Spaniard counts as no¬ 
thing. The fewer days the laborer has to work, the J 


happier is h'e. TEese are the diill prose of an exist¬ 
ence essentially poetic. On holidays, on the con¬ 
trary, the life of the lowest classes runs as smoothly 
as verses. If the poor man’s porron only be well 
filled with wine, he can trust to luck and the saints 
for a roll of bread and a few oiiiona Free from care, 
he likes, three days in the week, to put on his best- 
more likely, his only bib-and-tucker—and go to 
mass, instead of fiehl or whaiT duty. He is well 
pleased at the gorgeous ceremonies of his venerable 
mother-church: at the sight of street processions, 
with crucifix and sacramental canopy, and priests in 
cloth of purple and of gold- The spectacle also of 
the gay promenading, the music, the parade and mi¬ 
mic show of war, the free theatres, the bull-fights, 
the streets hung with tapestry, and the town hall’a 
front adorned with a flaming full length of Isabella 
the Second—these constitute the brilliant passages in 
the epic of his life. Taking no thought for the mor¬ 
row after the holiday, he is wiser than a philosopher, 
and enjoys the golden hours as they fly. Indeed, he 
can well afford to do so; for, in his sunny land of 
corn and wine, the common necessaries of life are 
procural with almost as little toil as in the bread¬ 
fruit islands of the Pacific. 

All the Spaniard’s holidays are i^Iigious festivals 
There is no Fourth of July in his year. His mirth, 
accordingly, is not independei^ and profane, like the 
Yankee’a Being more accustomed also to playtime, 
he is less tempted to fill it up with excesses. It is in 
the order of his holiday to go, first of all, to church; 
and a certain air of religioim decorum is carried along 
into all the succeeding amusementa Neither is his 
the restless, capering enjoyment of the Frenchman, 
who- begins and ends nis holidays with dancing; 
nor the chattering hilarity of the Italian, who goes 
beside himself over a few roasted chestnuts and a 
monkey. The Spaniard wears a somewhat graver 
face. His happiness requires less muscular ‘move¬ 
ment. To stand wrapped in his cloak, statue-like, in 
the public square; to sit on sunny bank, or beneath 
shadv bower, is about os much activity as suits his 
dignity. Only the sound of castanets can draw him 
from his propriety; and the steps of the fandango 
work his brain up to intoxication. Spanish festal¬ 
time, accordingly, is like the hazy, dreamy, volup¬ 
tuous days of the Indian summer, when the air is as 
full of calm as it is of splendor, and when the pulses 
of Nature beat full, but feverless. 

The holiday is easily filled up with pleasures. 
The peasant has no more to do than to throw back 
his head upon the tnrf, and tantalize his dissolving 
mouth by holding over it the purple clusters, tom 
from overhanging branches. Tlie beggar lies down 
against a wall, and counts into the hand of his com¬ 
panion the pennies they have to spend together du¬ 
ring the day—unconscious the while that the sand 
of half its houra has already run out The village- 
beauty twines roses ia her liair, and looks out of the 
window, happy to see the gay-jacketed youngsters 
go smiikiirg and ogling by. The belles of the town 
lean over their flower balconies, chatting with neigh¬ 
bors, and raining glances on the throng of admirers 
who promenade below. Town and country wear 
their holiday attire with graceful, tranquil joy. 
Only from the cafes of the one, and the ventorillos of 
the other, may perchance he heard’the sounds of re¬ 
velry ; where the guitar is thrummed with a gaiety 
not heard in serenades; where the violin lea<ls youth¬ 
ful feet a round of pleasures, too fast for sureness of 
footing; and where the claque of the castanets rirjgs 
out merrily above laugh and song, firing the heart 
with passions which comport not well with Castilian 
(gravity. 
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^ THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI — FROM CAPE COD TO DIXIE. 

The weather, after mj departure from Mobile, 
became warmer, a»d, id fact, perfectIj tropical. 
Sunsliine perpetual, or effulgent moonlight, ac¬ 
companied me ail the waj across the azure gulf; 
but on the bar of the Mississippi a fog came out 
of the north, with rain, and wind, and cold, and 
thunder and lightning. Climate and clothing, I 
made a change of both on this bar. I was let 
down out of heaTen and stuck in the mud in one 
and the same moment. During the Tojage, our 
steamer had managed to attain a speed of eight 
knots the hour; but here, with her keel three 
feet deep in the sand and slime of the riTcr, she 
made only about eight inches. How, for half a 
day, her paddles miSe the yellow porridge of the 
Mississippi boiU The wonder was that she got 
through into deep water eren at the end of thi^ 
time. Doubtless there was a snail at her stem 
helping her. 

Charming sight it was to look upon the banks 
of black mud, barely rising above the level of 
the wafer.s, and. somewhat resembling huge levia¬ 
thans lying at anchor, or alligators asleep on the 
surface. It would have reminded one who had 
been a passenger in Noah’s ark of the appearance 
of the world the morning after the Deluge. Only, 
instead of doves bringing olive branches, there 
was hut the flight of a few lazy sea gulls. Grad¬ 
ually, however, this primeval aspect of things 
gave place to that of the dry and solid earth. 
From mud islands, we came to others covered 
with reeds and rushes. Next succeeded the wild 
grasses. Blackbirds and buzzards shared the sky 
with the sea gulls. Then appeared the mamma¬ 
lia, wild hogs, half-tamed horses, cows browsing 
in pastures which lay a foot deep under water, 
and, Anally, man — that is to say, the fisherman, 
in a hut built on piles. Here, also, dwelt the 
lighthouse keeper, and, strange to say, the worker 
of the telegraph. The qmrawtine ground — I 
might almost say water—eane Into view a little 
later, being wellnigh submez^ed, and lookiiig like 
a pet nnrsezy of fever and p^ilence. I was 
strongly tempted to inquire of the doctor respect¬ 
ing the health of his own family, and express an 
affectionate hope that he himself had not an ague; 
for the man was thin in the cheeks, and sallow, 
and, in fact, looked quite ashamed of performing 
the duty of feeling anybody’s pulse on board the 
steamer. I also wished to congratulate him on 
his boat; as, in case the river should rise still a 
little higher, it might be the saving of himself 
and his household. 

Every inhabitant of this part of the river, I 
afterward observed, was the owner of a similar 
boat, which he used for rowing himself about his 
small estate, and fishing ftnr snappers in his fields, 
when the water was too d^p to dig potatoes. The 
dwellings all had the appearance &t being bath- 
honses; built, in the lower part of the river, of 
logs, and thatched; higher up the stream, shin¬ 
gled; and, higher rtill, slated. But near the 
mouth, I could hardly have believed it a Christian 
land we were entering, had we not pretty soon 
come to a fort. This was an unmistakable evi¬ 
dence of civilization, and the extensive orange 
plantations, which afterward began to peep out 
of the primeval for^ts skirting the river side, 
still more favored the idea that we were entering 
the gat^ of a great (M^untry. 

The quantity of driftwood in the stream was an 
indication, to be sure, of interminable forests 
higher np on its banks; but, on the other hand. 


the numerous floating casks, barrels, and bottles, 
proved that we were approaching some large em¬ 
porium of commerce. Might it not also be the 
seal of a prodigal luxury, a city flowing not only 
with milk anti honey, but with ready-made cob¬ 
blers and cocktails ? For the yellow, foaming 
river really seemed to be running with egg-nogg 
— and it certainly did not run straight. 


• CHARLES F. BRIGGS. 

Mr. Briggs is a native of Nantucket. He has 
been for many years a resident of the city of New 
York, and has been during the greater part of the 
period connected with the peritxiical press. 

In 1845 he commenced the Broadway Journal 
with the late Etlgar A. Poe, by whom it was am- 
tinned after Mr. Briggses retirement. He has also 
been connected with the New York Times and 
the Evening Mirror. lie pnblished in this journal 
a series of letters, chiefly on the literary affecta¬ 
tions oi the day, written in a vein of humorous 
extravi^nza, and purporting to be from the pen 
of Fernando Mendez Pinto, 

In 1839 he publishol a novel, Aimntures 
of Rfirry Franco^ a Tale of the Gre<jU> Fame, This 
was followed by The Haunted Merehar^^ 1843, 
and The Tnpp^ngi^ of Tom Pepper^ or the RemlU 
of Romanc np, 1847. The scene of these novels is 
laid in the city of New York at the present day. 
They present a humorous picture of various phas^ 
of city life, and frequently display the satirical 
vein of the writer. 

Mr. Briggs is the author of a number of feli¬ 
citous humomus tales and sketches, contributed to 
the Knickerbocker and other inagfizinea. He has 
also written a few poetical pix*es^ seveial of 
which have appeared in Putnam’s Monthly Maga- 
rine, with which he has been connected as editor. 
Others are pubiislied in a choic© voltiiiie of sdec- 
Hons, Seaweedefrom the Skoree Wan^mekot. 

One of his most snccei^iil productions is a Ittle 
story, published in pamphlet form, with the title, 
Worhtn{f a P<umge ; or^ Lfe in a Liner, It gives 
an account of a voyage to Liverpool in the literal 
vein of a description from the forecastle. In 
1858 appeared his Hutory of the Atlantic Teh- 
graph Cable, 

AM rNTEREDPTED BANQUET—FROM TXFE IN A LINEE. 

Among the luxuries which the captoin had pro¬ 
vided for himself and passengers was a fine green 
turtle, whicli was not hkcly to suffer from exposure 
to salt water, so it was reserved, until aH the pigs, 
and sheep, and poult^ had been eaten. A few days 
before we arrived, it wm determined to kill t^ 
turtle and have a .feast the next day. Our cabin 
gentlemen had been long enough deprived of fresh 
meats to make them east liquorish glances towards 
their hard-skinned friend, and there was a great 
snaaeking of lips the day before he was killed. Aa I 
walked afr oeatsiouiiUy I heard them congratulating 
themselves on their prospective turtle-soup and force¬ 
meat balls; and one of them, to heighten the luxmy 
of the feast,, ate notliing but a dry biscuit for twenty- 
four hours, that he might be able to devour his full 
share of the unctuoiis compound. It was to be a gala 
day with them; and tlmugh it was not chaiE|Migiie 
day, that falling on Saturday and this on Friday, 
they agreed to have champagne a day in advance 
that nothing should be wanting to give a finWi to 
their turtle. It happ^ed to be a rougher day than 
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Tssml the turtle was eoo‘fce<i, but tb^ ba3 be¬ 
come too well me«i to the motion of the sliip to mind 
that. It happened to be ray tern at the wheel the 
hour before diiiuer, and I had the tantaliziiig misery 
of hearing: tbera taghing and talking about their 
turtle, while I was hungry from want of dry bsead 
ami salt meat. I ha<i resolutely kept my thoughts 
from the eabia during all the iiossage but ooce, and 
now I found ray ideas clustering round a tnreen oi 
turtle i n spite of all my phih »5ophy. Confound them, 
jf they had gone oat of my hejiring with thehr exult- 
mg smacks, I would not have envied their sotip, but 
their hungry glee so excited my imagination that I 
could see uothii.g througii the glazing of the bianaele 
but a white plate with a slice of lemon on the rim, a 
loaf of delicate bread, a silver spoon, a napkin, two 
or three wine glasses of diifereiit hues aiid sliapes, 
and a water goblet clusteriiigamund it, and a stream 
of black, thick, and fragi*ant turtle pouring into the 
plate. By and by it was four bells ; they din^ at 
three. And all the gentlemen, with the captain at 
their head, darted below into the cabin, where their 
mirth increased when they caught sight of the soup 
plates- ‘^Hi^ry with the soi^ steward,’* roared tlie 
captain. “ Oouiing, sir,” replied the steward. Tlie 
eook opened the door his and out came the 

delicious stejim of the turtle, such as people dften in¬ 
hale, and aero^ the street of a hot afternoon to 
avoids as pass by IMaaoideo’s in South William 
Street- Then caiM! ^ steward with a large covered 
tureen in his hand, towards the cabin gmigway. 1 
forgot the ship for a moment in looking at thk 
precious cargo, the whe^ draped fi’ona my hands, the 
ship broaclied io with asutlo^ jerk, thei^eward had 
got only one foot upon the stairs, when this unex- 

r ted motion threw him off his bahince and down 
went by the run, the ture^ slipped from his 
hands, and part of its eontents flew into the lee 
scuppers, and tlie bilance followed him in his fall 
I laugiied outright I enjoyed the turtle a thou- 
mnd times more than I should have done if I had 
eaten the whole of it But I was forced to restrain 
my mirth, for the nest moment the steward ran upon 
deck, followed by the captaisi in a furious rage, 
threatening if he caught him to throw him overboard. 
Not a spoonful of the souphad been left in the coppers* 
for the steward had taken it all away at once to keep 
it warm. ■ In about an hour afterwards the passen¬ 
gers came upon deck, looking more sober than I had 
seen them since we left liverpooL They had dined, 
upon cold ham. 

fiXAScosirr. 

Again to thee, O surf-encircled strand, 

Enamored still my thoughts will turn; once more, 
Bear Siasconset, by thy foam-clad shore, 

Leaving in thought this tree^ encumbered land, 

How well I love to tread thy arid sand, 

And listen to thy waves’ sonorous roar, 

Or watch old FolIo<^^s back, all crested hoar, 

And the wild waters hissing fierce and grand 1 
0 p^bly beach t 0 Sankoty! 0 Sea I 
And ye whose names are linked with these, how oft 
In mid-day nrash^ and in midnight dreams, 

In visions bright, have ye been seen by me, 

When my free spirit has been borne dofti 
And when I rhyme^ shall ye hot be my themes 7 


COATCnC. 

Seated where summer winds and bird and bee 
!Cread with their gentle feet on opening flowers, 


—^The fairest spot in this fair world of ours,— 

My thoughts, deserting bird and flower and tree, 
Have taken ship, and boldly steered to sea, 

"Where never yet were or bowers, 

To brighten in the sun, or summer’s showers,— 

To where the winds are salt, but nild and free: 
There, by my fancy’s aid, I step once more, 

With naked "limbs, all dripping wet with brine, 

And joyous leap, Coatue, upon thy shore, 

As oft I leaped in days a little yore. 

0 bleak Coatue I would that the lot were mine 
In thy dear waves to bathe my limbs once more I 

CHRISTOPHER PEARSE CEAKCH. 

C. P. Cea]<iCH, a son of Chief Justice Cranchi 
was bom at Alexandria, in the District of Colum¬ 
bia, March 8, 1813. After being graduated at 
die Columbian College, Washington, in 1831, he 
studied^ divinity at Cambridge University, and 
preach^ for six or seven years. In 1844 he 
published a volume of Poems at Philadelphia. 
It is marked by a quiet, thoughtful vein of spirit¬ 
ual meditation, and an artist’s sense of bea^y. 
His later poems are to be fonnd in the leading 
magazines, chiefly PutnanCs^ the (^mlaxy^ and 
the Atlantic, 

Mr. Crunch has for a number of years past 
devoted himself to landscape painting, and has 
secured a prominent portion in that branch of art. 

** Mr. Cranch has written and illustrated, in 
later years, two imaginative tales for children: 
The Last of the PuggemmiggeTS^ 1856 ; and its 
sequel, Kobboltozo^ 1857. His last work, how¬ 
ever, is the one best fitted to perpetuate his 
reputation; The JPneid of Virgil Translated 
into English Blank Verse, 1872. This is a com¬ 
panion volume in that rare series of epic trans¬ 
lations, by Longfellow, Bryant, and Bayard 
Taylor, to which may be added the Vita Nuora 
of Dante by Charles Eliot Norton, which con¬ 
stitute the past six years a memorable epoch in 
American literature. 

In this translation Mr. Cranch has aimed to 
make as literal and concise a version, in pure 
idiomatic English, as a metrical form would al¬ 
low, and to make that version a poem, having 
the spirit of the original. In these high aims 
he has excelled his chief predecessors, Dryden 
and Prof. Conington, whose fidelity w^s weak¬ 
ened by the necessities of rhyme. A competent 
critic, who appreciates the subtle insight and 
grace of expression possessed by this translator 
as peculiarly adapted for rendering the tender 
imaginativeness of Virgil, declares; ‘‘His work 
is not only a splendid memorial of his own 
genius, but a worthy representation of the im¬ 
mortal Boman bard.’”*® 

THE BOV<iTrM; 

She has brought me flowers to deck my room, 

Of sweetest sense and brilliancy; 

She knew not that she was the while 
The fairest flower of aU to me. 

Since her soft eyes have looked on them. 

What tenderer beauties in them dwell I 

Since her fair hands have placed them there, 

0 how much sweeter do they smell I 

Beside my inkstand and my books 
They bloom in perfume and in light r 

• New Tark Weekly Tiibime, Jauuaiy 8,1873. 
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A Toife raid my loficsomen^ 

A sMiiii.g star amid mj axglit. 

Tlie storm beats down upon tbe ixx^ 

But ill this room glide siimmer liours^ 

Since she, t!ie fairest flower of all, 

Has garlanded my heart witJi flowers. 

♦♦Extracts fbom thb iEsam. 

THE TTRIAX BANQUET. 

As thus she s|H>lce, 

She leads ^ncas to the royal courts; 

And in the temples of the gods, commands 
A sacrifice. Meanwhile, with no less care, 

Bown to the sea-shore twenty bulls she sends, 

A hundred bristly backs of full-grown swine. 

And of fat Iambs a hundred, with their dams. 
Such were her gifts, for joyous feasts designed. 
Bnt all the interior palace is arranged 
With splendor and with regal luxury. 

And banquets are prepared, and draperies 
Of purple dye, elaborately wrought; 

And on the tables massive silver shines. 

And records of ancestral deeds, engraved 

In gold, in a long scries of events 

Traced step by step from ancient lineage down. 

JEneas — for a father’s love forbade 
His mind repose — the swift Achates sends 
Back to the ships, to bear to Ascauius 
The tidings, and to lead him to the city. 

In his Ascanius centres all his care. 

Gifts too, that from the wreck of Troy were 
snatched. 

He orders him to bring; a mantle stiif 
With figures and with gold; also a veil 
With saffron-hued acanthus broidered round; — 
The Grecian Helen’s ornaments, the jrare 
And wondrous gifts her mother Leda gave. 

And which her dau^ter from Mycenae brought 
To Troy, seeking illicit marriage rites. 

Also the soeptre lliosie once had borne. 

Eldest of Priam’s daughters;—and with the^ 

A beaded necklace, and a dladeni 

Double with gems and gold. Hastening for these, 

Achates to the ships pursued his way. 

^ ^ * * * * * 

And now JSneas, now the Trojan youths 
Assemble, and on purple couches lie. 

Then water for their hands the servants bring. 
And bread from baskets, and around supply 
Towels with nap well shorn. Within are seen 
Fifty maid-servants, who in long array 
Attend the hearths, and with burnt sacrifice 
Enlarge the influence of the household gods; 

A hundred others too, of equal age. 

Who serve the dishes, and who fill the cups. 

And crowds of Tyrians also come, and throng 
The festive rooms, invited to recline 
trpott the embroidered concha Much they admire 
The gifts .®neas brought; lulus too. 

The glowing beauty of the godlike fisme. 

And simulated speech; the cloak, the veil 
With saffron-hued acanthus broidered round. 

But the Phoenician queen, all dedicate 
To passion fraught with coming misery. 

With soul insatiate bums, and ^zes long, 

Moved by the boy and by his gifts alike. 

He, having hung about JSneas’ neck, 

Lo^ed in a Jfend-embrace, and the deep lore 
Of his false father satisfied, then seeks 
The queen ;* ^e with her eyes and all her heart 
Clings to him, fondles him upon her lap; — 


Hor knows, unhappy one, how great the god 
Who pre^es on her breast. He, mindful of 
His Acidalian mother, by degrees 
Begins to abolish all the memory 
Of her Sychmus, and with living love 
Preoccupy the mind long since unmoved. 

And unaccustomed motions of her heart. 

When in the feast there came a pause, the plates 
Removed, large bowls are set, the wines are 
crowned; 

The rooms are filled with noise; the spacious halls 
Resound with voices. From the ceilings high 
Overlaid with gold, hang lighted lamps, «nd night 
Is vanquished by the torches blaze. And now 
The queen demands a bowl heavy with gems 
And gold, and fills it high with unmixed wine, 

As Belus did, and his descendants all. 

Then silence hushed the rooms, while thus the 
queen; — 

“O Jove, — for thou, ’tis said, dost give the laws 
Of guests and hosts alike, — be it thy will. 

That this may be a joyful day to all, 

Tyrians and Trojans, in remembrance held 
By our descendants. Bacchus, giver of joy. 

Be present; and, propitious Juno, smile! 

And you, 0 Tyrians, favoring, celebrate 
The meeting!” With these words she poured 
upon 

The table a libation of the wine; 

And what was left touched lightly to her lips, 
And, with a bantering tone, to Bitias gave. . 

He, not unwilling, drained the foaming bowl. 

And from the full gold drenched himself with wine. 
Then followed other guests of lordly rank. 
Long-haired lopas with his golden lyre 
Pours out with ringing voice what Atlas taught^ 
He sings the wandering moon, and of the sun 
The laboring eclipses; and of men. 

And cattle, and of showers, and fires of heaven; 
Arcturus, and the rainy Hyades; 

And the two constellations of the Bears; 

And why the winter suns make baste to dip 
In oc^n, and what causes the delay 
Of slowly moving nights. The Tyrians shout, 
Redoubling their applause; the Trojans join. 

Thus did the unhappy queen prolong the night 
With varied converse, drinking in the while 
Long draughts of love : and much of Priam asked 
And much of Hector; how equipped in arms 
Aurora's son had come; how looked the steeds 
Of Diomed; how large Achilles stood. 

“Come now, my guest,” she said; “and from the 
first 

Relate to us the Grecian stratagems. 

And all thy people’s sad misfeapsv and all 
Thy voyage; for now the seventh year 
Bears thee still wandering over laud and sea.” 

BOOM OF BAOCOlhr AWn VBOT. 

Here another dire event 
More dreadful far befalls, disturbing us. 

Wretched and unprepared, with gloomy thoughts. 
Laocoen, chosen Heptune’s priest by lot, 

A huge bull at the solemn altars there 
Was sacrificing, when behold, two snakes— 

I shudder as I tell — from Tenedos 
Come gliding on the deep, with rings Immense, 
Preying upon the sea, and side by side 
Toward the shore they move with necks erect. 
And bloody crests that tower above the waves; 
Their other parts behind sweeping the sea. 

With huge backs winding on in sinuous fold& 
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A noiae of foaming brine is beartf. And now 
They reach the shores, their burning eyes suffused 
With blood and fire, and lich their hissing mouths 
With quirering tongues. We, pale with terror, fly. 
But they with steady pace Laocoon seek. 

First the two bodies of his little sons 

Each serpent twines about, with tightening folds. 

And bites into their miserable limbs. 

Then him, as he with help and weapons comes. 
They seize, and bind him in their mighty spires; 
Twice round the middle, twice around his neck. 
Twisting, with scaly backs, they raise on high 
Their heads and lofty necks. He with his hands 
Strains to untwine the knots, his fillets wet 
With gore and poison black. His dreadful shrieks 
Rise to the stars: — such groans as when a bull 
Flies front the altar wounded, and shakes free 
His forehead from the ill-aimed axe. But they. 
The dragons, slip away to the lofty shrine 
And citadel of cruel Pallas. There, 

Beneath the goddess' feet and orbed shield, 

They hide. Then rerily a new fear creeps 
Into the trembling hearts of all. They said 
Laocoon paid the penalty deserred 
Of crime, for having with bis steel profaned 
The sacred wood, when he had hurled bis spear 
Against the horse. And now all cry aloud 
To take the image to its rightful seat. 

And supplicate the goddess. We divide 
The walls, and open lay the battlements. 

All for the work prepare. Bpneath the feet 
We lay smooth rollers, and around the neck 
Strain hempen ropes. The terrible machine 
Passes the walls, filled full with armed men. 
Around, the youths and the unwcdded maids 
Sing sacred songs, rejoicing when they touch 
Their hands against the ropes. Onward it moves. 
And threatening glides into the city's midst. 

Alas, my country! Ilium, home of gods! 
Dardanian battlements renowned in war! 

Four times, e'en at the threshold of the gate, 

It stopped: four times we heard the noise of arms 
Ring from the depths within. Yet on we press. 
Thoughtless of omens, blind with furious zeal. 
And in the sacred citadel we lodge 
The fatal monster. And now Cassandra opes 
Her lips, — that by the deity's command 
Should never be believed by Trojan ears, — 

And prophesies to us our future fates. 

We, miserable, unto whom this day 
Was doomed to be our last, hang on our shrines. 
Throughout the city, wreaths of festive leaves. 
Meanwhile, with changing sky night comes apace 
Upon the ocean, wrapping with wide shade 
Earth, sky, and crafty wiles of Myrmidons. 

The Trojans, scattered through the town, are still. 
For sleep embraces every weary frame. 

EtJMOR. 

Then through the cities wide 
Of Lybia, all at once ties Rumor forth,— 

Rumor, than whom no evil is more swift. 

She grows by motion, gathers strength by flight. 
Small at the fijrst, through fear, soon to the skies 
She lifts herself. She walks upon the ground. 
And hides her head in clouds. Her parent Earth, 
Wroth, so they say, at the anger of the gods. 
Gave birth to her, her latest progeny, 

Sister to Coeus and Eneeladus; 

With nimble feet, and swift persistent wings, 

A monster huge and terrible is she. 

As many feathers as her body bears. 

So many watchful eyes beneath them lurk. 

So many tongues and mouths, and ears erect. 


By night 'twixt heaven and earth she flies, through 
shades. 

With rushing wings, nor shuts her eyes in sleep. 
By day she watches from the roofs or towers; 

And the great cities fills with haunting fears; 

As prone to crime and falsehood as to truth, 

She with her gossip multifold now filled 
The people's ears, rejoicing,—fiction and fact 
Alike proclaiming. 

FATE OF rovm MARCELLOS.^ 

“Others, I ween, 

Shall mould, more delicately, forms of bronze, 
Lifelike, and shape the human face in stone; 

Plead causes with more skill, describe the paths 
Of heavenly orbs, and note the rising stars. 

But thou, 0 Roman, bend thy mind to rule 
With strength thy people. This shall be thy art; 
And to impose the terms and rules of peace; 

To spare the vanquished, and subdue the proud." 
So spoke Anchises, while they wondering stood; 
And then resumes: “ See where Marcellas moves. 
Glorious with his triumphal spoils, and towers 
O’er all, a victor. He the Roman state 
Shall keep from tottering, in tumultuous days. 

He, armed and horsed, shall overthrow the power 
Of -Carthaginia and rebellious Gaul; 

Aud the third captured trophy shall hang up. 

An offering to his father Romulus.” 

But here Eneas spoke: for now he saw 
Beside the hero, clad in glittering arms, 

A youth in form and face exceeding fair; 

But sad his brow, with joyless eyes cast down; — 
“O father, who is he who there attends 
The hero’s steps! His son, or some one else 
Of his illustrious line descended! Hark, 

What murmuring sounds surround him as he 
moves I 

How nuble is his mien! But gloomy Night 
With shadows sad is hovering round his head,” 

To whom Anchises, weeping floods of tears. 
Made answer: “ 0 my son, seek not to know 
The heavy sorrows of tby race! This youth 
The Fates will only show a little while 
On earth, nor^will permit a longer stay. 

Too potent would the Roman race have seemed 
To you, ye gods, had such gifts been our own. 
What groans of heroes from that field shall rise. 
Near Mars, his mighty city ] or what gloom 
Of funeral pomp shall thou, O Tiber, see, 

When gliding by his new-raised mound of death t 
No youth of Ilian race shall ever lift 
To such great heights of hope the Latian sires; 
Nor Rome shall boast henceforth so dear a child. 
Alas for virtue and the ancient faith! 

Alas, the strong hands unsubdued in war! 

No enemy could ever have opposed 

His sword unscathed, whether on foot he charged. 

Or spurred his foaming steed against ilie foe. 

Ah, dear lamented boy, canst thou but break 
The stern decrees of fate, then wilt thou be 
Our own Marcellus! — Give me lilies, brought 
In heaping handfuls. Let me scatter here 
Bark purple flowers; these offerings at least 
To my descendant’s shade I fain would pay. 
Though now, alas, an unavailing rite.” 

HENRY THEODOEE TUCKERMAN. 

The Tuckeeman family is of English origin, and 
has existed more than four centuries in the 
I county of Devon, as ap)>ears from the parish 


♦ The nephew of Augnstna, who died at the age of eighteen. 
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regisfc^ts and inonmiienM inscriptions.* By the 
mother’s si«Ie, Mr. Tnckerman is of Irish descent. 
The name of the family is Keating. In Macauky s 
recent history he thus sfjcaks of one of her ances¬ 
tors as oppodn^r a military deputy of James IL, 
in his perserution of the" Protestant 3Eii|jrli>h in 
Ireland in 1686:—On all questions which arose 
in the Privy Council, Tyrconnel showed similar 
Tiolence and partiality. John Keating, Chief- 
Jnstice of the Common Pleas, a man dir^tingnished 
for ability, int^rity, and loyalty, represented 
with great mildness^ that perfect equality was all 
that the general CTwItI a^k for his own church.” 
The subject of this notice is a nephew of the late 
Rev, Dr. Jc»epli Twskennan—a memoir of whom 
appeared! in En^hiid within a few years, arnl 
who is known anil Inmored as the originator of 
the ministry at large, in Boston, one of the most 
efficient of modem Protestant charities. His 
mother was ako related to and partly educated 
with another distingnished Unitarian clergyman, 
Joseph Stevens Buckminster. 





Henry Theodore Tnckerman was bora in Bos¬ 
ton, Massachusetts, April ^0, 1813. • His early 
education was begon and completed in the excel¬ 
lent schools of tliat city and vidnity. In 1833, 
after preparing for collie, the state of bis health 
r^dered it nece««iry for him to seek a rn'lder 
climate. In Septenber he «ied Irofii Kew York 
for Havre, and after a brirf sq^wrn fri Paris, 
proceeded to Italy, where he remaiTOcI until the 


* It ia still represeBted tbetie—tlie mem t& seire- 

wl dT tbe gentry. In the seventeenth century the Tmeker- 
xnaofi intenmrriei with the Ferteset^ tadljt thst ^ Sh* Ed¬ 
ward Harris, and that (now extilnet) of “Giles of Bowden;” 
the fertoer is now represented hy the present Bar! of For- 
tesone. Previous to this a bcapcb of the Tndcemaaos emi¬ 
grated to Gemnuy. I« a Ma*oey of the ecwaty £haainsel- 
we%, hy ■Wiliam Ha»«iania, pihlished in Lnneherg in 1^, 
ahnibB is made to one of tMs hrandr—^Peter Tadterman. who 
U mentioBed as the last ahhot of the monastery of RMd^^n- 
een; he was chosen to the chapter in a^ at the same 
time, held the j^pointment dt emtrt preaehar at Wolfenlmt- 
tel. Soixmofhls writing aiee3EtaBt, and his JBOttmBemt is an 
impost]^ and emioos armtectnrat 
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ensuing stinimer, and then returned to the United 
States. He resumed his studies, and in the fall 
of 1837, embarked at Ik^ton for Gibraltar, visited 
that fortress and afterwards Malta, then proceeded 
to Sicaly, fm^^ed the winter in Palenno, and mad© 
the tour of the island; in the following sum¬ 
mer driven from Sicily by the cholera, of the 
ravages of which be bas given a minute account, 
he embarked at Me«sina for Leghorn, passed the 
ensuing winter (1838) chiefly at Florence, and 
early the next summer returned home; in 1845 
be removed from Boston to Hew York, w here he 
has since resided, except in the summer months, 
which he has passed chiefly at Hewport, R. I. 
In 1850 he received from Harvard College the 
honoraiy degree of Master of Arts. In the win¬ 
ter of 1862 he visited London and Paris for a 
few weeks. 

Tlie w'ritings of Mr. Tnckerman include poems, 
travel^ bic^^rafdij, ^«ay, and criticism. A clia- 
racteristic of his books is that each represents 
some phase or era of experience or stady. 
Tlwmgii mainly composed of facts^ or chapters 
which have in the first ir^tance appeared in the 
periodical literature of the country,* they have 
none of them an occasional or unfinished air. 
They are the studies of a scholar; of a man true 
to his convictions and the laws of art. His mind 
is essentially philosophical and historical; be per¬ 
ceives tnithin its relation to individoal character, 
and he takes little pleasure in the view of facts 
unless in their connexion with a permanent whole. 
Hence wliat his writings sometimes lose In imme¬ 
diate effect, they gain on an after perusal. His 
productions pa^ readily firom the review or maga- 
rine to the book. 

Taking bis writi^ in the order of publicatloii, 
they omumenced wira a ci^lecslaon oi essays, ^le^ 
and Welches In IS35, "en^^ed' !rke Itaimm 

Which has sauce been enkiged m a eeccmd 
and third edition. With many of the aalteris 
subsequent productions, it took a favorable view 
ci the Italian character, when it was the fa^icm 
to undervalue it. Among other novelties in its 
sketches, it contained an account of the little Re¬ 
public of San Marino. The prominent topics of 
the country, as they occur to a man of education, 
were presented in a picturesque manner. After 
the author’s return fmra a second Italian tour, be 
published in 1839 or Sicily a Pilgrimmgey 

in which with a thin disguise of fiction, allowing 
the introduction senriment, discnsdon, and 
^ry, the peculiarfeatares of the Wand, m its natu¬ 
ral beauties and ite remains cff art, are exhibited. 
After a considerabfe interval, another volume of 
travel appeared, the remit of a visit to England in 
1853. It is entitled A Mordh in Englam, Mr. 
Tnckerman has also publishal in tlie magaziTOS a 
few chapters of a similar memorial of France on 
^ same tour. Like the former works, they are 
books of a^odation rather than of mere daily ob¬ 
servation. The author while abroad studies cha^ 
lacte as it is expressed in men and insiitetions; 


• Mr. TuckenBan Tm® "beeii a cowtrlMtor to all tlie best 
BtssrastiTie literatai^p of tbe day: in Wafeh's Review; ft® Bortb 
Amerkan Review, tlie Beraoeratle, Grabun'e Mi^azlBev tlie 
Literary World, tlte Sontliem Iit«»ry Mwssenge^, CliffeUaii 
Eacaminer, &c. As bis dbief cOTtribntioim bare hem coi- 
leeted, or ax& in process of coledkn, ia Ms boM^, we meed 
Jiot refer to partloular artkies. 
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’maMiig wbtfe Re ^es STiboi^mate to wliat he 
tMaks. In the ’rolumd on England, there is a 
graphic and hnmor«>tB description of the niiiver- 
sal reception of Mrs. Stowers book during tho 
Uncle Tom mania, which shows a capability his 
readers might wish to have had oftener exercised, 
of presenting the exciting events of the day. 

in 1816 a volume, the first of his colleetioas 
from the iiia,xazia3s Th&uglih on thi PoeU^ was 
published in ISTevv Y )rk. It contained articles on 
some of the masters of the Itanan school, and the 
chiof English poets of the nineteenth centuiy, 
witli two American subjects in Drake and Bry¬ 
ant The critical treatment is acute and kindly, 
reacinng its end by an ingenions tritck of specu- 
lataon. Tnis was fodowed by a series of home 
studies, Ari-ut Lif&^ or Sketches of American 
Fainter^; the materiiils of winch were di-awn 
in several instances from facts communicated by 
the artists themselves. Tiiey are studies of cha¬ 
racter, in which the artist and his work illustrate 
each other. Tiie selection of subjects ranges from 
Westtx) Leutze. The sketches are written eon 
aimre, with a keen appreciation of the nnworidly, 
romantic, ided life of the artist. Pictnresqne 
points are eagerly embraced. There is a delicate 
affec^n to the theme wMcb adapts itself to each 
arisfc and his art The paper on Huntington, in 
particular, has tins syaip^betic feeling, Witix 
tibese sfcCtA&J of ^ Artist life,’' may be apiiro- 
pfkt^y connected, A Memorial of EoraUo 
Ereemmg^ki pr^xed to a selection from tiie 
sculplcr’s writings, and publtiied im 1858, It 
brings into view tiie writer’s Italian experiences, 
hw personal friendship,^ and is a tastefhl record d 
the man and of his art. 

In 1849 and ’51 Mr. Tuckennan published two 
series of papers, which he entitled, Charocteriatlce 
of Literatrfre illustrated hy the Genius of Fis^ 
tinguuhed Men. The types of character which 
be selected, and the favorites of his reading and 
study whom he took for their living portraiture, 
show the extent and refinement of his tastes. In 
choosing Sir Thomas Browne and Home Tooke 
fm his philosophers, he was guided by love for 
the poetical aiwl curious. He delicately discrimi¬ 
nate between the Humorist and the Dilettimte 
in Charles Lamb and Shenstone. Hazlitt was his 
Critic; Bec’iford, with his refined writing, love of 
art, and poeticsd ailventnre, was pick^ nnan” 
of Travel; Steele his good-natured Censor; Burke 
bis Rhetorician; Akenside his Scholar; Swift 
his Wit; Humboldt his Naturalist; Talfourd his 
Dramatist; Channing his Moralist; and Edward 
Evw^ his Orator. In all tins we niay perceive 
a leaning to the quiet and amiable, the order of 
finished excellence of thoroughbred men. Widely 
scattered as these twenty-two papers were in the 
periodical literature of the country when they 
first appearol, they indicate the careful and triste- 
ful literary labor with which Mr. Tuckennan has 
served the pnbMc in the culture of its thought and 
afiections. The tempting powmr of the critic has 
never led him aside to wound a contemporary in¬ 
terest, or thwart a rival author. He has written 
an the large and liberal spirit of a ^nnine scholar. 
While maationing these cMms as a literary critic, 
we may refer to a genial and comprehensive 
Sketch of American Literature^ in a series of 


chapters appended to Shaw’s “English Litera¬ 
ture,” reprinted as a text-book for academies. 

In a similar classification of a more general 
nature, out of tlie range of literature, Mr. Tucker- 
man has pnbli.'^he<l a series of Mental Portraits^ 
or Studies of Character., in which Boone repre¬ 
sents the Pi meer; Lafitte, the Financier; Komer, 
the Youthful Hero; Giacomo Leopardi, the Scep¬ 
tical Genius; and Gouverneur Morris, the Civilian. 

In this choice of topic**, Mr. Tuckerman has lat¬ 
terly been frequently directed to American subjects 
of an historical interest. Besides his elalxirate 
papers on the artists and authors of the country, he 
has written, among other sketches of the kind, A 
Life of Commodore Silas Talbot^ of the American 
navy,* and an appreciative article in a recent 
number of the North American Review,! on the 
personal character and public services of De Witt 
Clinton. 

The Optimist^ a Collection of Iksays., published 
in 1850, exhibits the author in a highly agreeable 
light. In an easy Horatian spirit, he runs over 
the usual means and ends of the world, throwing a 
keen glance at popular notions of living, which 
destroy life itself; and gathering up eagerly, with 
the art of a man whose experience has taught 
him to economize the l^ti|^ate sources of plea¬ 
sure within his reach, evay^ h^p to cheerfulness 
and refinement. Some of the^ essays are pictu¬ 
resque, and sliow coiwderable ing^uity; ^ ex¬ 
hibit a thoughtful sfeidy of the times. 

From a still morelndivMital private view of life, 
ex%The Lewoes from ^ Diary of a Dreamer., deli¬ 
cately published in 1858 Kckering in London, 
in quaint old type of the Englsh Augustan period 
of literature. Under the guise of the posthumous 
journal of an invalid traveller in Italy, the sen¬ 
sitive emotions of a passionate lover, with a keen 
susceptibility to the art and nature around him, 
are described. There are frequent personal an¬ 
ecdotes in this volume of such personages of the 
times, as B^Ton, Sisinondi, and Hawthorne. 

The chief of Mr. Tuckerman’s poems, collected 
and published in Boston in 1851, is The Spirit of 
Poetry., an elaborate essay in heroic verse of 
some seven hundred lines. It traces the objects 
of fancy and ^entiment in life and nature with an 
observant eye. ITie miscellaneous poems are 
tributes to the outer world, pa-sages of sentiment 
or memorials of historical events, expressing the 
more subtle ^irit of the author’s life of travel 
and study. 

XAKT. 

What though the name is old and oft repeated, 
What though a thousand beings bear it now; 
And trUe hearts oft the gentle word have greeted,-— 
What though ’tis hallowed by a poet’s vow ? 

We ever love the rose, and yet its blooming 
Is a familiar rapture to the eye. 

And yon bright star we hail, although its looming 
Age after age has lit the northern sky. 

As staiTy beams o’er troubled billows stealing, 

As garden odors to the desert blown, 

In bosoms faint a gladsome hope revealing. 

Like patriot music or affection^s tone— 


* Pahli*5hed hy d. C. Biker, Now York, 1850. 
+ Ock, 1854. 
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Thiis, tliiis Ibr sye, u^me of Mary 

By lipe or wilJj Bwgic*iike eontrol, 
Th€\*«»iir8€ of proaeBt tbcwgiit li:ia ^uk-kij brokon. 
And stirred tiie focmtaiws my mniotsft soui 

The sweetest tales of human weal and sorrow, 

Ihe fairest trophies of tlie limner’s lame. 

To my fond fancy, Mary, seem to Ixxirow 
Celestial halos from thy gentle Lame: 

The Grecian artist gleans from many faces. 

And in a f»erfect whole the parts emnbined. 

So bare I counted o’er dear woman’s graces 
1 o form the Mary ctf my ardent mmd. 

And marvel not I thi» call my ideal. 

We inly paint as we would have things be, 

The fei»ifnl springs ever Ircwi the real. 

As Aphpo*lite rose from out the sm; 

Who smiled upon me Mi^y day by day, 

Ifi a fu* land where I was sad and lone f 
Whose presence now fo my delight alway t 
Both angels mnst same blessed title owm 

What spirits ronnd my weary way are flying, 

What fortunes on my future life awnit," 

Lite the mysteiions hymns the winds are sighing. 
Are all nnfcnown,^—in trust I bide my fate; 

But if one Wessii g I might crave from Heaven, 

’T would be that Mary shouhl my being cbeer. 
Hang o’er me when the elnml of life is riven. 

Be my dear hoi^ehold word, and my last accent 
here. 


KOMB. 

JRoma f Rflma f Rcma ! 

Alem € pirn tom^ era prima^ 

A terrace lifts above the People’s square, 

Its colonnade; 

AboTit it lies the warm and crystal air] 

And fir>4reei*s shade. 

Thence a wide scene attracts ibe patient gaze, 
^nt Feter^s doizie 

IxMHns thro<ogli the hmriason’s pm|de ha^ 
Eeligion’s home! 

Gdiiizins that peer betweesi huge pahsce walls, 

A garden’s bloom, . 

The mount where emjiible Casar’s ivied balls. 

The Castle-Tomb; 

Egypt’s red shaft and Travertine’s brown hue, 

The moss-grown tiles. 

Or the broad firmament of cloudless blue 
Our sight b^uilesu 

Once the awed warrior from yon streamlet’s banks, 
Cast looks benign. 

When pointii g to bis onward-moving ranks. 

The My sign. 

Fair woffineo fwmn these casmienfe rosea flung 
To ^rew his w^. 

Who Laura’s graces so divindy sung 
They Ive to-day. 

In those dim eloist^ Palestine^ worn bard 
His wreath laid hy. 

Yielding the triumph that bis sorrows miUTed, 
Content to <fie. 

Frcun yondar court-yard Beatrice was led. 

Whose pictured fece 

Soift beauty unto sternest anguish wed 
In deatblesB grace. 

Here sfood Loirmwe to watch on many an eve 
The sun go down; 

There paused Cocinne from Oswald to recrive 
Her fiilleii crown. 


By such a light wwald Eaphael fondly seek 
EspiesHori rare. 

Or make the I oniarii.a’s olive cheek 
Loves blushes wear. 

A shattered bridge here juts its weedy curve 
O’er Tiber’s beti. 

And there a shnpe w hose name thrills every nerve, 
Arrests the tread. 

O’er convent gates the stately cypress rears 
Its verdant lines. 

And fountains gaily throw their constant tears 
On bioken shrines. 

Fields where dank vapors steadily consume 
I be life of man. 

And lizards rustle through the stunted broom,— 
Tall arches span. 

There the wan her«lsmim in the noontide sleeps. 
Hie gray kine doze, 

And goals clin>b up to where on ruined heaps 
Acanthus grows; 

From one imperial trophy turn with pain 
The Jews aride. 

For on it emblems of their conquered fane 
Are still descried. 

The mendicant, whose low plea fills thine ear 
At every pass, 

Bcibre an altar kmgs have decked, may hear 
The chanted mass. 

On lofty ceilings vivid frescoes glow, 

Auroias beam; 

The steeils of heptane through the water go. 

Or Sybils dream. 

As in the fliekerirg torchlight shadows weaved 
Illusions wild, 

Methought Apollo’s bosom sli^tly heaved. 

And Juno smiled 1 

Amid Meremtes in broiizie iqepring, 

Dianas fly. 

And marble Cupi)& to thrir Psyches cling, 

Without a righ. 

In grt>ttoes, see the hair of Yenus creep 
Kouad dripping stones. 

Or thread the endless catacombs where sleep 
Old martyrs’ bones. 

Upon this esplanade is basking now 
A son of toil. 

But not a thought rests on his swarthy brow 
Of Time’s vast spoiL 

His massive limbs with noblest sexilptures vie. 
Devoid of care 

Bdbold him on the sunny terrace li^ 

And drmk the lur! 

With gestures free and looks of eager life, 

Tones deep and mild. 

Intent he plies the finger’s harmless strife 
A gleesome cMldi I 

The riu^gy Calabrese, who lingers, near. 

At Christmas comes to play 

His reeds before Madonna every year. 

Then hastes away. 

How mark the rrotic pair who dance apart; 

What gaj surprise I 

Her eKpsome bodice holds the Eomanrheari 
That l^hts hOT eyes: 

His rapid steps are timed by native zeal; 

The mmily chest 

Swells with such candid joy that we can fedl 
Each morion’s zest 
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"Wliat artless pleasure her calm smfle betrays. 

Whose glances ^een 
Follov tlie pastime as she lightly plays 
The tambourmel 

They know when ehestimt groves repast will yield. 
Where vineyards spread; 

Before their saint at morn they trustful kneeled. 
Why doubt or dread I 

A bearded Capuchin his cowl throws back. 
Demurely nigh; 

A Saxon boy with nurse upon his track, 

Bounds laughing by. 

Still o’er the relies of the Past around 
T!ie Day-beams pour. 

And winds awake the same continuous sound 
They woke of yore. 

Thus Nature takes to her embrace serene 
What Age has clad. 

And all who on her gentle bosom lean 
She maketh glad. 


XBOTE I!n!nOTSIASM-~F1lOX A COLtOOUTAt. IXCTIIltB OU KXW 
£NGLA?rD PHILOSOPHT. 

Let U 3 recognise the beauty and power of true 
enthusiasm; and whatever we m ly do to enligh^n 
ourselves and others, guard against cheeking or chill¬ 
ing a single earnest sentiment. For what is the 
human mind, however enriohe-l with aecmisitions or 
strengthened b? exercise, unaeeompauied by an ar^ 
dent and sensitive heart! Its light may illumine, 
but it cannot inspire. It may shed a cold and moon¬ 
light radiance upon the patli of life, but it warms no 
flower into bloom; it sets free no ice-bound foun¬ 
tain. Dr. Johnson used to say, that an obstinate 
rationality prevented him from being a Papist, Does 
not the same cau«e prevent many of us from unbur¬ 
dening our hearts anl breathing onr devotions at the 
shrines of nature ? Tliere are influences which en¬ 
viron humanity too subtle for the dissecting knife of 
reason. In onr better moments we ai e clearly con¬ 
scious of their presence, and if there is any barrier 
to their blessed agency, it is a foriiializeJ intellect. 
Enthusiasm, too, is the very life of gifted 8])irits. 
Ponder the lives of the glorious in art or literature 
through all ages. What are they but records of toils 
and saerifiees supported by the earnest hearts of 
their votaries ? Dante composed his immortal poem 
amid exile and soffenug, prompted by the noble am¬ 
bition of vindicating himself to posterity; and the 
sweets angel of his paradise is the object of his 
early love. The best countenances the old painters 
have bequeathed to us are those of cherished objects 
intimately associated with their fame. The face of 
KaphaeFs mother blends with the angelic beauty of 
all his Madonnas Titian’s daughter and the wife 
of Corregio again and again meet in their works. 
Well does Foscolo call the fine arts the children of 
JjO^ The deep interest with which the Italians 
hail gifted men, inspires them to the mightiest efforts. 
National enthusiasm is the great nursery of genius. 
When CellinFs statue of Perseus was first exhibited 
on the Piazza at Florences, it was surrounded for days 
' by an admiring thrtmg, and hundreds of tributary 
sonnets were placed upon its pedestal Petrarch was 
crowned witii laurel at Rome for his poetical labors, 
and crowds of the unlettered may still be seen on 
the Mole at Naples, listening to a reader of Tasso. 
R^on is not the only interpreter of life; The foun¬ 
tain of action is in the feelings. Reli^on itself is but 
a state of the affections. I once met a beautiful 
peasant woman in the valley of the Amo, and asked 
the number of her children. “ I have three here and 
two in paradise,’^ she calmly replied, with a tone 


and manner of touching and grave simplicity. Her 
faith was of the heart. Constituted as human nature 
is, it is in the highest degree natural that rare pow¬ 
ers should be excited by voluntary and spontaneous 
appreciation. Who -would not feel urged to high 
achievement, if he knew that every beauty his can¬ 
vas displayed, or every perfect note he breathed, or 
every true inspiration of his lyre, would find an in¬ 
stant response in a thousand breasts I Lord Brough¬ 
am calls the word “ impossible” the mother-tongue of 
little souls. What, I sisk. can counteract self-distrust, 
and sustain the higher efforts of our nature, but enthu¬ 
siasm ? More of this element would call forth the 
genius, and gladden the life of New England. While 
the mere intellectual man speculates, and the mere 
man of acquisition cites authority, the man of feeling 
acts, realizes, puts forth his complete energies. His 
earnest and strong heart will not let his mi^id rest; 
he is urge 1 by an inward impulse to embody his 
thought; he must have sympathy, he must have re¬ 
sults. And nature yields -to the magician, acknow¬ 
ledging him as her child. The noble statue comes 
forth from the marble, the speaking figure stands 
out from the canvas, the electric chain is struck in 
the bosoms of his fellows. They receive his ideas, 
respond to his appeal, and reciprocate his love. 

THE HOME OP THE POET EOGESS—PEOM A MOXTH IK EKGtAKU. 

The aquatic birds in St. James’s Park, with their 
vari^ated plumage, may well detain loiterers of 
maturer years than the chuckling infanta who feed 
them with cnimbs, oW^ivious of the policeman’s eye, 
and the nurse’s expoa^lulations; to see an American 
wild duck swim to the edge of the lake, and open 
its glossy bill with the familiar airs of a pet canary, 
is doubtless a most agreeable surprise; nor can an 
artistic eye fail to note the diverse and picturesque 
forms of the many noble trees, th.nt even -when leaf¬ 
less, yield a rural charm to this glorious promenade 
(the elms are praised by Evelyn); but these wood¬ 
land amenities, if they cause one often to linger on 
his W'ay to the Duke of Sunderland’s and Bucking¬ 
ham palace; and if the thought, that it was here, 
w’hile taking his usual daily walk, that Charles re¬ 
ceived the first iutimation of the Popish plot, lure 
him into an historical reverie, neither will long with¬ 
draw the attention of the literary enthusiast from 
the bit of green sward before the window of Rogers, 
wliich, every sprii g morning, until the venerable 
poet’s health sent him into suburban exile, was cov¬ 
ered with sparrows expectant of their banquet from 
his aged yet kindly hand. The view of the park 
from this dra-wring-room bow-window insfiintiy dis¬ 
enchants the sight of all town associations. The 
room where this vista of nature in her genuine Eng¬ 
lish aspect opens, is the same so memorable for tiie 
breaklasts, for many years, enjoyed'by the hospitable 
bsird and his fortunate guests. An air of sadness 
pervaded the apartment in the absence of him, whose 
taste and urbanity were yet apparent in every ob¬ 
ject around. The wintry sun threw a gleam mellow 
as the light of the fond reminiscence he so gracefully 
surg, upon the Turkey carpet, and veined mahogany. 
It fell, as if in pensive greeting, on the famous Ti¬ 
tian, lit up the cool tints of Watteau, and made the 
bust found in tlie sea near Pozzuoli wear a creamy 
hue. When the old housekeeper left the room, and 
I glanced from the priceless canvas or classic urn, to 
the twinkling tm*^ all warmed by the casual sun¬ 
shine, the sensation of comfort never so completely 
realized as in a genuine liOndon breakfast-room, was 
touched to finer issues by tlie atmosphere of beauty 
and the memory of genius. The groups of poets, 
artists, and wits, whose commune had filled this 
room with the electric glow of intellectual life, with 
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gems of art, glfmppes ©f Mature, and the cijsrm of 
iiiteiligeiit to evoke all tliat was most 

gifte4 mid eordial, reassembled once more. I could 
not but appreciate tbe sn^estlve cbaracter of every 
omameiTit. Tliere was a Mnrillo to iiisplre the Span¬ 
ish traveller with half-forgotten anecdotes, a fine 
Reynolds to whisper of the literary dinner where 
Garrick and Burke dwimed the dieatre and the 
senate; Milton’^s rgreemeiit for the sale of ** Paradise 
Lost,’* emphatic symbol of the nneertainty of fame; 
a sketch of Stonehenge by Turner, proT»»cative of 
endless discussion to artist and antiquary; bronzes, 
metlals, and choice volume whose very names would 
inspire an affluent talk^ in this mo^ eharmii g ima¬ 
ginable nook, for a morning eolloqny and a social 
breakfast I noticed ia a gla® vase over tbe fiie- 
place, nniBcrons qwigs of orange blossoms in every 
grade of decay, some cramblij g to dost, and others 
but partially faded These, it appeared, were all 
plucked from bridal wreaths, the gift of their fair 
wearers, on the wedding-day, to the good old poet- 
friend ; and he, in hia l^cbelone fantasy, thus pre¬ 
served the withered ti^hies. They spoke at once 
of sentiment and of solitude. 

Mr. Tuckerman published, in 1857, in a crown 
octavo volnme of nearly five hundred pages, a 
series of Biographical and Critical^ or 

Studies of Character^ the selection including 
prominent representatives of the various classes 
of men who have in a particular manner infln- 
enced modem society: as, ‘‘George Washington, 
the Patriot,” “ Robert Soathey, the Man of Let¬ 
ters,” “Francis Jeffrey, the Reviewer,” “John 
James Andnbon, the Ornithologist,” and a score 
of others similarly characterized. This is a 
species of writing in which the anthor excels, 
and he has treated the various subjects with 
much discrimination, various illustration, and a 
genial, imaginative sjmp^hy. In 1850, Mr. 
Futnam published, in an el^ani quarto volume, 
Mr. Tnckermtn’s ^ay on WaAington, from the 
work last mentioned, with the Edition of an 
elaborate and interesting paper on “ The Por¬ 
traits of Washington,” by the same author, ac¬ 
companied by numerous valuable illustrations. 
This work was sold by subscription, only one 
hundred and fifty-six copies of it being printed. 

A portion of it is published as an appendix to 
Mr. Irving'S Life of Washington. 

In 1861, at an early stage of the “War for the 
Union,” Mr. Tuckennan published a noticeable 
pamphlet, entitled, The ESellion: Its Latent 
Games and True Signifleance, In a series of let¬ 
ters, addressed to a friend abroad, he reviews 
the incidental, social,, indusfaial, and other iniu- 
ences growing out of the ^eat political evil 
which alienatei the two |KU*tions of the country. 
The essay is written in a patriotic vein, with 
firmness and candor, and will rOTiain, a thought¬ 
ful memorial of the times, to be cwisulted by the 
philosophical historian^ Associated with this, 
in its national object, we may mention a publi¬ 
cation by the author, in 1864: A ^mf of Verse 
hound for the Fair^ a contributicm to the great 
fair of the Sanitary Commission, held that year 
in the city of New York. It includes a selection 
of previously uncolected poems on Italy, me¬ 
morial vers^ on the artist Orawford, and Irving, 
and other occasional productions. Tlie same 1 
year, Mr. Tuekerman published an elaborate * 


work, entitle<l, America and her Commentators^ 
with a Critical Sketch of Tratel in the United 
States, In this well-filled octavo volume, the 
various travellers who have written works of 
importance on the country are appropriately 
classified according to their several nationalities 
and objects, their character noticed, and their 
leading view's presented, with their observations 
on tbe rapidly changing scenes which they in 
tnrn described. Tlie whole subject is treat^ in 
a philosophical spirit, while its pictures of so¬ 
ciety, at different periods, present a constant 
suecessjon of anecdote and topics of interest 
It is an eminently instructive and entertaining 
parlor-table book, from which much may be 
learned on every page of the progress of man¬ 
ners at home, the history of opinion of tfie coun¬ 
try in Europe, and generally of the development 
of American nationality. 

A later production of Mr. Tuckennan is en¬ 
titled John Wah^ld FranciSj a Bmgraphwal 
prefixed to a new edition (Wdaleton, 
New York, 1865) of Dr. Francis’s “Old New 
Y’ork,” a memoir, in fact, of the late eminent 
physician, with whom the author was on tiie 
most intimate personal relation. lie has drawn 
his friend’s character in its various lights with 
tact and acuteness, recording a variety of anec¬ 
dotes, and with no little ingenuity presenting a 
complete picture of the man with truthfulness 
and candor. A few years previously, in 1856, 
Mr. Tuckennan wrote a similar Memorial of the 
Life and Character of John TT. Francis^ Jr.^ in a 
Letter to his Father^ which was privately printed. 

** Each of Mr. Tnckerman’s later works have 
added to his reputation as an appreciative and 
discriminating critic, and as a scholar cff refined 
tastes. 

In 1S66 appeared The Criterion; or^ TM Tbtl 
of Talk about Familiar Thmpt. It cwoprised 
a series of twelve genial essays on such div««e 
topics as inns, anthors, pictures, doctors^ holi¬ 
days, lawyers, sepulchres, actors, newspapers, 
preachers, statues, and bridges. A year after 
were reprinted The Maga Papers About Paru^ 
originally contributed to Putnam, the Conti¬ 
nental, Knickerbocker, and the Atlantic Month¬ 
lies, with an appendix containing a report of 
the Great Exposition of 1867. These collections 
of essays were, as Mr. Buyckinck states,* “ all 
capacious, well-filled volumes, abounding in 
thought, healthy in s^utimmit—a storehouse of 
vari^ and exteiMve reading. . , . His impulse 
was philosophical He used details as Blustrar 
tive of essential teaits of character. Hence a 
constant habit of gmeralkation in his writings, 
under which facts were arranged in groups, 
leading at tim^ to the disappointment of read¬ 
ers who looked for the simpler form of narrative, 
and who were impatient of disquisition. The 
appreciation of the essays undoubtedly require 
a certain degree of previous cultivation, or at 
least a liking for the theme. Yet they were 
not abstruse, and indeed were always abun¬ 
dantly supplied with picturesque illustrationa 
It is wonderful looking over his productions of 

♦MMnoml of Heiarj Ifeeodoro Tnffemaiioi, l>y JEwt A. 
nvyekiMck. Read Wfore tie Mtyt York 
JaBBary 2,1S72, witk m Ap|)©Bdix of Fr©cee<liig8, psp. 16w 
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tills Mud, wLich are to bo counted by hundreds, 
to notice how fall anwi roinnte and well sustained 
they arsi There is a prodigality of literary anec¬ 
dote in phrases, sentences, suggestions, and the 
supply is never exhausted. ’’’ 

In 18S8 was issued: JBmh of the ArtuU: 
Ameruan Artut Life; Comprising BiograpJii- 
ml and Critical Sketches <f American Artists^ 
Prmeded hy an Historical Account of the Hhe 
and Progress of Art in America ; uith an Ap^ 
pendix^ containing an account of Notahle Pic¬ 
ture and Private Collections* This work Mr. 
Dnyckinck ranks with The Arts of Design by 
Dunlap, the only work on the suhjebt with 
which it can be compared in importance. It is 
everywhere alive with a true poetical apprecia¬ 
tion of its theme. It is naturally more complete 
when treating of the older artists than of con¬ 
temporaries, of whom more might in some in¬ 
stances have been said. But he who would 
inform himself of the genius of Stuart, Sully, 
Inman, Greenough, and their associates, cannot 
afford to neglect its pages. It is in many re¬ 
spects the substantial crowning efibrt of the 
author’s literary career. ” 

The Life of John Pendleton Kennedy^ pnb- 
li^ed in l871, was the last of his works, and a 
truly valuable contribution to the biographies 
of men of letters, 

Mr. Tuckerman was prostrated by a sudden 
attack of pneumonia complicated with pleurisy, 
and Ms death occurred in New York City, 
Dee^ber 17,1871. “He was literally in the 
midst of his busy literary avocations when the 
summons came. He may be said almost to have 
died with the pen in his hand, ” recorded his 
fnend, in the able commemorative discourse be¬ 
fore the New York Historical Society. “There 
are at least a score of distinct volumes published 
by Mr. Tuckerman; and when we rellect that 
these are, in nearly every instance, made up of 
^parate complete parts, perfect treatises in 
th^selves, reprinted from the leading period¬ 
icals of the day, and that of such productions a 
great many remain ungathered in reviews, mag¬ 
azines, and newspapers^ we may form some es¬ 
timate of the 6Xt»t of his literary industry. 
He was, in fact, one of the most MthM workers 
of Ms time. ” 


** AUTHORS —PBCM THE CRITERION. 

** is owr callirtgr, firiendl Creative Art, 

Whether the instrument of words she use, 

Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues. 

Demands the service of a mind and heart. 

Though sensitive, yet in their weakest part 
Heroically fitshioned — to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely mnse. 

While the whole world seems adverse to desert.” 

WOEnSWORTH. 

Some of the fondest illusions Of our student-life 
and companioHship were based on literary fame. 
The only individuals, of the male gender^ who 
then seemed to us (Indiscriminate and mutual 
lovers of literature) worthy of admiration and 
sympathy, were authorsi. Our ideal of felicity 
was the consciousness of distributing ideas of 
vital significance, and causing multitudes to share 
aseritimeut born in a lonely heart. The most real 
and permanent sway of which man is capable we 
imagined that of ruling and cheering the minds 
of others through the medium of literature. Our 


herbals were made up of flowers from the graves 
of authors; their signatures were our only auto¬ 
graphs. The visions that haunted us were little 
else than a boundless panorama that displayed 
scenes in their lives We used continually to see, 
in fancy, Petrarch beside a fountain, under a laurel, 
with the sweet penseroao look visible in his por¬ 
traits; Dante in the corridor of a monastry, his 
palm laid on a friar’s breast, and his stern fea¬ 
tures softened as he craved the only blessing life 
retained for him^— peace; rustic Burns, with his 
dark eye proudly meeting the curious stare of an 
Edinburgh coterie ; Camcens breasting the waves 
with the Lusiad between his teeth; Johnson ap¬ 
palling Boswell with his emphatic Milton— 

his head like that of a saint encircled with rays — 
seated at the organ; Shakspeare walking serenely, 
and with a benign and majestic countenance, be¬ 
side the Avon; Steele jocosely presiding at table 
with liveried bailiffs to pass the dishes ; the bright 
face of Pope looming up from his deformed body 
in the cool twilight of a grotto ; Voltaire’s sneer 
withering an auditor through a cloud of snuff; 
Molihre reading his new comedy to the old woman; 
Landor standing in the ilex path of a Tuscan villa; 
Savage asleep on a bulk at midnight in one of the 
London parks; Drydeu seated in oracular dignity 
in his coffee-house arm-chair; Metastasio com¬ 
paring notes with a handsome prima donna at 
Vienna; Alfieri with a magnificent steed in the 
mxd.st of the Alps; Swift stealing an interview 
with Miss Johnson, or chuckling over a chapter 
of Gulliver; the funeral pyre of Shelley lighting 
up a solitary crag on the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean ; and Byron, with marble brow and rolling 
eye, guiding the helm of a storm-tossed boat on 
the Lake of Geneva! Such were a few only of 
the tableaux that haunted our imaginations. We 
echoed heartily Akenside’s protest against the 
sermon on Glory: 

“Come, then, tell me, sage divine. 

Is it an offence to own 
That our bosoms e'er incline 
Towards immortal glory’s throne? 

For wifh me nor pomp nor pleasure. 

Bourbon’s might, Braganza's treasure, 

So can fancy’s dream rejoice, 

So conciliate reason’s choice. 

As one aiiproviug word of her impartial voice. 

“If to spurn at noble praise 

Bo ttie passiwrt to thy heaven ; 

Follow thou thost^ gloomy ways; 

No such law to me was given; 

Nor, I trust, shall I depl<>re me, 

Faring like my friends before me; 

Nor a holier place desire 
Than Timoleon’s arms acquire. 

And Tully’s curule chair, and Milton’s golden lyre.” 

In our passion for native authors we revered 
the memory of Brockden Brown, and detected in 
his romantic studies the germs of the supernatural 
school of fiction; we nearly suffocated ourselves 
in the crowded gallery of the old church at Cam¬ 
bridge, listening to Sprague’s Phi Beta Kappa 
poem; and often watched the spiritual figure of 
the “Idle Man,” and gazed on the white locks of 
our venerable painter, with his “Monaldi” and 
“Paint King’’vividly remembered. We wearied 
an old friend of Brainard’s by making him repeat 
anecdotes of the poet: and have spent hours in 
the French coffee-house which Halleck once fre¬ 
quented, eliciting from him criticisms, anecdotes, 
or recitations of Campbell. New Haven people 
that came in our way were obliged to tell all they 
could remember of the vagaries of Percival, and 
the elegant hospitality of Hillhouse, We have 
fddowed Judge Hopkinson through the rectangu- 
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lar streets of Ills BatiTe metropolis, with ike tunc 
of “Hail Colombia” feomniing m oorears; aid 
kept a curious eye on Howard Bajiie through a 
whole eTeniig party, foidlj cogiiaant of “ Sweet 
Home.” Besurooit and Fletcher were our Damon 
and Pythias. The memorable occurrence of our 
childhood was the adrentof anew Warerley norel, 
and of our youth a fresh Edinburgh Review. We 
loved plum color because poor’Ooldj was tain of 
his coat of that hue; and champagne, partly be¬ 
cause Schiller used to drink it when writing; we 
saved orange-peel becauMi the author of the Ram¬ 
bler ” liked it; and put ourselves on a course of 
tar-water, in imitation of Berkeley. Roast-pig 
had a double relish for us after we had read Elia’s 
dissertation thereon. We s»>ciated gold-fish and 
china jars with Gray, skulls with Dr. Yeung, the 
leap of a sturgeon in the Hudson with Drake’s 
“Culprit Fay,” pine-trees with Osaian, stained- 
glass windows with Keats (who set one in an im¬ 
mortal verse), fortifications with Uncle Toby, 
literary breakfasts with Rogers, water-fowl with 
Bryant, foundlings with Rousseau, let ter-writing 
with Madame de Sdvignd, bread and butter with 
the author of Wertber, daisies with Burns, and 
primroses with Wordsworth. Mrs. Thrale's ac¬ 
ceptance of Piozii was a serious trouble to our 
minds; and whether “little Burney” would be 
happy after her marriage with the noble 
was a problem that made us really anxious until 
the second part of her Diary was procurable and 
relieved our solicitude. An unpatriotic antipathy 
to the Pilgrim Fathers was quelled by the melodi¬ 
ous paean of Mrs. Bemans; and we kept vigils 
before a portrait of Mrs. Norton, at an artist’s 
studio, with a ohivalrio desire to aveuge her wrongs. 


UHAEUES T. BEODKa 

Charles T*. Brooks wm bom at Mem, 

June 20, ISIS. At Harvard, wMdh be titered 
in 1828, a sensitive and stndioiis joutb, be 
oMained bis lotrodoctioii, tbrcHigJi Ub*. Folfeo, to 
the world of German poetry and prose, with 
wbiidi Ms literary Mkot have been sinee so 
prominently identified. Schiller’s s<mg of Mary 
Stuart on a temporary release from captivity, was 
one of the earliest, as it has been one of the latest 
poems wliich he has attempted. 

The sniject of his val^ictory at Cambridge 
was, The Love of Truth, a Practiail Principle.” 
Three years afterwards, on completing his studies 
at the Theological school, he read a dissertation 
on the old Syriac version of the New Testament,” 
and shortly Aer, on taking Ms second degree at 
the University, delivered an oration on ^ Bechatm 
of character, as deiMmded in our day and country.” 
He began Ms career as a preacher at Nahant, in 
the summer of 1885. After (^leiatHig in different 
parts of New En^bnd, ddefij m Bangor, Ai^nsta, 
and Wind&<H", Vl, he wm set&d in Newpwt, 
Eho<le Island, in January, 188T, where he has 
rince conrinu^ in charge of the congregation 
worshipping in the church in which Cbanning 
held the d^cation service in 1SS6. Ghanning 
also preached the sermon at his ordinarion in 
June, 1887, the one published in his works, as 
afterwards repeated to Mr. Dwight at North¬ 
ampton. In October <d the same year, Mh 
Brooks was married to Harriet, second dai^ter 
of the late Benjamin Hazard, lawyer and I^isla- 
tor Rhode Mand. 


His course as an author began in the y«u* 
1888 with a translation of Sthiller’s Wilham 
Tell^ which was published anonymously at 
vidence. The year or two following, he trans¬ 
lated from the same author, the dniiiias of Mar^ 
Stvurt and the Maid qf 0 leum^ which yet 
(1855) remain unpublish^. In 1840 he trans¬ 
lated the Titan of Jean Paul Richter, a work of 
great labor and rare delicacy, which was long un¬ 
published- In 1842 a volume of his miscelkneoua 
specimens of Oerman song was published as one 
of Mr. Ripley’s* seri^ of Foreign Literature, by 





Mimroe h Oo^ of Bostmi. In 1845 he pobli^ied an 
article (m Paetrf In the Christian Examiner, 
The same year he delivered the Phi Beta K^>pa 
poem at Cambridge. In 1847, Munroe & Cb. 
published his tnrnslation of Schiller’s Homage of 
(he A'-ts^ wich Miscellaneom Pieces from Rwekert^ 
Freiligrath, and other German Poets. In this 
year, too, he recited a poem entitled Aquidne^^ 
upon tlie hundredth anniversary the Redwood 
Library at Newport. This was published next 
year by Burnet at Providence, in a little volume 
containing several other commemorative pieces. 
In 1851, Mr. Brooks puMisbed at Newport a 
pamphlet, The Oontroim^ tonehing 1m Old 
Stone M'tUy in the town of Wmqmr% Ehode 
Island, with Bemarhe In^t^odmt&rf cmd Oondu- 
iwe : a pleasant diasectioa of the subject, calcu¬ 
lated to set enftrdy at any pretenrions of the 
Northman to an antiquarian property in that 
carious though suffideutiy simple structure. 


• Mr. 6«<»rg«; whom edMJ^krs are under 

for this series of ** Spedmens of Foreign Stimdard ESteiatere.'’ 
pobMied in fifteon votanes, between the years 1888 and 1845, 
h tbepresent acsocmpl^bei Itemy editor and ciitici oi tke 
New Tort Tiibane, a w* rk to whksh he bdr^ rare tad aiid 
pMlosoipbkjal aemmen. He was the chief DMi»agw oi the 
Brook Farm Associatioii, with which his flrieifd and assodate 
in the TrUynne, Mr. dwarles A. Dana, a good a Ibre&le 

writer and effe^ve speaker, was OOTUiectod. ; 

services to literature are important in nfnwiero« In 

1840 be published in Boston an essay “ On the Xaifeesi Form of 
Infidelity.” Messrs. Eipley and Dana were the of Ap- 

jpUtom'* Nem Amtrieim 1858-63. 
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la Jane^ 18oS, Ticknor & Oo, pablished his 
German containing specimeiH of Anasta¬ 

sias Grail, and others of the living poets of Ger¬ 
many, selected from a ina« of translations in 
part previously printed in the Literary World, 
and in part in inanascript. He has since puhlishe 1 
a little collection named Songs of F.eld and 
Flood, printeil by John Wilson at Boston. 

In 1853, Mr. Brooks made a voyjxge to India 
for his health, the incidents and sen^tions of 
which he has embodied in a narrative entitled, 
Fight Mmth* on the Oasan^ and Eight Weeks in 
Itidia, which is still in MS. Among other unpub¬ 
lished writings by Mr. Brooks, is a choice transla¬ 
tion of thj humorous poem of the German Uni¬ 
versity stmleuts, The Ufe, Opinions, Actions, and 
Fate of Eieronimus Ms the Candidate, of which 
he has printed several chapters in the Literary 
World,* and which has been further made familiar 
to the public, by the exhibition in Mr. Bokeris 
Gallery of Garman Painting in New York, of the 
exquisite paintings by Hasenelever, of scenes from 
its pages. 

Mr. Brooks is also, besides his quaint and 
felicitous translations Irom the minor German 
poets, the author of nimawms occ^onal verses— 
a series of Festival, Mew Year, iWi ikimiversary 
aildres^es, all rea% Md genial^ a frequent 
mfu^on of a hniMhMB spirit. 

KWPOin^--«ltOV A<Wn>’NXGK. 

HaR, island-home of Peace and Liberty! 

Hail, breezy cliff, grey rock, m^estic sea 1 
Here man shoaM walk with heavenward lifted 
eye. 

Free as the winds, and open as the sky! 

O thou who here ha^t ha^l thy childhood’s home, 
And ye who one brief hoar of summer roam 
These winding shores to breathe the bracing breeze, 
And feel the freedom of the skies an<l sefis. 

Think what exalte I, s:uiited minds once found 
The sod, the sand ye tread on, holy ground! 

Think how an Allston’s soul-enkindled eye 
Drank in the glories of our sunset-sky! 

Think how a Berkeley's genius haunts the air. 

And makes oar crags and waters doubly fair ? 

Think how a Channing, ‘‘musing by the sea,” 

Burned with the quenchless love of liberty! 

Whiit work God witnessed, and that lonely shore, 
Wrought in him ’midst the elemental roar! 

How did that spot his youthful heart inform. 

Dear in the sunshine,—Nearer in the storm. 

“ The Father reigaeth, let the Earth rejoice 
And tremble I”—there he lifted up his voice 
In praise amid the tempest—softened there 
By nature s beauty rose the lowly prayer. 

There as, in reverential sympathy, 

He watched the heavings of the giant sea. 

Stirred by the Power that ruled that glorious din. 
Woke the dread consciousness of power within I 

They are gone hence—the large and lofty souls ; 
And still the rock abides—^the ocean rolls; 

And still where Reason rears its beacon-rock. 

The Powers of Darkness dash with angry shock. 

In many an anxious vigil, pondering o’er 
Man’s destiny on this our western shore, 

Genius of Berkeley I to thy morning-height 
We lift the piercing prayer—What of the night?” 
And this thy Muse, responsive, seems to say; 

Fot get is closed the Drama or the Day: 
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Act well thy part, how small soe’er it be. 

Look not to Heaven alone-—Heaven looks to thee! ” 
Spirit of Channing! to thy calm abode. 

We, doubtful plodders of tliis lowly road. 

Call: “ From thy watch-tower say, for thou canst 
see. 

How fares the wavering strife of liberty ?” 

And the still air replies, and the green sod. 

By thee beneath these shades, in musing, trod,— 
And these then lonely wal’s, where oft was caught 
Tlie electric spark of high, heroic thought,— 

And yonder page that keeps for ever bright. 

Of that great thought the burning shining light,— 
All these, with voice of power—of God,—to-day 
Come to the soul, and calmly, strongly say: 

“ Be faithful unto death in Freedom’s strife, 

And on thy head shall rest the crown of life.” 

MXES 03T HEARTKG MltNUELSSOlIK's MTUSTCnOrETl irrGHT*S UBISAM 
PEEFORMEU BY THE GEEHANIANS AT NEWPORT. 

It haunts me still—^I hear, I see, once more 
That moonlight <lance of fairies on the shore. 

I hear the skipping of those airy feet; 

I see the mazy twinkling, light and fleet. 

The sly sharp banter of the violin 
Wakes in the elfin folk a merry din; 

And now it dies away, and all is still; 

The silver moon-beam sleeps upon the hill; 

The fiiite’s sweet wail, a heavenly music, floats. 

And like bright dew-drops fall the oboe’s notes. 

And hark ; again that light and graceful beat 
Steals on the ear, of trooping, tiny feet,— 

While, beard by fits across the f^tery floor, 

The muffled surf-drum booms fhvm some far shore 
And now the fairy world is lost once more 
In the grand swell of ocean’s organ-roar,— 

And all is still again ;—again the dance 
Of sparkling feet reflects the moon-beam’s glance; 
Puck plays his antics in the o’erhanging trees,— 
Music like Ariel’s floats on every breeze.— 

Thus is the Midsummer Night’s Dream to me. 
Pictured by music and by memory, 

A long midsummer day’s reality. 

THE SABBATH—FROM THE GERMAN OP KEUMMACHEE. 

The Sabbath is here! 
like a dove out of heaven descending, 

Toil and turmoil suspending, 

Comes in the glad morn! 

It smiles on the highway, 

And down the green by-way, 

’Mong fields of ripe com. 

The Sabbath is here! 

Behold! the full sheaves own the blessing. 

So plainly confessing 
A Father’s mild care. 

In Sabbath-noon stillness, 

The crops in their fulness 
How graceful and fair I 

The Sabbath is here t 

No clank of the plough-chain we hear, now,— 

No lash, far or near, now,— 

No creaking of wheels. 

With million low voices 
The harvest rejoices 
All over the fields. 

The Sabbath is here I 
The seed we in flxith and hope planted; 

God’s blessing was granted; 

It spmng to the light, 

We g^e now, and listen 
Where fields wave and glisten, 

With grateful delight 
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The Sabbath is here f 
OiTe praise t® the Father, whose blcssiii^ 

The fields are eoiifeesingl 

Soon yie reapers will eome, 

"With mstling and ringing 
Of sickles, and briiigiiig 
The yellow sheaves home. 

The Sabbath is h^^et 
The seed we in fond ho|^ are sowing 
Will one day rise, glowing 
In the smile of God's Ioto. 

In dfist though we leave it. 

We trust to receive it 
In glory above I 

In 1856. Mr. Brooks completed an important 
literary enterprise, in tlie pnblication of a poeti¬ 
cal translation of Groelhe’s tragedy of Famt. 
He was led to this work by the desire to render 
the poem into **the exact and ever-changing 
metre of the original,” an undertaking which 
the numerous previous translators had neglected 
or set aside as impracticable. What they failed to 
accomplish, it was admitted by critics that Mr. 
Brooks performed with a degree of success 
entitling him to an honorable place among the 
English scholars and poets who have tasked 
their powers in the illustration of this wonder¬ 
ful poem. His long practice in rendering the 
niceties of expression of the German language, 
in his versions of jioems of sentiment and 
humor, facilitated his labors on Famt^ and the 
result is a volume which is equally admired hy 
the student and general reader for its idiomatic 
felicity. The rare mental training and ]foetic 
susceptibilities which Mr. Brooks has brought 
to this work will, doubtlesa, be still more 
strikingly displayed should he give to the world, 
as we believe it is his intentiMi to do^ a transla¬ 
tion of the more difficult second part of Famt, 
The translation of was followed, in 

1863, by two others of peculiar interest, from 
the German. Tlie first of these was a version 
from the qnaint, humorous collegiate poem. 
The Life^ Opinionsy Aetwmy and Fate of Hi&ro- 
nimm JabSy the Candidatey a Man who Whilom 
Won Great ReTwwny and Died as Fight-watch 
in SchiMehurg Town (Frederick Leypoldt, Phil¬ 
adelphia). This production, a pleasant and 
ingenious satire on learned and other officials, 
and their ways, developing a character of great 
humor in the ‘‘ Candidate,” has been a constant 
favorite in Germany since its first appearance^ 
in 1784. The author was Dr. Karl Arnold 
Kortuin, a phjsieaan of Westphalia, of whom 
Bttie is known. Mr. Brooks has entered into 
the spirit of the author’s kindly and grotesque 
humors, reproducii^ Ms .quaint rhymes, or 
rendering them by as laughable equiv^ents, and 
accomp&hing the very difficult task of accepta¬ 
bly introducing to a foreign public a work of 
peculiarly distinctive local traits. The volume 
published by Mr. Brooks embraces the first por¬ 
tion of the entire poem. It is complete in itself; 
but the author added other adventures in two 
subsequent parts,” which Mr. Brooks has also 
translated, and has now ready for tiie pressw 
The other traMlation, publish^^ about the 
same time, by Meawu Ticknor Fields, in¬ 
volved much greater labor, from its difficulty 


and extent. This was the celebrated philosophic 
romance, Titan^ from the German of Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter, Mr. Brooks had devoted 
the leisure of many years to this work, in the 
study of which he had been encouraged and 
sustained by his friends, both excellent Gennan 
scholars, the Kev. Dr. Furness, of Philadelphia, 
and the Rev. Dr. Hedge, of Providence. After 
seeking at home and in England for a publisher 
in vain, it was left to the enterprise and sagacity 
of the Boston publishers to bring the work out 
in a style commensurate with its merits. Though 
issued in the period of the early struggles of the 
country with the great Southern rebellion, when 
the minds of all ivere engrossed by topics of 
immediate and unprecedented interest, the book 
was a success from the start. It was ea^rly 
sought for, and &ix>n passed to a second edition. 
Translations of other works of Richter were 
called for, and Mr. Brooks was led to undertake 
a version of the Hespfrus; oty Forty-fim Dog-pmi 
JDaySy the companion of Titan^ as a leading 
romance by the author. This app^red from 
the press in 1865. Here again, in these transla¬ 
tions, Mr. Brooks had an opportunity for the 
display of his native turn for humor, his favorite 
“character” studies, and his intimacy with the 
intricacies of German expression. So happy 
was tlie result, that his work was readily appre¬ 
ciated by all thoughtful readers, and elicited 
from the historian, Carlyle, perhaps the most 
accomplished and profound student of Jean Paul, 
the wannest euloginm. Besides these important 
works, Mr. Brooks has published a volume of 
pulpit discourses, and various translations of 
minor German works of intere^ including 
Hearty and Humorom Tkm^fs from the OhU- 
dren's World ; The Spmrh thc^mmt a BparMng; 
and The ^mrway of Human LifCy a series of 
poems (Willis P. Hazard, Philadelphia). He 
has also written, not as yet published, transla¬ 
tions of Hans Sack’s play. The UnliM Children 
of EtiCy acted originally in 1553; the Jubel 
Senior of Jean Paul; Grillparzerh AhnfraUy a 
melodrama, in Hiawatha metre; and The Auto¬ 
biography of Klam HarmSy a Lutheran clergy¬ 
man of Kiel, who celebrated the three hundredth 
anniversary of the issue of Luther’s celebrated 
theses against popery, by issuing a like number 
of propositions versus Rationalism, of which he 
was an ardent opponent. 

** In 1867, Mr. Brooks puMfehed a volume of 
poetic translations from the Gennaaa of Leopold 
Schefer, entitled: The Lc^mom^s Brooimry ; oTy 
Meditations for Ecory Hay m the Year, Of this 
author the New York Timm well and pithily 
remarks: “Schefer unites the deepest worship 
of the works of nature — as the creations of 
God — with the broadest human sympathies, 
and clothes his poetical meditations with a pro- 
frise wealth of oriental imagery.” In 1876 ap¬ 
peared SshilleFs Honmge to the ArtSy (a reprint 
of the edition of 1846), followed the next year 
by FucWs Nightly PranJcSy from the German of 
Ludwig Bund, and illustrated by the alhouettes 
of Paul Konewka. It was followed by: Mm 
and MaurieSy from the German of W. Busch, 
1872; and The Tall Stndewty from the German, 
1873. 
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The WoTld-Prie$% translatei from the Ger¬ 
man of Leopold Schefer^ a series of short poeti¬ 
cal essays in blank verse, came from the bnsy 
and felicitous pen of Mr. Brooks in IS'TS. This 
somewhat obscure title he explains to be synony-- 
mous with ‘“‘Priest of Nature,” or “Priest of 
Humanity,” The WorU-Prieet was published 
in Germany in 1846, ten years after The J^y- 
vmrCe Breviary^ and when its author was sixty- 
two years old. In its preface the translator 
remarks: “A large proportion of these poems 
turn upon the trials and sorrows of life, its dis¬ 
appointments and compensations, upon the 
yearnings and aspirations of the human heai^ 
the immortality and divinity of the spirit in 
man.” Among those remarkable for earnest¬ 
ness and simplicity of teaching are: “The 
Highest Spirit,” “The Three Works,” and “The 
Three Treasures of Life,” with its final prayer: 

“ I thank thee, God I for Labor, Care, and Love I ” 

A severe affliction of the eyes compelled Mr. 
Brooks to rest from his pulpit labors and his 
Judies in 1872-S. 

** Extracts from Faust. 

Margery's room. 

ICAROKRY {at tke tpinning-wheel atom)* 

My heart is heavy, 

My peace is o’er; 

I never—ah I never— 

Shall find It raore. 

While him I crave 
Each place is the grave. 

The world is ail 
Turned irfto gall. 

My wretched brain 
* Has lost its wits, 

My wretched sense 
Is all in bits. 

My heart is heavy, 

My peace is o’er; 

I never— ah 1 never— 

Shall find it more. 

Him only to greet, I 
The street look down. 

Him only to meet, I 
Eoam through the town. 

His lofty step, 

His noble height, 

His smile of sweetness, 

His eye of might; 

His words of magic. 

Breathing bliss. 

His hand’s warm pressure, 

And ah! his kiss. 

My heart is heavy, 

My peace is o’er, 

I never — ah I never— 

Shan find it more. 

My bosom yearns 
To behold him again. 

Ah, could I find him 
That best of men 1 
I’d tell him then 
HoW I did miss him. 

And kiss him 
As much as I could, 

To die on his kisses 
Would do me good! 


BOX JOY. 

(/» a niche a devotional image of the Sfater Bclorota, 
before itpotg of Jiowere.) 

MARGERY {puts fresh flowers into the pots). 

Ah, hear me, 

Draw kindly near me. 

Mother of sorrows, heal my woe! 

Sword-pierced, and stricken 
With pangs that sicken. 

Thou seest thy son’s last life-blood flow I 

Thy look — thy sighing — 

To God are crying, 

Charged with a son’s and mother’s woe! 

Sad mother! 

What other 

Knows the pangs that eat me to the bone ?v 
What within my poor heart burneth, 

How it trembleth, how it yearneth, 

Thou canst feel and thou alone! 

Go where I will, I never 
Find peace or hope — forever 
Woe, woe and misery! 

Alone, when all are sleeping, 

Fm weeping, weeping, weeping. 

My heart is crushed in me. 

The pots before my window, 

In the early morning hours, 

Alas, my tears bedewed them, 

As I plucked for thee these flowers. 

When the bright sun good-morrow 
In at my window said, 

Already in my anguish 
I sate there in my bed. 

From shame and death redeem me, oh! 

Draw near me, 

And pitying, hear me. 

Mother of sorrows, heal my woe! 

THE HIGHEST SPIRIT — FROM THE WORLD-PRIEST. 

Be not impetuous, vehement, over-loud 
Where there is no necessity; it spoils 
The tone and whole complexion of the house, 

Spoils for the inmates all their tranquil mood, 
Stirs up too violent an answer, spoils 
The very ring and color of the land. 

What dost thou call necessity? — the cry 
For swift and vigorous help, when suddenly 
Harm and disaster threaten any one. 

When a good thing, if it is done, must be done 
Quickly, and when delay is danger, letting 
A spark grow up into a mighty fire. 

Spare otherwise thy treasure of heart’s-strength 
Which, like thy days, was measured out to thee 
For the long works and uses of thy life *, 

Spare even thy breast the needless draught of 
breath, 

The arm its muscular strength, the eyes their 
sight. 

When thou wouldst only spend thy force for 
naught. 

But keep thy energies well gathered up, 

As thy life’s treasure, wasted by no rust, 

But ever ready in a wakeful soul 
For service; to be willingly brought out, 

Tea, wholly given up, for him who needs 
The good of it, that he may do thee good. 

So, sweetly, to divine maturity 

Grows day by day the maiden’s slender form; 

Her modest virtue spares her gracious limbs. 
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Kefrains from giTing away a hair, aliand, 

A word oat of the heart, or even a look, 

Till the right time comes, and the right loved man. 
That she may be to him the perfect wife, 

Who shall, in blessing him, herself be blest! 

My child, the greatest strength is gmHensu; 

It r«le*s the child with one kind, faithful word, 
Kales man and wife, people and neighborhood. 

It even controls the beggar's vicious dogs. 

But the weak heart is not the gentle spirit. 

The strongs full heart alone possesses spirit 
Even to heroism and martyrdom. 

Like the still sword that tarri^ in its sbeath. 
Scream not, then, like the bell that cries out 
“Fire!*' 

When only fire-flies’ sparks are trailing by. 

But when the alam b^ll calls to earnest work. 
Fly as the storm files roaring to the fire. 

STLVESTEE JUDD, 

Tins author of Margaret^ and a clergyman of the 
Unitarian Church, of a marked individuality of 
opinion and an earnest spiritual and moral life, 
was bom at Westhaiupton, Hampshire county. 
Mass*, July 23, 1813. His grandfather, Sylvester 
Judd, a man of character and inflnence in his 
day, was one the first settlers of the jdace and 
tiie son of the Rev. Jonathan Judd, the first 
clergyman of Sonthanapton, and for sixty years 
pastor of that flock. Tlie father of onr author, 
also Sylvester Judd, though engaged in trade in 
the conutry at We>thampton, applied himself so 
vigoroosly to study that he attained a considera¬ 
ble knowledge of Greek, Latin, and Fraich; 
worked his way through a <Mmi%e of the higlier 
mathematics, and became generally conversant 
with fiolite literattire. He married a daughter 
of Aaron Hall, of Norwich, a man of good repute 
in the Revolntiofiary em. 

The yoTOg Sylvester Judd, tihe ttiird of the 
name In the direil; line, passed his early years at 
We^hamptcm, under ^ nshd earnest irduences 
of tlie old New England Puritan homes. At the 
age of nine years, his fiather having become un¬ 
fortunate in busings, and his habits of study 
having got the better of his pur;?uit of trade, he 
removed to Northampton, to become proprietor 
and editor of the Hampshire Gazette, with which 
a younger brother, then recently deceased, had 
been connected. At this spot the boyhood and 
youth of Sylvester were passed; a period of re¬ 
ligious influence which was marked by his con¬ 
version during a revival Then came a struggle 
Between devoticm to trade, to which the slender 
fortunes of his Mhw invited him, and a natural 
temlency to an educated life. It ended in his 
entry at Yale Colegei, where he iroeived his de¬ 
gree in 1^6. The |i<^ure of his ecdl^ life, as 
published by Miss Arethiea fiall, sIkws an 
earnest, devottonal spirit. Afto living Yale, 
he took charge of a private sdiocd at Tenpleton, 
Mass. ^ There, for the firs^ time,*’ says his bio¬ 
grapher, ‘^he b%an to have intercourse with that 
denomirmtion of Christians termed Unitaiians, 
and came to nnderstaiid mcro felly their dis- 
tingoMiing views. Previouriy, he had been very 
Ittle acquainted with Unitarian works or Uni¬ 
tarian preai^iing; but he now perceived that the 
d^iettoBs -of Im mm nnbiasse<l mind, and the 
eonclurimis towards which he foaod it veippng, 


were much in harmony with those received by 
this ledy of Chrstiaas.” As his old opinions 
changed, a social struggle occurred with his 
family, ^ends, and sufTJorters. He felt that he 
was out of place with tliese fonner associations, 
and declin^ the offer of a professorship in Mi¬ 
ami College, Ohio. Feeling and thinking thus,” 
he writes to his brother, ‘‘ you see I (Xiuld not 
become connected with an Old Schoi'l Presby¬ 
terian CoEege.” A record of his conflict is pre¬ 
served in a manu^ript which he prepared for 
the private use of his father’s family, entitled 
Cardiagraphy,” an exposition of his theolc^’cal 
difficulties and condadons, which is published in 
his biography. It was now evident to his family 
tliat tliey must resign all hope of the Calvinistic 
minister. The issue had b^n made in all con- 
scientioiisness, and Mr. Judd choosing anotlier 
path, entereil the Divinity School at Harvard in 
1837. At the completion of his course, in 1840, 
he became engaged to supply the pulfiit of the 
Unitarian church in Augnka, Maine, and was 



soon formally installed as pastor. He marri^ 
the next year a daughter of the Hon. Revel Wil¬ 
liams, of Augusta. 

In 1843 he seems first to have turned his atten¬ 
tion to authorship. His Mmrgaret^ a Tale qf the 
Beal and Ideal; mduding Bketdm of a Place 
net before described, mlM Mans Ohristi, was 
commenced at that time and reached the public 
in 1845. A second revised and improved edition 
appeared in two volumes in 1851. 

As the best account of the scope of this work, 
we may cite the remarks of its author on the 
subject from a letter to a brother clergyman:— 

“The book designs to promote the cause of 
litieral Christianity, or, in other words, of a pure 
Christianity: it would ^ve body and soul to the 
divine elements of the gospel It aims to subject 
bigotry, cant, pharisaisin, and all intolerance. Its 
basis is Christ: Mm it would restore to the 
dhiuordh, him it would develop in the soul, Mm it 
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woxiM eirfhroTie in tlie world. It deigns also, in 
Jndidons and hjealfebfnl ways, to aid the canse of 
pesw^, temperance, and universal freedom. In 
its retrospective aspect, it seeks to preserve some 
reminiscences of the age of onr immediate father-^, 
thereby def?criblng a period of which we liave no 
enduring monuments, and one the traces of which 
are fast evanescing. The book makes a large ac¬ 
count of nature, the birds and flowers, for the 
sake of giving greater individuality to, and 
bringing into stronger relief, that which the 
religious mind pisses over too loosely and vaguely. 
It is a Hew England book, and is designed to em¬ 
body the futures «d improve the character of 
bur own favored region. 

‘‘But more particularly, let me say, the book 
seems fitted partially to fill up a gap long left 
open in Emtarian liteniture,—that of imaginative 
writings. The Orthodox enjoy the works of 
Bnnyan, Hannah More, Charlotte Elixaheth, the 
Abbotts, dtc., But what have we in their 
placet The original d^ign of the book was 
almost solely to occupy this niche; although, I 
fancy, you may think it has somewhat passed 
these limits. It seems to me, that this book is 
fitted for a pretty general Unitarian circulation; 
tha. it might be of some use in tlie hands of the 
chrgs^ in our ftnuilies, Sunday^hool libraries, 
ikc. My own pe^nid education in, and ac- 
**quaintance w^ ‘Orthodexy,^ as well as my idea 
of the prevalent ©ftots of tlie age, lead me to 
think such a book un iieeded-’’ 

The above will soffieiently esxpkin its thwlogi- 
cal bearing As a novel or romance, in 
ordinary sense, it is crudely expressed and inar¬ 
tistic ; as a vigorofe sketch bid Hew England 
life and chartMSter, of fresh, vivid ^rtraitiire and 
detail, and particnlarly in its descriptive passage 
of nature, for the minute study of which in 
plants, birds, and other accessories, the author 
had an especial fondness, it is a production of 
marked merit. Of the several criticisms passed 
upon it, the most complirneiitary must be con¬ 
sidered the admirable series of drawings made 
from its pages by the arrist Mr. F. 0. 0. Darley, 
whose pencil has brought out witli extraordinary 
b^uty and effect the varieties of character of the 
book, and its occasional dramatic and picturesque 
scenes. ITiese sketches are now being prepared 
for publication, and when issued, by their deli¬ 
cacy and vigor of expresrion, ^11 form ready 
interpreters no less of the genius of the artist 
than the author to the public. 

In 1850 Mr- Judd published FMlo^ an Man- 
a didactic poem in blank verse. It was 
rude aUd imperfect in execution. Again r^orting 
to the author for an elucidation of its design, we 
fed the foHowing expression in a characteristic 
letter to a friend:— 

ms KBV. X. X. H. 

Dec. 18 ^. 

My dear Sir,—^Vill yon accept a copy of “Philo,’" 
and a brief claviary t 
First, the book is an “ aftemptw*^ 

Second, it is an epical or heroic attempt. 

Third, it would see if in liberal and ratioual 
Christianity, and there is no other, and that is Uni- 
tarianism, are epic and h^uid elementSw 

Fourth, it remembeia that Calvinism hiis its 
** Course of Time;” and it asks if UmtarianisHo; that 


is, the innermost of reason and divinity, will have 
any thing; or rather, approaching, humbly, of 
course, the altar of Great Thought and Feeii g, it 
would like to know if it would be ogreeable to that 
altar to receive a little gift, a turtle-dove and a 
small pigeon, of Unitarian faith and hope. 

Fifth, and correlatively, it asks if, in this very 
sensible and sound age of ours, imaginatiod must 
needs be inactive, and awed by philosophy, utility, 
steam. 

Sixth, and more especially, if any of the foregoing 
points are admitted, the book seeks through the 
medium of poetry to interpret prophecy. It is con- 
eeiveil that prophecy, the Apocalypse for example, 
was once poetry; and moreover that we shall fail to 
understand prophecy until it is recast in its original 
form. 

This observation applies particularly to that most 
interesting, yet most enigmatical matter, tlie second 
coming of Christ, &e., <fcc. 

What may be ^e fortune of “ Philo,” I am neither 
prophet nor poet enough to telL 

I am not a b^gar of applause, as I would not be 
the pensioner of dulness. 

With sincere regards, I am yours, &e. 

SVtVESTER JUDIK 

In the s;ame year with the publication of Philo 
appeared JRicTiard JEdnep and th^ Go7>e7*noT^9 
Family^ a Rm-TTrlan TaU, nmpU and popular^ 
y&t&altnTed and ndble^ Marah^ Sentiment^ and 
L{fe, praaicoMp treated and pleasantly iJlustrat- 
ed; etmtaining oho HinM on Being Qond and 
JMng G(Xid. It was intended by the author as 
a modem compamou* to Margaret, introducing 
the career ^ a young man among the rural 
and town incidents of Hew England life. The 
iumdents at a sawmill, and other descriptions, 
point out the local studies of the author in Maine. 
Like the author’s previous books, as a purely 
literary production, it was “caviare to the gene¬ 
ral;” as an expression of the writer’s peculiar 
mood and opinions in a certain unfettered, indi¬ 
vidual essay style, its perusal will well reward 
curiosity. A description of a snow-storm was 
one of the felicities of Margaret; Richard Edney 
opens ^vith another in the same vivid, minutely 
truthful manner. 

In addition to these published writings of Mr. 
Judd, he completed a dramatic production in five 
aets —an American Tragedy^ 
which remains in manuscript. An analysis of it, 
with several passages, is ^ven in the biography 
of the author, where it is stated to he chiefly 
moral in its mm—“ its object bdng to mirror the 
consequences of a man’s devoting himself to an 
all-absorbing love of gain,—^to the supreme wor¬ 
ship of Mammon,” the idea being suggested by 
the general rage for California gold, at the time 
of the composition of the play prevalent in the 
community. The location of the plot in the 
White Mountains was an improvement of the 
same Indian legend mentioned in Sullivan’s His¬ 
tory of Maine, upon which Mr. Hawthorne 
founded his tale of the Great Carbuncle. 

Mr. Judd, in addition to Ms services in the 
pulpit, found frequent opportunities as a lyeeum 
lecturer on topics growing out of the religious 
ideas which were tha mmnsprmg of Ms life. He 
took a prominent part in the social refonus of the 
day, opposed war, slavery, and advocated the 
cause of temperance. He was fond of children 
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and of country life; one of tlie favcwfle reo-ea- 
tions of liis ministry at Angn^ being an annual 
rural festival, in June, with his young parishion¬ 
ers. lie felt the beauty <£ the oH ol^ervance 
of Christmiis, and was ac*ciistoined on the eve of 
that day to oj>en his clinrch, decorated for the 
occasion with the time-honored evergreens. His 
kindlj" disposition and genial activity, his study 
of language and habits of ©fma|K)siticn, have been 
cescrii ed by a fond and apprwiaiive pen in the 
admirably prepared volume, life and Character 
of the Eev. Sylvester Jndil, published in 1854, 
and tenderly and mwt lovingly” dedicate<i by 
its author, Arethnsa Hall, ^‘to the tliree little 
children whose fether was traiidated from their 
home !>efore they were oM enough to know and 
comprehend him.” 

The Rev. Sylvester Jndd died after a short 
illnese at his home in Augusta, Jan. 20, 1853. 

A p^isthomons work from his j)en— 7%e Church 
in a Serim of Buemirm —^was published in 1854. 

A jnnr xstolakd morw-wvimt. A3n> a somk sooicB-HFBiOM 
VASeiAltET. 

An event comnKHi in Kew England is at its height. 
It is snowing, and has been for a whole day and 
night, with a strong north-east wind, hd, m take 
a moment when the storm intermits^ and look in at 
Margaret’s and see how tiiey da But we cannot 
approach the place by any of the ordinary methods 
of travel; the roads, Wes, and by-paths are blocked 
up; no horse or ox could make his way tliroiigh 
those deep drifts, immense moimds and broiid plar 
teaus of snow. If we are deposed to adopt the 
means of conveyance formerly so much in vogue, 
whether snow-shoes or magic, we may possibly get 
there. The house or hut is half sunk in a snow Imnk; 
the waters of the Pond are covered wife a solid 
enamel as of ivory; the oixm imdifee ww in the 
bam-jard, look like gripit imned' si^i^ in 
fleeces of snow. AM is rilen^'ani iildk^es% and 
if jofi please fe say, deso^irioii. peas there are 
Bon^ nor iurk^^ nor- decks, nor birds, nor Bull, 
nor Margaret. If yom see any^^s of a human 
being, it is the dafe form of Hash, mounted on 
snow-shoes, going from the house to fee barm Tefc 
there are the green hemlocks and pines, and firs, 
green as in summer, some growing along the flank 
of fee hill that runs north from fee Indian’s Head, 
lookirg like fee real snow-balk, blossoming in mid¬ 
winter, and nodding wife large white flowers. But 
'there is one token of life, the smoke coming from the 
]ow grey ehimney, which, if you regard it as one, 
resembles alarge, elorgat^ transparent balloon; <«• 
if you look at it ly pece-m^ it k a beauriM cftir- 
rent of bluish-while vapor, flowbg upward unend¬ 
ingly ; and k it striped and partieok^od as 

it passes successivdy fee 'grem Ire^ fee bMo zoeks^ 
and white crown oi'ifee 'Md' beUnd,, am does its 
int^est cease even when |t,„4>'^arppears ^azn€^ fee 
clouds. Some would, dwell a whil * < ou fes^ 
smoke, and see in it manifold ou^shews and 
ments of spiritualities; others would say, fee hotme 
k buried so deep, it must come up frcun the hot mk- 
ehief-hatching heart of the earth ; ofeem stiM would 
fancy fee whole Pond ky in its win^ig-sheet^ imd 
feat if feej looked in, feey would bfeoM fee dead 
faces of fei^ friends.,. Omr own sewfenent is, feat 
feat smoke comes frmn a great fire in the peat fire¬ 
place, and that if we feould go into fee house, we 
feould find fee fiamly as usual there; a kct which, 
as fee storm b^ns to renew we simll do well 
to take the oj^rtuni^ to vmfy. 


Flourishing in the centre of these hkh-rwng and 
broa«!-epreadii3g snows^ unnwvcd amid the fiercest 
onsets of fee stoim, comfortable in the extremity of 
winter, fe^ j&imily are aH gathered in the kitelien, 
and occupied as ma^’ be. In fee caveriioi» fire-place 
bums a great fire, comjHjsed of a huge green back¬ 
log, a krge green fore-btkk, and a high cob-woik of 
crooked and ki.otiy refusc'-wood, ivy, hon.beam, 
and beech. Thiongh this fee yellow flame leaps 
and forks, and the bhikhgrey smoke flows up the 
ample sluice-way of fee chimney. From the ends 
of fee wood the sap fries and drips on the gin» 
zling coals below, and flies off in angry steam. Un¬ 
der the forebtick great red coals roil out, sparkle a 
semibrief, lose their grosser substance, indicate a more 
ethereal essence in prototypal forms of white, down¬ 
like cinders, and feen fall away into brown ashes. 
To a stranger the room has a sooibre aspect, rather 
heigfitened than relieved by the light of the fire 
bumiig so brightly at mid-day. The only con¬ 
nexion with the exteri al air k by the south window- 
shutter being left entirely open, forming an aperture 
ferough fee lo^ of about two feet square; yet 
when the outer light k so obscured by a storm, the 
bright fire within must anywhere be pleasant In 
one comer of the room sits Pluck, in a red flannejl 
shirt and leather apron, at work on hk kit mending 
a shoe; with long and patient vibration and eqm- 
poke he draws the threads, and interludes the 
strokes with snatches of songs, banter, and laughter. 
The apartment seems converted into a workshop; 
for next the shoemaker stands the shingle-maker. 
Hash, who with free in one hand and mallet in the 
other, by dint of smart percussion, k endeavoring to 
rive a three-cornered billet of hemlock on a block. 
In the centre of the room sits Brown Moll, wife 
stOl bristling and grizzly hair, pipe in her month, in 
a yellow woollen long-short and black petticoat, 
winding a ball <ff yam from a windle. Bearer the 
fire are 'CMiou and Margaret, fee Iidteralso dressed 
m wooll^,’wife the Orbk PIcte, or world dkfdayed, 
a book of ILatin and Er giife, ado-maed wife cut^ 
whirii fee Master lent her; the foiiaer with hk 
viohn, endeavoring to describe fee notes in Dr. 
Byles’s Collection of Sacred Music, also a loan of the 
5&st^s, and at intervals ti*ailing on the lead of hk 
kther in some popular air. We shall also see that 
one of Chilion s feet is raked on a stool, bandaged, 
and apparently disabled. Bull, the dog, lies rounded 
on the hearth, hk nose between his paws, fast 
asleep. Biek, the grey squirrel, sits swinging listr 
lessly in his wire wheel, like a duck on a wave. 
Robin, the binl, in its cage, perched on its roost, 
shrugs and folds itself into its feathers as if it were 
n%ht. Over the fire-place, on fee roc^ stones feat 
eompoee the chimney,, which day and n^t feroi^h 
all fee Img winter are ever wami, wh«e ChiiMa 
has fixed sme .feidlvc% are Margarets flowers; a 
blood-iroot in fee marble pot Rufus Pahner gave 
h^, and in wooden moss-co vered boxes, pinks, vk- 
1^8, and buttercups, green and flowering. Here 
ako, as a sort of niaiitel-tree ornament, sits fee mar¬ 
ble ki^en wMeh Rufus made under a cedar tw%. 
At one end qf fee crane in fee vacant side of the 
fire-place hang rings pumpkin rinds drying for 
beer. On fee walk are suspended strings of dried 
appl^ bunches of yarn, and fee customary fixtures 
0 # eoats, hats, knapsacks, Ac. On fee riemers above 
k a dfeain-work of cobwebs, loaded and knapped 
wife dvt, quivering and gleaming in fee wind feat 
coursea wife little or no obstraetton throng aft 
of the house. Bear Hash stamk fee draw-' 
on which he smoothes and squares hk fengles; 
underneath it and about lies a pile of fresh,, sweet- 
teented, white shavings and ^pMutepa. ‘Birou^h the 
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jawns of the "biieTc door, and sundry rents in the 
logs of the house, filter in unwearie lly fine particles 
of snow, and thus along the sides. of the room rise 
little coue-shaped, marble-like pilasters. Between 
Hash and his father, elevated on blocks, k the cider 
barrel These are some of the appendices, inmates, 
and eireuniitanees of the room. Within doors is a 
mixed noise of lai>stone, mallets, swifts, fiddle, fire; 
without is the rushing of the storm. 

mm*m**»* 

‘‘You shall fetch some'wood, Meg, or Fll warm 
your back with a shingle,” said her mother, fil^^ing 
out a tfireat which she had no intention of executing. 
^ Hash is good for something, that he is.” 

**»*»*■»* 

HaA, spurred on by this double shot, plied his 
millet the harder, and declared with an oath that 
Ae would not get the wood, that they might freeze 
first; adding that he hauled and cut it, and that was 
his pnrL 

Chilion whispered his sister, and she went out for 
the purpose in questioiL It was not excessively 
cold, since the weather moderated as the storm in¬ 
creased, and she might have taken some interest in 
that tempestuous outer world- Her hens, turkeys^and 
ducks, who were all packed together, the former on 
their roost under the shed, the latter in one comer, 
also reqoired feeling; and she went in and got 
boiled potatoes, which they seemed glad to make a 
meal of. The wind blazed and racketed through 
the narrow space between the house and the hill 
Above, the flakes shaded and mottled the sky, and 
fell twirling, pitching, skimble-scamble, and anon, 
slowly and more regularly, as in a minuet; and as 
they came nearer the ground, they were caught up 
by the current, sad borne in a horizontal line, like 
lo.ig, quick spun, silver threads, afar over the white 
fields. There was but little snow in the shed, 
although entirely open on the south side; the storm 
seeming to devote itself to building up a drift in 
front This drift had now reaehei a height of seven 
or eigiit feet It sloped up like the roof of a pyra- 
uaJ, and on the top was an appendage like a horn, or 
a plunoie, or a marble jet d'’eaa, or a frozen flame of 
fire; and the elements in all their violence, the 
eddies that ve^ed about the corner of the house, 
the occasional side-blasts, still dallied, and stopped 
to mould % and finish it; and it became thinner, 
and more tapering and spiral; each singular flake 
adjusting itself to the very tip, with instinctive 
nicety ; till at last it broke off by its own weight— 
th^ a new one went on to he formed. 

That day and all that night the snow continued to 
fall, and the wind raged. When Margaret went to 
her loft, she Inund her bed covered with a pile of 
snow that had trickled through the root She shook 
the coverlid, undressed, laid herself on her thistle- 
do wn pallet—such a one had she been able to collect 
and make—^to her sleep. The wind sniged, swelled, 
uffed, hissed, whistled, shrieked, thundered, sighed, 
owle4 by turns. The house jarred and ereied; 
her bed rocked under her; loose boards on the roof 
clappered and rattled; the snow pelted her window- 
shutter. In »Dich a din and tnstle of the elements 
lay the child. She had no sister to nestle with her, 
and snug her up; no gentle mother to fold the 
sheets about her neck, and.tuck in the bed; no 
watchful fathOT to eome with a light, and see 
that she slept safe. Alone and in darkness she 
climbed into her chamber^ alone and in darkness 
she wrapt herself in the beX In the fearfulness of j 
that night she sung or said to herself some words of 
the Mister’s> which he, however, must have given | 


her for a different purpose—^for of needs must a stark 
child’s nature in such a crisis appeal to something 
above and suj^erior to itself, and she had taken a 
floating impression that the Higher Agencies, what¬ 
ever they might be, existed in Latin:— 

O sanctisFima, O pnrissima, 

Diiieis Virco Maria, 

MaU*r arnata, intexneratal 
Ora, oi-a pi'O nobis I 

As she slept amid the passion of the storm, softly 
did the siiow from the roof distil upon her feet, and 
sweetly did dreams from, heaven descend into her 
soul 


HENET B. HIEST. . 

Mk. Hi32St is a native of Philadelphia, wliere he 
was horn AugU'it 28, 1813. In 1880 he com¬ 
menced the study of the law, but was not ad¬ 
mitted to practice, owing to interruptions in his 
plans, until 1843. 

Mr. Hirst’s poetical career was also commenced 
at a comparatively late period, his first published 
poems having appeared in Graham’s Magazine, 
when he wa^ about thirty. In 1845 he published 
at Bo.ston The Coming of the 'Mammoth; the 
FiiueraZ of Time^ and other Poems, The chief 
production of the volume describes the terror and 
desolation caused by a herd of Mammoth, all of 
whom are destroyed by lightning, with the ex¬ 
ception of one survivor, who, pursned by war¬ 
riors, takes his course across the Mississippi, the 
prmries, traverses the rocky mountains, and 
plunges unscathed into the Pacific. The remain¬ 
ing poems display vigor and feeling, and include 
a number of well written sonnets. 

Mr. Hirst’s next work, B,idymicm^ a Tate of 
Greece^ in four cantos, appear^ in 1848. It is 
an eloquent classic story, varied from the old 
Greek legend, and was written, the author tells 
us, before he had perused the poem of Keats. 

In 1849 he published The Penance of Poland^ 
a Pomance of the Peine Porte et Dwre^ aad other 
Poems, The story of the romance is that of a 
knight, who, having slain his wife in a fit of jea¬ 
lousy, is arrested, and refusing to plead, is siib- 
jectl^ to the ingenious old penalty of pressure 
by weight. He persists in his determination, that 
his estates, which would otherwise be escheated 
to the c^o^vn, may pass to his heir. In his agony 
he is visited by his nephew, who confesses to 
have slandered the murdered lady. The knight’s 
last moments are cheered by a vision of his wife, 
and he dies repentant and happy. This striking 
narrative is wrought into a poem of much spirit 
and beauty. The volume also contains a ballad, 
Florence^ an interesting story, poetically narrated. 
The remaining poems are descriptive and reflec¬ 
tive, and are el^uent in tone, with occasional 
traces of imitation. Mr. Hhst died in Phila¬ 
delphia, March SO, 1874. 

THK ROBIK. 

The woods arc almost bare; the mossy trees 
Moan as their mottled loaves are hurried by, 
like Band before tiic Simoom, over the leas. 
Yellowing in Autumn’s eye; 

And very cold the bleak Kovember wind 
Shrills from the Hack Kor’-West, as fitfully blow 
The gusts, like fancies through a naaniac mind, 
Eddying to and fro. 
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Borne, like tlioee leaT«, ▼ilk pierciiig cries, on kigk 
T!ie Robins eoroe, tkeir wild, antuiaLal waii. 
From ▼bere they jmw, dotting the angry sky, 
Sonndii.g above tiie gale. 

Down, scattered by tke blast, along tke glen, 

Over tlie browning plains, the ^ioeks aiight, 
Crowtiing the gum iu highland or in fen, 

lireJ with their southward fiight, 

Avay, away, flocking they pas^ with snow 
And hail and sleet behind them, where the South 
Shakes its green locks, and delicate odors flow 
As frcna some fairy mouth. 

Silently pa» the wiatry iMmrs: iio song, 

Ko note, save a dirill querulous cry 
When the boy ^-like, creeps along 

The feoee, &eu-~then fly. 

Oofnpanioiied by the cautious lark, fnm iSield 
To field they journey, till the winter waiiea. 
When to some woiidious instinct each one yields. 
And seeks our northern pkina. 

March and its storms: no matter how the gale 
May whistle round them, on, through snow, and 
sleet. 

And driving hail, they pass, nor ever quail. 

With tireless wings and feet. 

Perched here and there on some tall tree-^ breaks 
The misty dawn, lou 1, clarionet-like, rings 
Their matin hymn, while Nature also wakes 
From her long sleep, and sings. 

Gradually the flocks grow less, for, two by two. 
The Robins pass away,—each with his mate; 

And from the orchard, moist with April dew. 

We hear their pretty prate; 

And from the apple’s snowy blossoms come 
Glides of soii^ while round and round th^ 
crowd 

The busy, buzrang bees, and, over ttem, hum 
llie huMiniiig'-birds aloud. 

The i^>arrow from the fence; the OTole 

From the now buddiiig syeamore; the wreu 
From the old hat; the blue bird from his hole 
nard by the haunts of men; 

The red-start from the wood-side; from the mea¬ 
dow. 

The black-cheek, and the martin in the air; 

The mournful wood-thrush from the forest shadow 
With all of fair and rare 

Among those blossoms of the atmosphere,— 

The birds,—our only Sylphids,—with one voice. 
From mountain side and meadow, far and near, 
like them at Epiing rejoice. 

May, and in happy pairs the RolfiM ®t 

Hatching thmr young,—^Ae female glancing ^wu 
From her brown nest No one wiE trouble 
Lest heaYeu ils^ shMi frown 

On the rude act, for fitira the sumuldmng emb^ 
On memory's hearth flaAes the fire of tho^ht^ 
And each one by its flickering light remembers 
How flocks of &>biiis brought. 

In the old time, leaves, and sang, tiie while &ey 
covered 

Tke innocent babes fiorsaken. So they rear 
Their fledglings undisturbed. Often has hovmr^ 
While I have stood anear 

A Robin’s nest, o’er me that simple story. 

Gently and dove-likes, and I passed away 


Proudly, and feeling it as much a glory 
As ’twas in Cesar’s &y 

To win a triumph, to have left that nest 
Untouched; and many and many a schoolboy 
time, 

When my sure gun was to my shoulder prest. 

The thought of tlmt old rhyme 

Came o’er me, and I let the Robin ga 
—At last the young are out, and to the woods 
AE have departe*!: Buramer^s sultry glow 
Finds them beside the floods. 

Then Autumn com^, and fearful of its rage 
They flit ag.iin. runs the Robin’s life; 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter 8e<® its page 
Umtained with care or strife. 


L L> R. MoCRAOEbFN 

Was the son of a New York merchant, and pur¬ 
sued his father’s biisiness. He was engaged in the 
trade with western Africa, and it was on a buK- 
ness vy t to Sierra Leone that his death o<x*urred 
from a fever of the climate, March W, It 

was about his fortieth year. Mr. McCracken 
bore a distingnished part in New York society by 
his f .rtane, his amateur pursuit literature, and 
his fine conversational powers. He wrote for the 
magazines and jonnials—in particular f<»r the 
Knickerbocker, under the editorship of Hoflinan, 
and Mr. Benjamin’s “ American Monthly” where 
one of his papers was entitled Educatim 
of the Blood. A very clever sketch, The Art of 
Making Poetry ly an Emeritm Profemr^ appear¬ 
ed in the second number of the Knickerbocker. 
He wrote a few trifles for Yankee Doodle. In 
1849, he published in the Democratic Review a 
comedy in five acts, of New York life, emptied 
E(wnmg a Immg. He bad also a hand in a De^ 
UMwatlG frreertmie which had a short 

c^reer. 

THB AKT or XAXOia POETST. 

m rbpoe you so years toother, ^In|»er8, sop|>€fr8, 
aod sieepng boars excej^d—it h tfae right batter wooaea rate 
to market.— Ycm like it 

Cardinal Richelieu is reported to have said once 
that he would make so many dukes that it should 
be a shame to be one, and a shame not to be one. 
It appe^, however, that he changed his mind after¬ 
wards, inasmuch as, down to St Srnon’s time, there 
were only twelve or thirteen dukes in France, be¬ 
sides the blood-royaL At present ^ey are more 
plenty, though it is even yet s<»ie di^nction to be 
a duke, out of Italy; and in Poland there is an ex¬ 
press law against the title beiiag boroe by any man 
who has not a cle^ ii»come of three huudred dollars 
a year to support its dignity. In Bavaria, j^ou may 
be made a baron fru* 'lEOO rix-dbllars (or ^250)—or 
a count for ^0,U(K> rix-dollars, but in thk last case 
you must not follow any trade or profession ; bank¬ 
as, accordingly, content themselves with baronies, 
nsuaEy, like sensibie men, j^ferring substance to 
sound; as, in fact, when it is perfectly well known 
you are able to buy a dozen counts and thdr titles, 
the world gives you credit as for the possesaoa—« 
periiaps more. But what Cardinal Richelieu threatr 
ened with regard to dukedoms has, in been ef¬ 
fected by the progress of the world with repurd to 
another title as honorable, perhaps, as that of duke, 
though few of its possessors could retail it if Ae 
Polish regulation mentioned above were to be appli¬ 
ed to it and enforced. I mean the tMe of poet. To 
be a poet, or, rather—for there is still some rever- 
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ence left for that name—^to be a va:^fier. Is in tliese 
days a shame, and not to be o le is a shasne. That 
is, it b a sha ne for any man to take airs or pique 
himself oa a talent now so common, so much reduc¬ 
ed to rale and grown absolutely mechanical, and to 
be learne 1 like arithmetic: and, on the other hand, 
for these same reasons, it is a sliarne not in some <ie- 
gree to pojiCB it, or have it for occasions at com¬ 
mand. It is convenient sometimes to turn some tride 
from a foreign language, to hit oJf a scrap for a cor¬ 
ner of a newspaper, to write a squib or an epigram, 
or play a game at crambo, and for all these emer¬ 
gencies the practised versifier is prepared. He has, 
very likely, the frames of a few verses always resUy 
in his mind, coastmcted for the purpose, into which 
he can put any given idea at a momeat’s warning, 
with as mich certainty as he could put a squirrel 
or a bird into a cage he had realy for it These 
frames may consist merely of the rhymes, or hout» 
rimes, bet .g common-place words, such as wouhl be 
easily lugged in a-propos to anything; or they may 
be very commoa-fdace verses ready made, upon 
which an appropriate travestie could easily be su¬ 
perinduced ; or, finally, their places may be supplied 
by the actual verses of some author, who should, 
however, be, if possible, but little known, which 
Esay be travestied impromptu. This will be bet^r 
understood by an instance, and as 1 am now mtiking 
no sroret of the matter, I will take those well-known 
hues of Moore:— 

Yalit was tliat ximu—«ad false as vain. 

Who ssM, wtere he ordained to rtm 
His career e# hih a^n. 

He would do all that he had done, 
it is not thos the voloe that dwells 
. la oO'Mag hirth-dajs, S|>eate5- to me ; 

"MStr otherw^ of titxie it tells, 

Wasted unwisely—carelessly. 

Now, suppose I wish to make love in poetry. I 
am a despairing lover—or will suppose myself one 
for the preie it, and my gricfe may be poured out in 
this same measure, and with so many of these same 
word% as to leave no ground for any claipa to author¬ 
ship for me in the following stanza:— 

Vain are the hopes, ah I fatee as vain, 

Tnat tdmpt me weary thus to ran 
My loa^ cai^jer of love again. 

And only do what I have done. 

Ah I not of h >pe the light that dwells 
la yoader glance speaks to me; 
dm obdurate heart it tells, 

Tridiog with hearts all carelessly. 

And now take the same stanza, only change the 
drcumstatioe to something as different as possible. 
1 am a fiaming patriot, the enemy is at our gates, 
and I am to excite my fddow citizens to arms. It 
will go to the self-same tune and words:—• 

Our eounoT calls, and not in vain, 

Her ddidren are prepared to ran 
Hieir Esthers high career again; 

And may we Aa they have done. 

In every tanompet voice there dwells 
An echo of their Ikme for me; 

Oh, who hear the tale it tell^ 

And pause supiiiely-^^ 

Again, which b a moro possible case in our eoun- 
try, I am d^usled witban mmiincipled mob orator, 
someindeseribaMy low, b«d^gifted scion of perdition, 
one whom no prose can ; why, have at him 
with the same arras^—th^ are alwa^ ready 

Thou bad vaia man, thou &}se as vahn, 

If Satan were ordained to ran 
A free career on earth again. 

He wond do all that thou hast done. , 

It is of him the voice that dwells 
In thy gay rhetoric speaks to 
Of horrors scoflingiy it tolls, 

Of crime and suffering careli^ly. 


Or, lastly—for one may get too much of this—1 
am enraged with a bat! singer or musician, and want 
to gibbet him. Lol is not Tom Moore my execu¬ 
tioner :— 

I stop my ears, hut all in vain— 

In vain to distant corners run: 

He imitates the owls again, 

I And will do all that they have done. 

Of roasting cats the voice that dwells 
In sneh discordance, siwjaks to me; 

Of Tophet up in arms it tells, 

With doors loft; open carelessly. 

^ ^ m m ^ m 

I quit here for a moment the subject of rhyme, to 
say a word or two upon blank vci*se, that mortal 
humbug which “ prose poets” are so foad of, and, 
certainly, the world would soon be full of it, if any 
body were fond of them. There is no more difficul¬ 
ty or skill in cutting up a given quantity of prose into 
bl:ink verse, than there is in sawing up a log into 
planks. Both operations certfiinly reflect credit ou 
their original inventors, and would immortalize them 
if we knew their names; but Fame would have her 
hands full, and her mouth too, if she should occupy 
herself in these days with all the handicraftsmen in 
both or either. The best way, perhaps, of setting 
this in a clear point of view, is to exemplify it; and, 
for this purpose, it would not be difficult to pitch 
upon authors whose whole writings, or nearly so, 
would bear being written as blank verse, though 
tibey were given out as prose. For instance, there 
is John Bunyaa, tiie whole of whose works it would 
be easier to set up into verse than to restore some 
works, now hdd to be such, to their metrical shape, 
ifi Iw any accident, the ends of their lines sht)uld get 
eoiiTOsed Let the reJte try his skill in reconstruct¬ 
ing, with the viable signs of poetry, the following 
ejJtraet from Samson Agonistes, from line 118, omit¬ 
ting the next three, and going on to line 130:— 

See how be lies at random, carelessly diffused * * ♦ in 
slavish habit, ill-fitted weeds, o'er-worn and soiled, or do my 
eyes misrepresent; can this he he, that neroic, that renowned, 
irresistible Samson, whom, unarmed, no strength of man or 
fiercest wild beast could withstand; who tore the lion as the 
lion tears the kid, ran on embattled armies clad in iron, and 
weaponless himself, made arms ridiculous, Ac. 

^But to return to Bunyan; take the following ex- 
ti^t, which is verbatim from his “ World to Come.” 
It is more correct metre than much that we find 
written as verse in the old dramatists, though it is 
always printed as prose;— 

How, said my guardian angel, you are on 
The verge eff hell, but do not fear the power 
Of the destroyer; 

For my commission from the imperial throne 
Secures you from all dangers. 

Here you may hear from devils and damned souls 
The cursed causes of their endless ruin; 

And what you have a mind to ask, inquire; 

The devils cannot hurt you, though they would» 

For they are hound 

By him that has commissioned me, of which 
Themselves are sensible, which makes them rag^ 

And fret, and roar, and hita their hated chains. 

But all in vain. 

And BO on, ad injinttvmy or throughout the World 
to Come.” 

But not to seek eccentric writers and farfetched 
examples, let us take a popular and noted one, even 
I>r. Johnson himself; everybody will recognise the 
opening sentence of Radius:— 

Te who listen with credulity t<y the whispers fancy, and 

pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope, who expect that 
will perform the promises of youth, and that the deficien- * 
cies of the present day will be supplied by the morrow, attend 
to the history (ffBasselaS) prince of Abys^nia. 

This is prose incontrovertibly. In two minutes it 
shall be as incontrovertibly blank verse :— 
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Oh, ye, who Iktea wllb credaUty 
To fancy's whispers, or with ««@ren*e*i 
Phantoms ©f hope rmrsut, or who expect 
Age will perform the prooaises of yonth. 

Or that the present <iay's deflcitfiicies 
SbaJl by the morrow he sapplied, a tend 
To Ras«!as, the Abyasinian Prince, 

His hLtory. Basseka was foorth aim, Ac. 

I do not suspect any reader of this Magnzine 
of stupidity enough to find a difiSculty here, or of 
wit enough to imagine one. The proce^ speaks for 
itself, and so far requires no comment; but in car¬ 
rying it a step or two farther, we shall see by what 
alchemy gold may be tranffloauted into baser metals 
and into tinsel, and how the rogue who steals, or 
the poor devil who borrows it, may so thoroughly 
di^uise it as to run no risk at last in passing it open¬ 
ly for his own. I take the first six lines only of the 
above, and tipping them whh rhymes, th^ a 

litHe violaiiee, and read tbus:— 

Oh, Tc who listen,—a believl»g race— 

To Mcy's whlsfiers, or with ea^er chase 
PhaanUnns i f h«pt* pursue, exfiectira still 
Age will the promises of youth fulfil. 

Or that the morrow will indei-d amend 
The present day's deficiencies, attend— 

Kow, in this shape they might do pretty well, 
had they not been taken purposely from a notorious 
part of a notorious work; for one might borrow even 
from Rasselas, in the middle or anywhere less in 
sight, and few indeed are the critics who would de¬ 
tect and ex[K>se tire cheat. But the next stage of 
our prepress would distance the major part even of 
these. That a scrap from Rasselas should be set to 
Yankee ]><odle is an idea which seems to have been 
reserved from all time to be first broached in the 
present article. But if not the same, there are simi¬ 
lar things done hourly; and if the written monu¬ 
ments of genius, like the temples and palaces of 
antiquity, were themselves diminislied by all the 
materials they supply to new constructional how 
much would there be reinaiaing of them miw. Iinar 
gine a chasm in Moore or Byron for every verse any 
lover has scrawled in m albcm, or any €^ra or Ma¬ 
tilda in a newsp«^>er; or reverse ^be case, aad ioM- 
gine the masters of the lyre and of the pern reckim- 
ing, throughout the woiid, whatever is th^r own, 
in whatever hands, and in whatever shape it might 
be now existing. The Scotch fieebooter was warned 
upon his death-bed—^rather late, but it was the first 
time the parson had had a chance at him—that in 
another world all the people he had robbed, and all 
the valuables he had robbed them of, sheep, horses, 
and cattle, would rise up to bear witness against 
him. Why then,” said he, in a praiseworthy vein 
of restitution, “ if the horses, and kye, and a’ will be 
there, let ilka shentleman tak her ain, and Donald 
will be an honest man again.” Kow, I should like 
to be by, at a literary judgment, when^ “ ilka shen- 
tlemaii should tak her ain,” to have righteousness 
rigidly laid to the line, and see who would in fact 
turn out to be ** a shentleinim’^ and have a brfanee 
left that was ** hw ai%” and who would be a I>oiml4> 
left with nothing, a destitote **Hpe* 

Ihen, and not till then; will I give meh the feBow- 
ing piece of morality to Rassehis, and inde^, m the 
^lape into which I am now gmng to put it, I think 
it will not be till &ea that he, m* anybody for him; 
will lay claim to it. 

Air^Tani;se IhodU. 

listen ye, who trust as true 
AH the dreams of imey. 

Who with eager chase pursue 
Eadi vain hope you can see* 

"Who expect that age will pay 
All th^ youth nmy horrow, 

AM that dl yon want to day 
Will he impplied to-uKurow. 
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JOHUf EOMETli BEODHEAB, 

Author of a “■History of the State of Kew York,** 
(kc., is descended rom an old New York family, 
the ancestor of which, Captain Daniel Brodbead, 
of Yorkshire, England, was an officer in the expe¬ 
dition under Colonel Nicolls against New Nether- 
land in 1664, and settled in Esopus, or Kingston, 
Ulster county, in 1665. His gnindfather, Charles 
W. Brodbead, of Maxbletown, Ulster county, was 



a captain of grenadiers in the Revolutionary 
Anuy, and was present at the surrender of Ge¬ 
neral Burgojne at Saratoga. His father was the 
late Rev. Jacob Brodhead, D.D., a distinguished 
clergjTOan of the Reformed Dutch church, and 
fonnerly one of the ministers of the Collegiate 
churches in the city of New York. His mother 
was a daughter of the kte John N. Bleedcer of 
Albany. His father having removed to Pfdk- 
delpliia in 1818, to take cluirge of the First Re¬ 
formed Dutch church there, Mr. Brodhead was 
bom in that city on the second day of January, 
1814, and was named after his uncle, the late 
Rev. John B. Romeyn, D.D. He was thoroughly 
drilled at grammar-schools in Philadelphia and 
New Brunswick, and at the Albany Academy. 
In 1826 his father returned to New York, where 
Mr. Broilhead was prepared for Rutgers Collie, 
of which he entered the junior class, and from 
which he was graduated in 1881 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. Immediately afterwards he 
b^an the study of the law in the office Hugh 
M^wdl, Esq., and in 1885 was Jicensed to prac¬ 
tise his profes^on. This he did for two yearn in 
the city of New York in partnership with Mr, 
Maxwell. His tastes, however, inclining Mm to 
literary pursuits, Mr. Biwihead went, in 1887, to 
reside with his parents, who were then living at 
Sangerties in Ulster county, where he occupied 
him<elf chiefly in the study of American history. 
In 1889 he went to H<.)lland, where Ms kinsnaan, 
the late Mr. Harmanns Bleei-ker, was Cha/rge 

Affaires^ and was attached to the United States 
Legiition at the Hague. While there he projected 
the work of wrriting the .history of New York. 
In the mean time the L^iskture, at the suggestion 
of the New York Historical Society, had passed 
an act on the M of May, 18S9, to appoint an agent 
to procure and transcribe documents in Europe 
relative to tihe Colonial History of this State. 
Under this act, Governor Seward, who had always 
manifested a warm interest in the success of the 
measure, connnissioned Mr. Brodhead as agent in 
tiie spring of 1841. The particular objects of this 
agency were to procure such addition^ historical 
records as should render the archives New 
York as complete and comprehensive as posable; 
and the agent was accordingly required to procure 
all papers in the public offices of European govern¬ 
ments, in his judgment “ relating to or in any way 
affecting the oomial or other history <£ thk 
state.” 

During the three following y^trs Mr. Brodhead 
devoted his vrhole time to the execution this 
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delicate and i^sponsiMe duty, and was laT>oriousIj 
occupied in searching the arcliives of Holland, 
Englaml, and Franee, for such papers as he thought 
would illustrate the history of New York, and 
serve to fill up the gaps in the existing state re¬ 
cords at Albany. In this work he received the 
friendly aid and advice of Mr. Bleecker, Mr. Ste¬ 
venson, Mr. Everett, and General Cass, who then 
repr<^nted the United States at the Hague, Lon¬ 
don, and Paris, and by whose intervention the 
various public offices in thosecities were liberally 
opene<l to the researches of the agent. 

The result of this enterj>rise was tlie procurement 
of a vast collection of historical documents, con¬ 
sisting of more than five thousand separate papers, 
and comprising a large part of the official co^es- 
pondence of the colonial authorities of New 1 ork 
with the governments at home. Many of these 
documents had never before been known to the 
historian, though they are of acknowledged ini- 
yrtance. From the Hague and Ainstertlara Mr. 
rodliea<l obtained a collection of Holland rec»>rds 
which fill sixteen large volumes, and relate to the 
period during which New Netherland was.umlmr 
the Dutch dominion. From London, forty-seven 
volumes were procured, oontmning copies of tlie 
instructions of the English government to its offi¬ 
cers in New York, and the reports of those officers 
to Hie home authorities, with other interesting 
papers. From the archives of the ManniO and 
war departments at Pans seventeen volumes 
were collected, which contain, besides many other 
^>ciuiieiits relating tt> Canada in eonnexion with 
New Ycrk, most of the correspondence of the 
FreiKsh Generals Dieskau, Montcalm, and Vau- 
dreuil. 

With this rich harvest Mr. Brodhead came back 
to New York iii the summer of 1844; and Mr. 
Bancroft, at’ter carefully examining the collection, 
pronounced that “ the shi];» in which he returned 
was more richly freighted with new materials for 
American history tlian any that ever crossed the 
Atlantic.” Mr. Brodhead was immediately in¬ 
vited to deliver die address before the New York 
Historical Society at its fortietlianniversary, which 
took place on the'SOHi November, 1844. This 
address,, which embodied a statement of some of 
the results of Mr. Hrodhead’s researches in Europe, 
was published by the society, together with an 
account of the f^ival which followed, on which 
occasion John Quincy A<]ams and Albert Gadatiii 
met in public for the la-^t time. 

In February, 1845, Mr. Brodhead, having de- 
posted his ti-an-cripts in the secretary’s office, 
submitted his final report as historical agent, 
wliich wa^ laid before the Legislature by amess^e 
fixim Governor Wright, and was printed by oi^r 
of the Senate as document No. 47 of that session. 
This report contains a detailed statement of the 
researches of the agent, and also a full analytical 
catalc^e of the several documents eompri^ in 
the eighty volumes of Mr. Brodhead’s collection. 
It may here be added that all these documents 
were soon in course of publication in ten large 
quarto volumes, under an act of the Legislature 
passed on the 30th of March, 1849. 

Upon the appointment of Mr. Bancroft as Mi¬ 
nister to Great Britain in 1846, President Polk, at 
his request, commissioned Mr. Brodhead to be 
^retary of the United States Legation at London. 


There he remained, nntil both minister and secre¬ 
tary were recallecl by President T-iylor inl849, 
Ou his return to New York, Mr. Brodhead ap¬ 
plied himself diligently to the execution of the 
work he had so long meditated, the Hi^Uivy of 
the State of New York, the first volume of which, 
embracing the i>eriod under the Dutch, from 1609 
to 1664, was published by the Harpers early in 
1853. This bcK>k was well received by the public. 

The extensive stores of original material col¬ 
lected by the author enabled him to present many 
curious an<l imp( )rtant facts of picturesque and local 
interest for the fir4 time, while the main progress 
of the work unfolded the peculiar commercial re¬ 
strictive sy4em of trading monopoly, the regula¬ 
tions of the West India Compan}', and the domestic 
institution of the patroonships, wliich, at first the 
protection, soon became an imp^iment to thefor- 
tuiies of the colony. The various political and 
social influences of the New Netherlands present¬ 
ing the earnest, liberal, and popular elements of 
the home couiitiy, are exhibited with Citre and 
fidelity to the manuscript and other authorities 
which are constantly referred to, and^ passages of 
which are frequently embroidered in the text. 
The remaining distribution of the subject by the 
author, embraces tlie three periods from 1664 to 
the cession of Canada in 176B, froin that date to 
the inauguration of Washington in 1789, and 
thence to the present day. 

In the autumn of 1853 Mr. Brodhead was ap¬ 
pointed by President Pierce Naval Officer of the 
Port and District of New York. ^ While his official 
duties engrossed the most of his time, he did not 
neglect the prosecution of his history, nor with¬ 
draw his attention from literary labors. Among 
other things of this nature he prepared and deli¬ 
vered, by special request, an address on the Com¬ 
mercial History of New York, before the Mercan¬ 
tile Library Association, at the opening of the 
new Clinton Hall in Astor Place on the 8th of 
June, 1854. This address was i>ublished by the 
association. 

In the spring of 1855 Mr. Brodhead received 
from the President the apixfintment of Consul-Ge¬ 
neral of the United States at Japan, This office, 
however, he did not accept; and he held the 
post of Naval Officer of the Port of New York 
tin 1857. 

** In 1871 appeared the second volume of Mr. 
Brodhead’s History of the State of New York. 
It narrated the events of the period from the 
English conquest iu 1664 to the execution of 
Governor Leisler in 1691. The fidelity and spirit 
of the historian make this work a classic, and, 
it was hoped, would secure ils completion to 
the inauguration of President Washington; but 
its author died suddenly in New York city, May 
6, 1873. His other publications include an 
Oration on the Conquest of New Netherlands de¬ 
livered before the New York Historical Society, 
October 12,1864; and Government of Sir Ed¬ 
mund Andros over New England, 1867. 

*#the English conquest of itew xetheblaitd. 

The story of the reduction of Long Island and 
New Amsterdam has now been minutely told: the 
unexpected blockade of the port by the English; 
the overwhelming force of the invaders; the weak- 
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ness of Fort Anasterdam and its garrison; the 
almost soHtarj heroism and loyalty of Stnyresant; 
the natural resentment of the city burghers against 
the authorities in Holland, who had left them un¬ 
protected against surprise; their common pru¬ 
dence, which preferred the easy terms offered by 
the English commander to the consequences of an 
nnavailing resistance and a capture by storm; 
their reasonable dread of being plundered by the 
Engli-«h colonial volunteers from the east; the in¬ 
evitable capitulation of the metropolis, and the 
consequent surrender of the whole Dutch province. 
There was, indeed — as Stuyvesant reluctantly 
confessed — ‘-^an absolute impossibility of defend¬ 
ing the fort, much less the city of New Amster¬ 
dam, and still less the country.” 

On the part of England this conquest of New 
Netherland was an act of peculiar national base¬ 
ness. It was a scandalous outrage. It was planned 
in secret, and was accomplish^ with deliberate 
deceit toward a friendly government. None but 
Englishmen had the impudence to do so vile a 
wrong. Its true motive was carefully concealed 
in all the diplomatic statements which attempted 
to justify the deed. The navigation laws.of Eng¬ 
land, which were chiefly meant to cripple the 
commerce of her great maritime rival, could not 
be enforced in America as long as that rival pos¬ 
sessed so important a province there. The in¬ 
tensely selfish spirit of those laws eagerly em¬ 
ployed the most unjustifiable means to maintain 
them. Because England coveted New Netherland, 
and not because she had any rightful claim, she 
treacherously seized it as a prize. The whole 
transaction was eminently characteristic of an in¬ 
solent and overbearing nation. On no other prin¬ 
ciple than that which frequently afterward gov¬ 
erned the predatory aggressions of England in 
India and elsewhere can her conquest of the Dutch 
province be defended. 

Nevertheless, unjustifiable as was the deed, the 
temptation to commit it was irresistible. Its ac¬ 
tual execution was probably only a question of 
time. The event itself ctmld hardly have been 
avoided by the Dutch government, unless all their 
previous policy had been reversed, and the hold¬ 
ing of New Netherland at all hazards against any 
enemies been made an indispensable obligation. 
But this could not have been expected. Neither 
the West India Company — now on the brink of 
bankruptcy — nor the States General adequately 
valued their American province. It was not until 
toward the end of their rule that the importance 
of New Netherland and the necessity of securing 
it seriously engaged the attention of the authori¬ 
ties in Holland. Even then their apparent in¬ 
difference encouraged the mousing designs of 
England. Charles the Second decreed that the 
United Netherlands should no longer have a foot¬ 
hold in Norih*Ainerica. The decree was executed; 

the Dutch province became the easy prey of 
undeclared enemies, who sneaked, in time of 
peace, into her chief harbor. New York replaced 
New Netherland on the map of the world. Al¬ 
though wars in Europe followed, the result in 
America was the same. Holland retired from the 
unequal strife, leaving France and Spain to con¬ 
tend for a season with England for ultimate su¬ 
premacy in North America, 

By the conquest of New Netherland, England 
became the mistress of aU the Atlantic coast be¬ 
tween Acadia and Florida, On the north and west 
her colonies were now bounded by the French 
possessions, on the south by those of Spain, on the 


east by the ocean. Yet, although the British 
American dominions thus became geographically 
united, they were neither homogeneous in charac¬ 
ter nor sympathetic in feeling. The Furitan col¬ 
onies, while they rejoiced in the subjection of 
their “noxious neighbors ” to the crown of Eng¬ 
land, had themselves no respect for their own un¬ 
godly sovereign. The aid which they had given 
to the royal commissioners was a fatal political 
mistake, if any purpose of independence was 
really cherished. They thus lost the best oppor¬ 
tunity they ever had of securing their local gov¬ 
ernments, because the king was now master of the 
most advantageous position on the continent, from 
which he could, if necessary, direct military and 
naval operations for their reduction in case of 
revolt. Maryland, equally removed from Puritan 
severity and Cavalier license, was content that 
its territorial dispute should at all events be ad¬ 
journed. Virginia, perhaps, felt interest in 
the event, although the prompt loyalty of * her 
people, who had hastened to proclaim their re¬ 
stored sovereign, was naturally gratified at, the 
extension of his dominion over all the neighl^or- 
ing coast between Cape Henlopen and Monta^k 
Point. \ 

In the progress of years, a common allegiance 
and common dangers produced greater sympathy 
among the Anglo-American plantations. Never¬ 
theless, although incorporated into the British 
colonial empire. New York never lost her social 
and political identity and her salutary moral in¬ 
fluence. It was her lot to sustain fiercer trials, 
and gain a more varied experience, than any other 
American state. It was equally her destiny to 
temper the narrow characteristics of her English 
sister colonies with the larger ideas which she had 
herself derived from Holhnid, Midway between 
New England and Virginia, ^ood tor nearly 
a century guarding her long frontier against the 
attacks of Canada; and >at length :She l^^came the 
Pivot Pnovison, on whiA hinged the most im¬ 
portant movements of that sublime revolt against 
the oppression of England, the only parallel to 
which was the successful struggle that the fore¬ 
fathers of her first settlers maintained against 
the gigantic despotism of Spain. 

The terms of capitulation offered by Nicolls and 
accepted by Stuyvesant were, perhaps, the most 
favorable ever granted by a conqueror. In theory, 
the king only resumed his rightful authority over 
a province which had been intrusively occupied 
and improved by the Dutch. Once reduced under 
his own proprietary rule, the Duhe of York hoped 
that it would become not only profitable to him¬ 
self, but a valuable accession to the colonial do¬ 
minions of the crown, to which he was the presump¬ 
tive heir. His poli<^, therefore, was to obtain 
peaceful possession of the territory, and at the 
same time induce its Dutch inhabitants to remain 
there and become loyal English subjects. Indeed, 
the duke’s patent authorized him to govern British 
subjects only. The most liberal inducements were 
accordingly offered to the people of New Nether- 
land, with’ ostentatious benevolence. On the other 
hand, the Dutch colonists, chagrined at the im¬ 
becility and seeming indifference of the authori¬ 
ties in the fatherland, and having many mmes of 
complaint against their own provincial govern^ 
ment, accepted the change of rulers calmly and 
hopefully, if not with positive satisfaction. 

Yet, by becoming British subjects, the Duteb 
inhabitants of New Netherland did not gain politi¬ 
cal freedom. Fresh names and laws, they found. 
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did not secure fresh liberties. Am«terdam^ was 
changed to York, and Orange to Albany. But 
these changes only cnmmemorated the titles of a 
conqueror. It was nearly twenty years before 
that conqueror allowed for a brief period to the 
people of New York evtn that faint degree of 
representative government which they had en¬ 
joyed when the three-colored ensign of Holland 
was hauled down from the flag-staff of Fort Am¬ 
sterdam. New Net he rland* exchanged Stiiyvesant, 
and 'the West Indi^ Company, and a -republican 
sovereignty, for Kieolls, and a royal proprietor, 
and a hereditary king. The province was not 
represented in Parliament; nor could the voice 
of people reach the chapel of Saint Stephen 
at Westminster as readily as it had reached the 
chambers of the Binnenhof at the Hague. 

LOmS LEGEAND NOBLE 

Was born in the vale of the Butternut Creek in 
Otsego ctmnty, New York, in 1812. He passed his 
early years in rnnil life and its assixjiations at this 
place and in western New York, when be peinoved 
with bis parents, in his twelfth year, to Micliigaa 



Territory, then eonsid^ed in the region of the 
Far West. The faiaily settlement was on the 
Huron river, in the midst of the primitive and 
unfettered induenees of a world of natural beauty, 
well adapted to graft on the heart of an ingeuuou^ 
snsceptable youth, a Kfelong love of nature. This 
vigorous existence, combining the toils of a 
frontier residence with the sports of thG.field, sup¬ 
plied the stock of protic^ associations rince 
liberally interwoven with the author’s prose and 
poetical comporitions. In the midst of the labors 
of the field, inspired by the books which had Mien 
in his way, he penned verses and planned various 
comprehensive poetical schemes. From this at 
once toilsome and vision^y life he was called by 
the death of his father to a survey of the actual, 
world. He applied himself resolutely to study, 


and having pursued the course of instruction in 
the Genend Theological Seminary of the Pro¬ 
testant Epi.'copal Church in New York, was in 
1840 admitted to orders. He aljout this time 
published a few poems, Pmatem in the New 
World, and AToaaAui/Tiin Graham’s Msigazme, both 
Indian romances, and pure inventions of the author, 
tt>gether with a numl)er of miscellaneous descrip¬ 
tive poems. 

After his ordination, Mr. Noble was settled for 
a time in North Carolina, in a parish on the 
AIl)emarle river. Still devoted to nature, he 
passed his summers in extensive tours in the 
AUeghanies. In 1844 he became recto'r of a 
church at Catskill, on the Hudson, where he 
enjoyed an intimate acquaintance with the artist 
Cole; the two friends being drawn to each other 
by a common love of nature and iK)eticaI sympa¬ 
thies. An ample record of tins intercourse is pre¬ 
served in Mr. Noble’s eloquent memorial of his 
companion, riiodestiy bearing its title from the 
artist’s chief pictures, The Courm of B/npire^ 
Voyage of L fe^ and other Pteture^ of Thomas 
€ole^ with Sehctiom from 7it$ Letters and 
M scellaneous Writings : tllustratme of his L fe^ 
(Jkaracter arid Genius. Mr. Cole died in 1^8, 
and this work was undertaken, with full possession 
of his numerous manuscripts, shortly after. It 
did not, however, appear from the press till 1858. 
Its best characteristic is its sympathy with the 
g^ius of its sut^t. It may pass for an auto¬ 
biography of the artist, so faitMully is Ms spirit 
represented by a liindred mind. 

Mr. Noble is now a rector m Chicago. His 
poems are marked by tiieir faithful description 
of nature and a dreamy, poetical spirit, in har¬ 
mony with the landscape. 

**Mr. Noble’s later works are: The Mours^ 
and other Poems^ 1857; and After Icebergs^ with 
a Painter: a Summer YoPgage to Labrador and 
Around IVewfoundland. with the artist Church, 
1861. 


TO A ffWAlT, FLTOIG BY NIGHT ON THB BANKS OF THE HUBON. 

Oh, what a still, bright n%lit I—the dropping dew 
Wakes sbirtliog eehqesin the sleeping wood: 

The round-topped groves across you polished lake 
Beneath a moon-light glory seem to bend. 

But, hark I—what sound—out of the dewy deep. 
How like a fer-off bugle’s shrillest note 
It sinks into the listening wilderness. 

A Swan—1 know her by the trumpet-tone; 

Winging her airy way in the cool heaven, 

Piping her midnight melody, she comes. 

Beautiful bird]—at this mysterious hour 

Why on the wing, with chant so wildland shrill?— 

The loon, most wakeful of the water-fowl. 

Sung out her last good-night an hour ago; 

Midway, she sits upon the glassy cove. 

Whist as the floating lily at her side, 

The purple-pinioned hern, that loves to fan. 

At evening late, as thin and cliill an air. 

With the wild-duck is nodding in the reeds. 
Fnghtened, perchance, from solitary haunt. 

At grassy isle, or silver-sanded bank, , 

By barking fox, now, heedless of alarm, 

With thy own music and its echo pleased. 

Thou sail'st, at random, oji the aerial tide. 

Lone minstrel of the night, if such thou roamest, 

Efts own who would not wish thy strong white 
wings?— 
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Wliether thou wheel’s^t into a thioiiar air. 

Or fiink'st aslant to regions of the 4ew, 

How spirit-like thj? bugle-tones mast seem. 

In whkj^ers dying in tiie upper deep— 

How sweet the mellow echoes, conin g np, 
like ans-werii g calls, to tempt thee d<>wri to rest I 
And hither, haply, thou wilt bend thy neck 
To shake thy qnills and bathe thy snowy breast 
Till morn, if thy down-glancing et'e catch not 
Thy sbirtlii g image rising in the lake. 

Lone wamlerer, that see^st, from thy far height. 

The dark land set with many a ^r-bright {Kind, 
Alight:—thon wilt not find! a lovelier rest, 
lilies, like tiiy own feathery bosom fair, 
lie thick as stars aronud its Weltering kies. 
Fearless, am'€»g them, as tiietr gnanhan ^neen, 
’Hea& overd>eftding braaehes ^alt thou glide, 
lill early tnrds ^aie ^wn the heavy dew. 

And whistling pinkms warn thee to the wing, 

How clearer sounds thy voice, and thon ari; nigh 
From central sky thy clarion music falls. 

Oh, what a mystic power hath one wild throat, 
Yoeal, at midnight, in the depths of heaven I— 
"What soothing harmonies the trembling air 
Through the etherial halls may breathe, that ear 
•Which asks no echo—^the internal ear. 

Alone can list. But, hark, how hill and dell 
Catch np the falling melody I They come. 

The dnlcet echoes from the hollow woods. 

Like music of* their own: while Mngeriiig in 
From misty isles, steal softest symphonies. 

It hath strange might to thrill each living heart. 
The weary hnnter, listening with hushed breath. 

As the sweet tones with his sensations* play, 

A gentle ti.jgling feels in every vein. 

And all forgets his home and toilsome hunt. 

River, that linkest in one smrkling chain 
The cresee.*t lakes and ponds of Washtenng, 

For ever be thy darkening oaks nncnt; 

Thy plains nnfinrowed and thy mea<k nnmown! 
That thy wild singing-birds, nnscared, may blend. 
Daily, with thine, tii^ ow« firee minstrdsy. 

And Bightly, wake thy sileiii sditiides. 

Bird of the tireiesB wing, ^on wilt not stoop; 

Thine eye is bn the border df &e sky, 

^rte<l, perchance, by Huron or St Clair. 

The chasing moonbea^ glancing on thy plumes. 
Reveal thee now a thing of life and light, 

Lessen! g and sinking in the mistless bine. 

There, thon art lost—thy bngle-tones are hushed I— 
Tinkle the wood-vaults with far-dropping dew: 

Yet, in mine ear thy last not^ linger still; 

And, like the close of distant masic mild. 

Die, with a pleasing sadness, ou my heaii 

**THB SFUENOm lOEBBBOS OF CAPE ST. JOffJf — FROM 
' AFTER ICKBEEOS WITH A FAIKTBR. 

We are making a round of calls on aE the ice¬ 
bergs of Cape Bt John, painting, sketching, and 
pencilling as we go. Onr calls are cut short for 
the want of wind, and we b^almed on the low, 
broad swells, majestically rolling in upon the 
Cape, only a mile to the south-west. Captain 
Knight is evidently unquiet at this proximity. A 
powerful current is setting rapidly in, carrying us 
over depths too great for our cables, up to the 
very cliffs. If the adventurous mariner, who first 
sighted this bold and forward headland, was bent 
upon chri^ening it by an apc^tolic name, why did 
he not call it Cape St. Feter? All in all, it is cer¬ 
tainly the finest coast scenery I have ever seen; 
and Captain Knight assures us it is the very finest 
on the eastern shore of Newfoundland. It is a 
black, Jagged wall, often four, and even five huor 


dred feet in height, with a five-mile flront, and the 
deep sea close in to the rock, without a beach, 
and almost without a foothold. This stupendous, 
naiurai wharf stretches back into the south-west 
toward the main land, widening very little for 
twenty miles or more, dividing the large expanse 
of White Bay on ihe west from the larger expanse 
of Hotre Dame Bay on the east and south, the 
fine iBgean, before mentioned, with its multitudi¬ 
nous islands, of which we get not the least notion 
from any of our {mpular maps. 

Such is a kind of charcoal sketch of Cape St. 
John, toward which, in spite of all we can yet do, 
we are slowly drifting. Unless there be power in 
our boat, manned by all the crew pulling across 
the curnmt, with the Captain on the bow cracking 
them up with his fine, firm voice, Ido not see why 
we are not in the greatest danger of drifting 
ashore. It is possible that there is a breath of 
wind under the cliffs, by which we might escape 
round into still water. With all the quiet of the 
ocean, I see the white surf spring np againsi Ihe 
precipices. In the strongest gales of the Atlantic, 
the surges here must be perfectly terrific, and 
equal to anything of the kind on the globe. The 
great Baffin current, sweeping past with force 
and velocity, makes this a point of singular dan¬ 
ger. I To be wrecked here, with all gentleness, 
would be pretty sure destruction. In a storm, the 
chance of escape would be about the same as in 
the rapids of Niagara. After all, there is a fine 
excitement in this rather perilous play with the 
sublime and desolate. Would any believe it? I 
am actually sea-sick, and that in the full enjoy¬ 
ment of this grandeur of adamant and ice. I 
find I am not alone. The painter with hk live 
colors falls to the same level of suffering with the 
man of the dull lead-pencil and the note-book. A 
slight breease has relieved us of all anxiety, and 
all necessity of further ^brt- ' to row' o<iii of danr 
ger. We are moving perceptiMy up the wiiC' cur¬ 
rent, and propose to esoaipe :<to the itO'rA'assooii 
as the wind shall favor. 

We have Just passed a ftagm'Sikl of mmm 'one 
of the surrounding icebergs that has amused ua. 
It bore the resemblance of a huge polar bear, re¬ 
posing upon the base of an inverted cone with a 
twist of a sea-shell, and whirling slowly round 
and round. The ever-attending green water, with 
its aerial clearness, enabled us to see its spiral 
folds and horns as they hun-; suspended in the 
deep. The bear, a ten-foot mass in tolerable pro¬ 
portion, seemed to be regularly beset by a pack 
of hungry little swells. First, one would take 
him on the haunch, then whip back into the sea 
over his tail and between hm legs. Presently a 
bolder swell woiiid rise and pitch into his back 
with a ferocity that threatened instant dertru©- 
tion. It only washed Ms satin fieece the whiter. 
While Bruin was turning** to look the daring as¬ 
sailant in the fkce, the rogue had pitched himself 
back into his cave. No sooner that, than a very 
buli-dog of a billo w would attack him in the face. 
The serenity with which the impertinent a^ault 
was borne was complete. It was but a puff' of 
silvery dust, powdering his mane with fireAer 
brightness. Nothing would be left of bull but a 
little froth of all the foam displayed in the fieiw 
onset. He too would turn and scud into his 
hiding-place. Persistent little wav^l After a 
dash singly, all around, upon the common enemy, 
as if by some silent agreement under water, they 
would all rush on, at once, with their loudest roar 
and shaggiest foam, and overwhelm poor so 
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completelyt tliat nothing less might be expected 
than to behold him broken into his four quarters, 
and floating helplessly asunder. Mistaken spec¬ 
tators! Although, by his momentary rolling and 
plunging, he was evidently aroused, yet neither 
Bruin nor his burrow were at all the worse for all 
the wear anl washing. The deep fluting, the 
wrinkled folds, and cavities, over and through 
which the green and silvery water rushed back 
into the sea, rivalled the most exquisite sculpture. 
And nature not only gives her marbles, with the 
finest lines, the most perfect lights an<l shades, she 
colors them also. She is no inonochroraist, but 
polychroic, imparting such touches of dove-tints, 
emerald and azure, as she bestows upon her gems 
and her skies. 

\ We are bearing up under the big berg as closely 
as we dare. To our delight, what we have been 
wishing, and watching for, is actually taking place: 
loud explosions with heavy falls of ice, followed 
by the cataract-like roar, and the high, thin seas, 
wheeling away beautifully crested with sparkling 
foam. If it is possible, imagine the effect upon 
the beholder: This precipice of ice, with tremen¬ 
dous cracking, is falling toward us with a majestic 
and awful motion. Down sinks the long water¬ 
line into the black deep ; down go the porcelain 
crags, and galleries of glassy sculptures, a speech¬ 
less and awful baptism. Now k pauses and re¬ 
turns: up* rise sculptures and crags streaming 
with the shining, white brine; up comes the 
great, encircling line, followed by things new and 
strange, crags, niches, balconies and caves; up, 
up it rises, higher and higher still, crossing the 
very breast of the grand ice, and all bathed with 
rivulets of gleaming foam. Over goes the sum¬ 
mit, ridge, pinnacles and all, standing off obliquely 
in the opposite air. Now it pauses in its upward 
roll: back it comes again, cracking, cracking, 
cracking, **groaning out harsh thunder” as it 
comes, and threatening to burst, like a mighty 
bomb, into millions of glittering fragments. The 
spectacle is terrific and magnificent Emotion is 
irrepressible, and peals of wild hurra burst forth 
from all. 

The effect of the sky-line of this berg is mar¬ 
vellously beautiful. An overhanging precipice 
on this side, and steep slopes on the other, give a 
thin and notched ridge, with an almost knife¬ 
like sharpness, and the transparency and tint of 
sapphire, a miracle of beauty along the heights 
of the dead white ice, over which the sight darts 
into the spotless ultramarine of the heavens. On 
the right and left shoulders of the berg, the 
slopes fall off steeply this way, having the folds 
and the strange purity peculiar to snow-drifts. 
One who has dwelt pleasantly upon draperies in 
marble,—upon those lovely swellings and de¬ 
pressions,— those sweet surfaces and lines of grace 
and beauty of the human form, perfected in the 
works of sculptors, will appreciate the sentiment 
of the ices to which I point. 

At the risk of being thought over-sentimental 
and extravagant, I will say something more of 
the great iceberg of Cape St. John, now that we 
are retiring from it, and giving it our last look. 
Of all objects an iceberg is in the highest degree 
multiform in its effects. Changeable in its colors 
as the streamers of the northern sky, it will also 
pass from one shape to another with singular 
rapidity. As we recede, the upper portions of 
the solid ice have a light and aerial effect, a de¬ 
scription of which is simply impossible. Peaks 
and spires rise out of the strong and apparently 


unchanging base with the light activity of flame. 
A mighty structure on fire, all in ice! 

Cape St. John I — As we slowly glide away 
toward the nonh, and gaze back upon its everlast¬ 
ing cliffs, confronted by these wonderful icebergs, 
the glorious architecture of the polar night, I 
think of the apostle’s vision of permanent and 
shining walls, “the heavenly Jerusalem,” ‘‘the 
city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.” 

The good south wind ” blow’s at last with 
strength, and we speed on our way over the great 
ocean, darkly shining in all its violet beauty. 
Pricking above the horizon, the peak of a berg 
sparkles in the glowing daylight of the west like 

a silvery star. C-has painted with great effect, 

notwithstanding the difficulty of lines and touches 
from the motion of the vessel. If one is curious 
about the troubles of painting on a little coaster, 
lightly ballasted, dashing forward frequently 
under a press of sail, with a short sea, I would 
recommend him to a good, stout swing. While in 
the enjoyment of bis smooth and sickening vibra¬ 
tions, let him spread his pallet, arrange his can¬ 
vas, and paint a pair of colts at their gambols in 
some adjacent field. 

HENEY NOBMAN EtlDSON. 

Mb. Htjdson wa.s bora January 28, 1814, in the 
town of Cornwall, Addison County, Vermont. 
The first eighteen years of his life were mainly 
spent on the farm and in the common school. 
For his early religions instruction he was in¬ 
debted to the Eev. Jedediah Bushnell, whom he 
speais of as a minister of the old New Eng¬ 
land school, a venerable and excellent man, a 
somewhat stiff and rigid Calvinist, indeed, hut 
well fraught with the best qualities of a Christian 
pastor and gentleman.” At the age of eighteen, 
Mr. Hudson removed to MiJdiebury, a town ad¬ 
joining Cornwall, where he became apprenticed 
to Mr. Ira Allen, for the purpose of learning the 
trade of coach-making. Here he continued as 
apprentice and journeyman about four years, 
when he resolved to secure the benefit of a col- 

education. He began the work of prepara¬ 
tion in the fall of 1885, entere<l the Freshman 
class of Middlebory College the following August, 
and was graduated in 1840. His next three years 
were spent in teaching at the South, one year at 
Kentucky, and two years in Huntsville, Alabama. 
Having early acquired a taste for reading, and 
especially occupied himself with the study of 
Shakespeare, he found time to write out a course 
of lectures on his favorite author, which he first 
delivered at Huntsville, and shortly after at Mo¬ 
bile, in the winter of 1843—1. The next spring 
he repeated the course at Cincinnati. Induced 
by Ms success in these places he visited Boston 
the following vrinter, where the lectures were 
listened to by large and intelligent audiences, 
bringing the author both fame and profit. The 
first result was to enable him to discharge his 
pecuniary obligations to the friends by whose aid 
he had been assisted while in college. The lectures 
were repeated in New York, Philadelphia, and 
other cities with varying success, and finally ap¬ 
peared from the press of B^er and Scribner, in 
New York, in 1848. 

Mr. Hudson’s early religious views had under¬ 
gone considerable change from the Congregational- 
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ism In which he washronght np, when in 1844 he 
became acquainted in Boston with the late Dr. 
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■William Cromwell, who had then jnst entered on 
his iiimisterial work in the parish of the Advent. 
Earnestly attached to the man and his doctrines, 
Mr. Hudson became a member of the congre^ 
tion, and not long after a candidate for orders in 
the diocese of New York. He was ordaine4^ by 
Bishop Whittingham, in Trinity Church, in 1849. 

. The following year, at the solicitation of Messrs. 
Munroe and Co., of B<^ton, he engaged to edit 
the works of Shakespeare in eleven volumes, on 
tile plan and in the style of the Chiswick edition 
published m 1826. This work was nearly com¬ 
pleted in 1855, having reached its eighth volume, 
the publication having been somewhat delayed 
hy the elaborate care bcc^towed upon It by the 
editor, and the necessity he has been unite c€ 
associating with it more remunerating pursuits. 
The chief points in the edition are a tiboroi^ 
revision and restoration of the text according to 
the ancient copies, notes carefully selected and 
compactly written, and an introduction, histori¬ 
cal, bibliographical, and critical, to each play. 

In Noveaiber, 1852, Mr. Hudson became party 
to an arrangement to edit the Churchman news¬ 
paper in New York. He entered upon the work, 
which he di^charge<l with eminent ability, on the 
first of January, 1853, and continued in it till 
September 9,18M, when he withdrew in conse¬ 
quence of what seemed to him unreasonable en¬ 
croachments of the proprietor upon his province. 

In addition to these ^torial and other labors, 
Mr. Hudson has written a number of elaborate 
articles in the monthly and quarterly periodicals, 
induding TkmgMs on in the Iteao- 

cratic Review,* a j^per which contains the sub¬ 
stance of a well (Ig^ed volume; On ’Lord 
MaLon^B and Mmomlays HktorieB^ an e^y on 
The Bight Sources of Moral and Political Krww- 
ledgOy in the Ohurch Review; and a masterly re¬ 
view of Bailey’s Eestns in the American Whig 
Review. In 1850 Mr. Hudson publshed a ser¬ 
mon, Old Wine in Old Bottles^ originally preached 
at the Ohurch of the Advent, in Boston. 

The style of Mr. Hudson is marked by a cer- 


tatn rugpd strength and quaintness; occa^on- 
ally reminding the reailer, in its construction and 
the analytical subtleties of which it is the vehicle, 
of the old school of English theological writing. 
His comfK>iition is labored, sinewy, and profound. 
As a moralist, his views are liberal and enlarged, 
'while opposed as far as possible to maudlin phi¬ 
lanthropy and sentimentality. As a critic of 
Shakesf>eare he is acute, philosophical, reveren¬ 
tial ; following the school of Coleridge, and re¬ 
producing from the heart of the subject the ele¬ 
ments of the author’s characters, which are 
drawn out in a fine amplification. 

TBX wMsn siffrKss—FEOM me iroiirEis on bh^jostkaiex. 

Tlie Weird Sisters are the creatures not of any pre¬ 
existing superstition, hut purely of Shakespeare’s 
own mind. They are altogether unlike any thing 
else that art or superstition ever invented. The old 
witches of northern mythology would not have an¬ 
swered the poet’s purp^; those could only set 
upon men,—^thesc act within them; those opposed 
themselves against human will,—these identify themr 
selves with it; those could iiiffiet injury,—these in¬ 
flict guilt; those could work men’s phytic^ ruin,— 
these win men to work their own spiritual ruin. 
Macbeth cannot resist them, because they take from 
him the very will and spirit of resistance. Thar 
power takes hold of him like a fascination of hell: 
it seems as terrible and as inevitable as that of origi¬ 
nal sin; insuring the commission of crime, not as a 
matter of necessity, for then it would be no crime, 
but simply as a matter of fact In using them, 
Shakespeare but 'borrowed the drapery of pre-eackt- 
ing superstition to secure faith in an entirely new 
creation. Without doing violence to the laws of 
human belief he was thus enabled to enlist the ser¬ 
vices of old credulity in favor of agents or instru¬ 
ments suited to his peculiar purpose. 

The Weird Sisters are a eombinatioii of the ter¬ 
rible and the grotesque, and hold mind in &«»- 
pease between hauguter and fear. R^emMing old 
women save that they have long beards, thev bubble 
up into human shape, but are free from all human 
relations; without age, or sex, or Mn; without birth, 
or death; passionless and motionless; anomalous alike 
in looks, in action, and in speech; namele^ them¬ 
selves, and doing nameless deeds. Coleridge de¬ 
scribes them as the imaginative divorced from the 
good; and this description, to one who understands 
expresses their nature better than any thing else 
I have seen. Gifted with the powers of prescience 
and prophecy, their predictions seem replete with an 
indescribable charm which works their own fulfil¬ 
ment, so as almost to leave us in doubt whether 
they predestinate or produce, or only foresee and 
foretdl the subsequent events. 

Such as they are,— 

So withered and so wiM in tbrir attire; 

That look not like ihe> Inhabitaxits o' the earth, 

And yet are <»■%— 

such is the language in which they mutter thrir 
horrid meantations. It is, if such a thing be pos¬ 
sible or iinaginable, the po^tnr of hell, and se^i^ 
dripjMng with the very dews of the pit. A wondrous 
potency, like the fumes of their diarmed pot, seems 
stealing over our minds as they compound the in¬ 
gredients of thei^ hell-brotiL In the materials 
which make up th^ contents of their cauldron, such 
as 

Toad, that under coldest stone, 

Days and nights hast thirty-one 
Sweltered venom, sleesping got; 

Wltdi's munamy; iimw»ndgiilf 
Of the raviaed salt-sea^larl:; 
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Boot of bemkHsk, T the daark ; 
lirer of bte^pbeming Jew; 

0all of gout; fijjd sltpe of yew, 

Slirerea in tbe moon's eclipse; 

Nose of Tark, and Tartar's lips; 

Finger of birth-strangted baJ>e, 

Ditch-delivered by s drab; 

-sow's blfMxl, that hath eaten 

Her nine Ikrrow; that's sweaten 

From the murderer's gibbet;— 

tliere is a strange confusion of tlie natural and su¬ 
pernatural, whkh serves to enchant and bewilder 
the mind into passiveness. Our very ignorance of 
any physical efficacy or tendency in the substances 
and conditions here specified, only enhances to our 
imagination their moral potency; so that they seem 
more powerful over the soul inasmuch as they are 
wwerleas over the body,—^Tbe Weird Sisters, in¬ 
deed, and all that belong to them, are but poetical 
impersonations of evil infineiices: they are the im¬ 
aginative, irresponsible agents or instruments of 
the devil; capable of inspiring guilt, but not of in¬ 
curring it; in and tiirongh whom all the powei-s of 
their chief seem bent up to the accomplishment of a 
given purpose. But with all their essential wicked¬ 
ness there is nothing gross, or vulgar, or sensual 
about them. They are the very purity of sin in¬ 
carnate; the vestal viigins, so to speak, of hell; 
radiant with a sort of inverted holiness; fearful 
anomalies in body and soul, in whom every thing 
seem® reversed; whose devatmn is downwards; 
whose du^ is ^n; whose religion is wickedness; and 
the law of whose being is violation of law I Unlike 
the Furies of EschylT!ffii, they are petrific, not to the 
scMes, but to the thou^ts. At first, indeed, on 
merely loddug at them, we can hardly keep from 
la^hiiig, so uncouth and grotesque h their appear¬ 
ance: but afierward^on looking into them, we find 
them terrible beyond description; and the more we 
look into them, the more terrible do they become; 
the blood almost eurdlii g in our veins as, dancing 
and singirg their infemal glees over embryo murders, 
they unfold to our thoughts the cold, passionless, in- 
eshaustihle malignity and deformity of their nature. 

In beings thus made and thus mannered; in their 
fantastical and unearthly aspect, awakening mixed 
emotions terror and mirth; in their omii ous re¬ 
serve and oracular brevity of speech, so fitted at 
once to overcome scepticism, to sharpen curiosity, 
and to feed ambitious hopes; in the eircumstancea 
of their prophetie greeting, a blasted heath, as a spot 
deserted by nature and saeied to infernal orgies,— 
the infineiices of the place thus falling in with the 
Bupematnial style and matter of their discourses; in 
all ftis we recognise a peculiar adaptedness to gene¬ 
rate even in the strongest minds a belief in their pre¬ 
dictions. 

What effect, then, do the Weird Sisters have on 
the action of the play ? Are their discourses neces¬ 
sary to the enacting of the subsequent crimes? and, 
if so, are they necessary as the cause, or only as 
the condition of those crimes? Do they operate to 
deprave, or only to developethe characters brought 
under their influence ? In a word, do they create 
the evil heart, or only untie the evil hands? Tliese 
questions have been variously answered by critics. 
Not to dwell on these various answers, it seems to 
me tolerably clear,4hat the agaicy of the Weird 
Sisters extends only to the inspiring of confidence in 
what they predict This confidence they awaken 
in Banquo equally as in Macbeth; yet the only ef¬ 
fect of their proceedings on Banquo is to try and 
prove his virtue. The fair inference, then, is, that 
they furnish the motives, not the principles of action j 
and these motives are of course to good or to bad, 
according to the several preformations and predis¬ 
positions of character whereon th^ oj^erate. But 


what relation does motive bear to action ? On this 
point, too, it seems to me there has been much of 
needless confusion. Now moral action, like vision, 
presupposes two things, a condition and a cause. 
Light and visual power are both indbpensable to 
sight; there can be no vision without light; yet the 
cause of vision, as every body knows, is the visual 
power pre-existing in the eye. Neither can we 
walk without an area to walk upon; yet nobody, I 
suppose, would pronounce that area the cause of 
our walking. On the contrary, that cause is ob- 
vioudy within ourselves; it lies in our own innate 
mobility; and the area is necessary only as the condi¬ 
tion of our walking: In like manner both will and 
motive are indispensable to moral action. We can¬ 
not act without motives, any more than we can 
breathe without air; yet the cause of our acting lies 
in certain powers and principles within us. As, 
therefore, vision springs from the meeting of visual 
power with light, so action springs from the meeting 
of will with motive. Surely, then, those who persist 
in holding m'otives responsible for our actions, would 
do well to remember, that motives can avail but 
little after all without something to he moved. 

One of the necessary conditions of our acting, in 
all eases, is a belief in the possibility and even the 
practicability of what we undertake. However ar¬ 
dent and lawless may be our desire of a given ob¬ 
ject, still a conviction of the impossibility of reach¬ 
ing it necessarily precludes all effoi-ts to reach it 
So fully are we persuaded that we cannot jump 
over the moO^, th^ we do not even wish, much less 
attempt to do it Generally, indeed, apprehensions 
aid a'5suranees more or less strong of failure and 
punishment in criminal attempts operate to throw us 
back upon better principles of action; we make a 
virtue of necessity; and from the danger nnd difficulty 
of indulging evil and unlawful desires, fall back upon 
such as are lawful and good; wherein, to our sur¬ 
prise, nature often rewards us with far greater plea¬ 
sures than we had anticipated from the opposite 
course. He who removes those apprehensious and 
assurances from any wicked enterprise, and convin¬ 
ces us of its safety and practicability, may be justly 
said to furnish us motives to engage in it; that is, 
he gives us the conditions upon which, but not the 
principles from which, our actions proceed; and 
therefore does not, properly speaking, deprave, but 
only developes our character. For example, in am¬ 
bition itself, unchecked and unrestrained by any 
higher principles, are contained the elements of aft 
the crimes necessary to the successful prosecution of 
its objects. I say successful prosecution; for such 
ambition is, from its nature, regardless of every 
thing but the chances of defeat: so that nothing less 
than the conviction or the apprehension that crimes 
will not succeed, can prevent such ambition from 
employing them. 

Mr. Hudson completed his edition of the 
works of Shakspeare with the eleventh volume, 
in 1856. In addition to the carefully annotated 
text, marked by diligent reading, judicious 
selection of the most intelligent labors of the 
best commentators, and original deduction, this 
work 18 valuable for an elaborate presentation 
and discussion of all the facts bearing upon the 
poet’s biography in a ^‘Life of Shakspeare,” 
and a painstaking “Historical Sketch of the 
English Drama before Shakspeare.” In the 
merit of philosophical discrimination and ex¬ 
haustive analysis of character, Mr. Hudson’s 
edition of Shakspeare, among the many which 
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have appeared of the dramatist, has its especial 
claini'^ upon public attention. 

From January, 1857, to June, 1858, Mr. Hud¬ 
son edited at New York a peri<xlical devoted to 
the interests and doctrines of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, entitled The American Church 
Monthly, A large portion of this journal was 
written by the editor, who brought to tlieolt^y 
the same candid, earnest spirit which had dis¬ 
tinguished his labors in literature. He had 
important assistance in this publication from 
Mr. Hugh Davy Evans, of Baltimore,* a writer 
of marked ability in the discussion of theologi¬ 
cal, political, and social topics. On the close of 
this publication, in its third volume, Mr. Hudson 
accepted a call to a parish at Litchfield, Connec¬ 
ticut, where he passed the years 1859 and 1860. 
In the winter of the year 1850-’61, he delivered 
a new course of Shakspearian lectures in New 
York and other cities. On the Faist-day ap¬ 
pointed by President Buchanan, January 4,1861, 
he delivered a sermon in New York, entitled 
Ghrintian Patriotmn^ which has been published. 
Daring the late civil war, Mr. Hudson served as 
chaplain in the army, and was for some time 
stationed with his regiment in South Carolina; 
he was subsequently in General Butler’s army, 
on the James, when, in consequence of the 
publication of a letter in the New York Evening 
Foet^ reflecting on that officer, he was placed 
under arrest. He has recently published an 
account of this affair, entitled, A Chaplain*s 
Campaign with General Butler (New York, 
printed for the author, 1865, 8vo, pp. 66). 

In 1871 Mr. Hudson prepared an edition of 
the Plays of Skahespec^e,, selected and carefully, 
edited for the use of families and schools, in 
two volumes, with introduetio'ns and notes; and 
in 187S, Bhak^mre : Ms Mfe^ Art^ and Chmr^ 
aetm^ in two voluinea 

KLTAS KASOK 

Bev. Elias Nason was bom at Wrentham, 
Mass., April 21, 1811, His parents removing 
shortly after to Hopkinton, the years of his boy¬ 
hood were passed in that romantic town, and 
several of tliera at the celebrated ‘‘Frankland 
Place,” the history of which he has lately writ¬ 
ten. Many of his early days were spent in 
braiding straw, in hunting, in fishing, in setting 
traps for rabbits, quails, and partridges, and in 
studying Perry’s Spelling jpOok, Adams’s Arith¬ 
metic, and Morse’s Geography, at the common 
schools, then kept by Mellen Ghamiberlaii^ Dan¬ 
iel Eames, Abijah EHis, and others. His taste 
for reading was developed eariy; his scanty 
means were carefully invested in such books as 
he could find for ^e in the village stare where 
his parents traded. By good! fortune, Thomson’s 
Seasons, Addison’s Spectator, Goldsmith’s Vicar 
of Vakefield, and the Life of Dr. Franklin early 
fell into his hands. They were read and re-read 


♦ Mr. Evans, beiges his contrihiilatms to dinri* joctmaila, is 
the anther ef sevaral 1«^ weeks: am om Plmding^ 

(Baltimore 1®?); Mctrglknd Cmxmtmi Xmw (ISSS); 

ami of several j>nhlieati*ms relating ti> E|>i«50f>»<*y Emityg. t& 
iVoTO tks Wkiidiiff isf Angiimn Ordimttkm» (1S44 aad 
1851 >: anil an Mmy the Epist^pate ^ the MrM Epieoo^ 
pal Ohurth of the UniUd States ^America (PhiMel:^ia, 
1855 ). 
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with avidity; and, afterward, Bcott’s Lady of 
the Lake and Marmion; the poems of Bums 
and Dryden’s Tirgil gave him irrepressible de¬ 
light. Indeed, ere the age of twelve had been 
reached, these and many other of the English 
classics had been obtained and read beneath the 
elm and chestnut trees of Magimco, on the 
southern slope of which the Frankland House 
stood. He also found a stock of well-selected 
books at the house of Mr. Daniel Holbrook, a 
relative, in Wrentham, where he spent many 
hours in reading and listening to stories of the 
Revolutioii, in which the father of the family 
had borne a part. Two of the sons. Dr. John 
E. ^d Silas P. Holbrook, were intense lovers of 
nature, and, through their influence, Naron’s 
mind w^as early turned to the study of natural 
history. 

At the age of fiffeen Ife began to leam the 
trade of paper-making, with David Bigelow & 
Co., of Framingham, and, while engaged in this 
employment, continued to read the Euglsh 
poets and historians, and in part prepared him¬ 
self for college. He also learnt the art of 
music from the fragmentary music-books which 
were gathered from the paper-rag^, and from 
which he copied carefully the notes of every 
song he found into a hook prepareil especially 
for the pur|>ose. Ills final preparation for col¬ 
lege was made under the Rev. Mr. Colton, of 
Amherst, Mass., from whose kind instruction he 
entered Browm •University, then under the fos¬ 
tering care of Dr. Wayland, in 1881. His room¬ 
mate in college was Leonard Bliss, author of 
the History of Rehoboth, who was shot inhu¬ 
manly in Louisville, Kentucky, some years afler- 
ward. Mr. Naso-u’s tavorite study in his 'colkg© 
course was Greek, in which he always had the 
mark of ‘“‘excellent;’’ and he also acquired, 
while at the University, a knowledge of the 
French and the Italian. On graduating, he 
taught an academy, for a season, at Lancaster, 
Mass., and at- that period spent six or seven 
hours each day in the study of music and the 
modern languages. 

In February, 1836, he visited Charleston, 
S. 0., and, after spending some time in that then 
delightful city, enjoying the st>ciety of his rela¬ 
tive, Dr. John E. Holbrook, distinguished as a 
naturalist, he engaged in the study of the South¬ 
ern flora, and gave lectures before many South¬ 
ern audiences on this subject. The next year 
he had the charge cA the Gmrgia Courier,^ a 
daily paper published in Augusta; and, after 
this, served for three successive years as princi¬ 
pal of the academy at Waynesboro, Georgia. 
Here he studied Hebrew, continued his botanic 
rambles, and, in one winter, as books were 
scarce in that locality, read entirely through, 
article by article, the original edition of the cel¬ 
ebrated French Encyclopssdia, by Diderot and 
his friends. 

On returning North, in 1840, Mr. Nason wwt 
to reside at New bury port. Mass., where he was 
engaged in teaching the Latin, high, and ofiter 
schools until the close of 1849. During this 
period he acquired a knowledge of the Gmnan, 
Spanish, and Syriac languages, edited for a while 
the Watchtower^ lectured before many lyoeum^ 
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and wrote Tnanj articles for the Tna?raz'mes. lie 
also studied theology, and was licensed as a 
preacher in the summer of 1849. In 1850 he 
became master of the liigh sfdiool in Milford, 
and in 1852 pastor of an Orthcxlox Congrega- 
tionalist denomination at Natick, Mass. In 
1858 he wsls called to the Mystic Church, in 
Medford, and three years later he was installed 
pastor of the First Congregational Church in 
Exeter, N. H. He now resides at North Bil¬ 
lerica, Mass., as an author and lecturer. 

Mr. Nason’s own publications are: S<m(^ for 
the School Chrestomathie Fran¬ 

cois (1849); Memoir of Eec. AT. Eowe^ of Eop- 
Unton (1851); Thou Shalt not Steal (1852); 
Strength and Beauty of the Sanctuary^ a Dedi¬ 
cation Sermon (1854); Congregational Eymn 
Booh (1857); Congregational Tune Booh (1858)'; 
Congregatwml Eymn and Tune Booh (1859); 
Our OiUgatione to Defend Our Country (1861); 
Sermon on the War (1861); Songs for Social 
and Public Worship (1862); Eulogy on Edward 
Etereit (1865); Fountains of Salvation (1865); 
Eulogy on Abraham Lincoln (1865); Sir Charles 
Emry FranMwnd, Baronet; or, Boston in the 
Colonial Times (Mnnsell, Albany, 1865). 

The style of Mr. Nason is marked by its im¬ 
passioned fervor- A genuine lover of literature, 
he has cultivated his imagination by the study 
of the best authors. His writings show the 
man of reading and reflection. The Eulogy on 
Everett, rwently delivered before the New 
England Historic Geneal(^ealSociety,isoneof 
the most Sequent tributes paid to the character 
and labors of the leparted scholar, orator, and 
statesman. The Eulogy on President Lincoln, 
delivered before the same society, is equally 
marked by its earnest patriotism and nice appre¬ 
ciation of individual character. 

**Mr. Nason’s later works comprise: Life 
omd Character of Governor John Albion Andrew^ 
1868; A Monograph on Our National Song^ 
1869; Memoir of Mrs, Susanna'Eowson^ 1870; 
The Life and Pubjic Services of the Eon. Eenry 
Wilson., 1872, in connection with Hon. Thomas 
Russell; and a Gazetteer of Mcmackusetts., 1873. 
He is now preparing a history of the sacred and 
lyrical poets of America. 

DANIEL CLEMENT COLESWORTHT, 

Mr. Colesworthy is a descendant of an ancient 
&mily of Boston, having among his immediate 
ancestors one of the celebrated ‘"Boston Tea- 
Party.'’ He was born in Portland, Maine, July 
14,1810. He established the Portland Tribune., 
a weekly paper devoted to literature, biography, 
history, dsc., in that city, in 1841, and continued 
to edit and publish it for four years. He left 
Portland in 1850, and established himself in 
Cornhill, Boston, in the bookselling business, 
which he has since pursued. He is the author 
of several volumes. His writings in prose and 
verse are adapted to the people, and are gene¬ 
rally on topics of familiar domestic interest. 
His tales, of which he has composed many, illus¬ 
trate the moralities of-common life somewhat in 
the school of Franklin; while his poems^ written 
with jsase and simplicity, embrace the ever-en¬ 


during themes of the affections. The titles of 
Mr. Colesworthy’s writings are: Common Inci¬ 
dents., My Teacher (1883) ; Sabbath-School 
Eymns (1833); Address to the People of Color 
(1835); Advice to an Apprentice (1836); Open¬ 
ing Buds (1839/; Touch at the Times. Eappy 
Deaths (1840); Chronicles of Casco Bay (1850); 
The Old Bureau^ and other Tales (1861); A 
Group of Children., and other Poems (1865); 
Character of Rev. Charles Jenhins (1833); Ju¬ 
venile Story Boohs (1834); The Year., a Poem 
(1873); School is Out (1873). 

HENET JAMES. 

Henry James was born at Albany, N. Y., 
June 3, 1811. His education was interrupted 
by an accident in bis boyhood, resulring in the 
amputation of a leg. He graduated at Union 
College, Schenectady, and passed two or three 
years in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, 
N. J. He never, we are told by a writer well 
acquainted with Mr. James’s literary productions, 
“applied for a license to preach, because of a 
conviction that the gospel which, as a minister 
of any of the regular churches, he would be 
hound to set forth, was not in accordance with 
apostolic standards. During a tour in Europe, 
he became interested in the views of Robert 
Sandeman, of whose Letters on Theron and 
Aspasia he prepared an edition, with an original 
preface (New York, 1839). In 1840 he pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet, entitled Remarhs on the 
Apostolic Gospel., in which he maintained the 
absolute divinity of Jesus Christ, while denying 
.the doctrine of the Trinity. On another visit to 
Europe, in 1843. he became acquainted with the 
works of Swedenborg, which have ever since 
exercised a great influence upon his opinions and 
w'ritings. In 1846 he published What is the 
State? a lecture delivered in Albany; and in 
1847, A Letter to a Buedenborgian., in wliicli, 
•while asserting the doctrine of Swedenborg, he 
argued against the ecclesiastical organization of 
the New Jerusalem Church. In the winter of 
1849-50, he delivered in New York a course of 
lectures which were collected into a volume, 
under the title of Moralism and Christianity 
(1852), and excited much attention. The lead¬ 
ing idea of this volume is the distinction between 
the moral and the religious life of man; the 
former being, according to the author, mere obe¬ 
dience to the law of human society, while the 
latter is the product of divine love and light 
flowing into the soul; consequently the one is 
outward, formal, and temporary, while the other 
is inward, spontaneous, and permanent. A 
second course of lectures, delivered in 1851-2, 
setting forth the same general views, was pub¬ 
lished, together with several articles written for 
magazines and reviews, in a volume entitled 
Lectures and Miscellanies., in 1852. This was 
followed by The Church of Christ not an Ecclesi- 
asticism (1854); The Nature of Evil (1855); and 
Christianity the Logic of Creation (London and 
New York, 1857). In all these works Mr. 
James advocates, with exceeding beauty of style 
and fervor of argument, a body of religious, 
philosophical, and social doctrine, which in its 
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theological affinities is most related to Sweden- 
bi>rg, and whose hiimanitarv tendencies accord 
with tlie teachings of the inodern socialists. Mr. 
James is, however, ratlier a theologian than 
metaphysician; the absoluteness of the Divine 
Being and the Divine Ilninanity of the Saviour 
fonnmg the starting point of ali his specula¬ 
tions.”* 

**Iii 1868 appeared: SuTmtance cmdShadow; 
or, Moralitij and EeUgUm in thoir Relation to 
Life; and in 1869, The Secret of Stredenhorgjf 
being an Elueidatim of hm Doctrine of the Di¬ 
vine Natural Humanity. 

TL H. CHAPIN 

Was Iwm in Union Village, Washington County, 
New York, December 20,1814. His first studies 
were given to the law, hut he soon l^aiue en¬ 
gaged in the ministry. He was settled first over 
a congregation at Richmond, Va., in 1888, and 
subse'iuently from 1840 to 1848 was stationed at 
Charlestown and Boston. In 1848 he l>ecame a 
resident of New York, and is now pastor of the 
Fourth Universalist Swiety in the city, occupy¬ 
ing the edifice at the comer of Forty-fiAli Street 
and Fifth Avenue. 

Mr. Chaffin’s chief reputation is as a pulpit 
orator and lecturer, his lyceuin engagements ex¬ 
tending through the country. His style is mark¬ 
ed by its iKietical fervor and fire<inent happy illus¬ 
trations, and an ingenious vein of thought. His 
delivery is calm and winning. 



. His chief publications are of a practical devo- 
tional character, bearing the titles, Eoure of Com¬ 
munion; Grown of Thorm; A Token for the 
SoTToming ; DjMourses on the D>rd^s Drager and 
the Beatitudee; Uharaetere in the Goq>els^ iUm- 
trating JPhasea of Charactm’ at the Fremut Dag. 
In 1853 and in 1854 he published Moral A^ecte 
of City Lifej and Hmnanity in the City —two 


series of his courses on topics of social life; fa¬ 
shions, amusements, and vices; tlie relation of 
machinery and labor, wealth and |>overty ; the 
temptations to crime, and other themes of a simi¬ 
lar character, which are exhibiU‘d in a philoso¬ 
phical, devotional spirit, with e<j[ual earnestness 
and kindliness. Extemporaneous Dimoursee^ and 
Frovidenee and, Life^ are his later works. 

TOICBS m THK niEAD—TEOM THE CEOWH OF THOIHB. 

He bci. g dead yet speaketh.’’ Tlie departed 
have voices for us. la order to illustrate thb, I re¬ 
mark, in the first place, that the dead speak to us, 
and commune with us, through the which they 
hare left behind them. As the islands of the sea are 
tlie built up easements of myriads of departed lives; 
as the earth itself is a great catacomb, so tve, who 
live and move u|M>n its surface, inherit the produc¬ 
tions and enjoy the fruits of the dead They have 
bequeutlied to us by far the larger portion of all 
tliat iiffiuences our thoughts, or mingles with the 
circumstances of our daily life. We walk through 
tlie streets they laid out. "We inliabit the hous^ 
they built. We practise the customs they esta¬ 
blished. We gather wisdom from the b<x>ks they 
wrote. We pluck the ripe cdusters of their expe¬ 
rience. We boast in their achievements. And by 
these the^’ speak to us. Every device ami influence 
they have left beldnd tells their story, ami is a voice 
of the dead. We feel this more impressively when 
we enter the customary place of one recently de¬ 
parted, and look around upon his W’ork. The half- 
finished labor, the utensils hastily thrown aside, the 
material that exercised his care and received Ms 
last touch, ali express him and seem alive with his 
prince. By them, though dead, he Bpeaketh to 
us with E fr^ness and tone like his words of yester¬ 
day. How touching are those sketched forms, those 
unfilled outlines, in that picture wMch employed so 
folly the time and genius of the gre# artist—Beb 
sh^zar^s Feastl In the iueomplete process, the 
tranrition-etate of an idea from ife eoneej^cw to its 
realization, we are brought closer to the mind of the 
artist; we detect its springs and hidden working 
and therefore feel its reality more than in the finish¬ 
ed effort. And this is one reason why we are more 
impressed at beholding the work just left than in 
gazing uptm one that has been for a long time aban¬ 
doned. Havii g had actual communion with the 
contrivirg mind, we recognise its presence more 
readily in its production; or else the recency of the 
departure heightens the expressiveness with which 
everything speaks of the de^rted. The dead child’s 
cast-off garment, the toy just tossed aside, startles us 
as ^ough with his renewed presence. A year henee 
they wSl suggest him to u% but with a diffi^mt 
^eet. 

But though not with sroh an impressive tone, yet 
just as much, in fiwjt, do the productions of ^ose 
loi^ gone speak to m. Their minds are expressed 
there, and living voice can do little more Nay, we 
are admittetl to a more intimate knowledge of them 
than was posseted by their contemporariea The 
work they leave behind them is the smirtoi<d cff 
their lives—expresses their ruling passion—^reveak, 
perhaps, their real sentiment. To the eyes of those 
placed on the stage with them, they walked as in a 
show, and each life was a narrative gradually un¬ 
folding itself. We discover the moraL We see 
the results of that completed history. We judge 
ttie quality and value of that life by the resiauum. 
As ** a prophet has no honor in hkown couBfiy,’’ eo 
one may be misconceived in his own time, bofe to 
hk undue disparagement and his undue ex^tarion i 



♦Apfieton’s “New American Ci'ciop«edsa,*’.Art. Henry 
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tTierefore, can anotber age better write liis bio¬ 
graphy than his own. His w'ork, his permanent 
result, sjieaks for him better, at least truer, than he 
spoke for himself. The rich man’s wealth, the sump¬ 
tuous property, the gohlen pile that he has left be¬ 
hind him—by it, being dead, does he not yet speak 
to us? Have w'e not, in that gorgeous result of 
toiling days and anxious nights, of brain-sweat and 
soul-rack, the man himself, the cardinal pur}^)Ose, the 
Tery life of his soul! which we niiglit have sur¬ 
mised while he lived and wrought, but which, now 
that it remains the whole sum and substance of his 
mortal being, Speaks far more emphatically than 
could any other voice he might have used. The ex¬ 
pressive lineaments of the marble, the pictured can¬ 
vass, the immortal poem—^by it, pernm, beirg dead, 
yet speaketh. To us, and not to its own time, is un- 
Iioarded the wealth of its thought and the glory of 
its inspiration. When it is gone—when its lips are 
silent, and its heart still—then is revealed the che¬ 
rished secret over wliich it toiled, which was elabo¬ 
rated from the living alembic of the soul, through 
gainful days and weary nights—the sentiment 
which coulti not find expression to contempomries— 
the gift, the greatness, the lyric powder, which was 
disguise*! and unknown so long. Who, that has 
communed with the work of such a spirit, has 
not felt in every line that thrilled his soul, in every 
wondrous liiieament that stamped itself upon his 
m^nory for ever, that the dead can speak, yea, that 
they have v<ac€s which speak most tnily, most em¬ 
phatically, when they mr€ dead ! So does Industry 
speak, in its noble monuments, its precious fruits! 
^ do€» Affectum speak, in a chord that 

vibrates in tlie hardest heart, in the pure and better 
Bentiment of after-yeara So does Patriotism speak, 
in the soil liberated and enriched by its sufferings. 
So does the Martyr speak, in the tnilh which tri¬ 
umphs by his sacrifice. £o does tlie (treat man 
speak, in his life and deeds, glowing on the storied 
page. So does the good man speak, in tlie charao- 
ter and influence which he leaves behind him. The 
voices of the dead come to us from their works, 
fiom their results, and these are all around us. 

But I remark, in the second place, that the dead 
speak to us in memory and association. If their 
voices may be constantly heard in their works, we 
do not always heed them; neither have we that 
care and attachment for the great congregation of 
the departed, which will at any time call them up 
vividly before us. But in that congregation tliere 
are those whom we have known intimately and 
fondly, whom we cherished with our best love, who 
lay close to our bosoms. And these speak to us m a 
more private and peculiar manner,—^in mementos 
that flash uptm us the whole person of the departed, 
every physical and spiritual lineament—in conse¬ 
crated hours of recollection that open up all tlie 
train of the past., and re-twine its broken ties around 
our hearts, and make its endearments, present still. 
Then, then, though dead, they speak to ua It needs 
not the vocal utterance, nor the living presence, but 
the mood that transforms the scene and the hour 
supplies these. That face that has slept so lorg in 
the grave, now bending upon us, pale and silent, but 
aifeerionate still—that more* vivid recollection of 
every feature, tone, and movement, that bi in^ be¬ 
fore us 4he departed, just as we knew them in the 
full flush of life and health—that soft and conse¬ 
crating spell which falls upon us, drawing in all our 
tlioughts from the present, arresting, as it were, the 
current of our being, and turning it back and hold¬ 
ing it still as the flood of actual life, rushes by us— 
while in that trance of soul the beings of the past 
are shadowed—old friends, old days, old scenes re¬ 


cur, familiar looks beam close upofi us, familiar 
words reecho in our ears, and we are closed up and 
absorbed with the by-gone, until tears dissolve the 
film from our eyes, and some shock of the actual 
wtkes us from oiir reverie;—all these, I say, make 
the dead to commiii.e with us really as though in 
IwHlily form they should come out from the cham¬ 
bers of their mysterious silence, and speak to us. 
And if life cot sists in experunces, and not mere phy¬ 
sical contacts—and if love and eommiinion belong 
to that exj-terience, though they take place in medi¬ 
tation, or dreams, or by actual contact—then, in 
that hour of remembiance, have w’e really lived 
with the departed, and the departed have come 
back and lived with ua Though dead, they have 

r ken to us. And though memory sometimes in- 
tes the spir.u of heaviness—though it is often the 
agent of conscience and weakens us to chastise—yet, 
it is wonderful how, from events tlmt were deeply 
mingled with pain, it will extract an element of 
sweetness. A writer, in relating oi.e of the expe¬ 
riences of her sick-room, has illustrated this. In an 
hour of suffeiii g, w’ben no one was near her, she 
went from her h^d and her room to another apart¬ 
ment, and looked out upon a glorious landscape of 
sunrise and spring-time. “ I was sufferii gtoo much 
to enjoy this picture at the moment,” she says, “ but 
how was it at the end of the year? The pams of all 
those hours were aunihilatssd, as completely vanish¬ 
ed as if they had never beeA ; while the momentary 
peep behind the window-eurtaiii made me possessor 
of this radiant picture for evermore.” “ Whence 
this wide difference,” she asks, “between the g<H)d 
and the evil? Because the good is indissolubly 
connected with ideas—with the unseei) realities 
which are indestructible.” And tliough the illus¬ 
tration wiiieh she thus gives bear the impression of 
an individual peculiarity, instead of an univei'sal 
truth, still, in the instance to which I apply it, 1 be¬ 
lieve it will veiy generally hold true, that memory 
leaves a pleasant rather than a painful impression. 
At least, there is so much that is pleasant mingled 
with it, that we would not willingly lose the faculty 
of memory—the consciousness that we ctiii thus call 
back the dead and hear their voices—that we have the 
power of softening tlie rugged realities which only 
suggest our loss aad diaappoiiitmeat, by transferring 
the scene and the hour to the past and the departed. 
And, as our conceptions beet)me l y re ar«id more spi¬ 
ritual, we shall find the reat to be less dependent 
upon the outward and the visible—we shall learn 
how much life there is in a thought—how veritable 
are the communions of spirit with spirit; and the hour 
in which memory gives us the voices of the dead 
will be prized by us as an hour of actual experience, 
and such opportunities will grow more precious to 
us. I^'o, we would not williugly lose this power of 
memory. 

T. S. AETHUR 

Was bom in 1809, near ITeAvburgb, Orange coun¬ 
ty, liTew York. In I81T, his parents removed to 
Baltimore, where he lived till 1841, when he re¬ 
moved to Philadelphia, where he has since resided. 

His boyhood, as we learn from a brief autobio¬ 
graphy prefixed to one of his books, was passed 
with but few advantages of instruction in Mary¬ 
land. He left school to be apprenticed, when he 
entered upon a course of self-education. His sight 
failing him when he became his own master, he 
abandoned the trade which he had learnt, and was 
for three years a clerk. In 1838, he went to the 
West as agent for a Banking Company; the institu¬ 
tion failed and he returned to Baltimore. He then 
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a^ociated liimself with a friend as ^itor of a 
newspaper, and soon became engaged in the ac¬ 
tive career of siithorehip, which he has since pur¬ 
sued with pt)pular favor. His writings embrace 
numerous series of works of fiction of a domestic 
moral character; pictures oi American life sub¬ 
ordinated to a moral sentiment. He has pub- 
li>hed more than fifty volumes, besides numerous 
tales in cheap form.* 





** Mr. Arthur for many years has been the 
editor and proprietor of Ar&m^s Ilcwte Maga- 
mm. The nninber of his books to d&te (187^) 
will exceed seventy volumes. Of many of these 
the sale has be^i veij large. Three Yeare in a 
Mem-Trap^ one of hk latest works, reached a 
circulation of over 25,000 copies within twelve 
months of its publication. This book was 
dramatized, and it drew crowded houses for 
over thirty nights on its first appearance. 

pENTLE HA.IOX. 

When and where, it matters not now to relate— 
but once upon a time, as I was passing through a 
thinly peopled district of country, night came down, 
upon me, almost unawares. on foot, I could 

not hope to gain the village toward which my steps 
were directed, until a late hour j and I tlia:^ore 


* We give a list of mort of tliese not ta 

the order of tbeir production:—Sketd&ies of life Cbarao- 

ter, Sto., pp. 420; lights and S&adowsof Ee^ life, 8Vo^ m 
500; LesT^ from <:^Hnraaii ; €Mdea Oralis 

from Life s Harvest Field, ; tite LofWi^aad ttic Flnker- 

tons, 12ino.; Heart Histories and life Pii^anes; Tales 
Ridi and Foot, S voia. ISinoi.; libraxy for tlie HousdboM li 
volSklSmo.; Arihnr'ScTaveiille Ubraiy, l^Tola. Iteio.; Cot¬ 
tage Library, d vds. 13n».; Tea Nights in a Bac-Eooin, 1^04 
Six Nights witb W'ltsbingtonfena, Bvo.; Advice toToongH^ 
18mo.; Advice to Yotmg Ladies, 18mo-; Maiden, Wife, and 
Mother, 3 vols. ISino. ; Tales <rf Married life, S vofet, ISmo. ; 
Stories of Doinestic life, 3 vols ISmo.; Tales from Eeal LEe, 
3 vols. 18jno-; 'Kredof Honse-keeping, J8nio.; Novels m Cheep 
Form, 20 vofe ** All’s for the Best Seri«, 3 imto, ; After 

the Storm, l*iteo.; The Hand Witbont the Heart, I2iao.; light 
on Shadowed Paths, 12ii»o.; Oat in the World, 12teo.; Our 
Neighbors in the Cwner HoaS€V IStoo.; MotMng hat Money, 
12000.; What C^e Afterwards, IZboo. ; Three Years in a Man- 
Ti^aT^perance Stcny,12nio.; AdziE, 12]nou 


preferred seeking the shelter and a night’s lodging 
at the first humble dwelling that presented itself 

Dusky twilight was giving place to deeper 
shadows, when 1 found myself in the vicinity of a 
dwelling, from the small uncurtained windows 
which the light shone with a pleasant promise of 
good cheer and comfort The house stood within an 
enclosure, and a short distance from the road along 
which I was moving with wearied feet Turning 
asidd, and pacing throi:gh thd ill-hung gate, I ap¬ 
proached the dwelling. Slowly the gate swung on 
its wooden hinges, and the rattle of its latch, in clos¬ 
ing, did not disturb the air until I had nearly reach¬ 
ed the little porch in frtmt of the house, in which a 
slender girl, who had noticed my entrance/stood 
awaiting my arrivaL 

A deep, quick bark answered, almost like an echo, 
the sound of the shutting gate, and, sud«ien as an ap¬ 
parition, the form of an immense dog loomed in the 
doorway. At the instant when he was about to 
spring, a light hand was laid upon his shaggy nedk 
and a low word spoken, 

“ Go in. Tiger,” said the girl, not in a voice €i 
authority, yet in her gentle ton^ w^ the conscious¬ 
ness that she would l^ obeyed; and, as she spoke, 
she light^ bore upon the animal with her hand, and 
he tumea away, and disappeared within the dwelling; 

“ Who’s that?” A rough voice asked tlie question; 
and now a heavy-looking man took the dijg’s place 
in the door. 

“ How far is it to G-?” I asked, not deeming 

it best to say, in the beginning, that I sought a rest¬ 
ing-place for the night 

**To G-r growled the man, but not so harshly 

as at first “ It’s good six miles from here.” 

“ A long distance; and I’m a stranger, and on foot,” 
smd L "If you can make room for me tmtH morn¬ 
ing, I will be veiy thankftd.” 

I saw the girl’s hand move quickly up his arm, 
until it re^ed on hk ehouldar, and now she leaned 
to him still closer. 

" Gome in. Well try vrlml can be done fi>r you.” 

There was a ehai^ m the man^s vone tiuit made 
me wonder. 

I entered a laige room, in which blazed a brW: 
fire. Before the fire sat two stout lads, who turned 
upon me their heavy eyes, with no very welccMue 
greeting. A middle-aged woman was standing at 
a table, and two children were amusing themselves 
with a kitten on the floor. 

“ A stranger,mother,” said the man who had given 
me so rude a greeting at the door; “ and he wants 
us to let him stay all night” 

The woman looked at me doubtingly for a few 
moments, and then replied coldly— 

“ We don’t keep a public hoosei” 

“ I am aware of that, ma’aan,” said I; " but night 
has overtake me, and it’s a loi^ way yet to--- 

"Too far for a tired man to go on foot,” said the 
ma^r of the house, kindly, " so it’s no use talking 
about it, m<Aer> we must give Mm a bed.” 

So unobtrurively, that I scarcely noticed the 
movement, the girl had drawn to the woman’s side. 
What she said to her I did not hear, for the hri^ 
words were uttered in a low voice; hut I notieed, 
as she spoke, one anall, fair hand rested on the wo¬ 
man’s hand. Was there magic in that gentle touch I 
The woman’s repulsive aspect c ha n ged into one of 
Mndly welcome, and she Said: 

"Yes, it’s a long way to G-- I guess we 

can find a place for him.” 

Many times more, during that evening, did I ob¬ 
serve the magic power of that hand and voice— 
one gentle yet potent as the other. 

Cki the next morning, breakfast bdiig m&r, I was 
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preparing to take my departure, -when n;y host in¬ 
formed me that if I would wait for half an hour he 

would give me a ride in bia wagon to G-, as 

businm required him to go there. 1 was very well 
pleased to accept of the invitation. In due time, 
the fsirmer’s wagon was driven iiito the road before 
the house, and 1 was invited to get in. 1 noticed 
the horse as a rough-looking Canadian pf>ny, with 
a certiin air of stubborn endurance. As the farmer 
took his seat by mj side, the family came to the'door 
to see us oflf. 

“ Dicksaid the farmer in a peremptory voice, 
giving the rein a quick jerk as he spoke. 

But Dick moved not a step. 

‘‘ Dick I you vagabond 1 get up.’' And the farm¬ 
er’s whip cracked shar|>ly by the pony’s ear. 

It availed not, however, this second appeal. Dick 
stood firmly disobedient. Kext the whip was 
brought down upon him, with an impatient hand; 
but tlte pony only reared up a little. Fast and 
sharp the strokes were next dealt to the number of 
half-a-dozen. The man might as well have beaten 
his wijgon, for all his end was gained. 

A stout lad now came out into the road, and catch¬ 
ing Dick by the bridle, jerked him forward, using, 
at the same time, the customary language on such 
occasions, but Dick met this new ally with increased 
stubbornness, planting his forefeet more firmly, and 
at a sharp®: an^e with the ground. Tlie impatient 
boy now struck the pony on the side of his bead with 
Ids clinched hand, and jerked cruelly at his bridle. 
It availed nothing, however; Dick was not to be 
wrought upon by any such arguments. 

** Don’t ^ so, John I” 1 turned my head as the 
maiden’s sweet voice reached my ear. She was 
passing through the gate into the road, and, in the 
next moment, had taken hold of the lad" and drawn 
him away from the anunaL Ko strength was exert¬ 
ed in tliis; she took hold of his arm, and he obeyed 
her wish as readily as if he had no thought beyond 
her gratification. 

And now that soft hand was laid gently on the 
pony’s neck, and a single low word spoken. How 
instantly were the tense muscles relaxed—^how quick¬ 
ly the stubborn air vanished. 

** Foot Dick T said the maiden, as she stroked his 
neck lightly, or softly patted it with a child-like hand. 

Kow, go alorg, youprovokirg fellow 1” she add¬ 
ed, in a half-ehiding, yet affectionate voice, as she 
drew up the bridle. The pony turned toward her, 
and rubbed his head against her arm for an instant 
or two ; then, pricking up his ears, he started off at 
a light, cheerful trot, and went on his way as freely 
as if no silly crotchet had ever entered his stub¬ 
born brain, 

“ What a wonderful power that hand* possesses P 
said I, speaking to my companion, as we rode away. 

He looked at me for a moment as if my remark 
had oecasiwied surprise. Then a light came into his 
countenance, and he said, briefly— 

“ She’s good 1 Everybody and everything loves 
her.” 

’ Was that, indeed, the secret of her power t Was 
the quality of her soul perceived in the impression 
of her hand, even by brute beasts 1 ’Fhe father’s ex¬ 
planation was, doubfcleasi the true one. Yet have 
I ever since wondered, and still do wonder, at the 
potency which lay in that maiden’s magic touch. I 
have seen something of the same power, showing 
itself in the loving and the good, but never to fhe 
extent as instanced in her, whom, for want of a 
better name, I must still call “ Gentie Hand.” 

WILLIAM H. a HOSMEE. 

Me. Hosmer was bom at Avon, in the valley of 


the Genesee, FTcw York, May 25, 1814. He was 
graduated at Geneva College, and soon after 
commenced the study of the law with his father, 
the Hon. George Ilosnier, one of the oldest mem¬ 
bers of the bar of Western New York. Mr. IIos- 
mer was in due course licensed, and has practiced 
bis profession with success. 



His parents having settled in the Genesee val¬ 
ley while it was yet occupied by tlie Seneca 
Indians, Mr. Hosineris attention was early direct¬ 
ed to the history and legends of the race whose 
home, possesrions, and stronghold, had been for a 
succession of ages in that vailey, and w^bose foot¬ 
prints Were yet fresh upon its" soil. His mother 
conversed fluen ly in the dialect of the tribe, and 
was familiar with its legends, lliese circum¬ 
stances naturally directed Mr. Hosmer in the 
choice of a theme for his first poem, Yonn&ndio^ 
an Indian tale in seven cantos, published in 18^. 

In 1864 Mr. Hosmer published a complete col¬ 
lection of his Poetical Wm-ks in two volumes 
duodecimo. The fimt contains the Indian romance 
of Yonnondio, folloured by legends of tlie Senecas, 
Indian traditions and songs, Bird Notes, a series of 
pleasantly versified descriptions of a few Ameri¬ 
can birds, and the Months, a poetical calendar of 
nature. The second contains Occasional Poems, 
Histone scenes drawn from European history. 
Martial Lyrics, several of which arc in honor of 
the Mexican war, Songs and Ballads, Funeral 
Echoes, Sonnets, and Miscellaneous Poems. The 
enumeration displays the variety of the writer’s 
productions. He maintains throughout a spirited 
and animated strain. 


oerroBEK. 

What is there saddening in the autumn leaves? 
Have they that “green aud yellow melancholy’’ 
That the sweet poet spake of? 

Bbaixxbd. 

The tenth one of a royal line 

Breathes on the wind his mandate loud. 
And fitful gleams of sunlight slxiue 
Around bis throne of cloud: 

The Genii of the forest dim. 

A many-colored robe for Mm 

Of fallen leaves have wroi^ht j 
And softened is his visage grim 
By melancholy thought. 

No joyous birds his coming hail. 

For Summer’s full-voiced choir is gone, 
And over Nature’s face a veil 
Of dull, gray mist is drawn: 

Tlie crow, with heavy pinion-strokes. 

Beats the chill air in flight, and croaks 
A dreary song of dole: 

Beneath my feet the puff-ball smokes. 

As through the fields I strolL 

An awning broad of many dyes 
Above me bends, as on I stray. 

More splendid than Italian skies 
Bright with the death of day; 

As in the sun-bow’s radiant braid 
Shade melts like magic into shade. 

And purple, green, and gold. 
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With carmine olenL have gorgeous made 
October’s flag mirollei 

The partridge, closely ambushe 1, h^rs 
Ttie craekliug leaf—poor, timid thing! 
And to a thicker covert steers 
0.1 swift, resounding wing: 

Tlie woodland wears a look forlorn, 

Hns!ied is the wil 1 bee’s Unjr hom. 

The cricket’s bngle shrill—. 

Sadly is Autumn’s mantle torn. 

But fair to vision still 

Black walnu^ in low, meadow ground. 

Are dropping now^ their dark, gr^n balls, 
And on the ridge, with rattling sound, 

Tlie deep brown chestnut Mis. 

When comes a day of surwhine mild. 

From childhood, nutting in the wildl. 
Outbursts a shout ^ ^ee; 

And high the pointed sh^ls are piled 
Under the hickory tree. 

Bright flowers yet linger:—from the mom 
Yon Cardinal hath caught its blush, 

And yellow, star-shaped gems adorn 
The wild witch-hazel bush; 

Rocked by the frosty breath of Night, 

That brings to fmiler blossoms blight. 

The genus of fruit they bear. 

That, living on through Winter white!. 
Ripens in Summer air. » 

The va"ied aster tribes unclose 

Bright eyes in Autumn's smoky bower. 
And azure cup the ge:itiaa shows, 

A modest littie flower: 

Their garden sisters pale have taraedi 
Though late the dahlia I discerned 
Right royatily arrayed: 

And piilox, whose leaf with crimson burned 
like ^eek of bashful maid. 

In piles suound the dder^mill 
The parti-eolored apples shine. 

And busy haaife tiie hopper fill. 

While foams pumice fine— 

The cheese, with yellow straw between 
Full, juicy layers, may be seen. 

And rills of amber hue 
Feed a vast tub, made tight and clean. 

While turns the groaaiiig screw. 

From wheat-fields, washed by recent nuns. 
In flocks the whistling plover rise 
When night draws near, aud leaden stains 
Obscure the western skies; 

The geese, so orderly of la^e. 

Fly over fence and famarjard gat^ 

As if tile welkin black 
The halnts of a wilder state 
To memoiy brought back. 

Yon streaml^ tathe wo<Mfe around. 

Sings, flowing on, a umurufid tuue^ 

Oh! how unlike tlie joyous souad 
Wherewith it welcO'ined Junel 
Wasting away with grief, it seems. 

For flowers that flaunted in the beams 
Of many a OTn-bright day— 

Fair flowers!—more beautiful than dreams 
When life hath reached its May. 

Thot^h wild, uiisehievous sprites of air. 

In cruel mockery of a crown. 

Drop on October’s brow of care 
I^ad wreaths and foliage brown. 

Abroad the sun will look again, 

R^oicing in his blue domain. 

And prodigal of gold. 


Ere dark November’s sullen reign 
Gild stream and forest old. 

Called by the west wind from her graven, 

Once more will summer re-appear. 

And gladden with a merry stave 
The wan, departing year; 

Her swiftest m<«cng€r will stay 
Tlie wild bird winging south its way. 

And n^ht, no longer sad, 

Will emulate the blaze of day, 

Ih cloudless moontiiine clad. 

The scene will smoky vestments wear. 

As if glad Earth—one altar made— 

By elou^ng the delicious air 
With fragrant fumes, displayed 
A sense of gratitude for warm, 

Enchantiiig weather after storm. 

And raiadrops falling fast. 

On dead September's mouldering fom. 

From skies witii gloom o’ercast, 

% 

JO®L TYLER HEABIET 

Was born at Walton, Delaware county, New 
York, December 3, 1814. He was gra/laated at 
Union College In 1839, and stndie<l for the minis¬ 
try at the Aiibnm Theological Seminary. Com¬ 
pelled by ill-health to reliaoiuish this calling, be 
travdled in Europe in 1842 and 184S, pa'i.singa 
considerable portion of his time in Italy. On his 
return to America in 1844, be T^repared a volume 
de-icriptive of his foreign tour, Letters froja 
fcdlowed by Alps and the They 



were published in the popular series of Wiley 
and Putnam’s library of Amerioan Books, and 
were received with unusual favor by the pub¬ 
lic. In 184fi Mr. Headley achieved a still mcwe 
decided sucee^ in the publication of his spirited 
biographical sketches, Wapoleo.i and km Mar¬ 
shals^ to which Washington and his ^f^mrdh 
in the next year was an American companion. 
A Lfs of Olwer Cromwell^ based mainly u|k» 
Om'lyle’s researches, in 1848; The Imperial 
Guard of MapoUon^ based upon a popular 
French history by Emile Marco de Sk Hihure, 
in 1851; Lives of SmU and Jdehm in 1853; 
A Mistorff of the War of 1812 , in 1853, and 
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a Life of WmMngton^ first published in Gra 
liani’s Hagiiziiie in 1854, followed in sequence 
the author’s first successes in jiopular biography 
and history. 



Headley's Eedde^ee. 


A spirited Tolume of travelliug sketchy the 
r^ultof a snmnaer excurdon in northein New 
York, The Aiirmdmk^ or Lfe in the Woode^ 
appeared from Mr. Headley’s pen in 1849, which, 
with two volum^^s of biblical sketches, Saered 
M&rniUmm and Bacred Semes and Gkarcudert, 
and a Tolume of Mueellanies^ Sketches^ and 
Bumbles^ completes the list, to 1855, of his pub- 
Bcations. 

His books, impressed by the keen, active 
temperament of the author, are generally notice, 
able for the qualities of energy and movement, 
■which are at the secret of their popular suc¬ 
cess. 

Mr. Headley resides at a eoimtry seat in the 
neighborhootl of Newhui^h on the Hudson. In 
1854 he was chosen to represent his District in 
the BtJfixs Lt^Mure. 

No one, in tjad'sg Mstoy' of oar stro^le, can 
deny that Frorolencie' watehm ovest <mi interests, 
and gave as the only man who could have conducted 
the ear of the Revolution to the goal it linallj 
reached. Our revolution bi’oiiglit to a speedy crisis 
tliC OLe that must sooner or later have convulsed 
France. One was as much needed as the other, and 
has been productive of equal good. But ia tracing 
the progress of each, how sti iking is the contrast 
between the iiistruineiits employed—Napoleon and 
Washington. Heaven and eai-tli are not wider apart 
than were their moral characte:*s, yet both were 
sent of Heaven to perform a great work. God acts 
on more eiilaiged plans than the bigoted and ig:io-" 
rant have any conceptioii of, and adapts his instru¬ 
ments to the work he wislies to aecoinplisli. To ef¬ 
fect the regeneration of a comparatively religious, 
virtuous, and intelligent people, no better man could 
have been selected titan Washington. To rend 
asunder the feudal system of Europe, which stretch¬ 
ed like an iron fame-work over the people, and had 
rusted so lo*ig ia its place, that no slow corrosion or 
steadily wasti: g power ccaild affect its fiimness, 
there could ha^ e been found no better than Bona¬ 
parte. Their missions were as different as their cha¬ 
racters. Had Bonaparte been put in the place of 


Washiiigton, he would have overthrown the Con¬ 
gress, as he <lid the Directory, and takii g supreme 
power into his hands, developed the resources, and 
kindled the enthusiasm of this country with such 
astonishii g rapiditj^ that the war would scarcely 
have begun ere it was ended. But a vast and pow¬ 
erful naonarchy, instead of a republic, would have 
occupied this continent. Had Washington been put 
in the place of Bonaparte, his transceLdeiit virtues 
and unsw’erviiig integrity would not have prevailed 
against tlie tyranny of faction, and a prison W’ould 
have received him, as it did Lafayette. Both were 
children of a revolution, both rose to the chief com¬ 
mand of the army, and eventually to the head of the 
nation. One led liis country step by step to free¬ 
dom and prosperity, the other arrested at once, and 
with a strong hand, the earthquake that was rocking 
France asunder, and sent it rolling under the thrones 
of Europe. The office of one was to defend and 
build up Liberty, that of the other to break down 
the prison walls in which it lay a captive, and rend 
asunder its century-bound fetters. To suppose that 
France could have been managed as America was, by 
any human hand, shows an ignorance as blind as it 
is culpable. That, and every other country of 
Europe, will liave to pass through successive stages 
before they can reach the point at which our revo¬ 
lution commenced. Here Liberty needed virtue and 
patriotism, as well as strength—on the continent it 
needed simple powers conceiitrated and terrible 
power. Europe at this day trembles over that vol¬ 
cano Napoleon kindled, and the next eruption will 
finish what he begun. Thus does Heaven, selecting 
its own instruments, break up the systems of oppres¬ 
sion men deemed eternal, and out the power and 
ambition, as well as out of the virtues of men, work 
the welfare of our race. 

ILAVATSTKEL 

He did not possess what is commonly termed ge- 
hius, nor was he a man of remarkable intellectual 
j>owei*8. In youth, ardent Jind adventurous, ho 
soon learned under Washington to curb his ina- 
pu!ses, and act more from his judgment. Left to 
iiimself, he probably never would have reached any 
great eminence—^but there could have been no bet¬ 
ter school for the fiery young republican, than the 
family of Washington. His affection and reverence 
for the latter gradually cliangei his entire charac¬ 
ter. Washington was, his model, and imitating his 
self-control and noble patriotism, he became like 
him ill patriotism and virtue. The difference be¬ 
tween them was the same as that bdiween an origi¬ 
nal and a copy. Washin^on was a man of immense 
strength of character—hot only strong in virtue, but 
in intdleet and will. Everything bent before him, 
and the entire nation took its impress from his mind. 
Lafayette was strong in integrity, and nothing could 
shake his unalterable devotion to the welfare of 
man. Enthusiastically wedded to republican insti¬ 
tutions, no temptation could induce him to seize on, 
or aid power which threatened to overthrow them. 
Althoii^ somewhat vain and conceited, he was ge¬ 
nerous, self-sacrificing, and benevolent. Few men 
have passed through so many and so fearful scenes as 
he. From a young courtier, he passed into the self- 
denying, toil^me life of a general in the ill-clothed, 
ill'fel, and ilL-diseipliiied American array—^thence 
into the vortex of the French Revolution and all its 
horrors—^thence into the gloomy prison of Olmutz. 
After a few years of retirement, he appeared on our 
shores to receive the welcome of a grateful people, 
and hear a nation shout his praise, and bear him 
from one limit of the land to another in its arms. 
A few .years pass by, and with his gray hairc failing 
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about 1 eonntennnce, lie at-ind^ smld the stii- 

de .tr^ of ParH, and sends his feeble shout of defia ice 
to tfie th”o le of the Bourbon, a id it falls. Rising 
more by his viilue than his intellect, ho htdds a pro- 
m'm‘i;it*pU-e in the history of Fr.^nce, and linked 
with Washi igton, g»>es down to a greater immortali¬ 
ty t'la 1 await* any emj>eror or mere warrior of the 
huma 1 me \ 

Hi* love for this country was deep and abiding. 
To the l.Lst his heart turned hither, and well it 
might :— lis career of g'ory began on onr ^ore?— 
on our cause he staked his reputatiou, fortnne, a.id 
life, and i i onr success received the benediction of 
the goul the world over. That love was returned 
with interest, and never was a nobler exhibition of 
a nation’s gratita Ic, than oor reception of him at his 
last visit Wq love him for what ho did for ns—we 
revere hi n for his eoiisistejiey to onr principles amid 
all the efiaos and revolations of Europe; and when 
wc cease speak of him with aifectiou and gmti- 
tn le, we shall show ourselves unworthy of the 
blessing* we have received at his hands. “ Honor to 
Lafweit;: !” will ever stand inscribeil on our temple 
ot liberty until its ruins shall cover all it now coa- 
taius. 

In 1855, Mr. Headley was chosen Secretary 
of State of New York, and held the office for 
the ensuing two years. In 1859 he published a 
Lift of General Havelmk^ and in 1861, The 
Chaplains and Clergy of the Retolution (l2ino, 
pp. 402). In the latter work the author, in the 
words of his preface, designed not merely to 
give a series of biographical sketches, but to 
exhibit the religious element—in otlier words, 
present the religious phase of the Revolution. 
Individual clergymen might liavo been devoted 
patriots, and rendered eftcient service to their 
country, and yet the pulpit^ as such, deserve no 
more prominent place in the struggle than the 
profession of law or medicine, because many of 
its members bore a distinguished part in it. The 
clergy, however, wielded a twofold power—as 
indkiduahf and as representatkes of a profession 
which, in New England, dominated the state.” 
Mr. Headley has illustrated this subject by nu¬ 
merous examples, embracing forty-six chapters, 

** Mr. Headley's later publications are mainly 
military biographies. Ihey comprise: Grant 
and Sherman: Their Campaigns and Generals, 
1866; Farragnt and Our Ratal Commanders^ 
1867; The Great ReheUion^ a History of the 
Civil War in the United States, 2 vols., 1868-6; 
and Life of U S. Grant, 1868, partly founded 
on data fi om his private papers f&inished by his 
chief of staR; Gen. Adam Badeau, who alsopub-^ 
lished an elaborate History of General If. S 
Grant, in two octavo volumes, in 1868. Two 
years later appeared his Sa&red E&roes and Mar^ 
tyrs; Mountain Adventures, in 1871; and in 
1873, a History of the Great Riots of Nem Yorh 
Cityj from 1741 to the Urgent Time, 

The Rev. F. C. Headley, a brother of the 
preceding, is the author of biogra[diies of JTa- 
poleofk, the Empr^ Josephine^ Mary Queen of 
SeotSj and Lqfayette, and a series of »Boy^s 
Lives of Heroes if the War^ including Generals 
Grant, Mitchel, Admiral Farragot, and others. 
His last work is The Camp and Court of David, 
190 


CHARLES noiKJE. 

Dr. IhKlge was born in Philadcdphia, Decern. 
l»er 28, 1797. He was educated at tlie College 
of New Jersey and at tlie Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, completing his course at tiie latter 
in 1819. In 1820 he was appointed A^si.'^tant 
Professor, and in 1822 Professor of Oriental and 
Biblical Literature in the Seminary. In 1840 
he was made Professor of Didactic and Exege- 
fical Theology, and, in 1852, also of Polemic 
Theology. He is known to the public as an 
author by his numerous contributii>ns to the 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Rer/ew, which 
he founded; two collections of which have been 
published, Princeton Theological Emnys (2 vols., 
1846-7), and Reviews and Essays (1857), In 
1885 lie published Commentary on Romans^ 
and in 1840-41, a Constitutional History of the 
Presbyterian Church. He has also nuhlislied 
Commentaries on Ephesians and the kpistUs to 
the Corinthians, and a volume entitled Way of 
Life. 

*’*‘*In 1871-2 appeared Systematic Theology, 
in three octavo volumes. This crowning work 
of Dr. Hodge's hte was immediately republished 
in Great Britain; and it has been hailed as the 
greatest contribution to Cliristian doctrine since 
the days of Jonathan Edw’artls. Its keynote is 
the axiom of evangelical Protestantism, that 
‘‘ the Bible is the only infallible source of knowl¬ 
edge of Divine things.” The first volume, after 
an introduction, w'hich treats of Theology as a 
science founded on the facts of the Bible, and 
the true method of investigation, which is in¬ 
ductive, witj a consideration of the phases of 
rationalism, mysticism, Roman Catholic doc-' 
trines concerning the rule of faith, and the 
Protestant rule of faith—expounds Theolc^y 
proper, which includes ail the Bible teaches of 
the being, nature, and attributes of GckI, his 
relations to the world, his decrees, and his 
works of creation and jrrovidcnce. Iho second 
relates to the department of Anthropology, 
which includes the origin, nature, and proba¬ 
tion of man, the nature of sin, and the effects 
of Adam's transgression on himself and his 
posterity. The third volume treats of tlio plan 
of God for the salvation of the race, with 
the work of the Redeemer, and the doctrines 
deduced therefrom, under the heading of 8ote- 
riology; while the division of Eschatology ex¬ 
plains the doctrines which concern the soul 
aft^ death; and that of Ecclesiology defines 
tbe naTnre and prerogatives of the Church. 
A supplementary volume to be prepared by his 
eon was project^ but subsequently abandoned. 
In its place, Dr. Hodge prepared an Index in 1878. 

The termination of the fiftieth year of Dr. 
Hodge's professorship in the Princeton Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, was publicly commemorated 
by an assemblage of many leading divines and 
prof^sors of the country at that institution, 
April 24, 1872. This semi-centennial was cele¬ 
brated by the organization of an Alumni asso¬ 
ciation, the pemianent endowment of the 
“Charles Hodge Professorship,” by a subscrip¬ 
tion of $50,000, the presentation of a purse of 
$15,850, and the inception of a funtl to give 
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copies of Br. Hodge's works to needy students 
of the Seminary. 1 Itese contributions were made 
by nearly six hundred separate donors, residing 
in twenty-live dilierent ^States and Territories, 
and at missionary stations in foreign lands. 

The oration by Rev. Joseph T, Bnryea, I). D., 
on “Thetitleof Theology to rank as a Science,’' 
was followed by a conaratiilatory address from 
Rev. Henry A. Boardrnan, 1). D., to wliich Dr. 
Hodge made a brief and toucliing response. 
Among the after addresses, wherein fitting trib¬ 
utes w'ere paid to "'the ablest and most emi¬ 
nent living representative of dogmatic theology 
in the Presbyterian Church,”* Rev. Dr. S. 
Irenams Prime, of the New York Observer, 
termed him one who had “the heart of a 
woman and the head of a man,” adding: 

*^The Princeton Review lias been repeatedly 
alluded to, but no specific reference lias been 
made to Dr. Hodge’s power as a reviewer. I 
think—and I have had connection with the press 
now for thirty years,—I think Dr. Hodge the ablest 
reviewer in the world. Any one who has care¬ 
fully studied the Princeton Review for th^ last 
thirty years, will bear me witness when I tes¬ 
tify to the trenchant power with which he has 
defended the truth, and put forth the peculiar 
views which have made that review a power in 
the Church and in the world.” 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 

The daughter of the Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
was bom in Litchfield, Connecticut, about the year 
1812. Her elder sister, Esther Catherine Beecher, 
bom in 1800 at Eiist Hampton, Long Island, had 
established in 1822 a successful female seminary 
at Hartford, Connecticut. With this establish¬ 
ment Harriet was associated from her fifteenth 
year till her marriage in her twenty-first with 
the Rev. Calvin E. Srowe, at that time Professor 
of Languages and Biblical Literature in the Divi¬ 
nity school at Cincinnati, whither Mrs. Stowe 
accompanied him, and where, during a long resi¬ 
dence, she became interested in the question of 
slavery, which has famished the topic of her chief 
literary production. Mrs. Stowe was well known 
at home as a writer before her famous publication, 
which give her a world-wide reputation. She 
Imd written a number of animated moral tales, 
which showed a quick perception and much ear¬ 
nestness in expression, a collection of which was 
published by the Harpers in 1849 entitled The 
Ma^ Flm^ ; or^ Sketches of the Descendants of 
the Pilgrims, A new edition, much enlarged, 
appeared in 1855. Her great work, Uncle Ibm^s 
Cabin; or^ Life among the Lowly^ appeared as a 
hook from the press of Jewett & Co. in Boston 
in 1852. It- had been previously published week 
by week in chapters in the National Era, an anti¬ 
slavery paper at Washington. 

Uncle Tom, the hero of the story, is a negro 
slave, noted fi^r a faithful discharge of his duties, 
a circumstance which does not exempt him from 
the changes in condition incident to his position. 
His master, a humane man, becomes embarrassed 


* Address of Rev. Dr. C- P. KratitTi: Proceediiigcs eoianected 
witli the Senii-Ceuteimial Commemoration of the Professor- 
siiip of the Rev. Charles Hodfr©, jy. ll. I>., in the Theologi¬ 
cal Seminary at Princeton, K. J., April 24, IST'l New Yorl; 
.A. n. F. Randolph & Co. 


in his finances and sells the slave to a dealer. 
After ])asring through varityus hands be dies at the 
south-west. The fortune-? of two runaway slaves 
contril uite to the interest of the book. Tlie escape 
on the floating ice of the Ohio from the slave to 
the free state forms one of its most dramatic inci^ 
dents. Masters as well as slaves furnish the dra¬ 
matis personae, and due justice is rendered to the 
amiable and strong points of southern character. 
The story of little Eva, a beautiful child, dying at 
an early age, is narrated with literary skill and 
feeling. 

Many of the scenes of Uncle Tom’s Cabin having 
been objected to as improbable, the author, in 
justificatioa of the assailed portions, published 



A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin^ a collection of 
facts on the subject of slavery drawn from south¬ 
ern authorities. These, however, still leave the 
question of the probability of Uncle Tom’s adven¬ 
tures an open one, the opponents of the book as- 
seiting that the pecuniary value of his virtues 
would have secured a permanent home and kind 
treatment to so exemplary a character, without 
regfird'to the confessedly strong feeling of attach¬ 
ment existing in the old settled portions of the 
south towards trustworthy family servants. 

Uncle Tom was originally published in hook 
form in two duodecimo volumes. A handsomely 
illustrated edition subsequently appeared. The 
sale of these editions had, by the close of 1852, 
reached to two hundred thousand copies. In Eng¬ 
land twenty editions in various forms, ranging in 
price from ten shillings to sixpence a copy, have 
been published. The aggregate sale of these up 
to the period %ve have mentioned, is stated by a 
late -authority* to have been more than a million 
of coifies. “ In France,” the Review adds, “ Un¬ 
cle Tom still covers the shop windows of the Bou¬ 
levards ; and one publisher alone, Eustace Barba, 
has sent out five different editions in*different 


* Edlnlyurgh Review, April, 1855, p. 298. 
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forms. Before the end of 1852 it had 1 een trans-' 
into Italian, Sf anisli, Banish, Su•e{li^h, 
Dutch, Flemish, German, and Magyar. 

There are two different Dutch tran>latiuns, and 
twelve (litTerent German ones; and the Italian 
translation enjoys the honor of the Popes prohi- 
hitioii. It has been dramatized in twenty different 
forms and acted in every capital in Eiirejie and in 
the free states of America.” 

Scton after the publication of Bncle Dim’s Cabin 
Mrs. Stowe, in company witli her husband and 
the Rev. Charles Beecher, her brother, visited 
Great Britain. Her obeervations were commu¬ 
nicated to the public some time after her return 
by the issue, in conjunction with her hu'-band, of 
two vohmtes of travels, Sunnf Memoriei of Fo¬ 
reign Landi. 

The great reputation of her novel, and the sym¬ 
pathy of all classes of the English people with the 
views it contained, had secured to the author an 
universally favorable reception, and we have con¬ 
sequently much in her volumes of lords and ladies, 
but these fortunately do not all her praise en¬ 
gross,” for she has an eye for art, literature, and 
humanitarian effort. She expresses her opinion 
on art with warmth and freedom, without, how¬ 
ever, always securing the respect of the critical 
reader for her judgment. 

The Rev. Charles Beecher contributes Ms jour¬ 
nal of a tour on the Contiiient to his Water’s 
volumes. 

tn^cx® TOM m HIS OABijr. 

The cabin of Uncle Tom was a small log building, 
close adjoining to “ the house,** as the negro par ex¬ 
cellence designates his maste/s dwellirg. In front it 
had a neat garden-jmteh, where, every summer, 
strawberries, raspberries, and a variety of fruits and 
vegetables, Nourished under careful tending. The 
whole front of it was covered by a large scarlet big- 
nonia and a native multiffora rose, which, entwisting 
and interiacirg, left scarce a Test%e of the rough legs 
to be seen. Here, also, in summer, various brilliant 
annuals, such as marigolds, petunias, four-o’clocks, 
found an indulgent corner in which to unfold their 
splendors, and were the delight and pride of Aunt 
Chloe’s heart. 

Ijet U3 enter the dwelling. The evening meal at 
the house is over, and Aunt Chloe, who presided 
over its preparation as head cook, has left to inferior 
officers in the kitchen the business of clearing away 
and washing dishes, and come out into her own snug 
territories, to ** get her ole man’s supper ;** therefore, 
doubt not that it is her you see by the fire, presiding 
with anxious intere^ ovar TOrtaiu fiizzlii g items in a 
stewpan, and anon with grave consideration lilting 
the cover of a b^e-kettle, from whence steam forth 
indubitable mtimations of “scunethii g good.” A 
round, blacky shining free m hers, so glossy as to sug- 
the idea that she might have beaa washed over 
with white of eggSy like one of her own tea rusks. 
Her whole plump countenance beams with satisfre- 
tion and contentment from under her well-starched 
cheeked turban, bearing on it, however, if we 
confer it, a little of that rir ge of self-consciousness 
which becomes the first cook of the neighborhood, as 
Aunt CMoe was universally held and acknowledged 
to be. 

A cook she certainly was, in the very bone and 
centre of her soub Kot a chicken, or turkey, or duck 
in the barn-yard but looked grave when they saw 
her approaching, and seemed evidently to be lefiect- 
h.g on tlieir latter end; and certain it was that she 


was always meditating on trussirg, sti’ffirg, and 
I oastii g, to a d< gi ee that was calcukted to inspire 
terror in any retiectii g fowl livirg. Her corn-cake, 
in all its varieties of hoe-<ake, dm^gers, and 

other species too immerous to mention, was a sublime 
mysteiy to allless practised compouiders; and she 
Would shake her fat sides with honest | ride and mer- 
iinieiit,as she would narrate the fiuitkss etroitsthat 
one and another of her compeers Lad made to attain 
to her elevation. 

Ihe arrival of company at the house, tlie arrang- 
ir g of dinr.eis and suj f>ers ** in style,” awoke all the 
ei.cigies of her soul; and no sightVas more welcome 
to her than a pile of travellir g trunks launched on 
the verandah, lor then she foresaw fiesh efforts and 
fresh triumphs. 

dust at pi esent, however. Aunt Chloe is looking 
into the bake-pan; in which cor genial operation 
we shall leave her till we finish our picture of the 
cottage. 

In one corner of it stood a bed, covered neatly with 
a snowy spread; and by the side of it was a piece 
of carpetii g of e< me coiiriderable size. On this piece 
of car}>etiLg Aunt Chloe took her stand, as beii g de¬ 
cidedly ill the upj er walks of life; mid it and the 
bed by which it lay, and the whole corner, in fact, 
were treated with *flistii guished consideration, and 
n:ade, as far as possible, sacred from the maiauding 
inroads and desecrations of little folks. In fact, that 
corner was the dratdng-rocm of the establii-hnient. 
In the other corner wns a bed of much humbler pre¬ 
tensions, and evidently designed for me. The wall 
over the fireplac*e was adorned with some very bril¬ 
liant scriptural prints, and a poitiait of General 
Washington, drawn and colored in a manner which 
would certainly have astonished that hero, if ever he 
had happened to meet with its like. 

On a rough bench in tbe comer, a couple of 
woolly-headed boys, with glistenii g black eyes and 
fat shining cheeks, were hmy in superintending the 
first walking operations of the baby, which, as m 
TOually the case, consisted in gettii g up on its feet, 
balaiicirgaroomerit, and then tumblii g down,—each 
successive failure being violently cheeretl, as seme- 
thing decidedly clever. 

A table, somewhat rheumatic in its limbs, was 
drawn out in front of tlie fire, and covered with a 
cloth, displaying cups and saucers of a decidedly 
brilliant pattern, with other symptoms of an ap¬ 
proaching meal. At this table was seated Uncle 
Tom, Mr. Shelby’s best hand, who, as he is to be the 
hero of our stciry, we must dagaeneutype ftir our 
readers. He wjis a large, brmid-chested, powerfully- 
made man, of a full glossy black, and a face whose 
truly African features were chanicterized by an ex¬ 
pression of grave and steatiy good sense, united with 
much kindiiness and benevolence. There wassom^ 
thing about his whole air self-respecting and digni¬ 
fied, yet united with a eoafiding and humble sim¬ 
plicity. 

He was very busily intent at this moment on a 
sfrte lying before him, on which he was carefully and 
slowly endeavoring to accomplish a copy of some 
ietors, in which operation he was overlooked by 
young Master Geoige, a smart, bright boy of thir¬ 
teen, who appeared fully to realize the dignity of his 
positiou as instructor. 

** Not that way. Uncle Tom,—not that way,” said 
he, briskly, as Uncle Tom laboriously brought up ^e 
tiiii of his g the wrong side out; “ that makes a y, 
you see.” 

“ La sakes, now, does it?” said Uncle Tom, looking 
with a respectful, admiring air, as Ms young teacher 
flourishingly scrawled q^& and innumerable for his 
edification; and then, taking the pencil in his big, 
heavy fingers, he patiently re-commence<L 
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“Haw easy white folks aFas does things!” said 
A.unt Ghloe, pausing while she was greasing a griddle 
with a scrap of bacon on her fork, and regarding 
yonng Master G-eorge with pride. “ The way Le can 
write, now! and read, too! and then to eonae out 
here evenings and read his lessons to us,—^it’s mighty 
interestin’!” 

“ Blit, Aunt Ohloe, I’m getting mighty hungry,” 
'said George. “Isn’t that cake in the skillet almost 
done?” 

“Mose done, Mas’r George,” said Aunt Chloe, lift¬ 
ing the lid and peeping in,—“ browning beautiful— 
a real lovely brown. Ah! let me alone for dat. 
Missis let Sally try to make some cake, t’other day; 
jes to lara her, she said. . ‘ 0, go way. Missis,’ says 
I; ‘it really hurts my feelin’s, now, to see good vit- 
tles spiled dat ar way! Cake ris all to one side—no 
shape at all; no more than my shoe;—^go way!” 

And with this final expression of contempt for 
Sally’s greenness, Aunt Chloe whipped the cover olf 
the bake-kettle, and disclosed to view a neatly-baked 

ound-eake, of which no city confectioner need to 

ave been ashamed. This being evidently the cen¬ 
tral point of the entertainment, Aunt Chloe began 
now to bustle about earnestly in the supper depart-, 
meiit 

“ Here you, Mose and Pete! get out de way, you 
niggers! Get away, Polly honey,—mammy ’ll give 
her baby somefin by and by. Bow, Mas'r George, 
you jest take off dem books, and set down now with 
my old man, and I’U take up the sausages, and have 
de first griddle full of cahes on your plates in less 
dan no time.” 

“ They wanted rae to come to supper in the house,” 
said Geoige; “ but I knew what was what too well 
for that. Aunt Chloe.” 

“ So you did—so you did, honey,” snid Aunt Chloe, 
heaping the smoking batter-cakes on his plate; “ yoi| 
know’d your old aunty’d keep the best for you. 0, 
let you alojie for dat! Go way 1” And, with that, 
aunty gave George a midge with her finger, designed 

be immensely facetious, and turned again to her 
griduie with great briskness. 

Now for the cake,” said Master George, when the 
activity of the griddle department had somewhat 
subsided; and, with that, the youngster flourished a 
large knife over the article in question. 

“ La bless you, Mas’r George!” said Aunt Chloe, 
with earnestness, catching his arm, “ you wouldn’t 
be for cuttiii’ it wid dat ar great heavy knife! 
Smash all dovyn—spil§ all de pretty rise of it. Here, 
I’ve got a thin old knife, I keeps sharp a purposa 
Dar now, see 1 comes apart light as a feather! N ow 
eat away—-you won’t get anything to beat dat ar.” 

“Tom Liiicon says,” said George, speaking with 
his mouth full, “ that their Jinny is a better cook 
than yon.” 

“Dem Lincons an’t much count, no way!” said 
Aunt Chloe, contemptuously; “ I mean, set along side 
owr folks. Tliey’s ’spectable folks enough in a kinder 
plain way ; but, as to gettin’ up anything in style, 
they don’t begin to have a notion on’t. Set Mas’r* 
Lincon, now, alongside Mas’r Shelby! Good Lori 
and Missis Lincon,—can she kinder sweep it into a 
room like my missis,—so kinder splendid, yer know! 
0, go way! don’t tell me nothin’ of dem Lincons!”—. 
and Aunt Chloe tossed her head as one who hoped 
she did know something of the world. 

“ Well, though. I’ve heard you say,” said George, 
“ that Jinny was a pretty fair cook.” 

“ So I did,” said Aunt Chloe,—“ I may say dat. 
Good, plain, common cookin’, Jinny’ll do;—^make a 
good pone o’ bread,—^bile her taters /ar, —her corn 
sakes isn’t extra, not extra now, Jinny’s corn cakes 


isn’t, hut then they’s far,—^bnt, Lor, come to de higher 
branches, and what ca 2 i she do ? Why, she makes 
pies—sartin she does; but what kinder crust ? Can 
siie make your real flecky paste, as melts in your 
mouth, and lies all up like a puff? Now, I went 
over thar when Miss Mary was gwine to be married, 
and Jinny she jest showed me de wed Jin’ pies. Jinny 
and I is gooil friends, ye know. I never said nothin’; 
but go long, Mas’i* George I Why, I shouldn’t sleep 
a wink for a week, if I had a batch of pies like dem 
ar. Why, dey waii’t no ’count ’tall.” 

“ I suppose Jinny thought they were ever so nice,” 
said George. 

“ Thought so I—didn’t she? Thar she was, show¬ 
ing ’em, as innocent—ye see, it’s jest here, Jinny 
doji’i hnoio. Lor, the family an’t nothing! She can’t 
be speeted to know I ’Tau’t no fault o’ hern. Ah, 
Mas’r George, you doesn’t know half your privileges 
in yer family and bringin’ up!” Here Aunt Chloe 
sighed, and rolled up her eyes with emotion. 

“ I’m sure, Aunt Chloe, I understand all my pie 
and pudding privileges,” said George. “ Ask Tom 
Lincon if I don’t crow over him every time I meet 
him.” 

By this time Master George had arrived at that 
pass to which even a boy can come (under uncom¬ 
mon circumstances), when he really could not eat 
another moi'sel, and, therefore, he was at leisure to 
notice the pile of woolly heads and glistenii g eyes 
which were regarding their operations hungrily from 
the opposite corner. 

“ Here, you Mose, Pete,” he said, breaking off libe¬ 
ral bits, and throwing it at them; “ you want some, 
don’t you? Come, Aunt Chloe, bake them some 
cakes.’^ 

And George and Tom moved to a comfortable seat 
in the chimney-corner, while Aunt Chloe, after bak¬ 
ing a goodly pile of cakes, took her baby on her lap, 
and began alternately filling its month and.her own, 
and distributing to Mose and Pete, who seemed ra¬ 
ther to prefer enting theirs as they rolled about on 
the floor under the table, tickling each other, and 
occasionally pulling the bnby’s toes. 

“01 go long, will ye?” said the mother, giving 
now and then a kick, in a kind of general way, under 
the table, when the movement became too obstrepe¬ 
rous. “ Can’t ye be decent when white folks comes 
to see ye ? Stop dat ar, now, will ye ? Better mind 
j'ourselves, or I’ll take ye down a button-hole lower, 
when Mas’r Geoi ge is gone I” 

What meaning was couched under this terrible 
threat, it is difficult to say; but certain it is that its 
awful indistinctness seemed to produce very little 
impression on the young sinners addressed. 

“Well, now, I hopes you’re done,” snid Aunt 
Chloe, who had been busy in pulling out a rude box 
of a trundle-bed; “ and now, you Mose and you Pete, 
get into thar; for we’s goiu’ to have the meetiii’.” 

“ 0 mother, we don’t wnnter. AVe wants to sit up 
to mcetiu’,—meetin’s is so curis. We likes ’em.” 

“La, Aunt Chloe, shove it under, and let ’em sit 
up,” said Master George, decisively, giving a push to 
the rude machine. 

Aunt Chloe, having thus saved appearances, 
seemed highly delighted to push the thing under, 
saying, as she did so, “ Well, mebbe ’twill do ’em 
some good.” 

The house now resolved itself into a comixiittee of 
the whole to consider the accommodations and ar¬ 
rangements for the meeting. 

“ What we’s to do for cheers now, T declare I don’t 
know,” said Aunt Chloe. As the meetii g had been 
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belli at Uncle Tom’s weekly, for an indefinite length 
of time, without any more “ cheers,” there seemed 
some eiicoiirtigemeiit to hope that a w’ay would be 
discoveied at present 

Old Uncle Peter sung both the legs out of dat 
oldest cheer, last week,” suggested ilose, 

“You go long! ril bouii’ you pulled ’em out; 
some o’ your shines,” said Aunt Chloe. 

“ Well, it'll stand, if it only keeps jam. up agin de 
wall i” said Mose. 

“ I)en Uncle Peter mus’n’t sit in it, cause he aVays 
hitches when he gets a singing. He hitched pretty 
nigh across de room t’other night,” said Pete. 

“ Good Lor! get him in it then,” said Hose, “ and 
den he'd begin, ‘ Come saints and sinners, hear me 
tell,’ and deu down he’d go,”—and Mose imitated 
precisely the nasal tones of the old man,tumblirgon 
the fioer, to illustrate the supposed catastrophe. 

“ Come now, be decent, can’t ye?” said Aunt 
Chloe; “ aii’t yer shamed ?” 

Master George, however, joined the offender in the 
laugh, and declared decidedly that Mose was a 
“ buster.” So the maternal admonition seemed 
rather to fail of effect. 

*• Well, ole man,” said Aunt Chloe, you’ll have to 
tote ill them ar bar’ls.” 

“jyiother’s bar’ls is like dat ar widder’s, Mas’r 
George Avas reading ’bout in de good hook,—dey 
never fails,” said Mose, aside to Pete, 

“ I’m sure one on ’em caved in last week,” said 
Pete, “ and let ’em all down in de middle of de sing- 
in’ ; dat ar was failin’, warnt it F 

Duriig this aside between Mose and Pete, two 
empty casks Iiad been rolled into the cabin, and being 
secuT ed from rolljr g by stories on each side boards 
were laid across them, which arraiigement, together 
with the turi.ii’g down of certain tubs and pails, and 
the disposii gof the rickety chairs, at last completed 
the pi'cpai'ation. 

“ Mas’r George is such a beautiful reader, now, I 
know he’ll stay to read for us,” said Aunt Chloe ; 
“ ’pears like ’twill be so much more interestin’.” 

Geoige vei*y readily consented, for your boy is 
always ready for anything that makes him of im¬ 
portance. 

Tire room was soon filled with a motley assem¬ 
blage, from the old gray-headed patriarch of eighty 
to ihe young gul and lad of fifteen. A little harm¬ 
less gossip ensued on various themes, such as where 
old Aunt Sally got her new red head-kerchief, and 
how “ Missis was a going to give Lizzy that spotted 
muslin gown, when she’d got her new berage made 
up;” and liow Mas’r Shelby was thinking of buyii g 
a new soiTel colt, that was going to pi ove an addi¬ 
tion to the glories of the place A few of the wor¬ 
shippers belonged to families hard by,w ho had got per¬ 
mission to attend; and who broT.ght in various choice 
scraps oj information, about the sayii gs and doings 
at the house and on the place, which circulated as 
freely as the same sort of small cliange does in higher 
circles. 

After a while the sipgirg commenced to the evi¬ 
dent delight of all present, JSot even all the disad¬ 
vantage of nasal intonation could prevent the effect 
of the naturally fine voices, in airs at once wild and 
spirited. The woi ds were sometimes the well-known 
and common hymns sui.g in the churches about, and 
sometimes of a wilder, more indefinite character, 
picked up at cnmp-meetiiigs. 

The chorus of one of them, which ran as follows, 
was sung with great eneigy ai.d unctiou:— 

Die on the field of battle. 

Die on the field of baittle, 

Glory in nqy souk 


Another special favoute had oft repeated the 
words— 

O, I'm going to glory,—wont you come along with me ? 

Don]t you j-ee tlieai gels beckYing, and a calling me away? 
Don't you see the golden city and the everlastiijg diiy t 

There were others, which made incessant mention 
of “Jordan’s banks,” and “ Canaan’s fields,” and the 
“ Kew Jerusalem for the negro mind, impassioned 
and imf^inative, always attaches itself to hymns and 
expressions of a vivid and pictorial nature; and, as 
they sung, some laughed, and some cried, and some 
clapped hands, or shook hands rejoicingly with each 
other, as if they had fairly gain^ the other side of 
the river. 

Various exhortations or relations of experience 
followed, and iiilei mingled with the sii gii g. One 
old gray-lieaded woman, long past work, but much 
revered as a sort of chionicle of the past, rose, and 
leaning on her staff, saiil— 

“ \Vell, chil’en! Well, I’m mighty glad to hear ye 
all and see ye all once more, ’cause i don’t know 
when I’ll be gone to glory; but I’ve done got ready, 
chil’en; ’pears like I’d got my little bundle all tied 
up, and my bonnet on, jest a waitin’ for the stage to 
come along and take me home; sometimes, in the 
night, I think I hear the wheels a lattiin’, and Tm 
lookin’ out all the time; now, you jest he leady too, 
for I tell ye all, chil’en,” she said, strikii g her staff 
hard on the floor, “ dat ar ^lor?/ is a mighty thing 1 
It’s a mighty thing, chil’eii,—you doii’no nothii.g 
about it,—it’s wondtrfulF And the old creature sat 
down, with reamii g tears, as wholly overcome, 
while the whole circle struck up 

O Canaan, bright Canaan, 

I'm bound for the land of Canaan. 

Master George, by request, read the last chapters 
of Revelation, often interrupted by such exclama¬ 
tions ns “The mkes ntw!” “Only hear that!” 
“Jest think on’tl” “Is all that a cornin’ sure 
enough ?” 

Geoige, who was a bright boy, and well trained m 
religious things by his mother, finding himself an 
object of general admiration, threw in expositions of 
his own, from time to time, with a commeridable seri¬ 
ousness and gravity, for which he was admired by 
the young and blessed by the old; and it was agreed, 
on all hands, that “ a minister couldn’t lay it off 
better than he did;” that “ 'twas reely ’mazin’1” 

Uilcle Toai was a sort of patriarch in religions 
matters in the neighborhood. ‘Having naturally an 
organization in which the viorale was strongly pre¬ 
dominant, together with a greater breadth and cul¬ 
tivation of mind than obtained among his eompa- 
nioas, he was looked up to with great respect, as a 
sort of minister among them; and the simple, hearty, 
sincere style of his exhortations might have edified 
even better educated persons. But it was in prayer 
that' he especially exceile 1, Nothing could exceed 
the touching simplicity, the child-like earnestness of 
his prayer, eni-iehed with the language of Scripture, 
which seemel so entirely to have wrought itself into 
his being, as to have become a part of himself, and 
to drop from his lips unconsciously; in the language 
of a pious old negro, he “ prayed right up.” And so 
much did his prayer always work on the devotional 
feelings of his audiences, that there seemed often a 
danger that it would be lo^t altogether in the abun¬ 
dance of the responses which broke out everywhere 
around him. 

In 1855, Mrs. Stowe published The Ma-g Flower 
\ iiTid MiAcelldneom Writings^ a new e<litioii, with 
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additions, of her series of New England Sketches, 
previonslj collected under this title. After a 
second visit to Europe, she published, the fol¬ 
lowing year, Dred ; a Tale of the Great Diemnl 
Swainp^ in which she again presented, under a 
thin veil of romance, the relations of freedom 
and slavery in the Southern States. In her pref¬ 
ace she wrote, prophetically: “The issues pre¬ 
sented by the great conflict between liberty and 
slavery do not grow less important from year to 
year. On the contrary, their interest increases 
with every step in the development of the na¬ 
tional career. Never has there been a crisis in 
the history of this nation so momentous as the 
present. If ever a nation was raised up by Di¬ 
vine Providence and led forth upon a conspicu¬ 
ous stage as if for the express purpose of solving 
a great moral problem in the sight of all man¬ 
kind, it is this nation 

In 1850, Mrs. Stowe, having turned her atten¬ 
tion to another fleld, published The Minuter''s 
Wooing, a Tale of New England Life in the Eigh¬ 
teenth Century, which had appeared in succes¬ 
sive chapters in i\iQ Atlantic Monthly. She now 
became a constant contributor to this journal, 
writing for its pages anothei* work of fiction, Ag¬ 
nes of Sorrento.^ completed in 1802, and imblish- 
ing also in the same year, The Fearl of Orr's Isl¬ 
and: A Story of the Coast of Maine., from the 
columns of the Independent, Mrs. Stowe still 
continued her contributions to the Atlantic 
Monthly^ being engaged in 1866 in furnishing a 
series of essays and sketches of domestic life, 
entitled The Chimney Corner. 

A volume, Bovse and Home Papers., from this 
source, was published by her in 1864. Her pub¬ 
lishers, Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, advertise 
the present year (ISTS) the three hundred and 
twentieth thousand of her Uncle Torres Cabin, 

**The versatility and endurance of Mrs. 
Stowe’s powers as an author have been sharply 
taxed, and not found wanting, since 1864. Tier 
new works have outstrijjped the very years in 
their number; while as a w'riter of stories for 
children, as an essayist on topics vital to home- 
life, as a delineator of the humors of the Y^ankee 
character, this estimable lady has repeated the 
evidences of her old-time genius. 

In 1865 appeared Little Foa^es^ with the sig¬ 
nature of Christopher Crowfield, containing a 
series of chatty essays, full of home-thrusts at 
such weak points of humanity as fault-finding, 
irritability, repression, persistence, intolerance, 
discourtesy, and exactingness. It was followed 
by Queer Little People, in 1867; Children's 
Corner, 1868; Our Charley, and What to do 
with Him, 1869; Pussy Willow, a Hew Juvenile, 
1870 — all story-books for children. 

Religious Poems, with Plustrations, was issued 
in 1867 (16mo., pp. 107.) Besides the poems on 
miscellaneous subjects, it contains a series full 
of pathos, entitled: “ Hours of the Night; or, 
Watches of Sorrow,” of which the one on the 
“Fourth Hour—the Sorrows of Mary” was 
“ dedicated to the mothers who have lost sons 
in the late war;” also “Pressed Flowers from 
Italy,” such as The Gardens of the Yatican, 
Bt. Peter’s Church, Tlie Miserere. 

In 1868 were published: Men of Our Times; 
or, Leading Patriots of the Bay, a hook ofbiog- 


* raphies; and The Chimney Corner, a collection of 
essays mainly devoted to social jfiiases of “the 
w'oman question,” with suggestive papers on 
the sources of amusement, the origin of fashion 
and fitness of dress, etc. These were followed 
in 1869 by: Oldtown Foils, a graphic sketch of 
life in New England before the innovating days 
of steam, introducing Bam Lawson the Y'ankee, 
who deserves to he a kinsman to transatlantic 
Sam Weller; and The American Woman's Home, 
a book illustrative of the principles of domestic 
science, edited with Miss E. Catlierine Beecher, 
who also prepared Woman's Profession as Mother 
and Educator, 1871. 

Mrs. Stowe, in 1860, contributed an article on 
“The True Story of Lady Byron’s Life,” to the 
September number of the Atlantic Monthly and 
of Macmillan's Magazine, in which she accused 
Lord Byron of flagrant profligacy, as an answer 
to caustic criticisms of his wife in the auto¬ 
biography of the Countess Guiccioli. This arti¬ 
cle evoked an international criticism scarcely 
paralleled in literary history for the universality 
of its condemnation. Y’et the author elaborated 
her theme, and published in 1870, as a duo¬ 
decimo volume: Lady Byron Vindicated: A 
History of the Byron Controversy, from its Be¬ 
ginning in 1816 to the Present Time —of which 
8000 copies were sold within six months. 

In 1871 appeared White Tyranny: A 

Society Hovel. This work is against the easy dis¬ 
solution of the marriage contract, and describes 
itself as “ all about one man and one woman.” 
Oldtown Fireside Stories, told by the irrepressi¬ 
ble Sam Lawson; and I/?/ Wife; or, Harry Hen¬ 
derson) s History, followed in 1872. The latter, 
W’-hich pictures “ the modern emancipated young 
woman of advanced ideas and free behavior,” 
also designs itself to be “ simply and only the old 
story — old as the first chapter of Genesis — of 
Adam desolate and lonely without Eve, and how 
he sought and how he found her.” Palmetto 
Leaves, a volume of sketches, 1873, relates to 
life in Florida, in which State Mrs. Stowe spends 
a part of the year with her husband. Prof. Cal¬ 
vin E. Stowe.*^ It was followed by Women in 
Sacred History, a series of biographies. 

^-*"ONLY A year” — PROM BELIGIOUS POEMS. 

One year ago —a ringing voice, 

A clear blue eye, 

And clustering curls of sunny hair, 

Too fair to die. 

Only a year, — no voice, no smile, 

No glance of eye, 

No clustering curls of golden hair. 

Fair but to die ! 

One year ngo, —what loves, what schemes, 

Far into life! 

What joyous hopes, what high resolves. 

What generous strife! 

The silent picture on the wall, 

The burial stone, 

’‘•'Calvin Ellis Stowe, D.I)., a native of Natick, Massac 11 nsetta, 
where he was born April 26, 1802, and a graduate of Bowdoin 
College and Andover Theological Institute, held professorships 
at Dartmouth College, Lane Theological Seminary, Bowdoin 
College, and Andover Theological Seminary, from 1827 to 1864. 
His works, besides a series of reports on public instruction, 
inrClude: History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, from the 
German of Jahn, 1828; Criticism and Interpretation of the 
Bible, 1835; Origin and History of the Books of the Bible— 
The New Testament, 1867. 
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Of «'ill that beauty, life, and joy 
Remain alone! 

One year, — one year— one little year, 

And so miicli gone! 

And yet the even flow of life 
Moves calmly on. 

The grave grows green, the flowers bloom fair. 
Above that head; 

No sorrowing tint of leaf or spray 
Says he is dead. 

No pause or hush of merry birds, 

That sing above. 

Tells us how coldly sleeps below 
The form we loved. 

Where hast thou been this year, beloved? 

What hast thou seen ? 

What visions fair, what glorious life, 

Where thou hast been ? 

The veil! the veil! so thin, so strong! 

*Twixt us and thee; 

The mystic veil! when shall it fall, 

That we may see ? 

Not dead, not sleeping, not even gone, 

But present still. 

And waiting for the coming hour 
Of God’s sweet will. 

Lord of the living and the dead. 

Our Saviour dear! 

We lay in silence at thy feet 
This sad, sad year! 

*^THE GARDENS OP THE TATICAN. 

Sweet fountains, flashing with a dreamy fall. 

And mosses green, and tremulous veils of fern, 
And banks of blowing cyclamen, and stars 
Blue as the skies, of myrtle blossoming, 

The twilight shade of ilex overhead 
O’erbubbling with sweet song of nightingale, 

With walks of strange, weird stillness, leading on 
'Mid sculptured fragments half to green moss 
gone, 

Or breaking forth amid the violet leaves 
With some white gleam of an old world gone by. 
Ah! strange, sweet quiet! wilderness of calm. 
Gardens of dreamy rest, I long to lay 
Beneath your shade the last long sigh, and say : 
Here is my home, my Lord, thy home and mine; 
And I, having searched the world with many a 
tear, 

At last have found thee and will stray no more. 
But vainly here I seek the Gardener 
That Mary saw. These lovely walls beyond, 
That airy, sky-like dome, that lofty fane. 

Is as a palace whence the king is gone 
And taken all the sweetness witjh hintself. 

Turn again, Jesus, and possess thine own! 

Come to thy temple once more as of old! 

Drive forth the money-changers, let it be 
A house of prayer for nations. Even so, 

Amen I Amen! 

REPRESSION — PROM LITTLE POXES. 

. . . And now for the moral — and that is, that 
life consists of two parts — Expression and Repres¬ 
sion — each of which has its solemn duties. To 
love, joy, hope, faith, pity,,belongs tbe duty of 
expression: to envy, malice, revenge, and all un¬ 
charitableness, belongs the duty of repression. 

Some very religious and moral peoi>le err by 


applying repression to both classes alike. They 
repress equally the expression of love and hatred, 
of pity and of anger. Such forget one great law, 
as true in the moral world as in the physical,— 
that repression lessens and deadens. Tv.’ice or 
thrice mowing will kill off the sturdiest crop of 
weeds; the roots die for want of expression. A 
compress on a limb w'ill stop its growing; the 
surgeon knows this, and puts a tight bandage 
around a tumor; but what if we put a tight 
bandage about tho heart and lungs, as some 
young ladies of rny ac(iaaintance do,—or band¬ 
age the feet, as they do in China? And what if 
we bandage a nobler inner faculty and wrap love 
ill grave clothes ? 

How many live a stingy and niggardly life in 
regard to their richest inw’ard treasures! They 
live with those they love dearly, whom a few 
more words and deeds expressive of this love 
would make so much richer, happier, and better; 
and they cannot, will not, turn the key and give 
it out. People who in their very souls really do 
love, esteem, reverence, almost worship each 
other, live a barren, chilly life side by side, 
busy, anxious, preoccupied, letting their love go 
by as a matter of course, a last year’s growth, 
with no present buds and blossoms. 

Are there not sons and daughters who have 
parents living with them as angels unawares,— 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, in 
whom the material for a beautiful life lies locked 
away in unfruitful silence—who give time to 
everything but the cultivation and expression of 
mutual love ? 

The time is coming, they think, in some far future, 
when they shall And leisure to enjoy each other, 
to stop and rest side by side, to discover to each 
other these hidden treasures which lie idle and 
unused. 

Alas! time flies and death steals on, and we 
reiterate tbe complaint of one in Scripture: “It 
came to pass, while thy servant was busy hither 
and thither, the man was gone." 

The bitterest tearsslied over graves are for words 
left unsaid and deeds left undone. “She never 
knew how I loved her." “ He never knew what 
ho was to me." “I always meant to make more 
of our friendship." “1 did not know what he 
was to me till be wms gone." Such words are the 
poisoned arrow's which cruel death shoots back¬ 
ward at us from the door of the sepulchre. 

How much more might w'e make of our family 
life, of our friendships, if every secret iLcught 
blossomed into a deed! We are not now speak¬ 
ing merely of personal caresses. These may or 
may not be the best language of affection. Many 
are endowed with a delicacy, a fastidiousne^s of 
physical organization, which shrinks away from 
too much of these, repelled and overpowered. But 
there are words and looks and little observances, 
thoughtfulnesses, watchful little attentions, which 
speak of love, which make it manifest, and there is 
scarce a family that might not be richer in heart- 
wealth for more of them. 

It is a mistake to suppose that relations must of 
course love each other because they are relations. 
Love must be cultivated, and can be increased by 
judicious culture, as wild fruits may double their 
bearing under the hand of a gardener, and love can 
dwindle and die out by neglect, as choice flower- 
seeds planted in poor soil dwindle and grow 
single. 

Two causes in our Anglo-Saxon nature prevent 
this easy faculty and flow of expression which 
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strike one so pleasantly in tlie Italian or French 
life: the dread of flattery, and a constitutional 
shyness. 

“I perfectly longed to tell So-and-so howl 
admired her the other day,*^ says Miss X. 

And why in the w*orld didn’t you tell her?”" 

“ 0, it would seem like flattery, you know." 

Now, what is flattery ? 

Flattery is praise given from interested 

motives, not the sincere utterance to a friend of 
what we deem good and lovely in him. 

And so, for fear of flattery, these dreadfully 
sincere people go on side by side with those they 
lore and admire, giving them all the time the im¬ 
pression of utter inditfereiice. Parents are so 
afraid of exciting praise and vanity in their 
children by the expression of their love and ap¬ 
probation, that a child sometimes goes sad and 
discouraged by their side, and* learns with sur¬ 
prise, in some chance way, that they are proud 
and fond of him. There are tinies when the 
open expression of a father’s love would be worth 
more than church or sermon to a hoy; and his 
father cannot utter it, will not show it. 

The other thing that represses the utterances 
of love is the characteristic shyness of the Anglo- 
Saxon blood. Oddly enough, a race born of two 
demonstrative, out-spoken nations — the German 
and the French — has an habitual reserve that is 
like neither. There is a powerlessness of utter¬ 
ance in our blood tiiat we should fight against, 
and struggle outward towards expression. We' 
can educate ourselves to it, if we know and feel 
the necessity; we can make it a Christian duty, 
not only to love, but to be loving, — not only to 
be true friends, but to show ourselves friendly. 
We can make ourselves say the kind things that 
rise in our hearts and tremble back on our lips, — 
do the gentle and helpful deeds which w’e long to 
do and shrink back from; and, little by little, it 
will grow easier,—the love spoken will bring 
back the answer of love, — the kind deed will 
bring back a kind deed in return, — till the hearts 
in the family circle, instead of being so many 
frozen, icy ishmds, shall be full of warm airs and 
echoing bird-voices answering back and forth with 
a constant melody of love. 

<*^THE nULL-PIGHT — PBOM OLDTOWK PIRPSIDB STOIIIPS. 

It was Saturday afternoon, — time of blessed 
memory to boys, — and we were free for a ramble 
after huckleberries; and, with our pails in hand, 
were making the best of our way to a noted spot 
where that fVuit was most abundant. 

Sam was with us, his long legs striding over the 
ground at a rate that kept us on a brisk trot, 
though he himself was only lounging leisurely, 
with hirf usual air of contemplation. 

“ Look, ’ere, boys,” he suddenly said, pausing 
and resting his elbow on the top of a rail-fence, 
“ we shall jest hev to go hack and go round by 
Deakin Blodgett’s barn,” 

Why so? ” we both burst forth in eager tones. 

*‘Wal, don’t ye see the deakin’s turned in his 
bull into this ere lot? ” 

“ Who cares ? ” said I. I ain’t afraid.” 

Nor I,” said Harry. ** Look at him ; he looks 
mild enough: he won’t hurt us.” 

“ Not as you knows on,” said Sam; and then, 
agin, you don’t know,—nobody never knows, 
what one o’ them ’ere critters will do: they’s jest 
the must contrary critters; and ef you think 


they’re goin’ to do one way they’re sure to do 
t’other. I could tell ye a story now that’d jest 
make yer bar stan’ on eend.” 

Of coarse we wanted to have our hair stand on 
end. and beset Sam for the story ; but he hung otf. 

“Lordy massy! boys, jest, let’s wait till ye’ve got 
yer huckleberries: yer granny won’t like it ef ye 
don’t bring her none, and Hepsy she’ll be in my 

bar, — what’s left on’t,” said Sam, taking otf Ins 
old torn bat, and rubbing the loose shock of brash 

I and grizzled hair. 

So we turned and made a detour^ leaving the 
bull on the right, though we longed amazingly to 
: have a bout with him, for the fun of the thing, 
and mentally resolved to try it when our mentor 
was not round. 

It. all comes back to me again,—the image of 
that huckleberry-pasture, interwoven with fra¬ 
grance of sweet-fern, and the ground under our 
feet embroidered with star-rnoss and wintergreen, 
or foamy pat dies of mossy frost-work, that crushed 
and crackled delightfully beneath our feet. Every 
now and then a tall, straight fire-lily — black, 
spotted in its centre — rose like a little jet bf flaiiie; 
and we gathered it eagerly, though the fierce Au¬ 
gust sun wilted it in our hands- The huckleberry- 
bushes, bending under their purple weight, we 
gathered in large armfuls, and took them under 
the shadow of the pine-trees, that we might strip 
them at our leisure, without being scorched by 
the intense glare of the sun. Armful after arm¬ 
ful we carried and deposited in the shade, and 
then sat down to the task of picking them off 
into our pails. It was one of those New England 
days hotter than the tropics. Not a breath of 
air was stirring, not a bird sang a note, not a 
sound was heard, except the drowsy grating of 
the locusts. 

Well, now, Sam, now tell us that story about 
the bull.” 

“Lordy massy, how hot ’tis! ” said Sam, lying 
back, and resting on the roots of a tree, with his 
hands folded under his head. “ I’m all in a drip 
of sweat.” 

“ Well, Sam, we’ll pick off your berries, if you’ll 
talk.” 

“ Wal, wal, be kerful yer don’t git no green 
ones in among ’em, else Ilepsy ’ll be down on me. 
She’s drefful partikelar, she is. Every thing lias ' 
to be jest so. Ef it ain’t, you’ll hear on’t. Lordy 
massy ! boys, she’s always telling me I don’t do 
nothin’ for the support of the family. I leave it 
to you if I didn’t ketch her a nice mess o’ fish a 
Tuesday. I tell her folks can’t expect to roll in 
money, and allers to have every thing jess ’z they 
want it. We brought nothin’ into the world with 

us, and it’s sartain we ken carry nothin’ out; and, 
having fo(»d and raiment, we ought to be content. 
We have hen better off n we be now. Why, boys, 
I’ve seen the time that I’ve spent thirty-seven 
cents a week for nutmeg.s; but Hepsy hain’t no 
gratitude: such folks hez to be brought down. 
Take care, now, yer ain’t a-putting green ones in; 
be yer ? ” 

“ Sam, we sha’n’t put in any at all, if you don’t 
tell us that story.” 

“ Lordy ma.‘'Sy ! you young ones, there ain’t 
never no contentin’ \er, ef a fellow was to talk 
to the millennium. Wonder now if there is going 
to be any millennium? Wish I’d waited, and been 
born ill them days,’’spect things would a sorter 
come along easier. Wal, I shall git through some 
way, I s’pose,” 
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“Sam,” said I, sitting 'back, “we’re putting all 
our berries into your pail; and, if you don’t be¬ 
gin to tell us a story, we won’t do it.” 

“ Lordy massy I b^ys, I’m kind o’ collectin’ my 
idees. Ye have to talk awhile to git a-goin’, 
everybody does. Wal, about this ’ere story. Ye 
’member that old brown house, up on the hill 
there, that we saw when we come round the cor¬ 
ner? That ’are was where old Mump Moss used 
to live. Old Mump was consid’able of a nice 
man: he took in Ike Sanders, Mis’ Moss’s sister’s 
boy, to help him on the farm, and did by him 
pretty much ez he did by his own. Bill Moss, 
Mump’s boy, he was a contrairy kind o’ critter, 
and he was allers a-hectorin’ Ike. He was alters 
puttin’ off the heaviest end of every thing on to him. 
He’d shirk his work, and git it off on to ike every 
way he could. And he allers threw it up at him 
that he was eatin’ his father’s bread; and be 
watched every mouthful he ate, as if he hated to 
see it go down. Wal, ye see, for all that, Ike he 
growed up tall and strong, and a real handsome 
young feller; and everybody liked him. And 
Bill he was so gritty and contrairy, that his own 
mother and sisters couldn’t stan’ him; and he 
was allers a-flingin’ it up at ’em that they liked 
Ike more’n they did him. Finally his mother she 
said to him one day, ‘Why shouldn’t I,’ sez she, 
‘when Ike’s allers pleasant to me, and doin’ every 
thing he ken fur me, and you don’t do nothin’ hut 
scold.’ That ’are, you see, was a kind o’ home- 
thrust, and Bill he didn’t like Ike a bit the better 
for that. He did every thing he could to plague 
him, and hector him, and sarcumvent him, and 
set people agin him. 

“Wal, ye see, ’twas the old story about Jacob 
and Laban over agin. Every thing that Ike put 
his hand to kind o’ prospered. Everybody liked 
him, everybody bed a good word for him, every¬ 
body helped grease his wheels. Wal, come time 
when he was twenty-one, old Mump he gin him 
a settin’-out. He gin him a freedom suit o’ 
clothes, and he gin him a good cow, and Mis’ 
Moss she knit him up a lot o’ stockings, and the ^als 
they made him up his shirts. Then, Ike he got 
a place with Squire Wells, and got good wages; 
and he bought a little bit o’ land, with a house on 
it, on Squire Wells’s place, and took a mortgage 
on’t, to work off. He used to work his own land, 
late at night and early in the mornin’, over and 
above givin’ good days’ works to the squire; and 
the old squire he sot all the world by him, and 
said he hedn’t bed sich a man to work since he 
didn’t know when. 

“Wal, a body might ha’ thought that when Bill 
had a got him out o’ the house, he might ha’ ben 
satisfied, but he wasn’t. He was an ugly fellow, 
Bill Moss was; and a body would ba’ thought that 
every thing good that happened to Ike was jest 
so much took from him. Gome to be young men, 
growed up together, and waitin’ on the gals round, 
Ike he was pretty apt to cut Bill out. Yer see, 
though Bill was goin to have the farm, and all old 
Mump’s money, he warn’t pleasant-spoken; and 
so, when the gala got a chance, they’d allers 
rather go with Ike than him. Finally, there was 
Delily Sawin, she was about the handsomest girl 
there was round, and she bed all the fellers ai*ter 
her; -and her way was to speak ’em all fair, and * 
keep ’em all sort o’ waitin’ and hopin’, till she got 
ready to make her mind up. She’d entertain Bill 
Saturday night, and she’d tell Ike he might come . 
Sunday night; and so Eke he was well pleased, and 
Bill he growled. 


“Wal, there come along a great cattle-show. 
Squire Wells he got it up: it was to he the gretest 
kind of a time, and Squire Wells he give money 
fur prizes. There was to be a prize on the best 
cow, and the best bull, and the best ox, and the 
best horse, and the biggest punkins and squashes 
and beets, and there was a prize for the best loaf 
o’ bread, and the best pair o’ stockin’s, and the 
handsomest bed-quilt, and the rest o’ women’s 
work. Wal, yer see, there was a gret to-do about 
the cattle-show; and the wagons they came in 
from all around, — ten miles; and the gals all 
dressed up in their best bunnits, and they had a 
ball in the evenin’. Wal, ye see, it so happened 
that Bill and Ike each on ’em sent a bull to the 
cattle-show; and Ike’s bull took the prize. That 
puts the cap-sheaf on for Bill. He was jest about 
as much riled as a feller could be; and that 
evenin’ Delily she‘danced with Ike twice as many 
times ez she did with him. Wal, Bill he got it 
round among the fellers that the jedges bed been 
partial; and he said, if them bulls was put to¬ 
gether, his bull would whip Ike’s all to thunder. 
Wal, the fellers thought ’twould be kind o’ fun to 
try ’em, and they put Ike up to it. And finally 
’twas agreed that Ike’s bull should be driv over 
to old Mump’s; and the Monday after the cattle- 
show, they should let em’ out into the meadow 
together and see which was the strongest- So 
there was a Sunday the bulls they were both put 
up together in the same barn; and the ’greement 
was, they wasn’t to be looked at nor touched till 
the time come to turn ’em out. 

“ Come Sunday mornin’, they got up the wagon 
to go to meet in’; and Mis’ Moss and the gals and 
old Mump, they was all ready; and the old yaller 
dog he was stan din’ waitin’ by the wagon, and Bill 
warn’t nowhere to be found. So they sent one o’ 
the girls up chamber to see what’d got him ;3 and 
there he was a-lyin’ on the bed, and said be’d got 
a drefful headache, and didn’t think he could go 
to meetin’. Wal, the second bell was a-tollin’, 
and they had to drive off without him: they never 
mistrusted but what ’twas jest so. Wal, yer see, 
boys, ’twas that 'are kind o’ Sunday headache 
that sort o’ gets better when the folks is all fairly 
into meetin’. So, when the wagon was fairly out 
o’ sight, Bill he thought he’d jest go and have a 
peek at them bulls. Wal, he looked and be peeked, 
and finally he thought they looked so sort o’ inno¬ 
cent ’twouldn’t do no harm to jest let ’em have a 
little run in the cow-yard aforehand. He kind o’ 
wanted to see how they was likely to cut up. 
Now, ye see, the mischief about bulls is, that a 
body never knows what they’s goin’ to do, ’cause 
whatever notion takes ’em allers comes into their 
heads so kind o’ sudden, and it’s jest a word and 
a blow with ’em. Wal, so fust he let out Ms hull, 
and then he went in and let out Ike’s. Wal, the 
very fust thing that critter did he run up to Bill’s 
bull, full tilt, and-jest gin one rip with his horns 
right in the side of him, and knocked him over 
and killed him. Didn’t die right off, but he was 
done for; and Bill he gin a yell, and run right up 
and hit him with a stick, and the old feller turned 
right round, and come at him. I tell you,-Bill he 
turned and made a straight coat-tail, rippin’ and 
peelin’ it towards the house, and the hull feearin’ 
iOn right arter him. Into the kitchen he went, 
and he hedn’t no time to shut the door, and the. 
buU arter him; and into the keepin’-room, and 
the bull arter him there. .And he hedn’t but jest 
•time to git up the chamber-8tairs<, when he heard 
the old feller roarin’ and tearin’ round there like 
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all natur. Fust he went to the loohin^-glass, and 
smashed that all to pieces. Then he histed the 
table over, and he rattled and smashed the chairs 
round, and made such a roarin’ and noise, ye’d 
ha’ thought there was seven devils there; and in 
the midst of it Bill he looked out of the window, 
and see the wagon a-comin hack; and * Lordy 
massy 1’ he thought to himself, ‘the bull’ll kill 
every one on ’em,’ and he run to the window and 
yelled and shouted, and they saw him, and thought 
the house must be afire. Finally, he bethought 
him of old Mump’s gun, and he run round and 
got it, and poked it through a crack of the cham¬ 
ber-door, and fired off bang! and shot him dead, 
jest as Mis’ Moss and the girls was cornin’ into 
the kitchen-door. 

‘‘ Wal, there was, to be sure, the ’bomination of 
desolation when they come in and found every 
thing all up in a heap and broke to pieces, and the 
old critter a kickin’ and Weedin’ all over the car¬ 
pet, and Bill as pale as his shirt-tail on the cham¬ 
ber-stairs. They had an awful mess on’t; and 
there was the two bulls dead and to be took 
care uv. 

‘ Wal, Bill,’ said his father, ' I hope yer satis¬ 
fied now. All that comes o’ stayin’ to home from 
meetin’, and keepin’ temporal things in yer head 
all day Sunday. You’ve lost your own hull, you’ve 
got Ike’s to pay for, and ye’ll have the laugh on 
yer all round the country.’ 

“ ‘ 1 expect, father, we ken corn the meat,’ says 
Mis’ Moss, * and maybe the hide’ll sell for some¬ 
thing,’ sez she; for she felt kind o’ tender for 
Bill, and didn’t want to bear down too hard on 
him. 

“ Wal, the story got round, and everybody was 
a-throwin it up at Bill; and Delily, in partikelar, 
hectored him about it till he wished the bulls had 
been in the Red Sea afore he’d ever seen one on 
’em. Wal, it really driv him out o’ town, and he 
went off out West to settle, and nobody missed 
him much; and Ike he married Delily, and they 
grew from better to better, till now they own just 
about as pretty a farm as there is round. Yer 
remember that white house with green blinds, 
that we passed when we was goin’ to the trout- 
brook ? Wal, that ’ere’s the one.” 

HABEIET FAELET, 

The editor of “The LoweU or Kew England 
Offering,” in an autobiographic sketch published 
in Mrs. Hale’s “ Woman’s Record,” gives the fol¬ 
lowing characteristic account of her career:— 

“My father is a Congregational clergyman, and at 
the time of my birth w:is settled in the beautiful 
town of Clare noiit, in the state of New Hampshire. 
Though I left this place when six years of age, I still 
remember its natural beauties, which even then im- 
ressed me deeply. The Ashcutiiey Mountain, 
ugar River, with its foaming falls, the distant hills of 
Vermont, all are in my memory. My mother was 
descended from the Moodys, somewhat famous in 
New England history. 0*ie of them was the eccentric 
and influential Father Moody. Another was Hand¬ 
kerchief Moody, the. one who wore, so many years, 
‘the minister’s veil’ One was the well known 
Trustee Moody, of Dumwell Academy, who educated 
my grandmother. She was a very talented and 
estimable lady. 

“ My father was of the genuine New Hampshire 
stock—^from a family of pious, industrious, agricul- 
tura-l people; his brothers being deacons, and some 
of his sisters married to deacons. I have not learned 


that any of them ever committed a disgraceful act. 
His gi-andmother was eminent for her medical know¬ 
ledge and skill, and had as much practice as is 
usually given to a country doctor. His mother was 
a woman of fine character, who exerted herself, and 
sacrificed much, to secure his liberal education. His 
sisters were energetic in their cooperation with their 
husbands, to secure and improve homes among the 
White and the Green Mountains, and Wisconsin. So 
much for progenitors. 

“ I was the sixth of ten children, and, until four¬ 
teen, had not that health which promises continued 
life. I was asthmatic, and often thought to be in 
a consumption. I am fortunate now in the possession 
of excellent health, which may be attributed to a 
country rearing, and an obedience to physical laws, 
so far as I understand them. At fourteen years of 
age I commenced exertions to assist in niy own 
maintenance, and have at different times followed the 
different avocations of New England girls. I have 
plaited palm-leaf and straw, bound shoes, tnught 
school, and worked at |;ailoring; besides my labors 
as a weaver in the factory, which suited me better 
than any other. 

“ After my father’s removal to the little town of 
Atkinson, New Hampshire, he combined the labors 
of preceptor of one of the two oldest Academies 
in the state, with his parochial duties; and here, 
among a simple but intelligent people, I spent those 
yeai'S which give the tone to female character. At 
times there was a preceptress to the Academy; but 
it was in the summer, ||i|en I was debilitated, and 
my lessons were often stIWied on my bed. I learned 
something of French, drawing, ornamental needle¬ 
work, and the usual accomplishments—for it was the 
design of mj friends to make me a teacher—a profes¬ 
sion for which I had an instinctive dislike. But my 
own feelings were not consulted. Indeed, perhaps 
it was not thought how much these were outraged; 
but their efforts were to suppress the imaginative 
and cultivate the practical. This was, undoubtedly, 
wholesome discipline; but it was carried to a degree 
that was painful, and drove me from my home. I 
came to Lowell, determined that if I had my own 
livkig to obtain, I would get it in my own way ; that 
I would read, think, and write, when I could, without 
restraint; that if 1 did well I would have the credit 
of it; if ill, my friends should be relieved from the 
blame, if not from the stigma. I endeavored to re¬ 
concile them to my lot, by a devotion of all my spare 
earnings to them and their interests. I made good 
wages; I dressed economically; I assisted in the 
liberal education of one brother, and endeavored to 
be the guardian angel of a lovely sister, who, after 
many years of feebleness, is now perhaps a guardian 
angel to me in heaven. Twice before this had I left 
‘ the mill,’ to watch around the death-beds of loved 
ones—my elder sister, and a beautiful and promising 
brother. Two others had previously died; two 
have left their native state for a Texan home. So 
you will see that my feelings must have been severely 
tried. But all this has, doubtless, been beneficial 
to me. 

“ It was something so new to me to be praised and 
encouraged to write, that I was at first overwhelmeci 
by it, and withdrew as far as possible from the atten¬ 
tions that some of my first contributions to the 
‘ Offering’ directed towards me. It was with great 
reluctance that I consented to edit, and was quite as 
unwilling at first to assist in publishing. But cu'cum- 
stances seem to have compelled me forward as a 
business woman, and I have endeavored to do my 
duty, 

“ I am now the proprietor of ‘ The New England 
Offering,’ I do all the publishing, editing, canvassing, 
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and, as it is bound in my office, I can in a hurry help 
fold, cut covers, stitch, <fec. I have a little girl to 
assist me in the folding, stitching, <&c-; the rest, after 
it comes from the printer’s hand, is all my own work. 
I employ no agents, and depend upon no one for 
assistance. My edition is four thousand.” 

The Lowell Offering was commenced in 1841. 

In 1848 Miss Farley published a volume chiefly 
made up of her contributions to that periodical, 
entitled Shells f om the Strand of the Sea of 
Genius. Another volume from the various writers 
in the same publication -was collected by Charles 
Knight, in London, and published in one of his 
popular libraries in 1M9 —Mind among the 
Spindles, 

ELIZABETH F. ELLET. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Fries Ellet was born at Sodus 
Point, on Lake Ontario, Kew York, in October, 
1818. Her maiden name was Lummis. Her fa¬ 
ther was a physician. Dr William Hixon Lum¬ 
mis, the pupil and the friend of Rush, whom he 
strongly resembled in person. He was of a Hew 
Jersey family, and became one of the pioneers of 
Western Hew York, expending a fortune in im¬ 
provements in the country adjoining Sodus hay, 
of which others reaped the advantage. He was 
a man of talent and religious character, and ad¬ 
mired for his social qnalities. His second wife, 
the mother of our author, was Sarah, the daughter 
of Captain John Maxwell, an oflicer in the Ame¬ 
rican anny during the Revolutionary war, and 
the niece of General William Maxwell in the same 
service. 

Mrs. Ellet was educated in English and French 
at the female seminary, under the care of Susan 
Marriott, an accomplished English Quaker lady, 
at Aurora, Cayuga county, Hew York. She was 
early married to Dr. William H. Ellet, who has 
occupied the professorship of chemistry at Co¬ 
lumbia College, Hew York, and in the South Ca¬ 
rolina College at Columlia. In 1849 they came 
to reside permanently in Hew York. 



The poetical talent was marked in Mrs. Ellet at 
a very early age. She wrote good verses at fif¬ 


teen, and in 1835 published a volume of poems. 
At the same period appeared a tragedy from her 
pen entitled Teresa Gontarm% founded on a Ve¬ 
netian historic incident, which was performed on 
the stage. In 1841 a volume in prose appeared 
from her pen. The Gharacters of Sch ller^ a "cri¬ 
tical essay on the genius of that author, and ana¬ 
lysis of his characters. Scenes in the Life of Jo¬ 
anna of Scily,^ partly historical anl partly fanci¬ 
ful; and a small volume for children, Bumbles 
about the Country^ appeared about the same time. 
Mrs. Ellet also, at this period, contributed articles 
to the American Quarterly Review, the Horth 
American and the Hew York Reviews, on Italia.n 
and French dramatic and lyric poetry, and wrote 
tales and poems for monthly, magazines in Hew 
York, Philaclelphin, and Charleston. In 1848 she 
published her work, The Women of the Americcm 
Recolution^ in two volumes, to which a third was 
subsequently added. It was an undertaking re¬ 
quiring not only a special sympathy (which Mrs. 
Ellet possessed through her family associations) 
and literary skill, but much labor and research. 
These memoirs, which shed so important a fight 
on the history of the Revolution, were chiefly 
compiled from original materials, manuscripts of 
the times, or personal recollections of the surviv¬ 
ing friends of the heroines. A companion vo¬ 
lume, The Domestic History of the Resolutions is 
a connected narrative exhibiting the life of the 
period. 

Another collection of memoirs is The Pioneer 
Women of the West^ v ritten fiom original mate¬ 
rials.’ Summer Rambles in the West describes a 
tour through several of the western states, with a 
ftill description of parts of Minnesota Territoi'y. 

She is also the author of a pleasant volume; 
Erenmgs at Woodlawn^ a collection of European 
legends and traditions; of NoselJettea of the Mu- 
sicianSy a series of tales, original and selected from 
the German, founded on incidents in the personal 
history of aitists, and illustrative of their charac¬ 
ter and the style of their works. Her later 
works are: Watching Spirits^ an illustrated vol¬ 
ume; Women Artists in all Ages and Countries, 
a tribute to womanly genius, 1859; Queens of 
American Society,, 1867; Court Circles of the 
Republic, 1869; The Brides and Widows of the 
Bible, 1873. 

LINES TO - 

Thou in faithfulness hast afflicted me.—Ps. cxix. 75. 
Smitten of Heaven—and murmuring ’iieath the rod— 
Whose days are heavy with their freight of gloom; 
Drooping and faint, with eyes 
Not yet by Faith unclosed— 

Art thou repining that thou stand’st apart, 
like the tree lightning-blasted? wrung with pain. 
No sympathy ean heal— 

No time can e’er assuage. 

This life to thee is but a sea of woe, 

Whose deep unto its deep of sorrow calls:' 

While others walk a maze 
Of flowei*8, and smiles, and joys ! 

Look up—thou lone and sorely stricken onel 
Look up—thou darling of the Eternal Sire! 

More blest a thousand-fold 
Than they—the proudly gay! 

For them earth yields her all of bliss;—^for thee 
Kind Heaven doth violence to its heart of Love: 
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And Mercy "holds thee fast, 

Fast in her iron bonds—• 

Ajid 'wounds thee lest thou ^scape her jealous care^ 
And her best gifts—the cross and thorn—bestows, 
Th.e^ dwell within the vale, 

Where fruits and flowers abound. 

Thou on afiiictioifs high and bnn*en place; 

But round about the mount chariots of fire— 

Horses of fire—encamp 
To keep thee safe for heaven. 

JEUmiAH V. HOTTINOTON. 

Me. HiTNTiNaTON was born in 1814, and educat¬ 
ed as a physician. After practising his profes¬ 
sion for several years, he hecaine, in December, 
1839, a candidate for orders in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and a professor in St. PauFs 
College, Flushing. After his ordination he was 
for a short time rector of a church in Middlebury, 
Y ermont. He then visited Europe, an d remained 
for severfil years in Italy. On his return he be¬ 
came a Eoinan Catholic, but did not enter the 
priesthood of that comuiunion. After a residence 
of a few years in !New York, he removed to Bal¬ 
timore, where he edited a monthly magazine. In 
1855 he again removed to St. Louis, and edited a 
weekly journal, “ The Leader,” a literary, political, 
and family newspaper. 

In 1813 he published a volume of Poem^ most¬ 
ly of a religious and reflective character, including 
several translations from the hymns of the Bre¬ 
viary. His next publication, Alicey or the New 
TJnOy appeared in London, in 1849, during his resi¬ 
dence abroad. It is a singular compound of the 
art, the religious and the fashionable novel, and 
contained many scenes whose warmth of descrip¬ 
tion laid the work open to censure. Its beauty 
of language, and picturesque descriptions of natu¬ 
ral scenery, attracted much attention. It was 
reprinted during the same year in the United 
States, and, in 1852, appeared in a revised edition 
with many judicious alterations. Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s second novel, TJie Forest^ was published in 
1852. It is a continuation of Lady Alice, the 
leading characters being transferred from Europe 
to the Adirondack Mountains. The fine scenery 
of the region is depicted with beauty, but the 
fiction is, like it^ predecessor, deficient in the vigor¬ 
ous delineation of character. 

SONG OF THE OLD TEAK. 

December Slst, 1888. 

Of brethren we six thousand be, 
hTor one e’er saw another; 

By birth-law dire must each expire 
To make way for a brother; 

Old Father Time our common sire. 

Eternity our mother. 

When we have spent the life she lent,, 

Her breast we do not spurn; 

The very womb from which we loom. 

To it we still return; 

Its boundless gloom becomes a tomb 
Oar shadows to iriurn. 

In the hour of my birth, there was joy and mirth; 
And shouts of gladness filled my ear; 

But directly after each burst of laugh 
Came sounds of .pain, and fear ; 


—The groans of the dying, the hitter crpng 
Of those who held them dear. 

The regular beat of dancing feet 
Ushered my advent in ; 

But on the air the voice of prayer 
Arose above the din ; 

Its accents sweet did still entreat 
Pardon for human sin. 

As thus began my twelve-months’ span 
Through the mfitiite extended; 

So ever hath run on my path, 

’Twixt joy and grief suspended; 

But chiefly measured by things most treasured, 

In death 'with burdens blended. 

The bell aye tolls for departing souls 
Of those whom I have slain; 

The eejiseless knell to me doth tell 
Each minute of ny reign. 

Their bodies left of life bereft. 

Would cumber hill and plain. 

But I have made, with my restless spade, 

Their thirty-million graves; 

With constant toil upturning the soil. 

Or parting the salt-sea waves, 

To find a bed for my countless dead 
In the secret ocean-caves. 

By fond hopes blighted, of true vO#s plighted 
Sho'wing the little worth; 

By affections wasted: by joys scarce tasted, . 

Or poisoned ere their bii*th; 

I have proved to many, there is not any 
Pure happiness on earth. 

And prophetic power upon the hour 
Of my expiring waits; 

What I have beeii not enters in 
With me the silent gates : 

The fiujit within its gi*ace, or sin. 

For endless harvest waits. 

And lo, as I pass with that I’unning glass 
That counts my last moments of sorro'W, 

The tale I tell, if pondered well, 

The soul of young hope must harrow; 

For mirrored in me, ye behold what shall be 
lu the New-Year born to-morrow, 

Dr. Huntington published a third novel, en¬ 
titled Rommary^ or Life and JDeathy in 1860, a 
book of remarkable invention, in 'which the 
author employed his experience as a student of 
medicine and psychology. He was now suffer¬ 
ing from ill health, but bore up against the 
consumption, which was making inroads upon 
his life, writh characteristic resignation and 
strength of mind. ^^For many years^” says the 
writer of an obituary in the New York Evening 
Post, Dr. Huntington had been an invalid, but 
his pen was rarely idle; he found rare comfort 
in domestic relations, constant happiness in the 
society and attachment of his friends; nature, 
under every aspect, life, with its mysterious 
vicissitudes, and art, with her pure inspirations, 
beguiled illness of its languor, and made his ex¬ 
istence full of interest, while his religious faith 
sustained and cheered him to the last.’^ At 
the close of 1861 he went abroad, and during 
the winter was enabled to enjoy, in the South 
of France, the rides and walks amid and beside 
the Pyrenees. There, in February, he. suffered 
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a new attack of hfs disease, and' after a fort¬ 
night’s serious illness, died at Pau, March 10th, 
1802, “ full of Christian peace and hope.” 

EUFUS WILMOT GRISWOLD 
"Was born in Rutland county, Vermont, Feb. 15, 
1815, of an old New England fiinily which con¬ 
tributed some of the earliest settlers to the coun¬ 
try. Much of his early life, as we learn from a 
biographical article which originally appeared in 
the Knickerbocker Magtizine, “ was spent in voy¬ 
aging about the world; before he was twenty 
years of age, he had seen the most interesting por¬ 
tions of his own country, and of southern and 
central Europe.” He afterwards studied divinity 
and became a preacher of the Baptist denomina¬ 
tion. He is chiefly known to the public, however, 
through his literary productions. He became 
early connected with the press; was associated 
in the editorship of the New Yorker, the Brother 
Jonathan, and New World newspapers, and other 
journals in Boston and Philadelpliia. In 1843, 
he was the editor of Graham’s Magazine, which 
he conducted with eminent success, drawing to 
the work the contributions of some of the best 
authors of the country who found liberal remu¬ 
neration, then a novelty in American literature, 
from the generous policy of the publisher. 



In 1850, Mr. Griswold projected The Interna^ 
tional Monthly Mobga&ine^ £ve volumes of which 
were published by Messrs. Stringer and Town¬ 
send of New YorL Like all of Ms undertakings 
of this character, it was liberally devoted, to the 
notice and support of Aixierican authors, with 
whom Mr. Griswold has constantly maintained 
an extensive personal acquaintance. 

His most prominent relations of tMs kind, how¬ 
ever, have been through Ms series of books. The 
Poets and Poetry of America^ the first edition of 
which appeared in .1343; The Prose Writers of 
America^ which was first published in 1846; 
and the Female Poets of America^ in 1849, They 
were the fii’st comprehensive illustrations of 
the literature of the country, and have exerted 
an important influence tM'Ough their criticisms, 


and on the reputari'on of the numerous authors 
included, in their reception at home and abroad. 

Mr. Griswold is also the author of a volume, 
The Poets and Poetry of England in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century^ in similar style with the Ameri¬ 
can series, and has edited an octavo volume, The 
Sacred Poets of England and America. 

In 1847, he was engaged in Philadelphia in the 
preparation of two series of biographies, Washing¬ 
ton and the Generals of the American Eevolution^ 
and Napoleon and the Marshals of the Empire. 

Mr. Griswold, among other illustrations of 
American history and society, is the author of an 
interesting appendix to an edition of DTsraeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature, entitled The Curiosities 
of American Literature. In 1843, he published 
in New York a volume on an excellent plan, 
worthy of having been continued, entitled The 
Biographical Annual. 

Among other productions of his pen should be 
mentioned an early volume of Poems in 1841; 
a volume of Sermons, and a Discourse in 1844, 
on The Present Condition of Philosophy. 

His latest publication is, The EepuMican Courts 
or American Soc ety in the Days of WashingtoTij 
a costly printed volume from the press of the Ap- 
jjletons, in 1854. On the thread of the domestic 
life of Washington, Mr. Griswold hangs a social 
history of the pei’iod, which he is thus enabled to 
sketch in its leading characteristics in the north¬ 
ern, middle, and southern states; the career of 
the great founder of the Republic, fortunately for 
the common sympathy of the whole, having been 
associated with all these elements of national life. 
The book is full of interesting matter from the 
numerous memoirs and biographies, is illustrated 
by a number of portraits of the more eminent la¬ 
dies of the time, and has-been well received by 
the public. 

Dr. Griswold was in 1855 engaged on a revi¬ 
sion of his larger works on American literature, 
which have passed through numerous editions 
with successive improvements. 

Mr. Griswold died at New York, August 27, 
1857, at the age of forty-two. His latest literary 
employment, in addition to those enumerated, 
was the preparation of the text for an illustrated 
Life of Washington, which increasing ill health 
compelled him to leave unfinished. 

Mr. Griswold was a diligent collector of books 
relating to American history and literature, 
and left a large library in these departments, 
which was sold under Mrection of his executor, 
Mr. George H. Moore, in New York, in May, 
1859. A small portion of this library was be¬ 
queathed, with several original portraits of 
American authors, to the New York Historical 
Society. 

**A new edition, revised and enlarged, of 
GriswoWs Prose Writers of America^ with a 
“ Supplementary Essay on the Intellectual Pros¬ 
pects and Condition of America,” by Prof. John 
H. Dillingham, was published in 1870, by Messrs. 
Porter & Coates. It contains notices of the 
works of thirty-seven leading American authors 
not previously inserted, with representative ex¬ 
tracts from their chief writings. Mr. Henry T. 
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Coates and Mr. Samuel G. Hazard assisted in its 
preparation. 


BEISTJAMIH DAVIS WINSLOW 
"Was born in Boston, February 13^ 1815, His 
early years Avere passed at home, at the residence 
of Gen. William Htill, at Boston, and witb the 
Pvev. Samuel liipley at Waltham, where he re¬ 
ceived Ilia jBrst instructions in Latin. He was 
prepared for Harvard under the tuition of Mr. D. 
G, Ingraham^ of Boston, received his degree at 
this college in 1835, entered the General Theolo¬ 
gical Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
at. Now York, pursued the usual terra of study, 
and was ordained Deacon in 1838, by his friend 
Bishop Doane of New Jersey, to whom he became 
ast.istant minister of St. Mary’s Church, Burling¬ 
ton, The brief remaining portion of his life was 
passed in this service. He died November 21, 
1839. 

A genial memorial of Ms Sermons and Poeti¬ 
cal Remains, in an octavo volume, was prepared 
by Bishop Doane, entitled The Trve Catholic 
Churchman., in his Life and in his Death. The 
sermons are earnest doctrinal compositions, writ¬ 
ten with ease and elegance. The poems, many 
of which are devoted to sacred church associa¬ 
tions, are all in a truthful and fervent vein, with 
a happy facility of execution, and on the score 
both of taste and piety are well worthy to be as» 
sociated with the kindred compositions of the 
author’s friends, Croswell and Doane. 

THOXrffHTS FOE THE CITY. 

Out on the city’s hum! 

My spirit would flee from the haunts of men 
To where the woodland and leafy glen 
Are eloquently dumb. 

These dull brick walls which span 
My daily walks, and which shut me in; 

These crowded streets, Avith their busy din—■ 
They tell too much of man. 

Oh! for those dear wild flowers, 

Which ill their meadows so brightly grew. 

Where the honey-bee and blitlie bird flew 
That gladdened boyhood’s houi*s. 

Out on these chains of flesh! 

Binding the pilgrim who'fain would roam. 

To Avhere kind nature hath made her home, 

In bowers so gi’een and fresh. 

But is not nature here ? 

From these troubled scenes look up and view 
The orb of day, through the firmaiueut blue. 
Pursue his bright career. 

Or, when the night-dews fall. 

Go watch the moon with her gentle glance 
Flitting over the clear expanse— 

Her own broad star-lit hall. 

Mortal the earth may mar. 

And blot out its beauties one by one; 

But he cannot dim the fadeless sun. 

Or quench a single star. 

And o’er the dusky town. 

The greater light that ruleth the day. 

And the heav’nly host, in their bright array 
Look gloriously down. 

So, ’mid the hollow mirth, 

The din and strife of the crowded mart; 


We may ever lift up the eye and heart 
To scenes above the earth. 

Blest thought, so kindly given! 

That though he toils Avith his boasted might, 

Jdd/i cannot shut frmn his brothers sight 
The things and thoughts of Heaven / 

HENRY BARNARD, 

Henry Barnard, a gentleman most honorably 
associated by his devoted labors Avith the great 
cause of American education, is a native of Con¬ 
necticut. He was horn at Hartford, Januai*y 
14,1811, of a family which had lived on the spot 
from the first settlement of tlie colony. His 
father was a Avealthy flirmer, who gave to his 
son every advantage of education. Beginning 
with the usual New England preliminary train¬ 
ing of the common school, he advanced through 
the higher course of an academy at Monson, 
Massachusetts, and the Hopkins Grammar 
School, in Hartford, to Yale College, which he 
entered at the age of fifteen, in 1826. His col¬ 
lege career of four years was marked by his dil¬ 
igence and success in classical studies, with a 
greater devotion to English literature than gen¬ 
erally enters into tlie subgraduate course. He 
especially availed himself, also, of the opportu¬ 
nities of intellectual intercourse with his fellow- 
pupils, and of the prompt use of Ms faculties 
oifered.by the discuwssious and the exercises of 
the college literary societies. 

Leaving college with honor, in 1830, Mr, Bar¬ 
nard devoted five years to a systematic course 
of reading and preparation for the law, joining 
to the usual preliminary study of the profession 
a diligent reading of the best English authors, 
including the works of Bacon, Gibbon, Warbur- 

ton, Burke, Barrow, Taylor, and other great 
masters of thought and expression. Following, 

too, as we are told, tlie advice of President Day 
of Yale, he kept up and improved Ins acquaint¬ 
ance with the classics, by reading every day 
something of Horner, Virgil, or Cicero. His 
mental habits as a scholar were also strengthen¬ 
ed by taking charge for a time of a school in 
Willsboro, Pennsylvania. 

In 1835, having pursued his special legal stud¬ 
ies in the office of the lion. Willis Hall, after¬ 
ward Attorney-General of the State of New* 
York, and of Mr. William H. Ilungerford, of 
Hartford, he was admitted as attorney and 
counsellor at law in Connecticut. Before en¬ 
tering on the practice of his profession, he was 
enabled, by the liberality of his fatlier, to visit 
Europe, having previously traA^elled Avith the 
earnestness of a diligent observer through the 
Western and Southern portions of the United 
States, For the purpose of a more intimate 
knowledge of life and nature abroad, he made 
extensive journeys on foot in England, Scotland, 
and Switzerland. He also mad© the acquaint¬ 
ance of some of the most eminent literaiy per¬ 
sonages of Great Britain. Thus fortified by in¬ 
telligent travel, he returned, after an absence of 
eighteen months, to the United States, with in¬ 
creased power, and a confirmed resolution to 
make his life useful to his countrymen. 

In 1837, he was elected to represent Hartford 
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In the Legislature of the State, and served in 
that body for three years, devoting himself to 
measures relating to the social, intellectual, and 
moral welfare of the people. Various humani- 
tary objects enlisted his attention, as the educa¬ 
tion of the deaf and dumb, the care of the poor 
and insane, public libraries, &c.; but he was es¬ 
pecially engaged in originating and securing the 
passage of an ‘‘Act to Provide for the Better 
Supervision of Common Schools.” A board of 
commissioners was created by this act, of which 
Mr. Barnard wms made the secretary. The du¬ 
ties of this office were of the most responsible 
character, and, in fact, threw upon the secretary 
the guidance and working of the whole system. 
It became his duty to ascertain, either by com¬ 
munication or by personal inspection, the actual 
condition of the scliools; to address at least one 
meeting of parents, teachers, and school officers 
in each county; to edit and superintend the pub- 
iication of a journal devoted to education, and 
to present to the board and the Legislature a re¬ 
port of his various observations, with sugges¬ 
tions as to the management of the great interests 
mtrusted to him. 

His first annual report was presented in 1839, 
exhibiting a vast array of facts, the result of a 
diligent and intelligent performance of these 
various duties. It called forth the admiration of 
the late Chancellor Kent, who pronounced it, in 
his Commentaries on American Law, “A bold 
and startling document, founded on the most 
painstaking and critical inquiry, and containing 
a minute, accurate, comprehensive, and instruct¬ 
ive exhibition of the practical condition and op¬ 
eration of the common-school system of educa¬ 
tion.”* Four reports of this character covered 
the period of Mr. Barnard’s secretaryship, when 
the board was abolished by some untoward po¬ 
litical action, in 1842. Daring this period, Mr, 
Barnard also issued four volumes of the Connec¬ 
ticut Common School Journal. The compensa¬ 
tion allowed by the State for these services, 
nearly four thousand dollars, was generously ex¬ 
pended by the secretary in promoting the work 
of education. 

Mr. Barnard next made a tour throughout the 
country, collecting material for a History of 
Huhlic Schools and the Means of JPopular Educa- 
'tion in the United States^ from the preparation 
of which he was withdrawn to the work of set¬ 
ting on foot a comprehensive system of school 
education in Rhode Island. He was instrument¬ 
al in introducing a bill providing for the appoint¬ 
ment of an agent or commissioner to examine 
into and further this work of instruction in the 
State; and, on the act being passed, became 
such commissioner. He performed these new 
duties from 1843 to 1849, creating a system of 
organization, exact-in detail, thorough and effi¬ 
cient in all its regulations. His published writ¬ 
ings during this time include A Report on the 
Eublic Schools of Rhode Island ; Docu¬ 

ments Relating to the Public Schools of Rhode 
Island (1848); Documentary History of the Pub¬ 
lic Schools of Pror^idence^ from 1800 to 1849, and 
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Journal of the Rhode Island Institute of In^ 
struction., 3 vols. (1845-49). At the close of 
his services, wdiich he was comi)elled to relin¬ 
quish from ill health, Mr. Barnard received the 
unanimous thanks of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State for “ the able, faith¬ 
ful, and jndicious manner in which he had, for 
five years, fulfilled his duties as Commissioner of 
Public Schools.” 

Returning nov^ to his home in Connecticut, and 
the enjoyment of the mansion which he had in¬ 
herited from his father, he resisted various offers 
of professorships and other responsible situations 
connected with education, to advance this good 
work in his own State. In 1849, he saw his fa¬ 
vorite project successful, of the establishment of 
a State Normal School, and he was placed at the 
head of it, in its general conduct, with the duties 
added to this office of principal, of Superintend¬ 
ent of Common Schools. On the 4th of June, 
1851, he delivered the dedicatory address on 
the completion of the building provided by the 
citizens of New Britain for the accommodation 
of the State Normal School. 

In 1852, he published a Discourse in Com¬ 
memoration of the Life^ Character^ and Serrices 
of the Rer. Thomas H. Gallaudet^ delivered at 
the request of the citizens of Hartford, with an ap¬ 
pendix, embracing a “ History of Deaf-Mute In¬ 
struction and Institutions in Europe and the 
United States, and particularly of the American 
Asylum at Hartford.” He again edited the Con¬ 
necticut Common School Journal from 1850 to 
1855. In 1854, he published a volume of near¬ 
ly nine hundred octavo pages, an elaborate view 
of National Education in Europe^ a repository of 
valuable facts, which was declared by the West¬ 
minster R&oiew “ to group under one view the 
varied experience of nearly all civilized coun¬ 
tries.” 

Mr. Barnard resigned his official duties as Su¬ 
perintendent in Connecticut in 1854; but he did 
not, however, relinquish the purpose of his life 
in his devotion to the cause of education. He 
began the publication, at Hartford, of a quarter¬ 
ly review, the American Journal of Education^ 
in 1856, and it has since been continued, and 
conducted by him. Its pages embrace all that 
relates to the history, the philosopliy, and prac¬ 
tice of the work of instruction. 

One of the latest and most important distinct 
publications of Mr. Barnard is a volume, the first 
of a projected series, entitled, Educational Bio¬ 
graphy ^ or Memoirs of Teachers^ Educators^ and 
Promoters and Benefactors of Education^ Litera¬ 
ture^ and Science. One of its subjects, the precur¬ 
sor of a long line of American worthies, has also 
furnished a separate theme for the author in his 
Biographical Sketch of Ezekiel Cheeter; with 
Notes on the Early Free Schools and School Books 
of New England, of which a second edition was 
published at Hartford, in 1856. / 

There are other works of Mr. Barnard relat¬ 
ing to the topic of education, of which we may 
mention a volume, of which the large number of 
one hundred and thirty thousand copies have 
been sold, entitled. Practical Illustrations of the 
Principles of School Architecture. The value of 
such labors speaks for itself. It is of a practi- 
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cal character, and a reputation like that of Dr. 
Barnard—he has received the degree of doctor 
of laws from Yale College, from Union, and 
from Harvard, fonnded npon it—can only he 
supported by manifest ability. Dr. Barnard, in 
1855, was elected president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Education. 

**In 1867, Dr. Barnard was appointed Com¬ 
missioner of the National Department of Edu¬ 
cation at Washington, then newly created; and 
he held that office three years. 

T. B. THOEPK 

T. B. Thoepe was born at Westfield, Mass., March 
1, 1815. His father Thomas Thorpe, a man of 
literary genius, was a clergyman, who d ed in 
Hew York city at the early age of twenty-six. 
His son lived in Hew York till his transfer to the 
Wesleyan University at Middletown, Connecticut, 
where he passed three years; but his health fail¬ 
ing him, in 1836 he left Connecticut for the 
south, where he resided in Louisiana to the year 
1853. Inearly life he displayed a taste fbrpainting. 
His picture of the Bold Dragoon,” illustrative 
of Irving’s story, was executed in his seventeenth 
year, and exhibited at the old American Acade¬ 
my of Fine Arts, Like Irving himself, he left 
the pencil for the pen, and turned his talent for 
grouping and sketching to the kindred province 
of descriptive writing. He soon became known 
as the author of a series of western tales, adept¬ 
ly the name of Tom Owen, the Bee-Hunter, the 
title of one of his first stories, the subject of 
which was an eccentric personage—^to whom the 
author has given a wild flavor of poetry— a, ‘‘ bee- 
hnnter” by profession, with whom he fell in 
shortly after his removal to the south. 



For many years Mr. Thorpe was an editor of 
one of the leading political newspapers in Hew 
Orleans, devoted to the interests of Henry Clay, 
In this enterprise, notwithstanding, his fine litera¬ 


ry tact, political knowledge, and untiring energy, 
he w:xs compelled, for lack of pecuniary resources, 
to leave the field to others. On the announce¬ 
ment of the war with Mexico, he distinguished 
himself by his zeal in raising volunteers; and as 
bearer of dispatches to General Taylor he was 
not only early in the field, but had a most excel¬ 
lent position to witness the scenes of war. His 
lettei-s, published in a Hew Orleans paper, were 
the first that reached the United States. The 
descriptions of the American camp, the country, 
and the Me-xican people, were extensively pub¬ 
lished. Immediately after General Taylor took 
possession of Metamoras, he prepared, in IS-tG, a 
volume entitled Oar Army on the Bio Grande^ 
succeeded by Our Army at Monterey. These 
two volumes, according to their extent, have fur¬ 
nished most of the materials that have been 
wrought into the subsequent histories relating to 
the events which they describe. 

Mr.‘Thorpe bore an active part in the election 
of General Taylor to the Presidency. lie took 
the field as a speaker, and became one of the most 
popular and efficient orators of the South-West. 
His speeches were marked by their good sense, 
brilliancy of expression, and graphic humorous 
illustration. 

In 1853, Mr. Thorpe removed to Hew York 
with his family, and among other literary enter¬ 
prises prepared a new collection of his sketches, 
which were published by the Appletons, with the 
title, The Hire of the Bee-Hunterf This mis¬ 
cellany of sketches of peculiar American charac¬ 
ter, scenery, and rural sports, is marked by the 
simplicity and delicacy with which ita rough hu¬ 
mors are handled. The style is easy and natural, 
the sentiment fresh and unforced, showing a fine 
sensibility. In ^^the Bee-Huntei*,” there is a vein 
of poetry, which has been happily caught by 
Darley in the illustration which accompanies the 
sketch in the volume. In proof of the fidelity of 
Mr. Thorpe’s hunting scenes, there is an anecdote 
connected with some of his writings. Ilis taste 
for life in the back-woods, the hunter’s camp fire, 
and the military bivouac, shown in his published 
sketches, had attracted the attention in England 
of Sir William Drummond Stewart, an eccentric 
Scotch nobleman, who projected and accomplished 
a tour in the Rocky Mountains. On his arrival 
at Hew Orleans, he endeavored to secure Mr. 
Thorpe as a member of his party; an offer which 
could not be conveniently accepted. While Sir 
William was absent, however, Mr. Thorpe wrote 
a series of letters, purporting to give an account 
of the “ Doings of the Expedition,” which were 
published in this country and England as genuine, 
Sir Wiiiiain himself pronouncing them the most 
truthful of all that were written, all the while 
supposing they were from some member of his 
party. 

Mr. Thorpe is a contributor to Harpers’ Maga¬ 
zine, where he has published several descriptive 
articles on southern life and products, and a sketch, 
“The Case of Lady Macbeth Medically Con¬ 
sidered.” 

**Mr. Thorpe is an illustration of how en¬ 
tirely absorbing are the claims of the periodical 
literature of the country on a popular author; 
for he finds from its publishers a demand for all 
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tlie literary labor be can perform. Independent 
of his contributions to the magazines and the 
daily press, he has had in his study for years, 
yet still incomplete, a work intended to illus¬ 
trate the sacrihces, triumphs, and romance in 
the Southwest. 


TOM OWEN, THE BEE-HTJNTEB. 

As a country becomes cleared up and settled, bee- 
hunters disappear, consequently they are seldom or 
never noticed beyond the immediate vicinity of their 
homes. Among this backwooils fraternity, have 
flourished men of genius in their way, who have 
died unwept and unnoticed, while the heroes of 
the turf, and of the chase, have been lauded 
to the skies for every trivial superiority they 
may have displayed in their respective pursuits. 

To chronicle the exploits of sjwtsraen is commend¬ 
able—the custom began as early as the days of the 
antediluvians, for we read, that “Kimr^ was a 
mighty hunter before the Lord.” Familinr, how¬ 
ever, as Nimrod’s name may be—or even Davy Crock¬ 
ett’s—how unsatisfactory their records, when we 
reflect that Tom Owen, the bee-hunter, is comparor 
tively unknown ? 

Yes, the mighty Tom Owen has ** hunted,” from 
the time that he could stand alone until the present 
time, and not a pen has inked paper to record his ex¬ 
ploits. “ Solitary and alone ” has he traced hia 
game through the mazy labyrinth of air; marked, I 
hunted;—I found;—conquered;—upon the car¬ 
casses of his victims, and then marched homeward 
with his spoils; quietly and satisfiedly, sweetening 
his path through life; and, by Its very obscurity, 
adding the principal element of the sublime. 

It was on a beautiful southern October morning, 
at the hospitable mansion of a friend, where I was 
staying to ilrown dull care, that I fii*st had the plea¬ 
sure of seeing Tom Owen. 

He was, on tliis occasion, straggling up the rising 
ground that led to the hospitable mansion of mine 
host, and the difference between him and ordinary 
men was visible at a glance; perhaps it showed it¬ 
self as much in the perfect contempt of fashion that 
he displayed in the adornment of his outward man, 
as it did in the more elevated qualities of his mind, 
which were visible in his face. His head was 
adorned with an outlandish pattern of a hat—^Iiis 
nether limbs were encased by a pair of inexpressi¬ 
bles, beautifully fringed by the brier-bushes through 
which they were often drawn; coats and vests, he 
considered as superfluities; hanging upon his back 
were a couple of pails, and an axe.in his right hand, 
formed the varieties that represented the coi-pus of 
Tom Owen. 

As is usual with great men, he had his followers,' 
who, with a eoiirtier-like humility, depended upon 
the expression of his fece for all their hopes of 
success. 

The usual salutations of meeting were suffi¬ 
cient to draw me within the circle of his influence, 
and I at once became one of his most ready -fol¬ 
lowers. 

“ See yonder I ” said Tom, stretching his long 
arm into infinite space, “see yonder—there’s a 
bee.” 

We all looked in the direction he pointed, but that 
was the extent of our observations. 

“ It was a fine bee,” continued Tom, “ black body, 
yellow legs, and went into that tree,”—^pointing to a 
towering oak blueln the distance. “ In a clear day 
I can see a bee over a mile, easy!” 

When did 6oleridge “ tcdk ” like that? And yet 
Tom Owen uttered such a saving with perfect ease. . 

192 


After a variety of meanderings through the thick 
woods, and clambering over fences, we came to our 
place of destination, as pointed out by Tom, who 
selected a mighty tree containing sweets, the posses¬ 
sion of vs hieh the poets have hkened to other sweets 
that leave a sting behind. 

The felling of a mighty tree is a sight that calls 
up a variety of emotions; and Tom’s game was 
lodged in one of the finest in the forest. But “ the 
axe was laid at the root of the tree,” which in Tom’s 
mind was made expressly for bees to build their 
nests in, that he might cut them down, and obtain 
possession of their honeyed treasure. The sharp 
axe, as it played in the hands of Tom, was replied to 
by a stout negro from the opposite side of the tree, 
and their united strokes fast gained upon the heart 
of their lordly victim. 

There was little poetry in the thought, that long 
before this mighty empire of States was formed, 
Tom Owen’s “bee-hive” had stretched its brawny 
arms to the winter’s blast, and grown green in the 
summer’s sun. 

Yet such was the case, and how long I might 
have moralized I know not, had not the enraged 
buzzing about my ears satisfied me that the occu¬ 
pants of the tree were not going to give up their 
home and treasure, without showing considerable 
practical fight. No sooner had the little insects satis¬ 
fied themselves that they were about to be invad¬ 
ed, than they began, one after another, to descend 
from their airy abode, and fiercely pitch into our 
faces; anon a small company, headed by an old vete¬ 
ran, would charge with its entire force upon all 
parts of our body at once. 

It need not be said that the better part of valor 
was displayed by a precipitate retreat from such 
attacks. 

In the midst of this warfare, the tree began to 
tremble with the fast repeated strokes of the axe, 
and then might have been seen a “bee-line” of 
stingers precipitating themselves from above, on the 
unfortunate hunter beneath. 

Now it was that Tom shone forth in his glory, for 
his partisans—like many hai gers-on about great 
men, began to desert him on the fii*st aj’mptoms of 
danger; and when the trouble thickened, they, one 
and all, took to their heels, and left only our hero 
and Sambo to fight the adversaries. Sambo, how¬ 
ever, soon dropped his axe, and fell into all kinds of 
contortions; first he^ would seize the back of his 
neck with his hands,* then his legs, and yell with 
pain. “ Never holler till you get out of the woods,” 
said the sublime Tom, consolingly; but writhe the 
negro did, until he broke, and left Tom “ alone in 
his glory.” 

Cut,—thwack! sounded through the confused 
hum at the foot of the tree, marvellously reminding 
me of tlie interruptions that occasionally broke in 
upon the otherwise monotonous hours of my school- 
boy days. 

A sharp cracking finally told me the chopping 
was done, and, looking aloft, I saw the mighty tree' 
hahincing in the air. Slowly, and majestically, it 
bowed for the first time towards its mother earth,— 
gaining velocity as it descended, it shivered the 
trees that interrupted its downward course, and 
falling with thundering sounds, splintered its 
mighty limbs, and. buried them deeply in the 
ground. 

The sun for the first time in at least two centu¬ 
ries, broke unintenmptedly through the jshasm 
made in the forest and shone with splendor upon 
the magnificent Tom, standing a conqueror among 
his spoils. 

As might be expected, the bees were veiy much 
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astonished and confnsed, and hy their united Yoices 
proclaimed death, had it been in their power, to all 
their foes, not, of course, excepting Tom Owen him- 
sell But the wary hunter was up to the trichs of 
his trade, and, like a politician, he knew how easily 
an enraged mob could be quelled with smoke; and 
smoke he tried, until his enemies were completely 
destroyed. 

We, Tom’s hangers-on, now approached his trea¬ 
sure. It was a rich one, and, as he observed, con¬ 
tained a rich chance of plunder.” ISine feet, by 
measurement, of the hollow of the tree weie full, and 
this afforded many pails of pure honey. 

Tom was liberal, and supplied us all with more 
than we wanted, and ‘‘ toted,” by the assistance of 
Sambo; his share to his own home, soon to be de¬ 
voured, and soon to be replaced by the destruction 
of another tree, and another nation of bees. 

Thus Tom exhibited within himself, an ur conquer¬ 
able genius which would have immortalized him, 
had he directed it in following the sports of Long 
Island or Kew Market. 

We have seen the great men of the southern turf 
gloryii g around the victories of their favorite sport 
—we liave heard the great western hunters detail 
the soul-stirring adventures of a bear-hunt—we 
have listened with almost suffocating interest, to the 
tale of a Nantucket seaman, while he portrayed the 
death of a mighty whale—and we have also seen 
Tom Owen triumphantly engaged in a bee-hnnt— 
we beheld and wondered at the sports of the turf-— 
the field—and the sea—^because the objects aeced on 
by man were terrible, indeed, when their instincts 
were aroused. 

But, in the bee-hunt of Tom Owen, and its con¬ 
summation,—^the grandeur visible was imparted hy 
the mighty mind of Tom Owen himself 

GEOROE EDWARD ELLIS 

Was born in Boston in 1815. He became a gra¬ 
duate of Harvard .in 1833 ; studied at the Divinity 
school at Cambridge, and was ordained in Charles¬ 
town in 1838 as successor to the Rev. (now Presi¬ 
dent) James Walker, in the ministry of the Har¬ 
vard church, winch he resigned in 1809. 

He has been one of the editors of the Ohri-tian 
Roaster, the religious paper of the Massachusetts 
Unitarians, and was also associated with the bril¬ 
liant pulpit orator, the Rev. Dr. George Putnam, 
in the editorship of the Christian Examiner His 
reading, scholarship, literary readiness, vivacity, 
and good English style, admirably qualify him for 
the work of periodical literature.* 

Mr. Ellis is the author of three volumes of bio¬ 
graphy in Mr. Sparks’s American series: the lives 
of John Mason—the author of the history of the 
Pequot war—^Anne Hutchinson, and William 
Penn. 

* We inay here glance at the history of the Examiner. It 
grew out of the Christian Disciple, a monthly publication com¬ 
menced by the Rev. Noah Wojoester, under the auspices of 
Dr. Cbanning and others, in 1818. At the completion of its 
sixth volume, in 1818, Dr. Worcester surrendered it to the 
Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., who published the work every two 
months for five years. In 1824, passing into the hands of the 
Rev. J. G. Palfrey, Its title was changed to the Christian 
Examiner. He was its editor for two years, when It was con¬ 
ducted from 1826 to 1881 by Mr. Francis Jenks. In the latter 
yyar it was transferred to the Rev. James Walker and the 
itev. Francis William Pitt Greenwood. It was edited by the 
former six years, Mr. Greenwood’s health not allowing him 
to labor upon it, when Dr. Walker was succeeded by the 
Rev, William Ware, and the latter in turn, after a few years, 
by the Rev. Messrs. Lamson and Gannett^ from whose hands it 
passed to the care of Messrs. Putnam and Sidney Wil- 

lard's Me^noideSj ii. 281-2. The Examiner is now discontinued. 


His contributions to periodical literature are 
aurnerous, embracing many articles in the New 
York Review, the North American, the Atlantic 
Monthly, etc. He has frequently delivered occa¬ 
sional discourses and orations, and his published 
addresses of this kind would fill many volumes. 

**Dr. Ellis published, in 1866, 2 . Memoir of 
Dr, Luther V. Bell; in 1869, 2 , Memoir of Jared 
SparJcB^ and also two lectures delivered before 
the Lowell Institute on The Aims and Burpoaes 
of the Founders of MassachmettSs and their Treat¬ 
ment of Dissentients and Intruders; in 1871, a 
Memoir of Benjamin Thompson,^ Count Bumf ordy 
prepared at the request of his associates in the 
American xlcademy of Arts and Sciences, in con¬ 
nection with a complete edition of the Count’s 
works; and in 1872, a History of the Massachu¬ 
setts General Hospitaly for the last twenty years. 

OEQAlSr MBLOBIE8. 

There is a sort of instinctive feeling within us that 
an organ should be reserved for only sacred uses. 
The bray of the martial trumpet seems akin to the 
din and clangor of a military movement. The piano 
is the appropriate ornament and instrument of the 
household room of comfort and domestic delight. 
Lesser instruments, with their gay tones, and their 
lighter lessons for the heart, adapt themselves to the 
unstable emo€ons of the hour—^in revelry, excite¬ 
ment, or gratification. To each of them there is a 
season, and from our youth to our age these varied 
instruments may minister to us, according to their 
uses and, -our sensibilities. The harp which the 
monarch of Israel swept as the aecompaninient to 
his divine lyrics; the timbrel which Miriam, the 
sister of Aaron, took in her hand when she raised 
the glad paean—“ISing ye to the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed gloriouslythe silver trumpets which 
the priests blew to proclaim the great Jewish festi¬ 
vals; the horn and the psaltery, the sackbut and 
the dulcimer, which lifted up the anthems of the 
Tabernacle or the Temple-worship, were not without 
a sacred influence, helping with their strings or pipes 
the effect of holy song. But the religious sentiment 
is the largest that fills the heart of man; its sweep 
and compass are the widest, and in the course of our 
own short lives that religious sentiment will range 
like a song of degrees” over all the varying 
emotions of the soul, engaging every tone to give it 
utterance. 

Praise the Lord with gladness,” is the key-note 
of one Psalm. “ Out of the depths have I cried to 
«Thee, O Lord,” is the plaintive moan of another. 
“Sing unto the Lord, all the earth,” is the quicken¬ 
ing call to a general anthem. “ Keep silence before 
Me, 0 Islands I ” stills the tremblii/g spirit into a 
low whisper of its fear. “ The Lord is my Shep¬ 
herd,” is the beautiful pastoral lyric for the serene 
life of still waters, “ He bowed the heavens and 
came down, he did fly upon the wings of the wind; 
the Lord also thundered in the heavens, and he shot 
out lightnings from the sky”—this is the Psalm for 
the stormy elements or a troubled heart. “0 
Lord, rebuke me not in thine anger! ” is now our 
imploring cry; “ Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him,” is now the boast of the resigned spirit. 

“ Tlie lines arc fallen to me in pleasant places,” is 
the' bright lyric of the heart that finds its joy on 
earth. “ 0, that I had wings like a dove, for 
then would I flee away and be at rest! ” is the bur¬ 
den of the heart when it sighs and moans over the 
wreck of mortal delights. “ Thou hast made man 
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but a little lower than the angels!” is the tone 
which befits the f'^eling of our human fiignity. 
“ Lord, tliou hast been our dwelling-place in all 
generations: thou carriest us away as with a flood,” 
is the mingled note of melancholy and faith with 
which we contemplate our failing years, and yield 
upo:ie after another from our earthly fellowship to 
the summons of the everliving God—the everlasting 
Refuge. 

Thus, through the whole range of emotions and 
sensibilities of the heart, in its thrills and wails, in 
its elation and its gloom, in penitence, remorse, sub¬ 
mission and hope, in gratitude, aspiration, or high 
desire—that hciirt varies its note, but sincerity will 
make music of all its utterances in psalm or dii^e. 
Precious, preciotis beyond all our terms of praise, 
are those religious songs and hymns which come to 
us from the prophetic lips once touched with the 
fire of God. If they are dear^o us, how dear must 
they have been to those who sung them in their 
majestic and solemn Hebrew tones, beneath the 
cedai*s that bowed, and the hills that melted, and in 
the eom-fields that laughed when the song of prai^ 
arose to God. How many glad harvests with their 
laden vintages and garners, how many rejoicing 
scenes of happiness, and how many ancient sorrows 
born of our inevitable lot on the earth, stand for 
ever painted and rehearsed in the Psalms of David. 
Over no single scene or incident in Jewish history 
are we so completely engaged in sympathy with 
their sad fortunes as in one in which the tender 
melodies of sacred song, and the holy uses of music, 
bring them touchingly before us. When they were 
weary captives in pagan Babylon, their tearful 
hearts turned back to their beloved Jerusalem: 
“ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat down: yea, 
we wept when we remembered Zion. We hanged 
our harps upon the willows in the midst thereof. 
For there they that carried us away captive required 
of us a song; and they that wasted us required of us 
mirth, saying, ‘Sing us one of the songs of Zion.* 
How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land ? ” That burst of sadne^ is of itself a fond and 
precious song. 

CTEUS A. BAETOL, 

A COLLEAGUE of Dr. Lowell in the ministry of the 
"West church, Boston, is a graduate of Bowdoin of 
18S3, and of the Harvard divinity school in 1835. 
He has published numerous occasional sermons, 
and is the author of the volumes. The Christian 
Spirit and Life and The Christian Body and 
Form. He brings in these discourses a somewhat 
elaborate literary style, uniting metaphysical in- 
sightand poetical sentiment, to the usua exhorta¬ 
tions of the pulpit. He issued in 1856 a volume 
of meditative essays suggested by a recent Eu¬ 
ropean tour, entitled Pictures of Europe; and 
two years later, Church and Congregations^ a 
plea for their nnity. His latest works are Eadical 
Problems —essays on deep questions of thought 
and morals; and The Rising Faith^ whose aim 
is to controvert the positive convictions which 
promise to survive a period of scientific criticism 
and radical denial of all authoiities and beliefs. 

ALLSTON’S BEXSHAZZAJt’S VEAST—rEOM A BISCOtTESE OK FEE- 
FKCnOK. 

In yonder village, a painter paces, in quiet medi¬ 
tation, his little room. Beautiful pictures has he 
sent forth to charm every beholder; but he alone is 
not satisfied. He draws some,grand theme from 
the mighty chronicle of the Bible. He would turn 
the words of the rapt prophet into colors. He would 
hold up to the eyes of men a scene of the divine judg¬ 


ments, that should awe down every form of sin, and 
exalt every resolve of holiness in iheir UeaiLa, The 
finished result of his labors is shortly expected. But 
the idea of perfection has seized with an overmaster- 
ir.g grasp upon him, and it must give liim pause. 
How shall that awful writii.g of doom be pencilled 
on the plastered wall? How shall that fii ger, as it 
were of a man’s hand, and yet the finger of God, be 
revealed? How shall those voluptuous fo;m 3 be¬ 
low, that have been all relaxed with the wine and 
the feast and the dalliance of the hour, be represent¬ 
ed in their trai.sition so swift to conscience-stricken 
alarm, prostrate terror, inefiectual rage, and palsied 
suspense, as they are confronted by those flaming 
characters of celestial indignation, which the sooth¬ 
sayers, with magic scrolls, and strange gaib, and 
jugglirg arts, can but mutter and mumble over, and 
only the servant of Almighty God calmly explain ? 
How shall it be done according to the perfect pat¬ 
tern shown in the Mount of Revelation of God’s 
word? The artist thinks and labors, month by 
month, and year after year. The figures of Baby¬ 
lonish ki:.g and consort, of Hebrew seer and maiden, 
and of Chaldee magician, grow into expressive por¬ 
traits under his hand. The visible grandeur of God 
the Judge, over against the presumptuous sins of 
man, approaches its completeness. The spectator 
would now be entranced with the wondrous deline¬ 
ation. But the swiftly conceiving mind which shapes 
out its imaginations of that dread tribunal, so sud¬ 
denly set up in the hall of revelry, is i:ot yet con- 
tenl The idea of perfection, that smote it, smites 
it again. The aspiration after a new and higher 
beauty, that carried it to one point, lifts it to an¬ 
other, and bears it far aloft, in successive flights, ever 
above its own work. Yet still, on those few feet of 
canvas, the earnest laborer breathes out, for the best 
of a lifetime, the patient and exhaustless enthusiasm 
of his soul. He hides the object, dear as a living 
child to its mother, firom every eye, and presses on 
to the mark. If he walks, he catches a new trait of 
expression, some new line of lustrous illumination, to 
transfer to this painted scripture which he is com¬ 
posing. If he sleeps, some suggestion of an improve¬ 
ment will steal even into his dreams. In weariness 
and in sickness, he still climbs slowly, painfully, to 
his task. In absence, his soul turns back, and makes 
all nature tributary to his art. And on his expiring 
day he seizes his pencil to strive, by another stroke 
stiil, after the perfection which flies before him, and 
leaves his work as with the last breath of his mouth, 
and movement of his hand, upon it, to show, amid 
unfinished groups, and the measured lines for a new 
trial, that, if absolute perfection cannot be reached 
here on earth, yet heights of splendor and excel¬ 
lence can be attained, beyond all the thoughts of 
him whom the glorious idea has n ever stirred. What 
a lesson for us in our moral and religious struggles 1 
What a rebuke for our idle loiterings in the heaven¬ 
ward way! What a shame to our doubtirgs about 
that perfection to which God and Christ and apos¬ 
tles call! 

GEOEGE WASHINGTON GEEENE. 

Geoege Washington Greene, the son of H. R. 
Greene, and grandson of Major-General Greene of 
the Revolutionary army, was bom at East Green¬ 
wich, Kent county, Rhode Island, April 8,1811. 
He entered Brown University in 1825, but was 
obliged to leave the institution in his junior year 
in consequence of ill-health. He next visited Eu¬ 
rope, where, with the exception of a few short 
visits home, he remained until 1847. In 1837 he 
received the appointment of United States consul 
at Rome, an office which he retained until his re- 
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call by ■president Polk in 1845. On his retnrn 
hebecLine professor of modern languages in Brown 
TJniversity. At this time, he prepared several 
elementary books for the study of French and 
Latin, besides editing some historical text¬ 
books, and translating from the French a class- 
book on the History of the Middle Ages. In 
1862 he removed to the city of New York, 
where he devoted himself to teaching, and to 
writing for the periodicals. 

In 18B6 he published an article in the North 
American Review, the first of a long series of 
contributions to that and other critical journals of 
the country. A portion of these papers have 
been collected in a volume with the title Eistori’ 
cal Studies^ published hy G. P. Putnam in 1850, 
The titles of these are Petrarch, Machiavelli, The 
Reformation in Italy, Italian Literature in the first 
half of the Nineteenth Century, Manzoni, The 
Hopes of Italy, Historical Romance in Italy, Li¬ 
braries, Yerazzano, and Charles Edward. It will 
he seen from the enumeration that the subjects 
treated of are, with two exceptions, drawn from 
Italian history or literature. The exceptions are 
Such but in part, for in all discourse of librai-ies 
the ancient home of learning must be prominent, 
and the Italian burial-place of the exiled Stuarts 
has probably contributed much to the perpetuity 
of their- reputation. 

During the last year of his residence in Romo 
Mr. Greene prepared a life of Ills grandfather, Ge¬ 
neral Greene, for Sparks’s American Biography. 
Since his return to the United States he has been 
engaged in arranging the papers of General Greene 
for publication, and in the preparation of a more 
extended biography to accompany the work. In 
1864 he edited an edition of the Works of Addi¬ 
son, in six volumes. 

** The late works of Prof. Greene deserve to 
be standard authorities by their thoroughness 
of research, ease of narrative, and philosophic 
views. They comprise: Biographical Studies^ 
of Cooper, Iiwing, Cole, and Crawford, 1860; 
Eistorical Vieio of the American Ee'oolution^ 
1865, a series of lectures delivered before the 
Lowell Institute in 1862; and an elaborate 
Life of Eathanael Greene^ Major-General in, the 
Army of the Eewlution^ 3 vols., 8vo., 1867-7'0— 
a work contemplated and in hand from early 
youth. The appendix to volume second con¬ 
tains a reprint of the pamphlets in controversy 
with Mr. Bancroft. 

Prof, Greene returned to Rhode Island in 
1861, and engaged in public life as representa¬ 
tive of his native town in the General Assem¬ 
bly, where he served four years as chairman of 
the Committee on Education, In 1872 he was 
appointed non-resident Professor of American 
History in Cornell University. 


BOTTA, THE HISTOEIAlir, 

The same causes which concurred in giving him 
so decided a taste for the best writers of his native 
tongue, led him to view with particular fondness the 
school in which they had been formed. His pro¬ 
found knowledge of Latin favored the cultivation of 
this partiality, and enabled him to study at the very 
sources of classic eloqueiice. Hence, when he took- 


up his pen for the composition of history, it was 
with a mind warm from the meditation of Livy, of 
Tacitus, and of those who, by treading closely in 
their footsteps, have formed the most durable school 
of modern history. Thus the form of his works, na¬ 
turally,—we hail almost said,'necessarily,—^became 
classic. His narrative is arranged and conducted 
with consummate art. Sketches, portraits, and full 
descriptions are disposed at proper intervals, accord¬ 
ing to the nature and importance of the incident or 
of the person. If there be an important question to 
weigli, he puts it in the form of a debate, and makes 
you a listener to the discussions of the actual heroes 
of the scene. It is thus that he brings you to the 
grave deliberations of the Yenetian senate, or placing 
you, as it were, in some hidden recess, discloses to 
you the midnight counsels of a band of conspirators. 
An 1 often, so powerful is tiie charm of his eloquence, 
you feel excited, chiUel, terror-struck,—moved, in 
short, by turns, with all the feelings that such a scene 
is calculated to awaken. 

His narrations, if compared with those of the great 
historians of antiquity, will be found tex possess two 
of the highest qualities of which this kind of writing 
is susceptible; clearness and animation. He never 
wrote until he had completed his study of the event; 
.and then, by the assistance of a most exact and re¬ 
tentive memory, he wrote it out just in the order in 
which it arrange I itself in his head. He was thus 
enablevl to give his narrative that appearance of 
unity of conception, which it is impossible to com¬ 
municate, unless where the mind has, from the very 
first, embraced the subject in its full extent. The 
glow of compositio moreover, was never interrupt¬ 
ed, and He was free to enter with the full force of his 
feelings into the spirit of the scenes he was describ¬ 
ing. Hence many who deny him others of the higher 
qualities of an historian, allow him to be one of the 
most fascinating of narrators. 

His descriptions have more of the warmth of poe¬ 
try in them than those of any other modern histo¬ 
rian with whose works we are acquainted. Here, 
indeeil, he seems to be upon his own ground; and, 
whether he describe a battle-field, a midnigiit as- 
.sault, a sack, the siege or the storming of a city or 
of a fortress,—the convulsions, in short, of man or 
of nature herself,—he is everywhere equally master 
of his subject. His eye seems to take in the whole 
at a glance, and seize instinctively upon those points 
which are best calculated to characterize the scene. 
If he leaves less to the reader than Tacitus or Sal¬ 
lust, the incidents that he introduces are so well 
chosen, that they seize foi’cibly upon the imagina¬ 
tion, and never fail to produce their full effect. Ilis 
description of the flight of the French exiles from 
Savoy, of the passages of the Alps by Bonaparte and 
by Macdonald, of the sack of Pavia, of the siege of 
Fainagosta, and of the earthquake in Calabria, may 
be cited us equal to anything that ever was written. 
Bead the taking of Siena by Oosimo the First. You 
are moved us if you were on the spot, and were wit¬ 
nessing with your own eyes that scene of horror. 
You can see the band of exiles worn down, emaciat¬ 
ed, by watching and by want. The whole story of 
the past is graven upon their deathlike countenances. 
As the melancholy train moves slowly onward, sighs, 
tears, ill suppressed groans force their way. They 
touch even the hearts of the victors. Every hand 
is stretched out to succor and to console. But grief 
and hardship have done their work. Their files 
were thin, when they passed for the last time the 
ate of their beloved home; but, ere they reach the 
anks of the Arbia, many a form has sunk exhausted 
and death-struck by the way. And, to complete the 
picture, he adds one little touch, wliich we give in 
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the ori^Jnal, for the force of the transj^ition would 
be lost in English- Sapevano bene di aver perdu to 
uiia ^tria, ma se uu’ altra ne avrebbero trovata, nol 
sapevaiio.” 

The portraits of Botta are not equal to the other 
pai*ts of his writings. No writer ever described 
character by action better than he; but, in the unit¬ 
ing of those separate traits which constitute indi¬ 
vidual character, and those slight and delicate shades 
which diversify it, he often fails. The same may be 
said of his views of the general progress of civiliza¬ 
tion. He never, indeed, loses sight of this aipital 
point; and some of his sketches, such for example as 
the whole first book of his “ History, of Italy from 
1^89,” are admirable; but the development of the 
individual and of society, and their mutual and re¬ 
ciprocal action, are not kept so constantly in view, 
and made to march on with the body of the narra¬ 
tive, with all that distinctness and precision, which 
we have a right to expect from so great a writer. 

The moral bearing of every event, and of every 
character, is, on the contrary, always place 1 in full 
relief. Here his judgment is never at fault; and 
the high and the low, the distant an<l the near, are 
alike brought with stern impartiality to answer for 
their deeds at the tribunal of historical morality. 

“ O si,” he cries, addressing himself, after the rela¬ 
tion of one of the most horrid acts ever perpetrated, 
to those who flatter themselves with the hope that 
their greatness will always prove a sufficient screen 
from the infamy that they deserve, “ infamativi pure 
co’ fatti, che la storia vi infamera co’ dettl” And 
nowhere is the goodness of his own heart more ap¬ 
parent than in the delight with which he dwells 
upon those few happy days which sometimes break 
in like an unexpected gleam of sunsliine upon the 
monotonous gloom of history; entering into all the 
minuter details, and setting off the event and its 
hero, by some well-chosen anecdote or apposite re¬ 
flection. 

Of his style we have, perhaps, already said enough. 
Purity of diction, richness, variety, and an almost 
intuitive adaptation of construction and of language 
to the changes of the subject, are its leading charac¬ 
teristics. The variety of his terms is wonderful; ^ 
and no one, who has not read him with attention, 
can form a correct idea of the power and inexhaus¬ 
tible resources of the Italian. A simple narrator, an 
exciting orator, soft, winning, stern, satirical at will, 
consummate master of all the secrets of art, he seems 
to us to have carried many parts of historical com¬ 
position to a very high pitch of perfection; and, if 
in some he appear less satisfactory, it is because he 
falls below the standard that we have formed from 
his own writings, rather than any that we have de¬ 
rived from those of others. 

PEDICATIOX TO H. W. LONGFELLOW.* 

LEAR Longfellow, Thirty-nine years ago, 
this month of April, you and I were together sLt 
Naples, wandering up and down amid the wonders 
of that historical city, and, consciously in some 
things and unconsciously in others, laying up those 
precious associations which are youth^s best pre¬ 
paration for age. We were young then; with life 
all before us; and, in the midst of the records of a 
great past., our thoughts would still turn to our own 
future. Yet, even in looking forward, they caught 
the coloring of that past, making things bright to 
our eyes, which, from a purely American point of 
view, would have worn a different aspect. From 
then till now the spell of those days has been 
upon us. • 

* Dedication to the Life of Nathanael Greene.dated Aprils, 1867. 


“One day — I shall never forget it—we re¬ 
turned at sunset from a long afternoon amid the 
statues and relics of the Museo Borbonieo. Eve¬ 
ning was coming on with a sweet pronnse of the 
stars; and our minds and hearts were so full that 
we could not think of shutting ourselves up in our 
rooms, or of mingling with the crowd on the To¬ 
ledo. We wanted to be alone, and yet to feel that 
there was life all around us. We went up to the 
flat roof of the house, where, as we walked, we 
could look down into the crowded street, and out 
upon the wonderful bay, and across the hay to 
Ischia and Capri and Sorrento, and over the 
housetops and villas and vineyards to Vesuvius. 
The ominous pillar of smoke hung suspended 
above the fatal mountain, reminding us of PHny, 
its first and noble victim. A golden vapor crowned 
the hold promontory of Sorrento, and we thought 
of Tasso. Capri was calmly sleeping, like a sea¬ 
bird upon the waters; and we seemed to hear the 
voice of Tacitus from across the gulf of eighteen 
centuries, telling us that the historian's pen is 
still powerful to absolve or condenm long after 
the imperial sceptre has fallen from the withered 
hand. There, too, lay the native island of him 
whose daring mind conceived the fearful ven¬ 
geance of the Sicilian Vespers. We did not yet 
know Nicolini, but his grand verses had already 
begun the work of regeneration in the Italian 
heart. Virgil’s tomb was not far off. The spot 
consecrated by Sannazzaro's ashes was near us. 
And over all, with a thrill like that of solemn 
music, fell the splendor of the Italian sunset. 

“ We talked and mused by turns, till the twilight 
deepened and the stars came forth to mingle their 
mysterious influences with the overmastering 
magic of the scene. It was then that you unfolded 
to me your plans of life, and showed me from 
what ‘ deep cisterns ’ you had already learned 
to draw. From that day the office of literature 
took a new place in my thoughts. I felt its form¬ 
ing power as I had never felt it before, and began 
to look with a calm resignation upon its trials, 
and with true appreciation upon its reward. 
Thenceforth, little as I have done of what I wished 
to do, literature has been the inspiration, the 
guide, and the comfort of my life. And now, in 
giving to the world the first, perhaps the only, 
work for which I dare hope a life beyond my own, 
the memory of those days comes back to me, and 
tells me that, loving me still in the fulness of your 
fame as you loved me in the hour of aspiration, 
you will not he unwilling to see your name united 
with mine upon these pages, which hut for your 
counsel and your sympathy would never have 
been written.” 


**THE ESTREAT'across THE DAN—FROM THE LIFE OF 
NATHANAEL GREENE. 

It was not the distance of the Dan which gave 
such absorbing interest to this retreat, for that 
was only a little over seventy miles. But the 
season was February, the worst month of the 
year, and the road lay through the red clay re¬ 
gion, always difficult for the traveller. Deep and 
slimy, hardening at night into a rough and broken 
surface, softening during the day into a heavy 
mire, and with horses’ feet and wagon tracks cut¬ 
ting into it all the way, every step was made with 
efforts equally exhausting to man and horse. 
These were obstacles which both armies would 
meet alike. But one army was well clothed, pro¬ 
vided with good shoes for marching, and good 
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blankets for sleeping, and a full allowance of good 
food. The other was clad, when clad at all, in 
unsubstantial garments, wholly unsiiited to the 
season, but partly supplied with shoes, with but 
one blanket to three men, and dependent upon 
their daily collections for provisions. 

Yet on this little army hung the fate of the 
South; and as men called to mind how Lincoln 
and Gates had failed, they trembled for Greene. 
How could he hope with such inadequate means 
to make head against the best of English soldiers, 
led hy the best of English generals ? How could 
he keep down the Tories, now that the royal 
troops were at hand to protect and incite them? 
How could he keep up the courage and stimulate 
the hopes of the Whigs, with the Tories at their 
doors to burn and kill? Arnold was in Virginia, 
at the head of a strong detachment. What was 
there to prevent him from cooperating with Corn¬ 
wallis, and crushing Greene between them? 
Never had there been a moment of deeper anx¬ 
iety. Never had the separation of north from 
south seemed so imminent. Neverhad men listened 
more eagerly for the steps of the courier, or 
weighed more earnestly the ground of their few 
hopes, and their many fears! My hopes,” writes 
Washington to Greene, “rest on my knowledge 
of your talents.” 

“We wait the receipt of further accounts with 
the utmost anxiety,” writes Major Shaw to his 
brother, when the news of Greene’s recroasing the 
Dan. reached the north. “ The present is a time 
of great expectation.” 

And now, like two champions eager to enter the 
bMs, the two leaders prepared themselves for the 
nnah sti^uggle. Oornwallis had refreshed his men 
hy ^at, had lightened their burden by the de- 
of his baggage, had divined, as he 
fondly thought, the intentions of his adversary, 
stood all prepared to dash boldly forward in 
TW^uit. Greene bad put his heavy baggage in 
?ffety; had taken all the necessary steps for rats- 
*hg the country in the enemy’s rear; had provided 
for the passage of the river, by collecting boats at 
different points, from whence, in a few hours, 
they could be brought together at the point he 
had chosen for a crossing place; and then, divid¬ 
ing his army once more, pushed the main body 
forward on the direct road to Boyd’s Ferry, and 
ordered the rest, seven hundred picked men, 
armed as light troops, to throw themselves in front 
, of Cornwallis, and give their companions time to 
cross the Dan. These seven hundred men con¬ 
sisted of “ the cavalry of the first and third regi¬ 
ments, and the Legion, two hundred and forty in 
all; a detachment of two hundred and eighty in¬ 
fantry, under Lieutenant-colonel Howard; the in¬ 


fantry of Lee’s Legion, and sixty Virginia rifle¬ 
men.” The command of this choice band was 
first offered to Morgan. But Morgan was almost 
helpless from ague and rheumatism, and re¬ 
luctantly declined. It was then given to Otho 
Williams. 

No sooner were his arrangements completed, 
than Greene put his troops in motion. It was the 
lOth of February. The main body set forward on 
the direct road to Boyd’s Ferry, The light troops 
under Williams threw themselves boldly in front 
of the enemy. Cornwallis, seeing a body of horse 
and foot before him, slackened his speed in order 
to bring his long line info closer order, and then 
moved swiftly and cautiously on. Williams, in¬ 
clining to the left, came out upon an intermediate 
road with the main army on his right, and Corn¬ 


wallis, who still supposing that Greene could only 
cross at the upper fords, wsxs confident of reach¬ 
ing them before him, on the left. Greene’s plan 
had succeeded fully. The movements of the main 
body were effectually masked by the movements 
of the light troops. 

And behind this mask, he pressed forward on 
the direct road to the ferry; his weary men bear¬ 
ing bravely np against jirivation and fatigue, 
marching all day, resting only part of the night, 
leaving their footprints in blood on the broken and 
frosty ground, with hut one blanket for three as 
they crouched around their bivouac fires, often 
with rain, sometimes with snow tailing upon their 
unprotected bodies, and chilled by the frequent 
passage of deep water-courses. The North Caro¬ 
lina militia lost heart, and by the third day all but 
about eighty of them had deserted, captains and 
majors going off with their men. “ You have the 
flower of the army,” wrote Greene to Williams; 
“do not expose the men too much, lest our situa¬ 
tion should grow more critical.” At four tlie next 
morning he writes again, “Follow our route, as a 
division of our forces might encourage the enemy 
to push us further than they will dure to do if we 
are together. I have not slept four hours since 
you left me, so great has been my solicitude to 
prepare for the worst. I have great reason to 
believe that one of Tarleton’s officers was in our 
camp night before last.” And thus resolute, 
watchful, and provident, he holds on his way. 

Meanwhile, Williams was bending all his ener¬ 
gies to mislead his adversary and retard his march. 
“Itis Greene’s rear,” thought Cornwallis, “and I 
have him in my grasp.” The British advance was 
led by O’Hara, the American rearguard by Lee. 
Both knew the nature of the stake, and both were 
equally resolved lo win it. Williams had weighed 
his chances well, and looked at the danger in all 
its aspects. While day lasted, it was a question 
of vigilance and speed. But with night came 
stratagems and surprises. Could the English 
general once get between the two divisions of the 
American army, they would both be at his mercy. 
Therefore, half of the light troops was put each 
night upon guard, while the other half snatched a 
hurried sleep. Six hours in forty-eight was the 
allowance; and so strong is sleep, that no sooner 
were the night guards set, than every man not on 
duty threw himself upon the ground wherever the 
order to halt found him, as if he grudged to lose 
a moment of his share. At three in the morning 
the whole body was again under arms, pressing 
forward to secure a tranquil breakfast, their only 
meal. 

And thus they held their way for three days, 
Cornwallis believing all the while that every step 
W'as bringing him nearer to the only point at which 
his adversary could cross. Little did he dream 
that the boats which Greene’s foresight and Car¬ 
rington’s diligence had provided, were already 
collected on the south bank of the Dan, prepared 
to receive their precious freight, and that Kos¬ 
ciusko was busy on the north bank throwing up a 
breastwork to cover the crossing. 

On the third day, Cornwallis changed his course, 
crossing with the main body into the high road to 
Di?:’s Ferry, the road held by the American light 
troops, part of Tarleton’s legion pressing forward 
till it came into contact with Lee. It was the first 
time that the two legions had met face to face, and 
in the sudden, sharp encounter, eighteen of the 
•English were killed and only two of the Americans. 
In the afternoon of the same day, Lee himself 
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barely escaped a surprise. The same afternoon 
Cornwallis discovered bis mistake, and saw that 
his nimble adversary was again about to elude his 
grasp. He crossed into the right road, the road 
to Irvin’s Ferry, and contitmed the pursuit. 

It was a quest ion of speed now. Lee and O’Hara 
were constantly in sight of each other, and more 
than once within musket shot. The marksmen on 
the legion flanks could hardly stay their hands at 
the tantalizing sight. But 'Williams’s stringent 
orders withheld them from a useless hazard. Yet 
wherever a water-course crossed the way or a de¬ 
file retarded for a moment the steps of the Ameri¬ 
cans, their pursuers would rush forward and try 
to throw themselves upon the rear. More than 
once the pursued paused and prepared themselves 
for an encounter. Soon, however, it became evi¬ 
dent that there was little to gain by such a waste 
of strength, and both parties held on their way at 
even pace as if they had been parts of the same 
army. 

Bay waned, and pursuers and pursued breathed 
more freely as they saw the grateful evening 
shadows deepen into night. “We shall get some 
rest now,” said the men. But Cornwallis still 
held on, and Williams dared not halt. The night 
was dark, the wind was cold, and a drizzly mist 
filled the air. Suddenly the cavalry in advance 
saw the tree-tops before them lighten up as with 
the blaze of many fires. As the van pressed for¬ 
ward, the flames grew brighter, and presently a 
long row of watch fires came into view. The 
hearts of the Americans sank within them. “ Alas, 
all this toil for such an ending! Has Cornwallis 
succeeded at last, and hemmed Greene in between 
the river and a superior army ? ” Then came a 
sudden impulse. “ If this is the main army, the 
army on which the safety of the south depends, 
we will throw ourselves upon the enemy, and buy 
our brethren’s safety with our blood.” The noble 
words passed from mouth to mouth, and reached 
the ear of Williams. He turned to Greene’s last 
letter. This had been his halting ground two 
nights before, and some friendly hand must have 
fed the fires till now. 

At last Cornwallis halted, and Williams, keeping 
far enough in advance to secure space for his vi- 
dettes and guards, gave the welcome order to rest. 
Fires were quickly kindled, and all who were not 
on guard laid themselves down by the grateful 
blaze, and slept with their arms by their sides. 
At midnight, Cornwallis was again a-foot, pre¬ 
pared for the final struggle. One more day and 
his triumph was sure. Therefore, putting forth 
all his strength, he drove in the American videttes, 
and pressed on. And ever in the dark, wet night, 
and over the broken and frost-bound roads, both 
armies held on their way cheerfully, for both knew 
that the end was near. Daylight found them still 
struggling through mist and mire, and many 
weary miles were passed before the order to halt 
was heard again. A much needed hour was given 
to each army for breakfast, and rest, and onward 
they pressed once more. Then, somewhat later, 
a horseman was seen approaching the American 
van at full speed. Breathless, with joyful haste, 
begrimed and bespattered with mire, he dashed 
up to Williams and handed him a letter. It was 
from Greene, written at two of the same after¬ 
noon. “The greater part of our wagons are 
over,” it said, “and the troops are crossing.” 
The welcome tidings passed swiftly from mouth to 
mouth, and then up went a shout — hurrah and 
hurrah—till the air rang with it. It reached 


the British army; and the British general, as he 
listened, must have found something ominous in 
the sound. Still he continued the pursuit. With 
eveninT'another missive came with the auspicious 
date, “ Irvin’s Ferry, 5 1-2 o'clock. All our troops 
are over, and the stage is clear. The infantry 
will cross here, the horse below. Major Hardman 
had posted his party in readiness on this side, and 
the infantry and artillery are posted on the other, 
and I am ready to receive and give you a hearty 
welcome,” 

That night the American army slept on the 
north bank of the Ban. It was long since they 
had slept so sweetly, and never had their spirits 
been lighter. And when they woke at dawn, and 
saw through the cold, gray air, the paling watch- 
fires of the enemy on the opposite bank, their 
hearts beat high with exultation; not merely that 
present doubt and fear were over, not merely that 
they could give rest to their weary limbs and sat¬ 
isfy to the full the cravings of hunger, but because 
their safety was the safety of the south, and in 
their own triumph they foresaw the triumph of 
their holy cause. OflBcer and soldier met witk 
radiant smile and beaming eye. Around every 
watch-fire there were tales of risks run, feats per¬ 
formed, and privations endured. Loud were the 
praises of Williams and his gallant light troops; 
earnest the commendations of Carrington, who 
had done staff duty and field duty through those 
anxious days, and done both so well. But louder 
and more earnest still were the expressions of 
their admiration for Greene, who had foreseen 
every danger, provided for every contingency, 
and inflicted upon the British arms the severest 
blow which they had received in the whole course 
of the southern war. 

Greene alone had no time for exultation. Even 
during the retreat he had found the time for writ¬ 
ing which he could not find for sleep; and no'W 
the last boat had hardly reached the shore when 
his pen was again at work. “ On the Ban River,” 
he writes to Jefferson, the same evening, “almost 
fatigued to death, having had a retreat to conduct 
for upwards of two hundred miles, manoeuvering 
constantly in the face of the enemy, to give time 
for the militia to turn out and get off our stores.’^ 

“The miserable situation of the troops for want 
of clothing,” he writes to Washington, “has ren¬ 
dered the march the most painful imaginable, 
many hundreds of the soldiers marking the ground 
with their bloody feet. The British army is much 
stronger than I had calculated upon in my last, 
I have not a shilling of money to obtain intelli¬ 
gence with, notwithstanding my application to 
Maryland for that particular purpose. Our army 
is in good spirits, notwithstanding their sufferings 
and excessive fatigue.” And to Steuben: “We 
have been astonishingly successful in our late 
great and fatiguing retreat, and have never lost 
in one instance anything of the least value.” 

When the tidings reached the North, W'ashington 
wrote; “You maybe assured that your retreat 
before Cornwallis is highly applauded by all 
ranks, and reflects much honor on your military 
abilities.” 


Greene's FiKST campaign at the south. 

And thus ended the first act of this cventfuJ 
drama. In December Greene had found the 
enemy in possession of South Carolina and Geor* 
gia,'which they held by a line of posts extending 
from the seaboard to Augusta and Ninety-Six; 
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'witk an army of 'between three and four thousand 
men in the field, and several hundred more in 
garrison, with large bodies of loyalists prepared 
to rise at their approach, and North -Carolina 
open to Cornwallis from the south, and to Arnold 
from the north. By a judicious division of his 
forces he had secured to himself the advantage of 
the initiative, and compelled his antagonist to en¬ 
gage in a series ef hazardous movements which 
gave the American arms one brilliant victory, 
lured the English general from his base, compelled 
him to fight a battle two hundred miles from his 
communications, on ground of his adversary’s 
choosing, and in which victory, producing all the 
results of defeat, left him encumbered with sick 
and wounded, in the.midst of “timid friends” 
and bitter enemies. Then North Carolina was 
freed from the presence of the enemy. Corn¬ 
wallis led his decimated battalions into Virginia, 
and ceased to be the immediate opponent of 
Greene. As time passed away, and events were 
seen in their mutual dependence, the Battle of 
Guilford was recognized as the turning point of 
the southern war. 

ANDEEW JACKSON DOWNING 
"Was bom at Newburgh, in the Hudson High¬ 
lands, October 30, 1815. His father was a 

nurseryman at that place, and died in the year 
1823. The family were in humble circumstances, 
and Downing’s education was confined to the 
teaching of the academy at Montgomery, near his 
native to^vn. At the age of sixteen he joined his 
brother in the management of his nursery. He 
formed soon after the acquaintance of the Baron 
de Liclerer, the Austrian Consul-General, and 
other gentlemen possessed of the fine country 
estates in the neighborhood, and began to write 
descriptions of the beautiful scenery about him, 
in the New York Mirror and other journals. In 
June, 1838, he married the daughter of J. P. De 
WinVEsq., his neighbor on the opposite side of 
the Hudson. His first architectural work was 
the construction of his own house, an elegant 
Elizabethan cottage. In 1841, he published his 
Treatise on the Theory and PrcLctice of Landscape 
O-ardening^ adofpted to M>rth America^ with a 
view U the Impro'cement of Country Residences^ 
with Mema/rTcs on Rural Architecture, It was 
highly successful, and orders for the construction 
of houses and decoration of grounds followed 
orders for copies to his publishers. He next 
published in 1845, The Rruits and Fi^xt 
Trees of Amer'ca, In 1846 he was invited to 
become the editor of the Horticulturist, a small 
monthly magazine published in Albany. He 
accepted the charge, and wrote an essay a month 
for it, until the close of his life. 

In 1849 he added Additional Jfotes and Mints 
to Persons alout Building in this country to an 
American reprint of Wightwick’s ‘‘Hints to 
Young Architects.” 

In 1850 he visited England for the purpose of 
obtaining a competent assistant in the large 
, architectural business which was pressing upon, 
him. He remained only during the summer, 


visiting with great delight those perfect examples 
of his art, the great country seats of England. 
In the same year appeared his Architecture of 
Country Houses; including Bes'gns for Cottages^ 
Faxm-dumse,% and Vdlas. In 1851 he was com¬ 
missioned by President Fillmore to lay out and 
plant, in pursuance of an act of Congress, the public 
grounds in the city of "Washington, lying near the 
White House, Capitol, and Smithsonian Institution. 
He was actively employed in this and other pro¬ 
fessional labors of a more private character, when 
on the 27th of July he embarked with his wife 
on hoard the steamboat Henry Clay for the city, on 
his way to Newport. As they proceeded down the 
river it was soon found that the boat was racing 
with its rival the “ Armenia.” It was too common 
a nuisance to excite alarm, until the boats were 
near Yonkers, when the Henry Clay was dis¬ 
covered to be on fire. In passing from the lower 
to the upper deck Mrs. Downing was separated 
by the crowd from her husband, and saw him no 
more, untiT his dead body was brought to their 
home the next day. He was seen by one of the 
passengers throwing chairs from the upper deck 
of the boat, to support those who had leaped 
overboard, and a little after struggling in the 
water, with others clinging to him. He was 
heard to utter a prayer, and seen no more. His 
Rural Essays were collected and published in 
1853, with a well w^ritten and sympathetic 
memoir by George "W. Ourtis, and “ A Letter to 
his Friends,” by Miss Bremer, who was Mr. 
Downing’s guest during a portion of her visit to 
this country, and a most enthusiastic admirer of 
the man and his works. 

Downing’s employments have undoubtedly ex¬ 
ercised a great and salutary infiuence on the taste 
of the community. His works, in which he has 
freely availed himself of those of previous writers 
on the same topic, have been extensively read, and 
their suggestions have been realized on many an 
acre of the banks of his native Hudson, and other 
fixvorite localities. His style as an essayist was, 
like that of the man, pleasant, easy, and gentle¬ 
manly. 

EDMUND FLAGG. 

Edmund Flagg is descended from an old New 
England firmily, and the only son of the late 
Edmund Flagg, of Chester, N. II. He was born 
in the town of Wiscasset, Maine, on the twenty- 
fourth day of November, 1815. He was gradu¬ 
ated at Bowdoin in 1835, and immediately after 
went to the "West with his mother and sister, 
passing the winter at Louisville, wliere he taught 
the classics to a few boys, and was a frequent 
contributor to Prentice’s “Louisville Journal.” 
He passed the summer of 1836 in wandering over 
the prairies of Illinois and Mis.-ouri, writing 
Sketches of a Trmeller for tlie “Louisville 
Journal,” which were afterwards published in a 
work entitled The Far West. 

During the succeeding fall and winter, Mr. 
Flagg read law with the Hon. Hamilton R. Gam¬ 
ble, now Judge of Hie Supreme Court of Missouri, 
and commenced practice in the courts. In 1838, 
he edited the “ St. Louis Daily Commercial Bul¬ 
letins’’^ and during that fall published The Far 
West in two volumes, from the press pf the 
Harpers. In December, he became connected 
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witli George D. Prentice, Esq., in the editorship 
of “The Louisville Literary Kews-Letter.” In 
the spring of 1840, in consequence of ill health, 
he accepted an invitation to pmctise law with 
the lion. Sargent S. Prentiss, of Yickshurg, 
Miss., a resident of that place. 

In 1842, Mr. Ela^ conducted the “Gazette” 
published at Marietta, Ohio, and at the same 
time wrote two novels— Carrero^ or The 
Frime Minuter^ and FrancU of Valois^ which 
were published in l^ew York. In 1844—5, 
he conducted the “ St. Louis Evening Gazette 
and, for several years succee<ling, was “ Reporter 
of the Courts” of St Louis County. In the 
meantime, he published several prize novels, 
among which were The JSoward Queen^ 
Blanche of Artois^ and also several dramas, 
successfully produced in the theatres of St. Louis, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, and iN'ew York. 

In the spring of 1848, Mr. Flagg went out as 
Secretary to the Hon. Edward A. Hannegan, 
American Minister to Berlin. The appointment 
afforded him an opportunity to travel over Eng¬ 
land, Germany, and France. On his return, he 
resumed his re-^idence and the practice of the 
law at St. Louis. In 1850, he received the 
appointment of consul for the Port of Venice, 
under the administration of President Taylor. 
He visited England and Wales, travelled through 
central Europe to Venice, and entered upon the 
duties of his consulate, corresponding in the 
meantime with several of the New York Journals, 
In the fall of 1851, he visited Florence, Rome, 
Naples, and the other Italian cities, and in 
November embarked at Marseilles for New 
Orleans. On his arrival, he proceeded to St. 
Louis, and took charge of a democratic newspaper 
at that place. 

In the following year, Ms la^yvork was pub¬ 
lished in New York, in two volumes, entitled 
Venice^ The Citf (f the iSea, It eomprises the 
history of that capital fmm the invasion by 
Napoleon, in 1797, to its capiti^tion to Radetzky, 
after its revolution, and the terrible siege of 1848 
and ’49. A third volume, to be entitled Forth 
Italy since 1849, is, we understand, nearly ready 
for publication. 

In 1858 and 18^, Mr. Flagg contributed a 
number of articles illustrating the cities and 
scenery of the West to the United States Illus¬ 
trated, published by Mr. Meyer of New York. 
Mr. Flagg has also written occasional poetical 
pieces for various magazines.* 

In 1858, Mr. Flagg was called to the head of 
a bureau in the Department of State at Wash¬ 
ington, by the late Secretary Marcy; and, in 
1856-7, as Chief of Statistics, prepared a “Re¬ 
port on the Commercial Relations of the United 
States with all Foreign Nations,” by order of 
Congress, of which 20,000 copies were publish¬ 
ed, in four quarto volumes, by that body. The 
character of this work may be inferred from the 
feet that the “ Cyclopaedia of Commerce,” since 
published by the Messrs. Harper, gives credit 
to Mr. Flagg’s report for some 400 pages of its 
valuable contents- Reports on the Cotton Trade, 
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and on the Tobacco Trade, as also numerous 
Annual Reports on Foreign Commerce, and on 
Emigration to tlie United States, prepared by Mr. 
Flagg, have made his name familiar to mercan¬ 
tile and commercial interests not only through¬ 
out the country, but in Europe. Rouber, the 
French Minister of Commerce, has pronounced 
the “ Commercial Relations ” unequalled by any 
work of the kind ever published; and the “ An- 
nales du Commerce ExUrieur^'* and the '‘'‘Jour¬ 
nal des Economistes'*'' have indorsed this judg¬ 
ment. 

Mr. Flagg is understood to have in manuscript 
ready for the press a work on Italy since 1849, 
and an historical novel entitled “The Last of 
the Military Templars.” 

CIIA.ULES BEANE, 

The son of Dr. Ezra Deane, a physician of Bid- 
deford, Me,, was born in that town in 1818. 
He studied at a classical school and at Thorn¬ 
ton Academy, in Saco, hut he early decided 
to enter on mercantile life, and at the age of 
nineteen came to Boston, where he was for 
many years a prominent merchant. Having 
retired from business, he has since been a 
resident of Cambridge. Many years ago* he 
formed a taste for the study of American, and 
particularly of New England, history. His col¬ 
lection of books formed in this period is one 
of the most valuable libraries in New England 
relating to its early history. Mr, Deane has re¬ 
ceived the honorary degree of master of arts 
from Harvard College; is a member of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society, and also a member of 
the chief historical and kindred societies of the 
country. He has printed several works for pri¬ 
vate distribution, Some Notices of 

uel Gorton The First Plymouth Patent 

(1854); A Bibliographical Essay on Governor 
Hutchinson''s Historical Publications (1857); 
Wingfield’'8 Discourse on Virginia (I860); Let¬ 
ters of Phillis Wheatley^ the Negro-slave Poet 
of Boston (1864). Mr. Deane has also edited 
Bradford's History of Plymouth Plantation 
(1856), and several volumes oi publications for 
the Idassachusetts Historical Society. 

**Mr. Deane has been the Recording Sec¬ 
retary of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
since 1864, and has edited six volumes of its 
Proceedings. lie is also a member of the Amer¬ 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, and in 1871 
he received the degree of LL. D. from Bowdoin 
College. 

In 1866 Mr. Deane edited a new edition, with 
an elaborate introduction and notes, of Captain 
John Smith’s earliest work, dated 1C08, and 
entitled, A True Delation of Virginia/^ The 
reading of this little black-letter volume while 
printing Wingfields Discourse on Virginia in 
1860, led him to suspect that Smith’s account 
of his rescue by Pocahontas, and only given in 
a hook published sixteen yeai*s later (1624), 
was an embellishment of the author. This 
opinion was intimated in a note to WingjUld^ 
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and was more elaborately stated in a note to the 
True Relation. 

Mr. Deane, Mr. S. F. Haven of "Worcester, 
and the Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D,, of Cam^ 
bridge, were appointed delegates in 18G(i to the 
Arehjeological Congress of Europe, by the 
American Antiquarian Society; but the -war in 
Europe delayed the session a year. Mr. Deane, 
while abroad, continued his historical investiga¬ 
tions, and on his return presented to the Society 
a verified copy of Jomard's edition of Sebastian 
Cabot’s Mappe Monde. He also contributed to 
their journal, and had privately printed at Cam¬ 
bridge: RemaTTce on Sebastian Cabots Mappe 
Monde. He edited the Records of the Council 
for JTew England.^ 1867, from a transcript pro¬ 
cured at the expense of the President of the So¬ 
ciety. In an able report presented on behalf 
of the Council in 1867, he urged upon archaeol¬ 
ogists the importance of a closer investigation 
of facts before attempting to construct theories 
thereupon. 

Mr. Deane has also communicated to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and superin¬ 
tended the private printing of, some valuable 
documents, with illustrative and historical notes. 
These comprise: The Last Will and Testament 
of Capt. John Smithy 1867, from a copy ob¬ 
tained at the Prerogative Office, Canterbury, 
England, with a reference to a visit made to 
his tomb at St. Sepulchre’s Church, London; 
A Sermon preached at Boston^ JTew England^ 
etc.y By the Re'o. John Wheelicrighty 1867, a 
celebrated Antinomian discourse preached in 
1687: The Seal of the Council for Eeio England^ 
in the form of a letter to Dr. Palfrey, so con¬ 
clusive in its identification that that author had 
an engraving of the seal imprinted on the title- 
page of the subsequent editions of his History; 
a Memoir of George Lirermorey 18G9; Memoir of 
Robert Waterstoiiy a Boston Merchant^ 1869; LEe 
Forms in Issuing Letters Patent hy the Crown 
of England^ 1870, a paper relative to the 
royal intention in granting the Massachusetts 
Charter of 1628-9; Governor Bradfords JDia- 
logu6y or Third Conference between some Young 
Mm bom in Few England^ and some Ancient 
Men which came out of Holland and Old Eng- 
landy 1870. Letter of Sir John Stanhope to Sec- 
retcury Da/cisony concerning Elder Brewstery 1871; 
Death of Mathew Cradochy 1871; General Wash¬ 
ington's Heoid Quarters in Cambridgey 1873; 
Roger Williams and the Massachusetts Chartery 
1874; Captain John Smith's Few England's 
TrialSy 1874. In 1870 he also wrote an introduc¬ 
tion to a new photo-lithograpliic reprint of the 
celebrated sermon entitled: A Sermon Preached 
at Plymouthy in Few Englandy Dec. 9, 1621: 
by Robert Owshrmny Boston, John K. Wiggin, 
1870. 

:RI0HARD H.DAKA, Jr.. 

The author of “ Two Yeai-s before the Mast,” was 
born at Cambridge in 1815. Hois the son of 
Richard H. Dana the poet. In his boyhood, he 
had a strong passion for the sea, and had he con¬ 
sulted his inclination only, would have entered the 
Navy. Influenced by the advice of his father, 
he chose a student’s life at home, and entered 
Harvard. Here he was exposed to one of those 


difficulties which college faculties sometimes put 
in the way of the students by their mismanage¬ 
ment. There was some misconduct, and an etibrt 
was made to compel one of the class to witness 
against his companion. Dana, as one of the pro¬ 
minent rebels, was rusticated. As it was on a 
point of honor, it wa^ no great misfortune to him, 
the less as he passed into the family, and under the 
tutorship of the Rev. Leonard Woods, at Ando¬ 
ver, now the president of Bowdoin—with whom 
he enjoyed the intimacy of a friend of rare men¬ 
tal powers and scholarship. On returning to 
Cambridge, an attack of measles in one of the 
college vacations injured his eye-sight so material¬ 
ly, that he had to resign his books. For a reme¬ 
dy, he thought of his love of the sea, and resolved 
to rough it on a Pacific voyage as a sailor, though 
he had every facility for ordinary travel and ad¬ 
venture. 

On the 14th of August, 1884, he set sail accord¬ 
ingly in the brig Pilgrim from Boston, for a voy¬ 
age round Cape Horn to the western coast of 
North America; performed his duty throughout 
with spirit, while the object of the voyage was 
accomplished in the traffic for hides, little think¬ 
ing while toiling on the cliffs and in the unsteady 
anchorages of California of the speedy familiarity 
whicn his countrywould have with the re¬ 
gion, and returned in the ship in September, 1836, 
to the harbor of Boston. 



In the year 1840, he published an account of 
this adventure in the volume Two Tears before 
the Masty a Personal Farrative of Lfe at Sea.* 
For this, he received for the entire copyright but 
two hundred and fifty dollars, a fact which shows 
the very recent low standard of American litera¬ 
ry property- A publisher now could hardly ex¬ 
pect so lucky a windfall. It was imniediately 
successful, passing through numerous editions, 
ing reprinted in Loudon, where the British Admi¬ 
ralty adopted it for distribution in the Navy, and 
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translated into several of tlie languages of the 
Continent, including even the Italian. It has been 
quoted, too, with respect for its authority on 
naval matters, by Lords Brougham and Carli&le in 
the House of Lords. 

The work, written out from his journal and 
notes of the voy.uge, was undertaken with the 
idea of presenting the ]dain reality of a sailor’s 
life at sea. In this, its main object, it has been 
eminently suceessfuL It has not only secured 
the admiration of gentle readers on shore, but, a 
much rarer fortune, has been accepted a^ a true 
picture by Jack himself A copy of the bo{)k is 
no unusual portion of the scant equipment of his 
chest in the forecastle. Its popularity is further 
witnessed by the returns of the cheap lending 
libraries in England, where it appears high on 
the list of the books in demand. The cause is 
obvious. The author is a master of narnitive, 
and the story is told with a thorough reality. It 
is probably the most truthful account of a sailor’s 
life at sea ever written. Its material is actual 
experience, and its style the simple straight-for¬ 
ward language of a disciplined mind, which turns 
neither to the right nor to the left from its object. 
It is noticeable, that in this universally reiid hook, 
the writer uses the technical language of the ship; 
so that the account is to that e.\tent sometimes 
unintelligible. On this, he makes a pi-ofound re¬ 
mark- I have found,” says he, ‘‘ from my own 
experience, and from what I have heard from 
others, that plain matters of fact in relation to 
cu'^toms and habits of life new to us, and de^crip- 
tions of life under new aspects, act upon the inex¬ 
perienced tliroiigli the imagination, so that we are 
hardly aware of our-want of technical knowledge.” 
It has, too, this advantage. A technical term can 
be explained by easy reference to a dictionai*y; a 
confused substitute for it may admit of no ex¬ 
planation. Good sense and good humor sum up 
the enduring merits of this book. It is life itselt* 
—a passage of intense unexaggerated reality, 

Mr. Dana had, after his return from abroad, 
entered the senior class at Harvard, troni which 
institution he was graduated in 1887, when he 
pursued his studies at the Law-School under 
Judge Story and Professor Greenleaf, His profi¬ 
ciency in these preparatory studies in moot courts 
and the exercises of his pen, showed his acute 
legal mind, and when he began to practise law 
his success was rapid. He was aided in maritime 
cases by the reputation of his book; while he 
employed his influence to elevate a much abused 
branch of practice, though in Boston it takes a 
higher rank from being pursued in the United 
States Courts. Bis practice is also extensive in 
the State Courts.* 

In 1850, Mr. Dana edited, with a preliminary 
preface, lectures on Art aiid Poems^ by Wa^h- 
ington AlUUm, 

His Seaman^8 Marmal is a technical dictionary 
of sea terms, and an epitome of the laws aftecting 
the mutual position of master and sailor. It is 
reprinted in England, and in use in both coun¬ 
tries as a standard work. 


* Tbe accoTiTitnf Bana in “Livingston’s American Lawyers,” 
Part iv. June 1852, contains references to his important cases 
up to the time when it was written. 


Of late, Mr. Dana has been prominently be¬ 
fore the public as a member of the Free-Soil 
party of Massachusetts, and in his vigorous op- 
podtion to the Fugitive Slave Law. His speech 
in the ease of the negro Anthony Burns, in 1854, 
is noticeable, not only for its acute analyris of the 
evidence offered, but for its clear picturesque 
statement. The life-like character of some of its 
descriptions—though no personal remarks were 
made on any individual—^inspired a cowardly, 
brutal street attack, in a blow struck at his head 
by a slung shot, which, had it varied a little, 
would have proved fatal. 

In a later case, an argument before the Supreme 
Court of Maine,tat Bangor, July 22, 1854, in an 
action brought by a naturalized citizen of the 
Roman Catholic faith, for injuries in the removal 
uf his child from the public school, in consequence 
of the parents’ rejection of the ordinary version of 
the Bible read there, and consequent interference 
with the school relations, Mr. Dana has pro¬ 
nounced not merely an eloquent, hut an able, 
legal, and philosophical argument in defence of 
the superintending school committee, and of the 
accepted translation of the Scriptures. His argu¬ 
ment was sustained by the judgment of tlie court 

In 1858, Mr. Dana was prominently engaged in 
the State Convention of Mas&achus€tt>. His 
course there, in the discussion of topics of enlarg¬ 
ed interest, determined his rank in the higher 
walk of his profession. 

We are enabled on this point to present ade¬ 
quate authority in a letter on the t-ul jcct from a 
leader in the Convention, the Hon. Rmus Choate. 

Boston, Sept 29, 1864 

Charles Scribner, Psq, 

biK—1 1 eceived some time since an inquiry respect¬ 
ing the position occupied by Mi. EaiiU in iLe Con¬ 
vention for levisiig the constitution of Massachu¬ 
setts; to which I w«uld have made an imniediate 
reply, but for an uigent ei gagen.ent 'When I was 
relieved from that, 1 unfoitunately bad overlooked 
your letter, which I have only just i:ow recovered. 

Ihe published debates of that body indicate quite 
well, though not adequately, the space he filled in 
ihe convention. He took a deep interest in its pro¬ 
ceedings; attended its sessions with gieat pur.ctual- 
ity, and by personal efibrt and influence, and occa¬ 
sional very efteetive speech, had a laige share in 
doing good and resistii g evil. He was classed with 
the majority in the body, consisting in a general way 
of those fiiendly to its convocation, and frieiidly to 
pretty extended and enteiprisii g schemes of chai ge; 
but on some fundamental questions he differed de¬ 
cidedly from them, and upon one of these—^that con- 
cernii g the tenure of judicial oflScc—^he displayed 
conspicuous ability and gieat zeal, and enforced witii 
persuasive and important effect the soui.dest and 
most conservative opinions. In general, there, as in 
all things, and in all places, he was independent, 
prompt, and fii m; and was universally esteemed not 
more for his talent, culture, and good sense, than for 
his sincerity and honor. I differed often from him, 
but always with pain, if not self-distrust, with no 
interruption of the friendship of many years. 

I am very truly, 

Your serv’t, 

Rtifds Choate. 


t 77/e Bible in Schools, Massachusetts Sabbath-School Soci¬ 
ety, Boston, 1855. 
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An article "by Mr. Dana, on the Memoir of the | 
Rev. Dr. ‘William Croswell, wliom he had defend- ! 
ed in an able and eloquent speech on an Ecclesi¬ 
astical trial in the North American Review 
for April,, 1854, may he mentioned for its feeling 
and judicious; estimate of a man to whom the Re¬ 
viewer stood in the relations of friend and parish¬ 
ioner. 

Mr. Dana is married to a grand-danghter of 
the Rev, John Marsh. His residence is at Cam¬ 
bridge, in the vicinity of the College, 

HOMEWABX) BOTJNl)---PEOM TWO TEAKS' BEFOBB THE HAST. 

It is usual, in voyages round the Cape from 
the Pacific, to heep to the eastward of the Falkland 
Islands; hut as it had now set in a strong, steady, 
and clear soutl-wester, with every prospect of its 
lasting, and we had had enough of high latitudes, 
the captain determined to stand immediately to the 
northward^ running inside of the Falkland Islands. 
Accordingly, when the wheel was relieved at eight 
o’clock, the order was given to keep her due north, 
and all hands were turned up to square away the 
yards and make sail. In a moment the news ran 
through the ship, that the captain was keeping her 
oi!i with her nose straight for Boston, and Cape 
Hoi’ii over her tatfi‘ail. It was a moment of enthu¬ 
siasm. Every one was ou the aleit, and even the 
two sick men turned out to lend a hand at the hal- 
ards. The wind was now due soutli-w.est, and 
lowing a gale to which a vessel close-hauled could 
have shown no more than a riugle close-reefed 
sail; but as we were going before it, we could cai'ry 
on. Aeeordiiigly, huiids were sent aloft, and a reef 
shaken out of the top-sails, and the reefed fore-sail 
set. When we came to mast-head the top-sail 
yards, with all hands at the halyards, we struck up 
“ Cheerily, men,” with a chorus which might have 
heeai heard lialf way to Staten Land, Under her 
increased sail, the ship dr>ve on through the water. 
Tet she could bear it well; and the Captain saug 
out from the quarter-deck—“ Another reef out of 
that foi*e top-sail. and give it to her!” Two hands 
spra.ig aloft; the frozexi reef-points and earings 
wei*e cast adrift, the halyards manned, and the sail 
gave out her increased canvass to the gale. All 
hands were kej>t on deck to watch the effect of the 
ehange.' It was aa much as she could well carry, 
and with, a heavy' sea astern, it took two men at 
the wheel to steer her. Bhe flung the foam from, 
her hows ; the spray breaking aft as far as the gang- 
wctey. She was going at a prodigious rate. Still, 
eveiything held. Preventer braces were reeved and 
hauled taut ; t.ickles got upon the backstays; and 
each .thing done to keep all snug and stro.ig. The 
captain walked the deck at a rapid stride, looked 
^oft at the sails, and then to windward ; the mate 
stood in the gangway, rubbi g his hands, and talk¬ 
ing aloud tO'the ship—^“lIuiTah, old bucket! the* 
Boston girls have, got hold of the tow-rope ly and 
the like; and we were on the forecastle, looking to‘ 
see how the spars stoo l it, and guessing the fate at 
which she was going;—^wlien the captain calletl out 
—Mr. Bmwn, get* up. the ; top mast studding-sail 1 
Wh^t she can’t carry‘she may dragl” The mate 
looked a moraent; but he wwld let no one be before 
Mm. in daring He sprang forward,—“Hurrah, 
men 1 rig out tlie top-nmt studduig-sail boom I Lay 
aloft,, and ITl send tlie rigging up to you!”—We 
sprang aloft into the top; lowered a girt-iine down, 
by wnicli we hauled up the rigging; rove the tacks 
and halyards; ran out tlie booui and lashed it fast„ 
and sent down the lower halyai'ds, m a preventer. 
It was a clear starlight night, cold and blowing; 


but everybody worked with a wilL Some, indeed, 
looked as though they thought the * old man’ was 
mad, but no one said a word. We had had a new 
tt>p-:na 5 t studding-sail made with a reef in it,—a 
thing liardly ever heard of, and which the sailors 
had ridiculed a good deal, saying that when it was 
time to reef a studding-sail, it was time to take it 
in. But we found a use for it now; for, there being 
a reef in the toi>sail, the studding-sail could not he 
set without one in it also. To be sure, a studding- 
sail with reefed top-sails W£« rather a new thing; 
yet there was some reason in it, for if we carried 
that away, we should lose only a sail and a boom; 
but a wnole top-sail might have carried away the 
mast and all. 

While Ave were aloft, the sail had been got out, 
bent to the yard, reefed, and ready for hoisting. 
Waiting for a good opportunity, the halyards Avere 
manned and the yard hoisted fairly up to the bMeks, 
hut Avheii the mate came to shake the catspaw out 
of the downhaul, and we began to boom-end the 
sail, it shook the ship to her centre. ^ The boom 
buckled up and bent like a whip-stick, and Ave 
looked every moment to see something go; but, 
being of the short, tough upland spruce, it bent like 
whalebone, and nothing could break ft The car¬ 
penter Siiid it was the best stick he had ever seen. 
The strength of all hands soon broi%ht the tack to 
the boom-eud, and the sheet was trimmed down, and 
the preventer and the weather brace hauled taut 
to take off the strain. Every rope-yarn seemed 
stretched to the utmost, and every thread of can¬ 
vass; and with this sail added to her, tlie ship 
sprang through the water like a thing possessed. 
The sail being nearly all forward, it lifted her out 
of the Avater, and she seemed'actually to jump from 
sea to sea. From the time her keel was laid, she 
had never been so driven; and had it been life or 
death with every one of us, she could not have borne 
another stitch of canvass. 

Finding that she would bear the sail, the hands 
were sent below, and our watch remained on deck- 
Tavo men at the wheel had as much as they could 
do to keep her Avithin three points of her course, 
for she steered as Avild as a young colt The mate 
walked the deck, looking at the sails, and then over 
the side to see the foam fly by her,—slapping his 
liands xipon Ms thighs and talking to the ship— 
“Hurrah, you jade, you Ve got the scent!—you 
know where you’re going And Avhen she 
leaped over the seas, and almost out of the water, 
and trembled to her very keel, the spars and masts 
siiapping and creaking—“ There she goes l-^-There 
she goes—handsomely I—As loiig as she cracks she 
holds!’—wliile we stood with the rigging^ hiid 
down fair for letting go, and ready to take in sail 
and clear away if anything Aveut. At four bells we 
hove the log, and she was going eleven knots fairly; 
and had it not been for the sea from aft Avhich sent 
the chip home, and threw her continually off her 
course, the log would havesliOAvn her to have* been 
going much faster. I went to the wheel Avitli a 
\mung fellow from the Kennebec, who was a good 
helmsman : and for two hours we had our hands 
full. A few minutes shoAved us that our monkey- 
jackets must come off; and cold as it was, we stood 
in our shirt-sleeves in a perspiration; and were glad 
enough to have it eight bells ami the Avhcol relieved. 
We turned ill and slept aswell as we couhl, though 
the sea made a constant roar under her bows, 
and washed over the forecastle like a small cata- 
raet- 

At four o’clock we were* called again. Tne same 
sail vfOti still on the vessel, and the gale, if there was 
any change, had iiicrcased a Uttlei, • No attempt was 
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made to take the stud<iiKg-sail in: and, indeed, it 
was too late now. If we had sbxrted anything to¬ 
ward taking it in, either tack or halyards, it would 
have blown to pieces and carried something away 
with it Tlie only way now was to let everything 
stand, and if the gale went'down, well and good; 
if not, something must go—the weakest stick or rope 
first—and then we eoutd get it in. For more than 
an hour she was driven on at such a rate that she 
seemed actual.y to crowd the sea into a heap before 
her, and the water poured over the sprit-sail yard 
as it would over a dam. Towards daybreak the 
gale abated a little, and she was just beginning 
to go more easily along, relieved of the pressure, 
when Mr. Brown, deteiiniued to give her no respite, 
and depending upon the wind’s subsiding as the sun 
rose, told us to get along the lower studding-saiL 
This was an immense sail, and held wind enough to 
last a Dutchman a week,—hove-to. It was soon 
ready, the boom topped up, preventer guys rove, 
and the idlers called up to man the halyards; yet 
such was still the force of the gale, that we were 
nearly an hour setting the sail; carried away the 
outhaul in doing it, and came very near snapping 
oT the swinging boom. No sooner was it set than 
the ship tore on again like one that was mad, and 
began to steer as wild as a hawk; The men at the 
wheel w'ere puffing and blowing at their work, and 
the helm was going hard up and hard down, con¬ 
stantly. Add to this, the gale did not lessen as the 
day come on, but the sun rose in clouds- A sudden 
lurch threw the man from the weather wheel across 
the deck and against the side. The mate sprang to 
the wheel, and the man, regaining his feet, seized 
the spokes, and they hove the wheel up just in time 
to save her from broaching to, though nearly half the 
studding-sail went under water; and as slie came to 
the boom stood up at an angle of forty-five degrees. 
She had evidently more on her than she could bear; 
yet it was in vain to try to take it in—the clewline 
was not strong enough; and they were thinking of 
cutting away, when another wide yaw and a come- 
to snapped the guys, and the swinging boom came 
in with a crash against the lower rigging. 1 he out¬ 
haul block gave way, and the top-mast studding-sail 
boom bent in a manner which I never before supposed 
a stick could bend. I had my eye on it when the 
guys parted, and it made one spring and buckled up 
so as to form nearly a half circle, and sprang out 
again to its shape. The clewline gave way at the 
first pull; the cleat to which the halyards were be¬ 
layed was wrenched off, and the sail blew round the 
spi'it-sail yard and head guys, which gave us a bad 
job to get it in. A half hour served to clear all 
away, and she was suffered to drive on with her 
top-mast studding-sail set, it being as much as she 
could stagger under. 

During all this day and the next night w:e went on 
under the same sail, the gale blowing with undi- 
miuished force; two men at the wheel all the time; 
watch and watch, and nothing to do but to steer and 
look out for the ship, and be blown along;—^until 
the noon of the next day—► 

Sunday^ Judy when we were in latitude 

60® 27' S., longitude 62® IE' W., having made four 
degrees of latitude in the last twenty-four hours. 
Being now to the northward of the Falkland Itiands, 
the ship was kept off, north-east, for the equator; 
and with her head for the equator, arid Cape Horn 
over her taffrail, she went gloriously on; every 
heave of the sea leaving the Cape astern, and every 
hour bringing us nearer to home, and to warm 
weather. 


This is the common English Bible, which has al¬ 
ways been used. It is not a ‘■"Proteslani Bible.” 
Great portions of the translation were made by men 
in the bosom of the General Church, before the Re¬ 
formation, by Wickliffe, Tyndale, Coverdale, and 
Matthew. Testimony to its accuracy has been boi*ne 
by learned men of the Roman Church. Leddes calls 
it “of all versions the most excellent for accuracy, 
fidelity, and the strictest attention to the letter of 
the textand Selden calls it the best version in 
the world.” As a well of pure English uiidefiled, as 
a fountain of pure idiomatic English, it has not its 
equal in the world It was fortunately—^may we 
not without presumption say providentially—trans¬ 
lated at a time when the English language was in 
its purest state. It has done more to anchor the 
English language in the state it then was than all 
other books together. The fact that so many mil¬ 
lions of each succeeding generation, in all parts of 
the world where the English langn^e is used, read 
the same gi*eat lessons in the same words, not only 
Keeps the language anchored where it was in its 
best state, but it preserves its universality, and frees 
it from all material provincialisms and patois, so 
that the same words, phrases, and idioms are used 
in London, New York, San Francisco, Australia, 
China, and India. To preserve this unity and stead¬ 
fastness, the Book of Common Prayer lias done 
much; Shakespeare, Milton, and Buiiyan have done 
much; but the English Bible has done ten-fold more 
than they alL 

From the common English Bible, too, we derive 
our household words, or phrases and illusti’sations, 
the familiar speech of the people. Our associa¬ 
tions are with its namtives, its parables, its his¬ 
tories, and its biographies. If a man knew the 
Bible iu its original Greek and Hebrew by 
hearty and did not know the comroon English ver¬ 
sion, be would be ignoiant of the speech of the 
people. In sermons, in pnblib speeches, from the pul¬ 
pit, the bar, and the platform, would come aHueions, 
references, quotations—that exquisite electrifying by 
conductors, by which the heart of a whole people 4 
touched by a word, a phrase, in itself nothing, but 
everything in its power of couductirg—^and all this 
would be to him an unknown world. No greater 
wrong, intellectually, could be inflicted on the chil¬ 
dren of a school, aye, even on tlie Roman Catholic 
children, than to brii g them up in ignorance of the 
English Bible. As v ell might a master iustract his 
pupil in, Latin, and send him to spend his days 
among scholars, and keep him in ignomnoe of tlxe 
words of Virgil and Horace, and Ciceix> and Terence 
and Tacitus. As a preparation for life, an acquain¬ 
tance with the common English Bible is indispen¬ 
sable. 

* # * « m ’ * m » 

If the Bible is not read, where so well can the 
principles of morality and all the virtues be taught I 
“ How infinitely superior,” says Maurice, “ is a gos- 
jiel of facts to a gospel of notions I ” How infinitely 
superior to abstract ethics are the teachiigs of the 
narratives and parables of the Bible 1 What has 
ever taken such a hold on the human heart, and so 
influenced human action ? The story of Jacob and 
Esau, the unequalled narrative of Josej>h and his 
brethren, Abraham and Isaac, Absalom, Naaman the 
Syrian, the old prophet, the wild, dx-amatie poetical 


♦ From the argumant in the schoolaasebefore.ibaSnpreniei, w 
CJonrtofMaineu 
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histories of Elijah and Elisha, the captivities of the 
Jews, the episode of Ruth, unsiii passed for simple 
beauty and pathos, ai d time ^\ould fail me to tell 
of Daidel, Isaiah, Samuel, Eli, and the glorious com¬ 
pany of the apostles, the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets, and the nohle a. my of inaityi*s. Where 
eari a lesson of fraternity and ecjuality be strtieh so 
deeply into the heart of a child as by the parable of 
Lazarus and Dives? blow can the tiue liature and 
distinctions of chai ity be better expounded than by 
the parables of the widow who cast her mite ii.to 
the treasury, and the woman with the alabaster box 
of piecious ointment? Can the piodigal son, the 
unjust steward, the lost sheep,.ever be forgotten ? 
Has lu^t the nanative of the hiinible biitb, the pain-’ 
ful life, the ignominious death of our Lord, wrought 
an effect on tiie world greater than any and all lives 
ever wrought before? even on those who doubt the 
miracles, and do not believe in the mystery of the 
Holy Incarnation, and the glorious Resuri ectioii and 
Ascension. 

Remember, too, we beseech you, that it is at the 
school alone that many of these children can read or 
hear these noble tenchings. If the book is closed to 
them there, it is open to them nowliere ebe. 

Kor would I omit to refer to the rending of the 
Bible’ns a part of the educalion of the fancy and 
, imagination. Whatever slight may be thrown upon 
these faculties by men eaiiiug Tiieinselves praetienl 
men, they are powerful agents in the human system 
which no man can neglect or abuse with impunity. 
Preoccupy, preoccupy the minds of the young with 
the tender, the beautiful, the rhythmical, the magni¬ 
ficent, the sublime, which God in his bounty, and 
wisdom t4)o, has poured out so profusely into the 
minds of his evangelists and prophets! Nowhere 
can be found such varieties of the beautiful and sub¬ 
lime, the miigaificent and simple, the tender and 
terrific. And all this is brought to our doors and 
offered to our daily eye. If the mind of the youth, 
girl, and boy is not preoccupied by what is inoi*al, 
virtuous, and religious, the world is ready to attack 
the fancy and imagination with all the splendor and 
seductions of se ise and sin. Their minds will have 
the food for imagination and fancy, and if they are 
not led to the Psalms, and Isaiah, and Job, and the 
Apocalypse, and the narratives and parables, they 
will find it in Shelley, Byron, Rousseau, and George 
Sand, and the feebler , and more debased novels of 
the modern press of Eranee. 

In 1859, Mr. Dana published a descriptive 
volume of travel, To Cuba and Bach, a Vacor 
tion Voyage, a Narrative of a brief journey in 
the island, made in the early months of the 
year (Boston, 12mo, pp. 288). It is a life-like, 
spirited account of what the writer saw, com¬ 
bining the results of thought and study with 
the vivid impressions of the hour. The follow¬ 
ing year he was again abroad, on an extended 
tour for the benefit of health, visiting California 
and the islands of the Pacific, thence by China 
and the route through the East to Europe. An 
occasional private letter, describing some of the 
more prominent incidents of his journey, found 
its way to the press, among which was an 
account and vindication of the missions in the 
Sandwich Islands, published in the N&m Yorh 
Tribune of May 28, 1860. 

Mr. Dana has from time to time published 
various legal opinions and addresses, delivered 
in the course of his practice at the bar, or in 
fulfilment of the public duties of an accom¬ 


plished citizen. The former include, in addition 
to those already mentioned, a Defence of Charles 
G. Daris, Esq., Charged with Assisting in the 
Rescue of Shadrach., a Fugitke Slave (1851); 
Speech on the Judicial Tenure, in the Constitu' 
tiojial Convention of MassucMisetts (July 13, 
1853); Speech on the Removal of Judge Loring, 
before a Committee of the J^egislature of Massa¬ 
chusetts (Boston, March 5,1855) ; Defence of the 
Rev. Isaac IL Kalloch (1857), tried in the Supe¬ 
rior Court of Massaclinsetts on a charge of 
adultery ; Argument in the Dalton Divorce Case, 
in the Supreme Court of Massac!lusetts (1857) ; 
and Enemy Territory, what the Supreme Court 
Decided in the Brize Causes (1864). Mr. Dana’s 
published political discourses or speeches are: 
A Speech at Cambridge^ Massachusetts, June 2, 
1856, upon the Outrage on Charles Sumner; A 
Speech (it Manchester, New Hampshire, on the 
State of National Affairs (Eebrnary, 1861) ; 
Speech at Faneuil Hall, on the Reconstruction of 
the Rebel States (June 21,1865), and The Faneuil 
Hall Address to the People of the United States, 
of tlie same date. In 1864 Mr. Dana published 
a Tribute to Judge Sprague, and on the 22d of 
February, 1865, delivered An Address upon the 
Life and Services of Edward Everett, before the 
municipal authorities and citizens of Cambridge 
(Cambridge, 8vo, pp. 70). The latter is in every 
way a noble and interesting performance, wor¬ 
thy of the distinguished occasion. M”!*. Everett 
is presented in this eloquent address, in the most 
important aspects of his character and services, 
with admirable candor and fidelity. The orator, 
who had differed from Mr. Everett at periods of 
Ms political course, does justice to the motives 
and principles which had governed his conduct ; 
while in a .series of picturesque illustrations, 
drawn from tlie history of liis times and points 
in Mr. Everett’s writings, he exhibits his subject 
in the most effective light. 

Mr. Dana's long continued and- consistent 
devotion to the cause of national freedom, set 
forth in the political speeches we have enumera¬ 
ted, is well known. He is a leading member of 
the Republican party, and was appointed under 
the administration of President Lincoln to the 
office of United States Attorney for the District 
of Massachusetts, which he held till 18C6. 

***' Mr. Dana received the honorary degree of 
LL. D.’from Harvard College in 1806. In the 
two following years he was lecturer on Inter¬ 
national Law in that University, and also a 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature. lie 
delivered a speech before the House of Represen¬ 
tatives of that State, in 1867, on the Repeal of 
the Usury Laws, which elaborately reviewed that 
intricate question of social policy, and aided in 
securing .tHe passage of an act repealing all 
usury laws, and fixing six per cent, as the legal 
rate, in the absence of a contract. It was 
printed by request of the members, and re¬ 
printed in Hew York, in 1872 (Cowan, McClure 
& Co., pp. 23). He was counsel for the United 
States against Jefferson Davis in 1867-8, and 
also delivered the argument for the Government 
before the U. S. Supreme Court in “The Prize 
Oases”—the leading case on war powers in 
civil war. 
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The eighth edition of Wheaton^» Elements of 
International Law was edited, with notes, by 
Mr. Dana in 1866. These notes were cited at, 
the Geneva Arbitration, in 1872, by couns< 1 on 
each side, and by the arbitrators. The United 
States Government also had one long note, on : 
neutrality laws, translated into French, and 
printed as a pamphlet, for the use of the arbi¬ 
trators. He also -wrote a letter in behalf of 
Italian unity, which, with other cognate letters 
and speeches, was printed by the friends of that 
cause in ]^ew York in a volume, entitled: Let¬ 
ters on Italian Unity and the Belatixe Rights 
of Italy and the GatJiolic Cfhurch^ 1871. 

As the copyright on Two Years Before the 
Mast which its author had sold twenty-eight 
years ago for a mere nominal sum, expired in 
1868, Mr. Dana renewed it in his own name, and 
published the first ^‘•Author’s Edition.” It con¬ 
tained an additional chapter, entitled ‘‘Twenty- 
Four Years After,” which gave an account of 
his revisit in 1860 to the scenes described in the 
book, and recorded the fact that the old ship 
Alert was burnt by the rebel cruiser Alabama, 
so that she “ passed, at her death, into the lofty 
region of international jurisprudence, forming a 
part of the body of the ‘ Alabama Claims.’ ” 

^CONDITION OP CUBA — FROM TO CUBA AND BACK. 

To an American, from the free States, Cuba pre¬ 
sents an object of singular interest. His mind is 
occupied and almost oppressed by the thought of 
the strange problems that are in process of solu¬ 
tion around him. He is constantly a critic, and a 
philosophizer, if not a philosopher. A despotic 
civil government, compulsory religious uniformity, 
and slavery, are in full possession of the field. He 
is always seeking information as to causes, pro¬ 
cesses and effects, and almost as constantly baffled- 
There are three classes of persons in Cuba, from 
whom he receives contradictory and irreconcilable 
statements; the Cubans, the Spaniards, and for¬ 
eigners of other nations. By Cubans, I mean the 
Criolios (Creoles), or natives of Cuba. By Span¬ 
iards, I mean the Peninsulares, or natives of Old 
Spain. In the third class, are comprised the Ameri¬ 
cans, English, French, Germans, and all other for¬ 
eigners. except Spaniards, who are residents on the 
island, but not natives. This last class is large, 
possesses a great deal of wealth, and includes a 
number of merchants, bankers, and other traders. 

The Spaniards, or Peninsulares, constitute the 
army and navy, the officers of the government in 
all departments, judicial, educational, fiscal and 
postal, the revenue and the police, the upper clergy, 
and a large and wealthy class of merchants, bank¬ 
ers, shopkeepers, and mechanics. The higher 
military and civil officers are from all parts of 
Spain; but the Catalans furnish the great body 
of the mechanics and small traders. The Span¬ 
iards may be counted on as opponents of the in¬ 
dependence of Cuba, and especially of her an¬ 
nexation to the United States. In their political 
opinions, they vary. Some belong to the liberal, 
or Progresista party, and others are advocates of, 
or at least apologists for, the present order of 
things. Their force and influence is increased by 
the fact that the government encourages its mili¬ 
tary and civil officers, at the expiration of their 
terms of service, to remain in the island, still 
holding some nominal office, or on the pay of a 
retired list. 


The foreign residents, not Spaniards, are chiefly 
engaged in commerce, banking, or trade, or are 
in scientific or mechanic employments. These do 
not intend to become citizens of Cuba. They 
strike no root into the soil, but feel that they are 
only sojourners, for purposes of their own. Of 
all classes of persons, 1 know of none whose situa¬ 
tion is more unfavorable to the growth and develop¬ 
ment of sentiments of patriotism and philanthropy, 
and of interest, in the future of a race, than for¬ 
eigners, temporarily resident, for purposes of 
money-making only, in a country with which they 
have nothing in common, in the future or the past. 
This class is often called impartial. I do' not 
agree to that use of the term. They are, indeed, 
free from the bias of feeling or sentiment: and 
from the bias generated by the combined action 
of men thinking and feeling alike, which we call 
political party. But they are subject to the at¬ 
tractions of interest; and interest will magnetize 
the mind as effectually as feeling. Planted in a 
soil where the more tender and delicate fibres can 
take no hold, they stand by the strong tap-root of 
interest. It is for their immediate advantage to 
preserve peace and the existing order of things ; 
and even if it may be fairly argued that their ul¬ 
timate interests would be benefited by a change, 
yet the process is hazardous, and the result hot 
sure; and, at most, they would do no more than, 
take advantage of the change, if it occurred. I 
should say, as a general thing, that this class is 
content with the present order of things- The 
island is rich, production is large, commerce 
flourishes, life and property are well protected, 
and if a man does not concern himself with po¬ 
litical or religious questions, he has nothing to 
fear. Of the Americans in this class, many, 
doubtless, may be favorably inclined toward an¬ 
nexation, but they are careful talkers, if they are 
so; and the foreigners, not Americans, are of 
course earnestly opposed to it, and the pendency 
of the question tends to draw them towards the 
present government 

It remains only to speak of the Cubans. They 
are commonly styled Creoles. But as that word 
includes natives of all Spanish America, it is not 
quite definite. Of the Cubans, a few are advo¬ 
cates of the present government,—but very few. 
The far greater part are disaffected. They desire 
something approximating to self-government. If 
that can be had from Spain, they would prefer it. 
If not, there is nothing for them but independence, 
or annexation to some other power. Not one 
of them thinks of independence; and if it be 
annexation, I believe their present impulse is 
toward the United States. Yet on this point, 
among even the most disaffected of the Cubans, 
there is a ^difference of opinion. Many of them 
are sincere emancipationists, and fear that if they 
come in at the southern end of our Union, that 
question is closed forever. Others fear that the 
Anglo-Saxon race would swallow up the power 
and property of the island, as they have done in 
California and Texas, and that the Creoles would 
go to the wall. 

It has been my fortune to see persons of influ¬ 
ence and intelligence from each of these chief 
divisions, and from the subdivisions, and to talk 
with them freely. From the sum of their con¬ 
flicting opinions and conflicting statements, I have 
endeavored to settle upon some things as certain; 
and, as to other things, to ascertain how far the 
debatable ground extends, and the principles which 
govern the debate. From all these sources, and 
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from my own observations, I will endeavor to set 
down what I think to be the present state of Cuba, 
in its various interesting features, trusting to do 
it as becomes one whose acquaintance with the 
island has been so recent and so short. 
******* 

To return to the political state and prospects of 
Cuba. As for those persons whose political opin¬ 
ions and plans are not regulated by moral princi¬ 
ple, it may be safely said, that whatever their 
plans, their object will not be the good of Cuba, 
but their own advantage. Of those who are gov¬ 
erned by principle, each man’s expectation or 
plan will depend upon the general opinion he en¬ 
tertains respecting the nature of men and of so¬ 
ciety. This is going back a good way for a test; 
but I am convinced it is only going to the source 
of opinion and action. If a man believes that 
human nature in' an unrestrained course, is good, 
and self-governing, and that when it is not so, 
there is a temporary and local cause to be assigned 
for the deviation; if he believes that men, at least 
in civilized society, are independent beings, by 
right entitled to, and by nature capable of, the 
exercise of popular self-government, and that if 
they have not this power in exercise, it is because 
they have been deprived of it by somebody’s fraud 
or violence, which ought to he detected and reme¬ 
died, as we abate a public nuisance in the high¬ 
way ; iC a man thinks that overturning a throne 
and greeting-a constitution will answer the pur¬ 
pose;— if these are his opinions as to men and 
society, his plan for Cuba, and for every other 
part of the world, may be simple. No wonder 
such an one is impatient of the inactivity of the 
governed masses, and is in a constant state of sur¬ 
prise that the fraud and violence of a few should 
always prevail over the rights and merits of the 
many — when they themselves might end their 
thraldom by a blow, and put their oppressors to 
rest — by a bare bodkin! 

But if the history of the world and the obser¬ 
vation of his own times have led a man to the 
opinion that, of divine right and human necessity, 
government of some sort there must be, in which 
power must be vested somewhere, and exercised 
somehow; that popular self-government is rather 
of the nature of a faculty than of a right; that 
human nature is so constituted that the actual 
condition of civil society in any place and nation, 
is, on the whole, the fair result of conflicting 
forces of good and evil—the power being in pro¬ 
portion to the need of power, and the franchises 
to the capacity for using franchises; that autocrats 
and oligarchs are the growth of the soil-; and that 
every people has, in the main, and in the long run, 
a govern menf as good as it deserves — If such is 
the substance of the belief to which he has been 
led or forced, he will look gravely upon the future 
of such a people as the Cubans, and hesitate as to 
the invention and application of remedies. If he 
reflects that of all the nations of the southern 
races in North and South America, from Texas to 
Cape Horn, the Brazilians alone, who have a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy, are in a state of order and 
progress; and if he further reflects that Cuba, as 
a royal province, with all its ^vils, is in a better 
condition than nearly all the Spanish republican 
states, —he may well be slow to believe that, with 
their complication of difficulties, and causes of 
disorder and weakness, — with their half million 
or more of slaves and quarter million or less of 
free blacks, with their Coolies, and their divided 
and hostile races of whites, — their Spanish blood, 


and their utter want of experience in the discharge 
of any public duties, the Cubans will work out 
successfully the problem of self-government. You 
cannot reason from Massachusetts to Cuba. When 
Massachusetts entered into the Revolution, she 
had had one hundred and flfty years of experience 
in popular self-government; under a system in 
which the exercise of this power was more gener¬ 
ally diffused among the people, and extended over 
a larger class of subjects, and more decentralized, 
than had ever been known before in any part of 
the world, or at any period of the world's story. 
She had been, all along, for most purposes, an in¬ 
dependent republic, with an obligation to the 
British Empire undefined and seldom attempted 
to be enforced. The thirteen colonies were ships 
fully armed and equipped, officered and manned, 
with long sea experience, sailing as a wing of a 
great fleet, under the Admiral’s fleet signals. They 
had only to pass secret signals, fall out of line, 
haul their wind, and sail off as a squadron by 
themselves; and if the Admiral with the rest of 
the fleet made chase and gave battle, it was sailor 
to sailor and ship to ship. But Cuba has neither 
officers trained to the quarter-deck, nor sailors 
trained to the helm, the yard, or the gun. Nay, 
the ship is not built, nor the keel laid, nor is the 
timber grown, from which the keel is to be cut. 

The natural process for Cuba is an amelioration 
of her institutions under Spanish auspices. If 
this is not to be had, or if the connection with 
Spain is dissolved in any way, she will probably 
be substantially under the protection of some other 
power, or a part of another empire. Whatever 
nation may enter upon such an undertaking as 
this, should take a bond of fate. Beside her iu- 
I ternal danger and difficulties, Cuba is implicated 
I externally with every cause of jealousy and con- 
' flict. She has been called the key to the Gulf of 
Mexico. But the Gulf of Mexico cannot be locked. 
Whoever takes her is more likely to find in her a 
key to Pandora’s box. Close upon her is the great 
island of Jamaica, where the experiment of free 
negro labor, in the same products, is on trial. 
Near to her is Hayti, where the experiment of 
negro self government is on trial. And further 
off, separated, it is true, by the great. Gulf Stream, 
and with the neighborhood of the almost unin¬ 
habited and uninhabitable sea-coast of Southern 
Florida, yet near enough to furnii^h some cause 
fur uneasiness, are the slave-states of the Great 
Republic. She is an island, too ; and as an island, 
whatever power holds or protects her, must main¬ 
tain on the spot a sufficient army and navy, as it 
would not do to rely upon being able to throw in 
troops and munitions of war, after notice of need. 

As to the wishes of the Cubans themselves, the 
degree of reliance they place, or are entitled to 
place, on each other, and their opportunities and 
capacity for organized action of any kind, I have 
already set down all I can be truly said to know; 
and there is no end to assertion and conjecture, 
or to the conflicting character of what is called 
information, whether received through men or 
books. 

JOHN WARD DEAN. 

John Ward Dean is the son of Charles Dean, 
and was born at Wiscasset, Maine, March 13, 

; 1815. He was brought np in Portland, and 
resided there till 1835. From 1839 to 1843, he 
resided at Providence, Rhode island, and since 
then in Boston, Massachusetts, and vicinity. 
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He las contributed considerable matter to the 
New^ England ^ EistoHcal and Genealogical 
Eegkter, and liis name is recorded among the 
editors of that journal. He edited the first and 
a portion of the second volume of the Historical 
Magazine, He has been recording and corre¬ 
sponding secretaries and treasurer of the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Society, 
and recording secretary of the American Statis- ’ 
tical Association. 

Among the papers which Mr. Dean has edited 
for the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Society, is a curious piece of ancient writing, a 
quaint picture of manners of a bygone day, 
A Declaration of Remarkable Providences in 
the Course of my Life, by John Dane of Ipswich, 
1682;” and a complete and valuable annotated 
account of the celebrated author of that remarka¬ 
ble poetic relic, The Day of Doom, The Rev. 
Michael Wigglesworth, his Memoir, Autobi¬ 
ography, Letters, and Library,” a few copies of 
which were printed separately for private circu¬ 
lation by Munsell, of Albany, in 1863. For years 
Mr. Dean was engaged in preparing a Memoir of 
the Rev. Nathaniel Ward, author of the “ Simple 
Cobbler of Aggawam in America,” with notices 
of his family, for which he has made most dili¬ 
gent researcli. Endowed by nature with a 
ready and retentive memory, having an ardent 
thirst for knowledge and a d'scriminating taste, 
Mr. Dean has, by consecrating every moment he 
could spare from a laborious calling to his 
favorite studies, acquired an amount of historical 
information such as few men of his age possess. 
The accuracy of his writings is acknowledged by 
those best acquainted with the subjects on which 
he employs his pen; while he is ever ready to 
communicate to others the information derived 
from his diligent researches and the advantages 
of his choice, well-selected library. 

**In May, 1870, Mr, Dean was chosen presi¬ 
dent of the Prince Society, of which lie was one 
of the founders, succeeding Mr. Samuel G. 
Drake, who had held the office from the forma¬ 
tion of the Society in 1858. He still continues 
at the head of this association of gentlemen, 
named in honor of Rev. Thomas Prince of Bos¬ 
ton, one of the earliest American antiquaries, 
and organized for the printing of rare works re¬ 
lating to America- In January, 1872, he de¬ 
clined a re-election as recording secretary of 
the American Statistical Association, having 
discharged the duties of that office for twelve 
years. Three years previously he received the 
degree of A. M. from Dartmouth College. 

The later writings of Mr. Dean comprise A 
Memoir of Em. Matha/niel Wa/rd^ Author of tTie 
Simple Gobbler of Aggawam in America (Albany, 
1868, Joel Munsell, 8vo., pp. 213); and Memoir 
of Eev. Michael Wigglesicorth^ Author of the 
Day of Doom (Albany, 1871, pp. 160), an en¬ 
largement of the article in the Historical and 
Genealogical Eegister, 

AKl?rA COKA MOWATT RITCHIE. 

Aitna Coea, the daughter of Samuel G. Ogden, a 
New York merchant, was born in Bordeaux, 
France, daring her father’s residence in that city. 
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Her early years were passed in a fine old chateau 
in its neighborhood, called La Casttigne. One of 
its apartments was fitted up as a theatre, in which 
the numarous children of the family, of which the 
future Mrs. Mowatt was the tenth, amused them¬ 
selves with dramatic entertainments, for which 
several of them evinced decided talent. The 
family removed a few years after to New York. 

Wffile yet a school girl, Anna, in her fifteenth 
year, became the wife of Mr. James Mowatt, a 
lawyer of New York, The story of her first 
acquaintance with her lover, who soon began to 
escort her to and from school, gallantly baring 
her satchel, and the courtship and run-away match 
which speedily followed, are very pleasantly told 
in the My’s autobiography. The only, reason for 
the elopement being the unwillingness of the couple 
to wait until the lady had passed seventeen sum¬ 
mers, they soon received the paternal pardon, and 
retired to a country re3ideace at Flatbash, Long 
Island. Here the education of the “ child-wife,” 
as she was prettily styled, was continued by the 
husband, several years the senior. Some plea¬ 
sant years were passed in Sunday-school teach¬ 
ing, fortune-telling at fancy fairs, “shooting 
swallows on the wing,” in sportsihan tramps 
through the woods, private theatricals, and the 
compo’.ition of an epic poem, Pelayo^ or the 
Cavern of Oovadonga^ in five cantos, which was 
publisheil by the Harpers, and followed by a satire 
entitled Eeviewers Emiewed., directed against the 
critics who had taken the liberty to cut up the 
poem. Both appeared as the work of “ Isabel.” 

Mrs. Mowatt’s health failing, she accompanied 
a newly married sister and brother in a tour to 
Europe. She wrote a play, Gulzara^ or the 
Persian Slave^ daring her absence, had appropriate 
scenes and dresses made in Paris for its represen¬ 
tation, and soon after her return produced the 
piece with great applause at a p^nty at her rea- 
dence, in honor of her father’s birthday. 

Meanwhile Mr. Mowatt had taken part in the 
speculations of the day, and a commercial revulsion 
occurring, was “ utterly ruined ”—Sk weakness in 



tiie eyes preventing him ffiom resuming his old* 
profession of the law. 
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The elder Yandenhoff had just before met with 
great success iu a course of dramatic readings, and 
the wife, castini^ about for ways and means of sup¬ 
port, determined to biing her dramatic talents 
into account in this manner. She gained her 
husband’s consent with some difficulty, and, pre¬ 
ferring the verdict of a stranger audience, gave 
her first reading at Boston, and with decided suc¬ 
cess?. She soon after appeared in New York, 
where she read to large audiences, but the tacit 
disapproval of friends and the exertions required 
brought on a fit of sickness, from which she 
suffered for the two following years. 

She next, her husband having become a pub¬ 
lisher, turned her attention to literature, and 
wrote a number of stories for the-magazines with 
the signature of “Helen Berkley.” These were 
followed by a longer story, The Fortune Hunter^ 
and by the five act comedy of Fa^lion^ which was 
written for the stage, and produced at the Park 
Theatre, March, 1845. It met with success there 
and at theatres in other cities, and emboldened its 
author, forced by the failure of her husband in the 
publishing business, to contribute to their joint 
support, to try her fortune as an actress. She 
made her first appearance on the classic boards of 
the Park Theatre, June, 1845, as Pauline in the 
Lady of Lyons, and pkyed a number of nights 
with such approval that engagements followed in 
other cities, and she became one of the most suc¬ 
cessful of “ stars.” She appeared in her own play 
of Fashion, and in 1847 wrote and performed a new 
five act drama, Arrmnd. 

In 1847 Mrs. Mo watt visited England with her 
husband, nnd made her first how to an English 
audience in the month of December, at Manchester. 
She was successful, and remained in England 
several years. 

In February, 1851, Mr. Mowatt died. After a 
temporary retirement, his widow wont through a 
round of farewell performances, and returned in 
July to her native land. In August she appeared 
at Niblo’s Garden, and after a highly successful 
engagement, made a brilliant farewell tour through 
the Union prior to her retirement from the stage 
at New York, in 1854. A few days afterwjirds she 
was married to Mr. William F. Ritchie, a gentle¬ 
man of Richmond, Va. 

In 1854 Mrs. Mowatt published the Autobio¬ 
graphy of an, Actress^ or Eight Years on, the 
Stage^ a rc(‘ord of her private and professional 
life to that date. 

** Since 1860 Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt Ritchie 
has resided in Europe—at Paris, Rome, Flor¬ 
ence, and afterward near London. Her later 
writings were: Mimic Life; or, Before andBe- 
hind the Gurtain^ a Series of Marratives, 1855; 
The Twin Roses, 1857; Fairy Fingers, a Novel, 
1865; The Mute Singer, a Novel, 1866; The ^ 
Glergymmi's Wife, and Other Slcetches, a Collec¬ 
tion of Pen Portraits and Paintings, 1867; ’and 
Italian Life and Legends, 1870. Mrs. Ritchie 
died at Twickenham, on the Thames, July 28, 
1870. 

Nay, rail not at Time, though a tyrant he he, 

And say not he (x>ineth, colossal in might, 


Our beauty to ravish, put pleasure to flight. 

And pluck away friezids, e’eu as leaves from the 
tree; 

And say not Love’s torch, which like Vesta’s should 
bum, 

The cold breath of Time soon to ashes will turn. 

You call Time a robber ? Nay, he is not so,— 
Wliilo Beauty’s fair temple he rudely despoils. 

The mind to enrich with its plunder he toils ; 

And, sowed in his furrows, doth wisdom not 
grow? 

The magnet ’mid stars points the north still to view; 
So Time ’mong our friends e’er discloses the true. 

Though cares then should gather, as pleasures flee 

by. 

Though Time from thy features the charm steal 
away, 

He’ll dim too mine eye, lest it see them decay; 

And sorrows we’ve shared, will knit closer love’s 
tie; 

Then I’ll Inugh at old Time, and at all he can do. 
For he’ll rob me in vain, if he leave me but you 1 


MAEY E. HEWITT. 

Maet E. Moore was born in Malden, Miissachu- 
setts. After lier fiitlier’s death her mother re¬ 
moved to Boston, where tlie daughter remained 
until her marriage with the late Mr. James L. 
Hewitt. She-has since resided in the city of New 
York. In 1845 Mrs. Hewitt published Songs of our 
'Land and Other Poems, a selection from her con¬ 
tributions to various periodicals. In 1850 she 
edited The Gem of the Western World, a holiday 
volume, and The Memorial, a volume of contribu¬ 
tions by the authors of the day, designed as a mark 
of respect to the memory of Mrs. Osgood. Mrs. 
Hewitt was lately married to Mr. Stebbins, of 
New York. In 1856 appeared The Heroines of 
History. 

H^r poems are marked by their good sense, 
hearty expression, and natural feeling. 

GOD BLESS THE MABIKEB. 

God’s blessing on the Mariner I 
A venturous life leads he— 

What reck the landsmen of their toil, 

Who dwell upon the sea ? 

The landsman, sits within his home, 

His fireside bright and warm; 

Nor asks how fares the mariner 
All night amid the storm. 

God bless the hardy Mariner! 

A homely garb wears he, 

And he goeth with a rolling gait. 

Like a ship upon the sea. 

He hath piped the loud “ ay, ay, sir I ” 

O’er the voices of the main. 

Till his deep tones have the hoarseness 
Of the rising hurricane. 

His seamed and honest visage 
The sun and wind have tanned, 

And hard as iron gauntlet 
Is his broad and sinewy hand. 

But oh I a spirit looketh 

Froni out his clear, blue eye, 

With a truthful, childlike earnestness. 

Like an angel from the sky. 
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A renturoTis life the sailor leads 
Between the sky and sea— 

But when the hour of dread is past, 

A merrier who, than he ? 

He knows that by the rudder hands 
Stands one well skilled to save; 

For a strong hand is the Steersman’s 
That directs liim o’ei the wave. 

TO MABY. 

Thine eye is like the violet, 

Thou hast the lily’s gi-ace; 

And the j^ure thoughts of a maiden’s heart 
Are writ upon thy face. 

And like a pleasant melody 
That to memory hath clung. 

Falls thy voice, in the loved accent 
Of mine own New England toi.gue. 

New England—dear New England!— 

All numberless they lie, 

The green graves of my people. 

Beneath her fair, blue sky. 

And the same hriglft sun that shineth 
On thy home at early morn, 

Lights the dwellings of my kindred. 

And the house where I was born. 

Oh, fairest of her daughters i 
That bids me so rejoice 
’Neath the starlight of thy beauty. 

And the music of thy voice— 

While memory hath power 
In my heart her joys to wake, 

I love thee, Mary, for thine own, 

And for New iigland’s sake. 

EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWOETH. 

Mrs. Soxtthworth is descended, both on the fa¬ 
ther’s and mother’s side, from families of high 
rank, who emigrated to America in 1632, and 
settled at St. Mary’s, where they have continn^ 
to reside for two centuries. She was born in 
the city of Washington, in the house and room 
once occupied by General Washington, on the 
26th of December, 1818, Her father, who had 
married in 1816 a yonng lady of fifteen, died 
in 1822, leaving his family straitened in re¬ 
sources, in consequence of losses previously in¬ 
curred by the French spoliations on American 
commerce. Her mother afterwards married Mr. 
Joshua L. Henshaw, of Boston, by whom Mhs 
Nevitte was educated. 

In 1841 she became Mrs. South worth. Thrown 
upon her own resources in 1843, with two infants 
to support, a dreary interval in her life succeeded, 
which was broken by the successful publication 
of her first novel, Retribution^ in 1849. She had 
previously published, in 1846, an anonymous 
sketch in the National Era, wita which the editor, 
Dr. Bailey, was so well pleased, that he sought 
out the writer, and induced her to write other 
sketches and tales of a similar kind. Retribution 
was commenced as one of these, and was intend¬ 
ed to be concluded in two numbers, but the sub¬ 
ject grew under the author’s hand. Every week 
she supplied a portion to the paper, “ until weeks 


grew into months, and months into quarters, he- 
tore it was finished.” During its composition 
she was supporting herself as a tearher in a pifb- 
lic school, and in addition to the entire charge of 
eighty boys and girls thus imposed upon her, and 
of one of her children who was extremely ill, 
was forced by the meagreness of her pecuniary 
resources to give close attention to her household 
affairs. Her health brake down under the pres¬ 
sure of these complicated labors and sorrows. 
Meanwhile her novel reached its termination, and 
was published complete by Harper and Brothers. 
The author, to use her own wonD, found her¬ 
self born, as it were, into a new life; found inde¬ 
pendence, sympathy, friemiship, and honor, and 
an occupation in wiiich she could delight. All 
this came very suddenly, as after a terrible storm 
a sunburst.” Her child recovered, and her own 
malady disappeared. 

The successful novel was rapidly followed by 
others. The DmertedL Wife wa^ published in 
1850; Shannondale and The Mother-In-Law in 
1851; GhilAren of the Me and The Foster 
Sisters in 1852; The Curse of Cifton; Old 
Meighborhoods and Few Settlements^ and Marh 
Sutherland in 1853, The Lost Heiress in 1854, 
and Hickory Hall^ in 1855. These novels dis¬ 
play strong, dramatic power, and contain many 
excellent descriptive passages of the Southern 
life and scenery to which they are chielly de¬ 
voted. 

**In 1872 Mrs. Southworth’s novels, issued 
in uniform style, numbered thirty-five volumes, 

SUSAN WAENEE—ANNA B. WAENEE. 

Miss Warxer is the daughter of Mr. Heniy 
Warner, a member of the bar of the city of New 
York. She has for some years resided with the 
remainder of her father’s family on Constitution 
Island, near West Pv)int, in the finest portion of 
the Hudson highlands. 



Miss Warner made a sudden step into eminence 
as a writer, by the publication in 1849 of The 
Wide, Wide World, a novel, in two volumes. It 
is a story of American domestic life, written in 
an easy and somewhat diffuse stylo. 

Her second novel, Q'ueechy, appeared in 1852. 
It is similar in size and general plan to The Wide, 
Wide World, and contains a number of agreeable 
passages descriptive of rural life. The heroine, 
Fleda, is introduced to us as a little gii*l. Her 
sprightly, natural manner, and shrewd American 
common sense, contribute greatly to the attrac¬ 
tions of the book. The “-help” at the farm, 
male and female, are pleasantly hit off, and give 
a seasoning of humor to the volumes. 

Miss Warner is also the author of The Lem and 
the Testimony, a theological work of research and 
merit, and of a prize essay on the Duties of Ame¬ 
rican Women. 

Miss Anna B. Waejtee, a younger sister of 
Miss Susan Warner, is the author of Dollars and 
Cents, a novel, as its title indicates, of practical 
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American life, published in 1853, and of a series 
of juvenile tales, Aniia Montgomery'ii B<>ohSheljt^ 
five volumes of which, Mr, Rutherford)e Ohilr 
dren^ Garl KrinTcen^ Sybil and Chrma^ Gasper^ 
and Hard MapU^ have appeared. 

** The later works of these two sisters have 
also a hold on popular favor. In 1860 they put 
both their pens to the writing of Say and Seal^ 
a story of the placid lives and love of a New 
England girl and a young divinity student. 

Miss Susan Warner has also written Hills of 
the Shatemuc ; The Golden Ladder^ a series of 
stories illustrative of the Beatitudes; The Old 
Helmet; Melhourm House^ with a continuation 
in Daisy. These have been followed by a series 
of four novelettes, treating of the daily life and 
trials of a Christian child: What She Gould; 
Opportunities; House in Town; and Trading. 
She is also the author of two volumes of The 
Word Series — Walks from JSden^ and Home of 
Israel^ to which her sister has contributed an¬ 
other, Star out of Jacob. 

Miss Anna B; Warner has published a second 
novel, My Brothers Keeper^ and some other at¬ 
tractive tales for the young. The Three Little 
Spades.^ full of pleasant chat about gardening 
and its romance; Stor ies of Vinegar Hill^ told 
by a Bible reader to the neglected children of a 
wretched hamlet; and Little JacFs Four Les¬ 
sons. Melody of the Twenty-Third Psalm^ and 
Wayfarimg Hymm^ Original cmd Selected^ ap¬ 
peared in 1869. 


CHESTNXnj GATHBMNO—FEOM QTTEECHT, 

In a hollow, rather a deep hollow, behind the 
crest of the hill, as Fleda had said, they came at last 
to a noble group of large hick^uy trees, with one or 
two chestnuts, standing in attendance on the out¬ 
skirts. And also as Fieda had said, or hoped, the 
place was so far from convenient access that nobody 
had visited them; they were thick hung with fruit 
If the spirit of the game had been wanting or fail¬ 
ing in Mr. Carleton, it must have roused again into 
full life at the joyous heartiness of FleJa’s exclama¬ 
tions. At any rate no boy could have taken to the 
business better. lie cut, with her permission, a 
stout long pole in the woods; and swinging himself 
lightly into one of the trees showed that he was a 
master in the art of whipping them. Fleda was de- 
lighteif but not surprised; for from the first moment 
of Mr. Carleton’s proposing to go with her she had 
been privately sure that he would not prove an in¬ 
active or inefficient ally. By whatever slight tokens 
she might read this, in whatsoever fine characters 
of the eye, or speech, or manner, she knew it; and 
knew it just as well before they reached the hickory 
trees as she did afterwards. 

When one of the trees was well stripped the 
yo^ung gentleman mounted into another, while Fleda 
set herself to hull and gather up the nuts under the 
one first beaten. She could make hut little head¬ 
way, however, compared with her companion; the 
nuts fell a great deal faster than she could put them, 
in her basket. The trees were heavy laden, and 
Mr, Carleton seemed determined to have the whole 
crop; from the second tree he went to the third. 
Fleda was bewildered with her happiness; this was 
doing business in style. She tried to calculate 
what the whole quantity would be, but it went be¬ 
yond her; one basketful would not take it, nor two, 


nor three,—it wouldn’t begin to, Fleda said to her¬ 
self She went on hulling and gathering with all 
possible industry. 

After the third tree was finished Mr. Carleton 
threw down his pole, and resting himscxf upon the 
ground at the foot, told Fleda he would wait a few 
moments before he began again. Fleda thereupon 
left otf her work too, and going for her little tin 
pail presently offered it to him temptingly, stocked 
with pieces of app)le-pie. When he had smilingly 
taken one, she next brought him a sheet of white 
paper with slices of young cheese. 

** No, thank you,” said he. 

" Cheese is very good with apple-pie,” said Fleda, 
competently. 

“ Is it said he, laughing. “ Well—upon that—. 
I think you would teach me a good many things. 
Miss Fleda, if I were to stay here long enough.” 

“ I wish you would stay and try, sir,” said Fleda, 
who did not know exactly what to make of the 
shade of seriousness which crossed his face. It was 
gone almost instantly, 

“ I think anything is better eaten out in the woods 
than it is at home,” said FledTa. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said her friend. “ I have 
no doubt that is the case with cheese and apple-pie, 
and especially under hickory trees which one has 
been contentling with pretty sharply. If a touch 
of your wand. Fairy, could transform one of these 
shells into a goblet of Lafitte or Amontillado we 
should have nothing to wish for.” 

* Amontillado’ was Hebrew to Fleda, but ‘ goblet’ 
was intelligible. 

“ I am sorry,” she said, “ I don’t know where 
there is any spring up here,—^but we shall come to 
one going down the mountain.” 

“ Do you know where all the springs are ?” 

“ No, not all, I suppose,” said Fleda, “but I know 
a good many. I have gone about through the 
woods BO much, and I always look for the spzdngs.” 

They descended the mountain now with hasty 
step, for the day was wearing well on. At the spot 
where he had stood so long when they went up, Mr. 
Carleton paused again for a minute. In mountain 
scenery every hour makes a change. The sun was 
lower now, the lights and shadows more strongly 
contrasted, the shy of a yet calmer blue, cool and 
clear towards the horizon. The scene said still the 
same that it had said a few hours before, with a 
touch more of sadness; it seemed to whisper “ All 
things have an end—thy time may not be for over 
—do what thou wouldest do—* while ye have light 
believe in the light that ye may be children of the 
light.’” 

Whether Mr. Carleton read it so or not, he stood 
for a minute motionless, and went down the moun¬ 
tain looking so grave that Fleda did not venture to 
speak to him, till they reached the neighboidiood of 
the spring. 

“ What are you searching for, Miss Fleda ?” said 
her friend. 

She was making a busy quest here and there by 
the side of the little stream. 

“ I was looking to see if I could find a mullein 
leaf,” said Fledn. 

“A mullein leaf? what do you want' it for?” 

“I want it.—to make a drinking cup of,” said 
Fleda; her intent bright eyes peering keenly about 
in every direction. 

“ A mullein leaf! that is too rough ; one of these 
golden leaves—what are they?—will do better; 
won’t it?” 

“ That is hickory,” said Fleda. “ No; the mul- 
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lein leaf is the best, because it bolds the water so 
nicely,—Here it is I —” 

Ai'd folJirg np one of the largest leaves into a 
most nrlist-like cup, she presented it to Mr. Carle- 
tom 

“ For me was all that trouble said be. “ I 
don’t deserve it.” 

“ You "wanted something, sir,” said Eleda. " The 
water is very cold and nice.” 

He stooped to the bright little stream, and filled 
bis rural goblet several timea 

“ I never knew what it was to have a fairy for 
my cup-bearer before,” said he, “ That was better 
than anything Bordeaux or Xeres ever sent forth.” 

He seemed to have swallowed his seriousness, or 
thrown it away with the mullein leaf. It was quite 
gone. 

“ This is the best spring in all grandpa’s ground,” 
said Fleda. “ The water is as go^ as can be.” 

“ IIow come you to be such a wood and water 
spirit? you must live out of doors. Do the trees 
ever talk to you? I sometimes think they do to 
me.” 

“ I don’t know—think I talk to them” said 
Eleda. 

“ It’s the same thing,” said her companion, smil¬ 
ing. “ Such beautiful woods I” 

“ W ere you never in the conntry before in the 
fall, sir?” 

“ Kot here—^in my own country often enough— 
hut the woods in England do not put on such a gay 
face, Miss Eleda, when they are going to be strippetl 
of their summer dress—they look sober upon it— 
the leaves wither and grow brown, and the woo<l8 
have a dull russet color. Your trees^ are true Yan¬ 
kees—they ‘ never say die!’ ” 


^THE FLOWER CflFTS — FROM THE THREE LITTtB 
SPADES. 

Nothing had been heard of little Bick Nobody’s 
garden for some time, and though Clover had 
been very anxious to see it, she had not dared to 
say a word. But one day, after the dry weather 
had passed by and the showers had come to make 
everything fVesh, Sam proposed they should take 
a walk that way and see Bick’s balsams. 

“ WeTl see if they look like yours, Clover,” he 
said. 

‘^Has Bick got any heart’s-ease, Sam?” said 
little Primrose. 

“ I think not.” 

“ThenPd better take him some,” said Prim, 
with a very grave face. 

“But you’ll kill the plants, dear, if you take 
them up now, when they are all full of flowers,” 
said Clover; ** or at least kill the flowers.” 

“ It’s only the flowers I mean to take,” replied 
Primrose, as gravely as before. “ I’ll take Dick 
a bunch of ’em.” 

“ What’s thatfor ? ” said Sam, putting his hands 
under her chin, and bringing the little sober face 
into view. 

“Because,” said Prim, “I’ve been thinking 
about it a great doal — about what mamma said. 
And if God asked me what I had done with my 
heart’s-ease, I shouldn’t like to say I’d never 
given Dick one.” 

“ Oh, if that’s aB,” said Lily, “I can pick him 
a great bunch of petunias. Bo’em good too — 
they want cutting.” 

While Lily flew down to her garden and began 
to pull off the petunias with an unsparing hand, 
Primrose crouched down hy her patch of heart’s- 
ease, carefully culling one of each shade and tint 
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that she could find, putting them lovingly together, 
with quite an artistic arrangement of colors. 

“Exquisite,” said Sam, watching her. Prim 
looked up and smiled. 

“Dear me, how splendid! ” said Lily, running 
up with her hands full of petunias; “but just 
look at these! What will you take, Clover ? ” 

“I think — I shall not take anything,” said 
Clover, slowly. 

“ Nothing! out of all your garden! ” said Lily. 
Clover flushed crimson. 

“ Pm not sure that Bick would care to have me 
bring any of my flowers,” she said, in a low voice. 
“May be I can find.—” And she hurried off, 
coming back presently with a half-open rosebud, 
which she quietly put in Prim’s hand, to go with 
the heart’s-ease. Then they set off. 

Bick, of course, was in his garden—he was 
always there when it did not rain, and sometimes 
when it did; and visitors were a particularly 
pleasant thing to him now that he had flowers to 
show. He welcomed them very joyfully, begin¬ 
ning at once to display his treasures. 

Gresit was the surprise of Lily and Primrose to 
see the very same flowers in Bick’s garden that 
there were in Clover’s. The beautiful camelia- 
flowered balsams, and the graceful amaranthus, 
and the showy zinnias. Even a canary-bird vine 
was there, fluttering over the fence. 

“But where did you get them all? ” cried Lily. 

“A lady,” said Dick. “She’s a good one, and 
that’s all I know.” 

“Where does she live ?” inquired Sam. 

“ Don’t know, sir,” said DicL “Nobody didn’t 
tell me that. Man that fetched’em—that’s the 
seeds and the little green things—he said, says 
he, ‘These be out of the young lady’s own gar¬ 
den,’ gays he.” 

“Young lady I ” said Lily. “ Oh, I dare say it 
was Maria Jarvis. You know, Clover, she’s got 
such loads of flowers in her garden, and a man to 
take care of’em, and all,”' 

But Clover did' not answer, and seemed rather 
in haste to get away, opening the little gate, and 
stepping out upon the road. And when Sam 
looked at her, he saw that she was biting her lips 
very hard to keep from laughing. It must have 
pleased him — Clover’s face, cr the laughing, or 
the flowers, or something — for the first thing he 
did,'when they were all outside the gate, was to 
put his arms around Clover and give her a good 
hearty kiss. 

Little Prim all this while had said scarcely a 
word, looking on with all her eyes, as we say. 
But when Prim was going to bed that night, and 
Mrs. May bent over her for a parting embrace. 
Prim said; 

“Mamma, I 'don’t think God will ever ask 
Clover what done with her flowers,” 

“Why hot?asked her mother. 

“Because,” answered Primrose, sedately, “I 
think he told her what to do with ’em—and I 
think she’s done it,” 

EMILY C. JtJBSOH, 

Miss Emily Chijbbxtck was bom at MbrrisviRe, 
a town of Centi'al New York. Soon after ceasing 
to be a school gir], with a view of adding to the 
limited means of her family and increasing her 
own knowledge, she became a teacher in a female 
seminary at Utica. It was with similar views 
that she commenced her literary career hyvmt- 
ing a few poems for the Knickerbocker Mag^ine, 
and some little books for children, of a religions 
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character, for the American Baptist Pnl.lication 
Society. In 1844 she sent a comninnieation to the 
New York Weekly Mirror, with the signature of 
“ Fanny Forester.’^ Mr. Willis, the editor, wrote 
warmly in favor of the writer, who soon became 
a frequent contributor to Lis paper. 



While passing the winter at Philadelphia with 
a clerical friend, the Rev. Mr. Gillette, Miss 
Ohubbiick became acquainted with Dr. Jiulson, 
the celebrated Baptist mission.nry. He had re¬ 
cently lost his second wife, and "applied to the 
young author to write her biography. Intimacy 
in the preparation of the work led to such mu¬ 
tual liking that the pair were married not long 
after, in July, 1846, and sailed immediately for 
India. They arrived at the mi^sionaries’ residence 
at Mplmain, where they resided until Dr. Judson. 
fell sick, and was ordered home by his physicians 
His wife was nnable to accompany him, and he 
embarked in a very weak state in the early part 
of 1850 for America. He died at sea on thq 
twelfth of April of the same year. His widow 
returned not long after, her own liealth impaired 
by an Eastern climate, and after lingering a tew 
months, died on the first of June, 1854. 

Mrs. Judson was the author of Alderbrooh^ a 
Collection of Fanny Forester's Village Sketches 
andt Foems^ in two volumes, published in 1846. 
A Biographical Sketch of Mrs. Sarah B. Judson.^ 
1849. An Oho of Domestic Verses., 1852, a col¬ 
lection of her poems; How to le Great^ Good., 
and Eappy^ a volume designed for children; a 
small prose volume. My Two Sisters^ a Sketch 
from Memory., and a number of other poems 
and prose sketches for various periodical^ The 
sprightliness and tenderness of Mrs. Judson’s 
early sketches gained her a reputation which was 
rapidly extended by her subsequent publications, 
especially by those embodying, in a simple and 
unostent?itioiis manner, her wider experiences of 
life as the wife of a missionary. The modest 


title of her collection of poems is an indication 
of her character, but should not be suffered to 
overshadow the merits of the choice contents of 
the book. 

One of the latest productions of Mrs. Judson’s 
pen was an admirable letter in defence of her 
children’s property in her deceased husband’s 
literary remains — a spirited and well-reasoned' 
assertion of the rights of literary property, 
called forth by the publication of a rival and 
nnauthorized biography. 

•VTATOHINa. 

Sleep, love, sleep! 

The dusty day is done. 

Lo I from afar the freshening breezes sweep, 

Wild over groves of balm, 

Down from the towering palm, 

In at the open casement cooling run. 

And round thy lowly bed, 

Thy bed of pain, 

Bathing thy patient head, 

Like grateful showers of rain. 

They come; 

While the white curtains, waving to and fro, 

Fan the sick air; 

And pityingly the shadows come and go, 

With gentle human care. 

Compassionate and dumb. 

The dusty day is done, 

The night begun ; 

While prayerful watch I keep. 

Sleep, love, sleep! 

Is there no magic in the touch 
Of fingers thou dost love so much ? 

Fain would they scatter poppies o’er thee now, 
Or, with a soft caress. 

The tremulous lip its own nepenthe press 
Upon the weary lid and aching brow, 

While prayerful watch I keep— 

Sleep, love, sleep! 

On the paged, spire 
. The bells are swinging, 

Their little golden circles in a flutter 

With tales tlie wooing winds have dared to utter, 

Till all are singing 

As if a choir 

Of golden-nested birds in heaven were singing • 
And with a lulling sound 
The music floats around, 

And drops like balm into the drowsy ear; 
Commingling with the hum 
Of the Sepoy’s distant drum, 

And lazy beetle ever droning near, 

Sounds these of deepest silence born, 

Like night made visible by morn; 

So silent, thiit I sometimes start 
To hear the throbbings of my heart, 

And watch, with shivering sense of pain, 

To see thy pale lids lift again. 

The lizard with his mouse-like eyes, 

Peeps from the mortise in surprise 
At such strange quiet after day’s harsh din; 

Then ventiires bmdly out, 

And looks about, 

And with his hollow feet, 

Treads liis small evening beat, 

Darting upon his prey 

In such a tricksy, winsome soii; of way, 

His delicate marauding seems no sin. 

And still the curtains swing, 

But noiselessly; 
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The bells a melancholy murmur ring, 

As tears were in the sky; 

More heavily the shadows fall, 

Like the black foldings of a pall. 

Where juts the rough beam from the wall; 

The candles flare 

With fresher gusts of air; ^ 

The beetle’s drone 

Turns to a dii^e-like solitary moan ; 

Night deepens, and I sit, in cheerless doubt, alone. 


ANNE CHAELOTTE BOTTA. 

Anne 0. Lynch was born at Bennington, Ver¬ 
mont. Her father, at the age of sixteen, joined the 
United Irishmen of his native country, and was 
an active participant in the rebellion of 1798. He 
was offer^ pardon and a commission in the Eng¬ 
lish army on the condition of swearing allegiance 
to the British government. On his refusal, he 
was imprisoned for four years, and then banished. 
He came to America, married, and died in Cuba 
during a journey undertaken for the benefit of his 
health, a few years after the birth of his daugh¬ 
ter. 

After receiving an excellent education at a la¬ 
dies’ seminary in Albany, Miss Lynch removed to 
Providence, where she edited, in 1841, the Rhode 
Island Book, a tasteful selection from the writings 
of the authors of that state. She soon after came 
to the city of New York, where she has since 
resided. 

A collection of her poems, choicely illus¬ 
trated, was published in 1848. 

In 1855, Miss Lynch was married to Mr. Vi- 





cenzo Botta, formerly Professor of Philosophy in 
the Royal Colleges of the University of Tnrin, 
and member of the National Parliament. 

** In 1860, Mrs. Botta pnblished the Rand- 
Book of Unwersal Idt&rature. This systematic 
and concise work, based on tbe standard crit¬ 
ical authorities, gives an attractive outline of 


the immortal authors and works of all ages and 
countries. 

Mr. Vicenzo Botta, Ph. D., who is now Pro¬ 
fessor of the Italian Language and Literature in 
the University of the City of New York, has 
printed: a Discourse on the Life^ Character^ and 
Policy of Count Cazour^ 1862; and Dante cm 
Philosopher^ Patriot^ and Poet^ with an Analy¬ 
sis of the Dizina Commedia^ Its Plots and 
Episodes^ 1865. He is the author of a work 
on Public Education in Germany^ written in 
Italian. 


THOUGHTS IS A. UBRAKT. 

Speak low!—tread softly through these halls; 

Here Genius lives enshrined; 

Here reign, in silent majesty, 

The nionarchs of the mind. 

A mighty spirit host they come, 

From every age and clime; 

Above the buried wrecks of years, 

They breast tbe tide of Time, 

And in their presence chamber here 
They hold their regal state. 

And round them throng a noble train. 

The gifted and the great. 

Oh, child of Earth! when round thy path 
The storms of life arise, 

And when thy brothers pass thee by 
With stern unloving eyes; 

Here shall the poets chant for thee 
Their sweetest, loftiest lays; 

And prophets wait to guide thy steps 
In wisdom’s pleasant ways. 

Come, with these God-anointed kings 
Be thou companion here; 

And in the mighty realm of mind, 

Thou shalt go forth a peer! 

^ . WITH FLOWERS. 

G^, ye sweet messengers, 

To that dim-lighted room 
Where lettered wisdom from the walls 
Sheds a delightful gloom. 

Where sits in thought profound 
One in the noon of life, 

Whose flashing eye and fevered brow 
Tell of the inward strife; 

Who in those wells of lore 
Seeks for the pearl of truth, 

And to Ambition’s fever dream 
Giv,es his repose and youth. 

To him, sweet ministers, 

Ye shall a lesson teach; 

Go in your fleeting loveliness. 

More eloquent than speech. 

Tell him in laurel wreaths 
No perfume e’er is found, 

And that upon a crown of thorns 
Those leaves are ever bound. 

Thoughts fresh as your own hues 
Bear ye to that abode— 

Speak of the sunshine and the sky 
Of Nature and of Goo. 

PARKE GODWIN. 

Paeke Godwin was born at Paterson, New Jer¬ 
sey, February 25, 1816. His father was an ofll- 
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cer of the war C)f 1812, and his grandfather a 
soldier of the Revolution. He was educated at 
Kinderhook, and entered Princeton College in 
1831, where he was graduated in 1834. He then 
studied law at Paterson, K J., and having re¬ 
moved to the West, was admitted to practice in 
Kentucky, but did not pursue the profession. In 
1837, he became assistant editor of the Evening 
Post, in which position he remained, with a single 
year excepted, to the close of 1853—^thirteen 
years of active editorial life. In February, 1843, 


Mr. Godwin commenced the publication of a 
weekly, political, and literary Journal, soineAvhnt 
on the plan of Mr. Leggett’s Plaindealer, entitled 
“ The Pathfinder.” Mr. John Bigelow, afterward 
associated with Mr. Bryant in the proprietorship 
and editorship of the Post, and the author of a 
volume of travels, Jcmaicd in 1850, contributed 
a number of articles to this journal. Though well 
conducted in all its departments, it was continued 
hut about three months, when it was dropped 
with the fifteenth number. During the period 
of Mr. Godwin’s connexion with the Post, be¬ 
sides his con'^tant articles in the journal, he was a 
frequent contributor to the Democratic Review, 
where numerous papers on free trade, political 
economy, democracy, course of civilization, the 
poetry of Shelley, an<l the series on law reform¬ 
ers, Bentham, Edward Livingston, and others; 
and the discussion of the subject of Law Reform, 
in winch the measures taken in the state of Hew 
York were anticipated, are from his pen. He has 
since written a similar series of pap'ers on the 
public questions of the day, in Putnam’s Monthly 
Magazine, with which he was prominently con¬ 
nected. In 1850 he published a fanciful illustrated 
tale, entitled Yala^ in which he turned his ac¬ 
quaintance with the quaint mythologies of the 
north, and the poetic arts connecting the world 
of imagination with the world of reality, to the 
illustration of incidents in the life of Jenny Lind. 
It is a succession of pleasant pictures constructed 
with much ingenuity. The volume was publish¬ 
ed in quarto with illustrations, by the author’s 
friends, Hicks, Rossiter, Wolcott and Whitley. 

Another proof of Mr. Godwin’s acquaintance 
with German literature, is his translation of 
Goethe’s Autobiography, published by Wiley in 
Hew York, and adopted by Bohn in London; and 
of a series of the tales of Zschokke. He has writ¬ 
ten besides a popular account of Fourier’s widt- 
ings, and a small volume on Gomtructim Demo- 
era>cy, 

Mr. Godwin published in 1858 a volume of 
Political Essays from contributions to Putnam’s 
Magazine, to which we have already made allu¬ 
sion. Since the discontinuance of that periodi¬ 
cal he has been employed in the preparation of 
a History of France^ the first volume of which, 
treating of “Ancient Gaul,” appeared in the 


spring of 1860. The author’s plan contemplates, 
he informs us in the preface, a narrative of the 
principal events in French history, from the ear¬ 
liest recorded times to the outbreak of the great 
Revolution of 1789. That a work to be publish¬ 
ed at intervals may possess a certain unity in the 
several portions, it is to be divided into periods— 
namely, Ancient Ganl, terminating with the era 
of Charlemagne; Feudal France, closing with 
St. Louis; France during the national, civil, and 
religious wars: France under the great ministers 
(Sully, Mazarin, Richelieu); the Reign of Louis 
XIV.; and the Eighteenth Century. In the 
preparation of the first portion the author has 
found ample materials in the publications of the 
Benedictines and the late eminent French histo¬ 
rians, of which he has availed himself with tact 
and industry. “Fortunately,” he says, “the re¬ 
proach addressed to America by the late Justice 
Story, I believe, that it contained no library in 
which a student might verify the notes of Gib¬ 
bon, is no longer deserved. There are now many 
libraries here, both public and private, in which 
this could be done, and, chief among them, the 
Astor Library of New York, to which the schol¬ 
arship of onr country owes a debt of endless 
gratitude.” The style of Mr. Godwin’s work is 
eminently picturesque and animated. It is writ¬ 
ten in a philosophic spirit, with minute attention 
to details in the illustration of all that is impor¬ 
tant in the progress of a nation from barbarism 
to civilization. 

** A new edition of Mri Godwin’s Cyclopedia 
of Biography was issued in 1865. He has also 
published Out of the Fast (Critical and Literary 
Essays), 1870. This collection of thoughtful 
and suggestive essays was made “out of the 
anonymous and desultory writing of many 
years.” These papers begin with an article on 
“ Bryant’s Poems,” contributed to the Demo¬ 
cratic Review in 1839, and end with that en¬ 
titled “Emerson on England,” in Putnam’s 
Magazine, 1856. Especially noticeable are those 
on “Journalism,” “The Last Half-Century,” 
“American Authorship,” and on Thackeray, 
Goethe, Ruskin, and Motley’s Dutch Republic. 
A similar issue of his political and social papers 
is contemplated. He has also in preparation 
the second volume of his History of France. 

At present (1878) Mr. Godwin is again asso¬ 
ciated with Mr. Bryant in the editorship of the 
New York Evening Post. 

^JOURNALISM — FROM OUT OP THE PAST. 

The community should require its editors to be 
intellectual men. By this we mean, men who 
should possess both power of thought and facility 
of expression. The first is needed because it is 
incumbent upon them to grapple with difficult 
questions; the second, because they are to make 
those questions plain to minds of every cast. All 
that interests men as members of a social and po¬ 
litical body — the measures of parties, the rela¬ 
tions of States, the merits of laws, the pretensions 
of artists, the schemes of projectors, the move¬ 
ments of reformers, the characters of politicians 
— all are, in turn, themes of newspaper contro¬ 
versy and remark. Politics, international and 
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municipal law, political economy, moral and social 
science, and the art of reading individual charac¬ 
ter, must be understood by the editor — and not 
only understood, but explained. He must have 
that clear insight into general principles, and that 
familiarity with details, which will enable him to 
speak with clearness, originality, and decision. 

Topics, moreover, are often sprung upon him 
with the suddenness of surprise — topics in which 
are involved the happiness of immense numbers of 
people, who look to him for information and guid¬ 
ance. His faculties, fully prepared and rightly 
disciplined, must be’at his command. He must 
stand ready, with argument, with illustration, with 
eloquence, to awaken the dull, to convince the 
doubting, to move the inert, and to instruct and 
interest the more enlightened. But, to do this 
effectually, he must be at once a patient thinker, 
a profound scholar, and a practised writer. He 
must have accomplished his mind by the observa¬ 
tion of mankind, by the reading of books, and by 
habits of quick and appropriate expression. He 
must, above all, be penetrated by that deep Chris¬ 
tian philosophy which estimates all questions in 
their bearing upon the most exalted and perma¬ 
nent interests of human nature. 

The community should require of its editors that 
they be firm and independent men. Force of will 
is no less necessary to them than greatness of 
thought. Few men have more temptations to an 
expedient and vacillating course. Regarded by 
many, and often regarding themselves, as the mere 
hacks of party, or mere instruments of gratifica¬ 
tion to prevailing passions, they are not expected 
to exhibit a fervent zeal in the prosecution of great 
ends. Like advocates paid by a client to carry a 
particular point, they are supposed to have ful- 
Mled their obligations when they have made the 
worse appear the better reason. In many in¬ 
stances, if they have succeeded in embarrassing an 
adversary, if they have covered an opponent with 
ridicule, if they have given a plausible aspect to 
falsehood, if they have assisted a schemer in im¬ 
posing upon credulous or ignorant people, if they 
have been faithful to the interests of their em¬ 
ployers, they are clapped upon the shoulders as 
serviceable fellows, and rewarded with a double 
allowance of governmental or mercantile patron¬ 
age. The notion that the press has a worthier 
destiny, seems hardly to cross their minds. That 
it should become a fountain of truth and moral 
influence; that it should take its stand upon some 
high and good principle, to assert it boldly, in the 
face of all opposition; that it should strive to 
carry it out with the earnestness of a missionary, 
with the self-denial of a martyr, despising as well 
the bribes of those who would seduce it, as the 
threats of those who would terrify it, acknowledg¬ 
ing no allegiance to any power but justice —in a 
word, be willing to face danger and death in the 
discharge of duty — is an intrepidity which, we 
fear, to most of the managers of public journals 
would seem to the last degree chimerical. Yet it 
is an end for which they should strive. No less 
than this should society require of them; nothing 
less than this can render them worthy of the trust 
which is committed to. their keeping. 

LAST HALF-CENTUBT — FROM OUT OF THE FAST.* 

The half-century which has just closed has been 
one of prodigious movement and significance. 
Seldom, if ever, has the world seen a fifty years 
of equal moment. Every day of it almost has 
195 


teemed with great events — with events not of 
transient or local, but of deep and world-wide in¬ 
terest. Those years have been fertile also in great 
men, and not in any single walk of human exer¬ 
tion, but in all departments, — in literature, phil¬ 
osophy, war, statesmanship, and practical enter¬ 
prise. . . . 

The last half-century, therefore, we call an age 
of great moment and significance — because it has 
been a time of grand events — a destructive, and 
yet a prolific period—in which so many things 
have gone out and so many other things come in, 
so many horrible errors and prejudices been killed, 
and so many new and beautiful truths born—that 
mankind, we believe, to the end of their days, will 
rejoice in this period. They will turn to it in after 
ages, as we now 4urn to the age of the Greek 
dramatists, to the Apostolic age, to the age of 
Shakspeare, to the Reformation, to the scientific 
years of the sixteenth century, etc , as to a great 
fructifying season of the race — when humanity 
was more than ordinarily genial, and shot up into 
new growths and blossomed into a more luxuriant 
bloom. Its mighty political changes, its varied 
and novel discoveries in science, its stupendous 
applications of art, the richness and universality 
of its literature, the spread and ramifications of 
its trade, and the lofty moral enterprises it has 
begun, are the characteristics of its eminence — 
the tokens and titles of its glory. . . . 

How many and what brilliant names pass before 
us when we recall the literary history of the period 
of time under review ? As we hurriedly travel 
down the vista, it seems as if our eyes swept the 
heavens when the night is glorious with stars. 
Each object is in itself a world, radiating from its 
single centre beams of many-colored light, while 
the whole, gathered into constellations, or poured 
along the skies in galaxies, floods the air with its 
illumination. Scott, and Wordsworth, and Byron, 
and Shelley, and Eeates, and Southey, and Cole^ 
ridge — and what multitudes of others, of scarcely 
inferior genius: Goethe, the Schlegels, Tieck, 
Heine, Hoffman, Freiligrath, Tegner, Chateau¬ 
briand, De Stael, De Genlis, Hugo, Lamartine, 
Sand, Guizot, Thierry, Michelet, Sismondi, Man- 
zoni, Carlyle, Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Hood, Emerson, Irving, Bryant, Hawthorne, and 
a host of lesser lights, many of them gone out, 
but the most of them still active in their various 
spheres of influence I Who shall compute their 
numbers; who estimate the amount and variety 
of the intellectual wealth they have contributed 
to the common treasury of the world; or who de¬ 
scribe the extent and intensity of the delight they 
have spread *? 

Modern literature, while it has degenerated in 
but a si :gle branch, falling short in its dramatic 
efforts, of the splendid execution of the Greek 
dramatists and of the noble vigor and pathos of 
the age of Shakspeare, has yet made the most 
rapid advances in almost every other. In the art 
of writing history, Niebuhr, Guizot, Arnold, and 
Macaulay have little to learn from Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Tacitus. Esthetics, or artistic 
criticism, has reached a depth of insight, and a 
breadth of critical principle which show an im¬ 
measurable puperioi'ity; while the century may 
be said to have originated the style of periodical 
writing, and the infinite fecundity of prose fiction. 
It is true, there had been Guardians, Spectators, 

* I’rom the New York Evening Post, Jan. 1,18S1. 
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Geutlemen’s Magazines, and Critical Reviews, be* 
fore the establisbmeut of the Edinburgh Review 
(1802), but they were mere penny whistles of 
thought and criticism compared with the trumpet 
blasts of our recent quarterlies. It is true, also, 
that Cervantes, Rabelais, Le Sago, Boccaccio, Bun- 
yan, Defoe, Swift, and Fielding had written stories 
before the mighty Wizard of the North began to 
pour out of his inexhaustible fount, that series of 
tales in which he almost rivals Shakspeare in the 
creation of character, and surpasses Lope Be Vega 
in fertility of invention. But the peculiar distinc¬ 
tion of our time is, that while those immortal nar¬ 
rators illustrated at distant intervals, and each by 
himself, the age in which he lived, the fruitful 
effort of Scott was but the beginning of an activity 
that has gone on widening and extending its influ¬ 
ences, until novels have become an article of daily 
production and daily luxury. Every well-educated 
man or woman is a reader of them; and almost 
every well-educated man or woman a writer- Ex¬ 
patiating over every subject — illuminating his¬ 
tory, science, government, and religion, as well as 
the manners and customs of all classes of the peo¬ 
ple— invading all realms of earth and air, and, 
at times, even the bottomless abysses, they have 
opened new worlds of thought and sentiment, and 
purveyed to millions of minds an infinite diversity 
of nourishment and pleasure. 

But, in addition to this rapid and multifarious 
development of certain kinds of writings, our age 
has witnessed the creation of an almost entire 
national literature. Germany, which in literary 
productiveness and vigor is now the foremost 
nation, was scarcely known to the rest of Europe 
at the beginning of this century. Saving Luther, 
and a few other reformers, her writers were mostly 
of a jejune and imitative class, who withered under 
an emasculate dependence on Roman and French 
models. But with the advent of Wieland, Lessing, 
Herder, and especially of Goethe and Schiller — 
nearly all of whose efforts date since the French 
revolution—her literature has expanded until it 
has finally become the most fruitful source of 
modern culture. In any one year now, it pro¬ 
duces more sound learning, more useful science, 
more genuine criticism, and more beautiful fiction 
than it was usual to produce in whole centuries 
before. 

Another striking peculiarity in the literary his¬ 
tory of the time is, that literary men of different 
nations are becoming more and more a^cquainted 
with all that is grand or beautiful in their respec¬ 
tive productions. The barriers of ignorance which 
formerly separated them are thrown down, and 
they begin to regard themselves, for the first time, 
as a real Republic of Letters, consecrated to the 
loftiest purposes, and laying up for all mankind 
an indestructible inheritance of Beauty and Truth. 
No Phre Bowhours, as Carlyle says, now inquires 
whether a German can possibly “possess a soul;” 
no Voltaire ridicules Shakspeare as a huge Oilles 
de Foires, or drunken savage; no English critic 
describes Goethe or Schiller as mere m«i ster-work- 
era in a great stagnant pool of indecency and dul- 
ness. The once exclusive treasures of the nations 
are thrown open to common possession, and the 
mind of each people, confessing the charadteristio 
worth of all the others, finds everywhere traits of 
excellence and nobleness. It finds that we all 
live by one human heart, and are advancing in 
different ways to the same great goal of human 
elevation. 


Yet the tendencies of' modern literature are 
shown quite as strongly by another fact, which is, 
that it aims to bect)me universal, both in the sub¬ 
jects it handles and in the persons to whom it is 
addressed. It seeks for its materials, as its re¬ 
cipients, on every side ; no longer confined to a 
narrow list of time-consecrated themes, it expands 
itself to broader and more general interests. It 
has learned the inestimable secret, that no object 
in the universe is unworthy of note, that nothing 
which concerns the human heart is either low or 
trivial or commonplace. It sees that every sprig 
which falls to the ground is connected with that 
wonderful Tree of Life, whose roots, ramifying 
through the earth, make the solid foundation of 
the globe, while its branches, growing year by 
year, reach up to the topmost heaven. It sees 
that every emotion in the meanest human soul is 
the emotion of an infinite spirit, susceptible of an 
infinite happiness or infinite fall. It reverences 
the whole of Nature; but, above all, it sympa¬ 
thizes with the whole of Man. It strives to reveal 
the betiuty and the grandeur there is in all exist¬ 
ence ; and to show how rich in delight and noble¬ 
ness are the lowly and the habitual, even more 
than the lofty and distant. Behind the realities 
of daily routine and toil, we are made to see an 
exhaustless ideal world, glorious in enchantments 
and fertile with every joy. Our homes and poor¬ 
est social duties are filled with dignity, and our 
mother earth, trodden and trailed in the dust as 
she has been, raised to her proper place among 
the planets of the skies. 

Consider, again, the unexampled rapidity with 
which literature has been diffused I Consider that 
the nineteenth century has been the teeming age 
of the printing-press—the age of cheap books 
and cheaper newspapers — the age when infant, 
and Sunday, and ragged, and free, and classical 
schools, have taught multitudes of all classes to 
read. In Germany alone any year’s book fair 
would exhibit more new publications than was 
contained in many an ancient world-famous library. 
One leading publisher now will often have upon 
his shelves a larger variety of books than would 
have supplied the reading of the world a century 
ago. Every day the groaning press pours out its 
thousands of volumes. Not light, trashy, or worth¬ 
less works; on the contrary, the best specimens 
of the best literatures of all ages. The choicest 
treasures of .ancient art — the ample tomes of the 
learned eras — the sacred classics of England’s 
ripest period—books of science, of research, of 
antiquities, of criticism, of philosophical inquiry 
and theological disquisition — mingled with an 
overwhelming profusion of travels, biographies, 
essays, poems, novels, pamphlets, and tracts — are 
issued and reissued till one wonders how the 
world contains them all. "What books fail to hold, 
overflows into the periodical and the newspaper. 
A single print now will circulate among its fifty 
thousand subscribers, and be read daily by twice 
that number of persons; yet there are hundreds 
of these penny prints. A single religious society 
will send the words of Paul or John to a greater 
number of minds in seven days than Paul or John 
could have preached to had they preached inces¬ 
santly for seven times seven years. All the pul¬ 
pits in the city do not address, once a week, a 
congregation as large as that daily addressed by 

I half a* dozen editors. So swift and prolific, in 
short, are the multiplying energies of the press, 
that it alone would have placed the people of the 
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Nineteenth Century in possession of a power more 
tremendous than was ever before wielded by our 
race. . . . 


JOHN O. SAXE. 

John G.. Saxe was born at Highgate, Franhlin 
County, Vermont, June 3, 1816. He was gra¬ 
duated at Middiebury College in 1839, studied 
law, was admitted to the bar, and has since been 
engaged in the practice of the profession in his 
native State. 





In 1849 Mr. Saxe published a volume of Foeim 
including Progress^ a Satire^ originally delivered 
at a college commencement, and a number of 
shorter pieces, many of which had previously ap¬ 
peared in the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

In the same year Mr. Saxe delivered a poem on 
2%e Time^ before the Boston Mercantile Library 
Association. This production is included in the 
enlarged edition of his volume, in 1852. He has 
since frequently appeared before the public on 
college and other anniversaries, as the poet of the 
occasion, well armed with the light artillery of 
jest and epignim. In the summer of 1855 he pro¬ 
nounced a brilliant poem on Literature and the 
Time*?, at the Second Anniversary of the Associate 
Alumni of the Free Academy in New York. 


SHTHE OF THE HAIL. 

Singing through the forests. 
Battling over ridges,' 

Shooting under arches. 

Bumbling over bridges. 
Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzzing o’er the vale,— 

Bless me ! this is pleasant, 
Biding on the rail I 

Men of different " stations” 

Iti the eye of Fame, 


Here are very quickly 
Coming to the same. 

High and lowly people. 

Birds of every feather. 

On a common level 
Travelling together! 

Gentleman in shorts. 

Looming very tall; 

Gentleman at large; 

Talking very small • 

Gentleman in tights, 

With a loose-ish mien; 
Gentleman in gray, 

Looking rather green. 

Gentleman quite old, 

Asking for the news; 
Gentleman in biack, 

In a fit of blues; 

Gentleman in claret, 

Sober as a vicar; 

Gentleman in Tweed, 

Dreadfully in liquor I 

Stranger on the right. 

Looking very sunny. 

Obviously reading 

Something rather funny. 

Now the smiles are thicker. 
Wonder what they mean f 
Faith, he’s got the Knickee- 
Bookee Magazine I 

Stranger on the left, 

Closing up his peepers. 

Now he snores amain. 

Like the Seven Sleepers; 

At his feet a volume 
Gives the explanation. 

How the man grew stupid 
From Association i” 

Ancient maiden lady 
Anxiously remark. 

That there must be peril 
*Mong so many sparks; 

Boguish looking fellow, 
q’urning to the stranger. 

Says it’s his opinion 
She is out of danger I 

Woman with her baby. 

Sitting vis-a-vis; 

Baby keeps a squalling, 

AVoman looks at me; 

Asks about the distance. 

Says it’s tiresome talking; 
Noises of the cars 
Are so very shockingl 

Market woman careful 
Of the precious casket. 
Knowing eggs are eggs. 

Tightly holds her basket; 
Feeling that a smash, 

If it came, would surely 
Send her eggs to pot 
Bather prematurely! 

Singing through the forests. 
Battling over ridges, 

Shooting under arch^es. 

Bumbling over bridges. 
Whizzing through the mountains, 
Buzziiig'o’er the vale; 

Bless me I this is pleasant, 

Biding on the raill 
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Bomswr TO a clam. 

Dim tacent damsxA, 

Inglorious friend! most confident I am 
Thy life is one of very little ease; 

Albeit men mock thee "with thy similes 
And prate of beirig “ happy as a clam!” 

What though thy shell protects thy fragile head 
From the sharp bailiffs of the briny sea? 

Thy valves are, sure, no safety-valves to thee. 
While rakes are free to desecrate thy bed, 

And bear thee off,—as foemen take theii spoil. 

Far from thy friends and family to roam: 

Forced, like a Hessian, from thy native home. 

To meet destruction in a foreign broil! 

Though thou art tender, yet thy humble bard 
Declares, 0 clam I thy case is shocking hard! 

UY BOTHOOD, 

Ah me! those joyous days are gone I 
I little dreamt, till they were flown. 

How fleeting were the hours! 

For, lest he break the pleasing spell. 

Time bears for youth a muffled bell. 

And hides his face in flowers! 

Ah! well I mind me of the days, 

StiU bright in memory’s flattering rays 
When all was fair and new; 

When knaves were only found in books, 

And friends were known by friendly looks. 

And love was always true I 

While yet of sin I scarcely dreamed, 

And everything was what it seemed, 

And all too bright for choice; 

When fays were wont to guard my sleep 
And Crusoe still could make me weep. 

And Santaclaus, rejoice! 

When heaven was pictured to my thought, 

(In spite of all my mother taught 
Of happiness serene) 

A theatre of boyish plays— 

One glorious round of holidays, 

Without a school between! 

Ah me! these joyous days are gone ; 

I little dreamt till they were flown. 

How fleeting were the hours! 

For, lest he break the pleasing.spell. 

Time bears for youth a muffled bell. 

And hides his face in flowers I 

A new volume of poems was published by 
Mr. Saxe, at Boston, in 1860, entitled, The 
Money-King^ and other Teems. Its chief con¬ 
tents are the Phi Beta Kappa poem, delivered 
at Yale College, in 1854, which gives name to 
the book ; a poem, “The Press,” recited before 
the literary societies of Brown University, the 
following year; several humorous narratives, 
and a collection of those pleasant lyrics, for the 
production of which the author is so well known 
to the public. This volume is dedicated to Mrs. 
George P. Marsh, “ a lady endowed with the 
best gifts of nature and culture, and adorned 
with all womanly graces.” From tlie preface, 
we learn that Mr. Saxe’s previous collection of 
his poems, published ten years before, had 
passed in that time through sixteen editions. Mr. 
Saxe has since published GleT^er Stories of Many 
Nations, Rendered in Rhyme (small 4to, hlustra- 
ted), a volume of Humorous and Satirical Poems 
and a complete cabinet edition of his Poetical 
Worlcs, 


**rn 1866 appeared The Masquerade, and Other 
Poems, a series of sparkling poems, sonnets, and 
epigrams, chiefly in the humorous vein. Fables 
and Legends of Many Countries^ Rendered in 
Rhyme, followed six years later. This work, 
“dedicated to my three daughters,” was similar 
in spirit and execution to Clever Stories, pre¬ 
serving many droll anecdotes, with occasionally 
a pungent moral, in as inimitable verses. A 
choice edition of Mr. Saxe’s Poetical Worlcs was 
issued in 1868, and another (the “Highgate 
Edition”), with his latest additions and cor¬ 
rections, in 18^0. A “Diamond Edition ” of his 
Poems was issued three years later, on the basis 
of the thirty-ninth edition; and also “ The Proud 
Miss McBride,” as a holiday brochure, illustrated 
by Hoppin. Since Mr. Saxe quitted journalism, 
in 1858, he has devoted his time wholly to lit¬ 
erature and lecturing. 


^MY CASTUB m SPAIN. 

There’s a castle in Spain, very charming to see, 
Though built without money or toil; 

Of this handsome estate I am owner in fee, 

And paramount lord of the soil; 

And oft as I may I’m acoustoned to go 
And live, like a king, in my ^kiiish Chateau I 

There’s a dame most bewitchingly rounded and 
ripe, 

"Whose wishes are never absurd; 

Who doesn’t object to my smoking a pipe, 

Nor insist on the ultimate word*; 

In short, she’s the pink of perfection, you know, 
And she lives, like a queen, in my Spanish 
Chateau! 

I’ve a family too ; the delightfulest girls. 

And a bevy of beautiful boys; 

All quite the reverse of those juvenile churls, 
Whose pleasure is mischief and noise; 

No modern Cornelia might venture to show 
Such jewels as those in my Spanish Chateau! 

I have servants who seek their contentment in 
mine. 

And always mind what they are at; 

Who never embezzle the sugar and wine, 

And slander the innocent cat; 

Neither saucy, nor careless, nor stupidly slow, 
Are the servants who wait in my Spanish 
Chateau! 

I have pleasant companions; most affable folk, 
And each with the heart of a brother; 

Keen wits who enjoy an antagonist’s joke ; 

And beauties who’re fond of each other; 

Such people, indeed, as you never may know, 
Unless you should come to my Spanish Chateau! 

I have friends, whose commission for wearing the 
name, 

In kindness unfailing, is shown ; 

Who pay to another the duty they claim, 

And deem liis successes their own ; 

Who joy in his gladness, and weep at his woe, 
You’ll find them (where else?) in my Spanish 
Chateau! 

“ O si sic semper ! ” I oftentimes say, 

(Though ’tis idle, I know, to complain,) 

To think that again I must force me away 
From my beautiful castle in Spain I 
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Ah! would that my stars had determined it so 
I miglit live the year round in my Spanish 
Ch^iteau! 

^ EGO ET ECHO — A PHANTASY. 

I asked of Echo, t’ other day, 

(Whose words are few and often funny,) 

What to a novice she could say 
Of courtship, love, and matrimony ? 

Quoth Echo, plainly:— Matter-o*-moneyr\ 

Whom should I marry ? — should it he 
A dashing damsel, gay and pert, — 

A pattern of inconstancy; 

Or selfish, mercenary flirt? 

Quoth Echo, sharply: — “ Nary jLiri I ” 

What if — aweary of the strife 

That long has lured the dear deceiver— 

She promise to amend her life. 

And sin no more, can I believe her? 

Quoth Echo, very promptly: — “ Leant her I ” 

But if some maiden with a heart, 

On me should venture to bestow it: 

Pray should I act the wiser part * 

To take the treasure ; or forego it? 

Quoth Echo, with decision: — “ Go it I ” 

Suppose a billet-doux, (in rhyme,) 

As warm as if Catullus penned it. 

Declare her beauty so sublime 

That Cytherea’s can't transcend it,— 

Quoth Echo, very clearly; — “ Send itP^ 

But what if, seemingly afraid 

To bind her fate in Hymen’s fetter, 

She vow she means to die a maid, — 

In answ’er to my loving letter? 

Quoth Echo, rather coolly: — kerP^ 

What if, in spite of her disdain, 

I find my heart entwined about 
With Cupid’s dear, delicious chain, 

So closely that I can’t get out? 

Quoth Echo, laughingly: — ** Get outJ^* 

But if some maid with beauty blest; 

As pure and fair as Heaven can make her. 

Will share my labor and my rest, 

Till envious Death shall overtake her ? — 

Quoth Echo, {soito voce): — “ Take her I” 

CHEAP ENOUGH. 

They’ve a saying in Italy, pointed and terse. 
That a pretty girl’s smiles are the tears of the 
purse; 

“What matter?” says Charley, “can diamonds 
be cheap? 

Let lovers be happy, though pta-ses should 
weep! ” 

<^NEVEIt TOO LATE TO MEND. 

“Here, wife,” says Will, “I pray you devote 
Just half a minute to mend this coat 
Which a nail has chanced to rend.” 

“ ’T is ten o’clock! ” said his drowsy mate. 

“I know,” said Will, “it is rather late; 

But ’tis ‘never too late to mend’ I” 

^ THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELEPHANT. 

A HINDOO FABLE. 

I. 

It was six men of Indostan, 

To learning much inclined. 

Who went to see the Elephant, 

(Though all of them were blind,) 


That each by observation 
Might satisfy his mind. 

ii. 

The First approached the Elephant, 

And, happening to fall 
Against his broad and sturdy side. 

At once began to bawl: 

“ God bless me ! —but tbe Elephant 
Is very like a wall! ” 

III. 

The Second^ feeling of the tusk. 

Cried “Ho! what have we here 
So very round and smooth and sharp? 

To me’t is mighty clear 
This wonder of an Elephant 
Is very like a spear! ” 

IV. 

The Third approached the animal, 

And, happening to take 
The squirming trunk within his hands, 

Thus boldly up and spake: — 

“I see,” quoth he, “the Elephant 
Is very like a snake! ” 

T. 

The Fourth reached out his eager hand. 

And felt about the knee; 

“What most this wondrous beast is like 
Is mighty plain,” quoth he; 

“’T is clear enough the Elephant 
Is very like a tree ! ” 

TI. 

The Fifth, who chanced to touch the ear. 

Said, “ E’en tbe blindest man 
Can tell what this resembles most: 

Deny the fact who can. 

This marvel of an Elephant 
Is very like a fan! ” 

TII, 

The Sixth no sooner had begun 
About the beast to grope. 

Than seizing on the swinging tail 
That fell within his scope, 

“I see,” quoth he; “ the Elephant 
Is very like a rope! ” 

Tin. 

And so the men of Indostan 
Disputed loud and long, 

Each in his own opinion 
Exceeding stiff and strong, 

Though each was partly in the right. 

And all were in the wrong 1 

MortAL. 

So, oft in theologic wars 
The disputants, I ween, 

Hail on in utter ignorance 
Of what each other mean. 

And prate about an Elephant 
Not one of them has seen! 

^nOW IT HAPPENED. 

AN OBIENTAL APOLOGUE — FROM FABLES AND LEGENDS.'- 
I. 

Dame Nature, when her work was done, 

And she had rested from creation. 

Called up her creatures, one by one, 

To fix for each his life’s duration. 
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II. 

The ass came -first, but drooped bis ears 
On learning that the dame intended 
That he should bear for thirty years 
His panniers ere his labor ended. 

III. 

So Kature, like a gentle queen 

(The story goes), at once relented, 

And changed the thirty to eighteen. 

Wherewith the ass was well contented. 

IV. 

The dog came next, but plainly said 
So long a life could be but hateful; 

So Nature gave him twelve instead. 

Whereat the dog was duly grateful, 

V. 

Next came the ape; but Nature, when 
He grumbled like the dog and donkey. 
Instead of thirty gave him ten, 

Which quite appeased the angry monkey. 

VI. 

At last came man ; how brief appears 
The term assigned, for work or pleasure ! 
*‘AlasI ” he cried, “but thirty years? 

0 Nature, lengthen out the measure I ’* 

TIT. 

Well then, I give thee eighteen more 
(The asa^s years); art thou contented? 
“Nay,’^ said the beggar, “I implore 
A longer term.” The Dame consented, 

VIII. 

“I add the dog’s twelve years beside. * 

’T is not enough I ” “For thy persistence, 

I add ten more,” the Dame replied, 

“The period of the ape’s existence.” 

IX. 

And thus of man’s threescore and ten, 

The thirty years at the beginning 
Are his of right, and only then 
He wins what e’er’s worth the winning. 

X. 

Then come the ass’s eighteen years, 

A weary space of toil and trouble. 

Beset with crosses, cares, and fears. 

When joys grow less and sorrows double. 

XI. 

The dog’s twelve years come on, at length, 

When man, the jest of every scorner. 

Bereft of manhood’s pride and strength. 

Sits growling, toothless, in a corner, 

xn. 

At last, the destined term to fill, 

The ape’s ten years come lagging after, 

And man, a chattering imbecile, 

Is but a theme for childish laughter. 

JLSSE AMES SPENCER 

Was born June 17,1816, at Hyde Park, Dutchess 
county, ITew York. His father’s family, originally 
from England, came over with the colony which 
founded Sayhrook, Connecticut. On his mother’s 
side (her name was Aines) he claims distant con¬ 
nexion with Fisher Ames, the orator and patriot. 
Having removed to NTew York city in the year 
1835, he received a good English education, and 
for several years was an assistant to his father as 


city surveyor. He chose at first to learn a trade, 
and acquired a competent knowledge of the print¬ 
ing business; but the way having been providen¬ 
tially opened, he determined to engage in prepa¬ 
ration for the sacred ministry. He entered Co¬ 
lumbia College in 1834, and was graduated with 
high classical honors in 1837. Be then pui*sued 
the course at the General Theological Seminary 
of the Protestant Epiacopal Church, and was or¬ 
dained deacon July, 1840. PJe accepted the rec¬ 
torship of St. James’s church, Goshen, New York, 
directly after. Health having failed him in 1843, 
by advice of his physicians, he spent the winter 
of 1842-3 at Nice, Sardinia. Returning to New 
York in 1843, ha devottd himself to teaching, in 
schools and privately, to editing a juvenile maga¬ 
zine, The Yeung ChurchmaiYs MkeeUany^ and 
other literary labors. Eai ly in the year 1848 he had 
a severe illness; \vas again sent abroad; travelled 
through England, Scotland, etc., during the sum¬ 
mer in company with Mr, George "W. Pratt. "With 
the same gentleman he arrived in Alexandria in 
December, 1848; ascended the Nile, sj ent some 
months in Egypt, crossed the desert in March, 
1849, travelled through the Holy Land, and in 
May of the same year left for Europe. He reached 
New Yoik in August, 1849. The following year 
he accepted the professorship of Latin and Orien¬ 
tal languages in Burlington College, New Jersey. 
He was chosen editor and secretary of the Gen¬ 
eral Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union 
and Church Book Society, November, 1851, and 
resigned iiLl867. He received the degree of S. 
T. I>. from Columbia College in 1853. 

Dr. Spencer’s writings are, a volume of JDk- 
couTseSf in 1843 ; a Ektory of the Englkh JRefor* 
wati07i^ 18nio., 1846; an edition of the Eew Tes¬ 
tament in Greeks uith Notes on ike llistorical 
Books^ 13n}o., 1847; Cmarh Commentmies^ with 
copious Notes^ Lexicon^ etc., 12nio., 1848; and a 
volume of foreign travel, Egypt aud the Holy 
Land^ 1849 (4th edition, 1854); and the Arnold 
Series of Greek and Latin Books. 6 vols., revised, 
1846-8. 

**In 1858, Dr. Spencer issued the History of 
the United States to the Administration of James 
Buchanan^ in three quarto volumes. -This work 
was subsequently republished in semi-monthly 
parts, in English and German, and w^as brought 
down by an additional volume to 1869. In 1870, 
appeared for Beginners ; The Young 

Euler^ 1871; Street Gars on Sunday a prize tract 
essay; and a Course of English Beading.^ 1873. 
He was rector of St. Paul’s Church, Elatbush, 
L. L, from 1863-5. Since October, 1869, he has 
held the professorship of the Greek language 
and literature in the College of the City of New 
York. 

erederice: william shelton 
Was bom at Jamaica, Queens County, Long 
Island, where bis father, Dr. Nathan Shelton, a 
graduate of Yale, lived, much respected as a 
physician. The son was graduated at the College 
of New Jersey in 1834. He subsequently em-’ 
ployed much of his time in literature at his home 
on Long Island, writing frequently for the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, to which he contributed 
a series of local humorous sketches, commencing 
with The Kushow Property, a tale of Crowbill in 
1848, and followed by The Tinnecum Eapers^ 
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and other mipcellaneons articles, inclnding several 
refined criticisms of Vincent Bourne, Charles 
Lamb, and other select authors. 

In 1837, Mr. Shelton published anonymously 
his first volume, Trollopiad; or Tratelling 
Gentlemen, m Avierim^ a satire, by Nil Admi- 
rari, Esq., dedicated to Mrs. Trollope. It is in 
rhyming pentameter, shrewdly sarcastic, and 
liberally garnished with notes preservative of the 
memory of the series of gentlemen, who^^e hurried 
tours in America and flippant descriptions were 
formerly so provocative of the ire of native writers. 
As a clever squib, and a curious record of a past 
state of literature, the Trollopiad is worthy a 
place in the libraries of the curious. 

In 1817, Mr. Shelton was ordained a minister 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church; and in the 
dischai^e of the duties of this vocation, has occu¬ 
pied country parishes at Huntington, Long Island, 
and the old village of Fishkill, Dutchess county, 
New York. In 1851 he became rector of a church 
at Montpelier, Vermont, where he is at present 
established. 

Several of his writings have grown out of his 
experiences as a rural clergyman, and are among 
the happiest sketches of the fertile topic afibrded 
in that field under the voluntary system in Ame¬ 
rica which have yet appeared. He is a genial, 
kindly humorist, and his pictures of this class in 
The Reojor of St. BjirdolpNs^ or Supera7iny,ated^ 
published in 1852, and Peeps from a Belfry^ or 
the Pamh Sketch Booh^ in 1855, while truthfully 
presenting all that is due to satire, are so tempered 
by pathos and simplicity that they would have 
won the heart of the Vicar of Wakefield himself. 

In another more purely moral vein Mr. Shelton 
has published two apologues, marked by poetical 
refinemant, and a delicate, fanciful invention: StJr 
lander d'^ the Dragon, (in 1850), and Crystal¬ 
line^ or the- Reirms of Fall Domne Gmtle. These 
are fairy tales designed to exhibit the evils in the 
world of suspicion and detraction. 

In yet another line Mr. Shelton has published 
a volume, Tip the Bieer^ composed of a series of 
rural sketches, dating from his parish in Dutchess 
county, on the Hudson. It is an exceedingly plea¬ 
sant book in its tasteful, truthful observations of 
nature and animal life, and the incidents of the 
country, interspersed with occasional criticism of 
favorite books, and invigorated throughout by the 
individual humors of the narrator. 

Mr. Shelton has also published two lectures on 
The Gold Mania^^ and The Use and Abuse of Rea¬ 
son^ delivered before the Huntington (Long Is¬ 
land) Library Association in 1850. 

A BimiAL AMOKG THE MOTTITTAINS—EBOM PEEPS PEOM A 
BELEBT. 

Several times has the summer come and gone— 
several times have the sear and crisped leaves of au¬ 
tumn fallen to the ground, since it was my privilege 
to administer for a single winter to a small parish in 
the wilderness. I call it the wilderness only in con¬ 
tradistinction to the gay and splendid metropolis 
from which I went. For how great the contrast 
from the din of commerce, from noisy streets, attract¬ 
ive sights, and people of all nations, to a village 
among the mountains, where the attention is even 
arrested by a falling leaf. It was among the most 
magnifiee.it scenes of nature, whose massive outlines 


have imprinted themselves on my recollection with 
a distinctness which can never be effaced. 

I account it a privilege to have spent a winter in 
Vermont. The gorgeous character of the scenery, 
the intelligence and education of its inhabitants, the 
exeellence yet simplicity of living, its health and 
hospitality, rendered the stay both profitable and 
^reeable. Well do I remember those Sunday morn¬ 
ings, when, with the little Winooski river on the 
r^ht hand, wriggling through the ice, and with a 
snow-clad spur of the mountains on the left, I wend¬ 
ed my solitary way through the cutting wind to the 
somewhat remote and somewhat thinly-attended lit¬ 
tle church. But the warmth, intelligence, refine¬ 
ment, and respectful atteiitk>u of that small band of 
worshippers fully compensated for the atmosphere 
without, which often ranged below zero. It is true 
that a m^ority of the inhabitants had been educated 
to attend the Congregational (usually denominated 
the Brick Church), where a young man of fine talents, 
who was my friend, administered to the large flock 
committed to his charge. 

How oft with him IVe ranged the snow-clad hill, 

Where grew the pine-tree and the towering oak I 
And as the white fogs all the valley fill, 

And axe re-echoed to the woodman’s stroke, 

While frozen flakes were squeaking under foot, 

And distant tinklings from the vale arise, 

Upward and upward still the way we took, 

As souls congenial tower toward the skies. 

We talked of things which did beseem the place, 

Matters of moment to the Church and State, 

The upward, downward progress of the race, 
Predestination, Destiny, and Pate. 

He tracked the thoughts'of Calvin or of Kant, 

Such lore as from his learned sire he drew; 

I searched the tomes of D'Oyley and of Mant, 

O? sipped the sweetness of Castalian dew. 

So when the mountain path grew dim to view. 

And woollen tippets were congealed or damp, 

Swift to the vale our journey we renew, 

Jielight the fire, and trim the student’s lamp. 

Ordinary occurrences impress themselves more 
deeply, associated with scenes whose features are so 
grand. A conversation with a friend will be re¬ 
membered with greater accuracy if it be made upon 
the mountain or in the storm; and not with less de¬ 
votion does the heart respond to the worahip of God 
if his holy temple be builded among scenes of beauty, 
if it have no pillars but the uncarved rocks, no raft¬ 
ers hut the sunbeams, and no dome but the skies. 
Thus, while residing on the mountains, I kept on the 
tablets of memory an unwritten diary, from which 
it is pleasant to draw forth an occasional leaf. 

It was in the month of January, when the boreal 
breath is so keen, after such a walk with my friend 
to the summit of the mountain, that I returned at 
nightfall to my chamber, with my camlet cloak and 
hat completely covered with snow. The flakes were 
large, stany, and disposed themselves in the shape 
of crystals. After much stamping of the feet, shak¬ 
ing the cloak, and thumping with a drum-like sound 
upon the hat, I began to stuff into the box-stove (for 
nothing but Russian stoves will keep you warm in 
Vermont) a plenty of maple-wood which abounds in 
those regions, and which, after hickory, makes the 
most delightful fire in the world. Then,^ having 
dried my damp feet, looked reflectingly into the 
coals, answered the tea-bell, and, as a mere matter 
of course, drank a cup of the weed called tea, I re¬ 
turned to my solitary apartment, snuffed the candles, 
laid out a due quantity of ruled “ Sermon paper,’* 
wiped the rusty steel pens, and began to reflect. 
What theme will he most appropriate for the season ? 
Let me examine the Lessons—^let me see if I can find 
some sentiment in the Epistle or Gospel for the day, 
on which it will be proper to enlarge. Such search 
in the Prayer Book is never in vain. The course is 
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marlied out—ttie path clear. For not more equally 
is the naturaVyear distinguished by day and night, 
cold and heat, storm and sunlight, winter and spring, 
summer and autumn, than is the “ Y ear of our Lord” 
by times and seasons, which are the events in His 
lifetime, and which are the very periods by which 
to direct our course. If in this work-day world the 
daily service of the sanctuary cannot be attended, 
let the devout Christian, let the earnest Churchman, 
at least read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest, those 
daily lessons which the Church, through Holy Writ, 
teaches. 

Scarce had I disposed myself for an evening^s work, 
'when I was called on with a request to perform fu¬ 
neral services on the next day, over the body of a 
poor Irish laborer, killed suddenly on the line of the 
railroad by the blasting of rocks. 

The priest was absent; for although there was a 
numerous body, perhaps several hundred Irish Ca¬ 
tholics in that vicinity, he came only once in six 
weeks. During the interval those poor people were 
left without shepherd; and as they had a regard for 
the decencies of Christian buiial, they sometimes, as 
on this occasion, requested the church clergyman to 
be at hand. I willingly consented to do w'hat ap¬ 
peared a necessary charity, although I apprehended, 
and afterwards learned, that the more ngid and dis¬ 
ciplined of the faith were indignant, and kept away 
from the funeral rites, which they almost considered 
profane. Nor could I disrespect their scruples, con¬ 
sidering the principles whence they grew. 

The snow fell all night to the depth of several feet, 
and when the morrow dawned, the wind blew a 
hurricane, filling the air with fine particles of snow, 
and making the cold intense. Muffling myself as 
well as possible, I proceeded two miles to the Irish 
shanty where the deceased lay, which was filled to 
its utmost capacity with a company of respectful 
friends and sincere mourners. It was, indeed, a 
comfortless abode; but for the poor man who re¬ 
posed there in his pine coffin, it was as good a tene¬ 
ment as the most sumptuous palace ever reared. 
"When I see the dead going from an abode like this, 
the thought comes up that perhaps they have lost 
little, and are gaining much; that the grave over 
which the grass grows, and the trees wave, and the 
winds murmur, is, after all, a peaceful haven and a 
place of rest But when they go from marble halls 
and splendid mansions, the last trappings appear a 
mockery, and I think only of what they have left 
behind. 

Standing in one corner of that small cabin among 
the sobbing relatives, while the winds of winter 
howled without their requiem of the departed year, 
I began to read the Church’^ solemn office for the 
dead:— 

“ I am the Eesumetion and the life, salth the Lord; he that 
helieveth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; and 
whosoever liveth and helieveth in Me shall never die.” 

Having completed the reading of those choral 
words, which form the opening part of the order for 
burial, and the magnificent and inspiring words of 
St. Paul, the procession was formed at the door of 
tlie hovel and we proceeded on foot. 

The wind-storm raged violently, so that you could 
scarce see, by reason of the snowy pillar, while the 
drifts were sometimes up to your knees. The walk 
was most dreary. ,On either hand the mountains 
lifted their heads loftily, covered to the summit with 
snows; the pine trees and evergreens which skirted 
the highway, presented the spectacle of small pyra¬ 
mids; every weed which the foot struck wns glazed 
over; and the bushes, in the faint beams of the stimg- 
gling li^ht, sparkled with gems. In a wild, Titanic 
defile, gigantic icicles hung irom the oozing rocks; 


and as we passed a mill stream, we had the sight of 
a frozen water-fall, arrested in its descent, and with 
all its volume, spray, and mist, as if by the hand of 
some enchanter changed suddenly into stone. 

All these objects, in my walks through the moun¬ 
tains, had impressed their lessons of the magnificence 
and glory of God, But what new ideas did the 
same scenes suggest, associated as they were with 
this wintry funerah 

At last we arrived at the place of graves. It was 
an acclivity of the mountain; a small field sur¬ 
rounded by a rude fence, in one corner of which 
were erected many wooden crosses; and a pile of 
sand, or rather of sandy frozen clods, dug out with 
a pickaxe, and cast upon the sun’ounding snows, in¬ 
dicated the spot of this new sepulture. There was 
not a single marble erected, not a monument of 
brown stone, or epitaph; but the eniblem of the 
cross alone denoted that it was the resting-place of 
the lowliest of the lowly—of the poor sons of Erin, 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water, who had 
from time to time, in these distant regions, given up 
their lives to toil, to suffering, or to crime. But the 
mountain in which they were buried was itself a 
monument which, without any distinction, in a spot 
where all were equal, was erected equally for all. 
There is no memorial, even of the greatest, so good 
as the place in which they lepose; and when I 
looked at the Sinai-like peak which rose before us, 
I thought that these poor people had, in their depth 
of povei-ty, resorted to the very God of nature to 
memorize their dead. 

^ But I must not forget to notice, by way of memo¬ 
rial, ikh history of that poor man. He was one of 
those who lived by the sweat of the brow. By dig¬ 
ging and delving in the earth; by bearing heavy 
burdens, and performing dangerous work, he ob¬ 
tained a living by hard labor, “ betwixt the daylight 
and darkand while the famine was raging in his 
own land, like many of his race who exhibit the same 
noble generosity and devotion (what an example to 
those of loftier rank!) he had carefully saved his 
earnings and transmitted them to his relatives. They 
arrived too late. His father and mother had already 
died of starvation; but his only sister had scarce 
reached the doors of this poor man’s hovel, after so 
long a journey, when, as she awaited anxiously his 
return that evening, from his daily work, the litter 
which contained his body arrived at the door! ‘ 

I reflected upon this little history, as we ap¬ 
proached the grave upon the mountain side, and, 
melancholy as the scene was, with the snows drift¬ 
ing upon our uncovered heads, I would not have 
exchanged the good which it did my soul, for the 
warmest and best-lighted chamber W'here revelry 
abounds; and as I repeated those most touching 
words, “0 Lord, God most holy, O Lord, most 
mighty, 0 holy and most merciful Saviour, deliver 
us not into the bitter pains of eternal death,” I 
thought that the surroundir’g gloom was itself sug¬ 
gestive of hope to the Christian soul. In a few 
months more, the mountains would again be clothed 
with verdure, and the little hills would rejoice on 
every side. As the winds died away into venial 
gales, ns the icicles fell from the rocks, as the snows 
vanished, they would be succeeded by the voice of 
the blooming and beautiful earth, with all its forest 
choii’S, prolonging the chant of thanksgiving. How 
much more should the body of him, which now lay 
cold in its grave, with the clods and the snows of 
the mountains piled upon it, awake to a sure, and, 
it was to be hoped, a joycrus resurrection. With 
such cheering thoughts we hurried away from the 
spot, when the service was ended, humbly prayii g 
that a portion of consolation might be conveyed to 
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the heart of her, who, in a etrange land, mourned 
the loss of an only brother. In 'pace requiescat, 

JOHN 0. SAHGENT—EPES SAEGENT. 

John Osboene Saegent was born in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, and passed his childhood there and 
in the town of Hingham. He was sent to the 
Latin school in Boston, the prize annals of which, 
and the record of a Latin ode, and a translation 
from the Elegy of Tyrtieus, of his compositions, 
show his early proficiency in classical education. 
He passed to Harvard and was graduated in 1830. 
"While there he established the clever periodical 
of which we have already spoken in the notice of 
one of its contributors, Dr. O. W. Holmes,* The 
Collegian. He was further assisted in it by the 
late William H. Simmons, the accomplished elo¬ 
cutionist and essayist; Robert Habersham, jr., of 
Boston, Frederick W. Brune of Baltimore, and by 
his brother, Epes Sargent. 

On leaving college Mr. Sargent studied law in 
the office of the Hon. William Sullivan of Boston, 
aftd commenced its practice in that city. This 
was at the period of political agitation attending 
the financial measures of President Jackson. Mr. 
Sargent became a political writer and speaker in 
the Whig cause, and was elected to the lower 
house of the Legislature of Massachusetts. For 
some three years he was almost a daily writer for 
the editorial columns of the Boston Atlas, and 
added largely by his articles to the reputation 
which the paper at that time enjoyed as an effi¬ 
cient, vigorous party journal. 

In 1838 Mr. Sargent removed to the city of 
New York, and was well known by his pen and 
oratory during the active political career which 
resulted in the election of General Hairison to 
the presidency. The Courier and Enquirer, for 
three or four years at this time, was enriched by 
leading fiolitical articles from his hand. At the 
close of the contest he re-engaged in the active 
pursuit of his profession. To this he devoted him¬ 
self, with rigid seclusion from i>olitics for eight 
years, with success. 

He was drawn, however, again into politics in 
the canvass which resulted in the election of Ge*^ 
neral Taylor, upon whose elevation to the presi¬ 
dency he became associated with Mr. Alexander 
0. Bullitt of Kentucky, in the establishment of 
the Republic newspaper at Washington. Its suc¬ 
cess was immediate and unprecedented. In about 
six months it numbered more than thirty thou¬ 
sand staunch Whigs on its subscription list. Its 
course, however, was not acceptable to the mem¬ 
bers of the cabi net. A rupture was finally brought 
about in consequence of the attempt of Messrs. 
Bullitt and Sargent to separate General Taylor 
from the cabinet in the matter of the Galphin 
claim, and their determination to support Mr. 
Olay’s measures of compromise against the known 
wishes of the administration. A withdrawal from 
the editorship of the paper was the result. After 
Mr. Fillmore’s accession to the presidency by the 
death of Taylor, a change in the policy of the ad¬ 
ministration ensued, which enabled Mr. Sargent 
to return to the Republic, which he conducted 
with spirit and efficiency to the close of the pre^ 
sidentiaJ term. Mr, Sargent enjoyed the entire 
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confidence of President Fillmore, and was ten¬ 
dered by him the mission to China. 

Mr. Sargent has published several anonymous 
pamphlets on political and legal subjects which 
have been largely circulated. Among these were 
a Lecture on the late Improvements in Steam Na'o- 
igation and the Arts of Natal Warfare^ which 
contains a biographical sketch of John Ericsson; 
Common Sense vs. Judicial Legislation (1871); 
and The Rule in Minots Case^ Restatedu:ithya- 
riations hy the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa¬ 
chusetts, He is an accomplished scholar in the 
modern languages. Some of his poetical trans¬ 
lations from the German enjoy a high reputation. 
During a recent residence abroad, he translated 
the popular ballad-poem hy Anastasius Griin 
(Count Auersperg), entitled The Last Knight,, 
founded on incidents in the romantic history of 
the Emperor Maximilian. This English version 
was published as a small quarto volume in New 
York in 1873. 

Epes Sakgent, a brother of the preceding, was 
born at Gloucester, Massachusetts, but at a very 
early age removed with his family to Boston. 
He was subsequently at school at Hingham. At 
nine years of age he was placed at the public 
Latin school in Boston, where he continued five 
years, with the exception of a period of six months, 
during which he made a visit with his father to 
Russia. While in St. Petershurgh he was often 
at the palace, examining the fine collection of 
paintings at the “Hermitage,” or wandering 
through the splendid apartments. While here 
also he was much noticed by Baron Stieglitz, the 
celebrated banker and millionaire, who offered to 
educate him with his son, and take him into his 
counting-room, under very favorable conditions. 



The propc^sition, liowever, was declined. Return¬ 
ing to school in Boston, young Sargent was one 
of half a dozen boys who smarted a small weekly 
paper called th^ Literary Journal. In it he pub¬ 
lished some account of his Russian experiences. 
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Mr. Sargent was admitted a member of the 
fresbman class of Harvard University, but did not 
remain at Cambridge. Some years afterwards he 
was called upon to deliver the poem before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of that institution. 

At an early age Mr. Sargent engaged in edito¬ 
rial life. He first became connected with the Bos¬ 
ton Daily Advertiser, but some change occurring 
in the management of that journal he associated 
himself with Mr. S. G. Goodrich in the prepara¬ 
tion of the “Peter Parley” books. His labors in 
book-making were various and numerous for a 
series of years. 

In 1886 hh wrote for Miss. Josephine Clifton a 
five-act play, entitled The Bride of G-enoa^ which 
was bronglit out at the Tremoiit Theatre with 
much success, and often re])eated. It was sub¬ 
sequently acted by Miss Cushman at the Park 
Theatre on the occasion of her sister’s debut. It 
was published in the New World newspaper 
under the title of The Genoese, but the author 
has never thought it worthy of a permanent adop¬ 
tion. 

On the 20th of November, 183T, the tragedy of 
Yelasco^ written for Miss Ellen Tree, was pro¬ 
duced at the Tremont Theatre, Boston, with mark¬ 
ed success. It was afterwards brought out at the 
Park Theatre, New York, and the principal the¬ 
atres in the country. The play was published 
and dedicated to the author’s personal friend, 
the Hon. William 0. Preston of South Carolina, 
under whose au&pices it was produced at Wash¬ 
ington. 

Velasco was brought out in London in 1850- 
51, and played at the Marylehone Theatre for 
a number of nights. It was decidedly success¬ 
ful, though severely criticised by most of the 
papers. 

In 1837 Mr. Sargent became editorially con¬ 
nected with the Boston Atlas, and passed much 
of his time at Washington writing letters to that 
journal. About the year 1831'-10 he removed to 
New York on the invitation of General Morris, 
and took charge for a short time of the Mirror. 
He now wrote a number of juvenile works for 
the Harpers, of which two. Wealth and Worth, 
and Whafs to he Done ? had a large sale. He also 
wrote a comedy, Change madces Change, first 
produced at Niblo’s, and afterwards by Burton in 
Philadelphia. Recently Mr. Burton applied to 
the author for a copy to produce at the Cham¬ 
bers street establishment, and it was found that 
none was in existence. In 1846 he commenced 
and edited for some time the Modern Standard 
Drama, an enterprise which he afterwards sold 
out, and which is now a lucrative property. 

A matrimonial alliance now drew him eastward 
again. He established himself at Roxbury within 
a short distance of Boston, and after editing the 
Transcript for a few years, withdrew from news¬ 
paper life, and engaged exclusively in literary pur¬ 
suits. In 1852 he produced the Standard Speakh 
er —work of rare completeness in its department, 
which in three years passed through thirteen, 
editions. A life of Benjamin Pranklin, with a 
collection of Hs writings, followed: then lives of 
Campbell, Collins, Goldsmith, Gray, Hood, and 
Rogers, attached to fine editions of their poetical 
works. In 1855 Mr. Sargent put forth a series 
of five Readers for schools, followed by Primer I 


and Intermediate books, the success of whicL 
is justly due to the minute care and elaboration 
bestowed upon them, and the good taste with 
which they are executed. 

In March, 1855, Mr. Sargent produced at the 
new Boston theatre, under the auspices of his old 
friend Mr. Btirry, who had ushered into the world 
his two early dramatic productions, the five-act 
tragedj of The Priestess, which was played with 
decided success, Mrs. Hayne (born Julia Dean) 
performing the part of Norma, the heroine. The 
play is partially, in the latter acts, founded on the 
operatic story of Norma. 

In 1849 an e<iition of Mr. Sargent’s poems, un¬ 
der the title of Songs of the Sea and other Poems, 
was published by Ticknor <fe Fields. It is com¬ 
posed chiefly of a number of spirited lyrics, seve¬ 
ral of which have been set to music. A series of 
sonnets is included: Shells and Sea-weeds, Re¬ 
cords of a Summer Voyage to Cuba. The ex¬ 
pression in these, as in ail the poetical writings of 
the author, is clear and (.nimated. 

In addition to these nnmerons engagements of 
a career of great literary activity, Mr. Sargent 
has been connected as a contributor and editor 
with various magazines and periodicals. 

As a lecturer he has been widely known Ibefore 
the Mercantile Library Association in Boston and 
similar associations in the Eastern and middle 
states. 

He was on tenns of intimacy with Mr. Olay, 
and wrote a life of that distinguished statesman. 
In a preface to a recent edition of this life, Mr. 
Horace Greeley says: “ I liave reason to believe 
that Mr. Clay himself gave the preference, among 
all the narratives of his life which had fallen un¬ 
der his notice, to that of Epes Sargent, first issued 
in 1842, and republished with its author’s revi¬ 
sions and additions in the summer of 1848.” 

** The later works of Mr. Sargent embrace : 
Arctic Adventures ly Sea and Land, 1857; 
Original Dialogues, 1861; Peculiar, a Tale of 
the Great Transition, which spiritedly pictures 
the social convulsions in the Southern States 
during the change from slavery to freedom, 
1803; Planchette, or the Despair of Science, 
an account of modern spiritualism, 1869; The 
Woman Who Dared, a Poem, 1869. 


A XIFH ON THE OCEAN 'WATE. 

A life on the ocean wave, 

A home on the rolling deep; 

"Where the scattered waters rave. 
And the winds their revels keep I 

Like an eagle caged, I pine 
On this dull, uiiChanging shore: 

01 give me the flasliii g brine, 

The spray and the tempest’s roar 1 

Once more on the deck I stand, 

Of my own swifbgliding craft: 

Set sail! farewell to the land! 

The gale follows fair abaft. 

"We shoot through the sparkling foam 
Like an ocean-bird set free;— 

Like the ocean-bird, our home 
We’ll find far out on the sea. 

The land is no longer in view, 

The clouds have begun to frown; 
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But "witli a stout vessel an<3 crevr, 

We’ll say. Let the storm come iown I 
And the song of our hearts shall be, 

"While the winds and the waters rave, 

A home on the rolling sea! 

A life on the ocean wave! 

THE DEATH OF WAEEEH. 

When the war-ery of Liberty rai g through the laud, 
To arms sprang our fathers the foe to withstand; 
On old Bunker Hill their entrenchments they rear. 
When the array joined by a young volunteer. 

** Tempt not death!” cried his friends; but he bade 
them good-by, 

Saying, “ O! it is sweet for our country to die I ” 

The tempest of battle now rages and swells, 

’Mid the thunder of cannon, the pealii g of bells; 
And a light, not of battle, illumes yonder spire— 
Scene of woe and destruction;—’tis Charlestown on 
fire! 

The young volunteer heedeth not the sad cry. 

But murmurs, Tis sweet for our country to die!” 
With trumpets and barinei*s the foe draweth near: 
A volley of musketry checks their career I 
With the dead and the dying the hill-side is strown. 
And the shout through our lines is, “The day is our 
own!” 

«Ifot yet,” cries the young volunteer, “ do they .fly! 
Stand firm!—it is sweet for our country to die!” 

Now our powder is spent, and they rally again ;— 
“Retreat!” says our chief, “since unarmed we re¬ 
main !” 

But the young volunteer lingers yet on the field, 
Reluctant to fiy, and disdaining to yield. 

A shot! Ah! he falls! but his life’s latest sigh 
Is, “ ’Tis sweet, O, ’tis sweet for our country to die!” 

And thus Warren fell! Happy death! noble fall! 
To perish for country at Liberty’s call! 

Should the flag of invasion pro&ne evermore 
The blue of our seas or the green of our shore, 

May the hearts of our people re-echo that cry,— 

“ Tis sweet, O, ’tis sweet for our country to die I” 

0 TE EEE27 BEEBZES. 

0 ye keen breezes from the salt Atlantic, 

Which to the beach, where memory loves to wander, 
On. your strong* pinions waft reviving coolness, 

Bend your course hither! 

For, in the surf ye scattered to the sunshine. 

Did we not sport together in my boyhood. 
Screaming for joy amid the flashing breakers, 

0 rude companions ? 

Then to the meadows beautiful and fragrant, 

Where the coy Spring beholds her earliest verdure 
Brighten with smiles that rugged seu-side hamlet. 
How would we hasten ? 

There under elm-trees affluent in foliage, 

High o’er whose summit hovered the sea-engle. 
Through the hot, glaring noontide have we rested 
After our gambols. 

Vainly the sailor called you from your slumber: 
Like a glazed pavement shone the level ocean; 
While, with their snow-white canvass idly drooping. 
Stood the tall vessels. 

And when, at length, exulting ye awakened, 

Rushed to the beach, and ploughed the liquid aci'es. 
How have I chjised you through the shivered billows. 
In my nail shallop I 


Playmates, old playmates, hear my invocation I 
In the close town I waste this golden summer, 
Where piercing cries and sounds of wheels in motion 
Ceaselessly mingle. 

When shall I feel your breath upon my forehead ? 
When shall I hear you in the elm-trees’ branches ? 
When shall we wrestle in the briny surges. 

Friends of iny boyhood ? 

PHILIP PENDLETON COOKE—JOHN ESTEN COOKE. 
Philip Pendleton Cooke, the son of the late 
John R. Cooke, an eminent member of the Vir¬ 
ginia bar, was born in Martinsburg, Berkeley Co., 
Va., October 26, 1816. He entered Princeton 
College at the early age of fifteen; and after com¬ 
pleting his course, studied law with his father at 
Winchester. He wrote a few sketches in prose 
and verse for the Virginian, and the early num¬ 
bers of the Southern Literary Messenger. Before 
he was of age, he was engaged in professional 
practice and also a married man. An ardent 
lover of field sports, and surrounded at his home 
on the Shenandoah near the Blue Ridge, with every 
temptation for these pursuits, he became a tho¬ 
rough sportsman. At this time, he penned a ro¬ 
mance of about three hundred lines, entitled 
Emily ^ which was published in G-rahands Maga¬ 
zine. This was followed by the Froissart Bal¬ 
lads^ which appeared in a volume in 184T. This 
was his only separate publication. He afterwards 
wrote part of a novel, TTie CTiemlier Merlin^ which 
appeared, so far as completed, in the Southern 
Literary Messenger. He also wrote for the same 
periodical, the tales entitled John Carpe^ The Two 
Country Houses^ The Q-regories ofRmlmood^ The 
Grime of Andrew Blair^ Ei'ysiethon^ Bante^ and 
a number of reviews. 



Mr. Cooke died suddenly, January 20, 1850, at 
the early age of thirty-three. 

With the exception of the Froissart Ballads, 
which he wrote with great rapidity, at the rate 
of one a day, Mr. Cooke composed slowly; and 
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Ills published productions, felicitous as they are, 
do not, in the judp^ment of those who knew him, 
present a full exhibition of the powers of his 
mind. He shone in conversation, and w:is highly 
•prized by all about him for his intellectual and 
social qualities. His manner was stately and im¬ 
pressive. 

The poems of Mr. Cooke are in a bright ani¬ 
mated mood, vigorous without eifort, preserving 
the freedom of nature with the discipline of art. 
The ballads,-versifications of old Eroi-sart’s chi- 
valric stories, run olf trippingly xvitli their spark¬ 
ling objective life. In its rare and ])eculiar excel¬ 
lence, in delicately touched sentiment, Florence 
Vane has the merit of an antique song. 

PLOEECTCE TANK. 

I loved thee long and dearly, 

Florence Vane; 

My life’s bright dream, and early 
Hath come again; 

I renew in my fond vision, 

My heart’s dear pain. 

My hope, and thy derision, 

Florence A'ane. 

The ruin lone and hoary. 

The ruin old, 

Where thou didst mark my story. 

At even told,— 

That spot—the hues Elysian 
Of sky and plain— 

I treasure in my vision; 

Florence Vane. 

Thou wast lovelier than the roses 
In their prime; 

Thy voice excelled the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme; 

Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main. 

Would I hnd loved thee never, 

Floi’ence Vane I 

But, fairest, coldest wonder I 
Thy glorious clay 

Lieth the green sod under— 

Alas the day! 

And it boots not to remember 
Thy disdain— 

To quicken love’s pale ember, 

FLorenee Vane. 

The lilies of the 'valley 
By young graves weep, 

Tlie pansies love to dally 
Where maidens sleep; 

May their bloom, in beauty vying. 

Never wane 

Where thine earthly part is lying, 

Florence Vane I 


TOTING BOSALIB LEE. 

I love to forget ambition, 

And hope, in the mingled thought 
Of valley, and wood, and meadow, 
Where, whilome, my spirit caught 
Afiection’s holiest breathings— 
Where under the skies, with me 
Young Rosalie roved, aye drinking 
From joy’s bright (Jastaly. 


I think of the valley and river. 

Of the old wood bright with blossoms ; 

Of the pure and chastened gladness 
Upspringing in our bosoms. 

I think of the lonely turtle 
Bo tongued with melancholy ; 

Of the hue of the drooping moonlight. 

And the starlight pure and holy. 

Of the beat of a heart most tender. 

The sigh of a shell-tinct lip 

As soft as the land-tones wandering 
Far leagues over ocean deep ; 

Of a step as light in its falling 
On the breast of the beaded lea 

As the fall of the faery moonlight 
On the leaf of yon tulip tree. 

I think of these—and the murmur 
Of bird, and katydid. 

Whose home is the grave-yard cypress 
Whose goblet the honey-reed. 

And then I weep I for Rosalie 
Has gone to her early rest; 

And the green-lipped reed and the daisy 
Suck sweets from her maiden breast. 

John Esten Cooke, a younger brother of the 
preceding, is the author of a series of fictions, 
produced with rapidity, which have in a brief pe- 



riod gained him the attention of the public. He 
was born in Winchester, Frederick county, Vir¬ 
ginia, November 3, 1830. When a year or more 
old, his father took up his residence on his estate 
of Glengary, near Winchester, whence, on the 
burning of the house in 1839, the family removed 
to Richmond. Mr. Cooke’s first publication, if 
we except a few tales and sketches contributed 
to Harpers’ and Putnam’s Magazines, the Literary 
World, and perhaps other joTirnals, was entitled, 
Leather Stocking and Silk, or HunUr John 
Myere.and hn Times, a Story of the Talley of 
Tvrgmia, from the press of the Harpers in 1864. 
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The chief character, the hunter, is drawn from 
life, and is a specimen, of manly, healthy, moun¬ 
tain nature, effectively introduced in the gay do¬ 
mestic group around him. This was immediate¬ 
ly followed by the Youth of Jefwson^or a Chro¬ 
nicle of College Scrapes^ at Willianuburgh^ in 
Viginia, A,I). 1764. The second title somewhat 
qualifies the serious purport of the first, which 
might lead the reader to look for a w^ork of bio¬ 
graphy ; but in fact, the book, with perhaps a 
meagre hint or two of tradition, is a fancifiil view 
of a gayer period than the present, with the full 
latitude of the writer of fiction. Love is, of 
-course, ^ prominent subject of the story, and is 
tenderly and chivalrously handled. Scarcely had 
these books made their appearance, almost simul¬ 
taneously, when a longer work from the same, as 
yet anonymous, source, was announced in The 
Virgmia ComedAam^ or Old Days in the Old 
Dominion^ edited from the MSS. of 0. Effing¬ 
ham^ Esg. It is much the largest, and by far the 
best of the author’s works thus far. The scene 
has the advantage of one of the most capable re¬ 
gions of romance in the country, the life and man¬ 
ners of Virginia in the period just preceding the 
Revolution, combining the adventure of woodland 
and frontier life with the wealth and luxury of 
the sea-board. We are introduced to one of the 
old manorial homesteads on James river, where 
the dramatis persome have little else to do than to 
.develope their traits and idiosyncrasies with a 
freedom fettered only by the rules of art and the 
will of the writer. The privilege is not suffered 
to pass unimproved. The whole book is redolent 
of youth and poetic susceptibility to the beauties 
of nature, the charms of woman, and the quick 
movement of life. Some liberties are taken with 
historical personages—there is a flitting study of 
Patrick Henry in a certain shrewd man in an old 
red cloak; Parson Tag has doubtless had Ms parallel 
among the high living clergy and stage manager 
Hallam we know existed, though we trust with 
very different attributes from those to which the 
necessity of the plot here subjects him. These 
are all, however, but shadowy hints; the author’s 
active fancy speedily carrying him beyond literal 
realities- In its purely romantic spirit, and the 
variety and delicacy of its portraitures of the sex, 
the Virginia Oora3dians is a work of high merit 
and promise. The success of this work induced 
Mr. Oooke to avow his authorship, and take the 
benefit in literature of his growing reputation, 
though still devoted to his profession of the law. 

A subsequent publication from his pen,—still 
another, we believe, is announced,—entitled 
lie^ or the Human Comedy.^ a picture of life in the 
old sense of the word, a representation of man¬ 
ners. It is a novel of the sentimental school of 
the day, contracting high and low life in the city 
—the scene is laid at Richmond—young girl, 
who gives name to the book, furnishing the sun¬ 
beam to the social life in which she is ca^t. In 
this portrait of girlish life, the writer, as he tells 
us, has tried to show how a pure spirit, even 
though it be in the bosom of a child, will run 
through the variegated woof of that fife wMeh 
surrounds it, like a thread of pure gold, and that 
all who come in contact with it, will carry away 
something to elevate and purify them, and make 


them better.” The character is in a mood in 
which the author has been most successful. 

The most noticeable characteristic of Mr, 
Cooke’s style is its gay, happy facility—the proof 
of a generous nature. It carries the reader, in 
these early works, lightly over any defects of art, 
and provides for the author an easy entrance to 
the best audience of the novelist, youth and wo¬ 
manhood. 

PROLOGFE TO THB VIEGIOTA COMEDIANS. 

The memories of men are full of old romances; 
but they will not speak—our skalds. King Arthur 
lies still wounded ^ievously, in the far island val¬ 
ley of Avilyon: Lord Odin in the misty death 
realm: Balder the Beautifil, sought long by great 
Hermoder, lives beyond Hela’s portals, and will 
bless his people som'i day when he comes. But 
when f King Arthur ever is to come: Odin will 
one day wind his horn and clash his wild barbaric 
cymbals through the Nordland pines as lie returns, 
but not in our generation: Balder will rise from 
sleep and shine again the white sun god on his 
world. But always these things will be: Arthur 
and the rest are meanwhile sleeping. 

Romance is history: the illustration may be lame 
—^the truth is melancholy. Because tlie men whose 
memories hold this history will not speak, it dies 
away with them! the great past goes deeper and 
deeper into mist: becomes finally a dying strain of 
music, and is no more remembered for ever. 

Thinking these thoughts I have thought it well to 
set’down here some incidents which took place on 
Virginia soil, and in which an ancestor of my 
family had no small part: to write my family ro¬ 
mance in a single word, and also, though following 
a connecting thread, a leading idea, to speak briefly 
of the period to which these memories, as I may 
call them, do attach. ^ 

That period, was very picturesque': illustrated and 
adorned, as it surely was, by such figures as one 
seldoni sees now on the earth. Often in my even¬ 
ing reveries, assisted by the partial gloom resulting 
from the struggles of the darkness and the dying 
firelight, I endeavor, and not wholly without suc¬ 
cess, to summon from their sleep these stalwart 
eavMiers, and tender graceful dames of the far past 
They rise before me and glide onward—manly faces, 
with clear eyes and lofty brows, and firm lips 
covered with the knightly fringe: soft, tender faces, 
with bright eyes and gracious smiles and winning 
gestures; all the life and splendor of the past again 
becomes incarnate! How plain the embroidered 
doublet, and the sword-belt, and the powdered hair, 
and hat adorned with its wide floating feather! 
How real are the ruffled breasts and hands, the 
long-flapped waistcoats, and the buckled shoes I 
And then the fairer forms; they come as plainly 
with their looped-back gowns all glittering with 
gold and silver flowers, and on their heads great 
masses of curls with pearls interwoven! See the 
gracious smiles and musical movement—all the 
graces which made those dead dames so attractive 
to the outward eye—as their pure faithful natures 
made them priceless to the eyes of the heart. 

If fancy needed assistance, more than one portrait 
hanging on my walls might afford it. Old family 
portraits which I often gaze on with a pensive plea¬ 
sure. What a tender maiden grace beams on me 
from the eyes of Kate Effingham yonder; smifing 
from the antique frame and blooming like a radiant 
summer—she was but seventeen when it was taken 
—under the winter of her snow-like powder, and 
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bright diamond pendants, glittering like icicles 1 
The canvas is discolored, and even cracked in places, 
but the little place laughs merrily still—^the eyes 
fixed peradventure upon another portrait hanging 
opposite. This is a picture of .Mr. William Effing¬ 
ham, the brave soldier of the Revolution, taken in 
his younger days, when he had just returned from 
college. He is most preposterously dressed in flow¬ 
ing periwig and enormous ruffles; and his coat is 
heavy with embroidery in gold thread: he is a 
handsome young fellow, and excepting some pom¬ 
posity ill his' air, a simple-looking, excellent, honest 


laee. 

Over my fireplace, however, har'gs the picture 
which I value most—a portrait of 1113 ^ ancestor. 
Champ Effingham, Esq. The form is lordly and 
erect; the face clear and pale; the eyes full of won¬ 
drous thonglvt in their fixr depths. The lips are 
chiselled with extraordinary beauty, the brow noble 
and imaginative—^the whole face plainly giving in¬ 
dication of fiery passion, and no less of tender soft¬ 
ness. Often this face looks at me from the canvas, 
and I fancy sometimes that the white hand, covered 
as in Vandyke’s pictures with its snowy lace, moves 
from the hook it holds and i*aises slowly the fore¬ 
finger and points toward its owner’s breast. The 
lips then seem to say, “Speak of me as I was: no¬ 
thing extenuate: set down nought in malice 1 ”—^then 
the fire-light leaping up shows plainly that this all 
was but a dream, and the fine pale face is again 
only canvas, the white hand rests upon its book:— 
my dream ends with a snaile. 


KPILOGTTE. 

It was one of those pure days which, born of 
spring, seem almost to rejoice like living things in 
the bright flowers and tender buds:—and she was 
failing. 

All the mountain winds were faintly blowing on 
the smiling trees, and on the white calm brow of 
one who breathed the pure delightful airs of open¬ 
ing spring, before she went away to breathe the 
airs of that other land, so fur away, where no snows 
come, or frost, or hail, or rain; but spring reigns 
ever, sublimated by the light which shines on 
figures in white garments round the central throne. 

She heard those figures calling, calling, calling, 
with their low soft voices full of,love and hope; 
calling ever to her in the purple twilight dying 
o’er the world; rejoicing every one that she was 
coming. 

She looked upon the faces seen through mist 
around her, and besought them smiling, not to weep 
for her, but look to the bright land where she was 
going—for her faith was strong. She begged them 
to take tender care of the flower which lay but 
now upon her bosom, and not think of her. A 
voice had told her in the night that she was waited 
for: and now the sun was fading in* the west, and 
she must go. 

Alcestis-like she kissed them on their brows and 
pointed to the skies: the time had almost come. 

She looked with dim faint e 3 ’es, as in a dream, 
upon that past which now had flowed from her and 
left her pure:—she saw the sunset wane away and 
die above the rosy headlands, glooming fast:—she 
murmured that her hope was steadfast ever; that she 
heard the angels; that they called to her, and bade 
her say farewell to all that was around her on this 
cai'th, for now the expected time had come. 

The tender sunset faded far away, and over the 
great mountains drooped the spangled veil, with 
myriads of worlds all singing as her heart was sing¬ 
ing now. She saw the rosy flush go far away, and 


die away, and leave the earth ; and then the voice 
said Come! 

She saw a cross rise from the far bright distance, 
and a bleeding form : she saw the heavenly vision 
slowly move, and ever nearer, nearer, brighter with 
the light of heaven. She saw it now before her, and 
her arms were opened. The grand eternal stars 
came out above—the sunset died upon her brow— 
she clasped the cross close to her bosom—and so fell 
asleep. 

THE DEATH OP A MOUNTArtT HUNTEE—FROM LEATITEE STOCKING 
AND SILK. 

His thoughts then seemed to wander to times more 
deeply sunken in the past than that of the event his 
words touched on. Waking he dreamed and the 
large e 3 ^es melted or fired with a thousand memories 
which came flocking to him, bright and joyous, or 
mournful and sombre, but all now transmuted by his 
almost ecstasy to one glowing mass of purest gold. 
He saw now plainly much that had been dark to him 
before; the hand of God was in all, the providence 
of that great almighty being in every autumn leaf 
which whirled away! 

Again, with a last lingering look his mental eyes 
surveyed that eventful border past, so full of glori¬ 
ous splendor, of battle shocks, and rude delights; so 
full of beloved e 3 ’es, now dim, and so ra<liant with 
those faces and those hearts now cold ; again leaving 
the present and all around him, he lived for a 
moment in that grand and beauteous past, instinct 
for him with so much splendor and regret. 

But his dim eyes returned suddenly to those much 
loved faces round him; and those tender liearts were 
overcome by the dim, shadowy look. 

The sunset slowly waned away, and fallii'g in red 
splendor on the old gray head and storm-beaten 
brow, lingered there lovingly and cheerfully. The 
old hunter feebly smiled. 

“ You’ll he good girls,” he murmured wistfully,* 
drawing his feeble arm more closely round the 
children’s necks, “ remember the old man, darlin’sl” 

Caroline pressed her lips to the cold hand, sobbing, 
Alice did not move her head, which, buried in the 
counterpane, was shaken with passionate sobs. 

The Doctor felt his pulse and turned with a 
mournful look to his brother. Then came those 
grand religious consolations which so sinootlie the 
pathway to tlie grave; he was read 3 '—always— 
God be thanked, the old man said; he trusted in the 
lord. 

And so the sunset waned away, and with it the 
life and sti eiiglh of the old storm-beaten mouhtaineer 
—so grand yet powerless, so near to death yet so 
very cheerful. 

“I’m goin’,” he murmured, as the red orb touched 
the mountain, “I’m goin’, my darlin’s; I always 
loved you all, my children. Darlin’, don’t cry,’' he 
murmured feebly to Alice, whose heart was near 
breaking, “ don’t any of you cry for me.” 

The old dim e^^es sigain dwelt tenderly on the lov 
ing faces, wet with tears, and on those poor trem¬ 
bling lips. Ihere came now to the aged face of the 
rude mountaineei', an expression of giandeur and 
majesty, which illumined the broad brow and ej'es 
like a heavenly light. Then those eyes seemed to 
have found what they were seeking; and were 
abased. Their grandeur changed to humility, their 
light to shadow, their fire to softness and unspeak¬ 
able love. The thin feeble hands, stretched out 
upon the cover, were agitated slightly, the eves 
moved slowly to the window and thence returned to 
the dear fiices weeping round the bed; then 
whispering . 
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‘‘The Lord is good to me! he fold me he Tvns 
cornin’ Tore the night was here; come! come—^Lord 
Jesus—come I” the old mountaineer fell back with a 
low sigh—so low that the old sleeping hound dreamed 
on. 

The life strings parted without sound; and hunter 
John, that so long loved and cherished soul, that old 
strong foi-m which had been hardened in so many 
storms, that tender loving lieart—ah, more than all, 
that grand and tender heart—had passed as calmly 
as a little babe from the cold shadowy world to that 
other world; the world, we trust, of hght, and love, 
and joy. 

** Mr. John Esten Cooke wrote in 1856 The 
Last of the Foresters; Humors on the Border; 
A Story of the Old Virginia Frontier. Two 
years later appeared: Henry St John, Gentle¬ 
man, of ''’’Flowers of Hundreds f in the County 
of Prince George, Virginia; A Tale of 1774 
-75. During the late war Mr. Cooke laid aside 
his p.en, and served on the statf of General 
Stuart, through the eventful four years of 
the Confederate campaigns in Virginia, from 
April 10, 1861, to April 10, 1865. Since 
the restoration of peace, this writer has bril¬ 
liantly depicted the romance of the rebel ser¬ 
vice. Ilis biographic and fictitious writings, 
though somewhat marred by the rapidity of 
production, furnish valuable data to the historic 
student. These works include: Out of the 
Foam, 1865; ‘ Stonewall Jacl'son, a Military 
Biography, 1866; Life of General Holert F. 
Lee; L)r, VandyJce, aXorel; Surry of Eagle’s 
Lfest, or The Memoirs of a Staff Oj^er Sorting 
in Virginia, 1866; Wearing of the Gray, heing 
Personal Portraits, Scenes, and Adventures of 
the War, 1867; Mohun, or The Last Bays of 
Lee and His Paladim: the final Memoirs of a 
Statf Ofiicer in Virginia, 1868; Fairfax: or. The 
Master of Greenway Court; a Chronicle of the 
Valley of the Shenandoah, 1868; Hilt to Hilt; 
or, Bays and Fights in the Shenandoah, 1869; 
Hammer and Papier, 1870, sketches of the cam¬ 
paigns in Virginia from Manassas, July, 1861, to 
Lee’s retreat and surrender; and Heir of Gay- 
mount, 1870. Mr. Cooke has also contributed 
largely to Harper’s Magazine and the Kew York 
World. lie was married in 1807, and has since 
resided in Clarke county, Virginia. 

The spirit of these writings is fairly revealed 
in the prologue to Mohun, in which its author, 
after describing the mementos of the war in 
his library, proceeds to say: “From this sketch 
of my surroundings, worthy reader, yon will 
perceive that I amuse myself hy reoallmg the 
old times when the Grays and Blues were op¬ 
posed to each other. Those two swords crossed 
—those pictures of Lee, Jackson, Stuart, and 
the ‘ old rebel ’—you are certain to tbink that 
the possessor of them is unreconstructed (terri¬ 
ble word), and still a rebel! But is it wrong to 
remember the past? I think of it without bit¬ 
terness. God did it—God the all-wise, the all- 
mighty —for his own purpo se. I do not indulge 
in repinings, or reflect with rancor upon the 
issue of the struggle. I prefer recalling the 
stirring adventures, the brave voices, the gallant 
faces: even in that tremendous drama of 1864-5, 

T can find something besides blood and tears. ■ 
Even here and there some sunshine.” 


^STONEWALL JACKSOX AS A SOLDIER. 

Jackson was a born leader, and had, underly¬ 
ing all, that supreme spirit of combativencss 
which is the foundation of military success. It is 
a fancy that he did not love fighting. War was 
horrible in his eyes, it is true, from the enormous 
public and private misery which it occasioned; 
but he none the less loved the conflict of opposing 
forces. In battle, under the calm exterior, he 
had the gaudium certaminis. You could see that 
he was a fighting animal, from his ponderous jaw. 
We say “animal,” because, at such moments, 
Jackson the compassionate Christian became 
Jackson the veritable bull-dog. His comhative- 
ness, when thus aroused, was obstinate, enor¬ 
mous. To fight to the death was his unfaltering 
resolve, and his own invincible resolution was 
infused into his troops ; they became inspired hy 
his ardor, and were more than a match for two 
or three times their number fighting without this 
stimulus. With Jackson leading them in person, 
on fire with the heat of battle, the Stonewall 
Brigade and other troops which had served under 
him long, felt themselves able to achieve impossi¬ 
bilities. But combativeness and military ardor 
do not make a great commander; without them 
no officer can accomplish much, but more is needed 
to achieve the glories of arms. Enterprise is 
necessary; and this word, for want of a better, 
must express a quality of Jackson’s mind which 
more than all else gave him his astonishing suc¬ 
cess. His rule was, never to allow an enemy to 
rest; to attack wherever it was possible, and to 
press on until all opposition was broken down 
and the day gained. The remarkable activity 
shown in his campaigns is an evidence that he 
possessed this trait as a General in a more eminent 
degree, perhaps, than any of his contemporaries. 
A sluggish or unwary adversary was doomed 
already. When he least expected it, Jackson was 
before him, attacking with all the advantages of 
surprise. It was said that he marched his men 
nearly to death, and it was true. But the exces¬ 
sive drains upon their physical strength were 
compensated by victories, by spoils, -and by an 
immense accession to the moral strength of his 
command. Nor did he fail to preserve, thus, 
thousands of lives, which would have been lost by 
more deliberate and conventional warfare. He 
always preferred to arrive, by forced marches, in 
face of an unprepared enemy, and drive them 
before him, with comparatively small loss, to a 
more leisurely advance which would find them 
ready to meet him. He aimed to succeed rather 
by sweat than blood. His famous flank move¬ 
ments proved a terrible tax on the strength of his 
troops; but after their exhausting marches the 
men finished the work without bloodshed, almost, 
and soon forgot their weariness in the sweet sleep 
which follows toil and victory. Aggressive war¬ 
fare was the fundamental principle of his military 
system. . . . 

The difference between enterprise and fool¬ 
hardiness is that between calculation and chance. 
Jackson’s military movements were always based 
upon close calculation, and be was certainly not 
wanting in foresight and caution. He seems to 
have known perfectly well what it was in his 
power to achieve, and as thoroughly what was 
beyond his strength. He risked much, on many 
occasions, hut appears to have been justified in 
his calculations of the ultimate result. It will be 
objected to him by military men that he hazarded 
too much at times, and was only extricated hy 
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good fortune. There appears to be some justice 
in this; but the resources of his genius were 
enormous, and doubled his numbers. . . . 

His tenacity and strength of will seemed to have 
no limit. Nothing appeared to affect that supreme 
resolution. Such a man is the master of fate, 
and with his iron hand directs events. Napoleon 
trusted to Lis star, and Jackson, it was said, be¬ 
lieved in “his destiny”—a word which he 
construed, apparently, to mean success against 
his enemies, wherever he encountered them. 
There seems to he godd ground for the belief that 
he regarded himself as a passive instrument in 
the hands of Providence to accomplish great 
events, and had satisfied himself that the Lord of 
Hosts would uphold him. This conviction, sup¬ 
ported by abilities of the first order, made him 
almost irresistible. 

^-THE BROKEN MUG. 

Ode (schcalled) on a Zate Melancholy Accident in the Shenandoah 
Valley. 

My mug is broken, ray heart is sad I 
What woes can fate still hold in store I 
The friend I cherished a thousand days 
Is smashed to pieces on the floor I 
Is shattered and to Limbo gone, 
ril see my Mug no more I 

Belie it was of joyous hours 

Whose golden memories still allure— 

"When coffee made of rye we drank, 

And gray "was all the dress we wore I 
When we were paid some cents a month, 

But never asked for more! 

In marches long, by day and night, 

In raids, hot charges, shocks of war, 

Strapped on the saddle at my back 
This faithful comrade still I bore — 

This old companion, true and tried, 
ril never carry more! 

From the Rapidan to Gettysburg — 

“Hard bread” behind, “sour krout” before— 
This friend went with the cavalry 
And heard the jarring cannon roar 
In front of Cemetery Hill — 

Good heavens! how they did roar/ 

Then back again, the foe behind, 

Back to the “ Old Virginia shore” — 

Some dead and wounded left — some holes 
In flags, the sullen graybacks bore; 

This mug had made the great campaign. 

And we’d have gone once more I 

Alas! we never went again! 

The red cross banner, slow but sure, 

“ Fell back” — we bade to sour krout 
(Like the lover of Lenore) 

A long, sad, lingering farewell— 

To taste its joys no more. 

But still we fought, and ate hard bread, 

Or starved — good friend, our woes deplore! 
And still this faithful friend remained — 

Biding behind me as before — 

The friend on march, in bivouac, 

When others were no more. 

How oft we drove the horsemen blue 
In Summer bright or Winter frore I 
How oft before the Southern charge 
Through field and wood the blue-birds tore! 

I’m “harmonized,” but long to hear 
The bugles ring once more. 


Oh yes! we’re all “fraternal” now, 

Purged of our sins, we’re clean and pure, 
Congress will “reconstruct ” us soon — 

But no gray people on that^oo'cl 
I’m harmonized — “ so-called ” —but long 
To see those times once more! 

Gay days I the sun was brighter then, 

And we were happy, though so poor! 

That past comes back as I behold 
My shattered friend upon the floor, 

My splintered, useless, ruined mug, 

From which I’ll drink no more. 

How many lips I’ll love for aye, 

While heart and memory endure. 

Have touched this broken cup and laughed— 
How they did laugh! — in days of yore! 

Those days we’d call “a beauteous dream, 

If they had been no more! ” 

Bear comrades, dead this many a day, 

I saw you weltering in your gore, 

After those days, amid the pines 
On the Rappahannock shore! 

When the joy of life was much to me 
But your warm hearts were more! 

Yours was the grand heroic nerve 

That laughs amid the storm of war — 

Souls that “loved much” your native land, 

Who fought and died tnerefor! 

You gave your youth, your brains, your arms, 
Your blood—yo^ had no more! 

You lived and died true to your flag! 

And now your wounds are healed—hut sore 
Are many hearts that think of you 
Where you have “ gone before.” 

Peace, comrade! God bound up those forms, 
They are “ whole” forevermore! 

Those lips this broken vessel touched, 

His, too! — the man’s we all adore — 

That cavalier of cavaliers, 

Whose voice will ring no more—> 

Whose plume will float amid the storm 
Of battle never more! 

Not on. this idle page I write 

That name of names, shrined in the core 
Of every heart! — peace ! foolish pen, 

Hush! words so cold and poor! 

His sword is rust; the blue eyes dust, 

His bugle sounds no more! 

Never was cavalier like ours! 

Not Rupert in the years before! 

And when his stern, hard work was done, 

His griefs, joys, battles o’er — 

His mighty spirit rode the storm, 

And led his men once more ! 

He lies beneath his native sod, 

Where violets spring, or frost is hoar; 

He recks not — charging squadrons watch 
His raven plume no more I 
That smile we’ll see, that voice we’ll hear, 
That hand we’ll touch no more! 

My foolish mirth is quenched in tears: 

Poor fragments strewed upon the floor, 

Ye are the types of nobler things 
That find their use no more — 

Things glorious once, now trodden down — 
That makes us smile no more! 

Of courage, pride, high hopes, stout hearts — 
Hard, stubborn nerve, deyotion pure, 
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Beating his wings against the bars, 

The prisoned eagle tried to soar! 

Outmatched, overwhelmed, we struggled still— 
Bread failed — we fought no more! 

Lies in the dust the shattered staff . 

That bore aloft on sea and shore, 

That blazing flag, amid the storm! 

And none are now so poor, 

So poor to do it reverence, 

Kow when it flames no more! 

But it is glorious in the dust. 

Sacred till Time shall be no more: 

Spare it, fierce editors! your scorn — 

The dread “Rebellion’s” o’er! 

Furl the great flag—hide cross and star, 

Thrust into darkness star and barj 
But look !* across the ages far 
It flames for evermore! 

HOEACE BTKKEr WALLACE. j 

Horace Binney Wallace^ the son of John B. | 
Wallace, an eminent lawyer of Pliiladelpliia, was 
born in that city, February 26, 1817. The first 
two years of his collegiate course were passed at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and the remain i 
ing portion at Princeton College, where he was gra- j 
duate<l in 18S5. He studied with great thorough- i 
ness the science of the law, and at the age ci 
twenty-seven contributed notes to Smith’s Selec¬ 
tions of Leading Cases in various branches of the 
Law, White and Tudor’s Selection of Leading 
Oases in Equity, and Decisions of American 
Courts in several departments of the Law, which 
have been adopted with commendation by the 
highest legal authorities. 

His attention was, however, by no means con¬ 
fined to professional study. He devoted much 
time to scientific study, and projected several 
theories on subjects connected therewith, 

Mr. Wallace published a number of articles 
anonymously in various periodicals. He was 
much interested in philosophical speculation, and 
bestowed much attention on the theory of Comte, 
by whom he was highly prized. 

In April, 1849, Mr. Wallace sailed for Europe, 
and passed a year in England, Germany, France, 
and Italy. On Lis return he devoted himself with 
renewed energy to literary pursuits. He pro¬ 
jected a series of works on commercial law, in 
the preparation of which he proposed to devote 
a year or two at a foreign university to the ex¬ 
clusive study of the civil law. In the sjiring of 
1852 his eyesight became impaired, owing, as 
was afterwards discovered, to the incipient stages 
of congestion of the brain, [produced by undoes 
mental exertion. By advice of lii^,physicians he 
embarked on the ^irteenth of November for, 
Liverpool. Finding no imptbvement in his con¬ 
dition on his arrival, he at once proceed^ to 
Paris in quest of medical advice. His cerebral 
disease increased, and led to his death in that 
city on the sixteenth of December following. 

In 1855 a volume was published in Philadelphia 
entitled, Art^ Scenery^ and Philosophy m Europe ; 
Being Fragments from the Pot folio of the late 
Horace Binn&y Wallace^ Esguire^ of Philadelphia, 
It contains a series of essays on the principles of 
art, detailed criticisms on the principal Enropean 
cathedrals, a few travelling sketches, papers on 


Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Yinci, Fra Bartolo¬ 
meo, Perugino, and Raphael, and an article 
i»n Oomte. This was followed by a second— 
Litera/ry composed mostly of very 

youthful, and in all cases, of unacknowledged 
pieces. 

These writings, though not designed for publi¬ 
cation, and in many instances in an unfinished 
state, display great depth of thought, command 
of language, knowletlge of the history as well as 
aesthetic principles ot art, and finely cultivated 
taste. Occasional passages are full of poetic 
imagery, growing naturally out of enthusiastic 
admiration of the subject in hand. Some of the 
finest of these passages occur in the remarks on 
the Cathedral of Milan, a paper which, although 
endorse<l by the writer ‘‘ very nnfinished,” and no 
doubt capable of finer elaboration, is one of the 
best in the series of which it forms a jx^rtion. 

THB ISTTEBIOS OF ST. PETEK’S. 

What a world witliin Life’s open world is the in* 
terior of St Peter’s!—a world of softness, bright¬ 
ness. and richness!—^fusing the senfaments in a refined 
rapture of tranquillity—gratifying the imagination 
with splendors more various, expansive, and exhaust- 
less than the natural universe from which we pass,— 
typical of that sphere of spiritual consciousness, 
which, before the mward-working energies of faith, 
arches itself out within man’s mortal being. When, 
you push aside the heavy curtain that veils the 
sanctuary from the world without, what a shower 
of high and solemn pleasure is thrown upon your 
spirit I A glory of beauty fills all the Taberuacle 1 
The majesty of a Perfection, that seems fragrant of 
delightfulness, fills it like a Presence. Grandeur, 
strength, solidity,—suggestive of the fixed Infinite, 
—float unsphered within those vaulted spaces, lik6 
clouds of lustre. The immensify of the size,—the 
uirlimitable richness of the treasures that have been 
lavished upon its decoration by the enthusiastic pro¬ 
digality of the CathoKe world through successive cen¬ 
turies,—dwarfe Man and the Present, a id leaves the 
soul open to sentiments of God and Eternity. The 
eye, as it glanees along column and archway, meets 
nothing but variegated marbles and gold. Among 
the oriiainents of the obscure parts of the walls and 
piers, are a multitude of pictures, vast in magni¬ 
tude, transcendent in merit,—^the master-pieces of 
the world,—the communion, of St. Jerome,—the 
Burial of St. Petronilla,—the Transfiguration of the 
Saviour,—^not of perishable canvass and oils, but 
wrought in mosaic, and fit to endure till Time itself 
shall perish. 

It IS the sanctuary of Space and Silence. ITo 
throng can crowd these aisles; no sound of voices 
or of organs can (feplace the venerable quiet that 
broods here. The Pope, who fills the world with all 
his pompous retinue, fills not St. Peter s; and the 
roar of his quired singers, mingling with the sono¬ 
rous chant of a host of priests and bishops, struggles 
for an instant against this ocean of stillness, and 
then is absorbed into it like a faint echo. The 
mightiest ceremonies of human worship,—celebrated 
by the earth’s chief Pontiff, sweeping along in the 
magnificence of the most imposing array that the 
existing world can exhibit,—seem dwindled into 
insignificance within this structure. They do not 
explain to our feelings the uses of the building. As 
you stand within the gorgeous, celestial dwelling-^ 
framed not for man’s abode—the holy silence, the 
mysterious fragrance, the light of ever-burning 
lamps, suggest to you that it is the home of inviai- 
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ble spirits,—aa outer-court of Heaven,—^visited, per 
chance, in the deeper hours of a night that is never 
oark ’wwthin its walls, by the all-sacred Awe itself! 

When you enter St. Peter’s, Religion, as a local 
reality and a separate life, seems revealed to you. 
Par up the wide nave, the enormous baldachino of 
jetty bronze, with twisted columns and tiiit^like 
canopy, and a hundred brazen lamps, whose unex- 
tinguished flame keeps the watch of Light around 
the entrance to the crypt where lie the martyred 
remaina of the Apostle, the rock of the church, give 
an oriental aspect to the central altnr, which seenw 
to typify the origin of the Faith which reared this 
Fane. Holiest of the holy is that altar. No step 
le^ sacred than a Pope’s may ascend to minister 
before it; only on days the most august in the calen¬ 
dar, may even the hand which is consecrated by the 
Ring of the Fisherman be stretched forth to touch 
the vessels which rest on it. At every hour, over 
some part of the floor, worshippers^ may be seen 
kneeling, wrapt each in solitjiry peiiitence or ado¬ 
ration. The persons mystically habited, who jour¬ 
ney noiselessly across the marble, bow and cross 
themselves, as they pass before this or that spot, be¬ 
token the recognition of something mysterious, that 
is unseen, invisible. By day illuminated by rays 
only from above, by night always luminous within 
—filled by aa atmosphere of its own, which changes 
not with the changing cold and heat of the seasons 
without,—exhaliiig always a faii^t, delightful pei> 
^ fume,—it is the realm of piety,—the clime of devo¬ 
tion—a spiritnal globe in the midst of a material 
tmiverse, 

ELIHXJ a. HOLLAND 

'Was born of New England parentage at Solon, 
Cortlandt county, New York, April 14,1817. His 
first published work was a volume entitled ITie 
Being of God, and the Immortal Lfe^ in 1846. 
Ilis aim was to assert the doctrines ot the divine 
existence and the immortality of man by argu- 
ments derived from the elements of human nature. 
In 1849 he published, at Boston, a volume, Re- 
and It embraces an elaborate paper 

on the character and philosophy of Confucius, an 
analysis of the genius of Channing, an article on 
Natural Theology, and Essays on Genius, Beauty, 
the Infinite, Harmony, &c. This was followed in 
1853 by another volume entitled Essays: and a 
Drama in Fm Acta. The essays were in a simi^ 
lar range with those of its predecessor. The 
drama is entitled The E'glilmd Treason^ and is a 
version of the aflSdr of Arnold and Andre. In 
1863 he published a Memoir of the Ret. Joseph 
Badger., the revival preacher of the Christian 
connexion. Though luxuriant and prolix in ex¬ 
pression, with a tendency to over statement in the 
transcendental style, the writings of Mr. Holland 
show him to be a student and tlrinker. 

We present a pleasing passage from an Essay on 
“ American Scenery.” 

THK WTS^VEHAKKAH. 

It is diffleult to imagine a more continuous line of 
beauty than the course of the Susquehannah, a liver 
whose mild grace and gentleness combined with 
power render it a message of nature to the affections 
and to the tranquil consciousn ess. This trait of mild¬ 
ness, even in its proudest flow, seems to hover upon 
its banks and waters as the genius of the scene. No 
thunder of cataracts anywhere announces its fame. 
It is mostly the contemplative river, dear to fancy, 


dear to the soul's calm feeling of unruffled peace 
This river of noble sources and many tributaries, 
traverses the vale of Wyoming, where, in other 
years, we have been delighted with its various sce¬ 
nery. Its mountain ramparts, which rise somewhat 
majestically to hail her onward progress, are crowned 
with a vegetation of northern fir, whilst the verdant 
and fertile valle}^ is graced with the foliage of the 
oak, chestnut, and sycamore. At Norlhiimberiand, 
where the east and the west branch unite, the river 
rolls alorjg with a noble expanse of surface; opposite 
the ti>wu rises, several hundred feet, a daik perpen¬ 
dicular precipice of rock, from which the whole 
pi*ospect is exceedingly picturesque. I'he Alleghany 
Mountains, which somehow seem to bear a paternal 
relation to this river, lend it the shadow of their pre¬ 
sence through great distances. These mountains, 
though they never rise so high as to giv^ the impres¬ 
sion of power and sublimity, are never monotonous. 
Though they are not generally gothic, but of rounded 
aspect, the northern part has those that are steep and 
abrupt, sharp-crested and of notched and jagged out¬ 
line. The Susquehannah is wealthy also in aborigi¬ 
nal legend, and in abundant foliage. Its rude raft 
likewise aids the picture. It has many beautiful 
sources, particularly that in Ihe lovely lake of 
Cooperstown; and no thought concerning its destiny 
can be so eloquent as the one expressed by our first 
American x»oveIist whose name is alike honored by 
his countrymen and by foreign nations. He spoke 
of it as “ tie mighty Susquehannah, a river to which 
the Atlantic heiself has extended her right arm to 
welcome into her bosom,” Other scenery in Penn¬ 
sylvania we have met, which, though less renowned 
than Wyoming and the Juniata, is not less romantic 
and beautiful. A noble river is indeed the im^'ge of 
unity, a representative of human tendencies, wherein 
many separate strivings unite in one main current 
of happiness and success. Man concentrates himself 
like a river in plans and purposes, and seek his unity 
in some chief end as the river seeks it in the sea. 

WILLIAM A. JONES 

Is a member of a family long distinguished for 
the eminent men it has furnished to the bar 
'and tlie bench, in the state of New York, in- 
ohidiiig the ante-revolutionary period. He wns 
bom in New York June 26, 1817. In 1836 
he was graduated at Columbia College, and 
from 1851 to 1865 was its librarian. His 
contributions to the preFS have been numerous, 
chiefly articles in the department of criticism. 
To Dr. Hawks’s Church Record he funiished an 
extended series of articles on Old Engli.^h Prose 
Writers; to Arcturus numerous literary papei*s, 
and afterwards wrote for the Whig and Demo¬ 
cratic Reviews. He has published two volumes 
of these and other Essays and Critirisms: The 
Analyst, a Collection of Miscellanecvs Tapers, 
in 1840, and Essays upon Authors ard Bools in 
1849. In the last year he also publifchcd a Me¬ 
morial of his father, the late Hen. David S. 
Jones, with an Appendix, containing notices of 
the Jones Family of Queens County. 

** Cha/racters and Criticisms, a revised edition 
of Mr. Jones’s essays, appeared in 1857. It 
was followed by: The First Century of Oolum- 
hia College, 1754-1854 (Bvo., pamphlet, pri¬ 
vately printed, 1865), and Long Island-, read 
before the Long Island Historical Society, No¬ 
vember 5, 1863. 
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HAZLITT — FROM THE DEMOCRATIC BETIEW. 

William Hazlitt 'we ugaul, all lliii ^ coi ei^ered, 
as the Hist of the regular critics in this Lii.eteenth 
centiiiy, siii j assed by several in son e oi e faitien- 
lar quality or acqnisition, but supeiior to them all 
in gei era! force, ongiialily, and indepei dence. 
With less scholarship coi sideiably than Bunt or 
fouthey, he has more substance than either; -with 
less of Lamb's fii ei ess and i.othirg of his si bile 
humor, he has a wider gi atp ai d ah< getl ei a more 
manly east of intellect He has less liveliness and 
more smartness than Jefi'iey, but a far piofoundei 
insight into the mysteries of joesy, and spiaiently 
a more genial synapathy with cm mon lile. 'Ihcn, 
too, what freshness in all hiswiitiigs, “wild wit, 
invention ever rew:” for although he disclaims 
having any imagiration, he eertaiily posseted eie- 
ative talent and fine ii genuity. Most of Lis ^says 
are, as has been well l eu^aihed, “ origii al creations,” 
not mere homilies or didactic theses, so much as a 
new illnstrathm from experience and observatioij of 
great truths colored at d set off by all the brilliant 
aids of eloquence, Hrncy, and the choicest stores of 
accumulation. 

As a literary critic he may be placed rather 
among the independent judges of original power 
than among the trailed critics of education and ac« 
quirementL He relies almost entirely on individual 
impresrions and personal feeling, thus giving a 
charm to bis writings, quite apart from, and inde¬ 
pendent of, their purely critical excellencies. 
Though he has never published an autobiography,* 
yet ail of his works are, in a certain sense, confes¬ 
sions. He pours out his feelings on a theme of inte¬ 
rest to him, and treats the impulses of his heart and, 
the movements of his mind as historical and philo¬ 
sophical data. Though he almost invariably trusts 
himself, he is almost as invariably in the right 
For, as some are born poets, so he too was born a 
critic, with no small infusion of the poetic elianieter. 
Anal^ic judgment (of the very feiest and rarest 
kind), and poetic feiicy, naturally rich, and ren¬ 
dered stiU more copious and briUiaiit by the golde^i 
associations of his life, early intereoiirse with honor¬ 
able poets, and a most appreciative sympathy with 
the master-pieces of poesy. Adminible as a ge Jal 
critic 0.1 books and men, of maaners and chaiacter, 
of philosophical syste ns and theories of taste and 
art, yet he is more especially the genuine critic in 
hisfivorite walks of ai-t and poesy; politics and 
the true literature of real life—the domestic novels, 
the drama, and the belles-lettres. 

As a descriptive writer, in his best passages, he 
raiks with Burke a id Rousseau; in delineation of 
se iti neat, and in a rich rhetorical vein, he has whole 
pages worthy of Taylor or Lord Bacoru Tliere is 
nothing in Macaulay for profound gorgeous decla¬ 
mation, superior to the character of Coleridge, or of 
Milton, or of Burke, or of a score of men of genius 
whose portraits he has painted with love and with 
power. In pure criticism who has done so much 
for the novelists, the essayists, writers of cometly; 
for the old dramatists and elder poets f Lamb’s fiiie 
notes are mere notes—Coleridge’s improvised criti¬ 
cisms are merely frag neatary, while if Hazlitt has 
bori*oweii their opinions in some cases, he has made 
much more of then than they could have done 
themselves. Coleridge was a poet—Lamb a hu- 
mo.’ist. To neither of these characters had Htizlitt 
a ly fair pretensions, for with all his fancy he had a 
mst.iphysical understaidiag (a bid ground for the 
tender plant of poesy to flourkh in), and to wit and 


• The liber Amods can hardly he called an exception. 


humor he lai 1 no claim, being too much in earnest 
to indulge in pie isaitry a id jesting—though he has 
satiric wit at will ail ths very keeaejt sarcasm, 
Mniy of his papers :ire prose satires, while in others 
there are to be fouu 1 exquisite jmx ^eaprit, delicate 
banter, a 1 1 the purest i.itelleetaal refinements upon 
works of wit and hu nor. In all, however, the cri¬ 
tical quality pre lo ni lafces, be the form that of essay, 
criticism, sketch, biography, or even travels. 

THOMAS WILLIAM PARSONS, 

The author of a tran-^latioii of The First Ten 
Giiiitos (*f the I/ifenw of Daute^, published in 
1843, and of a volnme of original Poems in 1854:, 
is a native of Boston, and was bom in 1819. His 
writings bear witness to his sound classical edu¬ 
cation, as well as to the fruits of foreign travd. 
The translation of Dante, in the stanza of the 
original, has been much admired by scholars. 
The Poems exhibit variety in playful satire, 
epistle, ballad, the tale, description of nature, of 
European antiquities, and the occasional record 
of personal emotion. In all, the subject is con¬ 
trolled and elevated by the language of art. It is 
the author’s humor in the Epistles which open 
the volume to address several foreign celebrities 
in the character of an Engli-h traveller in Ameri¬ 
ca, writing to Charles Kemble on the drama; to 
Edward Moxon, the London publisher, on the 
state of letters; and to Rogers and Landor on' 
poetry and art generally. In tlie Epistle to Lan¬ 
dor, the comparatively barren objects of Ameri¬ 
can anti(iuities are placed by the side of the storied 
associations of Italy. The land is pictured as 
existing “in Saturn’s reign before the stranger 
came,” like the wa^te Missouri; wheu the view 
is changed to the Roman era:— 

***»*«»* 

Soon as they rose—the Gapitolian lords— 

The land grew sacred and beloved of God ; 
Where’er they carried their triumphant swords 
Glory sprang fortn and sanctified the sod- 

Nay, whether wandering by Provincial Rome, 

Or British Tyue, we note the Ciesar’s tracks, 
Wondering, how far from their Tarpeian flown. 

The ambitious eagles bore the pmtor’s axe. 

Those toga’d fathers, those equestrian kings, 

Are still our ma-itei*s—still within us reign. 

Born though we may have been beyoml the springs 
Of Britain’s floods—beyond the outer main. 

For, while the music of their langunge lasts, 

They shall not perish like the painted men— 
Brief-lived in memory as the winter’s blasts I— 

Who here once held the mountain and the glen. 

IVom them and theirs with cold regard we turn. 

The wreck of polished nations to suiwey, 

Nor care the savage attributes to lenrn 

Of souls that struggled with barbarian clay. 

With what emotion on a coin we trace 
Vespasian’s brow, or Trajan’s chastened smile, 

But view with heedless eye the murderous mace 
And checkered lance of Zealand’s warrior-isle. 

Here, by the ploughman, as with daily tread 
He tracks the furrows of his fertile ground, 

Bark locks of hair, and thigh-bones of the dead, 
Spear-heads, and skulls, and arrows, oft are found. 

On such memorials unconcerned we gaze; 

No trace returning of the glow divine. 
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Wlierewith, dear "W'ai.tee I in oar Eton days 
We eyed a fragment from the Palatine. . 

It fired ns then to trace upon the map 

The forum’s line—^proud empire’s church-yard 
paths— 

Ay, or to finger but a marble scrap 
Or stucco piece from Eiocletian’s baths. 

Cellini’s workmanship could nothing add. 

Nor any casket, rich with gems and gold, 

To the strange value every pebble had 

O’er which perhaps the Tiber’s wave had rolled. 

One of the longer poem ?—GTietfo di Eowa, a 
story of the Jewish proscription—^is admirably 
told; picturesque in detail, sinq le in movement 
and the pathos effectively maintained without 
apparent effort. The lines On the Death of 
Daniel Webster are among the ablest which 
that occasion produced. The chaste and expres¬ 
sive lines, Steuarts Bnrial, are the record of a 
real incident. The friend of the author who^ 
fiineral is literally described, was Mr. David 
Bteoart Robertson, a gentleman well known by 
his el^nt rural hospitality at his residence at 
I^casfcer to the Avlts and good society of Boston. 

The healthy objective fife of the poems, and 
their finished expression, will secure them a 
reputation long after many of the feeble literary 
affecfcatioi^ of the day are forgotten. 


<»r JL BirsT or TtAxat, 

See, from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long. 

How stem of Hneament, how grim. 

The father was of Tuscan song. 

There but the burning sense of wrong. 
Perpetual care and scorn, abide; 

Small friendship for the lordly throng; 
Distrust of all the world beside. 

Faithful if this wnn image be, 

Ro dream his life was—^but a fight; 

Could any Beatrice see 
A lover iu that anchorite ? 

To that cold Ghibeline’s gloomy sight 
Who could have guessed the visions came 
Of Beauty, veiled with heavenly light, 

In circles of eternal flame ? 

The lips as Cumae’s cavern close, 

The cheeks with fast and sorrow thin. 

The rigid front, almost morose,^ 

But for the patientis hope within. 

Declare a life whose course hath been 
Unsullied still, though still severe, 

Which, through the wavering days of sin, 
Kept itself icy-chaste and clear. 

Rot wholly such his haggard look 
When wandering once, forlorn, he strayed. 
With no companion save his book, 

To Corvo’s hushed monastic shade ; 

Where, as the Benedictine laid 
His pahn upon the pilgrim guest. 

The single ooon for whic-h he prayed 
The convent’s charity was rest* 

Peace dwells not here—this rugged fece . 
Betrays no spirit of repose; 


♦ It is told of Dajstk that, when he was Toamirg- over Italy, 
lie came to a certain monastery, where he was met hy one of 
the friars, who blessed him, an d -asked what was his desire; to 
which the weary stranger simply answered, 


The sullen warrior sole we trace, 

The marble man of many woes. 

Sucli was bis mien when first arose 
The thought of that strnnge tale divine. 
When hell he peopled witii his foes. 

The scourge of many a guilty line. 

War to the Inst he waged with all 
The tyrant canker-worms of earth; 

Baron and duke, in hold and hall. 

Cursed the dark hour that gave him birth; 
He used Rome’s harlot for his mirth; 
Plucked bare hypocrisy and crime; 

But valiant souls of knightly worth 
Transmitted to the rolls of Time. 

0, Time! whose verdicts mock our own. 
The only righteous judge art thou; 

That poor, old exile, sad and lone, 

Is Latiiim’s other Virgil now: 

Before his name the nations bow; 

His words are parcel of mankind, 

Deep in whose hearts, as on his brow, 

The maa ks have sunk of Dante’s mini 


rtrttakt’s bttbial. 

The bier is ready and the mourners wait. 

The funeral car stands open at the gate. 

Bring down our brother; bear him gently, too; 

So, friends, he always bore himself with you. 

Down the sad staircase, from the darkened room 
For the first time, he comes in silent gloom: 

Who ever left this hospitable door 
Without his smile and warm ** good-bye,” before? 
Now we for him the parting word must say 
To the mute tlureshold whence we bear his clay. 

The slow procession lags upon the road,— 

’T is heavy hearts that make the heavy load; 
And^all too brightly glares the burning noon 
On the <lark pageant—be it ended soon! 

The quail is piping and the locust sings,— 

O grief, thy contrast with these joyful things I 
What pain to see, amid our task of woe, 

Tlie laughing river keep its wonted flow I 

His hawthorns there—his proudly-waving corn— 

And all st> flourishing—and so forlorn I 

His new-built cottage, too, so fairly planned. 

Whose chimney ne^er shall smoke at His command. 

Two sounds were beard, that on the spirit fell 
With sternest moral-—one the passing bell I 
The other told the history of the hour. 

Life’s fleeting triumph, mortal pride and power. 
Two trains there met—the iron-sinewed horse 
Ami the black hearse—^tbe engine and the corse! 
Haste on your track, you fiery-winged steed 1 
I hate your presence and approve your speed; 

Fly I with your eager freight of breathing men, 
-And leave these mourners to their march again! 
Swift as my wish, they broke their slight delay. 
And life and death pursued their sepaiate way. 

The solemn service in the church was held, 

- Bringing strange comforttas the anthem swelled. 
And back we bore him to his long repose. 

Where his great elm its evening shadow throws— 

A sacred spot! There often he hath stood, 

Showed us his haiwests and pronounced them good; 
And we may stand, with eyes no longer dim. 

To watch new harvests and remember him. 

Peace to thee, Stvttart !—and to us 1 the All-wise 
Would ne’er have found thee readier for the skies 
In his laige love He kindly waits the best, 

The fittest mood, to summon every guest; 

So, in his prime, our dear companion wer^t. 

When the ^-oung soul is easy to repent: 
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Fo lorg purgation eliall he now require 
In black renit»rse—in penitential fiie; 

From what few frailties might have stained his 
morn 

Our tears may wash him pure as he was bonu 

In 1867, Br. Parsons’ translation of The First 
Canticle {Liferno) of the Bitine Comedy of 
Bante AUghuri was published, in an illustrate 
and expensive fonn, and in a cheaper quarto 
edition. In the same year appeared The Mag- 
nolH^ a volume of twerfty-oife "fugitive poems. 
Other issues of these pieces, with additions, 
have appeared in two recent volumes published 
in London: The Old House at Sudbury^ 1870; 
and The Shadow qf the Obelisk^ 1871. Of this 
author and his version of Dante, an appreciative 
critic has well said: Competent judges know 
him as a master of that classical English which 
cniminated in Diyden, of that polished finish 
which liad its last and great example in Gray. 
... It is now twenty-five years since Dr. Par¬ 
sons published ten cantos of the Inferno, as a 
herald and specimen of his translation. He has 
in the meanwhile labored at the correction and 
revision of it with all the diligence of affection. 
He has chosen for his measure a pentameter 
quatrain of alternate rhymes, familiar to all 
English ears by the famous Elegy of Gray... . 
The great snare of rhyme for a translator is 
that it obliges him (what Dante boasted that no 
word had ever made him do) to say rather what 
he must than what he would. Some of Dr. 
Parsons’ verses have suffered a little by being 
caught in this trap, though he has generally 
avoided it with consummate skill,, and where he 
is best rises easily to the level of his theme. 
Where Dante is at his height, his translator 
kindles with the fire and contains a force that 
gives his lines all the charm of an original pro¬ 
duction, and we read real yoetry. such as speaks 
the same meaning in all tongue.”’** 

The Furgatorio is now nearly ready for pub¬ 
lication, and may be printed speedily.f 

** ST. JAMES'S PARK. 

I watched the swans in that proud park 
Which England’s Queen looks out upon; 

I sat there till the dewy dark:— 

And every other soul was gone; 

And sitting silent, all alone, 

I seemed to hear a spirit say, 

Be calm, the night is; never moan 
For friendships that have passed away. 

The swans that vanished from thy sight 
Will come to-morrow, at their hour; 

But when thy joys have taken flight, 

To bring them back no prayer hath power 
’Tis the world’s law.; and why deplore 
A doom that from thy birth was fate ? 

True, ’tis a bitter word, ‘No morel’ 

But look beyond this mortal state. 

Believ’st thou in eternal things? 

Thou feelest in thy inmost heart 
Thou art not clay; thy soul hath wings’; 

And what thou seest is but part. 


» North American Keriew, Jaiuiai-y, 186S. 
t A Letter by L. C. M. on “ A Boston Poet,” in the New 
York Tribune, March, 1873, givesa Jiappy sketch of the career 
of Br. T. W; Parsons. 


Make this thy medicine for the smart 
Of every day’s distress: be dumb: 

In each new loss thou truly art 
Tasting the power of things to come- 

JOHN W. BEOWN. 

John W. Beown was born in Schenectady, New 
York, August 21,1814, and was graduated at TTnion 
College in 1882. He entered the General Theo* 
logical Seminary in 1888, and on the completion 
of his course of study was ordained Deacon, July 
3, 1836, and t(X)k charge of a parish at Astoria, 
Ix>ng Island, with which he was connected during 
the remainder of liis life. In 1838 he establi.'-hed 
a school, the Astoria Female Institute, which he 
conducted for seven years. In 1845 he became 
editor of the Protestant Churchman, a w^kly 
periodical. In the fall of 1848 Mr. Brown visited 
Europe for the benefit of bis health. He died at 
Malta on Easter Monday, April 9, 1S49. 

In 1842 Mr. Brown published The Christmas 
Bells: a Tale of Holy Tide : and other Foems^ 
a volume of pleasing verses su^ested by the sea¬ 
sons and services of his church. 

In the Christmas Bells be has described with 
beauty and feeling the effect of the holy services 
of the season upon the old and young* The poem 
has been set to niuric. 

Mr. Brown was also the author of Constance^ 
VirginiWy Julia of Baice^ and a few other prose 
tales of a religious character for young readers. 

Ting r tiraTRT MAR mcxjm. 

The bells—the bells—the Christmas beOa 
How merrily they ring! 

As if they felt the joy they teH 
To every bumaa thing. , 

The silvery tones, o’er vale and hil. 

Are swelHwg soft and clear, 

As, wave on wave, the tide of sound 
Fills the bright atmosphere. 

The bells—^the merry Christmas bells, 

They’re yinging in the morn 1 

They ring when id the eastern sky 
The golden light is born; 

They ring, as sunshine tips the hills. 

And gilds the village spire— 

When, through the sky, the sovereign sua 
Rolls his full orb of fire. 

The Christmas bells—the Christmas bells. 

How merrily they ring! 

To weary hearts a pulse of joy, 

A kindlier life they bring. 

The poor man on his coueh of straw. 

The rich, on downy bed, . 

Hail the glad soimds, as voices sweet 
Of angels, overhead. 

The bells—^the silvery Christmas bells, 

O’er many a mile they sound! 

And household tones are answering them. 

In thousand homes around. 

Yoiees of childhood, blithe and shrill. 

With youth’s strong accents blend, ‘ 

And manhood’s deep and earnest tones 
With woman’s praise ascend. 

The bells—the solemn Christmas b^ls, » * 

They’re calling us to prayer; 

And hark, the voice of worshippers. - - * 

Floats on the morning air. 
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Anthems of noblest praise there’ll be. 

Atid glorious hymns tt»-<iay, _ 

Te Deums loud—and glorias: 

Come, b-k the church—away. 

JOHN LOTHEOP MOTLEY, 

A MEMBER of a Boston family, and graduate of 
Harvard of 1831, is the mithor of two novels of 
merit, Morton's Eope^ or The Me noire of a Fro- 
mndal^ and Merry Mounts a Fomame of the Mas- 
mchrmtts Colony. 

The first of these fictions appeared in 1839. 
The scene of the opening portion is laid at Mor¬ 
ton’s Hoi>e, a quiet provincial country-seat in 
the neighborhood of Boston. In consequence of 
disappointment in a love affair, the hero leaves 
bis c mntry and passes some time among the Ger¬ 
man University townthe manners of which are 
introduced with effect. Towards the middle of 
the second volume, he is summoned home by the 
news of the death of his uncle, and a hint from a 
relative that the fortune which this event places 
in his hands can be better employed in the service 
ot his country, now engaged in the struggle of 
the Revolution,-than in an aimless foreign resi¬ 
dence. He returns home, becomes an officer in 
the Continental army, distinguishes himself and 
regain'* his lost nii>1r^s. 

In Merry Mount the author has availed him¬ 
self of the picturesque episode of New England 
history presented in the old narrative of Thomas 
Morton, of which we have previously given an 
account.* Both of these fictions are written with 
spirit; the descriptions, which «'ire frequent, are 
carefully elaborated; and the narrative is enliven¬ 
ed with frequent Hashes of genuine humor. 

Mr. Motley is at present residing at Dresden, 
where he has been some time engaged in writing 
a History of Holland, which will no doubt prove 
a wor t of high merit, as an animated and vigor¬ 
ous portraiture of the Dutch struggle of indepen- 
deuce.t 

GOTrilTGEN---rEOM MOBTON’S HOPS. 

Gottingen is rather a welhbuilt And handsome 
looking town, with a decided look of the Middle 
Ages about it Although the college is new, the town 
is ancient, and like the rest of the German Univei>- 
sity towns, has nothing external, with the exception 
of a plain-looking building in brick for the library 
and one or two othera for natural collections, to re¬ 
mind you that you are at the seat of an institution 
for education. Tiie professors lecture, each on his 
own account, at his own house, of which the base¬ 
ment floor is generally made use of as an audito¬ 
rium. The town is walleil in, like most of the con¬ 
tinental cities of that date, although the ramparts, 
planted with linden-trees, have since been converted 
into a pleasant promenade, which reaches quite round 
the town, and is furnished with a gate and guard at 
the end of each principal avenue. . It is tliia careful 
fortification, combined with the nine-story houses, 
and the narrow streets, which imparts the compact, 
secure look peculiar to ah the German towns. The 
effect is forcibly to remind you of the days when the 
inhabitants were huddled snugly together, like sheep 
in a sheep-cote, and locked up safe from the wolfish 
attacks of the gentlemen highwaymen, the ruins of 
whose castles frown down from the neighbouring 
hills. 


Tol. i- P..33. 

11865, The prediction has been verified. — Ed, 1873. 


The houses are generally tall and gaunt, consist¬ 
ing of a skeleton of frame-work, filled in with brick, 
with tlie original rafters, embrowned by time, pro¬ 
jecting like libs through the yellowish stucco which 
cover's the surfaL-e. They ai-e full of little wi*.dow3, 
wliich are filled with little panes, and as they are 
built to save room, one upon another, aiij conse¬ 
quently rise generally to eight or iiiiiC stories, the 
inhabitants iiivar-iably live as it were in layers. 
Hei*ce it is not uneommoii to find a professor occu¬ 
pying the two lower stories or strata, a tailor above 
the professor, a student upon the tailor, a beer-seller 
coiiveiiieiitly ui>on the student, a washei'wonian upon 
the beer-merchant, and perhaps a poet upon, the 
top; a pyramid with a poet for its apex, and a pro- 
feosor for the base. 

The solid and permanent look of all these edifices, 
in which, from the composite and varyii g style of 
architecture, you might read the history of half a 
dozen centuries in a single house, and wliich looked 
as if built before the memory of nian,^ and like to 
last forever, reminded me, by the association of con¬ 
trast, of the straggling towns and villages of Ame¬ 
rica, where the houses are wooden boxes, worn out 
and renewed every fifty years; where the cities 
seem only temporary encampments, and where, till 
people learn to build for the future as well as the 
present, there will be no history, except in pen and 
ink,, of the changing centuries in the country. 

Ab I passed up the street, I saw on the lower story 
of a sombre-lookh.g lioase, the whole legend of Sam¬ 
son and Delilah mJely curved in the brown freo- 
Btone, wbich formed the abutments of the house op¬ 
posite ; a fantastic sign over a portentous shop with 
an awning ostentatiously extended over the side¬ 
walk, announced the caf4 and ice-shop: overhead, 
from the gutters of each of the red-tiled roofs, were 
Ihinist into mid-air the grim heads of di'agons with 
long twisted necks, portentous teeth, ^ and goggle 
eyes, serving, as 1 learned the first rainy day, the 
peaceful purpose of a water spout; while on the 
side-walks, and ut every turn, I saw enough to con¬ 
vince me I was in an university town, although 
there were none of the usual architectural indica¬ 
tions. As w'e passed the old gothic church of St. 
Nicholas, I observed through the ^open windows of 
the next lioiise, a party of students smoking and 
playing billiards, and 1 recognised some of the faces 
of my Leipzig acquaintance. In the street were 
plenty of others of all varieties. Some, with plain 
caps and clothes, and a meek demeanour, sneaked 
quietly through the streets, with portfolios un<ier 
their arais. 1 observed the care with which they 
turned out to the left, and avoided collision with 
every one they met. These were camels or “ stu¬ 
dious students” returning from lecture—others swag¬ 
gered along the side-walk, turning out for no one, 
with clubs in their hands, and hull-dogs at their 
heels—these were dressed in marvellously fine caps 
and polonaise coats, covered with cords and tassels, 
and invariably had pipes in their mouths, and were 
fitW out with the proper allowance of'spurs and 
moustachios. These were “Eenomists,” who were 
always ready for a row. 

At almost every corner of the street was to be 
seen a solitary individual of this latter class, in a 
ferocious fencing attitude, brandishing his club in 
the air, and cutting carto and tierce in the most 
alarming manner, till you were reminded of the tru¬ 
culent Gregory’s advice to his companion: “Remem¬ 
ber thy swashing blo-w.” 

All dong the street, I saw, on looking up, the heads 
and shoulders of students projecting from every win¬ 
dow. They were arrayed in tawdry smoking caps 
and heterogeneous-looking dressing gowns, with the 
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long pipes and flash tassels depending from their 
mouths- At his master’s side, and lookii g out of 
tlie same window, I observed, in many insbrnces, a 
grave and philosopliical-looking poodle, with equal¬ 
ly grim moustaChios, his head reposing contempla¬ 
tively on his fore-paws, and er.gaged apparently, 
like his master, in ogling Clm pcmdeious housemaids 
who were drawing water from the street pumps. 

We passed through the market square, with its 
antique fountain in the midst,and filled with an admi¬ 
rable collection of old women, some washing clothes, 
and some sellii g cherries, and turned at last into the 
' Nagler Strasse, This was a narrow street, with tall 
rickety houses of various shapes and sizes^ arranged 
on each side, in irregular rows; while the gaunt 
gable-ended edifices, sidlii g up to each other in one 
place till the opposite side nearly touched, and at 
another retreating awkwardly back as if asliamed 
to show their faces, gave to the whole much the ap¬ 
pearance of a country 'dance by unskilful perform¬ 
ers. Suddenly the postillion drove into a dark, 
yawming doorway, which gaped into the street like 
a dragoi/s mouth, and drew up at the door-step of 
the “ King of Prussia.” The house bell jingled— 
tlie dogs barked—^two waiters let down the steps, a 
third seized us by the legs, and nearly pulled us out 
of the carriage in the excess of their ofiSciousness; 
while the landlord made his appearance cap in hand 
on the threshold, and after saluting us in Latin, 
Polish, Fiench, and English, at last informed us in 
plain Gei-man, which was the only language he real- 
^ knew, that he was very glad to have the honour 
of “ recommendii g himself to us.” 

We paid our “brother-in-law,” as you must always 
call the postillion in Geimauy, a magnificent drink- 
geld, and then ordered diimer. 

Mr. Motley’s prominent historical work, The 
Bke of the Dutch Republic^ was published in 
three volumes in 1856. The subject was one of 
peculiar interest^ and of remarkable novelty to 
English readers. It had been little cultivated 
by historians, and of late several collections of 
original materials presented new op{>ortunities 
to the coming historian. Mr. Motley brought to 
the work great industry, a spirit of candor, 
an enthusiasm for the theme, and a style 
practised in the arts of picturesque narration. 
A passage from his preface displays the extent 
of the resources at liis command. I have,” 
says he, ‘‘faithfully studied all the important 
contemporary chroniclers and later historians— 
Dutch, Flemish, French, Italian, Spanish, or 
German. Catholic and Protestant, monarchist 
and republican, have been consulted with the 
same sincerity. The works of Bor, whose 
enormous but indispensable folios form a com¬ 
plete magazine of contemporary state papers, 
letters, and pamphlets, blended together in mass, 
and connected by a chain of artless but earnest 
narrative—of Meteren, De Thou, Burgundius, 
Heutems^ Tassis, Yiglius, Hoofd, Harseus, Yan 
der Haer, Grotius—of Yan der- Yynekt, 
Wagenaer, Yan Wyn, De Jonghe, Kluit, Yan 
Kampen, Dewez, Kappelle, Bakhuyzen, Groen 
Yan Prinsterer—of Ranke and Ra^er, have 
been as familiar to me as those of Mendoza, 
Carnero, Cabrera, Herrera, TJlloa, Bentivoglio, 
Peres, Strada. The manuscript relations of 
those Argus-eyed Yenetian envoys, who sur¬ 
prised so many courts and cabinets in their most 
unguarded moments, and daguerreotyped their 


character and policy for the instruction of the 
crafty republic, and whose reports remain such 
an inestimable source for the secret history of 
the sixteenth century, have been carefully 
examined, especially the narratives of the 
caustic and accomplished Badovaro, of Suriano, 
and Michele. It is unnecessary to add that all 
the publications of M. Gaeliard, particularly 
the invaluable correspondence of Philip If., and 
of William the Silent, as well as the Archkes 
et Correepondance of the Orange-Nassau 
family, edited by the learned and distinguished 
Groen Yan Prinsterer, have been my constant 
guides through the tortuous labyrinth of Spanish 
and NTetherland politics. The large and most 
interesting series of pamphlets known as The 
Duncan Collection^ in the royal library at 
the Hague, has also afforded a great variety of 
details, by which I have endeavored to give 
color and interest to the narrative. Besides 
these and many other printed works, I have also 
had the advant^e of perusing many manuscript 
histories, among which may be particularly 
mentioned the works of Pontus Payen, of 
Renom de France, and of Pasqnier de laBarre; 
while the vast collection of unpublished docu¬ 
ments in the royal archives of the Hague, of 
Brussels, and of Dresden, has furnished me 
with matter of new importance.” 

Kor was the author’s conscientiousness in the 
use of this vast material less remarkable than 
the perseverance with which he brought it to¬ 
gether. His work delighted the general reader 
by its animated style and attractive illustrations 
of manners and eharacter, while its judgment 
gained the admiration of profound historical 
critics. The • foreign reviews admitted the 
author at once to the band of distinguished 
modern historians; he received the degree of 
LL.D. from Harvard, and of D.O.L. from the 
University of Oxford, and, on the death of Mr, 
Prescott, was chosen his successor as a corre¬ 
sponding member of the Institute, of France. 
The Rise of the Dutch Rep^ihlic was translated 
into Dutch, under the supervision of the histo¬ 
rian, M. Bakhuyzen Yan der Brink, who prefixed 
an introductory chapter. It was also published 
in a German translation, in a Russian edition, 
and appeared in a French dress, with an intro¬ 
duction by the eminent M. Guizot. 

The Rise of the Dutch Republic opens with 
an extended historical introduction, tracing the 
rise and progress of the nation, from its first 
foundation, to the introduction upon the scene of 
Philip IJ., at the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The story of his administration of the Nether¬ 
lands forms the subject of the first part. This 
is succeeded by the rule of tlie Duchess 
Margaret, terminating with the inauguration of 
the military despotism of Alva, in 1567. To 
Alva succeeds Requesens, in turn followed by 
Don John of Austria, who gives place to 
Alexander of Parma. This is the outline of the 
foreign rule. Within, we have the wonderful 
exertions and influence of William of Orange and 
his family, and noble efforts of policy and of 
arms seconding the heroic self-sacrifices of the 
nation, encountering all privation and suffering 
to maintain its liberties. The divil history of 
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the period in the conflicts of diplomacy is 
nnwoand with masterly skill and sagacity; the 
narrative of military exploits, the siege of Ley¬ 
den, the ““fury” of Antwerp, and a score of 
other lengthened recitals of extraordinary cour¬ 
age and endurance, are alive w’ith living inci¬ 
dents; while the spirit of the whole drama is 
gathered up in the central character of William 
the Silent. The work closes with that great 
statesman’s death, in 1584. 

Resuming the narrative with the second por¬ 
tion of his great work, The MUtory of the 
United Netherlands, in two volumes, published 
in 1881, Mr. Motley traces the progress of events 
from the death of William, a period of six years, 
to the year 1590- Thisdivision of his history in¬ 
cludes the story of the relations of the republic 
with Spain, France, and England, of the mutual 
political and diplomatic relations of which 
countries a masterly view is presented. ^ As in 
his previous book, the author had at his disposal 
a vast supply of original material in his free 
access to the English state-paper office, and to 
the manuscript department of the British 
Museum ; in his researches amidst the royal 
archives of HoUtod, and especially the Spanish 
archives of Simancas, preserved at Paris, and 
copies of the original correspondence between 
Philip IL, his ministers and governors, Telating 
to the affairs of the Netherlands, derived from 
the same source, by order of the Belgian 
government, under the direction of M. Gachard. 

The result of this study has been to present 
the reader with an entirely new view of the 
policy and acts of the parties engaged in the 
great drama enacted in the Netherlands. The 
motives and counsels of Philip 11. are laid bare 
with anatomical accuracy, from the authentic 
revelations of his own daily correspondence. 
With like accuracy, we are introduced to the 
court of France, and, with still greater particu¬ 
larity, to the diplomacy of Queen Elizabeth, of 
Walsingbam, and of Leicester. The military 
genius of Parma is displayed in the siege of 
Antwerp—a narrative filled with picturesque 
incident and adventure; while the story of the 
Spanish armada, its origin and destruction, is for 
the first time related with fulness in its 
varied circumstances and relations. Much new 
light is also thrown upon the character of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The judgment passed upon this work by the 
highest English critical authorities, confirms the 
impression made by the author in his preceding 
work. It is freely admitted that he writes with 
judgment and insight; that his devotion to 
research gives his book the value of an original 
narrative, and that the interest of the whole is 
sustained by a copious and happy selection of 
circumstances, and a well-maintained brightness 
of style. j 

It is the author’s intention, in two additional 
voluinesf to carry the history of the republic 
down to the Synod of Dort; and he expresses 
the hope that he may, at some future day, con¬ 
tinue the narrative through the Thirty I'ears’ 
War to the Peace of Westphalia. Previous to 
undei'taking his historical work, Mr. Motley 
contributed several articles of interest to the 
American reviews. One on Balzac appeared in 


the sixty-fifth volume of the North American^ 
and another on Peter the Great in 1845, in the 
same journal. He wrote for the New Torh 
Petiew^ articles on Be locquerille^s Democracy 
in America^ and Goethe and Ms Writings, 

In 1861, Mr. Motley rendered an important 
service to his country abroad, by his publication 
in the London Times of an elaborate essay, 
entitled, Causes of the American Civil War, 
which was republished in numerous editions. The 
same year he was appointed Minister Pleni¬ 
potentiary to Austr* 

** Mr. Motley resided at the court of Yienna, 
making use of the government archives and 
private libraries, freely placed at his disposal 
for the continuation of his historical work, till 
his resignation in 1807. In the autumn of that 
year appeared the two concluding volumes of 
The Bistory of the United Netherlands, These 
embraced the period ‘‘from the Death of Wil¬ 
liam the Silent to the Twelve Tears’Truce of 
1609, when the Dutch Republic was received 
into the great family of Nations by treaty with 
Spain.” 

In 1868 Mr. Motley visited his native land. 
At this time he delivered two public addresses, 
which were printed. These were: Pour Ques¬ 
tions for the People, at the Presidential Elec¬ 
tion, 1868, and Historic Progress and American 
Democracy: an Address delirered "before the 
New Torh Historical Society, 1869. 

Mr. Motley was appoint^ Minister to Eng¬ 
land by President Grant, and held that office 
from April, 1869, to November, 1870. He sub¬ 
sequently accepted the invitation of the Queen 
of Holland to occupy her private villa, Le petit 
Loo, at the Hague, and has since prosecuted his 
researches for the History of the “Thirty Years’ 
War,” which is intended to supplement the 
narrative of his previous w'orks. The honorary 
degree of LL. D. was conferred on him by the 
University of Leyden, in* 1872. The Life and 
Death of John of Barnereld. Including a History 
f the Primary Causes and Movements of the 
Thirty Tears' War, appeared in 1874. 

^BELIEF OP LEYDEN — FROM THE RISE OP THE DHTCJH 
REPUBLIC. 

A week had elapsed since the great dyke had 
been pierced, and the flotilla now lay motionless in 
shallow water, having accomplished less than two 
miles. The wind, too, was easterly, causing the 
sea rather to sink than to rise. Everything wore 
a gloomy aspect, when, fortunately, on the 18th, 
the wind shifted to the north-west, and for three 
days blew a gale. The waters rose rapidly, and 
before the second day was closed the armada was 
afloat again. Some fugitives from Zoeiermeer vil¬ 
lage now arrived, and informed the Admiral that, 
by making a detour to the right, he could com¬ 
pletely circumvent the bridge and the mere. 
They guided him, accordingly, to a comparatively 
low dyke, which led between the villages of Zoe- 
termeer and Benthuyzen. A strong force of Span¬ 
iards was stationed in each place, but, seized with 
a panic, instead of sallying to defend the barrier, 
they fled inwardly towards Leyden, and halted at 
the village of North Aa. It was natural that they 
should be amazfCd. Nothing is more appalling to 
the imagination than the rising ocean tide, when 
man feels himself withindts power; and here were 
the waters, hourly deepening and closing around 
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them, dcYOuring the earth heneath their feet, 
while on the waves rode a flatilla, manned by a 
determined race, whose courage and ferocity were 
known throughout the world. The Spanish sol¬ 
diers, brave as they were on land, were not sailors, 
and in the naval contests which had taken place 
between them and the Hollanders had heen almost 
invariably defeated. It was not surprising, in 
these aniphibioua skirmishes, where discipline 
was of little avail, and habitual audacity faltered 
at the vague dangers which encompassed them, 
that the foreign troops should lose their presence 
of mind. 

Three barriers, one within the other, had now 
been passed, and the flotilla, advancing with the 
advancing waves, and driving the enemy steadily ■ 
before it, was drawing nearer to the beleaguered ; 
city. As one circle after another was passed, the j 
besieging army found itself compressed within a ! 
constantly contracting field. The “Ark of Delft,” 
an enormous vessel, with shot-proof bulwarks, 
and moved by paddle-wheels turned by a craiik, 
now arrived at Zoetermeer, and was soon followed 
by the whole fleet. After a brief delay, sufficient 
to allow tbe few remaining villagers to escape, 
both Zoetermeer and Benthuyzen, with the fortifi¬ 
cations, were set on fire, and abandoned to their 
fate. The blaze lighted up the desolate and wa¬ 
tery waste around, and was seen at Leyden, where 
it was hailed as the beacon of hope. Without 
further impediment, the armada proceeded to 
North Aa ; the enemy retreating from this position 
also, and flying to Zoeterwoude, a strongly forti¬ 
fied village but a mile and three jquarters from 
the city walls. It was now swarming with troops, 
for the bulk of the besieging army had gradually 
been driven into a narrow circle of forts, within 
the immediate neighbourhood of Leyden. Besides 
Zoeterwoude, the two posts where they were prin¬ 
cipally established were Lammen and Leyderdorp, 
each within three hundred rods of the town,. At 
Leyderdorp were the head-quarters of Valdez j 
Colonel Borgia commanded in the very strong for- 
tr^s of Lam men. 

The fleet was. however, delayed at North Aa by 
another barrier, called the “ Kirk-way.” The 
waters, too, spreading once more over a wider 
space, and diminishing under an east wind, which 
had again arisen, no longer permitted their pro¬ 
gress, so that very soon the whole armada was 
stranded anew. The waters fell to the depth of 
nine inches, while the vessels required eighteen 
and twenty. Day after day the fleet lay motion¬ 
less upon the shallow sea. Orange, rising from 
his sick bed as soon as he could stand, now came 
on board the fleet. His presence diffused universal 
joy; his words inspired his desponding army 
with fresh hope. He rebuked the impatient spirits 
who, weary of their compulsory idleness, had , 
shown symptoms of ill-timed ferocity, and those 
eight hundred maA Zealanders, so frantic in their 
hatred to the foreigners, who had so long profaned 
their land, were as docile as children to the 
Prince. He'reconnoitred the whole ground, and 
issued orders for the immediate destruction of the 
Kirk-way, the last important barrier which sepa¬ 
rated the fleet from lieyden. Then, after a long 
conference with Admiral Boisot, he returned to 
Delfi. 

Meantime, the besieged city was at its last gasp. 
The burghers had been in a state of uncertainty 
for many days; being aware that the fleet had set 
forth for their relief, but knowing full well the 
thousand obstacles which it had to surmount. 
198 


They had guessed its progress by tbe illumination 
from the blazing villages; they had beard its sal¬ 
vos of artillery, on its arrival at Nprth Aa; but 
since then, all had been dark and mournful again, 
hope and fear, in sickening alternation, distract¬ 
ing every breast. They knew that the wind was 
unfavorable, and at the dawn of each day every 
eye was turned wistfully to the vanes of the stee¬ 
ples. So long as the easterly breeze prevailed, 
they felt, as they anxiously stood on towers and 
housetops, that they must look in vain for the 
welcome ocean. Yet, while thus patiently wait¬ 
ing, they were literally starving; for even the 
misery endured at Harlem had not reached that 
depth and intensity of agony to which Leyden was 
now reduced. Bread, malt-cake, horse-flesh, had 
entirely disappeared; dogs, cats, rata, and other 
vermin, were esteemed luxuries. A small number 
of cows, kept as long as possible, for their milk, 
still remained; but a few were killed from day to 
day, and distributed in minute proportions, hardly 
sufficient to support life among the famishing 
population. Starving wretches swarmed daily 
around the shambles where these cattle were 
slaughtered, contending for any morsel which 
might fall, and lapping eagerly the blood as it ran 
along the pavement; while the hides, chopped and 
boiled, were greedily devoured- ^Vomen and 
children, all day long, were seen searching gutters 
and dunghills for morsels of food, which they dis¬ 
puted fiercely with the famishing dogs. The 
green leaves were stripped from the trees, every 
living herb was converted into human food, but 
these expedients could not avert starvation. The 
daily mortality was frightful — infants starved to 
death on the maternal breasts, which famine had 
parched and withered; mothers dropped dead in 
the streets, with their dead children in their arms. 
In many a house the watchmen, in their rounds, 
found a whole family of corpses, father, mother, 
children, side by aide, for a disorder called the 
plague,* naturally engendered of hardship and 
famine, now came, as if in kindness, to abridge 
the agony of the people. The pestilence stalked 
at noonday through the city, and the doomed in¬ 
habitants fell like grass beneath its scythe. From 
six thousand to eight thousand human beings sank 
before this scourge alone, yet the people resolutely 
held out — women and men mutually encouraging 
each other to resist the entrance ol their foreign 
foe — an evil more horrible than pest (.r famine. 

Tbe missive.^ from Valdez, who saw move vividly 
than the besieged could do, the uncertainty of his 
own position, now poured daily into the city, the 
enemy becoming more prodigal of his vows, as he 
felt that the ocean might yet save the victims from 
his grasp. The inhabitants, in their ignorance, 
had gradually abandoned their hopes of relief, 
but they spurned the summons to surrenden 
Leyden was sublime in its despair. A few mur¬ 
murs were, however, occasionally heard at the 
steadfastness of the magistrates, and a dead body 
was placed at the door of the burgomaster, as a 
silent witness against his inflexibility. A party 
of the more faint-hearted even assailed the heroic 
Adrian Van der Werf w’ith threats and reproaehfes 
as he passed through the streets. A crowd had 
gathered around him, as he reached a triangular 
place in the centre of the town, into which many 
of the principal streets emptied themselves, 
upon one side of which stood fhe chu*?cb of Saint 
Pancras, with its high brick tower surmouriled by 
two pointed turrets, and with two ancient lime 
trees at its entrance. There stood the burgomas- 
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ter, & tiill, "hiiggarfl, iinpo‘5ing figure, with dark 
visage, and a tranquil but commanding eye. He 
'waved his brpadleaved felt hat for silence, and 
then exclaimed, in language which has been 
almost literally preserved, “ What would ye, my 
friends? Why do ye murmur that we do not 
break our vows and surrender the city to the 
Spaniards? a fate more horrible than the agony 
which she now endures. I tell you I have made 
an oath to hold the city, and may God give me 
strength to keep my oath ! I can die but once; 
whether by your hands, the enemy’s, or by the 
hand of God. My own fate is indifierent to me, 
not so that of the city intrusted to my care. 1 
know that we shall starve if not soon relieved; 
but starvation is preferable to the dishonored 
death which is the only alternative. Your men¬ 
aces move me not; my life is at your disposal; 
here is my sword, plunge it into my breast, and 
divide my flesh among you. Take my body to ap¬ 
pease your hunger, but expect no surrender, so 
long as I remain alire.” 

The words of the stout burgomaster inspired a 
new courage in the hearts of those who heard him, 
and a shout of applause and defiance arose from 
the famishing but enthusiastic crowd. They left 
the place, after exchanging new vows of fidelity 
with their magistrate, and again ascended tower 
and battlement to watch for the coming fleet. 
From the ramparts they hurled renewed defiance 
at the enemy. “Ye call us rat-eaters and dog- 
eaters,” they cried, “and it is true. So long, 
then, as ye hear dog bark or cat mew within the 
walls, ye may know that the city holds out. And 
when all has perished but ourselves, be sure that 
we will each devour our left arms, retaining our 
right to defemi our women, our liberty, and our 
religion, against the foreign tyrant. Should God, 
in his wrath, doom us to destruction, and deny us 
all relief, even then will we maintain ourselves for 
ever against, your entrance. - When the la^^t hour 
has come, with our hands we will set fire to the 
city and perish, men, women, and children to¬ 
gether in the flames, rather than suffer our homes 
to be polluted and our liberties to be crushed.” 
Such words of defiance, thundered daily from the 
battlements, sufficiently informed Valdez as to his 
chance of conquering the city, either by force or 
fraud, but at the same time, he felt comparatively 
relieved Jhy the inactivity of Boisot’s fleets which 
still lay stranded at North Aa. “As well,” 
shouted the Spaniards, derisively, to the citizens, 
“ as well can the Prince of Orange pluck the stars 
from the sky as bring the ocean to the walls of 
Leyden for your relief.” 

On the 28th of September, a dove flew into the 
city, bringing a letter from Admiral Boisot. In 
this despatch, the position of the fleet at North Aa 
was de-cribed in encouraging terms, and the in¬ 
habitants were assured that, in a very few days at 
furthest, the long-expected relief would enter 
their gates. The letter was read publicly upon 
the market-place, and the bells were rung for joy. 
Nevertheless, on the morrow, the vanes pointed 
to the east, the waters so far from rising, con¬ 
tinued to sink, and Admiral Boisot was almost in 
despair. He wrote to the Prince, that if the 
spring-tide, now to be expected, should not, to¬ 
gether with a strong and favorable wind, come 
immediately to their relief, it would be in vain to 
attempt auyihing further, and that the expedition 
would, of necessity, be abandoned. The tempest 
came to their relief A violent equinoctial gale* 
on the night of the 1st and 2d of October, came 


storming from the north-west, shifting after a few 
hours full eight points, and then blowing still more 
violently from the south-west. The waters of the 
North Sea were piled in vast masses upon the 
southern coast of Holland, and then dashed furi¬ 
ously landward, the ocean rising over the earth, 
and sweeping with unrestrained power across the 
ruined dykes. 

In the course of twenty-four hours, the fleet at 
North Aa, instead of nine inches, had more than 
two feet of water. No time was lost. The Kirk¬ 
way, which had been broken through according to 
the Prince’s instructions, was now completely 
overflowed, and the fleet sailed at midnight, in the 
midst of the storm and darkness. A few sentinel 
vessels of the enemy challenged them as they 
steadily rowed towards Zoeterwoude. The answer 
was a flash from Boisot s cannon, lighting up the 
black waste of waters. There was a fierce naval 
midnight battle; a strange spectacle among the 
branches of those quiet orchards, and with the 
chimney stacks of half-submerged farm houses 
rising around the contending vessels. The neigh¬ 
boring village of Zoeterwoude shook with the dis¬ 
charges of the Zealanders’ cannon, and the Span¬ 
iards assembled in that fortress knew that the 
rebel Admiral was at last afloat and on his course. 
The enemy’s vessels were soon sunk, their crews 
hurled into the waves. On went the fleet, sweep¬ 
ing over the broad waters which lay between Zoe¬ 
terwoude and Zwieten. As they approached some 
shallows, which led into the great mere, the Zea¬ 
landers dashed into the sea, and with sheer 
strength shouldered every vessel through. Two 
obstacles lay still in their path — the forts of Zoe¬ 
terwoude and Lammen, distant from the city five 
hundred and two hundred and fifty yards respec¬ 
tively. Strong redoubts, both well supplied with 
troops and artillery, they were likely to give a 
rough reception to the light flotilla, but the panic, 
which had hitherto driven their foes before the 
atlvancing patriots, had reached Zoeterwoude. 
Hardly was the fleet in sight when the Spaniards 
in the early morning, poured out from the fortress, 
and fled precipitately to the left, along a road 
which led in a westerly direction towards the 
Hague. Their narrow path was rapidly vanishing 
in the waves, and hundreds sank beneath the con¬ 
stantly deepening and treacherous flood. The 
wild Zealander.'^, too, sprang from their vessels 
upon the crumbling dyke and drove their retreat¬ 
ing foes into the sea. They hurled their harpoons 
at them, with an accuracy acquired in many a 
polar chase; they plunged into the waves in the 
keen pursuit, attacking them with boat-hook and 
dagger. The numbers who thus fell beneath these 
corsairs, who neither gave nor took quarter, were 
never counted, but probably not less than a thou¬ 
sand perished. The rest effected their escape to 
the Hague. 

The first fortress was thus seized, dismantled, 
set on fire, and passed, and a few strokes of the 
oars brought the whole fleet close to Lammen. 
This last obstacle rose formidable and frowning 
directly across their path. Swarming as it was 
with soldiers, and bristling with artillery, it 
seemed to defy the armada either to carry it by 
storm or to pass under its guns into tbe city. It 
appeared that the enterprise was, after allj to 
founder within sight of the long expecting and 
expected haven. Boisot anchored his fleet within 
a respectful distance, and spent what remained 
of the day in carefully reconnoitring the fort, 
which seemed only too strong. In conjunction 
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with "Leyderdorp, the head-quarters of Valdez, a 
mile and a half distant, on the right, and within a 
mile of the city, it seemed so insuperable an im¬ 
pediment that Boisot wrote in despondent tone to 
the Prince of Orange. He announced his inten¬ 
tion of carrying the fort, if it were possible, on 
the following morning, hut if obliged to retreat, 
he observed, with something like despair, that 
there would be nothing for it hut to wait for 
another gale of wind. If the waters should rise 
sufficiently to enable them to make a wide detour, 
it might be possible, if, in the meantime, Leyden 
did not starve or surrender, to enter its gates 
from the opposite side. 

Meantime, the citizens had grown wild with 
expectation, A dove had been despatched by 
Boisot, informing them of his precise position, 
and a number of citizens accompanied the burgo¬ 
master, at nightfall, towards the tower of Hengist 
— “Yonder,” cried the magistrate, stretching out 
his hand towards Lammen, “yonder, behind that 
fort, are bread and meat, and brethren in thou¬ 
sands. Shall all this be destroyed by the Spanish 
gnns, or shall we rush to the rescue of our 
friends?” “We will tear the fortress to frag¬ 
ments with our teeth and nails,” was the reply, 
“before the relief; so long expected, shall be 
wrested from us.” It was resolved that a sortie, 
in conjunction with the operations of Boisot, 
should be made against Lammen with the earliest 
dawn, Night descended upon the scene, a pitch 
dark night, full of anxiety to the Spaniards, to the 
armada, to Leyden. Strange sights and sounds 
occurred at different moments to bewilder the 
anxious sentinels. Along procession of lights is¬ 
suing from the fort was seen to flit across the 
black face of the waters, in the dead of night, and 
the whole of the city wall, between the Cow-gate 
and the Tower of Burgundy, fell with a loud 
crash. The horror-struck citizens thought that 
the Spaniards were upon them at last; the Span¬ 
iards imagined the noise to indicate a desperate 
sortie of the citizens. Everything was vague and 
mysterious. 

Bay dawned, at length, after the feverish night, 
and the Admiral prepared for the assault. Within 
the fortress reigned a death-like stillness, which 
inspired a sickening suspicion. Had the city, in¬ 
deed, been carried in the night; had the massacre 
already commenced; had all this labor and au¬ 
dacity been expended in vain? Suddenly a man 
was descried, wading breast-high through the 
water from Lammen towards the fleet, while at 
the same time, one solitary boy was seen to wave 
his cap from the summit of the fort. After a mo¬ 
ment of doubt, the happy mystery was solved. 
The Spanianls had fled, panic struck, during the 
darkness. Their position would still have enabled 
them, with firmness, to frustrate the enterprise of 
the patriots, but the hand of God, which had sent 
the ocean and the tempest to the deliverance of 
Leyden, had struck her enemies with terror like¬ 
wise. The lights which had been seen moving 
during the night were the lanterns of the retreat¬ 
ing Spaniards, and the boy who was now waving 
his triumphant signal from the battlements had- 
alone witnessed the spectacle. So confident was 
he in the conclusion to which it led him, that he 
had volunteered at daybreak to go thither all 
alone. The magistrates, fearing a trap, hesitated 
for a moment to believe the truth, which soon, 
however, became quite evident. Valdez, flying 
himself from Leyderdorp, had ordered Colonel 
Borgia to retire with .all his troops from Lammen, 


'Thus the Spaniards had retreated at the very 
moment that an extraordinary accident had 
laid bare a whole side of the city for their en¬ 
trance. The noise of the wall, as it fell, only 
inspired them with fresh alarm; for they be¬ 
lieved that the citizens had sallied forth in the 
darkness, to aid the advancing flood in the work 
of destruction. All obstacles being now removed, 
the fleet of Boisot swept by Lammen, and entered 
the city on the morning of the 3rd of October. 
Leyden was relieved. 

The quays were lined with the famishing popu¬ 
lation, as the fleet rowed through the canals, every 
human being who could stand, coming forth to 
greet the preservers of the city. Bread was 
thrown from every vessel among the crowd. The 
poor creatures who, for two mouths had tasted no 
wholes*»me human food, and who had literally been 
living within the jaws of death, snatched eagerly 
I the blessed gift, at last too liberally bestowed. 

! Many choked themselves to death, in t he greediness 
with which they devoured their bread ,* others be¬ 
came ill with the effects of plenty thus suddenly 
succeeding starvsftion;—but these were isolated 
cases, a repetition of which was prevented. The 
Admiral, stepping ashore, was welcomed by the 
magis:racy, and a solemn procession was immedi¬ 
ately formed. Magistrates and citizens, wild 
Zealanders, emaciated burgher guards, sailors, 
soldiers, women, children,—nearly every living 
person within the walls, all repaired without de¬ 
lay to the great church, stout Admiral Boisot 
leading the way. The starving and heroic city, 
which had been so firm in its resistance to “an 
earthly king, now bent itself in humble gratitude 
before the King of kings. After prayers, the 
whole vast congregation joined in the thanksgiv¬ 
ing hymn. Thousands of voices raised the song, 
but few were able to carry it to its conclusion, for 
the universal emotion, deepened by the music, 
became too full for utterance. The hymn was ab¬ 
ruptly suspended,'while the multitude wept like 
chiUren. This scene of honest pal hos terminated, 
the necessary measures for distributing the food 
and for relieving the sick were taken by the mag¬ 
istracy. A note dispatched to the Prince of 
Orange, was received by him at two o’clock, as he 
sat in church at Delft. It was of a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent purport from that of the letter which he 
had received early in the same day from Boisot; 
the letter in which the admiral had informed him 
that the success of the enterprise depended, after 
all, upon the desperate assault upon a nearly im¬ 
pregnable fort. The joy of the Prince may be 
easily imagined, and so soon as the sermon was 
concluded, he handed the letter just received to 
the minister, to be read to the congregation. 
Thus, ail participated in his joy, and United with 
him in thanksgiving. 

^THE SPANISH AEMABA — FROM TEE UNITED NETHER¬ 
LANDS. 

Perhaps in the history of mankind there has 
never been a vast project of conquest conceived 
and matured in so protracted and yet so desultory 
a manner, as was this famous Spanish invasion. 
There was something almost puerile in the whims 
rather than schemes of Philip for carrying out his 
purpose. It was probable that some resistance 
would be offered, at least by the navy of England, 
to the subjugation of that country, and the King 
■had enjoyed an opportunity, the preceding sum¬ 
mer, of seeing the way in which English sailors 
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their worh. He had also appeared to under¬ 
stand the necessity of covering the passage of 
Farnese fiotn the Flemish ports into the diiames, 
by means of the great Spanish fleet from Lisbon. 
^Nevertheless he never seemed to be aware that 
Famese could not invade England quite by him¬ 
self, and was perpetually expecting to hear that 
he had done so. 

‘‘Holland and Zealand,’* wrote Alexander to 
Philip, “have been arming with their accustomed 
promptness; England has made great prepara¬ 
tions, I have done my best to make the impossi¬ 
ble possible; but your letter told me to wait for 
Santa Cruz, and to expect him very shortly, if, 
on the contrary, you had told me to make the pas- 
sage without him, I would have made the attempt, 
although we had every one of us perished. Four 
ships of war could smk every one of my boats. 
Nevertheless I beg to be informed of your Ma¬ 
jesty’s final order. If I am seriously expected to 
make the passage without Santa Ciuz, 1 am ready 
to do it, although I should go all alone in a cock¬ 
boat.” 

■But Santa Cruz at least w’as not destined to as¬ 
sist in the conquest of England; for, worn out 
with fatigue and vexation, goaded by the re¬ 
proaches and insults of Philip, Santa Cruz was 
dead. He was replaced in the chief command of 
the fleet by the Duke of Medina Sidonia, a grandee 
of vast wealth, but with little capacity and less 
experience. To the iron marquis it was said that 
a golden duke had succeeded; but the duke of 
gold did not find it easier to accomplish impossi¬ 
bilities than his predecessor had done. Hay after 
day, throughout the months of winter and spring, 
lire King had been writing that the fleet was just 
on the point of sailing, and as frequently he had 
been renewing to Alexander Farnese the intima¬ 
tion that perhaps, after all, he might find an op¬ 
portunity of cro-<smg to England, without waiting 
for its arrival And Alexander, with the same 
regularity, had been informing his master that 
the troops in the Netherlands had been daily 
dwindling from sickness and other causes, till at 
last, instead of the 30,000 effective infantry, with 
which it had been originally intended to make the 
enterprise, he had not more than 17,000 in the 
month of April. The 6000 Spaniards, whom he 
■ was to receive from the fleet of Medina Sidonia, 
would therefore be the very mainspring of his 
army. After leaving no more soldiers in the 
Netherlands than were absolutely necessary for 
the defence of the obedient Provinces against the 
rebels, he could only take with him to England 
23,000 men, even after the reinforcements from 
Medina. When we talked of taking England by 
surprise,” said Alexander, “we never thought of 
less than 30,000. Now thi.t she is alert and ready 
for us, and that it is certain we must fight by sea 
and by land, 50,000 would be few.” He almost 
ridiculed the King's suggestion that a feint might 
be made by way of besieging some few places in 
Holland or Zealand. The whole matter in hand, 
he said, had become as public as possible, and the 
only efiS.cient blind was the peace-negotiation; for 
many believed, as the English deputies were now 
treating at Ostend, that peace would follow. 

At last, on the 28th, 29fch, and 30th May*, 1588, 
the fleet, which had been waiting at Lisbon-more 
than a month for favourable weather, set 'sail 
from that port, after having been duly blessed 
by the Cardinal Archduke Albert, viceroy of 
Portugal. ... 

The size of the shins ranged from 1200 tons to 


300. The galleons, of which there were about 
sixty, were huge round-stemmed clumsy vessels, 
with bulwarks three or four feet thick, and built 
up at stem and stern, like castles. The galeasses 
— of which there were four— were a third larger 
than the ordinary galley, and were rowed each by 
three hundred galley-slaves. They consisted of 
an enormous towering fortress at the stern, a cas¬ 
tellated structure almost equally massive in front, 
with seats for the rowers amidships. At stem 
and stern and between each of the slaves’ benches 
were heavy cannon. These galeasses were float¬ 
ing edifices, very wonderful to contemplate. They 
were gorgeously decorated. There were splendid 
state-apartments, cabins, chapels, and pulpits in 
each, and they were amply provided with awnings, 
cushions, streamers, standards, gilded saints, and 
bands of music. To take part in an ostentatious 
pageant, nothing could be .better devised. To 
fulfil the great objects of a war-vessel — to sail 
and to fight — they were the worst machines ever 
launched upon the ocean. The four galleys were 
similar to the galeasses in every respect except 
that of size, in which they were by one-third in¬ 
ferior. 

All the ships of the fleet — galeasses, galleys, 
galleons, and hulks—were so encumbered with 
top-hamper, so overweighted in proportion to 
the'r draught of water, that they could bear but 
little canvas, even with smooth seas and light and 
favourable winds. In violent tempests, therefore, 
they seemed likely to suffer. To the eyes of the 
16th eentury these vessels seemed enormous. A 
ship of 1300 tons was then a monster rarely seen, 
and a fleet, numbering from 180 to 150 sad, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 60,000, seemed sufficient 
to conquer the world, and to justify the arrogant 
title, by which it had baptized itself, of the In¬ 
vincible. 

Such was the machinery which Philip had at 
last set afloat, for the purpose of dethroning Eliz¬ 
abeth and establishing the inquisition in England. 
One hundred and forty ships, eleven thousand 
Spanish veterans, as many more recruits, partly 
Spanish, partly Portuguese, 2000 grandees, as 
many galley-slaves, and three hundred barefooted 
friars and inquisitors. 

****** 

And so, in letter after letter, Philip clung to the 
delusion that Alexander could yet cross to Eng¬ 
land, and. that the Armada might sail up the 
Thames. The Duke was directed to make imme¬ 
diate arrangements to that effect with Medina 
Sidonia, at the very mom.ent when that tempest- 
tossed grandee was painfully creeping hack to¬ 
wards the Bay of Biscay, with what remained of 
his invincible fleet. 

Sanguine and pertinacious, the King refused to 
believe in the downfall of his long-cherished 
scheme; and even when the light was at last 
dawning upon him, he was like a child crying for 
a fresh toy, when the one which had long amused 
him had been broken. If the Armada were really 
very much damaged, it was easy enough, he 
thought, for the Duke of Paxma, to make him a 
new one, while the old one was repairing. “In. 
case the Armada is too*much shattered to come 
out,” said Philip, “and winter compels it to stay 
in that port, you must came another Jirmada to be 
constructed at Emdm and the.adjacent towns, at my 
expense, and, with the two together, you will cer 
tainly be able to conquer England.” 

And he wrote to Medina Sidonia in similar 
terms. That naval, commander was instructed to 
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enter tiie Tliainefs at once» if strong enonglt. If 
not, he was to winter in the Scotch port which he 
was supposed to have captured. Meantime Ear- 
nese would build anew fleet at Emden, and in the 
spring the two dukes would proceed to accomplish 
the great purpose. 

But at last the arriral of Medina Sidonia at 
Santander dispelled these visions, and now the 
King appeared in another attitude. A messenger, 
coming post-haste from the captain-general, ar¬ 
rived in the early days of October at the Escorial. 
Entering the palace he found Idiaquez and Moura 
pacing up and down the corridor, before the door 
of Philip’s cabinet, and was immediately interro¬ 
gated by those counsellors, most anxious, of 
course, to receive authentic intelligence at last 
as to the fate of the Armada. The entire over¬ 
throw of the great project was now, for the first 
time, fully revealed in Spain; the fabulous victo¬ 
ries over the English, and the annihilation of 
Howard and all his ships, were dispersed in air. 
Broken, ruined, forlorn, the invincible Aimada — 
so far as it still existed — had reached a Spanish 
port. Great was the consternation of Idiaquez 
and Moura, as they listened to the tale, and very^ 
desirous was each of the two secretaries that the 
other should discharge the unwelcome duty of 
communicating the fatal intelligence to the King. 

At last Moura consented to undertake the task, 
and entering the cabinet, he found Philip seated 
at his desk. Of course he was writing letters. 
Being informed of the arrival of a messenger from 
the north, he laid down his pen, and inquired the 
news. The secretary replied that the accounts 
concerning the Armada were by no means so fa¬ 
vourable as could be wished. The courier was 
then introduced, and made his dismal report. 
The King did not change countenance. “Great 
thanks,” he observed, “do I render to Almighty 
God, by whose generous hand I am gifted with 
such power, that I could easily, if 1 ^ose, place 
another fleet upon the sea. Nor is it of very great 
importance that a running stream shonld be some¬ 
times intercepted, so long as the fountain from 
which it flows remains inexhausL^j‘’e.” 

So saying he resumed his pen, an^ serenely 
proceeded with his letters. Christopher Moura 
stared with unaffected amazement at his sovereign, 
thus tranquil while a shattered world was falling 
on his head, and then retired to confer with his 
colleague. 

“And how did his Majesty receive the blow?” 
asked Idiaquez. 

“His Majesty thinks nothing of the blow,” 
answered Moura, “ nor do I, consequently, make 
more of this great calamity than does his Ma¬ 
jesty.” 

So the King— as fortune flew away from him, 
wrapped himself in his virtue; and his counsel¬ 
lors, imitating their sovereign, arrayed themselves 
in the same garment. Thus draped, they were all 
prepared to bide the pelting of the storm which 
was only beating figuratively on their heads, 
while it had been dashing the King’s mighty gal¬ 
leons on the rocks, and drowning by thousands 
the wretched victims of his ambition. Soon af¬ 
terwards, when the particulars of the great dis¬ 
aster were thoroughly known, Philip ordered a 
letter to be addressed in his name to all the bish¬ 
ops of Spain, ordering a solemn thanksgiving to 
the Almighty for the safety of that portion of the i 
invincible Armada which it had pleased Him to 
preserve. 

And thus, with the sound of mourning through- 1 


out Spain — for there was scarce a household of 
which some beloved member had not perished in 
the great catastrophe — and with the peals of 
merry bells over all England and Hollaiid, and 
with a solemn ‘Te Deum/ resounding in every 
church, the curtain fell upon the great tragedy of 
the Armada. 

♦♦the PRtriTS OP THE REVOLT — PROM THE ITRITEn 
NETHERLAMDS- 

Forty-three years had passed since the memor¬ 
able April morning in which the great nobles of 
the Netherlands presented their “Bequest” to the 
Regent Margaret at Brussels. 

They had requested that the holy Spanish In¬ 
quisition might not be established on their soil to 
the suppression of all their political and religious 
institutions- 

The war which those high-born “beggars” 
had then kindled, little knowing what they were 
doing, had now come to a close; and the succes¬ 
sor of Philip II., instead of planting the Inquisi¬ 
tion in the provinces, had recognized them as an 
independent, sovereign, Protestant republic. 

In the ratification which he had just signed of 
the treaty of truce, the most Catholic king had in 
his turn made a Bequest. He had asked the 
States-General to deal kindly with their CathoHo 
subjects. 

That request was not answered with the axe 
and faggot; with the avenging sword of merce¬ 
nary legions. On the contrary, it was destined 
to be granted. The world had gained something 
in forty>three years. It had at least begun to 
learn that the hangman is not the most appropri¬ 
ate teacher of religion. 

During the period of apparent chaos with which 
this history of the great revolt has been occupied, 
there had in truth been a great reorganization, a 
perfected new birth. The republic had once 
more appeared in the world. 

Its main characteristic® have been indicated in 
the course of the narrative, for it was a polity 
which gradually unfolded itself out of the decay 
and change of previous organisms. 

It was, as it were, in their own despite and un¬ 
wittingly that the United Provinces became a 
republic at all. 

Few strides more gigantic have been taken in 
the march of humanity than those by which a 
parcel of outlying provinces in the north of 
Europe exchanged slavery to a foreign despotism 
and to the Holy Inquisition for the position of a 
self-governing commonwealth, in the front rank 
of contemporary powers, and in many respects 
the foremost in the world. It is impossible to 
calculate the amount of benefit rendered to civili¬ 
zation by the example of the Dutch republic. It 
has been a model which has been imitated, in 
many respects, by great nations. It has even 
been valuable in its very defects; indicating to a 
! patient observer many errors most important to 
i avoid. 

Therefore, had the little republic sunk for 
ever in the sea so soon as the treaty of peace 
had been signed at Antwerp, its career wonld 
have been prolific of good for all succeeding 
time. 

j SAMUEL A HAMMETT. 

Mb. Hammett was bom in 181fl at Jewett City, 

I Connecticut. After being graduated at the Uni- 
1 versity of the City of Hew York, he passed some 
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ten or twelve years in the Soath-we^t, enpmged in 
mercantile pnrstiits, and for a portion of the time 
as Clerk of the Di^trict Court of Montgomery 
county^ Texas. In 1848 he removed to New 
York city, where he became actively employ^ 
in the tiour trade. He died at his residence in 
Brooklyn, December 24, 1865. 

Mr. Hammett drew largely on his frontier ex¬ 
periences in his contributions to the Spirit of the 
Times, Knickerbocker, Democratic and Whig 
Reviews, and Literary "VYorld. He published 
several volumes— A Stray Yankee in Texas^ 
The Wonderful Adtentures of Gaptain Priest^ 
with the scene Down East, and Finey Woods 
Tmem; or, Sam Slick in Texas. They are 
sketchy, humorous, and inventive. 

now X CAUGHT A OAT, AKD WHAT I HID WITH ir-HTEOlC A. 

STBAT TAJTKEB IK TEXAS. 

At last hehold us fairly located upon the hanks of 
the river, where Joe had selected a fine, hard shiugle 
beach upon winch to pitch our camp. This same 
camp was an esteinporaiieous nffair, a kind of al 
fresco home, formed by settii g up a few crotches to 
sustain a nu:e roof of undress^ shirigles, manu¬ 
factured impromptu,—^thcre known as ‘-boards,”— 
supported upon diminutive rafters of cane. 

This done, a cypress suitable for a canoe, or 
« dug out,” was selected, and in two days shnped, 
hollowed out, and launched. Fairly embarked now 
in the business, I found but little difficulty in ob- 
tamii.g a supply of green trout and other kinds of 
river S«h, but the huge “ Cats”—^where were they 1 
I fished at early morn and dewy eve, ere the light 
had faded out from the stars of moriiii g, and after 
dame hature had donned her robe de rmif,—all was 
in vain. 

Joe counselled patience, and hinted that the 
larger species of “Cats” never lan hut durirg a 
rise or fall in the river, and must then be fished for 
at night. 

One momirg, heavy clouds in the north, and the 
sound of distant thunder, informed us that a storm 
was in progress near the head waters of our stream. 
My rude tackle was looked after, and bait prepared 
in anticipation of the promised fish, which the per¬ 
turbed waters of the river were to incite to niotion. 

Kight came, and I left for a spot wdiere 1 knew 
the Cats must frequent; a deep dark hole, imme¬ 
diately above a sedgy flat My patience and per¬ 
severance at lei gth met with their reward. I felt 
something' veiy carefully examining the bait, and 
at last tired of waiting for the bite, struck with 
force. 

I had him, a huge fellow, too; backwards and 
forwards he dashed, up and down, in and out. No 
fancy tackle was mine, but plain and trustworthy, 
at least so I fondly imagined. 

At last 1 trailed the gentleman upon the sedge, 
and was upon the eve of wading in and securing 
him, when a splash in the water which^ threw it in 
every direction, announced that somethii g new had 
turned up, and away went I, hook, and line, into the 
black hole below. At this moment my tackle part-' 
ed, the robber—whether alligator or gar I knew not 
—disappeared with my half captured prey, and I 
crawled out upon the bank in a blessed humor. 

My fishing was finished for the evening; but 
repairing the tackle as best I could, casting the line 
again into the pool, and fixing the pole firmly in the 
knot-hole of a fallen tree, I abandoned it, to fish 
upon its own hook. 

When I arose in the morning, .a cold norther ” 
was blowing fiercely, and the river had risen in the 


‘world during the night. The log to which my 
pole had fonned a temporary attachment, hai taken 
iis departure for parts unknown, and was in all 
huina.i probability at that moment eiigaged in 
making an experimental voyage on account of 
“ whom it may concern.” 

The keen eyes of Joe, who had been peering up 
and dovn tae river, however, discovered something 
upon the opposite side that bore a strong resem¬ 
blance to tiie missing pole, and when the sun had 
fairly risen, we found that tiiere it surely was, and 
moreover its bowing to t'le water’s e Ige, and subse¬ 
quent stniighteniag up, gave proof taat a fish was 
fast to the line. 

The northern blast blew shrill and cold, and the 
ordinarily ge itle current of the river was now a 
mad torre it, lashi.»g the banks in its fury, and 
foaming over the rocks and trees that obstructed its 
increased volume. 

Joe and I looked despairingly at each other, and 
shook our heads in silence and in sorrow. 

Yet there was the pole waving to and fro, at 
times when the fish would repeat his efforts to 
escape—^it was woi*se than the Cup of Tantalus, and 
after beariiig it as long as I could, I preparCvl for a 
‘■plunge into the maddened stream. One plunge, 
however, quite satisfied me; I was thrown back 
upon the shore, cold and dispirited. 

During the entire day there stood, or swung to 
and fro, the wretched pole, now upright as an or¬ 
derly sergeant, now bending down and kissing the 
! waters at its feet. 

The sight I bore until flesh and blood could no 
more endure. The sun had sunk to rest, the twi- 
ligtit was fading away, and the stars were beginning 
to peep out from their sheltering places inquiringly, 
as if to know why the night came not on, when I, 
stung to the soul, determined at any hazard to dare 
the venture. 

Wringing the hand of Joe, who shook his head 
dubiously, up the stream I bent my course until I 
reached a point some distance above, from which 
the current pissing dashed with violence against 
the bank, and shot directly over to the very spot 
where waved an'^ wagged my wretched rod, cribbed 
by the waterand cabined and confined among the 
logs. 

J ^^»anged in, and swift as an arrow from the bow, 
the water hurried me on, a companion to its mad 
career. The point was almost gained, when a shout 
from Joe called my attention to the pole: alas, the 
fish was gone, and the line was streaming out in the 
fierce wind. 

That night was I avenged; a huge eat was borne 
home in triumph. How I took it, or where, it mat¬ 
ters not; for so much time having been occupied in 
narrating how I did not, I can spare no more to tell 
how I did 

The next point was to decide as to the cooking of 
him. Joe advised a barbacue; “a fine fellow like 
that,” he said, “ with two inches of clear fit upon 
liis back-bone, would make a noble feast.” Let not 
the two inches of clear fat startle the incredulous 
reader; for in that country of lean swine, I have 
often heard that the catfish are used to fry bacon 
in. ^ 

But to the cooking. 

We cooked him that night, and we cooked him next day, 

And we cooked him in vain until both passed away. 

He would not Be cooked, and was in fact much 
worse, and not half so honest as a worthy old gander 
-—once purchased by a very innocent friend of mine 
—that was found to contain in its maw a paper 
embracing both his genealogy and directions with 
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reference to the advisable mode of preparing him 
for the table; of which all that I remember is, that 
parboiling for sixteen days was warmly recom¬ 
mended as an initial step. 

Sixteen days’ parboiling I am convinced woiill 
bat have rendered our friend the tougher. We trie 1 
him over a hot fire, and a slow one,—we smoked 
him, singed him, and in fine tried all known methods 
in vain, and finally consigned him again, imeaten, 
to the watei's, 

COn^CEHUS MATHEWa 

CoROTLius Mathews was bom October 28,1817, 
in the vilL-ige of Port Chester, in "Westchester 
connty, State of New York. It is a spot situated 
on the Sound, on the borders of Connecticut, and 
was, until recently, before modem taste had altered 
the name, designated Saw-pitts, from the branch 
of industry originally pursued there. The early 
country life of Mr. Mathews in Westchester, on 
the hanks of Byram river, or by the rolling up¬ 
lands of Rye and its picturesque lake, is traceable 
tlirough many a page of Ms writings, in fanciful 
descriptions of nature based upon genuine experi¬ 
ence, and in frequent traits of the rural person¬ 
ages who filled the scene. Mr. Mathews was 
among the early graduates of the New York 
University, a circumstance which he recalle<l some 
years afterward in an address on Americ^niSim^ 





before one of the societies. His Kteraiy career 
beg^n early. For the American Monthly Ma¬ 
gazine of 18Sfi, he wrote both in verse and 
pros^. A series of poetical commemorations of 
incidents of the Revolution entitled, Our Fore¬ 
fathers^ in this journal, are from his pen, with 
the animated critical sketches of Jeremy Taylor 
^elltham, among some revivals of the 
old English prose writers. In the New York Re- 
•new for 1837 he wrote a paper, The Ethics of 
Eating, a satiric sketch of the nhra efforts at 
dietetic reform then introduced to the public. He 
was also a contributor to the Emickerbocker Ma^a- 


‘ zine of humorous sketches. In the Motley Book 
in 1838, a collection of tales and sketche-i, he gave 
farther evidence of his capacity for pathos and 
humor in description. It was followed th'e next 
y^rby Behemoth, a Legend of the Moundbuilders, 
an imaginative romance, in w’liich the physical 
sublime was embodied in the great mastodon, 
the action of the story consisting in the efforts of 
a snpposefi ante-Indian race to overcome the 
huge monster. This “fossil romance” was 
a purely original invention, Avith very slender 
materials in the hooks of Priest, Atwater, and 
others; but such hints as the author procured from 
these and similar sources, were more than repaid 
in the genial notes which accompanietl the first 
edition. 

In 18^ his sketch of New York city election¬ 
eering life, The Politic'am, a comedy, appeared; 
the subject matter of whicii was followed up in 
The Career of Puffer Mopkins in 1841, a novel 
which emlxxlies many phases of civic political 
life, which have rapidly passed away. Both the 
play and the tale were the precursors of many 
siniilar attempts in local fiction and description. 

At this time, from December, 1840, to May, 
1842, Mr. Mathews was engaged in the editor¬ 
ship of Arctums, a Journal of Books and Opi¬ 
nion, a monthly magazine, of which three volumes 
appeared; and in which he wrote numerous papers, 
fanciful and critical, including the novel just 
mentioned. 

In 1843 he published Poems on Man in the Be-- 
public, in which, with much vigor of thought, he 
passes in review the chief family, social, and po¬ 
litical relations of the citizen. His Big Abel and 
the Little MornTmUan, a “fantasy piece,” is a pic¬ 
ture of New York, sketched in a poetical spirit, 
witi the contrast of the native original Indian 
element with the present developments of -civil- 
zation; personated respectively by an Indian, and 
a representative of the first Dutch settlers. 

In 384fi Mr. Murdoch brought upon the stage at 
Philadelphia Mr. Mathews’s tragedy of Witchcraft, 
a story of the old Salem delusion, true to the weird 
and quaint influences of the time. The suspected 
mother in the piece, Ambla Bodi.^h, is an original 
character well sustained. The play wa^ successful 
on the stage. Mr. Murdoch also perfonned in it 
at Cincinnati, where it was received Avith enthusi¬ 
asm. A second play, Jacob Le 'sler, founded on a 
passage of NeAV York colonial history, was also 
first performed at Philadelphia in 1848, and sub¬ 
sequently with success in New York and else¬ 
where. 

One of the diflSculties Witchcraft had to contend 
with on the representation, Avas the age of the 
heroine. An actresa could scarcely be found 
who would sacrifice the personal admiration of 
the hour to the interest of the powerful and truth- 
fol dramatic delineation in the mother, grey with 
sorrow and time. As a contemporary testimony to 
the merits of the play in poetic conception and cha¬ 
racter, we may quote the remarks by the late 
Margaret Fuller, published in her Papers on lite- 
1 at .re and Art, “ Witchcraft is a work of strong 
anil majestic lineaments; a fine originality is 
shoAvn in the conception, by which the love of a 
son for a mother is made a sufficient motw (as the 
Germans call the ruling impulse of a work) in the 
production of tragic interest; no less original is 
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€he attempt, and deliglitfnl the snccess, !n mak¬ 
ing an aged woman a satisfactory heroine to the 
piece through the greatness of her soul, and the 
magnetic intluence it exerts on all around her, 
till the ignorant and superstitious fancy that the 
sky darkens and the winds wait upon her as she 
walks on the lonely hill-side near her hut to com¬ 
mune with the Past, and seek instruction from 
Heaven. The working of her character on the 
other agents of the piece is depicted with force 
and nobleness. The deep love of her son for her, 
the little tender, simple ways in which he shows 
it, having preserved the purity and poetic spirit 
of childhood by never haying been weaned from 
his first love, a motheris love, the anguish of his 
soul when he too becomes infected with distrust, 
and cannot discriminate the natural magnetism 
of a strong nature from the spells and hires of 
sorcer}’, the final triumph of his faith, all offered 
the highest scope to genius and the power of 
moral perception m the actor. There are highly 
poetic intimations of those lowering days with 
their veiled skies, brassy light, and sadly whis¬ 
pering winds, very common in Massachusetts, so 
ominous and brooding seen from any point, but 
from the idea of witchcraft klvested with an 
awful significance. We do not know, however, 
riaat this could bring it beyond what it has ap¬ 
peared our own sane mind, as if the air was 
thick with spirits^ in m equivocal and surely sa4 
condition, whether of pnr^tory or downfall; and 
the MT was vocal with al manner of dark inti- 
maHom We are glad to see this mood of nature 
so fitlj characterized. The sw'eetness and 
imkete with which the young girl is made 
to Ascribe the effects of love upon her, as 
supposing them to proceed from a spell, are 
also original, and there is no other way in 
which this revelation conld have been induced 
that would not have injured the beauty of the 
character and jiosition. Her visionary sense of 
her lover, as an ideal figure, is of a high order of 
poetry, and these facts have very seldom been 
brought out fi*om the cloisters of the mind into 
the light of open day." 

m ike ffeart of ike WorM^ a 
of ikePreeent Times^ a novel of con¬ 
trasted country city life, was published in 
1^0, and in the same ChanticleerTTiankth 
^wmg Bto y of the FeahoHy Family^ an idyllic tale 
of a purely American character. A Fen and Ink 
Fmorcma of JSfm York CUy^ is a little volume 
in which the author has gathered up his contri¬ 
butions to the journals of the day, a series of fan- 
cifuls and picturesque sketches, chiefly illustrative 
of a favorite topic in Ms writings. 

Besides these works, Mr. Mathews has been a 
constant writer in the journalism of the day, fre¬ 
quently in the Literary World of critical articles 
and sketches, and on social and other topics in the 
daily press of New York. He is also prominent¬ 
ly identified with the discussion of the Interna¬ 
tiona Copyri^t Question, a subject which, he 
has illustrated in his Ad&ress of the Copyright 
Cluh to the American People^ and other writings, • 
with ingenuity and felicity. 

A characteristic of Mr. Mathews’s writings is : 
their originality. He has chosen new subjects, 
and treated them in a way of his own, never 
without eiier^iy and spirit. 


A collected edition of Mr. Mathews’s writings 
has been published from the press of the Har¬ 
pers. A second edition of the Poems on Man 
was published in 1846. An edition of Ohantideer 
has been published by Eedfield. 

THE JOTntKALIST- 

As shakes the canvass of a thousand ships, 

{Struck by a heavy land breeze, far at sea—• 

Ruffle the thousand broad-sheets of the land, 

Filled with the people’s breath of potency. 

A thousand images the hour will take, 

From Mm who strikes, who rules, who speaks, 
who sings; 

Many within the hour their grave to make— 

Many to live, far in the heart of things. 

A dark-dyed spirit he who coins the time, 

To virtue’s wrong, in base disloyal lies— 

Who makes the morning’s breath, the evening’s 
tide, 

The utterer of his blighting forgeries. 

How beautiful who scatters, wide and free, 

The gold-bright seeds of loved and loving truth I 
By whose perpetual hand, each day, supplied— 
Leaps to new life the empire’s heart of youth. 

To know the instant and to speak it true. 

Its passing lights of joy, its dark, sad cloud, 

To fix upon the unnumbered gazers’ view, 

Is to thy ready hand’s broad strength allowed. 

There is an in-wronght life in every hour. 

Fit to be chronicled at la^e and told— 

'Tis thine to pluck to light its secret power, 

And on the air its maiiy-colored heart unfold. 

The angel that in sand-dropped minutes lives. 
Demands a message cautious as the ages— 

Who stuns, with dusk-red words of hate, his ear. 
That mighty power to boundless wrath enrages. 

Hell not the quiet of a Chosen Land, 

Thou grimy man over thine engine bending; 

The spirit pent that breathes the life i_>to its limbs, 
Docile for love is tyrannous in rending. 

Obey, Rhinoceros! an infant’s hand, 

Leviathan I obey the fisher mild and young, 
Vexed Ocean 1 snme, for on thy broad-beat sand 
The littie cmdew pipes his shrilly song. 


THE POOR MAN. 

Free paths and open tracts about U3 lie, 

’Gainst Fortune’s spite, though deadliest to undo: 

On him who droops beneath the saddest sky, 

Hopes of a better time must flicker through. 

No yoke that evil hours would on him lay, 

Can bow to earth his uureturning look ; 

The ample fields through which he plods his way 
Are but his better Fortune’s open book. 

Though the dark smithy’s stains becloud his brow, 
Eds limbs the dank and sallow dungeon claim; 

The forge’s light may take the halo’s glow. 

An angel knock the fetters from his frame. 

In deepest needs he never should forget 
The patient Triumph that beside him walks 

Waiting the hour, to earnest labor set, 

When, lace to face, Ms merrier Fortune talks. 

Plant in thy breart a measureless content, 

Thou poor man, cramped with want or racked 
with pain, 

Good Providence, on no harsh purpose bent, 

Has brought thee there, to lead thee back again. 
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Jfo other bondage is upon tbee cast 
Save that wrought out by thine own erring 
hand ; 

By thine own act, alone, thine image placed— 
Poorest or President, choose then to stand. 

A man—a man through all thy trials show I 
Thy feet against a soil that never yielded 
Other than life, to him that stmek a rightful blow 
In shop or street, warring or peaceful heldedl 

puffrrno CHxaiATAKBT. 

We think one of the rarest spectacles in the world 
must be (what is called) a Graham, boarding-honse 
at about the dinner-hour. Along a table, from 
which, perhaps, tiie too eluant and gorgeous luxu¬ 
ry of a cloth 18 discarded, (for we have never eajoy- 
m the felicity of an aetmd vision of this kind,) se^ 
ed some thirty lean-visaged, cadaverous disciples, 
eydi]g each olhar askance—^their looks lit up with 
a certain cannibal spirit, which, if there were any 
chance of making a full meid off each other’s bones, 
might perfiaps break into dangerous practice. The 
gentlemen resemble busts cut in chalk or white 
flint; the lady-boarders (they will pardon the allu¬ 
sion) mummies preserved in saffron. At the left 
hand of each stfmds a small tankard or pint tumbler 
of cold water, or, perchance, a decoction of hot 
watm* with a little milk and sugar—a harmlessand 
salutary beverage—at the right, a thin s^ment of 
bran-bread. Stretched on a plate in the centre lie, 
melancholy twins! a pair of starveling mackerel, 
flanked on either side by three or four straggling 
radishes, and kept in countenance by a sorry bunch 
of s^parj^us serve J up wilbout sauce. The van of the 
table is led by a hollow dish with a dozen potatoes, 
rather corpses of potatoes, in a row, lying at the 
bottom. 

At those tables look for no conversation, or for 
conversation of the driest and duEest sork Small 
wit is begotten off spare viands. They, howev^, 
think otherwise^ “ Ve^^oMefood tends to preserve 
a ddicaep of a Iwdmess of and 

amdene^ of judgment sddom enjoyed by those who 
limpirimetpeMy on meaij* ^reen peas, cabbage, and 
spinach are ^irolled in a new catalogue. They are 
no longer culinary and botanical. They take rank 
above that They are become metaphysical, and 
have a rare operation that way; they “ tend to pre¬ 
serve a d^eacy of feeling,” Ac. Cauliflower is a 
power of the mind; and asparagus, done tenderly, 
IS nothing less than a ment^ faculty of the first or¬ 
der. “ Buttered parsnips” no doubt, a great 
help in education; and a course of vegetables, we 
presume, is to be substatuted at college in the place 
of the old routine of Creek and Latin dasrics. The 
student will be henceforth pushed’ forward through • 
his academic stupes by rs^d. stages of Lima beans, 
pardey, and tomato 

» m.. m m , m m m < 

There » a class of sriolista, who believe that aH 
kinds of experiments are to be vmtured upoii the 
human constitution: that it is to be hoisted, by pul¬ 
leys and depressed by wrights: pished lorward by 
rotary principles, and pulled back by stopeprings 
and regulators. They have finally succeeded m 
looking upon the human frame, much as a neigh¬ 
boring allianee of stronger powers regard a petty 
state which is doing wril in the world and is ambi¬ 
tious of rising in it. It must be kept under. It must 
be fettered by treaties and protocol without num¬ 
ber.' This river it must not cross: at the foot of that 
mountain ft must pause. An aftempt toinelude yon-, 
der forest m its teiritoriesj wcmM awaken the -^rath 
of its powerful superiors, and th^ wmdd crush ft 
199 


instantly. Or the body is treated somewhat as a 
small-spirited carter treats his horse; it must be kept 
on a handful of oats and made to do a full day’s 
work. Famine has become custodian of the key 
which unlocks the gate of health to knowledge, to 
religious improvement and the millennium. 

irnxx TKAPFAzr. 

Tenderly let us deal with Hie memory of the 
dead—^though they may have been the humblest 
of the living! Let us never forget that though they 
are parted from us, with a recollection of many 
frailties clinging about their mortal career, they 
have passed into a purer and a better light, where 
these very frailties may prove to have been virtues 
in di^uise—a grotesque tongue to be translated into 
the clear speech of angels when our ears come to be 
purged of the jargon-soimds of worldly trade and 
selfi^ fashion. While we would not draw from 
househedd concealments into the glare of general 
notice any being whose life was strictly private, we 
may, whh unblamed pen, linger for a moment, in a 
hasty but not irrespective sketch, over the departure 
of one whose peculiarities—from the open station he 
held for many years—were so widely known, that 
no publicity can affront his memory. Thonsands 
will be pleased sorrowfully to dwell with a quaint 
regret over his little traits and turns of character, 
set forth in their true light by one who wished him 
well while living, and who would entomb him gen¬ 
tly now that he is gone. 

Whoever has had occasion any time, for the last 
ten years, to consult a file of newspapers at the 
rooms of the New York Society Lihniiy, must, re¬ 
member a singular little figure which presented itsrif 
skipping about those precincts with a jerky and 
angular motion. He must reeoBeet in the first half- 
minute after entering, when newly introduced, hav¬ 
ing been rapidly ftpproa<^ed by a man of sl^ider 
build, in a frock coa^ low shoes, a large female head 
in a cameo in his Ix^m, an eye-glass dangling to 
and fro ; and presently thrusting into his veiy free 
a wrinMed countenance^ twitchy and peeuKarfy dis¬ 
torted, in (we think it was) the left eye; This was 
little Trappan himselj^ the superintendent of the 
rooms, and arch-custodian of the filed newspapers: 
who no doubt asked you sharply on your first ap¬ 
pearance, rising on one leg, as he spoke: 

“ Well, sir, what do you want?” 

This question was always put to a debutant with 
a sternness of demeanor and severity of tone, abso¬ 
lutely appalling. But wait a little, and you will 
see tlie really kind old gentleman softening down, 
and meek as a lamb, leaSng you about to crop of 
the sweetest bunches his garden of preserves could 
fumisk It was his way only: and, while surprised 
into admiration of his new suavity, you were linger¬ 
ing over an open papmr which he had spread before 
you with alacrity, you were startled into fresh and 
greater, wonder, at the uprising of a voice in a distant 
quarter, shouting, roaring almost in a furious key, 
and demanding with clamorous passion— 

, “"VSliy the devil gentlemen couldn’t conduct 
themselves as gentlemen, and keep their legs off the 
tables j” 

Looking hastily about, you discover the little old 
man, planted square in the middle of the floor, fir¬ 
ing hot shot and rapid speech, in broadsides^ upon a 
doubled-up man, half on a chair, and half on tiie 
reading-table—^with a perfect chorus of eyes rolEng 
about tiie room from the assembled readerst C^frii^ 
upon the little figure in its spasp. Sil^ce again 
for three minutes, and all the gentlem^ pr^nt are 
busy with the aft^oon papers (just come in), when 
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BuMenly a second crash is heard, and some des¬ 
perate unknown mutilator of a file—^from which an 
oblong, three inches by an inch and a half, is gone— 
is held np to the scorn, contumely, and m^sureless 
detestation of the civilized world. The peal of 
thunder dies away, and with it the spare figure has 
disappeared at a side door, out of the Reading Room 
into the library; but it is not more than a couple 
of minutes after, that the Reading Room tables are 
alive with placards, bulletins, and announcements in 
pen and ink, variously requiring, imploring, aiid 
warning frequenters of the room against touching 
said files with unholy hands. These are no sooner 
set and displayed, than the irrepressible Superin¬ 
tendent is bending over some confidential friend at 
one of the tables, and making him privately aud 
fully acquainted T^h the unheard of outrages which 
require these violent demonstrations. 

And yet a kind old man was hel We drop a tear 
much more promptly—from much nearer tne heart 
—over his lonely grave, than upon the tomb of even 
men as great and distinguished as the City Aider- 
men, who once welcomed Father Mathew among tw 
with such enthusiasm. Little Trappan had his 
ways, and they were not bad ways—take them al¬ 
together. He cherished his ambition as well as 
other men. It was an idea of his own^—suggested 
firom no foreign source, prompted by the movement 
of no learned society—to m^e a full, comprehen- 
save, and complete collection of all animated cr^ 
tares of tile bug kind taken within the walls and in 
the immediate purE^is of the building (for such he 
held the e^ce of the New York Society to be par 
txcdlenee). ’ This led him into a somewhat more ^ 
tive way of life than he had been used to, and in¬ 
volved him in climbings, reachii gs-forth of the arms, 
rapid scurries through apartments, in pursuit of flies, 
darning needles, bugs, and beetles, which, we 
sometimes thought, were exhausting too rapidly the 
scant vitality of the old file-keeper. He however 
achieved his object in one of the rarest museums of 
winged and footed creatures to be found anywhere. 
We believe he reckoned at the time of his demise, 
twenty-three of the beetle kind, fourteen hugs, and 
one mouse, in his depository. In one direction he 
was foiled. There was a great bug, of the roach 
species, often to be seen about the place—a hideous¬ 
ly ill-favored and ill-mannered monster—^which, 
with a preternatural activity, seemed to possess the 
library in every direction—sometimes on desk, 
sometimes on ladder, tumbling and rolling about the 
floor—and perpetually, with a sort of brutish in¬ 
stinct of spite, throwing himself in the old man’s 
way, and continually thwarting his plans. And he 
was never, with all his activity and intensity of pur¬ 
pose, able to capture the ^eat bug and stick a pin 
through him^ as he desired. This, we think, wore 
upon the old man and finally shortened his days. It. 
is not long since that the little superintendent yield¬ 
ed up the ghost We hope some friend to his me¬ 
mory will succeed in mastering the bug, and in caiv 
Tying out the (known) wishes of the deceased- 

Tlas curious and rare collection was, however, 
but a subordinate ambition of the late excellent 
superintendent It was a desire of his—^the burn¬ 
ing and longing hope of his life—^to found a library 
which should be in some measure worthy of the 
great city of New York. With this object in view, 
he made it a point to frequent all the great night 
auctions of Chatham street, the Bowery, and Park 
Row: and he scarcely ever returned of a night 
without bringing home some rare old volume or 
pamphlet not to be had elsewhere for love or money 
—which nobody had ever heard of before—and 
which never cost him more than twice its value. 


He seemed to have acquired his peculiar taste in the 
selection and purchase of books from that learned 
and renowned body, the trustees of the Society 
library, with which he had been so long aasociatei 
It has been supposed by some that he was prompted 
in his course by a spirit of rivalry with the parent 
institution. There is some plausibility in this con¬ 
jecture, for at the time of his death he was pushing 
it hard—^having accumulated in the course of ten 
years’ diligent devotion of the odd sums he could 
spare from meat and drink and refreshment, no less 
than three hundred volumes, pamphlets, and odd 
numbers of old magazinea We suppose, that in 
acknowledgment of a generous emulation, it is 
the intention of the Trustees to place a tablet 
to his memory on the walls of the Parent Insti¬ 
tution. 

There is a single other circumstance connected 
with the career of the deceased superintendent 
scarcely worth mentioning. It is perhaps too ab¬ 
surd and frivol ./US to refer to at all: a.id to save 
ourselves from being held in light esteem by every 
intelligent reader, and impelling him to laugh in our 
very face, we shall he obliged to disclose it* tenderly, 
and under a generality. 

A character so marked and peculiar as Little 
Trappan (Old Trap, as he was familiarly called) 
could have scarcely failed to attract more or less, 
the attention of the observei's of human nature. 
They would have spiod the richness of the land, and 
dwelt with lingering pleasantry on his little traits 
of character and disposition from day to day. And 
it would have so happened that among these he 
could not have escaped the regard of men who 
made it a business to study, and to describe human 
nature in its varieties. For instance, if Little Trap- 
pan had been, under like circumstances, a denizen 
of Paris, he might probably, long before this, have 
figured in the quaint notices of Jules Janiii; Hans 
I Christian Andersen would have taken him for a 
i god-send in Stockholm: Thackeray must have de¬ 
veloped him, we can readily suppose, with some 
- ttle change in one of his brilliant sketches or 
stories. 

Then what a time we should have had of it! 
Such merry enjoyment, such peals of honest laugh¬ 
ter, over the eccentricities of little old Trap; such 
pilgrimages to the library to get a glimpse of him; 
such paintings by painters of his person; such 
sketches by sketchers; * such a to-do all round the 
world I But it was his great and astounding mis¬ 
fortune to belong to this* miserable, wo-begone, and 
fun-forsaken city of New York, and to have fallen, 
as we are told (though we know nothing about it), 
into the hands of nobody but a wretched American 
humorist, who, it is vaguely repoited, has made 
him the hero of a book of some three hundred and 
fifty pages—as in a word—New York is New York 
—^Little Trappan, Little Trappan—and the author a 
I poor devil native scribbler—why, the less said about 
the matter the better I We trust, however, his 

friendly rivals, the trustees of the library, will be 
good enough to erect the tablet; if not, they will 
oblige us by passing a resolution on the subject. 

GEORGE W PECK 

I Was born in Rehoboth, Bristol county, Massa¬ 
chusetts, December 4,181Y. His ancestor, Joseph 
Peck, who came from Hingham in Norfolk, Eng¬ 
land, was one of the small company who settled 
! the town in 1641. The Plymouth court ap¬ 
pointed him to “administer” marriage there in 
I 1650. His descendants, for six generations, have 
1 lived at or near the spot where he built his cabin. 
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In the war of the Bevolnfion three memhers of i 
the family, nncl^ of our author, served in the 
continental anny; one fell at Crown Poin^ ano¬ 
ther at Trenton, and the third became crippled 
and a pensioner. The father of Mr. Peck was a 
fanner, and added to this the business of sawing 
plank for ships. Until his deatli, in 1827, his son 
was bred to work upon the farm, with, however, 
^X)d sdiooling at the district school and at home. 

After various pupilage and prepararion for college 
under teichers of ability, and the interval of a 
year passed at Boston in the bookstore of the 
Massachusetts Sunday Si-hool Society, Mr. Peck 
entered Brown University in 1883. After receiv¬ 
ing his degree in 1837 he went to Cincinnati and 
thence to Louisville. Opposite the latter city in 
Jeffersonville, Indiana, he taught school three 
months; and afterwards, on a plantation near 
Louisville. He then taught music at Madison, 
Indiana, and at Cincinnati. At the dose of the 
year he started in the latter city a ^nny paper, 
The Daily Snn, which attained considerable pros¬ 
perity. It was merged, the following year, in 
The Republican, Mr. Peck still continuing to take 
part in its editorshixi. After its early extinction 
he found employment for some months as clerk of 
a steamboat. 

He left the West the next spring and returned 
to Bri>tol, Rhode Island, whither his mother had 
removed, and entered the office of Governor Bul¬ 
lock as a law siudent. The following year he 
continued his studies at Boston with Mr. R. II. 
Dana, Jr., until he was admitted to the bar in 
1843. He continued in the office of Mr. Dana for 
about two years. During this time he ddiv^?ed 
lectures on many occasions in the dty and coun¬ 
try towns- Finding himsdf ill adapted for the 
extemporaneous speaking of the bar he tamed 
from the profea«ion to literature, and wrote seve¬ 
ral <X)mmunications for the Boston Post, which 
were so well received that he was engaged as mu¬ 
sical and dramatic critic for that paper in the 
winter of 1843-4, and continued to write for it 
for some time after. Among his novelties in prose 
and verse were a series of SonneU of the Side- 
walh. 

In the spring of 1845, through the aid of the 
Hon. S, A. Eliot, and a few other known patrons 1 
of mudc, Mr. Peck started and conducted The | 
Boeton MtmcaZ Memem, four numbers of which.’ 
were published. In the winter of the same year i 
he was engaged as a vioin player in the orchestra i 
of the Howard Athenaeum, continuing to write | 
and report for v^ous journals. In Jrme, 1846, ! 
he convoyed a party of Oomish miniers to the | 
copper region of Lake Superior. I 

In the Ml of that year he went to Hew Toik, | 
and through an acquaintance with Mr. IL J. Ray¬ 
mond, then a^ciated in the conduct of the paper, 
was engaged as a night editor on the Courier and 
Enquirer. He shortly after became a regular c<hi- 
tributor to Mr. Colton’s American Review, and 
was its associate editor from July, 1848, to Jmiu- 
ary, 1843. He next published a species of apo¬ 
logue entitled Aurifodma / or, Adbemiuree in> the 
Chid Megion^ From that time he was variously ’ 


employed as writer and correspondent of the re¬ 
views and newspapers, the American and Metho¬ 
dist Quarterly Reviews, the literary World, Cou¬ 
rier and Enquirer, the Art-Union Bulletin, &c., 
till February, 1853, when he sailed from Boston 
for Australia. After nine weeks at Melbourne, 
where he witnessed the first developments of the 
gold excitement, and wrote the first Fourth of 
July address evdr siwken on that continent, he 
creased the Pacific, visited Lima and the Chincha 
Islands, and returned to Hew York after a year’s 
absence. As a result of this Journey he published 
in Hew York, in 1854, a volume, MeVlmime arid 
the Chincha Inlande ; with Sketcliee of Lima^ and 
a y^age Bound the Worlds a book of noticeable 
original observation and reflection; in which the 
au^or brings a fine critical vein to the study of 
character under unusual aspects, and such as sel¬ 
dom engage the attention of a cultivated scholar. 

Mr. Peck has, since the production of this book, 
resided at Cape Ann and Boston, writing a series 
of Summer Sketches^ and other correspondence 
descriptive and critical, for the Hew York Courier 
and ^qnirer. Mr. Peck is a well read literary 
critic of insight and acumen, and a writer of 
freshness and originality. 

George W. Peck died at Boston, in his forty- 
third year, June 6, 1853. He was an accom¬ 
plished writer, a critic of much force and origin¬ 
ality, well trained in the best schools of thought. 
At the time of his death he was engaged upon 
an essay on Shakspeare, a portion of which was 
printed in the Atlantic Monthly, 

THK GOTTOKKOB OF TKK CHUTCHAB. 

I did not go ashore till the next morning after my 

arrival, when-, whom I mentioneti having met 

at Gall^, took me with him to the Middle island. 
The Imiding is under the precipioey on a leiJge that 
makes ont in front of a great cave, extendii g quite 
through the point, over which, a hundred feet above, 
prefect shears for hoisting up water and provision. 
On the ledge, a staircase, or rather several stair¬ 
cases, go up in a zigzag to close by the foot of the 
shears; the lowest staircase, about twenty feet long, 
hangs from shears at the side of th’e ledge at riglit 
angles with the rest in front of the cave, and is rigged 
to be hoisted or lowered according to the tide, and 
to be drawn up every evening, or whenever the Go¬ 
vernor of the Island chooses to enjoy his dignity 
alone. 

A few rods from the edge of the cliff, directly over 
the cave, is the palace of the said governor, wh^ 
styles himself in ^ his State papers, 

“Koesem,” 

The palace is a large jSat-roofed shanty, Kson- 
strueted of rough boards, and the canes and coarse 
rush matting which answers generally for the com-. 
monest sort of dwellings in Peru. It has, if I rer 
member correctly, two apartments, with a sort of 
portico, two or three benches, a table, &nd grass 
hammock in front surrounded by a low paling, form¬ 
ing a littie yard, where a big dog usually mounts 
guard. One of the apartments is probably the stores 
room; there isakitch^ shanty adjoining the piazza 
on the side most exposed to tiie sun. The otirer is 
the bed-chamber .and dining-room of Governor Kos- 
juth .and his aids. It contains three or lour cot beds, 
jan old tahle^ and writing .desk, and is decorated with 
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a few i5t0W8pa|>er8» e(^)red litlk<^raplia, and old Ger¬ 
man plans of t^e "battles of Frederick the Great 
O'rer Eossutb’a couch are some cheap single barrel 
pistols; the floor is guana The situation overlooks 
nearly all the flipping between the Middle and 
North islands. Directly under it, but far beneath, 
the cavern from before which the stairs go up, runs 
through and opens into a narrow bight or cove, 
who^ precipices reach up to within a lew yards of 
the rfiaety. The noise of the surf comes up here in 
a softened monotone; below ai e a hundred tall ves¬ 
sels—the North island with its strange rocks and 
dark arches frii getl with foam—the distance,north 
and east, the hazy bay of Pisco lying in the sunshine, 
and if it be afternoon, the snowy Andes. 

We found Kossuth at home. He is a Hungarian, 
or at least looks like one, and has selected a Hnnga- 
rian name. He is a middle sized, half soldier-like, 
youngish individual, with quick gray eyes, and an 
ovei grown red moustache. He wears his hair 
trimmed close at ti.e back of his head, which goes 
up in a straight wall, broadening as it goes, and 
cansii g his ears to stand out almost at right angles. 
From this peculiarity, as well as his general cast of 
countenance, he looks coUibative and hard. But his 
forehead, gaHiering down in a line with his nose, and 
his speech and actions show so much energy of cha^ 
racter, that he does not loot like a very bad. fellow 
aft^ He is full of life, and display, and shrewd¬ 
ness^ and swearing, and broken Figlish. I rather 
liked himu* His fevorite exelamarion is ‘‘Helhm- 
^ and hq loves to show his authority,. 9© was 
polite enough to me, though the captains cmu- 
plaiited of being annoyed by his caprices. 

He invited me to come ashore and see hma, ahd 
offered to tell me ** all the secrets of the island.^ 
He told me that he was one of the party of Hui ga- 
rians who came to New York on the repi esentations 
of Ujhazy, who had obtained for them a grant of 
land But he said, that land was of no use to them, 
they were soldiers—‘they could not w’ork. Fjbazy, 
who had been a landowner at home, and not a mili¬ 
tary man, had made a blunder in obtaining land— 
they wanted employment in the aimy, or as engi 
neers and the like. That he, (Kossuth,) findii.g how 
matters stood, left New York for New Oileans, 
where he joined the Lopez expedition. From this. 
he escaped, he did not tell me how, into Mexico , 
theuce reached San Franci8<o, where he joined 
Flores, and so came to South America. Here, when 
tknt expeditioii failed, he took service in Peru, and 
finally had obtained the place beheld on this island, 
where he said he meant to make money enough to 
buy kn^ and tell other people to woik, hut not to 
work himself, He pitied the poor Chinese slaves 
here, but what could he do ? He could only make 
them work—and so on. 

He talked and exckimed “ Hellanfire V* and ges¬ 
ticulated, altogether with so much rapidity that it 
was an effort to follow him ; tieated us to some of 
the wine of the country, (very much like the new 
wine of Siedy,) and other good, things; cold bam, 
sardines, and pres^ved. meats, which he says the 
eaptaina present hmaiwi&, inore.tbap he wants, and 
he never,knows where th^ e«me from. According 
to him they all expect cargoes at once, and as he 
cannot accommodate thmi, th^ try to influence him 
by argumaak and long talks aiid, flattery, and in 
every sort of way, andi he gets wearied to death in 
his efforts to please thm-r-poor *maE L He told aU 
this with a lamentaMe voice and kee, ai%d* eve^ 

♦ He appreciates Shakespeare. I gave the Spanish doctor an 
old copy, and Kossuth bong^bt it of mm. I told him it showed * 
he must have some claim to his name. . , 


now and then a roguish twinkle of the eye, that made 
it a great trial of the nerves to listen to him without 
laughing—^knowing as I did the exact sum which 
had been paid bim by some captains, to get loaded 
before the expiration of their lay days! ' 

After finishing our call upon him, we walked over 
the height of the island; that is, over the rounded 
hill of guano which covers it, and of which but a 
small portion comparatively has been cut away on 
one side for shipment. The average height of the 
rock which is the substratum of the island, is from 
an hundred and fifty to two and three hundred feet, 
K<»sutffs place stands on the surface of this at about 
the lowest of these elevations. On this the guano 
lies as upon a scaffolding or raised platfoim rising 
out of the sea It lies on a smooth rounded mound, 
and is on tliis island about a hundred and sixty feet 
in the central part, supposing the rock to maintain 
the average level of the height when it is exposed. 
Perhaps twenty acres or more have been cut away 
from the side of the hill towards the north or lee side 
the island, next the shipping. 

J. KOSS BROWNE. 

Mr. Browne commenced his career as a traveller 
in bis eighteenth year by the de.-^nt of the 
Ohio and Mississippi from Louisville to New 
Orleans. His subsequent adventures are so well 



and condsely narrated in his last published 
volume, that the story cannot be better 

presented than in his own words:— 

Ten years ago, after having rambled all over the 
United StatesL-sixteen hundred miles of the dis¬ 
tance on foot, and sixteen hundred in a flat-boat— 
I set out from Washington with fifteen dollars, to 
make a tour of the Eiist. I got as far east as New 
York, when the last dollar and the prospect of 
reaching Jerusalem came to a conclusion at the 
same time. Sooner than return home, after having 
made so good a beginning, I shipped before the mast 
in a whaler, and did some service, during a voyage 
to the Indian Ocean, in the way of scrubbing decks 
and catching whales. A mutiny occurred at the isl¬ 
and of Zanzibar, where I sola myself out of the 
vessel for thirty dollars and a chest of old clothes; 
and spent three months very pleasantly at the con¬ 
sular residence', in the vicinity of his Highness the 
Imaum of Muscat On my return to Washington, I 
labored hard for four years on Bank statistics and 
Treasury reports, by which time, in order to take 
the new admiuistration by the fore-lock, I deter¬ 
mined to start for the East again. The only chance 
I had of getting there was, to accept of an appoint¬ 
ment as third lieutenant in the Revenue service, and go 
to California, and thence to Oregon, where 1 was to 
report for duty. On the voyage to Rio, a difficulty 
occurred between the captain and the passengers of 
the vessel, and we were detained there nearly a 
month. I took part with the rebels, because I be¬ 
lieved them to be right. The captain was deposed 
by the American consul, and the command of the 
vessel was offered to me but, having taken an active 
part agaiu^ the late captain, I could not with pro¬ 
priety accept the offer. A whaling captain, who had 
lost his vessel near Buenos Ayres, was placed in the 
command, and we proceeded on our voyage round 
-Clape Horn. After a long and dreary passage w© 
made the ialwid of Juan Fernandez. In company 
.with ten of the passengers, I 1^ the fehip seventy 
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miles out at sea, and went ashore in & ^11 boat, 
for the purpose of gathering up some tidings in ^ 
gard to nay old friend Kobinson Crusoe. ^ What be¬ 
fell us on that memorable expedition is fully set 
forth ia a narrative published in Harpers’ Magajzaiie. 
Subsequently we Sj^nt some tame in lima, “ the 
City of the Kings.” It was my fortune to arrive 
penniless in California, and to find, by way of con¬ 
solation, that a reduction had been made by Con¬ 
gress in the number of revenue vessels, and that my 
^rvices ia that branch of public bmness were no 
longer required. While thinking seriously of taking 
in washing at six dollars a dozen, or devoting the 
remaincier of my days to mule-driving as a profes¬ 
sion, I was unexpeetedly elevatoJ to the position of 
post-<vffice agent; and went about the country for 
the purpose of making post-masters. I only made 
one—^the post-master of San Jose. After that, the 
Convention called by Oeueral Riley met at Monte- 
rev, and 1 was appointed to report the debates on 
the formation of the State Constitution. For this I 
received a sum that enabled me to return to Wasbing- 
ton, and to start for the East again. There was luck in. 
the third attempt, for, as it may be seen, I got there at 
last, having thus visited the four continents, and tra¬ 
velled by sea and land a distsmce of a hundred thou¬ 
sand miles, or more than iaur times round the world, 
on. the scanty eaniiags of my own head and hands. 

In 1846 Mr. Browne published Etchings of a 
Whaling Cruise^ with Motes of a on the 

Island of Zanzibar. To which is appended a 
hrief History of the Whale Mskery^ its Fast and 
Present OormUion, It contains a spirited and 
faithful description of m interesting portion of the 
author’s experience as a whaler, which dc^ not 
appear to have favorably Impressed him with the 
ordinary conduct of the service. He writes 
warmly in condemnation of the harsh treatment 
to which sailors are in his'judgment expo^ 
The work is valuable as aii accurate presentarion 
of an important branieh of ourcoinni^rcMHiariue, 
and as a graphic and hunjorous volume, of per¬ 
sonal adventurei - 

On his refeom from Europe, Mr. Browne pub¬ 
lished or the f<mm^ of tke Frangi; A 

Crusade in the East. It is a narrative of the 
usual circuit of European trav^^ in ^e East, 
the dragoman of the expedition standing god¬ 
father to the book. His humorous peculiarities, 
with those-of the anthoris occasional fellow tra¬ 
vellers, are happily hit off. The pages of the 
volume are ato enlivened by excellent comic 
fetches from the author’s designs. 

JOHX TiiBOtfB KIDE— K. TATUT TECK rr©B±NtJS 01* X 

WHAUIff® iWmsaE. ' " 

“ I was cruising some years ago,” he began, *^ 0 ® 
the southern coast of TOs vessel iri which 

I was at the time had been out for a long time, aihd 
many of the c^ew wCre had 

snuggled on board a large quantity of liquor, which 
I had made use of prCt^ fre€%- while ft kated 
Finding* the crew in so helpless a condition, tiie^ 
captain put intb Algoa Bay, where we had a tempo¬ 
rary hospital erected for the benefit of the sick. 
I saw that they led a Very easy Kfe, and soon man¬ 
aged to get on tfie rick-list myself As soon as I got 
ariiore I procured a fresh BU|^ly of liquor ftttai 
some of the Eiglish settlers there, and in about a 
week I was laid up with a fev^ in* consequeUee bf 
my deep potations. Ohe night, while I lay in' tiie 
hospiM burning with thft dre^ifid disease, I Mt ki- 
unusual seJ 2 saf&Mi:"steal ove4r*Hte'*„'^^ blood'danced 


through my veins," I sprang"ap'from my catan^ 
as strong as a lion. I thought I never was better in 
my life, and I wondered how it was I had so long 
been deceived as to my disease. A thriibng desire to 
exertmyself cameover me. I would havegiven worlds 
to contend with some giant. It seemed to me I 
could tear him to pieces, as a wolf would tear a 
lamb. Elated with the idea of my infinite power, I 
rushed out and ran toward the beach, hoping to 
meet a stray elephant or hippopotamus on the way 
that I might pitch him into the sea; but veiy fortu¬ 
nately, 1 saw none. It was a calm, still night 
There was scarcely a ripple on the bay. I put my 
ear to the sand to listen; for I thought I heard the 
breaches of a whala I waited for a repetition of 
the sounds, scarcely daring to breathe, lest I 
should mi^ them. Kot a murmur, except the low 
heaving of the swell upon the beach, broke the 
stillness of the night I was suddenly startled by 
a voice close behind me, shouting, ‘There she 
breaches I ’ and jumping up, I saw, etandii^ within 
a few yards of me, such a figure as I shall never fmr- 
get, even if not occasionally reminded^ of his ex¬ 
istence, as I was to-night The first thing I could 
discern was a beard, hanging down from the chin of 
the owner in strings like rope yarns. It had pro¬ 
bably once been white, but now it was discolored 
with whale-gurry and tar. The old fellow was mft 
more than five feet high. He carried a hump on hft 
shoulders of prodigious dimensions; but notwith¬ 
standing his apparent great age, which mast have 
been over a hundred years, he seemed as spry and 
active as a mokak. His dress consisted of a tremen¬ 
dous sou-wester, a greasy duck jacket, and a pair of 
well-tarred trowsers, something the worse for the 
wear. In one hand he carried a harpoon; in the 
other a coil of riiort warp.^ I felt veiy odd, I assure 
you, at the sudden apparition of such a venerabler 
whaleman. As I gazed upon hhn, he raised his fin¬ 
ger in a mysterious and solemn man®er,f and pointed- 
toward the I looked, a®d saw a; large whale 

Importing on tire surkeeof thewatea&« The boala we^re* 
lying upon the beach. .He turned Mseyes meaurngly 
toward the neared I trembled all over; I never 
experienced such strange sensations as 1 did then. 

‘ Shall we go ? ’ said he. 

** ‘ As^ you say,’ I replied. 

" ‘ Tou are a good wh^eman, I suppose I Have 
you ever killed your whale at a fifteen fathom daitf’ 

“ I replied in the affirmativeu 
« I Very well,’ said he, ‘ you’ll do.’ 

“ And without more delay. We launched the boat 
and pushed off. It was a wild whale-chase, that! 
We pulled and tugged for upwards of an hour. At 
last we came upon the whale, just as he rose for the 
second times. * I sprang to the bow^ for ! wanted to 
have the first iron into him.- 

Back from that!’ said theold whal«nan. sternly* 
" ‘ It’s my change,’-! replied. j : 

“ * Back, I tell you l < Tfi strike that whidel’ 

" There was- eometiiing in his voice that inspired, 
me with awe, and I gave way to him. The whale 
was four good darts off; but the old man’s strength 
was supematurall and his mm unerring The mx- 
poon struck exactly where it was pointed, just back 
, of the head. 

“ ‘ How for a ride T cried the old man; mid hk 
features brightened up, and his ey ^ glaj^ed straijgri|yv 
* Jump OB, Jbhn Tabor, jump on f §aid he.? « ! 

‘ How do you mean Temd I; for althou^iI;il^ad 
killed whales, and eat of them too, sneh aJAnlfia;' 
that of riding a whale-baefc never befiwBO-^tere^^My 

Jj; ' 

;,.*** Jump on, I say, jump.on, Jrim Tab<^ 11^ 
peatedj sternly... 
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y‘“Damme if I do f said I, and my Lair began to 
stand on end. 

You must/ shouted the old whaleman. 

“ ‘ But 1 won't I' said I, resolutely. 

** * Won't you?’ and with that he seized me in his 
arms, and, making a desperate spriiig, reached the 
whale's and drove the boat adrift He then 
set me down, and bade me hold on to the seat of his 
ducks, while he made sure his own fastening by a 
good grip 0# the fron pole. With the other harid be 
drew fi om his pocket a quid of tobacco and lamined 
it into his mouth; after which he began to hum an 
old song. Feeling something rather uncommon on 
jbis back, the whale set oif with the speed of light¬ 
ning, whizzing along as if all the whalers in the 
Pacific were after him. 

" ‘ Go it r said the tdd man, and his eyes flashed 
with a supernatural brilliancy. ‘Hold fast, John 
Tabor f stick on like grim Death!* 

“ ‘ What the devil kind of a wild-goose chase is 
this V said I, shivering with fear and cold; for the 
spray came dashing over us in oceans. 

‘ Patience!’ rejoined the old man ; * you'll see 
presently.’ Away we went, leaving a wake behind 
us for miles. The land became more and more in¬ 
distinct. We lost sight of it entirely. We were on 
the bix>ad ocean. 

“ ‘ On ! on! Stick to me, John Tabor T shouted 
the old man, wilii a grin of infernal ecstaey. 

*■ But where are you bound ?’ said I. * Damme 
if thk don’t beat all the crafts I ever shipped in V 
and my teeth dbattered as if I had an ague. 

*** Belay your jaw-tackle; John Tabor! Keep 
your mam hatch closed, and hold on. Go it! go it, 
<fid sperm f 

“ Away we dashed, bounding from wave to 
wave like a streak of pigtail lightning. Whizz i 
whizz I we flew through the sea. I never saw the 
like. At this rate we travelled till daylight, when 
the old man sang out, * Land oh!’ 

“ ‘ Where away V said I, for I had no more idea of 
cmr latitude and longitude than if I had been dropped 
down out of the clouds. ‘ Off our weather eye ?’ 

* * That’s the Cape of Good Hope 1' 

“ Ne’er went John Gilpin faster than we rounded 
the cape. 

“ ‘ Hard down your flukes!’ shouted my com- 
panioTi, and in five minutes Table Mountain looked 
blue in the distance. The sun had just risen above 
the horizon, when an island appeared ahead. 

“ ‘ Land oh!’ cried the old man. 

« * Why, you bloody old popinjay/ said I, peep¬ 
ing through the clouds of spray that rose up before 
us, ‘ where are you steering ?' 

** ‘ That’s St. Helena V 

“ * The devil yon say!’ and before the words were 
well out of my mouth we shot past the island and 
left it galloping astern. 

“ Stick on I stick on, John Tabor!’ cried old 
greasy-beard; and I tightened my grasp on the seat 
of his ducks. The sea was growing rough. We 
flew onward like wildfire. 

** * Land oh V shouted the old man again. 

“ ‘ Where’s that?’ said I, holding on with all my 
might. 

“ ‘ That’s Cape Hatfceras!’ 

** Our speed now increased to such a degree that 
my hat flew off, and the wind whistled through my 
hair, for it stood bolt upright the whole time, so 
fearful was I of losing my passage. I had travelled 
in steam-boats, stages, and locomotives, but I had 
never experienced or imagined anything like this. 
I couldn’t contain myself any longer; so I made 
bold to tell the old chap with the l^rd what I 
thought about it. 


** ‘ Shiver me!’ said I, ‘if this Isn’t the most out¬ 
landish, hell-bent voyage I ever went If you don’t 
come to pretty soon, you and I’ll part company/ 

“ ‘ Land bo !* roared the old man. 

“‘Ill the devil’s name/ said I, ‘ what d’ye call that?* 

“ ‘ Nantucket/ replied my comrade. 

“We passed it in the winking of an eye, and 
away we went up Buzzard’s Bay. The coast was 
lined with old whaling skippers, spying us with 
glasses; for certainly so strange a sight was never 
seen before or since, 

“ * There she breaches!* cried some. 

“ ‘ There she blows!’ cried others ; but it was all 
one to them. We were out of sight iu a jiffy. 

“ The coast of Massachusetts was right ahead. 
On, on we flew. Taborstown, the general receptacle 
for Tabors, stood before us. High and dry we 
landed on the beach. Still onward went the whale, 
blowing and pitching, and tearing up the sand with 
his flakes. 

“ ‘ My eyes!’ said I, scarcely able to see a dart 
ahead, ‘look out, or you’ll be foul of the town 
pump!’ 

“ ‘ Go it! Never say die! Hold fast, John Ta¬ 
bor !’ shouted the old chap; and helter-skelter we 
flew down Main-street, scattering children, and wo¬ 
men, and horses, and all manner of live stock and 
domestic animals, on each side. The old Cape Horn 
and plum-pudding captains rushed to their doors at 
a sight so rare. 

“ ‘ There she breaches! Tliere she breaches!’ re¬ 
sounded through the town fore and aft; and with 
the ruling passion strong even in old age, they came 
hobbling after us, armed with lances, harpoons, and 
a vanety of old rusty whale-gear, the hindmost 
singing out, 

“ ‘ Don’t you strike that whale, Captain Tabor 1’ 
and the foremost shouting to those behind, ‘ this is 
my chance, Captain Tabor!’ while the old man with 
the long beard, just ahead of me, kept roaring, 

“ ‘ Stick fast, John Tabor I hang on like grim 
Death, John Tabor!’ 

“ And I did hang on. As I had predicted, we 
fetched up against the town pump; and so great 
was the shock, that the old- fellow flew head-fore¬ 
most over it, leaving in my firm grasp the entire 
seat of his ducks. I fell myself; but being further 
aft, I didn’t go quite so far as my comrade. How¬ 
ever, I held on to the stern-sheets. As the old man 
righted up, he presented a comical spectacle to the 
good citizens of Taborstown. The youngsters seeing 
•such an odd fish floundering about, got their minia¬ 
ture lances and harpoons to bear upon him, in a 
manner that didn’t tickle his fancy much. 

“ The whale at length got under weigh £^ain, and 
onward we went, with about twenty irons dangling 
at.each side. I grasped the old man by the collar 
of his jacket this time. A shout of laughter fol¬ 
lowed us. 

“ ‘ You’ve lost your whale. Captain Tabor V cried 
one. 

“ ‘ The devil’s in the whale. Captain Tabor I’ cried 
another. 

“ ‘ As long as Tve been Captain Tabor,* said a 
third, ‘ I never saw such a whale.’ 

“ ‘ As sure as I’m Captain Tabor, be’s bewitched,’ 
observed a fourth. 

“ * Captain Tabor, Captain Tabor! Tve lost my 
irons I’ shouted a fifth. 

“ ‘ Who’s that aboard, Capj:ain Tabor V asked a 
sixth. 

“ * That’s John Tabor I’ replied the seventh. 

“ ‘ John Tabor, John Tabor, hold fast!’ roared the 
old man, and away we went as if possessed of the 
devil, sure enough* Over hills and dmes, and through 
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tawns and villages flew we. tili tiie All^hanies hove 
ia sight We cleared tliem in no time^ and came | 
down with a gloriona breach right into the Alle- | 
ghany River. Down the river we dashed tbrongh 
steam-boate, flat-boats, and all manner of smah cmft, 
till we entered the Ohio. Right ahead went we, 
npsettii]^ every thing in onr way, and astonishing 
the natives, who never saw any thing in snch a shape 
go at this rate before. We entered the Mississippi, 
dashed across all the bends, through swamp and 
canebrake, and at last found ourselves ia the Gulf 
of Mexico, going like wildfire thr<#tigh a fleet of 
whalers. Nothing daunted, the whale dashed ahead; 
the coast of Sou3i America hove in sight Over the 
Andes went we—into the Pacific—^past the Sand¬ 
wich Islands—on to China—past Borneo—^up the 
StfSits of Malacca—through the Seychelles Islands 
—down the Mtuambicjue Channel, and at last we 
fetched up in Algoa Bay. We ran ashore witbsuch 
headway that I was pitched head-foremost into the 
sand, and there I fastened as firm as the stump of a 
tree. You may be sure,* out of breath as X was, I 
soon began to smother. This feeling of suffocation 
became so intolerable, that I struggled with the 
desperation of a man determined not to give up the 
ghost. A confusion of ideas c^e upon me ail 
at once, and I found myself sitting upright in my 
catanda in the old hospital-^ 

Here Tabor paused. 

** Then it was all a dream ?” said I, somewhat di^ 
appointed. He shook his head, and was myaf^- 
ously silent for a while. 

** The later works of Mr. John Ross Browne 
picture, at times in a most amusing narrative, 
the continuation of bis pilgrimages, in quest of 
novelties of life and manner, into various dis¬ 
tricts of the habitable globe. They comprise: 
Crime's Island: A BcmMe in the FaoUt^s of 
Al&mnder SeUdrlc; with Sketches of Admcmlwre 
in Califomior and WasTwe, 1864; An Americcm 
Family in Cermcm^y with a Whirl thro^h At- 
germ^ and a Visit to the Salt Mines of Wielicska, 
1866; The Land of Tkor^ 1867; Report on the 
Mineral Resources of the States and Territories 
West of the Rocky Mountains, 1868, a statistical 
work as dry as its companions are entertaining; 
and Ad'c&ntures in the Apache Country: a Tour 
through Arizona and Sonora^ with Rotes on the 
Silver Regions of Nevada, In 1868, Mr. Browne 
was appointed Minister to China, a position he 
stiU holds. _ 

♦*ojc cbttsoe’s isuAin). 

When I awoke it was daylight. My mind was 
still harassed with the bad dream concerning the 
Doubter. I had the most gloomy forebodings of 
some impending misfortune either to him or my 
friend Abraham. Every effort to shake off this 
unpleasant feeling proved entirely vain; it still 
clung to me heavily; and, although I was now 
wide awake, yet it semned to me there was some¬ 
thing prophetic in the dream. Unable to get rid 
of the impression, I got up, and looked around 
upon my comrades, who were all sleeping soundly 
after their rambles of the previous day. Instinc¬ 
tively, as it were, for I was unconscious of any 
fixed motive, 1 counted them. Therb wbre only 
nine! A sudden pang shot through me, as if my 
worst fears were now realized. But how? I 
thought. Where was the tenth man ? What had 
become of him? Was it Abraham? Was it the 
Doubter? Who was it? for the light was not 
strong enough to enable me to distinguish all the 


faces, partly hidden, as they were, in the goat¬ 
skins. I looked toward the door; it was unbolted, 
and slightly ajar. I opened it wide and looked 
out; there was nothing to be seen in the gray 
light of the morning but the bushes near the hut, 
and the dark mountains in the distance. It was 
time, at all events, to be on the look-out for the 
ship, so I roused up my comrades, and eagerly 
noticed each one as he waked. The Doubter was 
missing! Could it be possible that Abraham’s 
threats had driven him to run away during the 
night, when all were asleep, and hide himself in 
the mountains ? There seemed to be no other way 
of accounting for his absence. “Where is he? 
what’s become of him ? maybe he’s drowned him¬ 
self! ” were the general remarks upon discovering 
his absence. “Come on! we must look for him! 
it won’t do to leave him ashore! ” We hurried 
down to the boat-landing as fast as we could, 
thinking he might be there; and on our way saw 
that the ship was still in the offing. The boat was 
just as we had left it, hut not a soul anywhere 
near. We then roused up every body in the 
Chilian quarter, shouting the name of the missing 
man in all directions. He was not there! AU 
this time Abraham was in the greatest distress, 
running about everywhere, without sayinga word, 
looking under the bushes, peeping into every cre¬ 
vice in the rocks, darting in and out of the Chilian 
huts, greatly to the astonishment of the occupants, 
and quite breathless and dispirited when he dis-’ 
covered no trace of our comrade. At last, when 
we were forced to give up the search and turn 
toward Pearce’s hut, where we had left our host 
in the act of lighting the fire to cook breakfast, 
he took me aside, and said, “ Look here, Luff, I’m 
very sorry I had any difficulty with that poor 
fellow. The fact ia, he provoked me to it. How¬ 
ever, I have nothing against him now; and I just 
wanted to tell you that X sha’n’t go aboard the 
ship till I find him. If you like, you can help me 
to hunt him up, while the others are seeing about 
breakfast.” 

*‘^o be sure, Abraham,” said I, “we must find 
him, dead or alive. I ’ll go with you, of course. 
Bat tell me, as we walk along, what it was Pearce 
said to you last night. How did you get him back 
when he went out ? ” 

“Oh, never mind that now,” replied Abraham, 
looking, as I thought, rather confused. 

“ You gave him a dollar, did n’t you? ” said I; 
“ what was that for ? ” 

“ Why, the fact is. Luff, he made thope marks 
himself iu some idle hour as he lay basking in the 
sun up there. He told me that he often spends 
whole days among the cliffs or sleeping in the 
eaves, while his sheep are grazing in the valleys. 
You may have noticed that he was rather inclined 
to burst when he left the hut. The fellow had 
sense enough not to say anything before the com¬ 
pany. I thought it was worth a dollar to keep 
the thing quiet.” 

It was well worth a dollar, Abraham; but the 
skull— what about the skull ? ” 

“Oh, the skull? He said he picked it up one 
day outside the cave, and hove it up there, think¬ 
ing it would do for a lamp some time or other. 
What excited me so when our shipmate spoke 
about it was that he should call it a dog’s sknlL” 

“ And wasn’t it?” 

“ Why, yes; to tell the truth, Luff, it was the 
skull of a wild dog; hut you know one doesn’t 
like to he told of such a thing. However, we 
must look about for the poor fellow, and hot leave 
him ashore.” 
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By this time we had reached an eleTstion some 
distance back of the huts. We stopped awhile to 
listen, and then began shouting his name. At 
first we could hear nothing; hut at length there 
was a sound reached our ears like a distant echo, 
only rather muffled. 

“ Halloo I ’’ cried Abraham, as loud as he could. 

“ Halloo 1” was faintly echoed back, after a 
pause. 

Nothing but an echo,” said I. 

“It doesn't sound like my voice,” observed 
Abraham. “ Halloo I where are you ? ” he 
shouted again, at the highest pitch of his voice. 
There was another pause. 

“ I’m here! ” was the smothered reply. 

“That's a queer echo,” said Abraham; “ I '11 
bet a dollar he'« underground somewhere. 
Halloo! halloo! Where are you ? ” This time 
Abraham put his ear to the ground to listen. 

“ Here, I tell you I *' answered the voice, in the 
same smothered tones. “Bownhere.” 

“He's not far off,” said Abraham. “Come, 
let us look about.” 

We immediately set out in the direction of the 
voice. The path made a turn round a point of 
rocks some few hundred yards distant, on the 
right of which was a steep precipice. On reach¬ 
ing this, we walked on some distance, till we came 
to a narrow pass, with* a high bluff on one side, 
and a large rock on the edge of the precipice. 
The path apparently came to an end heT;e; but 
upon going a little farther, we saw that it formed 
a kind of' step about three feet down,-Just at the 
beginning of the narrow pass, between the rock 
and the Muff, so that in making any farther pro¬ 
gress it would he necessary to Jump from the top 
of the step, or, in coming the other way, to jump 
up. It was necessary for us, at least, to jump 
some way before long, for upon arriving at the 
edge we discovered a pit about four feet wide at 
the mouth, and how deep it was impossible for us 
to tell-at the moment. We thought it must be 
rather deep, however, from the sepulchral sojinds 
that came out of it. “Here I am,” said the 
voice, “down in the hole, here, if I ain’t mis¬ 
taken, but I would n’t swear to it; I may be some¬ 
where else : it feels like a hole — that’s all I can 
say about it, except that it’s tolerably deep, and 
smells of goats.” 

“ A goat-trap I ” exclaimed Abraham, in undis¬ 
guised astonishment. “ By heavens, Luff, he's 
caught in a goat-trap! ” 

“ It may be a goat-trap, or it may not. I want 
you to observe that I neither deny nor affirm the 
proposition. There's not much room in it, how¬ 
ever, except for doubt.” 

“How in the world are wc to get him ont?” 
cried Abraham, whose sympathies were now thor¬ 
oughly aroused by the misfortune of his opponent. 
“We must contrive some plan to pull him out. 
Hold on here, Luff; I ’ll go and cut a pole.” 

While Abraham was hunting about among the 
bushes for a pole of suitable length, I sprang 
over to the other side of the pit, and, getting 
down on my hands and knees, looked into it, and 
perceived that it spread out toward the bottom, so 
that it was impossihle to climb up without assist¬ 
ance. 

“This is rather a bad business,” said I; “what 
induced you to go down there ? ” 

“I didn’t come down here altogether of my 
own will,” replied the Doubter; “credulity 
brought me here — too much credulity; taking 
things without sufficient proof; assuming a ground 
where no ground existed.” 


“ How was that ? I don’t quite understand.” 

“ Why, you see, I happened to come along this 
way about an hour ago, to see if the sun rose in 
the north, and not dreaming of goat-traps, I took 
’ it for granted that I could jump down a step in 
the path apparently not more than three feet 
deep. There’s where the mistake was. A man 
has no business placing any dependence upon his 
eyes without strong collateral evidence from all 
the rest of his senses- I assumed the ground that 
there was ground at the bottom of the step. Ac¬ 
cordingly, I Jumped. There was no ground for 
the assumption. To be sure I descended three 
feet, according to my original design; but I de¬ 
scended at least twelve feet more, of which I had 
no intention whatever- The fact is, there was 
some rotten brushwood, covered with straw and 
clay, over the mouth of the pit, which I went 
through without the least difficulty.” 

“ Are you hurt ? ” said I, anxiously. 

“Well, I was considerably stunned. Likely 
enough some of my ribs are broken, and several 
blood-vessels ruptured; but I won’t believe any¬ 
thing more for some time. I’ve made up my 
mind to that. I may or may not be hurt, accord¬ 
ing to future proof.” 

By this time Abraham came running toward 
the pit as fast as he could, with a long pole in his 
hand, which he had cut among the bushes. 

“This is the best I could get,” said he, nearly 
breathless with haste, and very much excited; 
“there were some others, but I did n’t think they 
were strong enough.” Without farther delay, he 
sprang across the pit to the lower side, and thrust 
the pole down as fetr as he could reach. It must 
have struck something, for he immediately drew 
it back a little, and the voice of the Doubter was 
heard to exclaim, in a high state of irritation, 

“Halloo, there! What are you about? Con¬ 
found it, sir, I’m not a wild beast, to be stirred 
up in that way.” 

“Never mind,” said Abraham, “I didn’t in¬ 
tend to hurt you. Take bold of the pole, I ’ll 
pull you out. Take hold of it quick, and hang on 
as hard as you can.” 

“No, sir; it can’t be done, sir. I’ll not take 
hold of anything upon an uncertainty.” 

“But there’s no uncertainty about this,” cried 
Abraham, in a high state of excitement; “it’s 
perfectly safe. Take hold, I tell you.” 

“Can’t be done, sir, can’t be done,” said the 
Doubter;* “there's not sufficient proof that you ’ll 
pull me out if I do take hold. No, sir; I’ve been 
deceived once, and I don’t mean to be deceived 
again.” 

“Now, by heavens, Luff, this is too bad. He 
doubts my honor. What are we to do ? ” And 
Abraham wrung his hands in despair. “ Halloo, 
there, I say—halloo!” 

“ Well, what do you want ? ” answered the voice 
of the Doubter. 

“I want to pull you out. Surely you don’t 
think I’ll be guilty of anything so dishonorable 
as to take advantage of your misfortune ? ” 

“I don’t think at all,” said the Doubter, 
gloomily; “ I’ve given up thinking. You may or 
may not he an honorsible man. At present I have 
nobody’s word for it hut your own.” 

Here I thought it proper to protest that I knew 
Abraham well; that there was npi a more honor¬ 
able man living. “ Besides,” X added, “ there’s 
no other way /or you tp get oiit of the pit.” 

“Yery well, then,” said ihp Doubter; “I’ll 
take hold, hut^ you ipu8,t take hold too, and see 
that he does n’t let go. Pull away, gentlemen I ” 
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Abraliam and myself accerdingly pulled away 
as bard as we could, and in a few moments the 
head of our comrade appeared in the light, a 
short distance below the rim of the pit. I had 
barely time to notice that his hair was filled with 
straw and clay, w’hen Abraham, in his eagerness 
to get him entirely clear of danger, made a sadden 
pull, which would certainly have accomplished 
the object had the Doubter come with the upper 
part of the pole. But such was not the case. On^ 
the contrary, both my friend and myj-elf fell flat 
upon our hacks; and upon jumping up, we dis¬ 
covered that the Doubter had fallen into the pit 
again, carrying with him the lower end of the 
pole, which had unfortunately broken off at that 
critical moment. There he lay in the bottom of 
the pit, writhing and groaning in the most fright¬ 
ful manner. 

“ He’s killed! he’s killed 1 ” cried Abraham, in 
perfect agony of mind. “Oh, Luff, to think that 
I killed him at last! It was all my fault. Here, 
quick I Lower me down! I must help him I ” 

Before I had time to say a word, Abraham 
seized hold of my right hand, and, directing me 
to hold on with all my might, he began to let him¬ 
self down into the pit. It required the utmost 
tension of every muscle to bear his weight, but 
the excitement nerved me. “ L.et go, now I ” said 
he, as soon as he got as far down as I could lower 
Mm without lowering myself, which I narrowly 
escaped; “let go. Luff! ” I did so, and heard a 
dull, heavy fall, and a groan louder than before. 

** What’s the matter, Abraham — did you hurt 
yourself? ” 

“ Not myself,” said Abraham, “but I’m afraid 
I hurt him. I fell on him.” 

“You did,” groaned a voice, faintly, “you fell 
on me. I’m tolerably certain of that. It was a 
shabby trick, sir; it was n’t bad enough to throw 
me down here, without jumping on top of me 
when I could n’t defiend myself I ” 

“ I hope you’re not much hurt,” said Abraham; 
“ it was all accident — I swear it, on my sacred 
honor!” 

“Honor!” groaned the Doubter, contemptu¬ 
ously ; “ is it honorable to drop a man into a pit, 
and knock all the breath out of his body, and then 
jump on top of him! Honor, indeed! But it 
was my own fault: I was too ready to take things 
without proof.” 

“ Now, by all that’s human ! ” cried Abraham, 
stung to the quick at these unmerited reproaches, 

I ’ll prove to you that I did n’t mean it. Get up 
on my shoulders — here. I’ll help you — and 
climb out. Would any but an honorable man do 
that?” 

“ It depends upon his motives,” replied the 
Doubter; “ I won’t take motives on credit any 
more. I’m not going to get up on your shoulders, 
and have you jump from under me about the time 
I get hold of something above, and leave me to 
fall down and br€*ak my back, or hang there. No, 
sir, I want no farther assistance. I’ve made up 
my mind to spend the remainder of my days 
here.” 

HENEY DAVID THOEEAD. 

Two of the most noticeable books in American 
literature on the score of a certain quaint study 
of natural history and scenery, are Mr. Thor^au’^ 
volumes on the Concord and Merrimack rivers," 
and Life in the Woods. The author is a humorist 
in the old English sense of the word, a nuan of 
200 


humors, of Ckxncord, Ma®., where, in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Emerson and Hawthorne, and in the 
enjoyment of their society ,he leads, if we may take 
his b^ks as the interpreter of his career, a medi¬ 
tative philosopMc life. 



We find his name on the Harvard list of gra¬ 
duates of 183^7. In 1849, having previously been 
a contributor to the Dial, and occupied himself 
in school-keeping and trade in an experimental 
way, he publish^ A Week on the Ooneord and 
M&rrimach Rwom, It is a book of mingled es¬ 
say and description, occasionally rash and con¬ 
ceited, in a cert^n transcendental affectation of ex¬ 
pression on religioui? subjects; but in many other 
passagt^ remarkable for its nicety of observation, 
and acute literary and moral perceptions. It is 
divided into seven chapters, of the days of the 
week. A journey is accomplished in the month of 
August, 1839, descending the Concord river, fmm 
the town of that name, to the Memraao; then as¬ 
cending the latter river to its source: thence 
backward to the starting point. This voyage is 
performed by the author in company with his 
brother, in a boat of their own construction, 
which is variously rowed, pulled, dragged, or 
propelled by the wind along the flats or through 
the canal; the travellers resting at night under a 
tent which they carry with them. The record is 
of the small ^oating adventures, and largely of the 
reflections, real or supposed, suggested by the 
moods or incidents of tiie way. There are a 

hfetory of the interesting setfclem^^^on^^ &©' 
way; in the botanicul ercursion^ pMIos^I^c^ 
speculations and literary studies. 

The author, it will be seen from tiie date of his 
publication, preserved the Horatian maxim, of 
brooding over his reflections, if not keeping his 
copy, the approved period of gestation of nine 
years. 

His next book was published with equal delibe¬ 
ration. It is the story of a humor of the author, 
which occupied him a term of two years and two' 
months, commencing in March, 1845. Walden^ 
or Lije in the Woods^ was published in Boston in 
1854. The oddity of its record attracted univer¬ 
sal attention. A gentleman and scholar retires 
one morning from the world, strips himeelf of 
all superfluities, and with a borrowed axe and 
minimum of pecuniary capital, settles himself aS 
a squatter in the wood, on the edge of a New 
Enghind pond near Concord. He did not own 
the land, but was permitted to enjoy it. He fell¬ 
ed a few pines, hewed timbers, and for boards 
bought out the shanty of James Collinsy an Irish 
laborer on the adjacent Fitchburg raiirtmd, for 
the sum of four dollars twenty-five cents. He 
was assisted in the raising by Emerson, G^ebr^ 
W. Curtis, and other celebrities of 
whose presence gave the rafters an artistic flavor^ 
Stariiiig early in the spring, he secured b^ 
fore winter by the labor of Ms B^tods, ^ a 
shingled and plastered hbu^ tett fet ^lde lif po¬ 
teen long, and eight fe0t pastp, .;^& Agari^ apd 
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a dioset, a large window on eacli side, two trap¬ 
doors, one door at the end, and a hrit-k fire-place 
opposite.” The exact cost of the house is given:— 



Thorcau’s Hotise. 


Boards,.$S CS>^ mostly shanty boards. 

Eefuse shingles for roof and 
Mdes, ........ 4 Od 

Xaths, ........1 25 

Two second-hand windows 

with 2 4^ 

One thousand old brick, . . 4 00 ' • 

Two casks of lime, .... 2 40 That was high. 

T¥ii4r, ......... 0 SI More than 1 needed. 

Mantle-tree IrotQ,.0 15 

Hails,.S 00 

screws,.. ... 0 14 
.. ......OlO 

fihA, .0 01 

Tmnsi^on..1 40 ^ 

laall, . 


These are all the materials excepting the timber^ 
stones, and sand, which I claimed by squatter^s right, 
I have also a small wood-shed adjoining, made 
chiefly of the stuff which was left after building tlie 
house. 


ter in print. The next year I sometimes caught a 
mess of jSsh for my dinner, and once I went so far as 
to slaughter a woodchuck which ravaged my bean- 
field,—effect his transmigration, as a Tartar would 
say,—and devour him, partly for experiment's sake*, 
but though it afforded me a momentary enjoyment, 
notwithstanding a musky flavor, I saw that the long¬ 
est use would not make that a good practice, how¬ 
ever it might seem to have your woodchucks ready 
dressed by the village butcher. 

Clothing and some incidental expenses within the 
same dates, though little can be inferred from this 
item, amounted to 

$B 40! 

Oil and some household utensils, ... 2 00 

So that all the pecuniaiy outgoes, excepting for 
washing and mending, which for the most part were 
done out of the house, and their bills have not yet 
been received,—and these are all and more than all 
the ways by which money necessarily goes out in 
this part of the world,—were 


House,.$28 I’i- 

Farm one year,.14 T2i- 

Food eight months,. 8 74 

Clothing, «fcc. eight months, .... 8 40i 

Oil, &C., eight months,. 2 00 

In all,. ; . . . . $61 991 

I address myself now to those of my readers who 
have a living to get. And to meet this I have for 
farm produce sold 

$23 44 

Famed by day4abor, ...... . 18 84 

Inall,.$86 78 


w*hich subtracted from the sum of the outgoes leaves 
a balance of $25 21f on the one side,—this being 
very nearly the means with which I started, and the 
mejisure of expenses to be incurred,—and on the 
other, beside the leisure and independence and 
health thus secured, a comfortable house for me as 
long as I chose to occupy it. 


The rest of the account from Mr. Thoreau’s 
ledger is curious, and will show ^‘upon what 
meats this same Caesar fed,” that he came to in¬ 
terest the public so greatly in his housekeeping:— 

By surveying, carpentry, and day-labor of various 
other kinds in the village in the mean while, for I 
have as many trades as fingera, I had earned $13 34 
The expense of food for eight months, namely, from 
July 4th to March 1st, the time when these estimates 
were made, though 1 lived there more than two 
years,—not counting potatoes, a little green corn, 
and some peas, which 1 had raised, nor considering 
the value of what was on hand at the last date, was 


Elce, ... $1 
Mola^ies, . . 1 

Eye znedi,. . X 
IsdkumeaJ, . 0 

Pork, ... 0 

Flour, ... 0 

Sugar, ... 0 

Lard, ... 0 

Apples,... 0 

Dried apple, . 0 

Sweet potatoes, 0 
Oue pumpkin, 0 
Onewatermelou, 
Salt, ... . 


781 

78 Cheapest form of the saccharine, 
04!- 

991- Cheaper than rye. 

22 


gg 1 Cost more than Indian meal, 
f both money and trouble. 

80 


25 

22 

10 

C6 

2 

8 


Is 

H 


Y^, I did eat $8 74, all told; hut I should not 
thus unblushiitgly publish my guilt, if I did not 
know that most of my readei*s were equally guilty 
with myself, and that their deeds would look no bet¬ 


He had nothing further to do after his ‘‘family 
baking,” which, the family consisting of a unit, 
could not have been large or have come round 
very often, than to read, thinlc, and observe. Ho¬ 
mer appears to have been his favorite book. The 
thinking was unlimited, and the observation that 
of a man with an instinctive tact for the wonders 
of natural history. • He sees and describes insects, 
birds, such “small deer” as approached liira,with 
a felicity which would have ^ined him the heart 
oi Izaak 'Walton and Alexander Wilson. A topo¬ 
graphical and hydrographical survey of Walden 
Pond, is as faithful, exact, and labored, as if it had 
employed a government or admiralty commis¬ 
sion. 

As in the author’s previous work, the imme¬ 
diate incident is frequently only the introduction 
to higher themes. The realities around him are 
occasionally veiled by a hazy atmosphere of trans¬ 
cendental speculation, through which the essayist 
sometimes stumbles into abysmal depths of the 
bathetic. We have more pleasure, however, in 
dwelling npon the shrewd humors of this modern 
contemplative Jacques of the forest, and his fresh, 
nice observation of hooks and men, which has 
occasionally something of a poetic vein. He who 
would acquire a new sensation of the world about 
him, would do well to retire from cities to the 
banka of Walden pond; and he who would open 
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his eyes to tlie opportnmties of country life, in its 
associations of fields and men, may loiter with 
profit along the author’s jonniey on the Merri¬ 
mack, where natural history, local antiquities re¬ 
cords, and tradition, are exhausted in vitalizing 
the scene. 

i C^KACTEK-HTROM -VrALBRIC, 

Who should come to my lodge this morning but a 
true Htuneric or Paphlagonian man,—^lie had so 
Buifaible and poetic a mime tliat I am sorry I cannot 
print it here,—a Canadian, a wood-chopper and post 
maker, who can hole fifty posts In a day, wlio made 
his last supper on a woodchuck which his dog caught 
He, too, has heard of Homer, and, ** if it were not 
for books,” would “not know what to do rainy 
days,” though perhaps he has not read one wholly 
through for many rainy seasons. Some priest who 
could pronounce the Greek itself, taught him to read 
his verse in the Testament in his native parish far 
away; and now I must translate to him, while he 
holds the book, Achilles’ reproof to Patroclus, for 
his sad countenance.—Why are you in tears. Pa 
troclus, like a young girl! ” 

Or have you aloiie heard some news from Phthiaf 

They say thac Memoetius lives yet, son of Actor, 

And Pelens lives, son of JEansaSy among the Myrmidorus. 

Either of whom having died, we shonld greatly grieve. 

He says, “ That’s good.” He has a great bundle of 
white-oak bark under his arm fora sick man, gather 
ed tlib Sunday morning. “ I suppose there’s no 
harm in going after such a thing to-day,” says ha 
To him Homer was a great writer, though what his 
writing was about he did not know. A more sim^ 
pie and natural man it would be hard to find. Vice 
and disease, which cast such a sombre moral hue 
over the world, seemed to have hardly any existence 
for him. He was about twenty-right years old, and 
had left Canada and his father’s house a dozen years 
before to work in the Stales, and earn money to buy 
a farm with at llisty perhaps in his nafiYe country. 
He was east in the coarsest mould; astout butsing- 
gish body, yet gracefully carried, with a thick sun¬ 
burnt neel^ dark bushy hair, and dull sleepy blue- 
eyes^ which were occasionally lit up with expression. 
He wore a flat gray cloth cap, a dingy wool-colored 
greatcojit, and cowhide boots. He was a great con¬ 
sumer of meat, usually carrying bis dinner to his 
work a couple of miles past my house,—for he chop¬ 
ped all summer,—^iii a tin pail; cold meats, often 
cold woodchucks, and coffee in a stone bottle which 
dangled by a string from his belt; and sometimes he 
offered me a drink. He came along early, crossing 
my beanfield, though without anxiety or haste to 
get to his work, surii as Yankees exhibit. He wasn’t 
a-going to hurt himself He didn’t care if he only 
earned Im hoard. FreOTently he would leave his 
dinner in the burims, when his dog had caught a 
woodchuck by Ae way, and go back a mile and a 
half to dress it and leave it in the cellar of the house 
where he hoarded, after deliberating first for half an 
hour whether he could not sink it in the pond safely 
rill nightfall,—Gloving to dwell long upon these 
themes. He would say, as he went by in the morn¬ 
ing, “ How thick the pigeons are I If working every 
day were not my trade, I could get all the meat I 
should want by hunting pigeons, woodchucks, rab¬ 
bits, partridges,—^by gosh I I could get all I should 
want for a week and one day.” 

A BATTLE OF ANTS—FROM WAIDEK. 

One day when I went out to my wood-pile, or ra¬ 
ther my pile of stumps, I observed two large ants, 


the one red, the other much larger, nearly half an 
inch long, and black, fiercely contending with one 
another. Having once got hold they never let go, 
but struggled and wrestled and roll^ on the chips 
incessantly. Looking farther, I was surprised to find 
tliat the chips were covered with such combatants, 
that it was not a duellum, but a bellum, a war be¬ 
tween two races of ants, the red always pitted against 
the black, and frequently two red ones to one black. 
The legions of these Myrmidons covered all the hills 
and vries in my wood-yard, and the ground was al¬ 
ready strewn with the dead and dying, both red and 
black. It was the only battle which I have ever 
witnessed, the only battle-field I ever trod while the 
battle was raging; internecine war; the red repub¬ 
licans on the one hand, and the black imperialists on 
the other. On every ride they were engaged in 
deadly combat, yet without any noise I could hear, ^ 
and human soldiers never fought so resolutely. I‘ 
watched a couple that were fast locked in each 
other’s embraces, in a little sunny valley amid the 
chips, now at noon-day prepared to fi^it till the 
sun went down, or life went out The smaller red 
champion had fastened himself like a vice to his ad¬ 
versary’s front, and through all the tumblings on 
that field never for an instant ceased to gnaw at one 
of his feelers near the root, having already caused 
the other to go by the board; while the stronger 
black one dashed him from side to side, and, as I saw 
on looking nearer, had already divested him of seve¬ 
ral of his members. They fought with more perti¬ 
nacity than bull-dogs. Neither manifested the least 
disposition to retreat. It was evident that their 
battle-cry was—Conquer or die. In the mean while 
there came along a single red ant on the hill-side of 
this valley, evidently full of excitement, who either 
had despatched his foe, or had not yet taken part in 
the battle; probably the latter, for he had lo^ ncme 
of his limbs; whose mother had riiarged him to re¬ 
turn with h% shirid or upon it. Or perchanee he 
was some Achilles, who had nourish^ fa® wrath 
spart^ and had now come to .avenge or rescue has 
Patroclus. He saw this unequal combat from afiir 
—for the blacks were nearly twice the size of the 
red,—he drew near with rapid pace till he stocwi on 
his guard within half an inch of the coml^tants; 
then, watching his opportunity, he sprang upon the 
black warrior, and commenc^ his operations near 
the root of his right fore-1^, leaving the foe toselect 
among his own members; and so there were three 
united for life, as if a new kind of attraction had 
been invented which put all Other locks and cements 
to shame. I should not have wondered by this time 
to find that they had their respective musical ban^ 
stationed on some eminent chip, and playing thrir 
national airs the while, to excite the slow and cheer 
the dying combatants. I was niysrif excited some¬ 
what even as if they had been men. The rooreyou 
think of it, the less the difference. And certainly 
there is not the fight recorded in Concord history, 
at least, if in the history of America, that will bear 
a moment’s comparison with this, whether for the 
numbers engaged in it, or for the patriotism and 
heroism displayed. For numbers and for carnage it 
was an Austerlitz or Dresden. Concord Fight! Two 
killed on the patriots’ side, and Luther Blanchard 
wounded 1 Why here every ant was a Buttrick,— 
“ Fire! for God’s sake fire 1 ”—^and thousands riiared 
the fate of Davis and Hosmer. There was not one 
hireling there. I have no doubt that ft was a prin¬ 
ciple they fought for, as much as our aneestors, and 
not to avoid a three-penny tax on thrir tea ; mid the 
results of this battle will be as important and meiUo- 
rable to those whom it concerns as those of the battle 
of Bunker Hill, at least 
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I toolc lip the cMp on “whicli the three I have par¬ 
ticularly described were struggling^ carried it into 
my house, and placed it under a tumbler on my 
window-sill, in order to see the issue. Holding a 
microscope to the first-mentioned red ant, 1 saw tliat, 
though he was assiduously gnawing at the n^r fore¬ 
leg of his enemy, having severed his reniaiiiiiig feel¬ 
er, his own breast was ail torn away, ex{x>sing what 
vitals he had there to the jaws of the black warrior, 
whose breast-plate was apparently too thick for him 
to pieree; and the dark carbuncles of the sutFei*er’8 
eyes ^one with ferocity, such as war only could ex¬ 
cite. They strolled half an hour larger under the 
tumbler, and when I looked again tlie black soldier 
had severed the heads of his foes from^ their b<^es, 
and the still living heads were hanging on either 
fide of him like ghastly trophies at his saddle-how, 
still ^parently as firmly fastened as ever, and he 
was endeavoring with feeble struggles, being with¬ 
out feelers and w'ith only the remnant of a leg, and 
I know not how many other wounds, to divest him¬ 
self of them; which at length, after half an hour 
more, he accomplished. I raised the glass, and he 
went off over the window-sill in that crippled state. 
Whether he finally survived that combat, and spent 
the remainder of hia days in some Hotel des Invar- 
lides^ I do not know; hut I thought that his indus¬ 
try would not he worth much thereafter. I never 
learned which pairty was victorious, nor the cause 
of the war; but I felt for the rest of that day as if I 
hadl had my feeling exmted and harrowed oy wit- 
nessii]^ the straggle, the ferocity and earaege, of a 
huiawiiii battle heibre my dopr. ; 

Kirby and Spence tell us that the b**ttles of ants 
have’long been celebrated and the date of them re¬ 
corded, though they say that Huber is the only, mo¬ 
dem author who appears to have witnessed them. 
“AEneas Sylvius,” say they, “after giving a very 
circumstantial account of one contested with great 
obstinacy by a great and small species on the trunk 
of a pear tree,” adds that “ * This action was fought 
in the pontificate of Eugenius the Fourth, in the pre¬ 
sence of Kicholas Pistoiiensis an eminent lawyer, 
who related the whole history of the battle with the 
greatest fidelity. A similar engagement between 
great and small ants is recorded by Olaus Magnus, 
in which the small ones, being victorious, are said to 
have buried the bodies of their own ,^oIdi€rs, but left 
those of their giai.t enemies a prey to the birds. 
This event happened previous to tbe expulsion of the 
tyrant ciristiem the Second from Sweden.” The 
battle which 1 witnessed took place in tlie Presidency 
of Polk, five years before the passage of Webster’s 
Fugitive^lave Bill 

Mr. Thoreau died of consumption, at Concord, 
Massachusetts, May T, 1862. Several volumes 
of Ms writings, have been published from his 
mamnscripts and uncollected essays since his 
death: Bxcurnom in Meld and Foreet, the Maine 
Woads^^ Cape Cod, Letters to Various Persons. A 
biographical notice of the author, by his friend 
Mr. R. W. Emerson, is prefixed to the volume 
entitled Excursions” (Boston, 1863). It is a 
pleasing sketch of the thoughtful scholar and 
original student of nature, whose peculiarities 
and humors of character, love independence, 
kindlyvein of observation, and happy talent of 
description will long cause his writings to, be 
cherished. A Yankee in Comada; with Antv- 
Bla/tery^ amd Peform Papers, was printedin 186^. 

AETHUE CLEVELAND COXE. 

Aethttr CLEVEiAKn CoxE IS the son of the Rev. 
Samuel H. Co^^e, of Brooklyn, the author of 


QuaTcermn^not Chrufionity; Interrincs, Memo- 
ruble and Useful, from Diury ai d M&tnory, rer 
produced; and other publications. Fie was 1 orn at 
Mendhara, New Jersey, May 10, 1818. On his 
mother’s side he is a grandson of the Rev. Aaron 
Cleveland, an efirly poet of Connecticut. 

Mr. Cleveland was born at Haddam, February 
3,1744. Bis father, a missionary of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, dying when 
the son was but thirteen years of age, the latter 
received few educational advantages. lie, how¬ 
ever, at the age of nineteen, produced a descrip¬ 
tive poem, ^e Philosopher and Bay, of some 
merit. He soon after became a Congregational 
minister. In 1775 he published a poem on 
Slavery, in blank verse. He w’as also the author 
of several satirical poems directed against the 
Jeffersonians. He died September 21st, 1815. 

Mr. Coxe was prepared for college nnder the 
private tuition of Pi*ofessor George Bush. He 
entered the Univei*sity of the City of New York, 
and was graduated in 1838. During his fresh¬ 
man year he Wrote a poem, The Pntgress of Am- 
Utcn, and in 1837 published Adrent,^ a Mystery, 
a poem after the maniier of tlie religious dramas 
of the Middle Ages. In 1838 appeared AfhwoU, 
a Rom aunt, and Samt Jondihan, the Lay oj the 
Scald, designed as the commencement of a semi- 
humorous poem, in the Don Juan style. 

Mr. Coxe soon after became a student in the 
General Theolo^c^ Seminaiy, New York. While 
at this institution he delivered a poem, Atha- 
nasion, before tlie Alumiil Washington'College, 
Hartford, at the Comm^i^lpent in *1840. In 
the same yeax he pnbli^ed uhristiaii Ballads, a 
collection of poems, suggested for the most part 
by the holy seasons and services of his church. 
Five editions of this popular volume have since 
appeared in this country, and as many in England. 

Mr. Coxe was ordained deacon in July, 1841, 
and in the August following became rector of St. 
Anne’s church, Morrisania. His poem, Hallow¬ 
een, was privately printed in 1842. He was next 
called to St. John’s church, at Hartford. Dur¬ 
ing his residence at that place he published, in 
1854, Saul, a Mystery, a dramatic poem of much 
greater length than his Advent, out, like that 
production, modelled on the early religions 
plays. In 1855, he was rector of Grace Church, 
Baltimore. 

In addition to Ms poetical volumes, Mr. Coxe 
has published Sermons on Doctrine and Duty, 
preached to the parishioners of St. John’s church, 
Hartford, and numerous articles in the Church 
Review and other periodicals. He has also 
translated a work of the Abb6 Laborde, on 
the Impossibility of the Immaculate Conception 
as am Article of Faith, with notes; and a work 
of the Ab^ Guett6e on the Papacy.. ^ 


**In 1863 Dr. Obxe heCaUie rector of Calvary 
Church; in New York city; and two years later 
he was' consecrated Bishop af the Diocese of 
Western New York. Impressions of England; 
or. Sketches of English Scenery and Society, was 
published in 1866. It Was followed by a revised 
and illustrated edition of Christian Ballads, 
1864; Criterion, 1866; Mtualism: a Pastoral 
Lelter,, ISOJT; Moral Reforms Suggested in a 
Pastoral Letter; with Remarks on Practical Be- 
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ligimk, 1860; SigmofMe Time»: Four Lectures^ 
1870; Apollm^ or the Way of God, 1878. 

Bishop Coxe wOl soon pnblish Troqua^ a 
Ehyme of Rivers, a poem descriptive of the Hud¬ 
son, and embodying historic ballads; also a sequel 
to the Christian Ballads, entitled, T7ie Paschal: 
Thoughts for the Easter Feast. His Letter to 
Pius IX. on the Vatican Council, printed in 1869,. 
has been since translated into the chief languages 
of Europe. 

OXD TBINITT. 

Master Bern, 1840. 

lliy semrats iMmk ii|Mm liar aod it j^tieth them to 

M»e lier im tiie diiist.— JPeaMear, 

Ihe Pn^schal moon k ripe to-night 
On Mr Manhada^s bay. 

And soft it Mk on Hoboken, 

As where the Saviour lay; 

And beams beneath whose paly diine 
Kile's troubling angel liew. 

Show many a blood-besprinkled door 
Of our passover too. 

But here, where many an holy year 
It shone on arch and aisle, 

■What means its cold and silver ray 
On dust and ruined pile? 

Oh, where's the consecrated porch. 

The sacred lintdl where. 

And where’s that antique steeple’s hei^ih 
To bless the moonlight air? 

J seem to miss a motheris face 
In this her wonted home; 

And linger in the green churchyard 
As round that mother’s tomb. 

Old Trinity I thou too art gone I 

And in mine own blest bound, | 

They’ve laid thee low, dear mother chur^ 

To rest in holy ground I 

TTie vkulted roof that trembled oft 
Above the chaunted psalm; 

qua^it old altar where we owned 
-Our very Basehal Lamb; 

The ehimes that ever in the tow^ 

Like seraph-musie sung, 

And held me spell-bound in the way 
When I was very young;— 

The marble monuments within; 

The ’scutcheons, old and rich; 

And one bold bishop’s effigy 
Above the chancel-niche; 

The mitre and the legend there 
Beneath the colored pane; ‘ 

AE these—thou fewest, Paschal moon. 

Bat ne’er shfdt know again I 

And 'HMm wast siining <» thk ^)ot . 

Timt howr&e^vicwr rosel 
oh, >itslo^' that 'Epster mom, 

Tho^fc^reioiir pidy ■ knowa 
A thousMid yearsr-raad ’tw^ ^ saoie^ 

And half a thousand more; 

Old moon, what mystic chronicles^ ! 

Thou keepesty of this shore 1 

And so, till good Queen Anna reigned. 

It was a heathen sward: 

But when they made its viigin tnr^ 

An altar to the Lord, 

With holy roof they covered it; 

And when Apostles came. 

They claimed, for Christ, its battlements. 

And took it in (rod’s name. 


Then, Paschal moon, this sacred spot 
Ko more thy magic felt, 

Till flames brought down the holy place. 
Where our forefathers knelt: 

Again, ’tk down—the grave old pile; 

That riiother church sublime I 
Look on its roofless floor, old nioon. 

For ’tk thy last—^last time I 

Ay, look with smiles, for never there 
Shines Paschal moon agen, 

Till breaks the Earth’s great Easter-day 
O’er all the graves of men! 

So wane away, old Paschal moon, 

And come next year as bright; 

Eternal rock shall welcome thee, 

Our faith’s devoutest light 1 

They rear old Trinity once more: 

And, if ye weep to see, 

Tiie glory of thk latter house 
Thrice glorious shall be 1 
Oh lay its deep foundations strong, 

And, yet a little while. 

Our P^hal Lamb himself dxall come 
To light its hallowed akle. 

KB BXSKDBTH AT TKB DOOS JJSTD XKOGS^BTB. 

In the silent midnight watches, 

Lkt,—^thy bosom door I 
How it knocketh—knocketh—knockefh, 
Knocketh evermore I 
Say not’t k thy pulse k beating: 

^3 thy heart of sin; 

Tk thy Saviour knocks, and crietib.— 

“ Rise, and let me in.” 

Death comes down with reckless footstep, 
To the hall and hut: ^ 

Think you, Death will tarry, knocking, 
Where the door k shut ? 

Jesus waiteth, waiteth, waiteSi— 

But the door is Mt; 

Grieved away thy Saviour goeth ; 

Death bresfo in at lasti | 

Then, ’tis time to stand entreatii^ 

Chrkt to let thee in; 

At the gate of heaven beating, 

Wailing for thy sin. 

Nay,—alas, thou foolish virgin, 

Hast thou then forgot ? 

Jesus waited long to know thee; 

Now he knows thee not.* 

KABCH. 

March—^march—^march I 

Making sounds as they tread, 

Ho-hol how they step. 

Going down to the dead I 
Every stride, every tramp, 

Eve:^ footfall k nearer, 

And dimmer each lamp. 

As darkness grows iearer: 

But ho I how they march. 

Making sounds as they tread 
Ho-ho 1 how they step, 

Going down to the dead I 

Mqrch—march—march I 

Making sounds as they tread, 

Ho-ho I how they laugli. 

Going down to the dead! 

How they whirb how they trfe. 

How they smile, how fhey Mly* 

How blithesome they skip, 

Going down to the vallqy!. 
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OK "ho I Low they march. 

Making sounds as tiiey tread ? 

Ho-ho! how they skip. 

Going down to the dead I 

March—march—^march! 

Earth gr<mns as they tread; 

Each carries a skull. 

Going down to the dead I 
Every stride—every stamp, 

Every footfall is bolder; 

’Tis a skeleton’s tramp. 

With a skull on his shoulder. 

But ho! how he steps 
With a high tossing head, 

Tliat clay-covered bone, 

Going down to the dead! 

JOHN STEINFOET KIDNEY 
Is the author of a volume, Catawba, Rher^ and 
Other PoemSy published in 1847. He is a clergy- 
man of the Ih*otestant Episcopal Church, settled 
at Saratoga Springs, Few York. He was born 
in 1819, in Es>ex County, H. J., where his ances¬ 
tors had lived for a hundred and fifty years, was 
educated partly at Union College, and gave some 
attention to the law before entering the church 
through the course of instruction of the General 
Theological Seminary, After Ifis ordination he 
was for a time rector of a parish in Horth Caro¬ 
lina, and afterwaa^ in Salem, K. J. 

His verses showman individual temperament, 
and the tastes of a scholar an<l thinker. . 

COMK IK THE MOOKXJGHT. 

CJome in the moonlight—eome in the cold, 
Snow-covered the earth, 

Yet O, how inviting! 

Come—O eome! 

Come, ye sad lovers, friends who have parted, 
Lonely and desolate. 

All hea^’'-hearted ones. 

Come—-u cornel 

Come to the beauty of frost in the silence. 

Cares may be loosened. 

Loves be forgotten,— 

Come—O eome! 

Beep is the sky;—^pearl of the morning. 

Rose ctf the twilight, 

Lost in itslhlneness. 

Come—0 cornel 

Look up and shudder; see the lone moon 
like a sad cherub 
Passing the clouds. 

Come—0 come! 

Lo! she is weeping;—^tears in the heaven 
Twinkle and tremble. 

Ten derest sister! 

Come—0 come! 

Keen is the air;—keener the sparkles- 
Sprinkling the snow-drift. 

Glancing and glittering, 

Come—^0 eome! 

Look to the earth—^from earth to her sister, 

See which is brightest I 
Both white as the angels I 
Come—0 come 1 

Robed in the purity heaven hath sent her. 

Gone are the guilt-stains— 

Browned in the holiness. 

Come—0 come! 


Grief hath no wailing:—^Rapture is silent 
Colder and purer 
Freezes the spirit I 
Come—0 come! 

GEOEGE H. COLTON. 

George Hooker Colton, the son of the Rev. 
George Colton, was born at "Westford, Otsego 
County, New York, on the 27th of October, 1818. 
He w'as graduated, with a high rank in his class, 
at Yale College, in 1840. In the fall of the same 
year, while engaged as a teacher in Hartford, he 
determined to write a poem on the Indian Wars, 
in which the newly elected President, General 
Harrison, had been engaged. It was to have ap¬ 
peared at the time of the Inauguration, but, the 
plan expanding as the author proceeded, was not 
published until the spring of 1842. 

The poem, Tecumuhy or the West Thirty Years 
Sinc6y is in nine cantos, in the octosyllabic mea¬ 
sure and style of Sir Walter Scott, with the usual 
ordinary felicities of illustiation bestowed upon 
this class of compositions in America, of which 
many have been produced with little success. 

In 1842 Mr. Colton also prepared, from the 
materials which he had accumulated during the 
progress of his poem, a course of lectures on the 
Indians, which were delivwed in various places 
during 1842 and 1843. 

In the summer of 1844 he delivered a poem, be¬ 
fore the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Yale College. 

In January, 1845,, he published the first number 
of the American Whig Review, a monthly maga¬ 
zine of politics and literature, under his editorship. 
Mr, Colton entered upon tliis important enterprise 
with great energy, securing a large number of the 
leading politicians and authors of the country as 
its friends and contributors. He edited the work 
with judgment, wrote constantly for its pages, and 
had succeeded in gaining a fair measure of success, 
when he was seized in November, 1847, by a 
violent attack of typhus fever, which put an end 
to his life on the first of December following.* 

PHILIP SCHAFF. 

De. Philip Sohaff, Professor of Tlieology in the 
Seminary of the German Reformed Church at 
Mercersburg, Pa., the autlior of a History of the 
Apostolic Church and of other theological works, 
which have received considerable attention in 
America, is a native of Switzerland. He was 
bom at Coire (Chur), Canton Graubundten, 
January 1,1819. He was educated at the college 
of liis native city, afterwards at the Gymnasium 
of Stuttgart, and in the Universities of Tubingen, 
Halle, and Berlin. He received his degree in 
1841, as Doctor of Philosophy and Bachelor of 
Divinity, at the University of Berlin, w hich sub¬ 
sequently (1854) presented him the Diploma ot* 
D.D. honoris causa. At the conclusion of his 
early college life, he travelled for nearly two 
years through Germany, Switzerland, France, and 
Italy, as tutor of a young Prussian nobleman. 
In 1842^ he became a lecturer on theology in the 
University of Berlin, after having gone through 
the examination of public academic teachers. In 
1843, he received a unanimous call as professor 
of Church History and Ex^esis to the Theologi- 


* New Englander, vii. 229, 
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cal Seminary at Mercersbni^, Pennsylvania, from 
the Syncxi of the German J^formed Church of 
the Unite<I States, on the recommendations of Drs. 
Keander, Hengstenberg, Tholuck, Muller, Kmra- 
macher, and others, who had been consulted 
about a suitable representative of Gennan Evan¬ 
gelical Theology for America. In the spring of 
1844 he left Berlin, and after some months’ travel 
in Southern Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
England, he crossed the Atlantic and soon identi¬ 
fied himself with American interests. 

He has since been engag^ in teaching the 
various branches of ex^ticzd and histt>rical 
theology at Mercersburg, both in the German 
and English languages, with the exception of the 
year 1854^ which he spent on a visit to his 
friends in Europe. 

The Church History of Dr. Schaff is remarka¬ 
ble for its thorough and apparently exhaustive 
leamiug, for its clear style and somewhat artistic 
groupings, for its union of doctrinal persistency 
with philosophical enlargement. His position is 
that of strong snpematnralism, but without any 
sectarian bias or partiality, and with great em¬ 
phasis npon the fundamental points in which the 
great sections of Christendom are agreed. 

His life of Augnstine is a scholarlike and philo¬ 
sophical development of the great saint’s dcxirinal 
positions from his experience and life,* 

Marshall College, with which, nnder the prea- 
dency of the itev. Dr. John W. Hevin, Dr. Schaff 


• The following Is a list of the poWicattons of Dr. SoJiaflf:— 

1. This Sin against tbo Holy Ghost, and the Dogmatical and 
Ethicsal Infferenees derived from it. WHh an Appendix on the 
Life and Death of Francis Spiera. Halle, 1841. (German.) 

2. James, the Brother of the Lord, and James the Less. An 
exegetieal and historical essay. Berlin, 1842. {^German.) 

a The Princmte of Protestantism, as related to the present 
state of tte Church. OhambersbEog, Pa, 1845w (German 
and Eng&b Translation, with an IntrfMncttet by Dr. Mevin.) 

4 What is Church ? A Ylndleatlon of the Idea of 

Historical Development. FbHadelplila, 1846. (Eegllslt) 

Hiaatory of the Apostolic Obnrdiv with a General Intro- 
dncrion toCterdh History. First German edirion, Mercers- 
bnrgi Pa, IS&l. Second German edition, Leipzic, 1854 
(R nS laih translation by the Eev. E. Yeomans, New Yorife, 
Reprinted in Bdlnbu^ 1854.) 

6L Life and Labors of St Angnstine (English edition. New 
York, 18^ and another, London, 1854. German edition, Ber¬ 
lin, 1354) 

7. America. The Political, Social, and Religions Condition of 
the United States of N. A Berlin, 1854 (German. Am 
English translation appeared in 1855.) 

8. Der Deutsche Kirchenfrcund (“The Gennan Church 
Friend, or Monthly Organ for the General Interests of the 
German Churches in America,” commenced in 1848, and edited 
and published by Dr. SchafiF till the close of the bth volume in 
185iJ; continued till 1859 by the Rev. William J, Mann, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa.) 

8. Several Tracts and Orations on Anglo-Gemwulsm, Dante, 
Systematic Benevolence, etc. etc., and Articles in the Biblio¬ 
theca Sacra, Methodist Qnarterif, Mercecsbnxg Review, and 
other journals of America and Getnnany. 

Germany: Its "OnivsTSities^ Tlieolc^, and Religion^ 
with Sketches of Neander, TMudk, Olshansen, Hengstenberg, 
Twesten, Nitassch, Ulliraan, Eoriie, Doroer, Lange, 

Ebrard, Wichem, and Other Distinguished Gennan Mvines of 

the Age, 1^7 

11. History of the Christaan C%ur(^ From the Krth of 
Christ to the Reign of ConstantiBe, A, ». 1-iaL Ihranslated 

* from the German Manuscript by Rev. Edward D. Yeomans, 
1859. In 1867 appeared (two volumes in one,) History of the 
Christian Church. From (^nstontine the Great to Gr^ory 
the Great, a. i>. 311-600. 

12. Several Essays, on Slavery, the Bible, the Sabbath, etc.; 
besides Catechisms, and German Hymn-Book, vide 
JHctioruzry^ vol. ii., pp-1946. 

13. The Person of Christ; The Miracle of Histoiy. With 
a Reply to Strauss and Renan, and a Collection of Testimonies 
of Unbelievers, 1865. 

14. The Civil War and tbe Christian Life in North America. 
Lectures Delivered iu a Number of Gcirman and Swiss Towns, 
Berlin, 1865. 

15. Christ iu Song: Hymns of Immannel. Selected from 
All Ages, with Notes, 1868. 


held the Professorship of JS^hetics and Gennan 
Literature, was first situated at Mercersburg 
Franklin Co. Pa., and was founded under a 
charter from the Legislature of Pennsylvania in 
183.5. It sprang originally out of the high school 
attached to the Theological Seminary of the 
German Reformed Church, and is in intimate 
union with that institution. By an act of the 
state in 1850, it was united with Franklin College 
at Lancaster, and in 1853 was removed to that 
place, the new institution bearing the title Frank¬ 
lin and Marshall College. 

Adolphus L. Koeppen, author of a series of 
lectures on Geography and History, and a valua¬ 
ble publication on the subject, is Professor of 
German literature, ^Esthetics, and History, in this 
institution. 

Dr. Kevin, the associate of Professor Schaff, is 
also the author of a work on The Mystical 
Presence^ a Vindication of the Reformed or Cal- 
mnistic Doctrine of the Hol/y Md^charist^ and other 
theological writings of the school of ^vknty to 
which he is attached, and d which the M^xaers- 
hurg Review, commenced in January, 1849, has 
been the oi^an. 

**Dr. Schaff, by his thonjghtful and scholarly 
contributions to Christian literature, has taken, 
in late years, a foremost rank among the evan¬ 
gelical divines of America. All the works of 
which he is the author or editor have been ac¬ 
cepted as standards in their respective depart¬ 
ments. In Kovember, 1862, he was appointed 
Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History at Andover 
Theological Seminary. In 1863 he moved 
to Kew York, where he has resided since, 
superintending the affairs of the Kew York 
Sabbath Committee and of the Evangelical 
AHianoe. At the same time he dafivered 
every winter a course of lectures on Church 
History in tfie Hartford Theological Institute. 
In 1870 he was elected Professor of Apologetios 
and Symbolics in the Union Theological Semi¬ 
nary, at Kew York, where he still remains. 

The three volumes of Dr. Schaff’s History of 
the Christian Church already published, which 
cover the first six centuries of the Christian era, 
‘‘have placed him,” states the Princeton Re¬ 
view, “in the first rank of contemporary 
writers on Church History; not only in this 
country, but in Germany and England.” Three 
more volumes will complete the work, and they 
are in preparation. Its author, as he confesses, 
has had no sectarian ends to serve, and has 
therefore written as an impartial witness, de¬ 
sirous to the whole truth, and conscious as 
well that though facts constitute the body of 
history, yet general principles are its soul. 

Christ m Song is a collection, from the best 
hymnological sources, of the choicest nnin^ired 
hymns on the person and work of our Redeemer. 
Free nse is made of translations made from the 
Greek, Latin, and German, while the sacred 


16. Xiatige'*s Cammeiitaiy, Critical, Doctrinal, anJ Homily- 

Translated, Enlarged, and Edited by Fbil|> D, D., 

17. Chip’s Testimony to Christianity, an Apologetic Lec¬ 
ture, delivered in Pbiladelphia, Jannaiy, 1871,. pnblialied in 
Questions of Modem Thoughts: or. Lectures on tbe BiMe amd 
Infidelity. Ziegler & McCJurdy, 1871. 

18. IntToductiou On the Revision of ffete English Bible, Har¬ 
per & Brothers, 1873. 
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poetry of America, althoogli scarcely a genera¬ 
tion old, lias been found worthy of a liberal 
representation. The work falls naturally into 
two divisions: ‘‘Christ for tJs,” relating to his 
human history; and Christ in Us,” treating of 
the Christian graces. 

Dr, Schaflf, as general editor of the American 
edition of Lange^s Gommentarg^ has naturalized 
in the English language the most elaborate Bib¬ 
lical work of the age. The original was based 
on the labors ot twenty distingnished divines 
of Germany, Holland, and Switzerland. In the 
task of its translation over forty of the leading 
Biblical scholars of various denominations in 
America have been engaged, and additions have 
been made to the extent of a third of the origi¬ 
nal matter. It is designed, as clearly explained 
in the general preface, “ to famish a compre¬ 
hensive theological commentary, which shall 
satisfy all the theoretical and practical demands 
of the evangelical ministry of the present gene¬ 
ration, and seiTe as a complete exegetical 
library for constant reference; a commentary 
learned yet popular, orthodox and sound yet 
unsectarian, liberal and truly catholic in spirit 
and aim, combining with original research the 
most valuable results of the exegetical labors of 
the past and present, and making them avail- 
> able for the practicjal nse of ministers, and the 
general good of Hie cdinreh.” 

Bekveea 1S65 and 187$^ the entire HewiTes- 
tammt appeared, in ten yOlumea, and the issne 
of the Old Testament also was abont half com¬ 
pleted. Within the first year the earliest vol¬ 
ume reached its sixth edition. Such was the 
scholarly reputation of the work that the pro¬ 
ject of a rival translation in England was aban¬ 
doned, and a duplicate of the stereotype plates 
was secured for the British market. 

In 1872 Dr. Schaff, in conjunction with Prof. 
Henry B. Smith, D. D., of Union Theological 
Seminary, assumed the editorship of a I'Aeo- 
hgical and FhUosopTiical Library^ which is de¬ 
signed to include a select and compact library 
of books on Biblical, Historical, and Systematic 
Theology, and on PhOospphy. Translations are 
to b® made of standard treatises, and original 
volumes are to he prepared. U&rlerweg's Eu- 
tory of PMhsofhyy translated by George S. 
Morris, with additions by Dr. iToai Porter, has 
appeared as the first volume. 

At the request of “ the British Committee for 
the revision of the Authorized English Version 
of the Holy Scriptures,” Dr. Schaff organized 
in December, 1871, an American Committee of 
twenty-five divines, to co-operate in their labors. 
He was elected president, and chosen to con¬ 
duct the official correspondence with the British 
revisers. It is designed that the Committee 
shall examine such portions of the work as shall 
have passed the first revision, and transmit their 
criticisms and suggestions to the English Com¬ 
panies before the second ijevision. A foil state¬ 
ment of the inception and organization of these 
bodies, with the wise rules that are to govern 
their action in making this much needed emoi- 
^tion of the Holy Bible, is given by Dr. Schaff 
in his IntroducUon on the Be^uion of the^Bngluh 
Bible^ 1873. The general principles adopted 
are; “1. To introduce as few alterations as 


possible in the text of the Authorized Version 
consistently with faithfulness. 2. To limit, as 
far as possible, the expression of such altera¬ 
tions to the language of the Authorized and 
earlier English versions.” It was peculiarly 
fitting that (as the late Bishop M’llvaine wrote 
to Dr. Schai^, “ as the revision in England was 
set on foof by a Convocation of the Church" 
of England, and is'proceeding mainly under such 
guidance and control, in constituting an Ameri¬ 
can Committee to co-operate, the work of 
formation has been given by a British Commit¬ 
tee to a 7 i<? 7 i-Episcopalian and to you. This will 
greatly help not only the all-ndedness of the 
work, hut, in case it shall he desirable to intro¬ 
duce it into substitution for the present revision, 
will very materially prepare the way for such 
result.” 

Dr. Schaff, as acting Honorary Secretary of 
the Evangelical Alliance, was given the superin¬ 
tendence of the arrangements for the session of 
the international General Conference of theE van- 
geMcal Alliance,, held in Hew York in October, 
1873, at which representative Christians wercs 
present from the chief countries and Protestant’ 
denominations of the whole world, 

♦♦the eOSPEU OF JOHN. 

The four canonical Gospels are representations 
of one and the same Gospel, in its fourfold aspect 
and relation to the human race, and may be called, 
with Irenseus, “ the four fold Gospel.’’ Taken 
together, they giver us a complete picture of the 
earthly life and character of our Lord and 
Saviour, in whom the whole fulness of the God¬ 
head and sinless Manhood dwell in perfect har¬ 
mony. Each is invaluable and indispensable; 
each is unique in its kind; each has its peculiar 
character and mission, corresponding to the 
talent, education, and vocation of the author, and 
the wants of his readers. 

Matthew, writing in Palestine, and for Jewa^ 
and observing, in accordance with his former 
occupation and training, a rubrical and topical, 
rather than chronological order, gives us the Gos¬ 
pel of the new Theocracy founded by Christ—the 
Lawgiver. Messiah, and King of the true Israel, 
who fulfilled all the prophecies of the old Dispen¬ 
sation. His is the fundamental Goj^pel, which 
stands related to the New Testament as the Pen¬ 
tateuch does to the Old, Mahk, the companion of 
Peter, writing at Rome, and for warlike MomanSf 
paints Christ, in fresh, graphic, and rapid 
sketches, as the mighty Son of God, the startling 
Wonder-Worker, the victorious Conqueror, and 
forms the connecting link between Matthew and 
Luke, or between the Jewish-Christian and the 
Gentile-Christian Evangelist, Lxjke, an educated 
Hellenist, a humane physician, a pupil and friend 
of Paul, prepared, as the Evangelist of the Gen¬ 
tiles, ohiefiy for Greek readers, and in chronologi¬ 
cal order, the Gospel of Universal Humanity,wher^ 
Christ appears as the sympathizing Friend of sin¬ 
ners, the healing Physician of all diseases, the 
tender Shepherd of the wandering sheep, the Au¬ 
thor and Proclaimer of a free salvation for Gen¬ 
tiles and Samaritans as well as Jews. From John, 
the trusted bosom-friend of the Saviour, the Ben¬ 
jamin among the twelve, and the surviving patri¬ 
arch of the apostolic age, who could look back to 
the martyrdom of James, Peter, and Paul, and the 
destruction of Jerusalem and look forward to the 
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certain triumph of Christianity over the tottering 
idols of Paganism, we nmf-t naturally expect the 
ripest, as it was the last, ccmposifioii of the Gos¬ 
pel history, for the edification of the Christian 
Church in all ages. 

The Gospel of John is the Gospel of Gospels, as 
the Epistle to the Romans is the Epistle of Epis¬ 
tles. It is the most remarkable as well as the 
most important literary production ever composed 
by man. It is a marvel even in the marvellous 
Rook of books. All the literature of the world 
could not replace it. It is the most spiritual and 
ideal of Gospels. It introduces us into the Holy 
of Holies in the history of our Lord; it brings us, 
as it w’ere, into His immediate presence, so that 
we behold face to face the true Shekinah, “the 
glory of the Only Begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” It presents, in fairest har¬ 
mony, the highest knowledge, and the deepest 
love, of Christ. It gives us the clearest view of 
His incarnate Divinity and His perfect Humanity. 
It sets Him forth as the Eternal Word, who was 
the source of life from the beginning, and the 
organ of all the revelations of God to man; as the 
Fountain of living water that quenches the thirst 
of the soul; as the Light of the world that illumi¬ 
nates the darkness of sin and error; as the Resur¬ 
rection and the Life that destroys the terror of 
death. It reflects the lustre of the Transfigura¬ 
tion on the Mount, yet subdued by the holy sad¬ 
ness of Oethsemane. It abounds in festive joy and 
gladness over the amazing love of God, but mixed 
with grief over the ingratitude and obtuseness of 
unbelieving men. It breathes the air of peace, 
and yet sounds at times like the peal of thunder 
from the other world. It soars boldly and majes¬ 
tically like the eagle towards the uncreated source 
of light, and yet hovers as gentle as a dove over 
the earth; it is sublime as a seraph and simple as 
a child; high and serene as the heaven, deep and 
unfathomable as the sea. ii is the plainest in 
speech and the profoundest in meaning. To it 
more than to any portion of the Scripture applies 
the familiar comparison of a river deep enough 
for the elephant to swim, with shallows for the 
lamb to wade. It is the Gospel of love, life, and 
light, the Gospel of the heart taken from the very 
heart of Christ, on which the beloved disciple 
leaned at the Last Supper. It is the type of the 
purest forms of mysticism. It has an irresistible 
charm for speculative and contemplative minds, 
and furnishes inexhaustible food for meditation 
and devotion. It is the Gospel of peace and 
Christian union, and a prophecy of that blessed 
future when all the discords of the Church mili¬ 
tant on earth shall he solved in the harmony of 
the Church triumphant in heaven. 


SAMm RUSSELL LOWELL 
Is the descendant of an old l^ew England family, 
which has long held important stations in Massa¬ 
chusetts. His ancestor, Percival Lowell, settletl 
in the town of Newbury in 1639. His grand¬ 
father, John Lowell, was an eminent lawyer, a 
member of Congress and of the convention which 
formed the first constitution of Massachusetts. 
His father is Charles Lowell, the venerable pastor 
of the West Church in Boston; his mother was a 
native of New Hampshire, a sister of the late 
Oapt. Robert T. Spence of the IT, S. Navy, and is 
spoken of aswof remarkable powers of mind and 
201 


jK>ssessing in an eminent degree the faculty of 
acquiring languages.* 
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James Russell Lowell, who is named after his 
father’s mateimal grandfather, Judge James Rus¬ 
sell, of Charlestown, wa^ born at the country-seat 
of Elmwood, the present residence of the family, 
at Cambridge, Mass., February 23, 1819. ^ He 
was educat^ in the town, and in 1888 receiv^ 
his degree at Harvard. His first production in 
print, a class poem, appeared at this rime. This 
was succeedcfl, in 1841, by a collection of poems 
—A Life. It was marked by a youthihl 

delicacy and sensibility, wth a leaning to tran- 
seendental expression, but teeming with proofe 
of the poetic nature, particularly in a certain vein 
of tenderness. In January, 1843, he commenced, 
in conjunction with his Mend Mr. Robert Carter, 
the publication of The Pioneer.^ a Literary and 
Critical Magazine.^ which, though published in 
the form of a fashionable illustrated magazine, 
was of too fine a cast to be successful. But three 
monthly numbers were issued: they contained 
choice articles from Poe, Neal, Hawthorne, Par¬ 
sons, Dwight, and others, including the editors. 
This unsuccessful speculation was au episode in a 
brief career at the bar, which Mr. Lowell soon 
relinquished for a literary life. The reception of 
Mr, Lowell’s first poetic volume had been favora¬ 
ble, and encouraged the author’s next adventure, 
a volume containing fhoLeyend of Brittany.^ Mis- 
cellamous Poems and SonnetSy in 1844:. There 
was a rapid advance in art in these and a 

profounder study of passion. The leading poem 
is such a story as would have engaged the heart 


♦ This faculty is inherited by her daughter, Mrs. Putnam, 
whose controversy with Mr. Bowen, editor of the North Ameri¬ 
can Review, respecting the late wm* in Hungary, brought her 
name prominently before the public. Mrs. Patnam efin!'«''srses 
readily in French, Italian, German, Polish, Swedish, and Hun¬ 
garian, and is familiar with twenty modem directs, besides 
the Greek, Lasting Hebrew, Persic, and Arabic. Mrs. Pwtuam 
made the first translation into English of Frederica Bremer’a 
novel of the Neighbors, from the Swedi^ The translatioin! 
by Mary Howitt was made from the German.— M&mes cf 
American AtUkors —Art. Lowull. 
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of Shelley or Keats. A conntry inaiclen is be¬ 
trayed and murdered by a knightly lover. Her 
corpse is concealed behind the church altar, and 
the guilty presence made known on a festival day 
by a voice demanding baptism for the unborn 
babe in its embrace. The murderer is struck 
with remorse, and ends his days in repenbince. 
The story thus outlined is delicately told, and its 
repnlsiveness overcome by the graces of poetry 
and feeling with which it is invested in the cha¬ 
racter of the heroine Margaret. The poem in 
blank verse entitled Fromethem^ which followed 
the legend in the volume, afford^ new proof of 
the author’s ability. It is mature in thought and 
expression, and inatanct with a lofty imagination. 
The prophecy of the triumph of love, humanity, 
and civilization, over the brute and sensual 
power of Jove, is a fine modern improvement of 
the old fable. The apologue of is also in 

a delicate, classical spirit. 

The next year Mr, Lowell gave the public a 
volume of prose essays—a series of critical and 
aesthetic Gomersatiom on some of the Old Poets^ 
Chaucer and the dramatists Chapman and Ford 
being the vehicles for introducing a liberal stock 
of reflections on life and literature generally. It 
is a book of essays, displaying a subtle know¬ 
ledge of English literature, to which the form of 
dialogue is rather an incumbrance. 

Another series of Pmm»y containing the spirit 
of the authoris previous volume, followed in 
1848. About the same time appeared Th& Yimyn 
of Sir I/iunfal^ founded on a legend of a search 
for the San Gr^. The knight in his dream dis¬ 
covers charity to the suffering to be the holy 
cup. 

As a diversion to the pursuit of sentimental 
poetry, Mr. Lowell at the close of the year sent 
forth a rhyming estimate of contemporaries in 
a FMe for Gntics^ which, though not without 
some puerilities, contains a series of sharply 
drawn portraits in felicitous verse. 

The Biglow Papers^ edited xoith an Inf/roduo- 
tion^ Nbtes^ Ghsaa/ry^ and Gopiom Index^ complete 
the record of this busy year. The book purports 
to be \vritten by Homer Wilbur, A.M., Pastor of 
the First Church in Jaalam and (prospective) 
Member of many Literary, Learned, and Scientific 
Societies. It is cast in the Yankee dialect, and is 
quite an artistic product in that peculiar lingo. 
The subject is an exposure of the political pre¬ 
tences and shifts which accompanied the war 
with Mexico, the satire being directed against 
war and slavery. It is original in style and pun¬ 
gent in effect. 

Mr. Lowell travelled abroad between July, 
1851, and December, 1852, He published no 
other volume for some years, though he occa¬ 
sionally wrote for the North American Review, 
Putnam’s Magazine, and other journals, and 
was for a time a stated contributor to the Anti¬ 
slavery Standard. 

He was married in December, 1844, to Miss 
Maria White, of Watertown, a lady whose lite¬ 
rary genius, as exhibited in a posthumous vo¬ 
lume privately printed by her husband in 1855, 
deserves a record in these pages. She was born , 
July 8, 1821, and died October 27, 1853. . We | 
quote from the memorial volume alluded to, I 
which is occupied with a few delicately simple | 


poems of her composition, chiefly divided be¬ 
tween records of foreign travel and domestic 
pathos, this touching expression of resignation;— 

THE ALPIXE SHEEP—^AHBEESSEI) TO A PEEESI) APTEE THE Lm 
OP A CIHLI). 

When on my ear your loss was knelled. 

And tender sympathy upburst, 

A little spring from memory welled. 

Which once had quenched my bitter thirst. 

And I was fain to bear to you 
A portion of its mild relief. 

That it might be a healing dew, 

To steal some fever from your grief 

After our child’s untroubled bretith 
Up to the Father took its way. 

And on our home the shade of Death, 

Like a long twilight haunting lay, 

And friends came round, with us to weep 
Her little spirit’s swift remove. 

The story of the Alpine sheep 
Was told to us by one we love. 

They, in the valley’s sheltering care, 

I Soon crop the meadows’ tender prime, 

And when the sod grows brown and bare. 

The Shepherd strives to make them climb 

To airy shelves of pasture green, 
i That hang along the mountain’s side, 

Where grass and flowers together lean, 

And down through mist the sunbeams slide. 

But naught caa t^^t the timid things 
The steep and ti^^d path to try, 

Though sweet the shAherd .calls and sings. 

And seared below the pastures lie. 

Till in his arms his Iambs he takes, 

Along the diz 2 y ver^e to go, 

Tlien, heedless of the rifts and breaks, 

They follow on o’er rock and snow. 

And in those pastures, lifted fair, 

More dewy-soft than lowland mead. 

The shepherd drops his tender care. 

And sheep and lambs together feed. 

This parable, by Nature breathed. 

Blew on me as the south-wind free 
O’er frozen brooks, that flow unsheathed 
From icy thraldom to the sea. 

A blissful vision, through the night 
Would all my happy senses sway 
Of the Good Shepherd on the height, 

Or climbing up the starry way, 

Holding our little lamb asleep, 

While, like the murmur of the sea, 

Sounded that voice along the deep, 

Saying, “ Arise and follow me.” 

It is to the death of Maria Lowell, at Cam¬ 
bridge, that Mr. Longfellow alludes in his poem 
published in Putnam’s Magazine in April, 1854, 
entitled 

THE TWO AKOBL8, 

Two angels, one of Life, and oiie of Death, 

Passed o’er the village as the morning broke; 

The dawn was on their faces, and beneath, 

The sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoke. 

Their attitude and aspect were the same, 

Alike their features and their robes of white; 

But one was crowned with amaranth^as with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of light 
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I saw them pause on their celestial wav. 

Then sai 11, with deep fear and dontt oppressed, 
“ Beat not so loud, my heart, lest tlu>u betray 
The place where thy beloved are at rest! ” 

And he who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Bescenditig, at my door began to knock. 

And my soul sank within me, as in wells 
Tlie waters sink before an earthquake’s shock. 

I recognised the nameless agony. 

The terror and the tremor and the pain. 

That oft before had filled and haunted me, 

And now returned with threefold stren^h again. 

The door I opened to my heavenly guest, 

And listened, for 1 thought I heard Ood’s voice. 
And knowing whatsoe’er he sent was best. 

Bared neither to lament nor to rejoice. 

Then with a smile that filled the house with light, 

“ My errand is not Beath, but Life,” he said. 

And ere I answered, passing out of sight 
On his celestial embsissy he sped. 

Twas at thy door, O friend t and not at mine. 

The angel with the amaranthine wreath, 
pausing, descended, and with Voice divine, 

Whispered a word that had a sound like Beath. 

Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 

A shadow on those features fair and thin. 

And softly, from that hushed and darkened room, 
Two angels issued, where but one went in. 

All is ®f God i If he but wave his hand, 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud. 
Till with a smile of light on sea and land, 

Lo I he looks back from the departing cloud. 

Angels of life and Beath alike are His; 

Without his leave they pjiss no thresMd o’er; 
Who then would wish or dare, believing this. 
Against his messengers to shut the door? 

In 1854 Mr. Lovvdl delivered a CQurse of lec¬ 
tures before the liOwei Instatute cm English 
Poetry, including writers Ohaucer, 

Pope, and others, to Wadsworth and Tennyson. 
They were marked by an acute critical spirit and 
enlivened by wit and fancy. 

Mr. Lowell has edited t^e poems of Andrew 
Marvell and Donne in the series of Messrs. Little 
& Brown’s standard edition of the English poets. 

Early in 1855 he was appointed to the Belles 
Lettres professorship lately held by Mr. Long¬ 
fellow in Harvard College, with the privilege of 
passing a preliminary year in Europe before 
entering on its duti€^. 

MARGABET—FEOM THE OF BRITTAITT. 

Fair as a summer dream was Margaret,— 

Such dream as in a poet’s soul might start 
Muring of old loves while the moon doth set: 

Her hair was not mdre sunny than her heart, 
Though like a natural golden coronet 
It circled her dear head .with careless art, 
Mocking the sunshine, that would fain have lent 
To its frank grace a richer ornament. 

His loved-one’s eyes could poet ever speak, 

So kind, so dewy, and so deep were hers,— 
But, while he strives, the choicest phrase too weak. 
Their glad refieetion in his spirit blurs; 

As^ one may see a dream dissolve and break 
Out of Ills grasp when he to tell it stirs. 

Like tliat sad Bryad doomed no more to bless 
The mortal who revealed her loveliness. 


She dwelt for ever in a region bright. 

Peopled with living fancies of her own, 

Where nought could come but visions of delight. 
Far, far aloof from earth’s eternal moan; 

A summer cloud thrilled through with rosy light. 
Floating beneath the blue sky all alone. 

Her spirit wandered by itself, and won 
A golden edge from some unsetting sun. 

The heart grows richer that its lot is poor,— 

God blesses want with larger sympathies,— 
Love enters gladliest at the humble door, 

And makes the cot a palace with his eyes;— 
So Margaret’s heart a softer beauty wore, ^ 

And grew in gentleness and patience wise. 

For she was but a simple herdsman’s child, 

A lily chance-sown in the rugged wild. 

There was no beauty of the wood or field 
But she its fragiunt bosom-secret knew, 

Kor any but to her would freely yield 
Some grace that in her soul took root and grew; 
Kature to her glowed ever new-revealed, 

All rosy-fresh with innocent morning dew. 

And looked into her heart with dim, sweet eyes 
That left it full of sylvan memories. 

O, what a face was hers to brighten light. 

And give back sunshine with an added glow. 

To wile each moment with a fresh delight. 

And part of memory’s best contentment growl 
O, how her voice, as with an iiimate’s right, 

Into the strangest heart would welcome go, 
And make it sweet, and ready to become 
Of white and gracious thoughts the chosen home! 

FTone looked upon her but he straightway thought 
Of all the greenest depths of country cheer, 
And into each one’s heart was freshly brought 
"WTiat was to him the sweetest time of year 
So was her every look and motion fraught 
With out-of-door delights and forest lere; 

Hot the first violet on a woodland lea 
Seemed a more virihle gift oi Bpring than shew 

Air imnmsstr m a xailkoai) cab. 

He spoke of Burns: men rude and rough 
Pressed round to hear the praise of one 
Whose heart was made of manly, simple stuff 
As homespun as their own. 

And, when he read, they forward leaned, 
-Drinking, with thirsty hearts and ears, 

' His brook-like songs whom glory never weaned 
From humble smiles and tears. 

Slowly there grew a tender awe, 

Sun-like, o’er faces brown and hard, 

As if in him who read they felt and saw 
Some presence of the bard. 

It was a right for sin and wrong 
And slavish tyranny to see, 

A right to make our faith more pure and strong 
In high humanity. 

I thought, these men will carry hence 
Prompting their former life above, 

And something of a finer reverence 
For beauty, truth, and love. 

God scatters love on every side. 

Freely among his children all. 

And always hearts are lying open wid^ 

Wherein some grains may fall 

There is no wind hut soweth seeds 
Of a more true and open life. 

Which burst, unlooked-for, into hi^-souled deeds, 
With wayside beauty rife. 
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Wet find within these souls of ours 
Some wild germs of a higher birth, 

Which in the poet's tropic heart bear flowers 
Whose fragrance fills the earth. 

Within the hearts of all men lie 
These promises of wider bliss. 

Which blossom into hopes that eannof die, 

In sunny hours like this. 

All that hath been majestieal 
In life or death, since time began. 

Is native in the simple heart of all. 

The angel heart of man. 

And thus, among the untaught poor, 

Great deeds and feelings find a home. 

That cast in shadow all the golden lore 
Of classic Greece and Rome. 

O, mighty brother-soul of man, 

Where'er thou art, in low or high, 

Thy skyey arches with exulting span 
O'er-roof infinity! 

AR thoughts that mould the age begin 
Beep down within the primitive soul. 

An d from the many slowly upward win 
To one who grasps the w'hole: 

In his broad breast the feeling deep 
That struggled on the many's tongue. 

Swells to a tide of thought, whose suites leap 
O’er tlie weak thrones of wrong. 

All thought begins in feeling,—wide 
In the great mass its base is hid, 

And, narrowing up to thor^ht, stands glorified 
A moveie^ pyramid. 

Nor is he far astray who deems 
That every hope, which rises and grows broad 
In the worht’s heai^ by ordered impulse streams 
From the great heart of God. 

God wills, man hopes: in common souls 
Hope is but vague and undefined, 

Till from the poet’s tongue the message rolls 
A blessing to his kind. 

Never did Poesy appear 
So full of heaven to me, as when 
I saw how it would pierce through pride and fear 
To the lives of coarsest men. 

It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts tliat shall glad the two or three ’ 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century;— 

But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sous of men; 

To write some earnest verse or line, 

Which, seeking not the pmise of art. 

Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart. 

He who doth this, in verse or prose, 

May be forgotten in his day. 

But surely shall be crowned at last with those 
Who live and speak for aye. 

THE FXBST SNOW PALL. 

The snow had begun in the gloaming, 

And busily all the night 
Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 

Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 


And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch-deep with pearL 

From sheds, new-roofed with Carrara, 

Came chanticleer's muffled crow. 

The stiff rails were softened to swan’s-down. 

And still fluttered down the snow. 

I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 

I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood, 

How the flakes were folding it gently. 

As did robins the babes in the wood 

Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, “ Father, who makes it snow 
And I toll of the good Allfnther 
Who cares for us all below. 

Again I looked at the snowfall. 

And thought of the leaden sky 
That arched o'er our first great sorrow, 

When that mound was heaped so high. 

I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like snow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar of that deep-stabbed woe^, 

And again to the child I whispered, 

“ The snow that hnsheth all, 

Barling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall ? ” 

Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed hei; 

And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was gii^en to her sister 
Folded close under deepening snow. 

THE coitetin’. 

Zekle crep' up, quite unbeknown, 

An’ peeked in thru the winder. 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 

’ith no one nigh to bender. 

Agin’ the chimbly crooknecks hung, ' 

An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The old queen’s arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted. 

The wannut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her I 
An’ leetle fir^s danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 

The very room, coz she was in. 

Looked warm from floor to ceilin’, 

An’ she looked full as rosy ngiu 
Ez th’ apples she was peelin’. 

She heel'd a foot an’ knowed it, tu, 

Araspin' on the scraper,— 

All ways to once her feelins flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 

He kin’ o’ Titered on the mat. 

Some doubtfle o’ the seekle; 

His heart kep’ goin’ pitypat, 

But hern went pity Zekle. 

In the winter of 1854-5, Mr. Lowell deliver-^ 
ed, in the course at the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, a series of twelve lectures on the ‘Bri¬ 
tish Poets, which were received with enthusiasm 
by large^ audiences, and doubtless had their in¬ 
fluence in the author’s appointment the same 
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season as the successor of Professor Longfellow 
in the chair of the modern languages and belles- 
lettres in Harvard College. According to cus¬ 
tom, he passed a year in Europe in study, chiefly 
in Germany, to qualify himself for these new 
duties, returning home in the summer of 1856. 
In 1864, Mr. Lowell published Fireside TraieU^ 
a series of i>aper3 graphic in description and or 
a high vein of philosophical hnmor, including, 
Cambridge Thirty Years Ago,” A Moosehead 
Journal,” Leaves from my Journal in Italy and 
Elsewhere.” A new series, from his pen, of the 
Biglow Papers^ published in the Atlantic Months 
ly during the late civil war, attracted much 
attention, both at home and abroad, by their 
wit and humor, and practical philosophy ap¬ 
plied to the topics of the day. Mr. Lowell, in 
1863, in connection with Mr. Charles E, Norton, 
undertook the editorship of the N'orth American 
Review^ to which he is now a constant contribu¬ 
tor of political and other papers. His pen is 
also readily to be traced in the literary criti¬ 
cisms. 

** The Biglow Papers: Second Series^ were 
printed in book form in 1867—the l^t of 
those piquant satires that Mr. Lowell expects 
to write. Under the Willows, and other Poems, 
appeared two years later. It was the first col¬ 
lection of the author s poems since 1848. Seve¬ 
ral humorous pieces were omitted, as well as 
“Eitz Adam’s Story ” (published in the Atlantic 
Monthly, January, 1867j, which was reserved to 
find its fitting place in a connected series. Beside 
the poem that names the volume, and attrac¬ 
tive for its sympathetic communion with nature 
in the freshness of early spring, the reader finds 
many to linger over and turn back to^ such as 
Picture from Appledore; the Yoyage to Yin- 
land; a Winter Evening Hymn to My Fire; to 
H. W. Longfellow on Ms Birthday, February 27, 
1867; On Board the Seventy-Six, written for 
Mr. Bryant’s seventieth birthday, November 3, 
1864; the Ode recited at the Harvard Com¬ 
memoration, July 21, 1865; and not least, The 
Courtin’, now fourfold the size of its first draft. 
The Cathedral, a meditative poem in blank 
verse, suggested by a visit to Chartres, won in¬ 
stant favor on its appearance in 1869, by its 
introspective and even mystic spirit, which 
pierced through the artistic pomps of the 
sanctuary to search into the dimly revealed 
spiritual truths. These works were followed 
by the issue of Mr. Lowell’s Poetical WorJcs in 
four distinct editions, and the Vision of Sir 
Launfalf illustrated. 

Two volumes of essays written at intervals 
during the last fifteen years, Among my Boohs, 
1870, and My Study Windows, 1871, placed Mr. 
Lowell in the front rank of American critics, 
and essayists. The former contained some 
elaborate and scholarly papers on Bryden, 
Witchcraft, Shakespeare, Lessing, Rousseau and 
the Sentimentalists, and New England two 
centuries ago.. The latter, meant by its title to 
“imply both the books within and the world 
without,” was a collection more miscellaneous 
in its character, and perhaps more popular in 
its themes. Besides discriminative articles on 
Carlyle, Abraham .Liucolh, Parcival, Thoreau, 


Swinburne, Chaucer, Pope, and Euierson as a 
lecturer, — garden acquaintances were pleas¬ 
antly chatted about, some good words were 
said for winter, and some well-pointed remarks 
were addressed to the correction of a “ certain 
condescension in foreigners^” 

^ THE courtin’. 

God makes sech nights, all white an’ still 
Fur 'z as you can look or listen, 

Moonshine an* snow on field an’ hill, 

All silence an’ all glisten. 

Zekle crep’ up quite unbeknown 
An’ peeked in thru’ the winder. 

An’ there sot Huldy all alone, 

’Ith no one nigh to hender- 

A fireplace filled the room’s one side 
With half a cord o’ wood in— 

There warn’t no stoves (tell comfort died) 

To bake ye to a puddin’. 

The wa’nut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her. 

An’ leetle flames danced all about 
The chiny on the dresser. 

Agin’ the chimbley crook-necks hung. 

An’ in amongst ’em rusted 
The ole queen’s-arm thet gran’ther Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted. 

The very room, coz she was in. 

Seemed warm from floor to ceilin’. 

An’ she looked full ez rosy agin 
Ez the apples she was peelin’. 

’Twas kin’ o’ kingdom-come to look 
On sech a blessed cretur, 

A dogrose hlushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester nor sweeter. 

He was six foot o’ man, A 1, 

Clean grit an’ human natur’; 

None could n’t quicker pitch a ton 
Nor dror a furrer straighter* 

He’d sparked it with full twenty gals, 

Hed squired ’em, danced ’em, druv ’em. 

Fust this one, an’ then thet, by spells— 

All is, he could n’t love ’em. 

But long o’ her his veins ’ould run 
All crinkly like curled maple. 

The side she breshed felt full o’ sun 
Ez a south slope in Ap’iL 

She thought no v’iee hed aech a swing 
Ez hisa in the choir; 

My! when he made Old Hunderd rmg^ 

She hnowed the Lord was nigher. 

An’ she’d blush scarlii right in prayer; 

When her new meetin’-bannet 
Felt somehow thru’ its crown a pair 
0* blue eyes sot upon it. 

Thet night, I tell ye, she looked eomei 
She seemed to’ve gut a new soul, 

For she felt sartin-sure he*d come, 

Down to her very shoe-sole. 

She heered a foot, an’ knowed it tu, 

A-raspin’ on the scraper, — 

All ways to once her feelin’s flew 
Like sparks in burnt-up paper. 

He kin’ o’ Titered on the meat 
Borne doubtfle o’ the sekle^ 
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His heart hep^ goin’ pity-pat. 

But heirn went pity Zekle- 

An’ yit she gin her cheer a jerk 
Ez though she wished him furder. 

An’ on bcTf apples kep’ to work, 

Lairin’ away like murder, 

♦‘You want to see my Pa^ I s’pose?"" 

Wall. . ^ . no . , . . I come dasignin’”— 

“ To see my Ma ? She is sprinklin’ clo’es 
Agin to-inorrer’s i’nin’,” 

To say why gals acts so or so, 

Or don’t, ’ould be presumin’; 

Mebby to mean yes an’ say no 
Comes nateral to women. ' 

He stood a spell on one foot fust. 

Then stood a spell on t’other, 

An’ on which one he felt the wnst 
He could n’t ha’ told ye nuther. 

Says he, “ I’d better call agin; ” 

Says she, “ Think likely, Mister;” 

Thet last word pricked him like a pin. 

An’ .... Wall, he up an’ kist her. 

When Ma bimeby upon ’em slips, 

Huldy sot pale ez ashes. 

All kin’ o’ smily roun' the lips 
An’ teary roun’ the lashes. 

For she was jes’ the quiet kind 
Whose naturs never vary, 

Like streams that keep a summer mind 
Snowhid in Jenooary. 

The blood dost roun’ her heart felt glued 
Too tight for all expressin’, 

Tell mother see how metiers stood, 

And gin ’em both her blessin*. 

Then the red come back like the tide 
Down to the Bay of Fundy, 

An’ all I know is they was cried 
In meetin’ come nex’ Sunday. 

AN AUTOGEAPn. 

Though old the thought and oft exprest, 

’Tis his at last who says it best, — 

I’ll try my fortune with the rest. 

Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night. 

“Lo, time and space enough,” we cry, 

“ To write an epic! ” so we try 
Our nibs upon the edge, and die. 

Muse not which way the pen to hold, 

Luck hates the slow and loves the bold, 

Soon come the darkness and the cold. 

Greatly begin 1 though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime, — 

Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 

Ah I with what lofty hope we camel 
But we forget it, dream of fame, 

And scrawl as I do here, a name. 

^^MAHMOOl) THE IMAGE-BEEAKEB. 

Old events have modern meanings; only that 
survives 

Of past history which finds kindred in all hearts 
and lives. 

Mahmood, once, the idol-breaker, spreader of the 
Faith. 


Was at Sumnat tempted sorely, as the legend 
saith. 

In the great Pagoda’s centre, monstrous and 
abhorred, 

Granite on a throne of granite, sat the temple’s 
lord. 

Mahmood paused a moment, silenced by the 
silent face 

That, with eyes of stone unwavering, awed the 
ancient place. 

Then the Brahmins knelt before him, by his 
doubt made bold. 

Pledging for their idol's ransom countless gems 
and gold. 

Gold was yellow dirt to Mahmood, but of precious 
use. 

Since from it the roots of power suck a potent 
juice. 

“Were yon stone alone in question, this would 
please me well,” 

Mahmood said; “ but, with the block there, I my 
truth must sell. 

“ Wealth and rule slip down with Fortune as her 
wheel turns round. 

He who keeps his faith, he only cannot be 
discrowned. 

“Little were a change of station, loss of life or 
crown, 

But the wreck were past retrieving if the Man 
fell down.” 

So his iron mace he lifted, smote with might 
and main. 

And the idol, on the pavement tumbling, hurst in 
twain. 

Luck obeys the downright striker; from the 
hollow core, 

Fifty times the Brahmins’ offer deluged all the 
floor. 

^ UNDER THE WILLOWS. 

Frank-hearted hostess of the field and wood, 
Gypsy whose roof is every spreading tree, 

June is the pearl of our New England year. 

Still a surprisal, though expected long, 

Her coming startles. Long she lies in wait, 
Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws coyly 
back, 

Then, from some southern ambush in the sky. 
With one great gush of blossoms storms the 
world. 

A week ago the sparrow was divine; 

The blue-bird shifting his light load of song 
From post to post along the cheerless fence, 

W’as as a rhymer ere the poet come; 

But now, 0 rapture ! sunshine winged and voiced. 
Pipe blown through by the wai*m wild breath of 
the West, 

Shepherding his soft droves of fleecy cloud, 
Gladness of woods, skies, waters, all in one, 

The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 
Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 

Gurgles in ecstacy we know not what 
Save June! Dear June ! Now God he praised, be 
praised for June. 

«•*** ****** 
But June is full of invitations sweet, 

Forth from the chimnpy’s yawn and thrice-read 
tomes 

To leisurely delights and sauntering thoughts 
That brook no ceiling narroiyer than the blue. 
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The Cherry^ drest for hriJaL my pane 
Brushes, then listens, BiZZ he come! The bee. 

All dusty as a niiller, takes his toll 
Of powdery gold and grumbles- What a day 
To sun me and do nothing! Nay, I think 
Merely to bask and ripen is sometimes 
The student’s wiser business; the brain 
That forages all climes to line its cells, 

Banging both worlds on lightest wings of wish, 
Will not distil the juices it has sucked 
To the sweet substance of pellucid thought. 
Except for him who hath the secret learned 
To mix his blood with i-unshine, and to take 
The winds into his pulses. Hush! ’Tis he I 
My oriole, mj glance of summer fire, 

Is come at last, and, ever on the watch, 

’twitches the pack-thread I had lightly wound 
About the bough to help his housekeeping; — 
Twitches and scouts by turns, blessing his luck, 
Yet fearing me who laid it in his way. 

Nor, more than wiser we in our affairs, 

Divines the providence that hides and helps. 

Hea'je ho! Heave ho! he whistles as the twine 
Slackens its hold; once more^ now ! and a flash 
Lightens across the sunlight to the elm 
Where his mate dangles at her cup of felt. 

Nor all his booty is the thread; he trails 
My loosened thought with it along the air. 

And I must follow, would I ever find 
The inward rhyme to all this wealth of life. 

* * * * * * * * 

In June ’tis good to lie beneath a tree 
While the blithe season comforts every sense, 
Steeps all the brain in rest, and heals the heart. 
Brimming it o’er with sweetness unawares, 
Fragrant and silent as that rosy snow 
Wherewith the pitying apple-tree fills up 
And tenderly lines some last year robin’s nest. 
There muse I of old times, old hopes, old friends,— 
Old friends! The writing of those words has 
borae 

My fancy backward f o the gracious past. 

The generous past, when all was possible, 

For all was then untried; the years between 
Have taught some sweet, some bitter lessons, none 
Wiser than this, — to spend in all things else, 

But of old friends to be most miserly. 

Each year to ancient friendship adds a ring. 

As to an oak, and precious more and more. 
Without deservingness or help of ours. 

They grow, and, silent, wider spread each year, 
Their unbought ring of shelter or of shade. 
Sacred to me the lichens on the bark 
Which Nature’s milliners would scrape away; 
Most dear and sacred every withered limb! 

’Tis good to set them early, for our faith 
Fines as we age, and, after wrinkles come. 

Few plant, but water dead ones with vain tears. 

♦♦the CA-THEnRAn—r-aisr EXTBACX. 

So, musing o’er the problem which was best,— 

A life wide-windowed, shining all abroad. 

Or curtains drawn to shield from sight profane 
The rites we pay to the mysterious I,— 

With outward senses furloughed and head bowed 
I followed some filne instinct in my feet. 

Till, to unbend me from the loom of thought, 
Looking up suddenly, I found mine eyes 
Confronted with the minster’s vast repose. 

Silent and gray as forest-leaguered cliff 
Left inland by the ocean’s slow retreat, 

That hears afar the breeze-borne rote, and longs, 
Remembering shocks of surf that clomb and fell, 


Spume-sliding down the baffled decuman. 

It rose before me, patiently remote 

From the great tides of life it breasted once, 

Hearing the noise of men as in a dream. 

I stood before the triple northern port, 

Where dedicated shapes of saints and kings, 

Stern faces bleared with immemorial watcJtt, 
Looked down benignly grave and seemed to say. 
Ye came and go incessant; we remain 
Safe in the hallowed guiete of the poet; 

Be reverent^ ye who flit and ate forgot^ 

Of faith to nobly realized m iMe^ 

I seem to have heard it said by learned folk 
Who drench you with aesthetics till you feci 
As if all beauty were a ghastly bore, 

The faucet to let loose a wash of words. 

That Gothic is not Grecian, therefore worsej 
But, being convinced by much experiment 
How little inventiveness ihere is in man^ 

Grave copier of copies, I give thanks 
For a new relish, careless to inquire 
My pleasure’s pedigree, if so it please. 

Nobly, I mean, nor renegade to art. 

The Grecian gluts me with its perfectness, 
Unanswerable as Euclid, self-contained, 

The one thing finished in this hasty woirid. 
Forever finished, though the barbarous pit, 
Fanatical on hearsay, stamp and shout 
As if a miracle could be encored. 

But ah! this other, this that never ends. 

Still climbing, luring fancy still to climb. 

As full of morals half-divined as life. 

Graceful, grotesque, with ever new surprise 
Of hazardous caprices sure to please, 

Heavy as nightmare, airy-light as fern. 
Imagination’s very self in stone! 

With one long sigh of infinite release 
From pedantries past, present, or to eo^ske, 

I look^, and owned myself a happy Goth. 

Your blood is mine, ye architects of dream,* 
Builders of aspiration incomplete. 

So more consummate, souls self-confident, 

Who felt your own thought worthy of reoerd 
In monumental pomp ! No Grecian drop 
Rebukes these veins that leap with kindred thrSl, 
After long exile, to the mother-tongue. 

Ovid in Pontus, puling for his Home 
Of men invirile and disnatured dames 
That poison sucked from the Attic bloom decayed, 
Shrank with a shudder from the blue-eyed race 
Whose force rough handed should renew the world, 
And from the dregs of Romulus express 
Such wine as Dante poured, or he who blew 
Roland’s vain blast, or sang the Campeador 
In verse that clanks like armor in the charge, — 
Homeric juice, if brimmed in Odin’s horn. 

And they could build, if not the columned faaie 
That from the height gleamed seawardmany-hued. 
Something more friendly with their ruder skies; 
The gray spire, molten now in driving mist, 

Now lulled with the incommunicable blue; 

The carvings touched to meanings new with snow, 
Or commented with fleeting grace of shade ; 

The statues, motley as man’s memory, 

Partial as that, so mixed of true and false. 
History and legend meeting with a kiss 
Across this bound-mark where their realnis con¬ 
fine ; 

The painted windows, frecking gloom with glow, 

I Dusking the sunshine which they seem to cheer. 
Meet symbol of the senses and the soul; 

And the whole pile, grim with the No^thinan’s 
thought 
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Of life and deatL, and doom, life’s eqnal fee,— 
These were before me; and 1 gazed abashed. 
Child of an age that lectures, not creates. 
Plastering our swallow-nests on the awful Past, 
And twittering round the work of larger men. 

As we had builded what we but deface. 

Far up the great bells wallowed in delight, 
Tossing their clangors o’er the heedless town, 

To call the worshippers who never came, 

Or women mostly, in loath twos and threes, 

I entered, reverent of whatever shrine 
Guards piety and solace for my kind 
Or gives the soul a moment’s truce of God, 

And shared decorous in the ancient rite 
My sterner fathers held idolatrous- 
The service over, I was tranced in thought: 
Solemn the deepening vaults, and most to me. 
Fresh from the fragile realm of deal and paint. 

Or brick mock-pious with a marble front; 

Solemn the lift of high-embowered, roof. 

The clustered stems that spread in boughs dis- 
leaved. 

Through which the organ blew a dream of storm,— 
Though not more potent to sublime with awe 
And shut the heart up in tranquillity, 

Than aisles to me familiar that o’erarch 
The conscious silences of brooding woods, 
Centurial shadows, cloisters of the elk; 

Yet here was sense of undefined regret. 
Irreparable loss, uncertain what: 

"Was all this grandeur hut anachronism, — 

A shell diTorced of its informing life, 

Where the priest housed him like a hermit crab. 
An alien to that faith of elder days 
That gathered round it this fair shape of stone ? 
Is old Religion but a spectre now, 

Haunting the solitude of darkened minds, 

Mocked out of memory by the sceptic day? 

Is there no corner safe from peeping Doubt, 

Since Gutenberg made thought cosmopolite 
And stretched electric threads from mind to mind? 
Kay, did Faith build this wonder ? or did Fear, 
That makes a fetish and misnames it God 
(Blockish or metaphysic, matters not), 

Contrive this coop to shut its tyrant in. 

Appeased with playthings, that he might not 
harm ? 

**■»•*** 
Thou beautiful Old Time, now hid away 
In the Past’s valley of Avilion, 

Haply, like Arthur, till thy wound be healed, 
Then to reclaim the sword and crown again I 
ThriSfe beautiful to us; perchance less fair 
To who possessed thee, as a mountain seems 
To dwellers round its bases but a heap 
Of barren obstacle that lairs the storm 
And the avalanche’s silent holt holds back 
Leashed with a hair, — meanwhile some far-ofi 
clown. 

Hereditary delver of the plain, 

Sees it an unmoved vision of repose. 

Nest of the morning, and conjectures there 
The dance of streams to idle shepherds’ pipes, 
And fairer habitations softly hung 
On breezy slopes, or hid in valleys cool. 

For happier men. No mortal ever dreams 
That the scant isthmus he encamps upon 
Between two oceans, one, the Stormy, passed. 
And one, the Peaceful, yet to venture on. 

Has been th .t future w'hereto prophets yearned 
For the fulfilment of Earth’s cheated hope, 

Shall be that past which nervele^s poets moan 
As the lost opportunity of song. 


^^SHAKESPEARE OXCE MORE — PROM AMO^G MT BOOKS. 

It may he doubted whether any language be 
rich enough to maintain more than one truly great 
poet, — and whether there he more than one pe¬ 
riod, and that very short, in the life of a lan¬ 
guage. when such a phenomenon as a great poet 
is possible. It may he reckoned one of the rarest 
pieces of gootl-luck that ever fell to the share of 
a race, that (as was true of Shakespeare) its 
most rhythmic genius, its acutest intellect, its 
profoundest imagination, and its healthiest un¬ 
derstanding should have been combined in one 
man, and that he should have arrived at the full 
development of his powers at the- moment when 
the material in which he was to work — that won¬ 
derful composite called English, the best result 
of the confusion of tongues — was in its freshest 
perfection. The English-speaking nations should 
build a monument to the misguided enthusiasts 
of the Plain of Shinar; for, as the mixture of 
many bloods seems to have made them the most 
vigorous of modern races, so has the mingling of 
divers speeches given them a language which is 
perhaps tlie noblest vehicle of poetic thought that 
ever existed. 

Had Shakespeare been born fifty years earlier, 
he w-ould have been cramped by a hook-language 
not yet flexible enough for the demands of rhythmic 
emotion, not yet sufficiently popularized for the 
natural and familiar expression of supreme 
thought, not yet so rich, in metaphysical phrase 
as to render possible that ideal representation of 
the great passions which is the. aim and end of 
Art, not yet subdued by practice and general 
consent to a definiteness of accentuation essential 
to ease and congruity of metrical arrangement. 
Had he been born fifty years later, his ripened 
manhood would have found itself in an England 
absorbed and angry with the solution of political- 
and religious problems, from which his whole 
nature was averse, instead of in that Elizabethan 
social system, ordered and planetary in functions 
and degrees as the angelic hierarchy of the Are- 
opagite, where his contemplative eye could crowd 
itself with various and brilliant pictures and 
whence his impartial brain — one lobe of which 
seems to have been Normanly refined and the 
other Saxonly sagacious — could draw its morals 
of courtly and worldly wisdom, its lessons of 
prudence and magnanimity. In estimating Shake¬ 
speare, it should never be forgotten, that, like 
Goethe, he was essentially observer and artist, 
and incapable of partisanship. The passions, 
actions, sentiments, whose character and results 
he delighted tq watch and to reproduce, are those 
of man in society as it existed; and it no more 
occurred to him to question the right of that so¬ 
ciety to exist than to criticise the divine ordina¬ 
tion of the seasons. His business was with men 
as they were, not with man as he ought to be, — 
with the human soul as it is shaped or twisted 
into character by the complex experience of life, 
not in its abstract essence, as something to be 
.saved or lost. During the .first half of the sev¬ 
enteenth century, the centre of intellectual inter¬ 
est was rather in the other world than in this, 
rather in the regien of thought and principle and 
conscience than in actual life. It was a genera¬ 
tion in which the poet was, and felt himself, out 
of place. Sir Thomas Browne, our most imagina¬ 
tive mind since Shakespeare, found breathing- 
room, for a time, among the ‘‘0 altitudims of 
religious speculation, but soon descended to oc- 
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copy liimself witb the exactitudes of science. 
Jeremy Taylor, who half a century earlier would 
have been Fletcher’s rival, compels his clipped 
fancy to the conventual discipline of prose, (Maid 
Marian turned nun,) and waters his poetic wine 
with doctrinal eloquence. Milton is saved from 
making total shipwreck of his large-utteraneed 
genius on the desolate Noman’s Land of a reli¬ 
gious epic only by the lucky help of Satan and 
his colleagues, with whom, as foiled rebels and 
republicans, he cannot conceal his sympathy. As 
purely poet, Shakespeare would have come too 
late, had his lot fallen in that generation- In 
mind and temperament too exoteric for a mystic, 
his imagination could not have at once illustrated 
the influence of his epoch and escaped from it, 
like that of Browne; the equilibrium of his judg¬ 
ment, essential to him as an artist, but equally 
removed from propagandism, whether as enthu¬ 
siast or logician, would have unfitted him for the 
pulpit; and his intellectual being was too sensi¬ 
tive to the wonder and beauty of outward life 
and Nature to have found satisfaction, as Milton’s 
could, (and perhaps only by reason of his blind¬ 
ness,) in a world peopled by purely imaginary 
figures. We might fancy him becoming a great 
statesman, but he lacked the social position which 
could have opened that career to him. What we 
mean when we say Shakespeare, is something in¬ 
conceivable either during the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, or the Commonwealth, and which would 
have been impossible after the Restoration. . . . 

I have said that it was doubtful if Shakespeare 
had any conscious moral intention in his writings. 
I meant only that he was purely and primarily poet. 
And while he was an English poet in a sense that 
is true of no other, his method was thoroughly 
Greek, yet with this remarkable difference, that, 
while the Greek dramatists took purely national 
themes and gave them a universal interest by 
their mode of treatment, he took what may ho 
called cosmopolitan traditions, legends of human 
nature, and nationalized them by the infusion of 
his perfectly Anglican breadth of character and 
solidity of understanding. Wonderful as his imag¬ 
ination and fancy are, his perspicacity and artistic 
discretion are more so. This country tradesman’s 
son, coming up to London, could set high-bred 
wits, like Beaumont, uncopiable lessons in draw¬ 
ing gentlemen such as are seen nowhere else but 
on the-canvas of Titian; he could take Ulysses 
away from Homer and expand the shrewd and 
crafty islander into a statesman whose words are 
the pith of history. But what makes him yet 
more exceptional was his utterly unimpeachable 
judgment, and that poise of character which ena¬ 
bled him to he at once the greatest of poets and 
so unnoticeahle a good citizen as to leave no inci¬ 
dents for biography. His material was never far- 
sought; (it is still disputed whether the fullest 
head of which we have record were cultivated 
beyond the range of grammar-school precedent 1) 
hut he used it with a poetic instinct which we 
cannot parallel, identified himself with it, yet 
remained always its horn and questionless mas¬ 
ter. He finds the Clown and Fool upon the stage, 

-—he makes them the tools of his pleasantry, his 
satire, and even his pathos; he finds a fading 
rustic superstition, and shapes out of it ideal 
Pucks, Titanias, and Ariels, in whose existence 
statesmen and scholars believe forever. Always 
poet, he subjects all to the ends of his art, and 
gives in Hamlet the churchyard ghost, but with 
the cothurnus on, — the messenger of God’s re- 
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venge against murder; always philosopher, he 
traces in Macbeth the metaphysics of apparitions, 
painting the shadowy Banquo only on the o’er- 
wrought brain of the murderer, and staining the 
hand of bis wife-accomplice (because she was the 
more refined and higher nature) with the dis¬ 
gustful blood-spot that is not there. We say he 
had no moral intention, for the reason, that, as 
artist, it was not his to deal with realities, hut 
only with the shows of things; yet, with a tem¬ 
perament so just, an insight so inevitable as his, 
it was impossible that the moral reality, which 
underlies the mirage of the poet’s vision, should 
not. always be suggested. His humor and satire 
are never of the destructive kind; what he does 
in that way is suggestive only, — not breaking 
bubbles with Thor's hammer, hut puffing them 
away with the breath of a clown, or shivering 
them with the light laugh of a genial cynic. Men 
go about to prove the existence of a God I Was 
it a bit of phosphorus, that brain whose creations 
are so real, that, mixing with them, we feel as 
if we ourselves were but fleeting magic-lantern 
shadows ? 

But higher even than the genius we rate the 
character of this unique man, and the grand im¬ 
personality of what he wrote. What has he told 
us of himself? In our self-exploiting nineteenth 
century, with its melancholy liver-complaint, how 
serene and high he seems I If he had sorrows, 
he has made them the woof of everlasting conso¬ 
lation to his kind ; and if, as poets are wont to 
whine, the outward world was cold to him, its 
biting air did but trace itself in loveliest frost¬ 
work of fancy on the many windows of that self- 
centred and cheerful soul. 


•*0N A CERTAIN CONDESCENSION IN FOREIGNERS — FROM 
MY STUDY WINDOWS* 

Till after our Cml War it never seemed to enter 
the head of any foreigner, especially of any Eng¬ 
lishman, that an American had what could be 
called a country, except as a place to eat, sleep, 
and trade in. Then it seemed to strike them sud¬ 
denly. “By Jove, you know, fellahs don’t fight 
like that for a shop-till 1 ” No, I rather think not. 
To Americans America is something more than a 
promise and an expectation. It has a past and 
traditions of its own. A descent from men who 
sacrificed everything and came hither, not to better 
their fortunes, but to plant their idea in virgin 
soil, should he a good pedigree. There was never 
colony save this that went forth, not to seek gold, 
but God. Is it not as well to have sprung from 
such as these as from some burly beggar who 
came over with Wilhelmus Conquestor, unless, 
indeed, a line grow better as it runs farther away 
from stalwart ancestors ? And for history, it is 
dry enough, no doubt, in the books, but, for all 
that, is of a kind that tells in the blood. I have 
admitted that Carlyle’s sneer had a show of truth 
in it. But what does he himself, like a true Scot, 
admire in the Hohenzollerns ? First of all, that 
they were canny, a thrifty, ‘forehanded race. 
Next, that they made a good fight from generation 
to generation with the chaos around them. That 
is precisely the battle which the English race on 
this continent has been carrying doughtily on for 
two centuries and a half- Doughtily and silently, 
for you cannot hear in Europe ‘ • that crash, the 
death-song of the perfect tree,” that has been 
going on here from sturdy father to sturdy son, 
and making this continent habitable for the weaker 
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Old World 'breed that has swarmed to it during 
the last half-century. If ever men did a good 
stroke of work on this planet, it was the fore¬ 
fathers of those whom you are w'ondering whether 
it would not be prudent to acknowledge as far-oif 
cousins. Alas, man of genius, to whom w’e owe 
so much, could you see nothing more than the 
burning of a foul chimney in that clash of Michael 
and Satan which flamed up under your very eyes? 

Before our war we were to Europe but a huge 
mob of adventurers and shop-keepers. Leigh 
Hunt expressed it well enough when he said that 
he could never think of America without seeing a 
gigantic counter stretched all along the seaboard. 
Feudalism had by degrees made commerce, the 
great civilizer, contemptible. But a tradesman 
with sword on thigh and very prompt of stroke 
was not only redoubtable, he bad become respect¬ 
able also Few people, I suspect, alluded twice 
to a needle in Sir John Hawkwood’s presence, 
after that doughty fighter had exchanged' it for a 
more dangerous tool of the same metal. Democ¬ 
racy had been hitherto only a ludicrous efiTort to 
reverse the laws of nature by thrusting Cleon into 
the place of Pericles. But a democracy that could 
fight for an abstraction, whose members held life 
and goods cheap compared with that larger life 
which we call country, was not merely unheard- 
of, but portentous. It was the nightmare of the 
Old World taking upon itself flesh and blood, 
turning out to be substance and not dream. 
Since the Korman crusader clanged down upon 
the throne of the jtmpAyro-^emft, carefully-draped 
appearances had never received such a shock, had 
never been so rudely called on to produce their 
titles to the empire of the world. Authority has 
had its periods not unlike those of geology, and 
at last comes Man claiming kingship in right of 
his mere manhood. The world of the Saurians 
might be in some respects more picturesque, but 
the march of events is inexorable, and it is by¬ 
gone. 

The young giant had certainly got out of long- 
clothes. He had become the enfant terrible of the 
human household. It w^as not and will not be 
easy for the world (especially for our British 
cousins) to look upon us as grown up. The 
youngest of nations, its people must also be young 
and to be treated accordingly, was the syllogism, 
—as if libraries did not make all nations equally 
old in all those respects, at least, where age is an 
advantage and not a defect. Youth, no doubt, 
has its good qualities, as people feel who are los¬ 
ing it, but boyishness is another thing. We had 
been somewhat, boyish as a naticn, a little loud, 
a little pushing, a little braggart. But might it 
not partly have been because we felt that we had 
certain claims to respect that were not admitted? 
The war which established our position as a vig¬ 
orous nationality has also sobered us. A nation, 
like a man, cannot look death in the eye for four 
years, without some strange reflections, without 
arriving at some clearer consciousness of the 
stuff it is made of, without some great moral 
change. Such a change, or the beginning of it, 
no observant person can fail to see here. Our 
thought and our politics, our bearing as a people, 
are assuming a manlier tone. We have been com¬ 
pelled to see what was weak in democracy as well 
as what was strong. We have begun obscurely 
to recognize that things do not go of themselves, 
and that popular government is not in itself a pan¬ 
acea, is no better than any other form except as 
the virtue and wisdom of the people make it so. 


and that when men undertake to do their own 
kingship, they enter upon the dangers and re¬ 
sponsibilities as well as the privileges of the func¬ 
tion. Above all, it looks as if we were on the 
way to be persuaded that no government can be 
carried on by declamation. It is noticeable also 
that facility of communication has made the best 
English and French thought far more directly 
operative here than ever before. Without being' 
Europeanized, our discussion of important ques¬ 
tions in statesmanship, political economy, in 
aesthetics, is taking a broader scope and a higher 
tone. It had certainly been provincial, one might 
almost say local, to a very unpleasant extent. 
Perhaps our experience in soldiership has taught 
us to value training more than we have been pop¬ 
ularly wont. We may possibly come to the con¬ 
clusion, one of these days, that self-made men 
may not be always equally skilful in the manu¬ 
facture of wisdom, may not be divinely commis¬ 
sioned to fabricate the higher qualities of opinion 
on all possible topics of human interest. 

So long as we continue to be the most common- 
schooled and the least cultivated people in the 
world, I suppose we must consent to endure this 
condescending manner of foreigners toward ns. 
The more friendly they mean to be the more liicii- 
crously prominent it becomes. They can never 
appreciate the immense amount of silent "work 
that has been done here, making this continent 
slowly fit for the abode of man, and which will 
demonstrate itself, let us hope, in the character 
of the people. Outsiders can only be expected 
to judge a nation by the amount it has contributed 
to the civilization of the world; the amount, that 
is, that can he seen and handled. A great place 
in history can only be achieved by competitive ex¬ 
aminations, nay, by a long course of them. How 
much new thought have we contributed to the 
common stock? Till that question can be tri¬ 
umphantly answered, or needs no answer, we 
must continue to be simply interesting as an ex¬ 
periment, to be studied as a problem, and not re¬ 
spected as an attained result or an accomplished 
solution. Perhaps, as I have hinted, their patron¬ 
izing manner toward us is the fair result of their 
failing to see here anything more than a poor imi¬ 
tation, a plaster-cast of Europe, And are they 
not partly right? If the tone of the uncultivated 
American has too often the arrogance of th« bar¬ 
barian, is not that of the cultivated as often vul¬ 
garly apologetic ? 


WILLIAM W. STOEY, 

The poet and artist, is the son of the lat^ Judge* 
Story. He was born in Salem, February 19, 
1819. He became a graduate of Harvard in 
1838, and applied himself diligently, under his 
father's auspices, to the study of the law. He 
was a frequent contributor, in prose and verse, 
to the Boston Miscellany, edited by-Mr. Hathan 
Hale, in 1842. In his legal career he published 
Bepovts of Gases argued and determined in the 
Circuit Gowrt of the United States for the First 
Circuit^ 2 vols. Boston, 1842-5, and A Treatise 
on the Law of Gontraets not under Seal^ Boston, 
1844. 

In the last year he delivered the Phi Beta 
Kappa poem at Harvard, Feature and Art^ an in¬ 
dication of the tastes which were to govern his 
future life. 

His single volume of Fdems was published by 
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Messrs. Little and Bro^vn in 1B4T. They are the 
pr(» Inctions of a man of cultivated taste, and of a 
quick susceptibility to impre'Sions of the ideal- 

In 1851 Mr. Story discharged an honorable 
debt to the memory of his father, in the publica¬ 
tion of the two diligently pre])are'l volumes of 
The Life and Letters of Joseph Story^ a fiill, ge¬ 
nial biography', written with enthusiasm and 
fidelity. 

It was at this period, or earlier, that Mr. Story 
turned his attention particularly to art, in which 
he has achieved much distinction as a sculptor. 
He has resided for some time in Italy. Among 
liis works, as an artist, are an admired statue of his 
father, and various busts in marble, including one 
of his friend Mr. J. E. Low’ell. He has mo<lelled 
a “ Shepherd Boy,” Little Red Riding Hood,” 
“EdwardEverett,” “George Peabody,” “Saul,” 
“Medea,” and other w’orks. Besides achieving 
success in these varied pursuits of law, letters, 
and art, Mr. Story is an accomplished musician. 


CHILDHOOD. 

.Along my wall in golden splendor stream 
The morning rays. 

As when they woke me from the happy dream 
Of childish days. 

Then every morning brought a sweet surprise,— 
When I was young— 

Even as a lark, that carols to the skies. 

My spirit sung. 

To lie with early-wakened eyes, and hear 
The busy clock, 

While through our laughter, sounded shrilly clear 
The crowing cock— 

To count the yellow bars of light, that fell 
Through the closed blind, 

Was joy enough—O, strange and magic spell I 
A guileless mind. 

The cares of day have thickened round me rince— 
The morning brings 

Work, duties—^and that wondering innocence 
Hath taken wings. 

Bear were those thoughtless hours, whose sunny 
change 

Hail gleams of heaven I 
But dearer Duty’s ever-widening range, 

W hich Thought hath given I 

MIDNIGHT. 

Midnight in the sleeping city! Clanking hammers 
beat no more; 

For a space the hum and tumult of the busy day are 
o’er. 

Streets are lonely and deserted, where the sickly 
lamplights glare,— 

And the steps of some late passer only break the 
silence there. 

Round the grim and dusky houses, gloomy shadows 
nestling cower, 

Right hath stifled life’s deep humming into slumber 
for an hour. 

Sullen furnace fires are glowing over in the suburbs 
far, 

And the lamp in many a homestead shineth like an 
earthly star. 

O’er the hushed and sleeping city, in the cloudless 
sky above. 


Never-fading stars hang watching in eternal peace 
and love. 

Years and centuries have vanished, change hath 
come to bury change. 

But the starry constellations on their silent pathway 
range. 

Great Orion’s starry girdle—^Berenice’s golden 
hair— 

Ariadne’s crown of splendor—Cassiopeia’s shining 
chair; 

Sagittarius and Delphinus, and the clustering Pleiad 
train, 

Aquila and Ophiucus, Pegasus and Charles’s Wain; 

Red Antares and Capella, Aldebaran’s mystic light, 
Alruccahah and Arcturus, Sirius and Yega white; 

They are circling cairn as ever on tlieir sure but 
hidden path. 

As when mystic watchers saw them with the reve¬ 
rent eye of Faith. 

So unto the soul benighted, lofty stars there are, 
that shine 

Far above the mists of error, with a changeless 
light divine. 

Lofty souls of old beheld them, burning in life’s 
shadowy night. 

And they still are undecaying ’mid a thousand cen¬ 
turies’ flight. 

Love and Truth, whose light and blessing, every 
reverent heart may know, 

Mercy, Justice, which are pillars that support this 
me below; 

These in sorrow and in darkness, in the inmost soul 
we feel, 

jks the sure, ■ undying impress of the Almighty’s 
burning seaL 

Though unsolved the mighty secret, which shall 
thread the perfect whole, 

And unite the finite number unto the eternal soul. 

We shall one day clearly see it—for the soul a time 
shall come, 

When unfranchised and unburdened, thought shall 
he its only home;— 

And Truth’s fitful intimations, glancing on our fear¬ 
ful sight, 

Shull be gathered to the circle of one mighty disk 
of light. 

A new volume of Mr. Story’s PoemSy dedi¬ 
cated to his friend Mr. James Russell Lowell, 
appeared in 1856. Many of its choice pieces 
were founded on scenes and features of Italian 
life, as Castle Palo, Italy and New England, the 
Confessional, In the Mountains, the Death of 
Gregory XYL, etc. Pola di a series of 

artistic sketchings of modem life in the Eternal 
City, was published in 1862. In the same year 
was reprinted, in a pamphlet entitled The Amer i¬ 
can Question^ a series of three letters contrib¬ 
uted to the London I)aihj JJeics^ in December, 
1861, upholding the cause of the Union; and 
this was followed by another series on Prece¬ 
dents of American Neutrality. The Propor¬ 
tions of the Human Figure^ According to a New 
Qanon.^ was issued in 1866. Three years later 
Graffiti HItalia followed, containing dramatic 
I poems, partly on historic themes, and some 
intensely passionate in feeling, as Ginevra da 
I Siena, and Cleopatra. These were classed, 
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according to subjects, as Medieval, Antique, 
Modern, and Seherzi. The Eoman Lawyer ih 
Jerusalem^ a poem, was piiblislied in 1870. Mr. 
Story contributed an introduction to Wey^s 
Eome^ in 1872. He bas also written largely for 
ElackwooTs Magazine, 

^THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

And far onr tong, that still is so cmpayrod 
By travelling linguists,—I can prove it clear 
That no tong has the muses’ utterance hey red 
For verse, and that swete music to the ear 
Strooke out of Ehynie so naturally as this. 

Chapman. 

Give me of every language, first my vigorous English 
Stored with imported wealth, rich in its natural 
mines — 

Grand in its rhythmical cadence, simple for 
household employment — 

Worthy the poet’s song, fit for the speech of a man. 

Not from one metal alone the perfectest mirror is 
shapeh, 

Not from one color is built the rainbow’s aerial 
bridge, 

Instruments blending together yield the divinest 
of music. 

Out of a myriad flowers sweetest of honey is drawn. 

So unto thy close strength is welden and beaten 
together 

Iron dug from the North, ductile gold from the 
South; 

So unto thy broad stream the ice-torrents born in 
the mountains 

Rush, and the rivers pour brimming with sun 
from the plains. 

Thou hast the sharp clean edge and the down¬ 
right blow of the Saxon, 

Thou the nmjestical march and the stately pomp 
of the Latin, 

Thou the euphonious swell, the rhythmical roll 
of the Greek; 

Thine is the elegant suavity caught from sonorous 
Italian, 

Thine the chivalric obeisance, the courteous grace 
of the Norman — 

Thine the Teutonic German’s inborn guttural 
strength. 

Raftered by finn-laid consonants, windowed by 
opening vowels. 

Thou securely art built, free to the sun and the 
air; 

Over thy feudal battlements trail the wild tendrils 
of fancy, 

Where in the early morn warbled our earliest 
birds; * 

Science looks out from thy watch-tower, love 
whispers in at thy lattice, 

While o’er thy bastions wit flashes its glittering 
sword. 

Not by corruption rotted nor slowly by ages 
degraded. 

Have the sharp consonants gone crumbling away 
from our words; 

Virgin and clean is their edge, like granite blocks 
chiselled by Egypt; 

Just as when Shakespeare and Milton laid them 
in glorious verse. 

Fitted for every use like a great, majestxcal river, 
Blending thy various streams, stately thouflowest 
along, 

Bearing the white-winged ship of Poesy over thy 
bosom, 


Laden with spices that come out of the tropical 
isles, 

Fancy’s pleasuring yacht with its bright and 
fluttering pennons, 

Logic’s frigates of war and the toil-worn barges 
of trade. 

How art thou freely obedient unto the poet or 
speaker 

When, in a happy hour, thought into speech he 
translates; 

Caught on the word’s sharp angles flash the 
bright hues of his fancy — 

Grandly the thought rides the words, as a good 
horseman his steed. 

Now, clear, pure, hard, bright, and one by one, 
like to hail-stones, 

Short words fall from his lips fast as the first of 
a shower — 

Now in a twofold column, Spondee, Iamb, and 
Trochee, 

TJnbroke, firm-set, advance, retreat, trampling 
along — 

Now with a sprightlier springiness bounding in 
triplicate syllables. 

Dance the elastic Dactylics in musical cadences on. 

Now their voluminous coil interlacing like huge 
anacondas 

Roll overwhelmingly onward the sesquipedalian 
words. 

Flexile and free in thy gait and simple in all thy 
construction, 

, Yielding to every turn thou bearest thy rider along: 

Now like our hackney or draught-horse serving 
our commonest uses. 

Now bearing grandly the Poet Pegasus-like, to 
the sky. 

Thou art not prisoned in fixed rules, thou art no 
slave to a grammar, 

Thou art an eagle uncaged, scorning the perch 
and the chain, 

Hadst thou been fettered and formalized, thou 
hadst been tamer and weaker. 

How could the poor slave walk with thy grand 
freedom of gait? 

Let then grammarians rail and let foreigners 
sigh for thy sign-posts, 

Wandering lost in thy maze, thy wilds of magni¬ 
ficent growth. 

Call thee incongruous, wild, of rule and of reason 
defiant ; 

I in thy wildness a grand freedom of character 
find. 

So with irregular outline tower up the sky¬ 
piercing mountains, 

Rearing o’er yawning cha.sms lofty precipitous 
steeps, 

Spreading o’er ledges unclimbable, meadows and 
slopes of green smoothness, 

Bearing the flowers in their clefts, losing their 
peaks in the clouds. 

Therefore it is that I praise thee and never can 
cease from rejoicing, 

Thinking that good stout English is mine and my 
ancestors’ tongue; 

Give me its varying music, the flow of its free 
modulation — 

I will not covet the full roll of the glorious 
Greek, — 

Luscious and feeble Italian, Latin so formal and 
stately, 

French with its nasal lisp, nor German inverted 
and harsh — 
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Not while our organ can speak with its many and 
wonderful voices — 

Play on the soft flute of love, blow the loud 
trumpet of war. 

Sing with the high sesquialtro, or drawing its 
full diapason, 

Shake all the air with the grand storm of its 
pedal and stops. 


^ COUPI.ETS. 

I. 

To each his separate work; the ox to drag the 
plough, 

The bird to sing his song upon the blossomy bough. 

I do not ask the grain and hay your acres yield. 

If I may pluck the flowers you trample in your 
field. 

How perfect nature is! The sun, and cloud, and 
rain — 

Give me a little song, and ripen all your grain. 

X- 

Live not without a friend 1 The Alpine rock must 
own 

Its mossy grace, or else be nothing but a stone. 

Live not without a God! However high or low, 

In every house should be a window to the sky. 

XXX. 

The East for sweet luxurious ease and rest— 

For toil, and pain, and struggle is the West. 

The calm siesta, pipe, and soft divan, 

With mild sensations, are for Eastern man. 

The fierce debate, the strife for place and power, 

The brain and nerve-life is our Western dower. 

With all our rush and toil we scarcely move. 

And lose the truest joy of living—^love I 

^LOVB. 

When daffodils began to blow. 

And apple-blossoms thick to snow 

Upon the brown and breaking mould— 
’Twas in the spring—we kissed and sighed 
And loved, and heaven and earth defied, 

We were so young and bold. 

The fluttering bob-link dropped his song, 

The first young swallow curved along. 

The daisy stared in sturdy pride. 

When loitering on we plucked the flowers. 

But dared not own those thoughts of ours. 
Which yet we could not hide. 

Tiptoe you bent the lilac spray 
And shook its rain of dew away 
And reached it to me with a smiler 
“Smell that, how full of spring it is — 

’Tis now as full of memories 
As Hwas of dew erewhile. 

Tour hand I took, to help you down 
The broken wall, from stone to stone. 

Across the shallow bubbling brook. 

Ah I wfiat a thrill went from that palm. 

That would not let my blood be calm. 

And through my pulses shook. 

Often our eyes met as we turned. 

And both our cheeks with passion burned, 

And both our hearts grew riotous, 


Tin, as we sat beneath the grove, 

I kissed you — whispering, “ we love’* — 

As thus I do — and thus. 

When passion had found utterance, 

Our frightened hearts began to glance 
Into the Future’s every day; 

And how shall we our love conceal. 

Or dare our passion to reveal, 

“ We are too young,” they ’ll say- 

Alas! we are not now too young, 

Yet love to us hath safely clung, 

Despite of sorrow, years, and care — 

But ah I we have not what we had, 

We cannot be so free, so glad. 

So foolish as we were. 

SONG OP ISRAEL. 

Our Christ shall come in glory and in power, 
Born to command. 

He shall not weep or pray, or cringe or cower. 
But with God’s lightnings in His hand 
Tremendous there shall stand. 

All eyes shall drop before His awful face 
In doubt and dread; 

When He shall come, the Saviour erf our race. 
The crown of triumph on His head, 

Even as the Prophets said- 

The sharp sword of His vengeance He shall wield 
To 'smite and slay. 

Justice shall be his weapon and our shield; 

And all who dare to disobey 

His breath shall sweep away. 

His hand shall wipe away their griefe and woes 
Who cling to Him. 

His wrath like chaff shall scatter all their foes; 
His power shall build Jerusalem 
With sounding song and hymn. 

The hand and thought of man shall quail before 
That shape august; 

And prostrate every face to earth adore * 

Him in whose balance we are dust — 

The mighty King— the Just. 

Then shall the song of triumph once a^in 
For us be heard, 

And Israel’s children sound the joyous strain. 
The Christ has come — the King and Lord— 

The Wonderful — the Word. 

^TO PORTDXB. 

Oh Goddess! fixed and fair and calm, 

That bearest in thy grasp the palm — 

That bearest in thy grasp the rod— 

Oh voice of fate 1 oh smile of God i 

Be gracious — lend to us thy ear — 

Be not too awful, too austere. 

Against thy will no power avails; 

Without thy aid all struggle fails. 

Stayed by thy hand, no reed so spare 
But, columa-like, life’s weight will bare; 
Eeft of thy hand our steps to lead, 

The brazen shaft is like a reed. 

Blow but thy breath across the sea, 

Our galleys go triumphantly; 

Avert thy face, though skies are fair 
We sink and founder in despair. 

Dear Goddess, turn to us thy face! 

Hot justice we implore, but grace; 
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Give VLB w'hat none can win or buy — 

Thy godlike gift, prosperity. 

^THE SAD COUNTIiy. 

There is a sad, sad country, 

Where often I go to see 
A little child that for all my lore, 

Will never come hack to me. 

There smiles he serenely on me 
With & look that makes me cry; 

And he prattling runs beside me 
Till I wish that 1 could die. 

That country is dim and dreary, 

Yet I cannot keep away. 

Though the shadows there are heavy and dark, 
And the sunlight sadder than they. 

And there, in a ruined garden, 

Wliioh once was gay with flowers, 

I sit by a broken fountain. 

And weep and pray for hours. 

^TEE niYEH OF TIME. 

Oh! the river that runs for ever. 

The rapid river of time I 
The silent river that pauses never. 

Nor ceases its solemn rhyme I 

How swift by the flowery banks it rushes, 

Where love and joy are at play, 

And stretch out their hands with laughter and 
blushes. 

And beg it in vain to stay I 

How slow through the sullen marsh of sorrow. 

It creeps with a lingering pain; 

When night comes down and we long for the 
morrow. 

And longing is all in vain! 

O’er sparkling shoals of glittering folly. 

O’er steeps of dreadful crime, 

O’e# gladness and madness and melancholy, 
Through fears and hopes sublime. 

Ruthlessly on in waking or sleeping, 

Unheeding our wish or will, 

Through loving and laughing, and wailing and 
weeping, 

It hears us for good or ill— 

Bears us down with a fearful motion. 

In a current no eye can see, 

Down to the vast mysterious ocean 
We call eternity. 

^ sNOwnnop. 

■When, full of warm and eager love, 

I clasp you in my fond embrace, 

You gently push me back and say, 

“Take care, my dear, youTl spoil my lace.” 

You kiss me just as you would kiss 

Some woman friend you chanced to see; 

You call me “dearest.’'—All love’s forms 
Are yours, not its reality. 

Oh Annie, cry, and storm, and i:ave I 
Do anything with passion in it! 

Hate me an hour, and then turn round 
And love me truly, just one miunte. 

^^LEIIT ANn HOLY WEEK IK BOMB—FROM ROBA I)I 
ROMA. 

The time of the church processions is now com¬ 
ing, and one good specimen takes place on the 


29th of March, from the Santa Maria in Via, 
which may stand with little variations for all the 
others. These processions, which are given by 
every church once a year, are in honor of the 
Madonna, or some saint specially reverenced in 
the particular church. They make the circuit of 
the parish limits, passing through all its prin¬ 
cipal streets, and every window and balcony is 
decorated with yellow and crimson hangings, and 
with crowds of dark eyes. The front of the 
church, the steps, and the street leading to it are 
spread with yellow sand, over which are scattered 
sprigs of box. After the procession has been 
organized in the church, they “ come unto these 
yellow sands,” preceded by a band of music, 
which plays rather jubilant, and what the unco- 
pious would call profane music, of polkas and 
marches, and airs from the operas. Next follow 
great lanterns of strung glass drops, accompanied 
by soldiers; then an immense gonfalon represent¬ 
ing the Virgin at the Cros-f, which swings back¬ 
wards and forwards, borne by the confraternity of 
the parish, with blue capes over their white 
dresses, and all holding torches. Then follows a 
huge wooden cross, garlanded with golden ivy- 
leaves, and also upheld by the confraternitcL^ who 
stagger under its weight. Next come two cruci¬ 
fixes, covered, as the body of Christ always is 
during Lent and until Resurreciion-day, with 
cloth of purple (the color of passion,) and fol¬ 
lowed by the/m^^ of the church in black, carrying 
candles and dolorously chanting a hymn. Then 
comes the bishop in his mitre, his yellow stole up¬ 
held by two principal priests, (the curate and 
subcurate,) aud to him his acolytes waft incense, 
as well as to the huge figure of *the Madonna 
which follows. This figure is of life-size, carved 
in wood, surrounded by gilt angels, and so heavy 
that sixteen Bioui facchini. whose shabby trousers 
show under their improvised costume, are required 
to bear it along. With this the procession comes 
to its climax. Immediately after follow the 
guards, and a great concourse of the populace 
closes the train, 

■ As Holy Week approaches, pilgrims begin to 
flock to Home with their oil-cloth capes, their 
scallop-shell, their long staffs, their rosaries, and 
their dirty hands held out constantly for 
Santa elemosinapelpoveropellegrino.^^ Let none of 
my fair friends imagine that she will find a Romeo 
among them, or she will be most grievously disap¬ 
pointed. There is something to touch your pity 
in their appearance, though not the pity akin to 
love. They are, for the most part, old, shabby, 
soiled, and inveterate mendicants, — and though, 
some time or other, some or»e or other may have 
known one of them for her true-love “by his 
cockle hat and staff, and his sandal shoon,” that 
time has been long forbye, unless they are won- 
drously disguised. Besides these pilgrims, and 
often in company with them, bands of peasants, 
with their long staff's, may be met on the road, 
making a pilgrimage to Rome for the Holy Week, 
clad in splendid ciodari dresses, carrying their 
clothes on their heads, and chanting a psalm as 
they go. Among these may be found many a 
handsome youth and beautiful maid, whose'faces 
will break into the most charming of smiles as you 
salute them and wish them a happy pilgrimage. 
And of all smiles, none is so sudden, open, and 
enchanting as a Roman girl’s; breaking out over 
their dark, passionate faces, black eyes, and 
level brows, like a burst of sunlight from behind 
a cloud. There must be noble possibilities in any 
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nation which, through all its oppression and deg¬ 
radation, has preserved the ehildlike frankness of 
an Italian smile. 

Still another indication of the approach of Holy 
Week is the Easter egg, which now makes its ap¬ 
pearance, and warns us of the solemnities to come. 
Sometimes it is stained yellow, purple, red, green, 
or striped with various colors; sometimes it is 
crowned with paste-w’ork, representing, in a most 
primitive way, a hen, — her body being the egg, 
and her pastry-head adorned with a dispropor¬ 
tionately tall feather. These eggs are exposed for 
sale at the corners of the streets and bought by 
everybody, and every sort of ingenious device is 
resorted to to attract customers and render them, 
attractive. This custom is probably derived from 
the East, where the egg is the symbol of the 
primitive state of the world and of the creation 
of things. The new year formerly began at the 
spring equinox, about Easter; and at that period 
of the renewal of Nature, a festival was celebrated 
in the new moon of the month Phamenoth, in honor 
of Osiris, when painted and gilded eggs were ex¬ 
changed as presents, in reference to the begin¬ 
ning of all things. The transference of the com¬ 
mencement of the year to January deprived the 
Paschal egg of its significance. Formerly in 
France, and still in Russia as in Italy, it had a 
religious significance, and was never distributed 
until it had received a solemn benediction- On 
Good Friday, a priest in his robes, with an at¬ 
tendant, may be seen going into every door in the 
street to bless the house, the inhabitants, and the 
eggs. The last, colored and arranged according 
to the taste of the individual, are spread upon a 
table, which is decorated with box, flowers, and 
whatever ornamental dishes the family possesses. 
The priest is received with bows at the door, and 
when the benediction is over he is rewarded with 
the gratuity of &paul or a 9mdOj according to the 
piety and purse of the proprietor; while into the 
basket of his attendant is always dropped ajtwry- 
noUo^ a couple of eggs, a baioceo^ or some such 
trifie. 

Beside the blessing of the eggs and house, it is 
the custom in some parts of Italy, (and I have par-7 
ticularly observed it in Siena,) for the priest, at 
Easter, to affix to the door of the obief pnlazzi and 
villas a waxen cross, or the letter M in wax, so as 
to guard the house from evil spirits. But only 
the houses of the rich are thus protected; for the 
priests bestow favors only for a consideration,” 
which the poor cannot so easily give. 

Among the celebrations which take place 
throughout Italy at this period, is one which, 
though not peculiar to Rome, deserves record here 
for its singularity. On Good Friday it is the cus^ 
tom of the people of Prato (a little town near 
Florence) to celebrate the occasion by a proces¬ 
sion, which takes place after nightfall, and is in¬ 
tended to represent the procession to the Cross. 
The persons composing it are mounted on horse¬ 
back and dressed in fantastic costumes, borrowed 
from the theatrical wardrobe, representing Pon¬ 
tius Pilate, the centurions, guards, executioners, 
apostles, and even Judas himself. Each one car¬ 
ries in one band a flaring torch, and in the other 
some emblem of the Crucifixion, such as the ham¬ 
mer, pincers, spear, sponge, cross, and so on. 
The horses are all unshod, so that their hoofs may 
not clatter on the pavement; and, with a sort of 
mysterious noiselessness, the singular procession 
passes through all the principal streets, illumi¬ 
nated by torches that gleam picturesquely on their 


tinsel - covered robes, helmets, and trappings. 
This celebration only takes place once in three 
years; and, on the last occasion but one, a tre¬ 
mendous thunderstorm broke over the town as the 
procession was passing along. The crowd there¬ 
upon incontinently dispersed, and the unfortunate 
person who represented Judas, trembling with 
superstitious fear, fell upon his knees, and, after 
the fashion of Nick Bottom the weaver, who, re¬ 
lieved the Duke Theseus by declaring that he was 
only a lion's fell and not a veritable lion, cried 
out to the Madonna, Mumcordia per me! I am 
not really dudas, but only the cobbler at the 
corner, who is representing him—all for the 
glory of the blessed Bambino.” And in considera¬ 
tion of this information the Madonna graciously 
extended him her potent aid, and saved his val¬ 
uable life — but he has henceforth rejoiced in the 
popular nickname of Judas. 

It is on this day, too, that the customary Jew is 
converted, recants, and is baptized; and there are 
not wanting evil tongues which declare that there 
IS a wonderful similarity in his physiognomy 
every year. However this may be, there is no 
doubt that some one is annually dug out of the 
Ghetto, which is the pH of Judaism here in Rome; 
and if he fall back again, after receiving the tem¬ 
poral reward, and without waiting for the spirit¬ 
ual, he probably finds it worth his while to do so, 
in view of the zeal of the Church, and in remem¬ 
brance of the fifteenth verse of the twenty-third 
chapter of Matthew, if he ever reads that portion 
of the Bible. It is in the great basaltic vase in 
the baptistery of St. John Lateran, the same in 
which Rienzi bathed in 1347, before receiving the 
insignia of knighthood, that the converted Jew, 
and any other infidel who can be brought over, 
receives his baptism when he is taken into the 
arms of the Church. 

It is at this season, too, that the pizziecheria 
shops are gaily dressed in the manner so graphi¬ 
cally described by Hans Andersen in his “ Impro- 
visatore.” No wonder, that, to little Antonio, the 
interior of one of these shops looked like a real¬ 
ization of Paradise; for they are really splendid; 
and when glittering with candles and lamps at 
night, the effect is very striking. Great sides of 
bacon and lard are ranged endwise in regular bars 
all around the interior, and adorned with stripes 
of various colors, mixed with golden spangles and 
flashing tinsel; while over and under them, in re¬ 
ticulated work, are piled scores upon scores of 
brown cheeses, in the form of pyramids, columns, 
towers, with eggs set into their interstices. From 
the ceiling, and around the doorway, hang wreaths 
and necklaces of sausages, — or groups of the 
long gourd-like Mcio di cavall% twined about with 
box,—or netted wire baskets filled with Easter 
eggs, — or great bunches of white caudles gath¬ 
ered together at the wicks. Seen through these, 
at the bottom of the shop, is a picture of the Ma¬ 
donna, with scores of candles burning about it, 
and gleaming upon the tinsel hangings and 
spangles with which it is decorated- Underneath 
this, there is often represented an elaborate pre^ 
sepio^ or, when this is not the case, the animals 
may be seen mounted here and there on the 
cheeses. Candelabra of eggs, curiously bound 
together, so as to resemble bunches of gigantic 
white grapes, are swung from the centre of the 
ceiling, —and cups of colored glass, with a taper 
in them, or red paper lanterns, and terra-coUa 
lamps, of the antique form, show here and there 
their little flames among the flitches of bacon and 
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ctieesew, while, in the mWal all the splendor, 
the figure of the jmzimroh iiiores to and fro, like 
a higii-piiest at & cereroonj. Nor la tfaia illumi¬ 
nation exclusire The doors, oftem of the full 
width of the shop, are thrown wide open, and the 
glorj shines upon all passers-bj. It is the apoth¬ 
eosis of ham and eheeae, at which onlj the He¬ 
braic noee, doing riolence to its natural ciirre, 
turns up in iseorn; while true Christians crowd 
around it to wonder and admire, and sometimes 
to renture in upon the almost enchanted ground, 
Maj It be long before this pleasant custom dies 
out! 

At last comes Holj Week, with its pilgrims that 
flock from ererj part of the world. Every hotel 
and furnished apartment is crowded,— every car¬ 
nage is hireil at double and treble its ordinary 
fare, —every door, where a Papal ceremony is to 
take place, is besieged by figures in black with 
black veils. The streets are filled with Germans, 
English, french, Americans, all on the move, 
coming and going, and'anxiously inquiring about 
the fumioni, and when they are to take place, and 
where, — for everything is kept in a charming 
condition of perfect uncertainty, from the want 
of any public newspaper or journal, or other ac¬ 
curate means of information. So everybody asks 
everybody, and everybody tells everybody, until 
nobody knows anything, and everything is guess¬ 
work, But, neverthelesa, despre impatient words, 
and muttered curses, and all kinds of awkward 
mistakes, the battle goes bravely on. There is 
terrible idling al the door of the Bistine Chapel, 
to hear tne which is sure to be Bainrs 

when it is said to be AilegrPs, as well as at the 
Tiling of the Chapel, where the washing of the 
feet takes place, and at the supper-table, where 
twelve county boors represent the Apostolic com¬ 
pany, and are waited on by the Pope, in a way 
that shows how great a sham the whole thing is. 
The air is close to suffocation in this last place. 
Men and women faint and are carried out. Some 
fall and are trodden down. Sometimes, as at the 
table a few years ago, some unfortunate pays for 
her curiosity with her life. It is ** Devil take the 
hindmost! ” and if any one is down, he is leaped 
over by men and women indipcriminately, for 
there is no time to be lost. In the Chapel, when 
once they are in, all want to get out. Shrieks are 
heard as the jammed mass sways backward and 
forward,—veils and dresses are tom in the strug¬ 
gle, — women are praying for help. Meantime 
the stupid Swiss keep to their orders with a liter¬ 
alness which knows no parallel; and all this time, 
the Pope, who has come in by a private door, is 
handing round beef and mustard snd bread and 
potatoes to the gormandizing Apostles, who put 
into their pockets what their stomachs cannot 
hold, and improve their opportunities in every 
way. At last, those who have been through the 
fight rctnni at nightfall, haggard and ghastly with 
fear, hunger, and fatigue; and, after agreeing 
that they could never counsel any one to such an 
attempt, set off the next morning to attack again 
some shut door behind which a “function ” is to 
take place. 

All this, however, is done by the strangers. 
The Romans, on these high festivals, do not go to 
Saint Peter’s, but perform their religions services 
at their parish churches, calmly and peacefully; 
for in Saint Peter’s all is a spectacle. “How 
shall I, a true son of the Holy Church,” asks 
Pasquin, “obtain admittance to her services?” 


And Marforio answers, “ Declare you are an Eng¬ 
lishman, and swear you are a heretic.” 

The Piazza is crowded with carriages during all 
these days, and a hackman will look at nothing 
under a »cudo for the s-mallest distance, and, to 
your remonstrances, he shrugs his shoulders and 
says, “A’A, siffnore^ Itgngna vitete; adtMol la no$tra 
zeitimana, e poi “Next week I will take 

you anywhere for two pauh. — now for fifteen.” 
Meluccio (the little old apple), the aged boy in 
the Piazza San Pietro, whose sole occupation it 
has been for years to open and shut the doors of 
carriages and hold out his hand for a mnzo-laiccco, 
is in great glee. He runs backwards and for¬ 
wards all day long.— hails carriages, — identifies 
to the bewildered coachmen their lost fares, whom 
he never fails to remember, — points out to be¬ 
wildered strangers the coach they are hopelessly 
striving to identify, having entirely forgotten 
coachman and carriage in the struggle they have 
gone through. He is everywhere, screaming, 
laughing, and helping everybody. It is his high 
festival as well as the Fe pe’s, and grateful strangers 
drop into his hand the frequent haiocco or half- 
pauU and thank God and Meluccio as they sink 
back in their carriages and cry, “A casa.^^ 

Finally comes Easter Sunday, the day of the 
Resurrection; at twelve on the Saturday previ¬ 
ous all the bells are rung, the crucifixes uncovered, 
and the Pope, cardinals, and priests change their 
mourning-vestments for those of rejoicing. Easter 
has come. You may know it by the ringing bells, 
the sound of trumpets in the street, the firing of 
g;unB from the windows, the explosions of mortars 
planted in the pavement; and of late years, under 
the dispensation of General Goyon, who is in 
I chronic fear of a revolution on all festal days, by 
the jar of long trains of cannon goii‘g down to 
the Piazza San Pietro, to guard the place and join 
in the dance, in case of a row or rising among the 
populace; for the right arm of the Church is the 
cannon, and Christ’s doctrines are always pro¬ 
tected by the bayonet, and Peter’s successor 
“making broad his phylacteries,” with^his splen¬ 
did mrUgt “ enlarging the borders of their gar¬ 
ments,” go up to “ the chief seats in the syna¬ 
gogues” “in purple and fine linen” to make their 
“long prayers,” under the safeguard of bristling 
arms and drawn swords. 

By twelve o’clock Mass in Saint Peter’s is over, 
and the Piazza is crowded with people to see the 
Benediction,—and a grand, imposing spectacle it 
is I Out over the great balcony stretches a white 
awning, where priests and attendants are collected, 
and where the Pope will soon be seen. Below, 
the Piazza is alive with moving masses. In the 
centre are drawn up long lines of soldiery, with 
yellow and red pompons and glittering helmets 
and bayonets. These are surrounded by crowds 
on foot, and at the outer rim are packed carriages 
filled and overrun with people mounted on the 
seats and boxes. There is a half-hour’s waiting 
while we can look about, a steady stream of car¬ 
riages all the while pouring in, and, if one could 
see it, stretching out a mile behind, and adding 
thousands of impatient spectators to those already 
there. What a sight it is I —above us the great 
dome of Saint Peter’s, and below, the grand em¬ 
bracing colonnade, and the vast space, in the 
centre of which rises the solemn obelisk thronged 
I with masses of living beings. Peasants from the 
I Campagna and the mountains are moving about 
everywhere. Pilgrims in oil-cloth cape and with 
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|ro» denimnd cfefcrity. On tlie itepi are rows 
of parple, blue, and brown umbrellas; for there 
the siin blaies iercelj. ETery where crop forth 
the while hoods of Sisiers of Charitj, collected in 
groaps, aiii sliowiig among the psrti«colored 
dresses, file beds of chrysanlhensiims in a garden. 
One side of the massiTe colonnade casts a grateful 
shadow OTer the crowd beneath, that fill up the 
interrals of its columns; but elsewhere the sun 
burns down and flashes ererjwhere, ^iounted 
on the colonnade are crowds of people leaning 
orer, beside the colossal statues. Through all the 
heal 15 heard the constant plash of the two sun¬ 
lit fountains, that ware to and fro their reils of 
whit© spray. At last the clock strike*. In the 
far l^lcony are ^ea the two great snowy peacock 
fans, and between then a figure clad in white, 
that rises from a golden chair, and sprees his 
great sleeres like wings as he raises his amis in 
benediction. That is the Pope, Pius the Ninth. 
All is dead eilenee, and a musical roice, sweet and 
penetrating, is heard chanting from the Mcony; 

— the people bend and kneel; with a cold, gray 
flash, all the bayonets gleam as the soldiers drop 
to their knees, and rise to salute as the Toice dies 
away, and the two white wings are again wared; 

— then thunder the cannon, — the bells clash and 
peal, — a few white papers, like huge snowflakes, 
drop warering from the Imlcony; — these are In¬ 
dulgences, and there is an eager struggle for them 
below; — then the Pope again rises, again gir^ 
his benediction, waring to and fro his right hand, 
three fingers open, and making the sign of the 
croa®,—and the peacock fans retire, and be 
between them is borne away, — and I>nt is orcr. 

As Lent is ushered in by the dancing lights of 
the muccoltfff*, so it is u ^hered out by the splendid 
illumination of Saint Peter's, which is one of the 
grandest spectacles in Eome. The first illumina¬ 
tion is by means pa^per lanterns, disdribuled 
ererjwhere along the architeeliind lin^ tfi the 
church, from the beneath its piortico to the 

cross abore its dome- These are lighted before 
snseL and against the blase of the western light 
jyre for ftsae time compl^ely inrisible; but as 
twilight thickens and the shi^ows deepen, and a 
gray pearly reil is drawn orer the sky, the dis¬ 
tant basilica begins to show against it with a dull 
furnace-glow, as of a wondrous coal fanned by a 
constant wind, li>oking not so much lighted from 
without as red iening from an interior fire. Slowly 
this splendor grows, and the mighty building at 
last stands outlined against the dying twilight as 
if etched there with a fiery burin. As the sky 
darkens into intense blue l^hind it, the material 
jmrt of the basilica seems to Tanish, until noth¬ 
ing is lefl to the eye Iwi a wondrous, magi'©^. 
Ttsionary structar© of fire^ This is the silser E- 
lumliiaiion: watch w^L for it 4mm not hmt 
long. At' lhe,firrt,>iiMtr wbn the. bells 

soand al mm api^Mm change takes place. 

From the lofty cr^ bartt of flame is see®, and 
instantly a flash of light whirls over the dtmte and 
dram, climbs the smaller mpolast, descends like a 
rain of fire down the colamas of the/ofiade, and 
before the great bell of St. Peter’s has ceased to 
toll twelre pmis, the golden illuaiiiiation has 
suceeded to the silver. For my own part, I pre¬ 
fer the first ilominatioB; it is mmre delicate, airy, 
and rfAned, Ihwgh the second m nmre brilliant 
and daaxling. One is like the Bride of the Church, 
the other like the Bmprew of the World. In the 
' second lighting, the Church be^nes more ma¬ 
terial f the flamm are like, jewels^ and tim 'dmne 


seems a gigantic triple crown of Saint Peer’s. 
One effect, however, ii very striking. The out¬ 
line of fire, which before was firm and molionless, 
now wavers and slmkei as if it would pass away, 
as the wind blows the flames back and forth from 
the great cups by which it is lighted. From near 
and far the world looks on, — from the Fiaixa 
beneath, where carriages drive to and frO in its 
splendor, and the band plays and the bells foU,— 
from the windows and of the city, wher¬ 

ever a view can be caught of this superb spec¬ 
tacle,— and from the Canipagna and mountain 
towns, where, far away, alone and towering above 
everything, the dome is seen to blase. Every¬ 
where are ejaculations of delight, and thousands 
of groups are playing the gam© of What is it 
like?” One says, it is like a hive covered by a 
swarm of burning bees; others, that it is the en¬ 
chanted palace in the gardens of Oul In the depths 
of the Arabian nights,—like a gigantic tiara set 
with wonderful diamonds, larger than those which 
Sinbad found in the roc's valley,—like the palace 
of the fairies in the dreams of childhood, — like 
the stately pleasure-dome of Kubla Khan in Xana¬ 
du,— and twenty other whimshml things. At 
nearly midnight, ere we go to bed, we take a hmt 
look at it. It is a ruin, like the Colcwseum — 
great gaps of darkness are there, with biokcn 
rows of splendor. The lights are gone on one 
side the dome, — they straggle fitfully here and 
there down the other and over the fa^ade^ fading 
even as we look. It is melancholy enough. It is 
a bankrupt heiress, an old and wrinkled beauty, 
that tells strange tales of its former wealth and 
charms, when the world was at its feet. It is the 
broken-down poet in the madhouse,—with flashes 
of wild fancies still glaring here and there amid 
the sad ruin of his thoughts. It Is the once 
mighty Catholic Chnrch, crumbling away with 
the passage oi the nighty—and when niMOilng 
and light come, it wiH be no mmre. 


JEI>WIIf FBE€T WHIFPL® 

Was bom at GlO'Ucester, Maaf^nehusetts, March S, 
1819. His father, Matthew Whipple, who died 
while the son was in his infancy, is described as 
f)o®5essing stnnig sense, and fine social {mwers.” 
One of his ancestors? wa.> a signer of the Dechiratioii 
of Independence. His mother, Lydia Gardiner, 
was of a ikniily in Maine notecl for its mentel 
powers. She early removed to Salem, Massadhn- 
setts, where her son was edneat^ at the Engliah 
School. At fbhrteett he pnbi^ed m%Mm 
in a Salem newspap^; and. at mi ItAvIng 

sdMol, heemne a elMk in the Bank C^seral In-' 
tete-t in tte' city, lie was next 'employed, in 
1887, in tile cfeetif a large brokers inn Bos- 
tw, and shortly w» app<»«ted Soperintendentrf 
the Hews Sown of the Merchants’ Exchange ia 
^ate streel He had been a prominent member 
ci the Library Affiociation, and oi» 

of a dl«b oi six ■which grew ont of it, which h^ 
its sesamis kimwn as ** The Attic for lle- 

rary exercises and debate. There w Mpfde ww 
a leader in the display of his quick intclle^^ 
iMfece and repartee, exteimve stMCS reafiig;, 
and subtle and ct^pimis oiitical iw»hy. In 
he was introdntwl to the pubic by the 'iltlwrf 
a poem bdfore the AjMeia^ik, 

'^et^ng the roannefs siid si^iwi^^ie abtar^ 
ties of the day, according to 'Stendard 
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0f tfi«e productions, wfiicli will bo hereafter 
sought for fis yaloable nitions of the times. A 

critical article from his pn, cm Macanlaj, in the 
Boston Miscellany for Fehnwr>% 1843, attracted 
coosiderahle attention. In Octol>er of that year, 
his lecture on the lives of Aiitfn»rs was deliver¬ 
ed before the Mercantile Library Association, 
and fmm that time he hiis been prominently be¬ 
fore the public as a critic and lecturer, in the 
leading journals, and at tlie chief lycxfums in tl^e 
country. He has iviritten in the Ki^tkAmerkan 
Mmiew, The Amenmn Eerim^ Ch ut an Erami- 
mr^ GrahamsMagtiziue^ and either journals, ex¬ 
tensive series of articles on the classical En^ish 
authors and historical Mc^raphical, and sodal 



topics, marked by their acute characterization and 
fertility of illostration, IBs lectures, embracing a 
amilar range of subjects, are philosophical in 
their texture, marked by nice discrimination, oc- 
caslimallj piling a favorite theory to the verge 
Gi paradox; Mid when tliereasoning faculties dT 
hkaodimee areexhausled, relieving thediscraeion 
by Ireeiwiit pcked anecdote, and pointed thmsts 
of wil and satire. 

He is greatly in request as a lecturer, has lec¬ 
tured more than a thousand times in the citi^ and 
towns of the middle and northern states, fi-om 
St. Louis to Bangor, has on numerous occasioi^ 
addressed the literary s<x*ieties of various Colleges, 
as Bnwii, Dartmouth, Amherst, the New York 
University; and in 1850 was tlu* Fourth of July 
orator betbre tlie city authorities of Boston. Two 
collections of his writings have been piibli&hed by 
Meairs. Ticknor dc Fields,— Ema^ and Eenienjos^ in 
two volumes, and Lectures on J:yulgects Connected 
Literatut e and Life, 

•EHK 6KKTOB OT WASHOPGIOX* 

This illmfericms man, at onee the worlds admira¬ 
tion and enigma, we are taught by a fine instinct to 
vwerate, and by a wrong opinion to migudge. The 
might of hfe character has taken strong hold upon 
the feelings of great masses of men, but in translat¬ 
ing this universal sentiment,into an intelligent form, 
the intellectiial element of his wonderful nature is 
as much depressed as the moral element is exalted, 
and e<»nsequently we are apt to misunderstand both. 
Mediocrity has a ImJ tnck of idealizing itself in 
eulcgMng him, and drags him down to its own low 
lev^ while aasdiHiig to lift Mm to the skiea How 
many times have we been told that he was not a 
man of gMiiwy hut a pen^in of “ excellent common 
sense,” of "admirable |udgittent,”of “ rare virtues;” 
and by a constant r^^etition of this odious cant, we 
have nearly sueceedw in divorcing comprehension 
fipm his senee, ins^ht from Ids jud^ent, force from 
his virtues, and Me from the man. Accordingly, in 
the panegyric of cold spirits, Washington disappears 
in a cloud of eommonplaeea; fn the rhodomontade 
of boiling patriots he expires in the agonies of rant. 
Now the sooner this bundle of mediocre talmts and 

♦ From an oraaon, “ WasMi^ton aid. thePriadplea tbe 
iKevolntion.” 


moral qualities, which its contrivers have the auda¬ 
city to call George Washington, is hissed out of ex¬ 
istence, the better it will be lor the cause of talent 
and the cause of morals; contempt of that is the 
beginning of wisdom. He hail no genius, it seems. 
O no! gei.ins, we must gupj>o«e, is the fjeeuliar and 
shining attribute of some orator, whc^ tongue can 
spout {patriotic 8]:)eeches, or some versifier, whose 
muse can **H«il Columbia,” but not of the man who 
supported states on his arm, and eairiod America in 
his brain. The madcap Charles Towi.&end, the mo¬ 
tion of whose pyrotechnic mind was like tlie whi 22 : 
of a hundred rockets, is a man of genius; but 
George Washington, raised up above the level of 
even emineiit statesmen, and with a nature moving 
with the still and orderly celerity of a planet round 
its sun,—he dwindles, in comparison, into a kind of 
angelic dunce. What is genius? Is it woith any¬ 
thing? Is splendid folly the measure of its inspira¬ 
tion ? Is wisdom its ba^ and summit,—that which 
it receiles from, or tends towards? And by what 
definition do you award the name to the creator of 
an epic, aiul deny it to the creator of a country ? 
On what principle is it to be lavished on him who 
sculptures in perishing marble, the image of possible 
excellence, and withheld from him who built up in 
hioffiself a transcei dant character, indestructible 
as tiie obligations of Duty, and beautiful as her 
rewards? 

Indeed, if by the genius of action you mean will 
enlightened by inteEigence, and intelligence ener- 
gfeed by will—if and insight be its character¬ 

istics, and influence its test,—and, especially, if gre^ 
oppose a cause proportionidt>ly great, that is, 
a vital, causative mind,—men is Washington most 
assuredly a naan of genius, and one whom no other 
American has equalled in Ae power of working m<> 
rally and naentafly on other minds. His genius, it 
is true, was of a peculhir kind, the genius of chai^- 
ter, of thought and the objects of thought, solidi¬ 
fied and concentrated into active faculty. He be¬ 
longs to that rare class of men,—rare as Homers 
and Miltons, nire as Platosand Newtons,—who have 
impressed their characters upon nations without 
pampering national vices. Such men have natures 
broad enough to include all the facts of a people’s 
practical life, and deep enough to discern the spirit¬ 
ual laws which underlie, animate, and govern those 
facts. Washington, in short, had that greatness of 
character which is the highest expression and last 
result of greatness of mind, for there is no method 
of building up character except through mind. In¬ 
deed, character like his is not built up, stone upon 
stone, precept upon precept, but grows up, through 
an actual contact of thought witli thin^,—the as¬ 
similative mind transmuting the impalimble but p<> 
tent spirit of public sentiment, and the life of visi¬ 
ble facts, and the power of spiritual laws, into indi¬ 
vidual life and power, so that their mighty eneigies 
put on personality, as it were, and act through one 
centraliziog human will. This process may not, if 
you please, make the great philosopher, or the great 
poet, but it does make the great waa,—^the man in 
whom thought and judgment seem identical with 
volition,—^the man whose vital expre^ion is not in 
words but deedsy—^the man whose sublime ideas is¬ 
sue necessarily in sublime acts, not in sublime art. 
It was becar^ Washington's character was thus 
cmnposed of the inmost substance and power of 
facts and prinei|^esv that men instinctively felt the 
perfect remity of hB coinpi5eh«sive manhood. This 
reality ewforcoi universal reflect, married strength 
to repos^ and threw into Ms face tliat commanding 
whieh made men of tshe speculative audaci¬ 
ty of mtd tiie luehi gatinB of Hamilton. 
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^Mr. Wliippl# resigned Ills powtlon in the 
Merchant's Exchange, licwtoe, in 1W», and has 
since pven his entire time to literary pursuits, 
ineliKling lectures and contrihutions to the lead¬ 
ing fK*ri<Kiirals. SeTeral series of these lectures, 
supplemented by mmt originai artiel^ have 
been published in late years. CMiwter ami 
Chamettrktk dedkated to the memory of 
Thomas Sterr King, af^ared in 1^#. Besides 
its etiMiys on character. In its eccentric, intellec*- 
tual, and heroic fomw, with pa-pers on the 
Anaericaii a^ tto Ei^i^ Mind, deliueatkais 
were given of wnch popalar men as Thackeray, 
Hawthorne, Everett, Agassiz, Washh^on, and 
Thomas Starr King. Th^ IJterfttnre iifthe Jgr af 
Efizafteth, a series originally delivered f^efore the 
Lowell Institute in 185*J, iras published ten years 
later. Tlie charaeteristk^ of the Elizal^ethan 
age of literature were depicted in sketches of its 
worthies, and its minor poets and dramatists. It 
contained, of course, paf^ers on Marlowe, Miakes- 
peare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Massinger, Ford, Spenser, Sidney, Raleigh, and 
Bacon, In 18T1 ^iwm and Its CmditimtM fol¬ 
lowed, also an enlarged edition of lAtemimre 
umd Life, The chief idea inculcated by Mr. 
MThippie in the former work was, ‘‘ that nothing 
really meceeds which is not based on reality; 
that sham, in a lai^e sense, is never successful; 
that in the life of the Individual, as In the more 
comprehensive life of the state, pretexMion is 
nothing and power Is everythli^.'' 

The works of Mr. Whipple have he^ recently 
poblished in nnlfomi voinmesEL In 1S7S he 
ace^ted the Iterary efitowiiip of Tim 01^ a 
new daily paper of Bofitoi, wMoh ho resign^' 
is &o year folowlng. 

cwaaAcrm— wm&m cBJutAcraa jjra 

CSiAEJlCTERlOTlC 

The nobler and most exhilarating objects of 
hnaian contemplation are those which exhibit 
human nature in its exalted aspects. €nr hearts 
instinctively throb and burn in sympathy with 
grand thoughts and brave actions radiated from 
great characters; for they give palptible form to 
ideals of conduct dowesiieated in all healthy imag¬ 
inations, and fulil prophecies uttered in the depths 
of all aspiring souls. They ore, in fact, what all 
men feel they #iyi6f I# be. They inspire our 
wwikaew by the energy of their strwgih; they 
sling onr pride by the ixopy of their elevation. 
Their Sights of ihonght and andacities of action, 
which so provokingiy mock oor wise laws and 
proper ways, and which seem to east ominous 
conjecture on the sanity of their minds, cannot 
blind us to the fact that it is we and not they who 
are unnatural; that nature, obstructed in common 
men, twisted into unnatural distortions, and only 
now and then stuttering into ideas, comes out in 
them freely, harmoniously, sublimely, all hinder- 
ances burnt away by the hot human heart and 
flaming human soul which glow unconsumed 
within them. They are, indeed, so filled with 
the wine of life, so charged with, the electricity 
of mind, — they have, in Fletcher’s fine extrava¬ 
gance, “so much man thrust into them,”—that 
manhood must force its way out, and demonstrate 
its innate grandeur and power. 


This iudest,ractibl© mtnhoofl, which thui toakta 
for Itself a clear and clean path through all iwi- 
pedimeuts, is coramonlj called Heroism, or genius 
in action, — genius that creatively clothes its as¬ 
cending tliougliis in tmigh thews and sinews, 
uplifts character to the level of ideas, and inipas- 
sionates soaring imagination intosettled purpose. 
The hero, therefore, with his intelligence all con¬ 
densed into will,—compelled to think in deeds, 
and find his language in events, — his creative 
energy «pi*iiding itself, not in making epics, but 
in making history. —and who thus brings his own 
fiery nature into immediate, invigorating contact 
With the nature of others, without the mediation 
of the mist of words, — k, of course, the object 
both of heartier love and of fiercer hatred tiitm 
those men of genius whose threatening thought 
is removed to the safe ideal distance of Art, Th« 
mean-minded, the little-hearted, and the pusillan¬ 
imous of soul instinctively recogniic him as their 
personal enemy; are scared and cowetl by th® 
swift sweep of his daring will, and wither in¬ 
wardly as they feel the maainous glance of his 
accusing eyes; and they accordingly intrencli 
themselves and their kind in economic maxims 
and small bits of detraction, in sneers, suspicions, 
cavils, scandals, in all the defences by which 
malice and stupidity shut out from themselves, 
and strive to shat out from others, the light that 
streams from a great and emancipating nature. 
We must clear away all this brushwood and un¬ 
dergrowth before the hero can be seen in his full 
proportions; and this will compel us to sacrifice 
remorselessly to him that type of human charac¬ 
ter which goes under the name of sneak. . . . 

Having thus ruled out the evidence of this car¬ 
icature and caricaturist of humanity against the 
reality of the heroic elememt in man, we may new 
proceed to its analysis and deseript ion. And first, 
it is neccMbry tO' s^mte fhal all vital ideds and fHsr- 
poses have their he^nning in senlimrals. Senti¬ 
ment is the Hving principle, the soitl, of IhongM 
and votition, delrraliilng the dirrcflon, giving the 
impetus, and cow^ltnting the force, of faculties. 
Heroism is no extewpe^re work of transleni im¬ 
pulse,— a rocket rushing fretfully up to disturb 
the darkness by which, after a moraeut’s insulting 
radiance, it is ruthlessly swallowed up, — but a 
steatly fire, which darts forth tongues of flame. 
It is no sparkling epigram of action, but a lumi¬ 
nous epic of character. It first appears in the 
mind as a mysterious but potent sentiment, work¬ 
ing below consciousness in the unsounded depths 
of individual being, and giving the nature it in¬ 
habits a slow, sure, upward temdeiicy to the noble 
and exalted in meditation and Growing 

with the celestial ntttriiifc«»t on which it foeds^ and 

f aiming strength as it g»ws, it gradually con- 
enses into conscious sentimenl. This sentimeni 
then takes the form of intelligence in pradoetive 
ideas, and the form of organisation in heroic 
character; so that, at the end, heart, intellect, 
and will are all kindled in one blaae, all united 
in one individuality, and all gush out in one pur¬ 
pose. The person thus becomes a living soul, 
thinking and acting with the rapidity of one who 
feels spiritual existence, with the audacity of one 
who obeys spiritual instincts, and with the intel¬ 
ligence of one who discerns spiritual laws. There 
is no break or flaw in the connection between the 
various parts of his nature, but a vital unity, in 
which intellect seems to have the force of will, 
and will the insight and foresight of intellect. 
There is no hesitation, no stopping half-way, in 
the pursuit of his lofty aim, partly because, Ms 
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elevation being fbe elevation of nature, he is not 
perched on a dizzy peak of thought, but is estab¬ 
lished on a table-land of character, and partly 
because there plays round the object he seeks a 
ligut and radiance of such strange, unearthly 
lustre, that his heart, smitten with love for its awful 
beauty, is drawn tow'ard it by an irresistible fasci¬ 
nation. Disappointment, discouragement, obsta¬ 
cles, drudgery, only sting his energies by opposi¬ 
tion or are glorified to his imagination as steps; for 
beyond them and through them is the Celestial City 
of his hopes, shining clear to the inner eye of his 
mind, tempting, enticing, urging him on through 
all impedimems, by the sweet, attractive force of 
its visionary charm I The eyes of such men, by 
the testimony of painters, always have the ex¬ 
pression of looking into distant space. As a re¬ 
sult of this unwearied spiritual energy and this 
ecstatic spiritual vision is the courage of the hero. 
He has no fear of death, because the idea of 
death is lost in his intense consciousness of life, 
—full, rich, exulting, joyous, lyrical life, — which 
ever asserts the immortality of mind, because it 
feels itself immortal, and is scornfully indifferent 
to that drowsy twilight of intellect into which 
atheism sends its unsubstantial spectres, and in 
which the whole flock of fears, terrors, despairs, 
weaknesses, and doubts scatter their enfeebling 
maxima of misanthropy, and insinuafe their 
ghastly temptations to suicide. One ray from a 
sunlike soul drives them gibbering bjick to their 
parent darkness; for 

“ Whatever craaty »orroTir saith, 

No life ttiat hreathei with human breath 
Hath ever truly ■wished for death. 

“Tis life of which our nerves are scant, 

0 life,—net death, — for which we pant, 

More life, and fuller, that we want I” 

This life of the soul, which is both light and heat, 
intelligence and power, — this swift-ascending in¬ 
stinct of the spirit to spiritual ideas and. laws, 
— this bold committal of self to something it 
values more thnn all the interests of self, — at¬ 
tests the presence of the heroic element by indi¬ 
cating an ideal standard of conduct. Let us now 
contemplate it in the scale of moral precedence, 
according as it fastens its upward glance on the 
idea of glory, or country, or humanity, or heaven. 
This will lead to a short consideration of the hero 
as a soldier, as a patriot, as a reformer, and as a 
saint. 

^yOCUfO KEN IJf HISTOBT — PROM STJCCBSS AND ITS 
CONDITIONS. 

In passing from the sphere of politics to the 
gerener region of literature, art, science, and phil¬ 
osophy, there is an increasing diflBculty in esti¬ 
mating youth by years and an increasing necessity 
to estimate it by qualities. One thing, however, 
is certain,—that the invention of new methods, 
the discovery of new truth, and the creation of 
new beauty, —intellectual acts which are among 
the most important of historical events, —all be¬ 
long to that thoroughly live condition of mind 
which we have called young. In this sense of 
youth, it may be said that Raphael, the greatest 
painter of moral beauty, and Titian, the greatest 
painter of sensuous beauty, were both almost 
equally young, though Raphael died at thirty- 
seven, while Titian was prematurely cut off by 
the plague when he was only a hundred These, 
of course, are the extreme cases. But, it may 
be asked, were not the greatest poems of the 


world, the Iliad*’ of Homer, the *‘Divina Com« 
media*’ of Dante, the ‘‘Paradise Lost” of Milton, 
the creations of comparative old age? The an¬ 
swer to tliis question is, that each was probably 
organized round a youthful conception, and all 
were coextensive with the whole growth and de¬ 
velopment of their creators. Thus, we do not call 
Milton old when he produced “Paradise Lo>t,” 
but when this mental growth was arrested; and 
accordingly “ Paradise Regained ” and “ Samson 
Agonistes,” works produced after his prime, are 
co-nparatively bleak and bare products of a with¬ 
ering imagination and a shrunken personality. 

But, confining the matter to the mere question 
of years, it may be said, that, allowing for some 
individual exceptions, the whole history of the 
human intellect will bear out the general asser¬ 
tion, that the power in which great natures cul¬ 
minate, and which fixes fatal limits to their loftiest 
aspirations, namely, that flashing conceptive and 
combining genius which fuses force and insight 
in one executive intelligence, which seizes salient 
points and central ideas, which darts in an in¬ 
stant along the whole line of analogies and rela¬ 
tions, which leaps with joyous daring the vast 
mental spaces that separate huddled facts from 
harmonizing laws,—that this power, to say the 
least, rarely grows after thirty-five or forty. The 
mental stature is then reached, though it may not 
dwindle and be dwarfed until long afterwards. 
Thus, Shakespeare completed “ Hamlet ” when 
he was about thirty-six. Mozart, the Shake¬ 
speare of composers, died at thirty-six. But 
why enumerate? Amid the scores of instances 
which must crowd into every mind, let us select 
five men, of especial historic significance, and 
who are commonly imaged to our minds with 
heads silvered over with age,— let us take Goethe 
in poetry, Newton in science, Bacon in philosophy,^ 
Columbus in discovery, Watt in mechanics. Now, 
how stand the facts ? The greatest works of 
Goethe were conceived and partly executed when 
he was a young man; and if age found him more 
widely and worldly wise, it found him weak in 
creative passion, and, as a poet, living on the 
interest of his youthful conceptions. Newton, in 
whose fertile and capacious intellect the dim, neb¬ 
ulous elements of truth were condensed by pa¬ 
tient thinking into the completed star, discovered 
the most universal of all natural laws, the law 
of gravitation, before he was twenty-five, though 
an error of observation, not his own, prevented 
him from demonstrating it until he was forty. 
Bacon had “vast contemplative ends,” and had 
taken “all knowledge for his province,” had 
deeply meditated new methods and audaciously 
doubted old ones, before the incipient beard had 
begun timidly to peep from his youthful chin. 
The great conception of Columbus sprang from 
the thoughts and studies of his youth ; and it 
was the radiance shed from this conception which 
gave him fortitude to bear the slow martyrdom 
of poverty, contempt, and sickness of heart, which 
embittered the toiling years preceding its late 
realization. The steam-engine was invented by 
James Watt before he was thirty; but then Watt 
was a thinker from his cradle. Everybody will 
recollect his grandmother’s reproof of what she 
called his idleness, at the time his boyish brain 
was busy with meditations destined to ripen in 
the most marvellous and revolutionizing of all in¬ 
dustrial inventions,— an invention which, of itself 
alone, has given Great Britain an additional pro¬ 
ductive power equal to ten millions of workmen, 
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at the cost of only a halfpenny a day, —an inven¬ 
tion which supplies the motive power by which a 
single county in England is enabled to produce 
fabrics representing the labor of twenty-one mil¬ 
lions of men, — an invention which, combined 
with others, annually, in England, weaves into 
cloth a length of cotton thread equal to fifty-one 
times the distance between the earth and the sun, 
five thousand millions of miles, — an invention 
which created the wealth by which England was 
enabled to fight or subsidize the whole continent 
of Europe from 1793 to 1815, and which made 
that lof'g war really a contest between the des¬ 
potic power of Napoleon Bonaparte and the pro¬ 
ductive genius of James Watt. All this vast and 
teeming future was hidden from the good grand¬ 
mother, as she saw the boy idling over the tea¬ 
kettle. “ James,” she said, “ I never saw such 
an idle young fellow as you are. Do take a book 
and employ yourself usefully. For the last half- 
hour you have not spoken a single word. Do you 
know what you have been doing all this time? 
Why, you have taken off, and replaced, and taken * 
off* again, the teapot lid, and you have held alter¬ 
nately in the steam, first a saucer and then a 
spoon; and you have busied yourself in examin¬ 
ing and collecting together the little drops formed 
by the condensation of the steam on the surface 
of the china and the silver. Now are you not 
ashamed to waste your time in this disgraceful 
manner ? ” Was ever idleness so productive be¬ 
fore? 

C7FIA.RLES "WHiKINS WEBBER 
"Was born on the 29th May, 1819, at Russelville, 
Kentucky. His inotfier, Agnes Maria W’'ebber, 
was the daughter of General John Tannehill, and 
niece of the Hon. William Wilkins, both of Pitts¬ 
burg. General Tannehill had served with dis¬ 
tinction as an officer of the Revolution. His 
eldest stm, Wilkins Tannehill, is known as the 
author of a book entitled Sket<^is9 of' the Eutory 
of Liiermture from the Earliest Period to the 
Peniml of Letters in the Mfteenth Century f re¬ 
markable for its varioas r«^ing and the spirit 
which animates it, and the singularity of its pro¬ 
duction at an early date west of the Alleghanies. 
The Preface modestly states the author’s design, 
Prepared during inteiwals of occasional leisure 
from the duties of an employment little congenial 
with literary pursuits, and without any oppor¬ 
tunity for consulting estensire libraries, it aspires 
only to the character of sketches, without pre¬ 
tending to be a complete histoiy. It is an 
attempt by a ‘ backwoodsman,’ to condense and 
comprise within a narrow compass, the most j)ro- 
minent and interesting events, connected with 
the progress of literary and scientific improve¬ 
ment, from the earliest period through a long 
succession of ages, and amidst a great variety of 
circumstances.” As such it is an exceedingly 
creditable production. Its author was al-^o for 
many years editor of the Nashville Herald, the 
first Olay-Whig paper ever published in Tennessee. 
This learned, modest, and useful man, having 
spent the greater portion of his life in close and 
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unremitting literary labors, became blind late 
in life, and died in 1858. It is understood that 
his most valuable researches have been in the 
field of American antiquities. 

The grandfather, General Tannehill, having 
met with heavy reverses of fortune, died leaving 
his family comparatively helpless. In this strait 
they found a home in the house of a brother of 
his wife, Charles Wilkins of Lexington, a wealthy 
and generous gentleman, whose memory is 
warmly cherished by the older families of that 
portion of Kentucky. The children were educat¬ 
ed with great care, and the daughters grew up to 
be accomplished women. After the death of 
their uncle they removed with their mother to 
Nashville, to reside with her eldest son, Wilkins 
Tannehill. Here the eldest daughter married, 
and on her removing to the new town of Hop¬ 
kinsville, Ky., was accompanied by her young 
sister Agnes, who became the wife of a physician 
from North Kentucky, Doctor Augustine Web- 
uer. 

Of this marriage 0, W. Webber was the second 
child, and first son. For forty years past Dr. 
Webber has stood prominent in his profession in. 
South Kentucky, and has been noted as an intel¬ 
ligent, liberal and devoted churchman and 
Whig. 

It is, however, to his mother, a lady of great 
beauty of character, that 0. AV. Webber is most 
indebted for his early tastes. The education 
which her son received as the companion of 
her artistic excursions, for she possessed a natural 
genius for art, into the natural world, determined 
in a great measure the character of his future 
pursuits. 

His early life, to his nineteenth year, was spent 
in miseeltoeous study and the sports of the field, 
when, after the death of his mother, we find him 
wandering upon the troubled frontier of Texas. 
He soon becWe associated with tlie celebrated 
Colonel Jack Hays, Miijor Chevalier, Fitzgerald, 
&c., whose names are noted as forming the nucleus 
around which the famous Ranger Organization 
was constituted. After several years spent here, 
in singular adventures—^many of which have 
been given to the world in his earlier books, 
Old Eiehs the Guide^ Shot in the Eye^ and Gold 
Mines of the Gila —he returned to his family in 
Kentucky. He now further prosecuted his study 
of medicine, upon which he had originahj 
entered with the design of making it his profes¬ 
sion. * 

Becoming, however, deeply interested in contro¬ 
versial matters during a period of strong religious 
excitement which prevailed throughout the whole 
country, he entered the Princeton Theological 
Seminary as a candidate for the ministry. He, 
however, remmned there but a short time. 

From this time, bis pen was to be bis sole 
dependence. He bad already tried its point 
in an article which appeared in the Nassau 
Monthly, which was edited by a committee of 
students. This paper w^as called ‘^Imagination, 
and the Soul,” and had attracted considemble 
attention both in the College and in the Semi¬ 
nary. 

Arrived in New York, his first night was spent 
at “ Minnie’s Land,” the residence of Audnbon, 
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ivlioso acqnaintance lie had previously f(>iTned 
clnring- the last R(K‘ky Mountain tour of the old 
NTaturalist, for vrliose character, from a similarity 
of histes, he had nourished a ino>t enthusiastic 
admiration. He listened to the counsel of the 
venerable sage Tvith affectionate res})ect. Among 
other thing-j^ Audubon urged up< n him to dedi¬ 
cate the best years of his life to the study of the 
natural historj’ of South America, which he only 
regretted the want of years to grapple with. 





Finding himself at Kew York utterly without 
acquaintances who could aid him, he resolved 
upon introilucing himself, and a manuscript which 
lie had prepared, to Mr. Bryant the poet, for 
w’hom he had conceived from his writings a high 
personal admiration, which vfas fully confirmed, 
by his interview. He found Mr. Bryant at the 
office of the Evening Post; the poet smiled upon 
hfe eager enthusiasm, a self-confidence which had 
in it a touch of despair, and kept his manuscript 
for perusal. The result, the next day, was a 
letter of introduction to Winchester the publisher, 
who immediately engaged from the young 'vvHter 
g series of papers on Texan Adventure” to be 
published in Ms flourishing newspaper, the Hew 
World. 

On the failure of Winchester in his bold but 
rash conflict with the Harpers, Mr, Webber was 
again thrown out of employment, but was soon 
engaged in writing a number of sketches and 
other papers for the Democratic Review, The 
most important of these was called Instinct, Rea¬ 
son, and Imagination, and published under the 
sobriquet of 0. Wilkens Eiini. About this 
time, the story of tlie Shot in the Eye, one of the 
best known of his productions, was written. 

The manuscript was delivered to Mr. O'Sulli¬ 
van, and after being in his possession for sevenil 
months, was misplaced and lost sight of by him, 
and, after a long search, supposed to be irrecovera¬ 
bly lost. The story was then re-written for the 
Whig Review, and appeared in its second num¬ 


ber. But having been unexpectedly found by 
Mr. O’SuHivun, it wixs published simultaneously 
in the Democratic Review, without the knowledge 
of Mr. Webber. 

His connexion with the Whig Review as as¬ 
sociate editor and joint proprietor, continued for 
over two years, in which time the magazine ran 
np to an unprecedented circulation for one of its 
class. 

The Shot in the Eye, Charles Winterfield 
Papei*s, Adventures upon the Frontiers of Texas 
and Mexico, with a long paper on Hawthorne, 
are the principal articles by him which will be 
remembered by the earlier readers of the Review, 
although a great amount of critical and other 
miscellaneous matter was comprised within the 
sum of his editorial labors. 

About this time, Mr. Webber was a contributor 
to the early numbers of the Literary World of 
papers on Western Life and Hatural History. 

He contracted also with the Sunday Despatch, 
which was jnst then commencing, for the story 
of Old Eicl's the Gvide, which A>r more than 
three months occupied the columns of that pa¬ 
per. The copyright of this story was finally sold 
to the Harpers for two hundred dollars. 

Mr. Webber’s next enterprise was one on a 
mammoth scale, projected by him in connexion 
with the two sons of John J. Audubon, the orni^ 
thologist. The design was to issue a magnificent 
monthly of large size, to be illustrated in each 
number by a splendid copperplate colored en¬ 
graving, t^en a series of unpublished pic¬ 
tures by the elder Audubon, and to be edited by 
Mr. Webber. Only the first number was ever 
completed, and it was never published, owing to 
the many discouragements growing ont of the pro¬ 
tracted illness of John Woodhonse Audubon, and 
his immediate departure, while convalescing, with 
a view to the permanent restoration of his ht alth, 
by overland travel to California. The immense 
expense which it was found would attend the 
prosecution of the work had also its effect in 
deten-ing its issue. Among the contributors to 
this first number were Hawthorne, Whipple, 
Headley, Street, Constable, Wallace, <fec. The 
leading paper, Bangles and Art, was by Mr. W^eb- 
ber. 

In the meantime he continued to write occa¬ 
sionally for the Democratic Review, Graliam’s 
Magazine, &c. In March, 1849, simultaneously 
with the discovery of gold in California, appeared 
the Gold Mines oj the Gila, all but a few con¬ 
cluding chapters of which he Lad written several 
yeaJfe previously. This work was considered by 
the author rather as a voluminous prospectus of 
an enterprise of exploration to the gold region, 
once attempted during his Texan experiences, 
and now again projected in the Centralia Ex¬ 
ploring Expedition, than as a formal book. To 
the chivalrous appeal, dedicated to the ladies of 
America, and addressed to its young men for 
their cooperation in the dangerous effort to re¬ 
solve by examination the mystery of the unknown 
region lying between the river G-ilaand the Colo¬ 
rado of the West, there was a ready response. 
The required number of young men from all parts 
of the country had expressed their readiness to 
participate in the enterprise, under the leadership 
of Mr. Webber. Preparations were very far ad- 
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Tanced, and the jwimey to Kew Orleans com¬ 
menced, when, on arri\ing at Washington, he 
was met by the news of the loss of all the horses 
of the expedition, which had been collected at 
Corpus Christi to await their arrival. The Ca- 
manches carried off every animal, and, as they 
had been collected fmin the mountains at great 
trouble and as peculiarly adapted for this service, 
the loss proved irretrievable. The news of the 
ravages of the cholera along the wliole line of the 
South-western border completed the defeat of 
the pn>|ected rendezvous. 

Mr. Webber instantly commenced a new move¬ 
ment, by which he hoped to effect this purix)se. 
The experiences of th^ year of the utter insuf¬ 
ficiency of the means of transportation across 
the great desert to the gold regions, as limited to 
the horse, ox, and mule, of the country, offered 
an opening for urging upon the government the 
project of employing the African and Asiatic 
camel for such purposes. The vast endurance, 
capacity burden, and speed, together with the 
singular frugality of this animal, seemed to him 
to indicate its introduction as the great deside¬ 
ratum of service in the South-west This object 
has been assiduously pursued by Mr. Webber 
since 1849, and it may be mentioned as an in¬ 
stance of his perseverance, that he succeeded in 
obtaining from the legislature of New York in 
1854 a charter for the organization of a camel 
company, and that the Secretary of War warmly 
recommended the project to Congress in an of¬ 
ficial report. 

In the meantime, the literary labors of Mr. 
Webber have by no means been suspended. His 
marriage, which occurred in Boston in 1849, had 
furnished him with an artistic collaborator in his 
wife. With her asfustanee, as the artist of many 
of its abundant illu^rations, the first volume or 
The Hunter HaturaZut wa^ completed, and pub¬ 
lished in the fall of 1851. In spite of a serious 
illness, he published three volumes within the 
next two years: Spiritual Yampirismy and Tales 
of the Southern Border^ in 1852; Wild Scenes 
and Song Birds^ the second volume of The 
Hunter Sfaturalist^ in 1853. 

Mr. Webber’s style is full, rapid, and impulsive, 
combining a healthy sense of animal life and out- 
of-door sensation, with inner poetical reliection. 
His narrative is borne along no less by his mental 
enthusiasm than by the lively action of its stirring 
Western themes. As a critic, many of his papers 
have shown a subtle perception with a glowing 
reproduction of the genius of his author. 

In the winter of 1855-6, Mr. Webber. left 
New York to join the forces of Captain Williarn 
Walker, then endeavoring to maintain himself 
as a military adventurer in Central America 
He took part with the forces of Walker in the 
battle of Rivas, and fell in some chance ren¬ 
contre or ambuscade incidental to that engage¬ 
ment. He was in his thirty-seventh year. His 
descriptions of wild border-life, and his enthu¬ 
siasm for natural history, exhibited in various 
volumes, we have already fully set forth. 

tL KiGHT HtruT m raamrcxY—yaoM wiij> sckkes and wild 

HUNTERS. 

Now the scene has burst upon us through an open¬ 
ing of the trees!—^There they are! Negroes of all 
degrees, size, and age, and of dogs— 


Hiastifi; ^eyhonnd, mongrel grim. 

Hound or simniel, brack or lyra. 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail 

All are there, in one conglomerate of active, noisy 
confusion. W hen iiidicatioiis of the hurrietl approach 
of our company are perceived, a great accession to 
the hubbub is coiisequeiitiaL 

Old Sambo sounds a shriller note upon his horn, 
the dogs rise from independent howls to a si nulta- 
neous yell, and along with all the young half-tiaked 
darkies rush to meet us. The women coiue to the 
doors with their bhiziiig lamps lifted above their heads, 
that they may get a look at the ^‘youi ig masters,” and 
we, shouting with excitement, and blinded by the 
light, plunge stumbli ig through the meeting current 
of dogs and young negroes, into the midst of the ga¬ 
thering party. Here we are suddenly arrested by a 
sort of awe as we find ourselv^ in the presence of 
old Sambo. Tlie young dc^ leap upon us with their 
dirty fore-paws, but we merely push aside their ca¬ 
resses, for old Sambo and his old dog Bose are the 
two centres of our a Imiration and interest. 

Old Sambo is the ** Mighty Hunter before”—fhe 
moon / of all tliat r^on. He is seamed and scarred 
with the pitiless siege of sixty winters! Upon all 
matters appertaining to such hunts, his word is “ lawy** 
while the ** tongue” of his favorite and ancient friend 
Bose is recog.lised as In our young imar- 

ginations, the two are respectfully identified. 

Old Sambo, with his blanket “ roundabout”—^his 
eow’s-horn trumpet slung about his shoulders by a 
tow string—his bare head, with its greyish fleece of 
wool—^the broad grin of complacency, showing his 
yet sound white teeth—and rolling the whites of his 
eyes .beiiiguantly over the turmoil of the scene— 
was to us the higher prototype of Bose, He, with 
the proj>er slowness of dignity, accepts the greet of 
our patting caresses, with a formal wagging of the 
tail, which seems to say—“ O, I am used to this I” 
while, when the young dogs leap upon him with ob¬ 
streperous fawnings, h^e will correct them into pro¬ 
priety with stately snarling. They knew him for 
tiieir leader!—tliey should be more respectful! 

Now old Sambo becomes patronizing to as is 
necessary and proper in our new relations! From 
his official position of cqmmander-in-chief, he soon 
reduces the chaos around*us into something like sub- 
leetion, and then in a little time comes forth the 
lorm of our nighfs march. A few stout young men 
who have obeyed his summons have gathered around 
him from the different huts of the Quarter—^some 
with axes, and others with torches of pine and bark. 
The dogs become more restless, and we more excited, 
as these indices of immediate action appear. 

Now, with a long blast from the cow's horn of 
Sambo, and a deafening clamor of all sizes, high and 
low—^from men, women, children, and dogs, we take 
up the line of march for the woods. Sambo leads, of 
course. We are soon trailing after him in single file, 
led by the glimmer of the torches far ahead. 

Now the open ground of the plantation has been 
passed, and as we approach the deep gloom of the 
bordering forest— 

Those perplexed woods, 

The nodding horror of whose shady hrows 
Threats the forlorn and wandering passenger— 

even the yelpings of the excited dogs cease to be 
heard, and they dash on into the darkness as if they 
were going to work—while we with our joyous 
chattering subsided into silence, enter these long- 
drawn aisles” with a sort of shiver; the torches 
showing, as we pass in a dim light, the trees—their 
huge trunks vaulting over head into the nig^ht, with 
here and there a star shining like a gem set into their 
tall branching capitals—while on either side we look 
into depths of blackness as unutterably dreary to us 
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aathonglits of death and nothingness. Oh, it was in 
half trembling wonder then, we crowded, trampling 
on the heels of those before, and, when after awhile 
the rude young negroes would begin to laugh aloud, 
we felt that iu some sort it was profane. 

But such impressions never lasted long in those 
daya Every other mood and thought gives way to 
the novelty and contagious excitement of adventure. 
We are soon using our lungs as merrily as the rest. 
The older dogs seem to know perfectly, from the di¬ 
rection taken, what was the game to be pursued for 
the night. Had we gone up by the old field where 
the Persimmon trees grow, they would have under¬ 
stood that “ possums” were to be had; but as old 
Sambo led off through the deep woods towards the 
swamps, it said “ coons” to them as plain as if they 
had been Whigs of 1840. 

The flush of blood begins to subside as we pene¬ 
trate deeper into the wood, and as we hear old 
Sambo shout to his staff officers and immediate rear 
guard, Hush dat "ar jawing, you niggers, dar,” we 
take it for granted that it is a hint, meant not to be 
disrespected by us, that silence is necessary, lest we 
should startle the game too soon and confuse the 
dogs. 

All is silence now, except the rustle of our tramp 
over the dried autumn leaves, and occasional patter 
of the feet of a dog who ranges near to our path. 
Occasionally a white dog eom^ suddenly out of the 
darkness into view and disappears as soon, leaving 
our imagination startled as if some curious sprite had 
come ** momently” from out its ^ent haunts to peep 
at m Then we will hear the rustlirg of some rapid 
thing behind us, and looking round, see nothing; 
then spring aside with a nervous bound and flutter¬ 
ing pulse, as some black object brushes by our legs 
—“ jS'othin' but dat dog. Nigger Trirabush,” chuckles 
a darkie, who observed us—but the couplet,— 

And the kelpie must flit from the hlack’hogpit. 

And the brownie nmst not tarry, 

flashes across our memory from the romance of su¬ 
perstition, with the half shudder that is the accom¬ 
paniment of such dreamy Images. 

Hark, a dog opens—another, then another I We 
are still in a moment, listening—nil eyes are turned 
upon old Sambo, the oracle. He only pauses for a 
minute. 

“ Hem’s de pups—ole dogs aint dnr I” A pause, 
“ Pshaw, nothin but a ole har!”—and a long, loud 
blast of the horn sounds the recall. 

We move on—and now the frosty night air has 
become chilly, and we begin to feel that we have 
something to do before us. Our legs are plied too 
lustily on the go-ahead principle for us to have time 
to talk. The young dogs have ceased to give tongue; 
for like unruly children they have dashed off in chase 
of what came first, and as the American hare (“ Le- 
pm Ainericanus^') is found nearly everywhere, it was 
the earliest object. 

Just when the darkness is m«5t deep, and the 
sounds about our way most hushed, up wheels the 
silver moon, and with a mellowed glory overcomes 
the night. The weight of darkness has been lifted 
from us, and we trudge along more cheerily! The 
dogs are making wider ranges, and we hear nothing 
of them. The silence weighs upon us, and old Sambo 
gives an occasional wlioop of encouragement. We 
would like, too, to relieve our lungs, but he says, 
“nobody mus holler now but dem dat de dog knows: 
make ’em bother I” We must perforce be quiet; for 
“ de dog^ means Bose, and we must be deferential to 
his humors! 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, it h«Is been for miles, and 
not a note from the dogs. We are beginning to be 
fatigued; our spirits sink, and we have visions of 


the warm room and bed we have deserted at home. 
The torches are burning down, and the cold, pale 
moon-light is stronger than that they gi ve. One after 
another the youi gdogs come panting back to us, and 
fall Inzily into our wake. “ Hai g coon hunts in ge¬ 
neral !—this is no joke; all cry and im wool!” 

Hiirk! a deep-mouthed, distant bay ! The sound 
is electrical; our impatience and fatigue are gone! 
All ears and eyes, we crowd- around old Sambo. 
Tlie oracle attitudinizes. He leans foiward with one 
ear turned towards the earth in the direction of the 
sound. Breathlessly we gaze upon him. Hark! 
another bay; another; then several join in. The 
old man has been unconsciously soliloquizing from 
the first sound. 

“Golly, dat’s nigger Trim!” in an under tone; 
“ he know de coon!” Next .sound, “ Hat’s a pup; 
shaw!” Pause. “ Hat’s a pup, agin I Oh, niggers, 
jio coon dar!” 

Lifting his outspread hand, which he brings down 
with a loud slap upon his thigh; “ Yah I yah ! dat’s 
ole Music; look out, niggers!” Then, as a hoarse, 
low bay comes booming to us through a pause, he 
bounds into the air with the eaperish agility of a 
colt, and breaks out in ecstasy, “Whoop! whoop! 
dat’s do ole dog; go my Bose!” Then striking hur¬ 
riedly through the brush in the direction of the 
sounds, we only hear from him again, 

“Yah! yah! yah! dat’s a coon, niggers! Bose 
dar!” And away we imsh as fast as we can scramble 
through the underbrush of the thick wood. The 
loud burst of tbe whole pack opening together, 
drowns even the noise of our progress. 

The cry of a full pack is maddening music to the 
hunter. Fatigue is forgotten, and obstacles are no¬ 
thing. On we go; yelling in chorus with the dogs. 
Our direction is towards the swamp, and tliey are 
fast hurrying to its fastnesses. But what do weeare! 
Briars and logs; the brush of dead trees; plunges 
half leg deep into the watery mire of boggy places 
are alike disregarded. The game is up I llurrah! 
hurrah! we must be in at the death I fcio we scurry, 
led by the maddening ehorus— 

—^while the babbling echo mocks tbe bounds. 

Suddenly the reverberations die away. Old 
Sambo halts. When we get into ear-shot the only- 
word we- hear is “ Tree’d!” This from the oracle is 
sufficient. We have another Iong scramble, in which 
we are led by the monotonous baying of a single dog. 

We have reached the place at last all breathless. 
Our torches have been nearly extinguished. One of 
the young dogs is seated at the foot of a tree, and 
looking up, it bays incessantly. Old Sambo pauses 
for awhile to survey the scene. The old dogs are 
circling round and round, jumping up against the 
side of every tree, smelling as high as they can reach. 
They are not satisfied, and Sambo waits for his tried 
oracles to solve the mystery. He regard them stea¬ 
dily and patiently for awhile; then steps forward 
quickly, and beats off the young dog who had “ lied” 
at the “ tree.” 

The veterans now have a quiet fiehl to themselves, 
and after some further delay in jumping up the sides 
of the surrounding trees, to find the scent, they 
finally open in full bui*st upon the trail. Old Sambo 
exclaims curtly, as we set off in the new chase, 

' “ Hat looks like coon! hut cats is about /” 

Now the whole pack opens again, and we are off 
after it. We all understand the allusion to the cats, 
for we know that, like the raccoon, this animal en¬ 
deavors to baffle the dogs by running some distance 
up a tree, and then springing off upon another, and 
so on until it can safely descend. The young dogs 
take it for granted that he is in the first tree, while 
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tlie older ones sweep circling rotind and ronnd 
until they are coiiTinced that the animal has not 
escaped. They thus bafSe the common trick which 
they have learned through long experience, and 
recovering the trail of escape, renew the ehase. 

Under or-linary circumstances we would already 
have been sufficiently exhausted, but the magnetism 
of the scene lifts our feet as if they had been shod 
with wings. Another weary scnimble over every 
provoking obstacle, and the solitary baying of a dog 
IS heard again winding up the “ cry/' 

When we reached the ** tree” tliis time, and find 
it is another “ feint.” we are entirely disheartened, 
and all this excitement and fatigue of the night re¬ 
acting upon us leaves us utterly exhausted, and dis¬ 
inclined to budge one foot further. Old Sambo 
comes up—he has watched with an astute phiz the 
movements of the dogs for some time. 

“ Thought dat ware a ole coon from de fust! Dat’s 
a mighty ole coon!” with a dubious shake of his 
head. “ Ole coon nebber run dat long!” Another 
shake of the heal, and addressing himself to his 
“ staff:” Ole coon nebber run’ed dis fur, niggers!” 
Then turning to us—Massas, dat a cat!—^^tairit no 
coon!” 

The dogs break out again, at the same moment, 
and with peculiar fierceness, in full cry. **Gome 
’long, niggers!—maby dat’s a coon—maby ’taint!” 
and off he starts again. 

We are electrified by the scenes and sounds once 
more, and “follow, still follow” foigettiug every¬ 
thing in the renewed hubbub and excitement. Wea¬ 
rily now we go again over marsh and quagmire, bog 
and pond, rushing through vines, and thickets, and 
dead limbsw Ah, what glimpses have we of our cozy 
home during this wild ehase! Now our strength is 
gone—we are chilled, and our teeth chatter—ttie 
moon seems to be the centre of cold as the sun is of 
heat, and its beams strike us like arrows of ice. Yet 
the cry of the dogs is onward, and old Sambo and 
his staff yell on ! 

Suddenly there is a paise! the dogs are silent, and 
we hold up I “ is it all lost I” we exclaim, as we 
stagger, with our bruised and exhausted limla, to a 
seat upon an old log- The stillness is as d^'p as 
midnight—^the owl trikes the watch with his too- 
whool Hah! that same hoarse, deep bay which 
first electrified us comes booming again through the 
stillness. 

“ Yah! yah! dat ole coon am done for I Bose got 
he, niggers—Gemiueii, come on!” 

The inspiring announcement, that Boee had 
tree'd at last, is balm to all our wounds, and we 
follow in the hurry-scurry rush to the tree. Arrived 
there, we find old Bose on end barking up a great 
old oak, while the other dogs lie panting around. 
“ Dare he am,” says old Sambo. “ Make a fire, nig¬ 
gers!” There is but a single stump of a torch left; 
but in a little while they have collected dried wood 
enough to kiiitlle a great bhize. 

“ Which niggeris gwine to climb dat tree sajs 
old Sambo, looking round inquiringly. Nobody an- 
Bwera The insinuatioiis he had thrown out, that it 
mighthQB. cat, have had their effect upon the younger 
darkies. Sambo waits, in dignified silence, for an 
answer, and throwing off liis horn, with an indignant 
gesture, he says,— 

“You d— n pack of chicken-gizzards, niters!— 
climb de tree myself!” and straightway the wiry 
old man, with the activity of a boy, springs against 
the huge trunk, and commences to ascend the tree. 

Bose gives an occasional low yelp ns he looks after 
his master. The other dogs sit with upturned noses, 
and on restless haunches, as they watch his ascent. 

Nothing is heard for some time, but the fall of dead 
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branches and bark which he throws down. The fire 
blazes high, and the darkness about us, beyond its 
light, is impenetrated even by the moon. We stand 
in eager groups watching his ascent. He is soon lost 
to our view amongst the limbs; yet we watch on 
until our necks ache, while the eager dogs fi<!get on 
their haunches, and emit short yelps of impatience. 
We see him, against the moon, far up amongst the 
uppermost forks, creeping like a beetle, up, still up! 
We are all on fire—the whole fatigue and all the 
bruises of the ehase forgotten! our fire crackles and 
blazes fiercely as our impatience, and sends quick 
tongues of light, piercing the black throng of forest 
sentinels about us. 

Suddenly the topmost branches of the great oak 
b^n to shake, and seem to be lashing the face of the 
moon. 

“ De cat I de cat 1 look out down dar!” The dogs 
burst into an eager howl I He is shaking him off! 
A dark object comes thumping down into our midst, 
and shakes the ground with its fall. The eager dogs 
rush npon it! but we saw the spotted thing with the 
electric flashing of its eyes. Yells and sputtering 
screams—the howls of pain—^the gnashing g^wls of 
assault—the dark, tumbling struggle that is rolled, 
with its fierce clamors, out from our fire-light into 
the dark shadows of the wood, are all enough to 
madden us. 

We all rush after the fray, and strike wildly into 
its midst with the clubs and dead limbs we have 
snatchetl, when one of the body-guards happens to 
think of his axe, and with a single blow settles it! 

All is over I We get home as we may, and about 
the time 

-the dapple grey coursers of the mom 

Beat up the light with their bright silver hooft, 

And chase it through the sky, 

we creep cautiously into our back window, and sleep 
not the less profoundly for our fatigue, that we have 
to charge our late hour of rising, next day, upon 
Bacon or the Iliad, instead of the “ Night Hunt” 

HENEY AUGUSTUS WISE. 

Henry A. Wise, the son of George Stuart Wise, 
an officer of the United Stotes Navy, was born at 
Brooklyn, New York, in Mny, 1819. He is de¬ 
scended on bis father’s side from an old English 
royalist family, several of whom ^were taken 
prisoners after the Penruddock rebellion,” and- 
sent to Virginia about the year 1665. 

.»At the age of fourteen, young Wise, through the 
influence of his cousin, a later governor of Vir¬ 
ginia, was appointed a midshipman, and received 
his first baptism in salt water under the auspices 
of Captain John Percival, the Jack Percy of his 
“ Tales for the Marines,” with whom he served for 
five years. Many of the scenes portrayed in Ms 
recent sketches were no doubt derived from Ms 
early experiences. 

After passing his examination, he served in the 




naval squadron on the coasts of Plorida during the 
Seminole war; and later on his promotion to 
a lieutenantcy, in the Pacific, in California and 
Mexico during the war. On his return to the 
United States he married the daughter of the 
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Hon. Edward Everett. In 1855 he completed a 
cruise in the Mediterranean, where he tilled the 
part of flag-lieutenant to the squadron. 

In 1849 Lieut. Wise published Gringosj* 
The title of tlie book is taken from the epithet 
used in Culifornia and Mexico to describe the de¬ 
scendants of the Anglo-Saxon race, and is nearly 
equivalent to that of Greerihorji in our own lan¬ 
guage. As far as concerns the author, however, 
never was the epithet more misapplied; for in the 
varied scenes and adventures he describes, he is 
entirely au fait; and whether on ship or ashore, 
“ chasing the wild deer” or being chased by the 
grizzly bear, shooting brigands or dancing fan¬ 
dangoes, swiinniing with the Sandwich Island 
girls or ''doctoring” interesting young ladies in 
fits, he is equally at home. Style,” says Buffon, 
is the man himseltV’ and we could not have a 
truer picture of the gay and gallant young officer 
than he has given in his book. 

Los Gringos was followed in 1855 by Tale&for 
a lively, sjjirited volume of adventure, 
humorous, .'^ntimental, and melodramatic, on ship- 
hoard, ofl* the coast of Africa, and in Rio Janeiro. 
Smlprs, pirates, slavers, smugglei-s, senoritas, cay¬ 
mans, boa constrictoi-s, all bear a part in the con¬ 
duct of an amusing series of adventures, some of 
which are sufficiently marvellous to try the faith 
of the proverbially easy of belief class of the 
service to whom they are especially addressed. 

Lieut. Wise possesses a keen eye for the humor¬ 
ous and the picturesque, and writes in an off hand 
and spirited style. We present one of the scenes 
of his sketches. A party of desperadoes, with 
whom bloody encountei*s have previously taken 
place, are surpri>ed by a detachment from the 
H. S. corvette Juniata. 

JJSr ATTACK—FROM TALES FOE THE MAErNTES. 

Mr. Spuke at this epoch was busy on a little tour 
of inspection, around the enrgoes of the lighters, 
ptmchiiig his steel-like knuckles into the sacks of 
sugar, dipping his claws of fingei'S into the bung 
holes of the ‘pijujs of rum to t^t the strength by 
sucking his digits afterwards, then smelling pinches 
and handfuls of coffee berries, in all which business 
pursuits he appeared quite at home. Upon his own 
boat coming on shore again with his copper treasure, 
he joined the Maltese, and with the assistance of the 
boy and the black oarsman, the bags were carried up 
about fifty yards on the beach, midway between the 
water and the cane huts. 

This was no sooner effected than a signal was given 
to the cornet, and down from their concealment in 
the bushes ran the squad of sojers, while the fat 
officer, rushing up, laid his hand on the blue coat 
with bright brass buttons, which hung over the back 
of Mr. Spuke. This was the first intimati6n that 
individual had of the ambuscade; but, jerking him¬ 
self free, he exclaimed,— 

“ By spikes 1 what on airth air yu abeout ?” The 
suddenness and violence of the movement nearly 
twitched the officer off his legs. 

When Mr. Spuke glanced round, and beheld the 
militia, with their bayonets at a charge, he seemed 
to recover himself at once; and striding over the 
sacks of metal, with his legs wide apart, he said,— 
WaJ, ye darifd Portingees, what air ye up tu ? 


* Los Gringos; or, An Inside Yiew of Mexico and California, 
■with Wanderings in Peru, Chili, and Polyno^ Baker and 
Scribner. 12mo'. pp. 468. 


'This here is my property, and ther custom-house 
permits is right and reg’lar—ask them dons theer— 
all honist folks—no idee on gittin quit of payin the 
fees.” 

Here he beckoned to the factors, who, with Mag, 

I came to the spot; and tiiere they stood, in a lump, 
just as the cutter of the Flirt was dashed alongside 
of the schooner. 

I could not have stood it any longer; but just 
then Hazy exclaimed, “ Kow, my friends, it is our 
turn!” while tlie padron roared out in Portuguese, 
"Seize, or shoot down those villains, if they stir an 
inch. I arrest them for smuggling counteil'eit coin.” 
And I screamed to Mag, “ Y es, you hag, and I’ve an 
account to settle with, you for the afiair in that den 
. in Rio.” 

The Maltese was the first who made a bolt; but 
he had not moved a yard before Hazy’s cockswain, 
Harry Greenfield, fetched him a tap with the gig’s 
brass tiller, which laid him out, as meek as milk, on 
the strand. 

When the combination burst with its real force 
upon Spuke and liis female companion, the latter 
squinted furtively around, to see, peihaps, if a cdiance 
for escape presented itself; but observii g all l etreat 
cut off, her ugly mug began to assume a pfde-blue, 
ashes-of-roses hue; and she put her hand in her 
bosom and partially exposed her tapeiii g knife. 

“Drop that, you piratical she-devil, or I’ll -- 

She must have looked full into the muzzleof the big- 
mouthed sliip’s pistol I pointed at her, before she re¬ 
moved her hand from the weapon ; and then only to 
cany the gin jng to her hideous mouth ; but she did 
not utter a word. Hot so, howev er, with Mr. Spuke 
he saw the game was up, and that not only his 
vessel was seized, and his hbei-ty about to be cramped 
for an indefinite period, but, worse than all, he was 
I to lose all his hard-earned gains. 

Taking up the words as they were uttered by the 
padron, and losing all his drawly, nasal twang, he 
said, in a cold, deliberate tone,— 

“ O, ho! there’s been spyiii’ goin’on, and I’m to be 
robbed, eh? Row, I’m an Ameriken, clear grit I 
and you, dam yer, my countrynian,” shakii g his 
hand aloft at Hazy, “ air standin’ by to see me 
imposed upon by these cussed merlatters, wdien it’s 
your dooty to peiteet me. But, by spikes ! let me 
see the first feller as ’ll ris his finger jint to seize El- 
■nathan Spuke.” 

With this, he bared his great slabs of arms to the 
shoulders; and there he stood, a powerful, towering 
giant,—glaring with the wrinkled, compi essed lips, 
open nostril, and fierce, cunning eye of a tiger, ready 
for a spring. 

“ Arrest him, soldiei's !” shouted the now excited 
padron; and the cornet drew his sword. Before, 
however, the blade was well out of its sheath, the 
fellow at bay gave him a tremendous kick in the 
stomach, which sent him fairly spinning up off the 
sand; and then he fell with a groan, completely 
hors de combat At the moment the soldiers, who, as 
I told you, seemed by no means veterans in war, ad¬ 
vanced, with fixed bayonets, upon the smuggler. 
Evading the fii*st two men, he gave a sudderi bound, 
grasped the musket by the muzzle from the weak 
arms of one of the puny troop, and, with a deep- 
muttered imprecation of, “ By the Eternal, let her 
rip,” gave the weapon a half sweep over his head ; 
and bringing it round, the foremost men went down 
like grain before a sickle. Recovering himself again, 
he made the heavy piece whirl on high, and brought 
it, for the second time, upon the backs of the panic- 
stricken soldiers; but the flint-lock catching some 
part of their equipments, the cock snapped, the piece 
flashed, held fiire an instant, and then exploded full 
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In the face of the Yanhee. The charge traverse*? his 
upper jaw, nose, a id o.ie eye, leaving him blinded, 
and the blacke ied blood a.id powder clinging to his 
mutilate 1 featurea. He spun round nearly a turn, 
by the force of the explosion, yet never relaxed liis 
gripe on the muzzle of the musket, until, -with a con¬ 
fused lurch, the breeeh of the guu touched the sand, 
and he fell forward with all his weight. The point of 
the bayonet entered nearly at his breast bone, and 
transfixed him to the pipe. He fell over sideways, 
and lay a dea 1 man, deluging in blood the saeks of 
money he had made such desperate elforta to 
defend. 

By this time the dismayed soldiers, who had turned 
tail "from the one man, b%an to fire an irregula^^ 
de jme right in amongst the crowd of us. They 
were too wild, however, to do much damage ; only 
grazing the ear of one of the factors, and putting a 
ball into the foot of the Midbese—^aiid a very severe 
and piinful wound he found it. 

Bariiig this skrimmage my attention was for a mo¬ 
ment diverted from ray own especial game; and when 
I looked again, I saw the hag ru ming like a rat to¬ 
wards the thicket. . Msikeen fired his pistol at her, 
but the ball only cut off a twig, and scattered some 
leaves without touching her. I reserved my shot, 
and, with a cr^r that brought the whole assembly, 
with the exception of the soldiers, we plunged after 
Hag. She took the main road, a well-beaten track 
for mules and beasts, which led from the month of 
the river to the city; and though it wound about 
here and there, we eouLi still keep her in sight, as 
she parted the bushes right and left in her flighl 
Presently, the thick undergrowth gave place to 
loftier vegetation; and between the trunks of the 

a ms and cocoas we eauglit glimpses of narrow 
oons beyond, patched with light-green and white 
■water lilies. On the opposite side, the land rose 
higher, and the forest was composed of heavy 
timber. 

The woman stall held on with great speed, and 
must have known she was runnirig with a noose 
round her neck, for ®he never looked beliind, or gave 
heed in the slightest degree to our yells to stop or be 
shot. There were a number of paths ma<le by cattle, 
which crossed the road at intervals, and, all at once, 
Mag turned to the left into one of them. A pair of 
huge vampire bats rose from a branch with a boding 
croak; and as the woman leaped over the grass and 
leaves, one of the factors gave a shout of warning, 
and tried to stop me from going farther. Shaking 
off his grasp, however, I jumped on, with Mak and 
Hazy at my heels, into the thicket. In a minute we 
had entirely passed the dense foliage, and before us 
lay the long, narrow lagoon, cradled in its black, 
slimy, muddy banks, wiiile diz*eetly through the 
centre, leading to the opposite shore, was apparently 
a clear, open bridge, matted and bound with roots, 
grasses, and rank v^etation of all sorts, with a little 
clump of hushes and parasitical plants at every few 
paces, but still showing a green, even road over the 
water. Mag was about a hundred yards in advance 
of us, and splashing a short distance into the mud and 
water, she sprang upon the bending mangrove roots, 
and, finding that they bore her weight, continued on 
her course. 

“ Hold!” roared the padron; “ gentlemen, for 
God’s sake don’t go an inch farther I” 

“ 0 ! cuidadoT screamed the factor. “ Beware! 
it is certain death 1” cried they, both out of breath. 
*‘Tliat witch can’t escape; the mire will prevent her 
on the other side.” 

At this moment, Mag, perceiving she was no 
longer pursued, turned about, and shaking her knife 
in one hand, and applying the gin jug to her lips 


with the other, she took a long puff, and then yelled 
derisively,— 

“ O, you hounds I you thought to hang me, eh ? 
the hemp isn’t planted yet for my throat; and you, 
ye devil’s asp, let me once lay hold upon you. I’ll 
take an oath to find your heart the next time. 
Adios,^ she said, as she again applied the jug to her 
moutli, and hurling it ujKin the slimy surface of the 
pool, wheeled to resume her flight. 

I am glad to say that this was the last swig of gin 
and the last intelligible remarks which Miss Maigaret, 
as Spuke respectfully styled her, ever uttered in this 
world. 

No sooner had the water been disturbed by the 
splash of the empty bottle, than we noticed a little 
succession of rolling, unbroken billows along by the 
vegetable bri«lge. The flat, sickly leaves and flowers 
be^n to undulate, and as Mag stepped from the 
green laced, living fabric to a projecting root, we 
saw the huge, tiia.igular-shaped snout of a red 
spectacled alligator, and the dull, protruding eyes, 
with the fringed, scaly crest between, slowly pushed 
above the water; and then a sharp, rattling snap 
upon the hard-baked clay of the gin jug. 

“ The cayman!” exclaimed the padron; and as 
the monster rolletl his jaws more out of water, the 
irregular, reddish, marbled yellow and green spots 
were visible underneath, before he sank with his 
prize. 

The factor ejaculated, “ 0 ! vermelho cayman f* 

The noise of the breaking gin vessel did not, how¬ 
ever, distract the attention of Mag, but as she trod on 
the elastic mass of the bridge, it yielde 1, and agitated 
the pool with a loud splash. The next moment, as 
if the impulse had been felt in every direction, the 
same unbroken undulations as before swelled up 
under the greenish, stagnant lagoon, and in less time 
than it takes to wink, the water broke with a rush 
upwards, within a few feet of the woman. The 
enormous mail-clad hide of the cayman appeared; 
the tail rose with a diagonal molaou; and the head, 
with the distenderi, serrated jaws, the reddish tongue 
and yellow mouth inside them, gleamed hot and dry 
in the beams of the morning sun; the whole monster 
forming a curving bend of full twenty feet before 
and behind the now terrified hag. At the same in¬ 
stant the hard, flexible tail made a side sweep, quick 
as thought, which, striking Mag a crushii.g blow 
about her waist, doubled her up with a broken 
back, and she was swept into the frightful jaws, 
open to full stretch, and inclined sideways to receive 
the prey. Simultaneously with our groans of 
horror, tlie heretofore quiet pool was all alive with 
the projecting, ridgy bodies of the monstei*s, and for 
a few minutes we heard nothing hut the violent 
snapping of their huge jaws, and the blows of their 
powerfid tails. At hist the water once more began 
to settle down into peace; the broad, flat leaves and 
stems of the pure white lilies, which had been torn 
and crushed by the commotion amongst the denizens 
below, gradually resumed their beds; and, save a 
few bubbles, and an occasional undulation, with a 
strong odor of musk, there was nothing left to show 
where the hag had met her horrid death. 

" Come, let^ crawl out of this swamp,” said the 
padron, ** or some of those hungry caymans wiU be 
after having a taste of us.” 


BAGACrrS- OF LOB81!X!BS---FSOM THl SAHSL 

“Yery sagacious creeters,” chimed, in an old sal^ 
who was carefully laying up nettles for his hammock 
clews: “ I know’d a dog once as would tell the time 
o’ day by the skipper’s nose, and would drink .grog, 
too like a Chi'istian.” 
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“Bl«ss again broke out the gaunt, bony 
fisherman, isn’t a circumstance to lobsters for 

sagaciousncss! Why, mateys, I was on the pint of 
telUn’ you, that after my trip to Greenland and tiie 
coast of Labrador, the old people thought I had 
’bout sowed my wild oats.” “ I thought you said 
grass,” twanged in the young mountaineer; but the 
whaler, without deigning a glance at the cub, went 
onu And I settled down stiddy at the lobster busi¬ 
ness. ]Sat Pochick and me was ’prentices in a 
smack for better nor five years, in war times too, 
until our time was out, when we bought the old 
smack at a baigain, and drove a lively trade in the 
same business We used to take the lobsters, where 
the best on ’em comes from, aloi g the moniment 
shore, down about Plymouth, and we ran ’em 
through the Vineyard Sound to York, by way of 
Montauk. Well, one day, when w’e had the well of 
the schooner as full as ever it could stick with claws 
and feelere, like darned fools we tried to shorten the 
distance by runnin* outside of Kantucket; but jest as 
we got off Skonset, what should we see but the old 
Ramiliies seventy-four, the admiral’s ship, a-liidin’ 
under Tom Kevers’ Head; and in less than a minute 
an eighteen pound shot come spinnin’ across our 
bows, and twt> higdouble-banke*! boats was making 
the water white as tliey pulled towards us. We 
know’d, as well as could be, tliat them Britishers 
didn’t want the old smack, nor care a snap for the 
lobsters; but we did believe sartin’ that they 
wouldn’t mind clappin’ hold on two sich likely chaps 
as my partner and me^ to sarve under the Mug’s flag. 
So we gp helm and ran the auack and the cargo 
^p on to the Old Man’s Shoal; but jest afore she 
struck we Jumped into the yawl, and j^dled to the 
b^h, where we saved being captured. "Well, the 
smack was knocked into splinters by the breakers in 
less than an hour. Now, my hearties,” said the 
whaler, as he paused and g«n 2 eil around the group of 
listeners, every blessid on^ of them lobsters went 
back to the ground where they was took, as much as 
a hundred miles from the reef where the old craft 
was wracked! and there’s great Black Dan, of Mars- 
field, will tell ye the same; for ye must bear in 
mind, that every fisherman has his partiklar shaped 
pegs to chock the claws of the lobsters with, and 
every one of our lobsters was kitched agin with our 
’dentical pegs in ’em! This, boys, was the last trip 
as ever we made in that trade, though Nat Pochick, 
out of fondness for the things, established hin^elf on 
the old Boston bridge, where he is to this day, 
a-biliri’, may be, five or six thousand lobsters of a 
mornin’, which he sells off like hot cakes in the 
artemoons.” 

**Iii 1863, Lieut. Hemy A. 'Wise was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of Commander; and he was 
suhsecjuently appointed Chief of the Ordnance 
Bureau at Washington. He resigned this post 
in May, 1868, to visit Europe for the benefit of 
Ms health, and died at Naples, April 1, 1869. 
In late years he wrote three brilliant and fasci¬ 
nating works: S(M7ripci/oi(is : Fh'om Gib^l Tarek 
to 8taml)ou\ a book descriptive of travels, 185T; 
The Story of the Gray African Parrot, For 
C'Mdr^,1859; and OwpUin Brand (f the 
ti'pedteP'^ a Pirate of JEminence in the West 
Indies: his Loves and FxploiU, together with 
some Account of the Singular Manner ly which 
he Departed this Life, 1860. 

HERMAN MELVnXE. 

Herman Melville was born in the city of Hew 
Yor!^ August 1, 1819. On his father’s side ho 


is of Scotch extraction, and is descended in the 
fourth degree from Thomas Melville, a clergy¬ 
man of the Scotch Kirk, who, from the year 
1718 and for almost half a century, was minister 
of Scoonie parish, Leven, Fifeshire. The minis¬ 
ter of Scoonie had two sons—John Melville, who 
became a member of his majesty’s council in Gre¬ 
nada, and Allan Melville, who cjiine to America 
in 1748, and settled in Boston as a merchant. Dy¬ 
ing young, the latter left an only son, Thomas 
Melville, our author’s grandfather, who was born 
in Boston, and, as appears by the probate records 
on the appointment of his guardian in 1761, in¬ 
herited a handsome fortune from his father. He 
was graduated at Princeton College, New Jersey 
in 1769, and in 1772 visited his relatives in Scot¬ 
land. During tins visit he was presented with 
the freedom of the city of St. Andrews and of 
Renfrew. He returned to Boston in 1773, where 
be became a merchant, and in December of that 
year was one of the Boston Tea Party. He took 
an active part in the Revolutionary war, and, as 
major in Craft’s regiment of Massachusetts artil¬ 
lery, was in the actions in Rhode Island in 1776. 
Commissioned by Washington in 1789 as naval 
officer of the port of Boston, he was continued 
by all the presidents down to Jackson’s time in 
1829. To the time of his death Major Melville 
continued to wear the antiquated three-cornered 
hat, and from this habit was familiarly known in 
Boston as the last of the cocked-hats. ^ There is 
still preserved a small parcel of the veritable tea 
in the attack upon which he took an active purt. 
Being found in bis shoes on returning from the 
vesselit was sealed up in a vial, although it was 
intended that not a particle should escape destnio- 
tlon 1 The vial and contents are now in posses¬ 
sion of Chief-Justice Shaw of Mas.-achnsetts. 

Our author’s father, Allan Melville, was an im¬ 
porting merchant in New York, and made fre¬ 
quent visits to Europe in connexion with his busi¬ 
ness. He was a well educated and polished man, 
and spoke French like a native. 

On his mother’s side Mr. Melville is the grajid- 
pon of General Peter Gansevoort of Albany, New 
York, the ‘‘hero of Fort Stanwix,” having suc¬ 
cessfully defended that fort in 1777 against a large 
force of British and Indians, commanded by Ge¬ 
neral St. Leger. 

The boyhood of Herman Melville was passed at 
Albany and Lansingburgh, New York, and in the 
country, at Berkshire, Massachusetts. He had 
early shown a taste for literature and composition. 

In his eighteenth year he shipped as a sailor in 
a New York vessel for Liverpool, made a hurried 
visit to London when he arrrived in port, and re¬ 
turned home “ before the mast.” His next ad¬ 
venture was embarking, Jan. 1, 1841, on a 
whaling vessel for the Pacific for the sperm 
fishery. After eighteen months of the cruise, the 
vessel, in the summer of 1842, put into the 
Marquesas, at Nukuheva. Melville, who was 
weary of the service, took the opportunity to 
abandon the ship, and with a fellow sailor hid 
himself in the forest, with the intention of re¬ 
sorting to a neighboring peaceful tribe of the 
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natives. They raistook their course, and after 
three days’ wi’idering; in which they had tra¬ 
versal O'le of the formidable mountain ridges 
of the isi ind, found themselves in the barbarous 
Typee valley. Hare Melville was detained ‘‘in 
an indulgent captivity ” for four months. He was 
separate d%fro:n his companion, and began to de¬ 
spair of a retiirn to civilization, when he was 
rescued one day on the shore by a boat’s crew 
of a Sidney whaler. He shipped on board this 
ve-is.el, and was landed at Tahiti the day when 
the French touk possession of the Society Islands, 
estajlishing their “Protectorate” at the can¬ 
non’s m)ath. From T^iti, Melville passed to 
the Sindvich Islands, spent a few months in ob¬ 
servation of the people and the country, and in 
the antumn of 1818 shipped at Honolulu as “or¬ 
dinary seaman” on board the frigate United 
Sbates, then on its return voyage, which was 
safely acco iiplished, stopping at Callao, and 
reachii^ Boston in October, 1844. This voy¬ 
aging in the msrchant, whaling, and naval ser¬ 
vice roun lel Melville’s triple experience of nau¬ 
tical life. It was not long after that he made his 
appearance as an author. His first book, Typee^ 
a narrative of his Marquesas adventure, was pub- 
lishe I in 181:6, simultaneously by Murray in Lon¬ 
don* and Wiley and Putnam in New York. The 
spirit and vigorous fancy of the style, and the 
freshness an 1 novelty of the incidents, were at 
once appreciated. There was, too, at the time, 
that undefined sentiment of the approaching 
practical importance of the Pacific in the public 
mind, which was admirably calculated for the 
reception of this glowing, picturesque narrative. 
It was received everywhere with enthusiasm, and 
made a reputation for its author in a day. The 
London Times reviewed it with a full pen, and 
even the staid Gentleman’s Magazine was loud in 
its praises. 

Mr. Melville MIowed up this success the next 
year with 0 a Narrate qfAdmrhtures in the 
South SeM^ which takes up the story with the 
escape from the Typees, and gives a humorous 
account of the adventures of the author and some 
of his ship companions in Tahiti. For pleasant, 
easy narrative, it is the most natural and agreea¬ 
ble of his books. In his next book, in 1849— 
MirM^ and a Voyage Thither —^the author ven¬ 
tured out of the range of personal observation and 
matter-of-fact description to which he had kept 
more closely than was generally supposed,! and 
projected a pMlosopMcal romance, in which hu¬ 
man nature and European civilization were to be 
typified under the aspects of the poetical mytho¬ 
logical notions and romantic customs and tradi¬ 
tions of the aggr^te races of Polynesia. In the 
first half of the book there are some of the au¬ 
thor’s best descriptions, wrought up with fanciful 
associations from the quaint philosophic and 


* It was brought to the notice of Mr. Murray in London hy 
Mr. Q-ansevoort Melville, then Secretary of Lection to the 
Minister, Mr. Louis McLane. Mr. Gansevoort Melville was a 
poli^cal speaker of talent He died suddenly in Xrondon of an 
attack offerer in May, 1846. 

t Lt Wise, in his lively, dashing hook of travels—An Inside 
View of Mexico and California, with Wanderings in Pern, 
Chili, and Polynesia—^>aya a compliment to Melville's fidelity: 
“Apart from the innate beauty and charming tone of his nar- 
latives, the delineations of island life and scenery, from my 
own personal observation, are most correctly and Mthfully 
drawn.” 
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other reading in the volumes of Sir Thomas 
Browne, and such worthies, upon whose pages, 
after his long sea fast from books and literature, the 
author had thrown himself with eager avidi ty. In 
the latter portions, emb.arrassecl it y his spiritual 
allegories, he wanders without chart or compass 
in the wildest regions of doubt and scepticism. 
Though, as a work of fiction, lacking clearness, 
and maimed as a book of thought and speculation 
by its want of sobriety, it has many delicate traits 
and fine bursts of fancy and invention. Critics 
could find many beauties in Mardi which the 
novel-reading public who long for amusement 
have not the time or philosophy to discover. Mr^ 
Melville, who throughout his literary career has 
had the goo<l sense never to argue with the pub¬ 
lic, whatever opportunities he might afford them 
for the exercise of their di^putati ve faculties, lost no 
time in recovering his position by a return to the 
iigreeable narrative which had first gained Mm 
hi't laurels. In the same year he published JSed~ 
burn ; his First Voyage^ bei ig the Saihr-boy Con¬ 
fessions and Reminiscences of the Son of a Gentle¬ 
man^ in the Merchant Service. In the simplicity 
of the young sailor, of which the pleasant ad¬ 
venture of leaving the forecastle one day and 
paying his respects to the captain in the cabin, is 
an instance, this book is a witty reproduction of 
natural incidents. The lurid London episode, in 
the melo-dramatic style, is not so fortunate. 
Another course of Melville’s nautical career, the 
TJniteil States naval service, famished the subject 
of the next book —White Jachet., or the World in 
a Man-of-war.^ published in 1850. It is a vivid 
df^erreotype of the whole life of the ship. The 
description is everywhere elevated from common¬ 
place and familiarity by the. poetical associations 
which run through it. There is many a good 
word spoken in this book, as in the author’s other 
writings, for the honor and welfiire of Poor Jack. 
Punishment by fiogging is unsparingly con¬ 
demned. 

In 1851 Moby-D'c\ or the Whale^ appeared, 
the most dramatic and imaginative of Melville’s 
hooks. In the character of Captain Ahab and his 
contest with the whale, he has opposed the meta¬ 
physical energy of despair to the physical sub¬ 
lime of the ocean. In this encounter the whale 
becomes a representative of moral evil in the 
world. In the purely descriptive -passages, the 
details of the fishery, and the natural history of 
the animal, are narrated with constant bridiancy 
of illustration from the fertile mind of the author.* 

Fierre^ or the Avribiguiti^ was published in 
1852. Its conception and execution were both 
literary mistakes. The author was off the track 
of his true genius. The passion which he sought to 
evolve was morbid or unreal, in the worst school 
of the mixed French and German melodramatic. 

Since the publication of this volume, Mr. Melville 
has written chiefly for the magazines of Harper 
and Putnam. In the former, a sketch, entitled 
CockHJirdoodle doo I is one of the most lively and 


* Juatiat the time of puhlication of this hook Its catastro¬ 
phe, the attack of the ship by the whale, which had already 
good historic warrant in the fate of the Essex of Nantucket, 
was still further supported by tbe newspaper narraMre of the 
Ann Alexander of New Bedford, In which the infuriated 
animal demonstrated a spirit of revenge almost human. In 
turning upon, pursuing, and destroying the vessel from which 
he had been attacked. 
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animated productions of his pen: in the latter, 
his Bartleby tJie Scrivener^ a quaint, fancifnl por¬ 
trait, and his reprcwiuction, with various inven¬ 
tions and additions, of .the adventures of I»rael 
JPotter* m actual character of the Revolution, 
have met with deser\’ed success. 



Mr. Melville having been married in 1847 to a 


daughter of Chief Justice Shaw of Boston, re¬ 
sided for a while at Kew York, when he took np 
his residmce in Berkshire, on a finely situated 
fenn, adjacent to the old Melville House, in which 
some members of the family formerly lived; 
where, in the immediate vicinity of the residence 
of the poet Holmes, he overlooks the town of 
Pittsfield and the intermediate territory. 

** The Piazza Tales^ republished from Put¬ 
nam‘’s Magazine, appeared in 1850; and it was fol¬ 
lowed the next year by The Confidence Man: 
Sis Masquerade, In 1860 Mr. Melville made 
another whaling voyage around the world. He 
subsequently settled in Few York city, and is 
now inspector in the Custom House. In 1865 
he wrote The Mefugee^ a tale of the Revolution, 
which sketched the daring deeds of Paul Jones 
in the Bon Somme Richard, A year later he 
printed Battle Pieces and Aspects of the War, a 
series of disconnected verses, suggested by the 
varying incidents of the struggle for the Union. 

SSmBUW CONTEHPLATE8 MAKHTS A. SOCIAL CALL ON THS 

captain: in his cabin. 

What reminded me most forcibly of my ignomi¬ 
nious condition was the widely altered manner of 
the captain toward me. I had thought him a fine, 
fanny gentleman, full of mirth and good humor, and 
good 'i^l to seamen, and one who could not fail to 
appreciate the difference between me and the rude 
* sailors among whom I was thrown. Indeed I had 
made no doubt that he would in some special man¬ 
ner take me under his protection, and prove a kind 
friend and benefactor to me; as I had heard that 
some sea-captains are fathers to their crew; and so 
they are; t>ut such fathers as Solomon’s precepts 
tend to make—severe and chastising fathers; fa¬ 
thers whose sense of duty overcomes the sense of 
love, and who every day, in some sort, play the 

♦ “The Life and Adventures of IsiBel R. Potter (a natiTe of 
Cranston, Rhode Island), who was a soldier la the Amearican 
JKovolution,’" were published in a small volume at Providence, 
io 1624. The story in this book was written from the narra¬ 
tive of Potter, by Mr. Henry TrumhulL of Hartford, Ct.. 


part of Brutus, who ordered his son away to execu* 
tion, as I have read in our old family Plutarch. 

Yes, I thought that Captain Riga, for Riga was 
his name, would he attentive and considerate tome 
and strive to cheer me up, and comfort me in my 
lonesomeness. I did^ liOt even deem it at all irapoi 
sible that he would invite me down to the cabin of 
a pleasant night, to ask me questions concerning 
my parents, and prospects in life; besides obtniiiirig 
from me some anecdotes touching my great-uncle 
the illustrious senator ; or give me a slate and pen¬ 
cil, and teach me problems in navigation; or per¬ 
haps engage me at a game of chess. I even thought 
he might invite me to dinner on a sunny Sunday, 
and help me plentifully to the nice cabin faie, ^ 
knowing how distasteful the salt beef and pork, and 
hard biscuit of the foreci'stle must at first be to a 
boy like me, who had’ always lived ashore, and at 
home 

And I could not help regarding him with pecu¬ 
liar emotions, almost of tenderness and love, as the 
last visible link in the chain of associations which 
bound me to my home. For, while yet iff port, I 
had seen him and Mr. Jones, my brother’s friend, 
standing together and convei*sing; so that from the 
captain to my brother there was but one interme¬ 
diate step; and my brother and mother and sisters 
were one. 

And this reminds me how often I used to pass by 
the places on deck, where I remembered Mr. Jones 
had stood when he first visited the ship lyiiJg at the 
wharf; and how 1 tried to convince myself that it 
was indeed true, that he had stood there, though 
now the ship was so far away on the wide Atlantic 
Ocean, and pCj perhaps was walking down Wall- 
street, or sitting reading the newspaper in his 
counting-room, while poor I was so differently em¬ 
ployed. 

When two or three days had passed without the 
captain’s speaking to me in any way, or sending 
word into the forecastle that he wished me to drop 
into the cabin to pay my respects, I began to think 
whether I should not make the first advances, and 
whether indeed he did not expect it of me, since I 
was but a boy, and he a man; and perhaps that 
might have been the reason why he had not spoken 
to me yet, deeming it more proper and respectful for 
me to address him first I thought he might be 
offended, too, especially if he were a proud man, 
with tender feelings. So one evening, a little be¬ 
fore sundown, in the second dog-watch, when there 
was no more work to be done, I concluded to c^l 
and see him. 

After drawing a bucket of water, and having a 
•good washing, to get off some of the chicken-coop 
stains, I went down into the forecastle to dress my¬ 
self as neatly as I could. I put on a white shirt m 
place of my red one, and got into a pair of cloth 
trowsers instead of my duck ones, ancl put on my 
new pumps, and then' carefully brushing my shoot¬ 
ing-jacket, I put that on over all, so that upon the 
whole I made quite a genteel figure, at least for a 
^forecastle, though I would not have looked so well 
in a drawing-room. 

When the sailors saw m6 thus employed, they did 
not know what to make of it, and wanted to know 
whether I wa^ dressing to go ashore ; I told them 
no, for we were then out of sight of land; but that 
I was going to pay my respects to the captain. 
Upon which they all laughed and shouted, as if I 
were a simpleton; though there seemed nothing so 
very simple in going to make an evening call upofi 
a fnend. "Then some of thrtu tried to dissuade me, 
sayi^ I was green and raw; but Jackson, who sat 
looking on, cried out, with a hideous grin, “ Let him 
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go, let him go, men—^he’s a nice boy. Let him go; 
the captmn has some nuts and raisins for him.” And 
80 he was going on when one of his violent fits of 
coughing seized him, and he almost choke<i. 

As I was about leaving the forecastle, 1 happened 
to look at my hands, and seeing them stained all 
over of a deep yellow, for that morning the mate 
had set me to tarring some strips of canvas for the 
rigging, I thought it would never do to present my¬ 
self before a gentleman that way; so for want of 
kids I slipped on a pair of woollen mittens, which 
my mother had knit for me to carry to sea. As I 
was putting them on, Jackson asked me whether he 
shouldn’t call a carriage; and another bade me not 
to forget to present his best resjiects to the skipper. 
I left them all tittering, a.id coming on deck was 
pa^ng the cook-hoase, when the old cook called 
after me, saying, I had foi^ >t my cane. 

But I did not heed their impudence, and was 
walking straight toward the cabin-door, on the 
quarter-de'k, when the chief mate met me, I 
touched my hat^ and was j)a-4sing him, when, after 
staring at me till I thought his eyes would burst 
out, he all at once caught me by the collar, and 
with a voice of thunder wanted to know what I 
meant by playitsg such tricks aboard a ship that he 
was mate of? I told him to let go of me, or I would 
complain to my friend the captain, whom I intended 
to visit that evening. Upon this he gave me such a 
whirl round, that I thought the Gulf Stream was in 
my head, and then shove 1 me forward, roanng out 
I know not what. Meanwhile the sailors were all 
standi ig round the windlass looking aft, mightily 
tickled. 

Seeing I could not effect my object that night, I 
thought it best to defer it f<>r the present; and re^ 
turning among the sailors, Jackson asked me how I 
had found the captain, and whether the next time I 
went I would not take a friend along and introduce 
hiuL 

The upshot of this business was, that before I 
went to sleep that night, I felt well safisfie^l that it 
was not customary for sailors to call on the captain 
in the c^in; and I began to have an inkling of the 
fact, that I had acted like a fool; but it ^l arose 
from my ignorance of sea usages. 

And here I may as well state, that I never saw 
the inside of the cabin during the whole interval 
that elapsed from our sailing till our return to New 
York; though I often used to get a peep at it 
through a little pane of glass, set in the house on 
deck, just before the helm, where a watch was kept 
hanging for the helmsman to strike the half hours 
by, with his little bell in the binnacle, where the 
Compaq waa And it used to be the great amuse¬ 
ment of the sailors to look in through the pane of 
glass, when they stood at the wheel, and watch the 
proceedings in the cabin ; especially when the 
steward was setting the table for dinner, or the cap¬ 
tain was lounging over a decanter of wine on a 
little mdbt^ny or playing the game called 

tolUcdre^ at cm*ds, of an evenly; for at times he 
was all alotte with Ms dignity; though; as will ere 
long fee shown, he generally had one pleasant com¬ 
panion, whose society he «d not disEke. 

The day following my attempt to* drop in at the 
cafein, I happened to be making fast a rope on the 
quarter-deck, when the captain suddenly made his 
appearance, promenading up and down, and smok¬ 
ing a cigar. He look^ very goodrhumored and 
amiable, and it feeing just after his dinner, I thought 
that this, to be sure, was just the chance I wanted. 

I wait^ a Httie while, thinking he would ^)eak 
to me himself ; but as he did not, i went up to him 
and b€gan ly saying it wasa Tery pleasaait ^y, and 


hoped he was very well I never saw a man fly 
into such a rage; I thought he was going to knock 
me down; but after standing s}>eechles® awhile, he 
all at once plucked his cap from his heiid and threw 
it at me I don’t know what impelled me, but I 
ran to the lee scuppers where it fell, picked it up, 
and gjive it to him with a bow; when the mate 
came running up, and thrust me forward again; 
and after he liad got me as far as the windlass, he 
wanted to know whether I was crazy or not; for if 
I was, he would put me in irons right off, and have 
done with it. 

But I assured him I was in my right mind, and 
knew perfectly well that I had been treated in the 
most rude and ungentlemanly manner both by Mm 
and Captain Riga. Upon this, he rapped out a 
great oath, and told me if ever I repeated what I 
had done that evening, or ever again presumed so 
much as to lift my hat to the captain, he would tie 
me into the rigging, and keep me there until I 
learned better manners. “You are very green,” 
said he, “ but I’ll ripen you.” Indeed this chief mate 
seemed to have the keeping of the dignity of the 
captain, who in some sort seemed too dignified peri 
sonally to protect his own dignity. 

I thought this strange enough, to be reprimanded, 
and charged with rudeness for an act of common 
civility. However, seeing how matters stood, I re¬ 
solved to let the captain alone for the future, par¬ 
ticularly as he had shown himself so deficient in 
the ordinary breeding of a gentleman. And I 
could hardly credit it, that this was the same man 
who had been so very civil, and polite, and witty, 
when Mr. Jones and I called upon him in port. 

But this astonishment of mine was much increas¬ 
ed, when some days after, a storm came upon us, 
and the captain rushed out of the cabin in his night¬ 
cap, and nothing else but his shirt on; and leaping 
up on the poop, began to jump up and down, and 
curse and swear, and call the men aloft aE manner 
of hrn^d names; just like a common loafer in the 
street. 

Besides all this, too, I noticed that while we were 
at sea, he wore nothing but old shabby clothes, 
very different from the glossy suit I had seen him in 
at our first interview, and after that on the steps of 
the City Hotel, where he always boarded when iif^ 
New York. Now, he wore nothing but old-fashioned 
snuff-colored coats, with high collars and short 
waists; and faded, short-legged pantaloons, very 
tight about the knees; and vests that did not con¬ 
ceal his waistbands, owing to their being so short, 
just like a little boy’s. And his hats were all caved 
in, and battered, as if they had been knocked about 
in a cellar; and his boots were sadly patched. In^ 
dee<i, I began to think that he was but a shabby 
fellojv aft.er all, particularly as his whiskers lost 
their gloss^ and he went days together without 
shaving; and his hair, by a sort of miracle, began 
to grow of a pepper and salt color, which might 
have been owing, though, to his discontinuing the 
use of some kind of dye wliile at sea. I put him 
down as a sort of impostor I and while ashore, a 
gentleman on fake pretences, for no gentleman 
would have treated another gentleman as* he <3fid 
me. 

Yes, Captain Riga, thought I, you are no genstie^ 
man, and you know it. 

CAROLEUE M. SAWYER.?. 
Caroline M. Fisher was bom in the liitfer' part 
of the year 1812}, m the villageof Newton; 
chusetts. She was carefully eduOated" at bcteie 
by an invafid onde, who waa tiborougbly Oon- 
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versant \ntTi foreign literature, and succeeded 
in imparting lib fine taste as^ well as varied 
accomplishments to his piipiL She ^ com¬ 
menced writing at an early age, but did not 
make her appearance in the magazines until after 
her marriage with Rev. Dr. T. J. Sawyer, an emi¬ 
nent Universalist divine, in 1832, when she re¬ 
moved to Kew York. In 1847 her husband 
accepted the presidency of the Universalist Semi¬ 
nary at Clinton, N. Y. In 1873 he was dean of the 
Divinity School attached to Tufts College, Mass. 

Mrs. Sawyer has written a number of poems 
and prose tales for the periodicals of the day. 
which have not been collected. She has also 
translated in prose and verse from the German 
and French, besides editing for years The Ladies 
Mepository of Boston, and The Rose of Sharon^ 
an annual. 

<XHX BLIND GIBL. 

Crown her with garlands! *mid her simny hair 
Twine the rieh^blossoms of the laughing May, 
The lily, snowdrop, and the violet fair. 

And queenly rose, that blc^soms for a day. 

Haste, maidens, haste I the hour brooks no delay— 
The bridal veil of soft transparence bring; 

And as ye wreathe the gleaming hK:ks away,^ 

O’er their neh wealth its folds of beauty fling— 
She seeth now I 

Bring forth the lyre of sweet and solemn sound. 

Let its rich music he no longer still 
’Wake itafnll chords, till, sweetly floating round, 

Its thrilling echoes all our spirits fili' 

Joy for the lovely i that her lips no more 

To notes of sorrow tune their trembliug breath; 
Joy for the young, whose starless course is o’er; 

Id I sing Pffians for the bride of Death! 

She seeth now 1 


She has been dark; through all the weary years. 
Since fii-st her spirit into being woke, 

Through those dim orbs that ever swam in tears, 
jSTo ray of sunlight ever yet hath broke. 

Silent and dark I herself the sweetest flower 
That ever blossomed in an earthly iiome, 
"•“Unuttered yearnings ever were her dower. 

And voiceless prayers that light at length might 
come. 


She seeth now I 


A lonely lot! yet oftentimes a sad 

And mournful pleasure filled her heart and brain. 
And beamed in smile?—e’er sweet, but never glad. 
As sorrow smiles when mourning winds complain. 
l7atnre’s great voice had ever for her soul 
A thrilhng power the sightless only know; 

While deeper yearnings through her being stole. 
For light to gild that being’s darkened flow. 

She seeth now / 

Strike the soft harp, then I for the cloud hath past, 
With all its darkness, from her sight away; 
BeanW hath met her waiting eyes at last, 

And light is h^ within the land of day. 

’Neath the cool shadows of the tree of life, 

Where bright the fount of youth immoi-tal springs, 
Far from this earth. With all its weary strife. 

Her pale brow fanned by shining seraphs’ wings, 
She seeth now! 

Ah, yea, she seeth I through yon misty veil, 
Methinks e’en now her angel-eyes look down. 
While round me falls a light all soft and pale— 

The moonl^ht lustre of her starry crown; 

And to my heart as earthly sounds retire, 

Come the low echoes of celestial words, 


like sudden music from some haunted lyre. 

That strangely swells when none awake its chorda. 
But, hush! ’tis past; the light, the sound, are o’er: 
Joy for the maiden! she is dark no more 1 

She seeth now 1 

LOUISA C-TOTHILIu 

LoxrrsiL 0. Hnaaiis's, a member of an old New 
England family, was born at New Haven, and 
at an early age, in 1817, married Mr. Cornelins 
Tuthill, of Orange Co,, N. Y. He was a lawyer, 
of literary tastes, and edited, for t'wo years, a 
periodical called The Microscope, in which the 
poet Bercival was first introduced to the public. 

After the death of Mr. Tuthill, in 1825, Mrs. 
Tuthill became an anonymous contributor to the 
magazines. Her first appearnm e in prop^id per¬ 
sona as an author was on the title-page of The 
Young Lad ax’ Reader^ a volume of selections pub- 
li'^hed in 1839. This volume was followed by 
The Young Lad'es^ Home^ a collection of tales and 
essays illustrating domestic pui’suits and duties. 
Her next production consisted of a series of tales 
for young persons. They are entitled 1 will he a 
Gentleman; I will he a Lady ; Onwa right 
Onward; Boarding School Girl; Anything for 
Sport; A Strike for Freedom^ or Law and Or¬ 
der ; each occupying a volume of about one hun¬ 
dred and fifty pages of moderate size, published 
between 1844 and 1850. 

In 1852 Mrs. Tuthill commenced a new series 
with a tale entitled Braggadocio, Queer Bonnets^ 
Tip Top^ Beautiful Bertha,^ and others, followed 
in 1853-4. She has published anpther series, 
entitled Success in Life^ including four volumes, 
with the titles The Merchant^ the Lawyer,, The 
Mechanic, The Artkt; and other w^orks are enu¬ 
merated in Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors. 

Mrs. Tuthill is also the author of a novel for 
mature readers, published in 1846, with the title 
My Wife, and of a tasteful volume, The History 
of Architecture, published in 1848. In 1849 she 
prepared The Hursery Book, a volume of counsel 
to mothers on the care of their young offspring. 

She has edited two volumes of selections from 
the writings of John Ruskin, entitled: The True 
and the Beautiful; and Precious Thoughts. 

The writings of Mrs. Tuthill are admirably 
adapted for the class to whom they are addressed 
and have met with success. They are sensible and 
practicable in their aims, and agreeably written. 
Mrs. Tuthill at present resides in Princeton, N. J. 


PLINY MILES. 

Punt Miles, whose name is pleasantly sugges¬ 
tive of his principal pursuit, that of a traveller 
and observer of nature, is a son of Captain Jona- 
than E. Miles, one of the early settlers of Water- 
town, New York. He was educated on the 
ferm, hut on coming of age engaged in merchan¬ 



dise, and afterwards studied law. He next 
passed five years in travelling through the United 
States, supporting himself by lecturing and writ¬ 
ing letters in the newspapers. At the expiration 
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of tMs period he passed a second term of five 
years in a similar manner in the Old World. 

Mr. Miles’s newspaper correspondence, nnder 
the staid signature, on the luem a non lucendo 
principle, of Communipaw^ woidd fill several vo¬ 
lumes. But a single episode of his joumejings, 
Bambles in Iceland^ has yet appeared in lxH>k 
form. It is a pleasant record of a tour, involv¬ 
ing some adventure and exposure in an unfre¬ 
quented part of the world. In place of a cita¬ 
tion from its pages we however present a more 
comprehensive, and at the same time concise ac¬ 
count of Mr. Miles’s ‘‘ voyages and travels,” which 
we find in the New York Illustrated News of 
October 29, 18oS. The statement was elicit¬ 
ed by some exception being taken at one of 
Mr. Miles’s letters on Western railroads,—his ac- 
cnracy being called in question on the plea that 
he was ‘‘the stationary corres|>ondent of the 
Post.” 

In the name of hnffaloes and sea breezes what 
would you have, my dear fellow? I’ve been in 
every sea-port on the Atlantic, from Newfoundland 
to Key West; danced over the sparkling waves of 
the Moro Castle; " schoonered” it through the Gulf 
of Mexico; travelled every foot of the Mississippi, 
from the Belize to the Fails of SL Anthony, 2,300 
miles, and the most of it several times over; wan¬ 
dered five hundred miles into the Indian territory, 
beyond the white settlements; steamed up the Illi¬ 
nois ; stayed a while at Peoria, got caught there in 
an awful snow storm, and then went through the 
great lakes and the St. Lawrence to the Falls of the 
Montmorency. I have visited every great curiosity, 
nearly every state capital, and every State in the 
Union except California and Texas, Across the 
"herring pond” I travelled through almost every 
kingdom, and saw neariy every erowned head in 
Europe; wandered over the highlands of Seutland; 
stoned the cormorants in Fii^al’s cave; shot sea¬ 
gulls in Shetland; eat plovers and other wild birds 
in Iceland; cooked my dinner in the geysers; cooled 
my punch with the snows of Mount Hecla, and 
toasted my shins at the burning crater on its sum¬ 
mit I trod the rough mountains of Norway; cele¬ 
brated " Independence Bay” off its coast; fished in 
the Maelstroao, or near it; ate tour crout with the 
Butch, frogj with the Frenchmen, and macaroni 
with the Italians; walked over the top of Vesuvius 
in one day, from Pompeii to Naples; lay all night 
near .Etna’s summit, seeing an eruption with red 
hot rocks shooting a thousand feet in the air; sailed 
by Stromboli at midnight; landed where St. Paul 
did at Eh^ium, saw the Coliseum by moonlight, 
visited Corsica’s rocky isle, Sardinia and Elba, and 
steamed close to Monte Christo’s home; admired the 
Chateau d’lf at Marseilles, and spent months among 
the vine-cla*i hills of la belle Prance. Why, yes, 
man, Tve been up in a balloon and down in a div¬ 
ing bell; shot alligators in the Misrissippi and spar¬ 
rows in Northumberland; eaten " com dodgers” in 
Tennessee, black bread in Benmark, white bread in 
London, and been where I found it precious hard 
work to get any bread at alL Tve rode in a Jersey 
wagon in Florida, a go-cart in Illinois, and on an 
Ei^Iish express train at fifty miles an hour, and 
gone a-foot and carried a knapsack when I found 
travelling dear and wanted to save money. Tve 
been sixty-five voyages at Sea; rode over nearly 
every railroad in Europe and more than one-half in 
this country, and travelled over a hundred thousand 
miles, and scarcely slept six nights in a place for 
more than ten yeara 
' 206 


Pliny Miles died at the Island of Malta, in the 
early part of 1865. “Of late years,” says an 
obituary notice in the Wew Torh Times* “he de¬ 
voted his time and talents almost entirely to the 
improvement of our postal system, with a view 
(until the breaking out of the war made it for 
the time impracticable) of achieving his grand 
idea of one cent postage on half-ounce letters 
for any distance. He was a plain but forcible 
writer, depending npon a laborious array of 
facts rather than rhetorical effort. In person 
lie was a striking figure—tall, thin, of nervous- 
sanguine temperament, wearing a Ward that 
never scraped acquaintance with a razor; a 
rapid walker, keen observer, talking with won¬ 
derful volubility, always cordial, open-hearted, 
and everywhere welcome for his agreeable social 
qualities.” 

EICHAED B. KIMBALL, 

A DESCENDANT from an old and influential family, 
was born in Lebanon, N. H., in 1816. After 
completing his collegiate course at Bartmonth in 
1834, and devoting the year following to the 
study of the law, he went to Europe, where he 
continued his legal studies in Paris, and made an 
extensive and thorough tour in Great Britain and 
on the Continent. On his return he commenced 
the practice of his profession at Waterford, New 
York, but soon after removed to the city of New 
York, where, with the exception of five years 
spent in Europe, he has since resided. 

Mr. Kimball has contributed largely to the 
leading magazines — Knickerbockery KutnmCSy 
Atlantic^ Continental, Galaxyy etc. 

In 1850 his novel, St. Legwy or the Threads of 
LifOy was reprinted from the pages of Knicker¬ 
bocker. It is the story of a mind in pursuit of 
truth, and the mental repose consequent on a de^ 
eided faith. In connexion with this main thread 
we. have many scenes of active life, romantio 
a^lventure, and picturesque description. 

In the same year Mr, Kimball published Cuba 
and the CubanSy and in 1853 a pleasant volume 
of tales and sketches, entitled, of Student 

Life Abroad. 

**The more recent works of Mr, Kimball 
have won many readers by their spirited de¬ 
scriptions and incidents. They comprise: Under- 
currenUy a Novely 1862; Was He Successful^ A 
Kovely 1863 ; In the TropicSy by a Settler in 
Santo DomingOy 1863; The Prince of Kashnay 
a West Indian Storyy 186f; Henry Powers 
{Ban]!m)y and How He Achieved a Fortune 
amd Marriedy 1868; To-Dayy a Bomomcey 18^0; 
EmilUy a Sequel to St. Leger. These are repub¬ 
lished by Bentley in. London, by Taucbnitz in 
Germany, and are largely translated on the Con¬ 
tinent, several volumes in Butch being reprinted 
at Amsterdam. 

WILLIAM WADDEN TUKNEB. 

This accomplished student, whose rare devo¬ 
tion to philological pursuits raised him to an 
honorable position among the scholars, of the 
country, was born in England, in 1810, and came 
to this country with his parents, in 1818. The 
family settled in New York. They were poor, 
and the son, after some brief instruction in the 
school of John Walsh, in fhe city, was appren- 
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ticed to a printer. "With singular energy and 
self-denial, the jonth turned the opportunities 
of this employment res<jiutely to the develop¬ 
ment of his faculties. That he might acquire 
the idiom of the German language, he selected 
a roller-boy of that nation, with w^hom he might 
converse as he plied the old hand-press. Eager 
in his thirst for knowledge, he now began to 
concentrate his attention upon the study ot 
languages, working his own way into an ac¬ 
quaintance with the classics, and extending his 
researches, unaided, into the Hebrew, To 
make ftirther advances in the latter study, he 
applied to Dr. Isaac Nordheimer, professor of 
oriental languages in the University^ of Hew 
York, by whom he was cordially received. So 
great was his progress in this study, that he was 
enabled to render important assistpce to Dr. | 
Hordheimer in the completion of his Critical | 
Grammar of the Hebrew Language.” In the ; 
preface to that work, published in 1838, a very , 
handsome compliment is paid to the scholarship 
of Mr. Turner. 

The printing-office was now relinquished for 
the post of librarian of tlie Hew York Uni¬ 
versity, and, shortly after, the office of instructor 
in the Hebrew and cognate languages, in the 
Union Theological ^minai^ in Hew York. Mr. 

. Tnmer held this position till 185^, when he re¬ 
moved to Washington on receiving the appoint¬ 
ment of librarian to the Patent Office. He held 
this office till his death, which occurred at the 
scat of government, Hovember S9, 1859. 

The literary labors of Mr. Turner were of a 
class which bring more honor to the country 
than fame to the writer. His name was not 
mentioned on the booksellers'* catalogues, though 
many of the books on their shelves were greatly 
indebted to him. We have mentioned the aid 
he gave to Dr. Hordheimer, in the^ prepara¬ 
tion of his Hebrew Grammar; he assisted that 
scholar in his “Ohrestomathy, or Grammatical 
Analysis of Selections from the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures.” He was also employed by the book¬ 
sellers in several important translations from the 
German. In conjunction with Dr. Kaufmann 
he translated Mackelday’s “Clompendium of 
Modern Civil Law.” The first volume was his 
work. In 1846 he translated for the Langleys, 
a Hew York publishing house, Frederick von 
Raumer’s America and the American People.” 
The elaborate article on the ^‘Fine Arts,” in 
the Icoiiographic Encyclopsedia, was also trans¬ 
lated by him. ^ , 

A large portion of the translation of Dr. 
Freund’s Latin-English Lexicon, edited by Dr. 
E. A. Andrews, was made by Mr. Turner, 
whose ‘‘varied and profound learning, united 
with the most untiring zeal and industry,” are 
duly acknowledged iu the preface. 

His original researches were in oriental litera¬ 
ture, ethnology,’ and philosof)hy. He was a con¬ 
tributor to the “ Transactions of the American 
Oriental and Ethnological Societies,” of both of 
which he was a prominent member. Among 
his papers in the former may be mentioned an 
account of a Japanese romance, and an essay on 
a Phenieian inscription at Sidon. He was a 
member of the Ethnological Society at the time 


its meetings were held at the home of its vener¬ 
able president, the late Albert Gallatin, in Hew 
Y^ork, and he was led by this eminent statesman 
and savant to turn his attention to the study of 
the langufiges of the Horth American Indians. 
To this, in the latter part of his life, Mr. Turner 
gave great attention. The ‘‘ Grammar and Dic¬ 
tionary of the Dakotah Language,” published in 
the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 
was greatly indebted to his labors, and he em¬ 
ployed himself in making numerous manuscript 
vocabularies of the Horth American Indian 
languages, which he left unpublished. The 
catalogue of his private library, which was sold 
in Hew York, after his death, shows the exten¬ 
sive range of his studies in archeology, history, 
general philology, and especially the oriental 
languages. The collection was carefully classified 
by Mr. Turner’s friend, Mr. William H- Smith, 
a gentleman known to and esteemed by many 
authors of the country, from his long connection 
as proof-reader with the large printing-office of 
Robert Craighead. Mr. Smith prefaced the cata¬ 
logue by a brief notice of his departed friend, in 
which he celebrated his industry, and the moral 
worth which was the companioii of his well-won 
rise in the world— a. rise due wholly to his own 
exertions. 

AMELIA B. WELBT, 

The author of Poemfi ly A/neZ/a, first published iu 
the Louisville Jouraal, and afterwards in Boston 
and Hew York, was born at St. Michael’s, iu Mary- 





land, in 1821. She removed with her father ear¬ 
ly to the West, and rasided in Kentucky at Lexing¬ 
ton and Louisville,* where she was married to 
Mr. George Welby. She died in 1852. 

The chief edition of Mrs. Welby’s poems was 
published by Messrs. Appleton in 1850, with a 
series of tasteful illustrations by E. 0. Weir. 
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Tfee freqnent elegiac topics of the verses of this 
author may have assisted their popularity. Tliey 
are mostly upon themes of domestic life and na¬ 
tural emotion; and, without profound poetical cul¬ 
ture, are 'written with ease and animation, 

THE OZXi xjunx 

"Why sits she thus in solitude ? her heart 
Seems melting in her eyes’ delicious blue; 

And as it heaves, her ripe lips lie apart, 

As if to let its heavy throbbings through; 

In her dart eye a depth of softness swells. 

Peeper than that her careless girlhood wore; 

And her cheek crimsons with the hue that tells 
The rich, fair fruit is ripened to the c^re. 

It is her thirtieth lirthday! With a s^ 

Her soul hath turned from youth’s luxuriant 
bowers. 

And her heart taken up the last sweet tie 
That measured out its links of golden hours! 

She feels her inmost soul within her stir 

With thoughts too wild and passionate to speak; 
Yet her full heart—its own interpreter— 

Translates itself in rilence on her cheek. 

Joy’s opening buds, affection^s glowing flowers. 

Once highly sprang within her beaming track; 

Oh, life was beautiful in those lost hours! 

And vet she does not wish to wander back! 

Ko I she but loves in loneliness to think 

On pleasures past, though never more to be ; 
Hope links her to the future, but the link 
That binds her to the past is memory 1 

From her lone path she never turns aside. 

Though passionate worshippers before her fall, 
Tike some pure planet in her lonely pride. 

She seems to soar and beam above them all! 

Kot that her heart is cold I emotions new 

And fresh as flowers are with her heart-strings 
knit; 

And sweetly mournful pleasures wander through 
Her virgm soul, and softly ruffle ik 

For she hath Bved 'with 'heart and soul alive 
To all that makes life beautiful and fair; 

Sweet thoughts, like honey-bees, have made their 
hive 

Of her soft bosom-cell, and cluster there; 

Yet life is not to her what it hath been; 

Her soul hath learned to look beyond its gloss, 
An d now she hovers, like a star, between 
Her deeds of love, her Saviour on the cross 1 

Beneath the cares of earth she does not bow, 
Tliough j^e hath ofttimes drained its' hitter cup. 
But ever wanders on with heavenward brow. 

And eyes whose lovely lids are lift^ up! 

She feels that in that lovelier, happier sphere. 

Her bosom yet will,,b5^-like, find its mate. 

And all the joys it found so blissful here 
Within that spirit-reahin perpetuate. 

Yet sometimes o’er her trembling heart-strings 

Soft sighs, for raptures it hath ne er ^joyed; 

And then she dreams of love, and strives to fill ^ 
With wild and passionate thoughts thfe crav^ 
void- 

And thus ^e wanders on,—^half sad, half blest,— 
Without a mate for the pure, lonely hearty 
That, y^uning, throbs within her vii^n breast, 
Kever to find its lovely counterpart! 


^Am^ T. WOETHmOTON. 

Tms lady, the wife of Dr. F. A. Worthington, a 
physician of Ohio, whose maiden name was Jane 
Tayioe Lomax, was a native of Yirgiiiia. Her 
writings in prose and verse appeared Irequeiitlym 
the Southern Literary Mess(*nger- Her composi¬ 
tions were in a vein of excellent sense and r^ne- 
ment. 

IfOOHUGBT ON THE GKAVE. 

It shineth on the quiet graves 
Where weary oiies have gone. 

It uatcheth with augelic gaze 
Where the dead are left alone; 

And not a sound of bu^ life 
To the still graveyard comes^ 

But peacefully the sleepers lie 
Down in their silent homes. 

All silently and solemnly 
It throweth shadows round, 

And every gravestone hath a trace 
In darkness on tlie ground: 

It looketh on the tiny mound 
Where a little child is laid. 

And it lighteth up the maible pile 
Which human pride hath m^e. 

It falleth with unaltered ray 
On the simple and the stem, 

And it showeth with a solemn light 
The sorrows we must learn; 

It telleth of divided ties 

On which its beam hath shone. 

It whispereth of heavy hearts 
Which brokenly live on.” 

It gleameth where devoted ones 
Aie sleeping side by side. 

It looketh where a maiden rests 
Who in. her beauty died. 

There is no grave in aB the earth 
That moonlight hath not seen ; 

It ga®eth cold and passionless 
Where agony I ath beeik 

Yet it is well: that changeless ray 
A deeper thought should throw, 

When mortal love pours forth the tide 
Of unavailing woe; 

It teacheth us no shade of grief 
Can touch the starry sky. 

That all onr sorrow liveth here— 

The glory is on higK 

btICY nCMDPEB. 

Miss IToopee was bom in Newburyport, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Febmai-y 4, 1816. She was carefully 
trained by her father, and was 'wont in after life 
to attribute her facility in composition to the ex¬ 
ertions of this parent. At the age of fifteen she 
removed with her family to Brooklyn, where the 
remaining ten years of her life 'were passed. 

Most of Miss Hooperis poems tvere contributed 
to the Long Island Star, a daily paper, where they 
appeared signed with her initials. She .was also 
the antbor of a few prose sketches, collected in a 
volume in 1840, with the title Semes from Meal 
Life^ and a prize essay on Domestie Eappiwe^ , 
Lucy Hooper died on Sunday, August 1, 1841. 
The estimation in which she was held, was touch¬ 
ingly shown in the numerous testitnonies to her 
gentle excellences published after her decec^ 
prefixed to the volume of her Complete Foeticml 
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Worlcs^ published in 1848.^ Among tliese we 
find verses by Whittier and Tuckerman< 

Luey Hooper was a devout ineniber of the 
Episcopal Church, and many of her poems are 
naturally drawn from the incidents of its ritual. 
Others are of a descriptive or reflective cha¬ 
racter. 

TOE 3>AU<iHTEE OF HEE0DTA3. 

Written after seelng^araong'a collection of beautiful paint¬ 
ings, (copies from the old masters, recently sent to New York 
from Italy, > one representinisr the daughter of Ilerodias, bear¬ 
ing tlie head of John the Baptist on a charger, and wearing 
upon her countenance an expressiou, not of triumph, as one 
might suppt^se, but rather of soft and. sorrowful remorse, as 
she looks upou the calm and beautiful features of her vic- 

tfm^ 

Mother! I bring thy gift, 

Take from my hand the dreaded hoou—I pray 
Take it, the still pale sorrow of the face 
Hath left upon my soul its iivitig trace. 

Never to pass away; 

Since from these lips one word of idle breath 
Blanched that calnct face—oh I mother, this is death. 

What is it that I see 

From all the pure and settled features gleaming ? 
Reproach I reproach! My dreams are strange and 
wild; 

Mother I had'st thou no pity on thy child ? 

Lo I a celestial smile seems softly beaming 
On the hushed lips—my mother, ean’st thou brook 
Longer upon thy victim’s face to look ? 

AJas! atyestermom 

My heart was light, and to the viol’s sound 
I gaily danced, wliile miwnedwith summer flowers. 
And swiftly by me sped the flying hours,. 

And all was joy around: 

Not deaiJi ! Oh I mother, could I say thee nay ? 
Take from thy daughter’s hand thy boon away I 

Take it 1 my heart is sad, 

And the pure forehead hath an icy chill— 

I dare not touch it, for avenging Heaven 
Hath shuddering visions to my fancy given, 

And the pale face appals me, cold and still. 

With the cdosed lips—o!i! tell me, could I know 
That the pale features of the dead were so ? 

I may not turn away 

From the charmed brow, and I have heard his 
name 

Even as a prophet by his people spoken— 

And that high brow, in death, bears seal and token 
Of one whose words were flame: 

Oh! Holy Teacher! eould’st th>u rise and live, 
Would not these hushed lips whisper, forgive?” 

‘ Away with lute and harp. 

With the glad heart for ever, and the dance. 
Never again shall tabret sound for me; 

Oh! fearful mother! I have brought to thee 
Tlie silent dead, with his rebuking glance, 

And the crushed heart of one, to whom are given 
Wild dreams of judgir.e it and offended Heaven! 

CATHAEINE LUBERS. 

A NtrivcBEE of brief poetns of a delicate and sim¬ 
ple turn of expression and of a doniestio pathetic 
interest have appeared from time to time in the 
magazines and the Literary World, by “Emily 
Heriiiaim.” The author is Mrs. Catharine Luders, 
lately a resid^t of the West, in Indiana. 


THE BUTLETKO AND mSDS, 

We are building a pleasant dwelling. 

And the orchard trees are set; 

Tellow violets soon will open. 

With tiny streaks of jet. 

The wild-cherry buds are swelling. 

And the brook runs full below; 

Dim harebells in the garden. 

And crocuses are in blow. 

In the tops of the tulip-giants. 

In the red-bud and the oak. 

The spring-birds are all beginning 
The pleasures of home to invoke. 

They’ve built in our little parlour. 

Where the floor was lately laid. 

And it*pleased us to give them shelter 
In the nice new nest they made. 

Those merry grey forest-rangers 
To the green West now have come. 
Wayfarers, like us, and strangers, 

To build them a pleasant home. 

They’ve reared a domestic altar 
To send up their hymns at even ; 

Their songs and our own may mingle 
Sometimes at the gates of heaven I 

PLANTING nr RAIN. 

We planted them in the rain. 

When the skeleton building rose. 

And here we sit, in the sultry day, 

Where grateful shadows close. 

We read in our pleasant books. 

Or help the children play, 

And weave long wreaths of dandelions 
When the down is blown away. 

The murmuring hell we hear, 

For lowing herds are nigh, 

With softened twilight in our heart. 

And memories gone by. 

Wild doves and orioles 
Build in the orchard trees, 

And where, on earth, are people poor 
Who greet such friends as these ? 

They at our porch peep in 
And sing their roundelay, 

While bright-eyed rabbits near the steps. 
In their nimble, fearless way. 

In autumn, with apron in hand, 

Cornelia waits near yon tree. 

To catch the fruit from the grateful root> 
Here set by our brothers and me. 

Thus, where dense thickets rose. 

And mouldering ti*ees have Iain, 

Much happiness dwells for human hearts. 
Under vines that were planted in rain. 

THE LITTLE FEOCK- 

A common light blue muslin frock 
Is hanging on the wall. 

But no one in the household now 
Can wear a dress so small. 

The sleeves are both turned inside out. 

And tell of summer wear; 

They seem to wait the owner’s hands 
Which lost year hung them there. 

Twas at the children’s festival 
Her Sunday dress was soiled— 

You need not turn it from the light— 

To me it is not foiled! 
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A sad and yet a pleasant thonglit 
Is to the spirit told 
By this dear little rumpled thing, 

With dust in every fold. 

Why should men weep that to their home 
An a!igel’s love is given— 

Or that before them she is gone 
To blessedness in heaven! 

ESTELLE ANITA LEWIS. 

Mbs. Lewis was born near Baltimore, Maryland, 
at the country-seat of her father, Mr. J. K, Rob¬ 
inson, who died while his daughter was in her 
infancy. He was a gentleman of large fortniie, 
and of strongly marked qualities of character. 
His wife %vas a daughter of an officer of the 
Revolutionary war. 

Our author was educated at the Female Semi¬ 
nary of Mrs Willar<l at Troy, where she added 
to the usual accomplishments of a polite educa¬ 
tion, a knowledge of Lfti i and even the study of 
law. During these t chool days, she published a 
series of stories in the Family Magarine, edited 
hy Solomon Southwick at Albany. Leaving the 
seminary in 1841, she was married to Mr. S. D. 
Lewis a lawyer of Brooklyn, H. Y.^n which 
city she resided till her removal to Europe in 
1858. 
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Her first volume of poems, diiefly lyrical, The 
JRecorde of the Eea/rt^ was publhdied by the 
Appletons in 1844. 

In 1846, Mrs. Lewis pnbfished a poem, The 
BroJeen Hearty a Tale of Eiepaniola^ in the 
Democratic Review. The Child of the Sea^ md 
Otk&r Poems^ appeared from the press of Mr. 
George P. Putruun, in 1848." 

In 1849, The AngeVa Visits The Orfhanh 
Eynrn^ The Pruoner if Pe^ote^ etc., "were printed 
in Graham’s Magazine, In 1851, appeared in the 
same magazine, The Cruim of Aureema^ Mehdu 
ana »9 Eream^ Adelima to Adhemer^ a series of 
sonnets from the Italian, and during the same 
year, a series of sonnets entitled. My Btudy^ 


in the Literary World. In 185'2, the Appletons 
issued the Myths of the Minstrel. In 1854, 
Mrs. Lewis published in Graham^s Magazine, 
Art and Artists in America^ a series of critical 
and biographical essays. An illustrated editiom 
of her Poetical Works W’as published in 1857, 
The poems of Mrs. Lewis are marhed by a 
certain passionate expression, united with the 
study of poetic art. Besides piquant letters on 
travel, literature, and art, contributed to Amer¬ 
ican journals under the name of ‘^Stella,” she 
has written three tragedies: Eelemar; or^ The 
Fall of Montezuma Y,, 1863); Snppho of Les- 

los, 1868, which was accepted by Mme. Eistori; 
and The King^s Stratagem; or^ The Pearl of 
Poland (Trlibner & Co., London, 1873). An 
illustrated edition of her poems was published 
by H. G. Bohn in 1866. 

HT BTCTDT. 

This is my world—^my argehgnarded ^rine. 

Which I have made to suit my heart’s great med. 
When sorrow dooms it overmuch to bleed; 

Or, when aweary and athirst I pine 
For genial showers and sustenance divine; 

When Love, or Hope, or Joy my heart deceive. 

And I would sit me down alone to grieve— 

My mind to sad or studious mood resign. 

Here oft, upon the stream of thought 1 He, 

Floating whichever way the waves are flowing— 
Sometimes along the hanks of childhood going, 
Where all is bud, and bloom, and melody, 

Or, wafted by some stronger current, ghde, 

Where darker frown the steeps and deeper flows the 
tide. 

Yes, ’tis my Caaba—a shrine below. 

Where my Soul sits within its house of clay, 

Listing the steps of angels come and go— 

Sweet mission^ Heralds from the realms of day. 
One brings me rays from Regions of the sun. 

One comes to warn me of some pending dart. 

One brings a laurel leaf for work well done. 
Another, whispers from a kindred Heart.— 

Oh I this I would not change for all the gold 
That lies beneath the Sacramento’s waves. 

For all the Jewels Indian coffers hold. 

For all the Pearls in Oman’s stnrry eaves— 

The lessons of all Pedagogues are naught 
To those I learn within this holy Fane of thought 

Here blind old Homer teaches lofty song; 

The Lesbian sings of Cupid’s pinions furied, 

And how the heart is withered up by wrong; 

Dante depictures an infernal world, 

W^ie open^ many a puigatorial aisle; 

Torquato rings the woes of Palestine, 

Alpnonso’s rage and Leonora’s smile— 

Love, Beauty, Genius, Glory all divine; 

Milton depaints the bliss of Paradise, 

Then flin^ apart the ponderous gates of Hell, 
Where Satan on the fiery billow lies, 

With head uplift,” above his aimy fell,— 

And Avon’s Bard, surpasring aU in art, 

Unlocks the portals of the hunaan heart 

OmEECB —mOTH THE -OF THE ffBA- 

Sbrine of the Gods! mine own eternal Greece! 
When shall thy weeds be doffed—thy mourning 
cease? 

The gyves that bind thy b^uty rent in twain. 

And thou he living, breathing Greece again I 
Grave of the mighty! Hero—*^Poet—Sage— 

Whose deeds are guiding stars to every <^el 
Land unsurpassed in glory and despair, 

' Still in thy desolation thou art feir 1 
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Low m sepulelirajl dust lies Pallas’’ shrine— 

Low in sepulchral dust thy Fanes divine— 

And all thy visible self; yet o’er thy clay. 

Soul,, beauty, lingers, h^iowiug decay. 

Ifot all the ills that war entailed on thee, 

Ffot all the blood that stained Thermopylae— 
dfot all th^ desolation traitors wrought— 
liTot all the woe and want invsuiers brought— 

Ifot all tlie tears that slavery could wring 
From out thy heart of patient suffering— 

Ifot all that drapes thy loveliness in night. 

Can quench thy spirit’s never-dying light; 

But hovering o’er the lost of gods enshrined. 

It beams, a beacon to the m4i*ch of mind— 

An oasis to sage and bard forlorn— 

A guiding star to- centuries unboim. 

For thee I nswim—^thy blood fe in my veins— 

To thee by consanguinity’s strong chains 
Fm bound and fain would die to make thee free; 
But oh I there is no Liberty for thee 1 
Hot all the wisdom of thy greatest One —^ 

Fot 2 ^ the bravery of Thetis’ Son— 

Fofc all the weight of mighty Phoebus’ ire— 

Fot all the magic of the Athenian’s Lyre— 

Can ever bil thy tears or mourning cease 
Or rend one gyve that binds thee, lovely Greece; 
"Where Corinth weeps beside Lepaato’s deep. 

Her palaces in desolation sleep. 

Seated till dawn <m imoonlit column, I 
Have sot^ht to probe eternfd Destiny; 

I’ve roamed, Mr Hellas, o^er thy Ixittle-plains. 
And stood within Apollo s mia^ fanes. 

Invoked the spirits of the past to wake, 

Assist with swords of fire thy chains to break:; 
But only from the hollow sepulchres, 

Murmured, “ Eternal slavery is hers I” 

And on thy bosom I have laid my head 
And pour^ my soul out—^tears of lava shed ; 
Before thy desecrated altars knelt. 

To calmer feelings felt my sorrows melt. 

And gladly with thee would have made my home. 
But pride and hate impelled me o’er the foam. 

To distant lauds and seas unknown to roam. 


TEtK ItMBSAKTJUl'i. 

It hath been said, for all who die 
There is a tear ; 

Some pining, bleeding heart to sigh 
O’er every bier: 

But in that hour of pain and dread 
Who* will draw near 

Around my humble couch, and shed 
One Mewell tear ? 

Who watch life’s last, departing ray 
In deep despair. 

And soothe my spirit on its way 
With holy prayer t 

What mourner round my bier will come 
^ In weeds of woe,” 

And follow me to my long home— 
Solemn and slow t 

When lying on my clayey bed. 

In icy sleep. 

Who there by pure affection led 
Will come and weep— 

By the pale moon implant the rose 
Upon my breast. 

And bid it cheer my dark repose. 

My lowly rest ? 

—,i--- 

♦ Lycarjus, 


Could I but know when I am sleeping 
Low in the ground. 

One faithful heai't would there be keeping 
Watch all night round. 

As if some gem lay shrined beneath 
The sud’s cold gloom, 

’Twoiild mitigate the pangs of death. 

And light the tomb. 

Y'es, in that hour if I could feel 
From halls of glee 

And Beauty’s presence one would steal 
In secrecy. 

And come and sit and weep by me 
In night’s deep noon— 

Oh I I would ask of Memory 
No other boon. 

But ah! a lonelier fate is mine— 

A deeper woe: 

From all 1 love in youth’s sweet time 
I soon must gp— 

Draw round me my cold robes of white. 

In a dark spot 

To sleep through Death’s long, dreamless night, 
Lone and forgot. 

JXJUA WAED HOWK 

The father of Mrs. Howe, Samuel Ward, the 
New York banker, whose liberality was freely 
expended on public-spirited and educational ob¬ 
jects, as the Historiciil Society, the University, 
and Stuyvesant Institute of New York, was born 
in Rhode Island, a descendant of an old soldier 
of Cromwell^ who settled in Newport after the 



accession of Charles 11., and who married a ^and- 
daughter of Roger Williams. Their son Richard 
becaine Governor of the State, and one of his 
sons, Samuel, was from 1774 to 1776 a member 
of the Old Continental Congress. This Samuel 
left a sou Samuel, who served in the war of the 
Revolution, and was with Arnold in Ms expedi¬ 
tion to Quebec. He was the grandfather of our 
author. 
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Her mother, a daughter of the late Mr. B. 0. 
Cutler, of Boston, was a iadj of poetic culture, a 
si>ecimeii of whose occasioiiiil vei-ses is given in 
Griswold’s Female Poets of America. 

Miss Ward, after having received an education 
of unusual care and extent from the most ac¬ 
complished teachers, was married in 1843 to the 
distinguished Philhellenc and philanthropist of 
Boston, I>r. Samuel G. Howe, with whom she 
has resided in Europe, under i)eciiliarly favorable 
opportunities for the study of foreign art and life. 
A volume of poems from her pen, Pamon Flowers^ 
published in 1854, is a striking expression of her 
culture, and of thoughts and experience covering 
a wide range of emotion, from sympathies with 
the nationalities” of Europe, to the fee griefe 
due to a single breast.” 

An appreciative critic in the Southern Quar¬ 
terly Re vie has thus characterized the varying 
features of the book. 

" The art is subordinate to the feeling; the thought 
more proraiaeiit than the rhyme; there is fsur more 
earnestness of feeling tlinii fastidiousness of taste: 
—^instead of being the result of a dalliance with fancy, 
these effusions are instinct with the struggle of life; 
they are the offspring of experience more than of 
imaginatioiL They are written by a woman who 
knows how to think as well as to feel; one who has 
made herself familiar with the higher walks of litera¬ 
ture ; who has deeply pondered Hegel, Comte, Swe¬ 
denborg, Goethe, Hante, and all the masters of song, 
of philosophy, and of faith. Thus accomplished, she 
has travelled, enjoyed cultivated society, and gone 
through the usual phases of womanly development 
and duty. Her muse, therefore, is no casual impulse 
of juvenile emotion, no artificial expression, no spas¬ 
modic sentiment; but a creature born of wide and 
deep refiection; of study, of sorrow, yearning, love, 
care, delight, and all lie elements of real, and 
thoughtful, and earnest life.” 

THE cm- 0¥ MT LOVE. 

She sits among the eternal hills. 

Their crown, thrice glorious and dear, 

Her voice is as a thousand tongues 
Of silver fountains, gurgling clear. 

Her breath is prayer, her life is love, 

And worship of all lovely things; 

Her children have a gracious port. 

Her beggars show the blood of kings. 

By old Tradition guarded close, 

Kone doubt the grandeur she has seen; 

Upon her venerable front 
Is written: ** I was born a Queen! ” 

She rules the age by Beauty’s power. 

As once she ruled by armM might; 

The Southern sun doth treasure her 
Beep in his goldea heart of light 

Awe strikes the traveller when he sees 
The vision of her distant dome. 

And a strange spasm wrings his heart 
As the guide wipers, “ There is Romel” 

Rome of the Romans! where the Gods 
Of Greek Olympus long held sway; 

Rome of the Christians, Peteris tomb. 

The Zion of our later day. 

Rome, the mailed Yirgin of the world. 
Defiance on her brows and breast; 


♦ JT^y,1854. 


f Rome, to roluptudus pleasure won. 

Debauched, and locked in drunken rest 

Rome, in her intellectual day, 

Europe’s intriguing step-dame grown; 
Rome, bowed to weiikiiess and decay, 

A canting, mass-frequenting crone^ 

Then th’ unlettered man plods on. 

Half chiding at tlie spell he feels, 

The artist pauses at tlie gate, 

And on the wonderous threshold kneels. 

The sick man lifts his languid head 
For those soft skies and Mmy airs; 

The pilgrim tries a quicker pace, 

And hugs remorse, and patters prayers. 

For ev’n the grass that feeds the herds 
Methinks some unknown virtue yields 
The very hinds in reverence tread 
The precincts of the ancient fields. 

But wrapt in gloom of night and death, 

1 crept to thee, dear mother Rome; 

And in thy hospitable heart, 

Found rest and comfort, health and home. 

And friendships, warm and living still. 
Although their dearest joys are fled; 

True sympathies that bring to life 
The better self, so often de^ 

For all the wonder that thou wert. 

For all the dear delight thou art. 

Accept an homage from my lips, 

That warms again a wasted heart. 

And, though it seem a childish prayer. 

I’ve breathed it oft, that when I die, 

As thy remembrance dear in it, 

That heart in thee might buried lie. 

** Mrs. Howe published a second volume of 
poems, entitled Words For the Pour, in 1856^ 
marked by the same passionate struggle for ex¬ 
pression as the first. It was followed by two 
plays: Thei World's Ovm^ 1857; and Pippolytm^ 
a Trojqedy^ 1858; as well as by contributions to 
the AtlantiG Monthly^ the ISTew York Trihunsy 
and other periodicals. Those to the first name4 
depicting the details of a voyage to Cuba in 
company with her husband and Theodore Par¬ 
ker, the latter then failing in health, were gath¬ 
ered into a volume — A Trip to 1859. 

A third — and her best — volume of poems, 
Later Lyrics^ appeared in 186G; comprising 
Poems of the War; Lyrics of the Street; Para¬ 
bles; Her Verses, a Metrical Romance; and 
Poems of Study. Her next work was: From 
tlie Oak to the Olite ; a Flam Record of a Pleas- 
ant Journeyy from London to Athens, 1868. 

Of all these writings, the sublime Battle 
Hymn of the Republic ” has most deeply touched 
the popular heart, and has become an immortal 
part of American literature. Mrs. Howe, in a 
lecture at Detroit in the spring of 1871, thus 
detaOed the circumstances of its inspiration: 
‘‘‘I was on a visit to Washington, during the 
first winter of the war, with Governor Andrew 
and other Massachusetts friends. We had been 
spending the day in the soldiers’ camps on the 
Potomac, and I heard the ‘John Brown Hymn’ * 
sung and played so often that its sti-ains were 


♦ John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the graven 
John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the grave, 
John Brown's body lies a mouldering in the grav^ 
Bis soul is marching on.” 
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continnallj sounding in jny ears. As fhe words 
in use seemed an inadequate expression of the 
music, I wished very much for an inspiration 
which would provide a fitting rendition of so 
beautiful a theme. But it did not come, and I 
retired to bed. Early in the morning, before 
daybreak, I awoke, and my mind in a half- 
dreaming state began at once to run upon the 
rhythm of the ‘'John Brown Hymn.’ Very 
soon the words commenced fitting themselves 
to its measure, and the lines spun off without 
further etfort. I said to myself, "Now I shall 
lose all this unless I get it down in black and 
white.’ I arose, groped about in the dark, got 
such stationery as may be found in the room 
of a Washington hotel, sat dowm, and wrote, as 
I frequently do, without lighting a lamp, the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

**BArri.E-HTMX OF THE REPUBLIC. 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coining of 
the Lord: 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes 
of wrath are stored; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible 
swift sword: 

His truth is inarching on. 

I have seen Him in Jhe watch-fires of a hundred 
circling camps; 

They have builded Him an altar in the evening 
dews and damps; 

I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and 
fiarrng lamps. 

His day is marching on. 

I have read a fiery gospel, writ in burnished rows 
of steel: 

*‘As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my 
grace shall deal; 

Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent 
with his heel. 

Since God is inarching on." 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never 
call retreat; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judg¬ 
ment-seat: 

Oh I be swift, my soul, to answer Him I be jubilant, 
my feet! 

Our God is marching on. 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across 
the sea, 

With a glory in his bosom that transfigures you 
and me; 

As he died to make men holy, let us die to make 
men free, 

While God is marching on. 

*®OUR COUSTRV. 

On primal rocks she wrote her name, 

Her towers were reared on holy graves. 

The golden seed that bore her came 
Swift-winged with prayer o’er ocean waves. 

The Forest bowed his solemn crest, 

And open flung his sylvan doors; 

Meek Rivers led the appointed Guest 
To clasp the wide-embracing shores; 

Till, fold by fold, the broidered Land 
To swell her virgin vestments grew, 

While Sages, strong in heart and hand, 

Her virtue’s fiery girdle drew. 


O Exile of the wrath of Kings! 

O Pilgrim Ark of Liberty! 

The refuge of divinest things. 

Their record must abide in thee. 

First in the glories of thy front 
Let the crown jewel Truth be found; 

Thy right hand fling with generous wont 
Love’s happy chain to furthest bound. 

Let Justice with the faultless scales 
Hold fast the worship of thy sons, 

Thy commerce spread her shining sails 
Where no dark tide of rapine runs. 

So link thy ways to those of God, 

So follow firm the heavenly laws, 

That stars may greet thee, warrior-browed. 
And storm-sped angels hail thy cause. 

O Land, the measure of our prayers, 

Hope of the world, in grief and wrong! 
Be thine the blessing of the years, 

The gift of faith, the crown of song. 

^THB PRICE OP THE BIVINA COMMEDIA. 

Give, — you need not see the face, 

But the garment hangeth bare; 

And the hand is gaunt and spare 
That enforces Christian grace. 

Many ages will not bring 
Such a point as this to sight. 

That the world should so requite 
Master heart and matchless string. 

Wonder at the well-born feet 
Fretting in the flinty road. 

Hath this virtue no abode? 

Hath this sorrow no retreat ? 

See, beneath the hood of grief, 

Muffled bays engird the brow. 

Fame shall yield her topmost bough 
Ere that laurel moult a leaf. 

Give: it is no idle hand 
Q'bat extends an asking palm. 

Tracing yet the loftiest psalm 
By the heart of Nature spanned. 

In the antechamber long 
Bid he patient hearing crave : 

Smiles and splendors crown the slave. 
While the patriot suffers wrong. 

Could the mighty audience deign, 
Meeting once the inspired gaze, 

They should ransom all their days 
With the beauty of his strain.- 

With a spasm in his hreast. 

With a consummate love alone, 

All his human blessings gone. 

Both he wander, void of rest. 

Not a coin within his purse. 

Not a crust to help his way. 

Making yet a Judgment Bay 
With his power to bless and curse. 

Give; but ask what he has given: 

That Posterity shall tell, — 

All the majesty of Hell; 

Half the ecstasy of Heaven. 

^BLUSHES. 

I cannot make him know my love; 

Nor from myself conceal 
The pangs that rankle in my breast. 
Sharper than flame or steel. 
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Could I but reach a band to him, 

My very finger’s thrill 

Would close, like tendrils, round the strength 
Of his beloved will. 

Could I but lift mine eyes to his, 

My glowing soul, unrolled. 

Would flash like sunset on his sight. 

In fiery red and gold. 

Yet pause, my unflecked soul, and think 
How vexed Penelope 
Eorsook her nuptial joy, that love 
Should wait on modesty. 

Por gentle souls must keep their bounds. 

Nor rudely snatch at bliss: 

The very sun should lose his light 
In giving it amiss. 

So, when I die, cross tenderly 
My palms upon my breast. 

And let some faithful hand compose 
My tired limbs to rest. 

But thou shalt fold this kerchief white, 

And lay it on my face, 

Saying, “She died of love untold; 

But she is dead in grace.” 

^THE ITEW EXODUS. 

Forsake this flowery garden!” the frowning Angel 
said; 

“Its vines no more may feed thee, compel from 
stones thy bread; 

Pursue the veins deep buried that hide thy wine 
and oil: 

Fruit shalt thou find with sorrow, and children 
rear in toil.” 

Oh 1 not in heathen vengeance the winged apostle 
spoke; 

Nor savage retribution the blooming fetters broke. 
Man had an arm for labor, a strength to conquer 
pain, 

A brain to plot and study, a will to serve and reign. 

That will with slow arraying confronts itself with . 
fate. 

The pair unconscious twining the arches of the 
State- 

Earth keeps her fairest garlands to crown the tire¬ 
less spade; 

The fields are white with harvest, the hireling’s 
fee is paid. 

From tented field to city, fo palace, and to throne, 
Man builds with work his kingdom, and makes the 
world his own. 

All welded with conditions is empire’s golden ring: 
The king must keep the peasant, the peasant feed 
the king. 

The word of God once spoken, from truth is never 
lost; 

The high command once given, earth guards with 
jealous cost. 

By this perplexing lesson, men build their busy 
schemes: 

“ The way of comfort lies not, kind Eden, through 
thy dreams.” 

I see a land before me, where manhood in its pride 
Forgot the solemn sentence, the wage of toil denied: 
“ To wealth and lofty station some royal road must 
be; 

Our brother, bound and plundered, shall earn us 
luxury. 
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One half of knowledge give him for service and' 
for skill. 

The nobler half withholding, that moulds the 
manly will: 

From justice bar his pleadings, from mercy keep 
his prayers; 

His daughters for our pleasure, his sons to serve 
our heirs,” 

Again the frowning Angel commandeth to depart, 

With fiery scourge of terror, with want and woe 
of heart; 

“ Go forth! the earth is weary to bear unrighteous 
feet ; 

Kelease your false possession; go, work that ye 
may eat. 

Bring here the light of knowledge, the scale of 
equal rule; 

Bring the Republic’s weapons, the forum and the 
school: 

The Dagon of your worship is broken on bis shrine; 

The palm of Christian mercy brings in the true 
divine.” 

So from your southern Eden the flaming sword 
doth drive; 

Your lesson is appointed; go, learn how workmen 
thrive! 

Not sloth has fee of plenty,^ nor pride of stately 
crest; 

But thou of God beloved, 0 Labor crowned with 
rest I 


ALICE B. HAVEN, 

The autlior of numerous poems and tales, and of 
several volumes published under the name of 
“ Cousin Alice,” was born at Hudson, New York. 





Her maiden name was Bradley. She early be¬ 
came a contributor, to the periodicals of the day. 
In 1846 she was married to the late Joseph C. 
Neal, the author of the Charcoal Sketches. Upon 
his death, a few months afterwards, she took 
charge of the literary department of Neal’s Ga¬ 
zette, of which her husband had been a proprietor, 
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and condncted it for several years with ahility. 
Her articles, pc>enis, tales, and sketches, appeared 
frequently during this time in the leading monthly 
magazines. A volume from her pen, The Goa- 
sips of Jilvert&wn^ with Sketches in Prose and 
Yerse^ was published in 1850. The main story 
is an illustration of the old village propensity of 
scandal, along with wliich the traits tind manners 
of country life are exhibited in a genial, humorous 
way, Mrs. Haven is also the author of a series 
of juvenile works, published under the name of 
“ Cousin Alice.” They are stories written to ill us- 
trate various proverbial moralities, and are in a 
happy vein of dialogue and description, pervaded 
by an unobtrusive religious feeling. They are 
entitled, Been Mortoris Trial; Bo Such Word 
as Fail; Contentment better than Wealth ; Petr- 
tient Waiting Bo Loss ; AlVs not Gold that Glit¬ 
ters^ or the Young Californian^ etc. 

In 1858 Mrs. Neal was married to Mr. Samuel 
L. Haven, and has since resided at Mamaroneck, 
Westchester county, New York. 

TKEES THE CITT. 

TKs beautiful to see a forest stand, 

Bnive with its moss-grown monarehs and the pride 
Of foliage dense, to which the south wind bland 
Comes with a kiss, as lover to his bride; 

To watch the light grow fainter, as it streams 
Through arching aisles, where branches interlace. 
Where sombre pines rise o’er the shadowy gleams 
Of silver birch, trembling with modest grace. 

But they who dwell beside the stream and hill. 

Prize little treasures there so kindly given; 

The song of birds, the babbling of the rill, 

The pure unclouded light and air of heaven. 

They walk as those who seeing cannot see, 

Blind to this beauty even from their birth. 

We value little blessings ever free, 

We covet most the rarest things of earth. 

But rising from the dust of busy streets, 

These forest children gladden many hearts; 

As some old friend their welcome presence greets 
The toil-worn soul, and. fresher life imparts. 

Their shade is doubly grateful when it lies 
Above the glare which stifling walls throw back. 
Through quivering leaves we see the soft blue skies. 
Then happier tread the dull, unvaried track. 

And when the first fresh foliage, emerald-hued, 

Is opening slowly to the sun’s glad beams. 

How it reealleth scenes we once have viewed, 

And childhood’s fair but long-forgotten dreams I 
The gushing spring, with violets clustering round— 
The dell where twin flowers trembled in the 
breeze— 

The fairy visions wakened by the sound 

Of evening winds that sighed among the trees. 

There is a language given to the flowers— 

Td me, the trees “ dumb oracles” have been j 
As waving softly, fresh from summer showers, 

Their whisper to the heart will entrance win. 

Do they not teach us purity may hve 
Amid the crowded haunts of sin and shame, 

And over all a soothing influence give— 

Sad hearts from fear and sorrow oft reclaim I 

And though transferred to unedngenial soil. 
Perchance to breathe alone the dusty air. 

Burdened with sounds of never-ceasing toil— 

They rise as in the forest free and fair; 

They do not droop and pine at adverse fate. 

Or wonder why their lot should lonely prove. 


■ But give fresh life to hearts left desolate. 

Fit emblems of a pure, unselfish love. 

THE CHTTECn. 

I will show thee the bride, the Lamb’s wife.—E ev. 9. 

Clad in a robe of pure and spotless white, 

The youthful bride with timid step comes forth 
To greet the hand to which she plights her troth. 
Her soft eyes radiant with a strange delight. 

The snowy veil which circles her around 
Shades the sweet face from every gazer s eye. 

And thus enwrapt, she passes calmly by— 

Nor casts a look but on the unconscious ground. 

So should the Church, the bride elect of Heaven,_ 

Rcmeinberiiig Whom she goeth forth to meet, * 
And with a truth that cannot brook deceit 
Holding the faith, which unto her is given— 

Pass through this world, which claims her for a 
while. 

Nor cast about her longing look, nor smile. 

Mrs. Haven died at her home at Mamaroneck^ 
August 23, 18G8. Her habitual literary em~ 
ployments were much interrupted in her last 
years by illness; but.she found time, in the 
intervals of domestic cares, anti journeys under¬ 
taken for health, to add to the series of juvenile 
books already mentioned, the stories, Out of 
JJebt^ Out of Banger^ and Where Therms a Will 
There's a Way^ and to publish occasional poems 
and sketches in the magazines. A deep feeling 
pervades these later writings, which unite with 
the graces of a feminine mind the earnest con¬ 
victions of Christian experienoe. These quali¬ 
ties are especially observable in the portions of 
her private diary which have been published 
since her death, in an instructive and amiable 
biography, entitled “Cousin Alice: a Memoir 
of Alice B. Haven.” 

I ** Two posthumous volumes have appeared: 
Good Report: Lessons for Len% 1807; and Borne 
Stories^ 1868. 

CATHERINE WARFIELD—ELEANOR LEE^ 

“Two Sisters of the West,” a? they appeared on 
the title-page of a joint volume, The Wife of 
Leon and Other Poems^ published in New York 
in 1843, are the daughters of the Hon. Nathaniel 
Ware, of Mississippi, and were born near the city 
of Natchez. Miss Catherine Ware was married 
to Mr. Warfield of Lexington, Kentucky; Miss 
Eleanor to Mr. Lee of Vicksburg. A second 
volume of their joint contribution. The Indian 
Chamber and Other Poems, appeared in 1846. 
The part taken by either author in the volumes 
is not distinguished. The poems in ballad, narra¬ 
tive, and reflection, exhibit a ready command of 
poetic language, and a prompt susceptibility to 
poetic impressions. "'They have had a wide popu¬ 
larity. Mrs. Lee died about 1850. 

I WALK m DEEAM8 OF POETKT. 

I walk ill dreams of poetry; 

They compass me around; 

I hear a low and startling voice 
In every passing sound ; 

I meet in every gleaming star. 

On which at eve I gaze, 

A deep and glorious eye, to fill 
My soul with burning rays. 
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I walk in dreams of poetry; 

The very air I breathe 
Is filled with visions wild and free, 

Tliat round my spirit wreathe; 

A shade, a sigh, a floating cloud, 

A low and whispered tone— 

These have a language to my brain, 

A language deep and lone. 

I walk in dreams of poetry. 

And in my spirit bow 
Unto a lone and distant shrine. 

That none around me know. 

From every heath and hill I bring 
A garlMid rich and rare. 

Of flowery thought and mnnmmng sigh. 
To wre;ithe mine altar fair. 

I walk in dreams of poetry: 

Strange spells are on me shed; 

I have a world within my soul 
THiere no one else may tread— 

A deep and wide-spread'universe. 

Where spirit-sound and sight 
Mine inward vision ever greet 
With fair and radiant Hght. 

My footsteps tread the earth below. 

While soars my soul to heaven: 

Small is my portion here—^yet there 
Bright realms to me are given. 

I clasp my kindred's greeting hands. 

Walk calmly by their side, 

And yet I feel between us stands 
A barrier deep and wide. 

I watch their deep and household joy 
Around tlie evening heai-th. 

When the children stand beside each knee 
With laugh and shout of mirth. 

But oh! I feel unto my soul 
A deeper joy is brought— 

To rush with eagle wings and strong. 

Up in a heaven of thoughts 

I watch them in their sorrowing hours. 
When, with their spirits tossed, 

I hear them wad with bitter cries 
Their earthly prospects crossed; 

I feel that I have sorrows wild 
In my heart buried deep— 

Immortal griefs that none may share 
With me—^nor eyes can weep. 

And strange it is: I cannot say 
If it is wo or weal, 

That thus unto my heart can flow 
Fountains so few may feel; 

The gift that can my spirit raise 
The cold, dark earth above. 

Has flung a bar between my soul 
Ami many a heart I love. 

Yet I walk in dreams of poetry. 

And would not change that path. 
Though <wt it from a darkened sky 
Were poured a ianpest’s wrath. 

Its flowers are mine, ife deathless blooms, 

I know not yet the thorn; 

I dream not of the evening glooms 
In this my radiant morn. 

Oh! srill in dreams of poetry, 

I^t me for ever tread. 

With earth a temple^ where divine^ 

Bright oracles are shed: 

They soften down the earthly ills 
From which they cannot save; 

They make a romance of our life; 

They glorify the grave. 


8HS COMIS TO VK. 

She comes to me in robes of snow. 

The fi lend of all my sinless years— 

Even as I saw her long ago, 

Before she left this vale of tears. 

She comes to me in robes of snow— 

She walks the chambers of my rest. 

With soundless footsteps sa<l and slow. 

That wake no echo in my breast. 

I see her in my visions yet, 

I see her in my wakir.g hours ; 

Upon her pale, pure brow is set 
A crown of azure hyacinth flowers. 

Her golden hair waves round her fnce^ 

And o'er Jier shoulders gently falls; 

Each ringlet hath the nameless grace 
My spirit yet on earth recalls. 

And, bending o’er my lowly bed. 

She murmurs—“ Oh, fear not to die I— 

For thee an angel’s tears are shed. 

An aii gel’s feast is spread on high. 

" Come, then, and meet the joy divine 
That features of the spirits wear: 

A fleeting pleasure here is thine— 

An angel’s crown awaits thee thei e. 

“Listen! it is a choral hymn ”— 

And, gliding softly from my couch. 

Her spirit-face waxed faint and dim. 

Her white robes vanished at my touch. 

She leaves me with her robes of snow— 
Hushed is the voice that used to thrill 

Around the couch of pain and wo— 

She leaves me to my darkness stilL 

**Mrs. Warfield has, in recent years, published 
several romances which have been widely pop¬ 
ular. These are: The HmBeTwM-of B(mcerie^ 
or The Elixir of Goldj a Eomance^ Tyy ® Southern 
Lady^ 1860; The Eomance of the Green Seat, 
1867; The Romance of Beauseincourt: an Epi¬ 
sode extracted from the Retrospect of Miriam 
Montfort^ 1867.. The latter is dedicated ‘‘to 
the memory of my Sister Eleanor, a Southern 
lady, happy to have been spared by an early 
death the sorrows of her country.” Miriam 
Morfort^ A Eovely appeared in 1878. 

SABAH S. JACOBS, 

Boen in Rhode Island, the daughter of a Baptist 
clergyman, the late Rev. Bela Jacobs, is remark¬ 
able for her learning and cultivation. She has 
long resided at Cambridge, Mass. There has 
been no collection of her writings, except the 
few poems which have been brought together 
in Dr, Griswold’s Female Poets of America. 

**She is the author of Nonantum andRfaticlc^ 
a popular history of the New England Indian 
tribes, 1854^ reprinted under the title of The 
White Oah cmd Its Neighbors, 1869; and a Me¬ 
moir of Rex. B. Jaco^, 

BESEDETTA, 

By an old fountain once at day's decline 

We stood. The winged breezes made 
Short flights melodious through the lowering vin^ 

The lindens flung a golden, g limm ering shad^ 
And the old fountain played. 

I a stem stranger—a sweet maiden she. 

And beautiful as her own Italy, 
j At length she smiled; her smile the rilence broke, 

‘ And my heart flhding language thus it spoke; • 
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“ Whenever Benedetta moves. 

Motion then all Nature loves, 

When Benedetta is at i est, 

Quietness appenreth best. 

She makes me dream of pleasant things, 
Of the young corn growing; 

Of butterflies' transparent wings 
In the sunbeams rowing; 

Of the summer dawn 
Into daylight sliding ; 

Of Bian’s favorite fawm 
Among laurels hilling; 

Of a movement in the tops 
Of the most impulsive trees; 

Of cool, glittering drops 

God’s gracious rainbow secs; 

Of pale moons; of saints 
Chanting anthems holy; 

Of a cloud that faints 
In evening slowly; 

Of a bird’s song in a grove, 

Of a rosebud’s love j 
Of a lily’s stem and leaf. 

Of dew-silvered meadows; 

Of a child’s first grief; 

Of soft-floating shadows; 

Of the violet’s breath ^ 

To the moist wind given; 

Of early death 
And heaven.” 

I ceased: the maiden did not stir, 

Nor speak, nor raise her bended head; 
And the green vines enfoliaged her. 

And the old fountain played. 

Then from the church beyond the trees 
Chimed the hells to evening prayer : 
Fervent the devotions were 
Of Benedetta on her knees; 

And when her prayer was over, 

A most spiritual air 

Her whole form invested. 

As if God did love her. 

And his smile still rested 
On her white robe and flesh, 

So innocent and fresh— 

Touching where’er it fell 
With a glory visible. 

She smiled, and crossed herself, and smiled again 
Upon the heretic’s sincere “ Amen I” 

Buona notte,” soft she said or sung— 

It was the same on that sweet southern tongue— 
And passed. I blessed the faultless face, 

All in composed gentleness arrayed ; 

Then took farewell of the secluded place; 

And the tall lindens flung a glimmering shade 
And the old fountain played. 

And this was spring. In the autumnal weather. 
One golden afternoon I wandered thither ; 

And to the vineyards, as I passed along. 
Murmured this fragment of a broken song; . 

" I know a peasant girl serene— 

What though her home doth lowly lie I 
The woods do homage to their q^ueen. 

The streams flow reverently lagh 
Benedetta, Benedetta! 

** Her eyes, the deep, delicious blue 
The stars and I love to look through; 

Her voice the low, bewildering tone. 

Soft winds and she have made their own 
Benedetta, Benedetta I” 

She was not by the fountain—^but a band 
Of the fair daughters of that suuriy land. 


Weeping they were, and as they wept they threw 
Flowers on a grave. Then suddenly I knew 
Of Benedetta dead: 

And weeping too, 

O’er beauty perished, 

Awhile with her companions there I stood, 

Then turned and went back to my solitude; 

And the tall lindens flung a glimmering shade, 
And the old fountain played. 


JANE EEMINA LOCKK 

Mrs. Jane Ennina Locke was born at Worth¬ 
ington, Hampshire County, Massachusetts, April 
25, 1805, the daughter of Deacon Charles and 
Deborah Starkweather. She married Mr. John 
Goodwin Locke, of Ashby, Massachusetts, Oc¬ 
tober 26, 1829, and in the following year re¬ 
moved with her husband to Butfalo, New York. 
In 1833, Mr. and Mrs. Locke returned to Massa¬ 
chusetts, and settled in Lowell, where they re¬ 
sided till 1849, when they removed to Boston, in 
which place, with her family, Mrs. Locke passed 
the remaining years of her life. Her constitu¬ 
tion was always delicate, and for fifteen years 
before her death she suffered almost constantly 
from disease, to an extent which but for her 
energy of character and power of will would 
have wholly precluded the discharge of her 
household duties. Her disease gradually as¬ 
sumed a pulmonary character, and she died of 
consumption at Ashburnham, Massachusetts, 
whither she had gone a few days previously for 
health, March 8, 1859. She had seven children, 
four of whom survived her. 

In person Mrs. Locke was small and delicately 
formed, and considerably below the medium 
stature. Her manners were refined and grace¬ 
ful, and partook largely of the simple and child¬ 
like nature that marked her mind and character. 
Her literary tastes were early developed. She 
began to write* when she was fifteen, and con¬ 
tributed to the columns of the magazines and 
newspapers. In 1842 she published a volume 
of Miscellaneous Poems^ which were favorably 
received and widely circulated. In 1844 a 
poem for children appeared, entitled Rachael; 
or^ The Little Mourner, In 1846, a poem, 
entitled Boston^ was published, a production 
of merit, descriptive of the moral and pMl- 
anthropic associations of the city, and of the 
lives which have conferred honor upon it. In 
1854 she wrote and gave to the public a poem 
called Daniel Wedster, a Rhymed Eulogy,^ occa¬ 
sioned by the demise of the great statesman; and 
in the same year, The Recalled in the Voices 
the Past,, and Poems of the Ideals made its ap¬ 
pearance and passed to a second edition. In 
addition to these poems she wrote many fugi¬ 
tive pieces, both in prose and poetry, including 
reviews, critiques, essays, prefaces, introduc¬ 
tions, stories, and letters. Among these miscel¬ 
laneous ai’ticles was an extended and carefully 
prepared historical and biographical preface to a 
reprint of The Coquette, or History of Eliza 
Wharton,” which was republished in Boston in 
1855. Mrs. Locke’s writings were marked by 
vigor of thought and expression, by invention 
and imagination. 
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JOHISi GOODWm LOCKE. 

John Goo<lwm Locke was horn April 1,1803, 
at Ashby, Middlesex County, Mass. He was 
educated at the Academy in Hew Ipswich, K. 
H., and studied law with his father, Hon. John 
Locke, of Ashby, who was a member of Con¬ 
gress from the Worcester Horth District from 
1823 to 1829. Mr. Locke relinquished the law 
from defective vision and entered other pursuits. 
He resided a few years in Buffalo, H. Y., and in 
1833 removed to Lowell, Mass., where he was 
City Auditor of Accounts and Clerk of the Coun¬ 
cil from 1840 to 1849. He removed to Boston in 
1849, and was in the Custom-Honse there till 
1853, when he was appointed General Agent of 
the Massachusetts Board of Alien and State 
Pauper Commissioners, having a general super¬ 
intendence of the State charitable institutions. 
This office he held till 1861. The next year he 
was appointed a commissioner to take bail in 
Suffolk County, vrhich office he long held. In 
1853 he resumed the practice of the law, making 
the laws relating to paupers and pauper settle- 
aments and the maintenance of bastard children 
a specialty. While at Lowell he twice revised 
the ordinances of that city, and in 1862-3, in con¬ 
nection with Hon. George P. Sanger, he revised 
and consolidated all the city ordinances of Bos¬ 
ton, and collated all the State raunicinal laws. 
In early life he wrote a number or spirited 
poems. He took an active part in politics for 
many years, being of the old Whig school, and 
wrote much for the papers on this subject. In 
1853 he completed and published a genealogy of 
the Locke family, in oue large octavo volume of 
upward of 400 pages, entitled the Book of the 
Lockes. This work had been hi preparation for 
nearly ten years, and has been highly praised 
for its research, arrangement, and aocuracy. 
He died at Boston, July 2\ 1869, 

ELIZABETH a KCmET. 

Mes. Elizabeth 0. Kin:sey is a native of Hew 
York, the daughter of Mr. David L. Dodge, a mer¬ 
chant of the city. She is married to Mr. William 
B. Eduney, editor of the Hewark Daily Adver¬ 
tiser, where, as well as iu the magazines and lite¬ 
rary journals of the day, many of her poetic com¬ 
positions have appeared. In 1850, she accom¬ 
panied her husband on his mission as Charge 
d’Affaires to Sardinia. A fruit of her residence 
abroad has been a narrative poem entitled Fdicita, 
a Metr '.cal Rmimme; the story of a lady sold into 
Moorish captivity by her father, who is rescued 
by a slave; and after having passed through a 
sorrowful love adventure, dies in a convent The 
numerous occasional poems of Mrs. Kinney were 
collected in a volume in 186T, entitled Poems. 
Biarica Cappelh.^ a tragedy founded on Italian 
history, and written during her eighteen years’ 
residence abroad, was printed in 1873. 

THE SPIEIT OF 80N€k. 

Eternal Fame! thy great rewards. 

Throughout all time, shall be 
The light of those old master bards 
Of Greece and Italy; 

And of f lir Albion’s favored isle. 

Where Poesy’s celestial smile 

Hath shone for ages, gilding bright 
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Her rocky cliffs and ancient towers, 

And cheering this New World of ours 
With a reiiected light 

Yet, though there be no path untrod 
By that immortal race— 

Who walked with Nature as with God, 

And isaw her face to face— 

Ho living truth by them unsung, 

Ho thought that hath not found a tongue 
In some strong lyre of olden time— 

- Must every tuneful lute be still 
That may not give the world a thrill 
Of their great harp subUme ? 

Oh, not while beating hearts rejoice 
In music’s simplest tone, 

And hear in Natures eveiy voice 
An echo to their own! 

Hot till these scorn the little rill 
That runs rejoicing from the hill. 

Or the soft, melancholy glide 
Of some deep stream through glen and glade. 
Because ’tis not the thunder made 
By ocean’s heaving tide I 

The hallowed lilies of the field 
In glory are arrayed, 

And timid, blue-eyetl violets yield 
Their fragrance to the shade; 

Hor do the wayside flowers conceal 
Those modest charms that sometimes steal 
Upon the weary traveller’s eyes 
Like angels, spreading for his feet 
A carpet, filled with odors sweet. 

And decked with heavenly dyes. 

Thus let the affluent soul of Song— 

That all with flowers adorns— 

Strew life’s uneven path along, 

And hide its thousand thorns: 

Oh, many a sad and weary heart. 

That treads a noiseless way apart. 

Has blessed the humble poet’s name 
For fellowship, refined and free> 

In meek wild-flowers of poesy, 

That asked no higher fame! 

And pleasant as the waterfall 
To one by deserts bound. 

Making the air all musical 
With cool, inviting sound— 

Is oft some unpretending strain 
Of rural song, to him whose brain 
Is fevered in the sordid strife 
Tha* Avarice breeds ’twixt man and man, 
While moving on, in caravan, 

Across the sands of Life. 

Yet not for these alone he sings: 

The poet’s breast is stirred 
As by the spirit that takes wings 
And carols in the bird I 
He thinks not of a future name, / 

Hor whence his inspiration came, 

Nor whither goes his warbled song: 

‘ As Joy itself delights in joy. 

His soul finds lile in its employ, 

And grows by utterance strong. 

SAEA JANE LIPPINCOTT. 

This lady, whose productions in prose and verse 
are known to the public under her %om deplmm 
“ Grace Greenwood,” was bom at Onondaga, in 
the State of Hew York, of Hew En^And parentr 
age. Her early years were passed at Boehester, 
Hew York, Her father afterwards removed to 
Hew Brighton, a picturesquely sitaiated village in 
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Beaver Co., "Western Pennsylvania, where she has 
since chiefly resided. In i858 she was married 
to Mr. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, 




Two series of Greenwood Leares^ portions of 
which were originally contributed as letters to 
the New Mirror of Messrs. Morris and Willis, 
have been published in Boston by Messrs. Tick- 
nor and Co., who also issued a volume of the 
author’s Poetical Worlcs in 1851. Mrs. Lippin¬ 
cott has also publi>hed and Mishaps of a 
Tour in Eurojie^ including an enthusiastic account 
of numerous European friends of the author, and 
several juvenile books, History of My Pets, Re- 
collections of My Childhood and Merrie England, 
The prose writings of “ Grace Greenwood” are 
animated by a hearty spirit of out-of-door life 
and enjoyment, and a healthy, sprightly view of 
society. Her poems are the expressions of a 
prompt, generous nature, 

AEIABNX. 

[The demi-god, Theseus, having won the love of Ariadne, 
daughter of the king of Crete, deserted her on the isle of 

Naxos. In Miss Bremer's “ H-Family,” the blind ^rl is 

described as singing, “ Ariadns d Navos,'' in which Ariadne 
is repre^nted as following Theseus, climbing a high rock to 
watch his departing vessel, and calling on him in her desp'air- 
ing anguish.] ^ 

Daughter of Crete, how one "brief hour, 

Ere in thy young love’s .early morn, 

Sends storm and darkness o’er thy bower— 

Oh doomed, oh desolate, oh lorn! 

The breast which pillowed thy fair head 
Bejeets its burden—and the eye 
Which looked its love so earnestly, 

Its last cold glance hath on thee shed— 

The arms which were thy living zone, 

Around thee closely, warmly thrown^ 

Shall othera clasp, deserted one I 


Yet, Ariadne, worthy thou 

Of the dark fate which meets thee now. 

For thou art grovelling in thy woe— 

Arouse thee I joy to bid him go. 

For god above, or man below. 

Whose love’s warm and impetuous tide 
Cold interest or selfish pride 
Can chill, or stay, or turn aside, 

Is all too poor and mean a thing 
One shade o’er woman’s brow to fling 
Of grief, regret, or fear. 

To cloud one morning’s rosy light, 

Disturb the sweet dreams of one night, 

To cause the soft lash of her eye 
To droop one moment mournfully. 

Or tremble with one tear! 

’Tis thou should’st triumph—^thou art free 
From chains that bound thee for awhile— 

This, this the farewell meet for thee, 

Proud princess, on that lonely isle! 

Go, to thine Athens bear thy faithless name! 

Go, base betrayer of a holy trust I 
Oh, I could bow me in my utter shame, 

And lay my crimson forehead in the dust, 

If I had ever loved thee as thou art, 

Folding mean falsehood to my high, true heart! 

^ But thus I loved thee not Before me bowed 
A being glorious in majestic pride 
And breattied his love, and passionately vowed 
To woi’ship only me, his peerless bride ; — 

And this was thou, but crowned, enrobed, entwined. 
With treasures borrowed from my own rich mind. 

" I knew thee not a creature of my dreams, 

And my rapt soul went floating into thine; 

My love around thee poured such halo beams 
Had’st thou been true had made thee all divine 
And I, too, seemed immortal in my bliss, 

When my glad lip thrilled to thy burning kiss, 

“ Shrunken and shrivelled into Theseus now 
Thou stand’st—the gods have blown away 
The airy crown which glittered on thy brow, 

The gorgeous robes which wrapt thee for a day. 
Around thee scarce one fluttering fragment clings, 

A poor, lean beggar in all glorious things! 

“ Nor will I deign to cast on thee my hate— 

It were a ray to tinge with splendour still 
The dull, dim twilight of thy after fate— 

Thou shalt pass from me like a dream of ill. 

Thy name be but a thing that crouching stole. 

Like a poor thief, all noiseless from my soul I 

“ Though thou hast dared to steal the sacred flame 
From out that soul’s high heaven, she seta thee 
free. 

Or only chains thee with thy sounding shame— 

Her memory is no Caucasus for thee! 

And even her hovering hate would o’er thee fling 
Too much of glory from its shadowy wing I 

** Thou think’st to leave my life a lonely night— 

Ha, it is night all glorious with its stars 1 
Hopes yet unclouded beaming forth their light, 

And free thoughts welling in their silver cars. 

And queenly pride, serene, and cold, and high, 
Moves the Diana of its calm, clear sky. 

" If poor and humble thou believest me, 

Mole of a demi-god, how blind art thou 1 
For I am rich in scorn to pour on thee. 

And gods shall bend from high Olympus’ brow, 
:And gaze in wonder on my lofty pride— 

Naxos be hallowed, I be deified 1” 

On the tall cliffy where cold and pale, 

Thou watchest his receding sail, 
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Where thou, the daughter of a Idng, 

Wail’st like a breaking wind-harp’s string— 

Beiid’st like a weak and wilted flower. 

Before a snnfmer evening’s shower; 

There should’st rear thy royal form 
like a young oak amid the storm 

Uncrushei, unbowed, uiiriven! 

Let thy last glance burn through the air. 

And fall far down upon him there. 

Like liglitmng stroke from heaven I 

There shoiild’st thou mark o’er billowy crest, 

His white sail flutter and depart; 

No wild fears surging at thy breast. 

No Tain hopes quivering round thy heart I 
And this brief, bumittg prayer alone, 

Leap from thy lips to Jove’s high throne : 

“ Just Jove, thy wrathful vengeance stay. 

And spee 1 the traitor on his way! 

Make vain the siren’s silver song. 

Let nerei is smile the wave along! 

O’er the wild waters send his barque. 

Like a swift arrow to its mark ! 

Let whirlwinds gather at his back. 

And drive him on his dastard track 1 
Let thy red bolts behind him burn. 

And blast him should he dare to turn!” 

a Grace Greenwood ” has given her later 
years to lectures, to correspondence for the 
Tribune, Times, and Independent, and to editing 
The Little Filgrink, a magazine for children. 
Her jnvenile stories have been repeatedly gath¬ 
ered into volumes. These are; A Forest Tra¬ 
gedy, and Other Tales, 1856 ; Stories and Legends 
of Tra'oel and History, for Children, 1857; 
Stories from Famous Ballads, 1860; Bonnie 
Scotland: Tales of Her History, Heroes, and 
Foets, 1861; Stories of Many Lands; Stories 
and Sights of France cmd Italy, 1867. In the 
latter year a number of her graceful and more 
elaborate sketches were reprinted in Records of 
Five Years. Few Life in Few Lands, a record 
of travels in the West, appeared in 1873. 

BABT m THB BATH-TUB — PROM RECORDS OF FIVE 
YEARS. 

“ Aunie! Sophie! come up quick, and see hahy 
in her bath-tub!” cries a charming little maiden, 
running down the wide stairway of an old country 
house, and half-way up the long hall, all in a 
fluttering cloud of pink lawn, her soft dimpled 
cheeks-tinged with the same lovely morning hue. 
In an instant there is a stir and a gush of light 
laughter in the drawing-room, and presently, with 
a movement a little more majestic and elder-sis¬ 
terly, Annie and Sophie float noislessly through 
the hall, and np’ the soft-carpeted ascent, as though 
borne on their respective clouds of blue and white 
drapery, and take their way to the nursery, where 
a novel entertainment awaits them. It is the first 
morning of the eldest married sister’s first visit 
home, with her first hahy; and the first hahy, 
having slept late after its journey, is about to take 
its first hath in the oM house. 

“ Well, I declare, if here isn’t mother, forget¬ 
ting her dairy, and Cousin Nellie, too, who must 
have left poor Ned all to himself in the garden, 
lonely and disconsolate, and I am torn from my 
books, and Sophie from her flowers, and all for 
the s^e of seeing a nine-months’-old baby kick¬ 
ing about in a bath-tub I What simpletons we 
are 1 ” 


Thus Miss Annie, theproude ladye of the family; 
handsome, haughty, with perilous proclivities to¬ 
ward grand socialistic theories, traIl^ceIlden^albm, 
and general strong-mindedness; pledged by many 
a saucy vow to a life of single dignity and free¬ 
dom. given to studies artistic, aesthetic, philosophic, 
and ethical; a student of Plato, an absorber of 
Emerson, an exalter of her sex, a contemner of 
its natural enemies. 

‘‘Simpletons, are we?” cries pretty Elinor Lee, 
aunt of the baby on the other side, and “ Cousin 
Nellie ” by love’s courtesy, now kneeling close by 
the bath-tub, and receiving on her sunny braids a 
liberal baptism from the pure, plashing hands of 
biibyhood, —“ simpletons, ii deed 1 Did I not once 
see thee, 0 Pallas-Athene, standing rapt before a 
copy of the ‘Crouching Venus’? and this is a 
sight a thousand times more beautiful; for here 
we have color, action, radiant life, and such grace 
as the divinest sculptors of Greece were never 
able to entrance in marble. Just look at these 
white, dimpled shoulders, every dimple holding a 
tiny, sparkling drop,—these rosy, plashing feet 
and hands, — this laughing, roguish face, — these 
eyes, bright and blue and deep as lakes of fairy¬ 
land,— these ears, like dainty sea-shells, — these 
locks of gold, dripping diamonds,—and tell me 
what cherub of Titian, what Cupid of Greuze, was 
ever half so lovely. I say, too, that Raphael him¬ 
self would have jumped at the chance of painting 
Louise, as she sits there, towel in hand, in all the 
serene pride and chastened dignity of young ma¬ 
ternity,— of painting her as iVadonnal 

“ W hy. Cousin Nellie is getting poetical for once, 
over a baby in a bath-tub!” 

“ Well, Sophie, is n’t it a subject to inspire real 
I poets, to call out and yet humble the genius of 
painters and sculptors ? Is n’t it an object for the 
reverence of ‘a glorious human creature,’—such 
a pure and perfect form of physical life, such a 
starry little soul, fresh from the hands of God? 
If your Plato teaches otherwise, Courin Annie, 
I’m glad I ’ve no acquaintance with that dis¬ 
tinguished heathen gentleman; if your Carlyle, 
with his ‘soul above buttons’ and babies, would 
growl, and your Emerson smile icily at the sight, 
away with them I” 

“ Why, Nellie, you goose, Carlyle is ‘ a man and 
a brother,* in fcpite of his * Latter-Day Pamphlets,’ 
and no ogre. I believe he is very well disposed 
toward babies in general; while Emerson is as 
tender as he is great. Have you forgotten his 
‘ Threnody,’ in which the sob of a mortal's sor¬ 
row rises and swells into an immortal’s pean? I 
see that baby is very lovely; I think that Louise 
may well he proud of her. It’s a pity that she 
must grow up into conventionalities and all that,— 
perhaps become some man’s plaything, or slave.” 

“ 0, (1071% sister! — ‘sufficient for the day is the 
worrimerd thereof-’ But I think you and Nellie are 
mistaken about the pride. I am conscious of no 
such feeling in regard to my little Florence, but 
only of joy, gratitude, infinite tenderness, and 
solicitude,” 

Thus the young mother, — for the first time 
speaking, hut not turning her eyes from the bath¬ 
tub. 

“ Ah, coz, it won’t go! Young mothers ore the 
proudest of living creatures. The sweetesi and 
saintliest among you have a sort of subdued ex¬ 
ultation, a meek assumption, an adorable insolence,, 
toward the whole unmarried and childless world. 
T have never seen anything like it elsewhere.” - 
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“/liave, in a "bantam Biddy, parading her first 
brood in the hen-yard, or a youthful duck, leading 
her first little downy flock to the wator-’^ 

“Ha, blasphemer! are you there?” cries Miss 
Nellie, with a bright smile, and a brighter blush. 
Blasphemer’s other name is a tolerably good one, 

— Edward Norton, — though he is oftenest called 
“our Ned.” He is the sole male representative 
of a wealthy old New England family, — the pride 
and darling of four pretty sisters, “the only son 
of his mother, and she a widow,” who adores him, 

— “a likely youth, just twenty-one,” handsome^ 
brilliant, and standing six feet high in his stock¬ 
ings. Yet, in spite of all these unfavorable cir¬ 
cumstances, he is a very good sort of a fellow. 
He is just home from the model college of the 
Commonwealth, where he learned to smoke, and, 
I blush to say, has a cigar in hand at this mo¬ 
ment, just as he has been summoned from the 
garden by his pet sister, Kate, half wild with de¬ 
light and excitement. With him comes a brother, 
according to the law, and after the spirit,—a 
young, slender, fair-haired man, but with an in¬ 
describable something of paternal importance about 
him. He is the other proprietor of baby, and 
steps forward with a laugh and a “ Heb, my little 
water-nymph, my Iris!’’ and, by the bath-tub 
kneeling, catches a moist kiss from smiling baby 
lips, and a sudden wilting shower on shirt-front 
and collar, from moister baby hands. 

Young collegian pauses on the threshold, essay¬ 
ing the look lofty and sarcastic, for a moment. 
Then his eye rests on Nellie Lee’s blushing face, on 
the red, smiling lips, the braids of gold, sprinkled 
with shining drops, —meets those sweet, shy eyes, 
and a sudden, mysterious feeling, soft and vague 
and tender, floods bis gay, young heart. He looks 
at baby again. “’Tis a pretty sight, upon my 
word! Let me throw away my cigar before I 
come nearer: it is incense too profane for such 
pure rites. Now give me a peep at Dian-the less! 
How the little witch revels in the water I A small 
Undine. Jolly, isn’t it, baby? Why, Louise, I 
did not know that Floy was so lovely, such a per¬ 
fect little creature. How fair she is! Why, her 
flesh, where it is not rosy, is of the pure, trans¬ 
lucent whiteness of a water-lily,” 

No response to this tribute, for baby has been 
in the water more than long enough, and must be 
taken out, willy, nilly. Decidedly nilly it proves ; 
baby proceeds to demonstrate that she is not al¬ 
together cherubic, by kicking and screaming 
lustily, and striking out frantically with her little 
dripping hands. But Madonna wraps her in soft 
linen, rolls her and pats her, till she grows good 
and merry again, and laughs through her pretty 
tears- 

But the brief storm has been enough to clear 
the nursery of all save grandmama and Auntie 
Kate, who draw nearer to witness the process of 
drying and dressing. Tenderly the mother rubs 
the dainty, soft skin, till every dimple gives up its 
last hidden droplet; then, with many a kiss, and 
smile, and coo, she robes the little form in fairy¬ 
like garments of cambric, lace, flannel, soft as a 
moth’s wing, and delicate embroidery. The small, 
restless feet are caught, and encased in comical 
little hose, and shod with Titania's own slippers. 
Then the light golden locks are brushed and twined 
into tendril-like curls, and lo! the beautiful labor 
of love is finished. Baby is bathed and dressed 
for the day. 

“ Well, she is a beauty! I don’t wonder you and 
Charles are proud of her. 0, Louise, if your father 


could have seen her! She is very like our first 
baby, the one we lost, at nearly — yes, just about 
her age.” Here grandmama goes out, tearful, 
having sped unconscious her Parthian shaft; while, 
with a quick sob, which is neither for the father 
long dead, nor the sister nevej known, the young 
mother clasps her treasure closer and murmurs, 
“0, my darling, my love, my sweetest, sweetest 
one! stay with me always, always! 0, I would 
tliat I could guard and shield you from every pain, 
every grief,—make your sweet life all beauty, 
love, and joy !” 

Baby hardly understands this hurst of sensi¬ 
bility, but the passionate embrace reminds her of 
something. She asks and receives. Like a bee 
on a lily-flower, she clings to the fair, sweet breast, 
murmuring contentedly now and then. Presently, 
the gurgling draughts grow less eager, the little 
liands cease to wander restlessly over the smooth, 
unmantled neck. The little head is thrown back, 
the blue eyes look with a satisfied smile into the 
brooding mother-face. 

Next, her lips all moist with the white nectar, 
baby is given, with many an anxious injunction, 
into the eager arms of Auntie Kate, who, followed 
by a supernumerary nurse, bears her in triumph 
down hall and stairway, and out into a garden, 
all glorious and odorous with a thousand roses. 

Here, on a shawl, gay-colorcd and soft, spread 
on the grass, under an acacia-tree, the little Queen 
of Hearts is deposited at last. Here she rolls and 
tumbles, and sends out shrill, sweet peals of laugh¬ 
ter, as auntie and nurse pelt her with rose-buds 
and clover-tufts. Sometimes an adventurous spirit 
seizes her; she creeps energetically beyond shawl- 
bounds, her little province of Cashmere, makes a 
raid into the tall, inviting grass, clutches ruthlessly 
at butter-cups, breaks into nunneries of pale pan¬ 
sies, and decapitates whole families of daisies at 
a grasp. Sometimes, tired of predatory incursions, 
she lies on her back, and listens in a luxurious, 
lazy ecstasy to the gush of the fountain and the 
song of the robin, or watches the golden butter¬ 
flies, coming from and going to nobody knows 
where, as though they had suddenly bloomed out 
of the sunshine, and died away into it again. 

Away down the garden, in the woodbine arbor, 
by the little brook, sit the young collegian and fair 
Nellie Lee, talking very low, hut very earnestly, 
on a subject vastly interesting to them, doubtless, 
for they seem to have quite forgotten baby. Yet 
her presence in the garden hallows the very air 
for them, gives a new joy and beauty to life, new 
sweetness to love. 

The golden summer morning wears on. Papa is 
away with his fishing-rod; mamma sits at a win¬ 
dow overlooking the garden, embroidering a dainty 
little robe, and under her cunning fingers the love 
of her heart and a thousand tender thoughts grow 
slowly into delicate white shapes ofleaf and flower; 
grandmama is about her household duties, the tears 
of sad memory wiped from her eyes, and the light 
of the Christian’s calm hope relit therein; Annie 
is in the library with Plato, but unusual softness 
lurks about her mouth, and she looks off her hook 
now and then, and throws about her a strange, 
wandering glance, dreamy and tender to sadness; 
her sisters are in the drawing-room at their music, 
gay as birds; the lovers are we know where; and 
baby is still under the acacia-tree. But the white 
lids are beginning to droop a little heavily over 
the sweet blue eyes, and she will soon drop away 
into b.iby dream-land. 

All nature blooms, and shines, and sounds gently 
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and loTingly, to humor Tier delicate senses; human 
love the richest and tenderest is round about her, 
within reach of her imperious little voice. God 
breathes himself into her little heart through all 
things,— love, light, food, sunshine, fragrance, and 
soft airs. All is well within and without the child, 
as all should be for all children under the sun, for 
every sinless, helpless little immortal, the like of 
whom Christ the Lord took into his tender arms 
and blessed. But how is it, dainty baby Floy, with 
thousands of thy brothers and sisters, as lovely 
and innocent as thour? Are there not such, to 
whom human love and care is denied, to whom 
nature seems unkind, of whom God seems forget¬ 
ful, for whom even Christ’s blessing is made of no 
avail? 

TOSEMITE VALLEY — FEOM NEW LIFE IK NETW 
LANDS. 

At the beginning, I would say. Let all mere 
lovers of pleasure, fond of benders and unbenders, 
all bon mvants, all dainty and dandiacal people, all 
aged, timid, and feeble people, all people without 
a disciplined imagination, keep away from the 
Yosemite. The entire trip will prove to all such 
a disappointment and a drag, weariness, and 
hardship, and the valley itself a great hollow 
mockery of wild, vague, extravagant hopes—the 
biggest man-trap of the world. When you hear 
a traveller ask of the Yosemite, “ Does it pay ? ” 
you may set him down as not fit to go there. But 
to men and women of simple minds, to healthy, 
happy natures, to brave and reverential souls, in 
sound, unpampered bodies, to “spirits finely 
touched,” I would say at the beginning and 
finally, Come to the Yosemite, though you have 
compassed the world all but this; come for the 
crowning joys of years of pleasant travel; come 
and see what Nature, high-priestess of God, has 
prepared for them who love her, in the white 
heights and dark depths of the Sierras, in the 
profound valley itself, the temple of her ancient 
worship, with thunderous cataracts for organs, 
and silver cascades for choirs, and wreathing 
clouds of spray for perpetual incense, and rocks 
three thousand feet high for altars. . . . 

The only drawback to the enjoyment of the 
ladies of our party was the discovery that the 
gre'at Chicago monopoly had, by the means of an 
amnt-courier despatched before daylight on a fiery 
mule, secured all the side-saddles, and that we 
must tarry there indefinitely, or take to the Mexi¬ 
can saddle, and riding en cavalier, both for our 
excursion to the Big Trees and our longer journey 
into the valley. So, with a tear for the modest 
traditions of our sex, and a shudder at the thought 
of the figures we should present, we four brave 
women accepted the situation, and, for the nonce, 
rode as woman used to ride in her happy, heroic 
days, before Satan, for her entanglement and en¬ 
slavement, ' invented trained skirts, corsets, and 
side-saddles. We were fortnnately provided with 
strong mountain suits of dark flannel and water¬ 
proof, which fitted us for this emergency, and for 
any rough climbing we had a fancy for; and that 
was not a little. Well, after a trial of some fifteen 
miles the first day, and twenty-six the second, we 
all came to the conclusion that this style of riding 
is the safest, easiest, and therefore the most sen¬ 
sible, for long mountain expeditions, and for steep, 
rough, and narrow trails. If Nature intended 
woman to ride horseback at all, she doubtless 
intended it should be after this fashion, otherwise 
207 


we should have been a sort of land variety of the 
mermaid. . . . 

Only a few miles from Faragoy’s, and we were 
on Inspiration Point, looking down on the mighty 
Mecca of our pilgrimage,—on awful depth and 
vastness, wedded to unimagined brightness and 
loveliness,—a sight that appalled, while it at¬ 
tracted ; a sublime terror; a beautiful abyss ; the 
valley of the shadow of God ’ 

It seemed to me as I gazed, that here was Na¬ 
ture’s last, most cunning hiding-place for her 
utmost auhlimities, her rarest splendors. Here 
she had worked her divinest miracles with water 
and sunlight, —lake, river, cataract, cascade, 
spray, mist, and rainbows by the thousand. It 
was but a little strip of smiling earth to look down 
on, after all; but ahl the stupendousness of its 
surroundings I There were arched and pillared 
rocks, so massive, so immense, it seemed they 
might have formed the foundation-walls of a con¬ 
tinent ; and domes so vast they seemed like young 
worlds rounding out of chaos. 

The trail down from Inspiration Point is steep, 
rough, and somewhat perilous for inexperienced 
riders; but I prefer it, for its variety, and cool, 
shadowy places, to the shorter new trail by Gla¬ 
cier Point, which is wide, even, monotonously 
good, and almost wholly without shade. On our 
way down, our guide pointed out to us a large 
hollow tree fitted up with modern conveniences, 
in which a real hermit had kept house for some 
years. Disappointed in love or politics, he re¬ 
tired from the world to this rather public spot, 
where, finally, he died by his own hand. He left 
a large trunk, but with little in it. 

This trail enters the valley near the Bridal 
Teil. Beautiful Pobono had dressed herself 
royally in rainbows to receive us. The sight of 
this fall, in the height of its summer glory, and 
the surpassing loveliness of the valley through all 
the five miles that remained for us to ride, charmed 
away our fatigue and restored us to vigor and 
gayety. We fbrded countless streams, cold as 
snow and bright as sunshine; we passed through 
forests of blooming azaleas and sweet wild roses 
and wondrous ferns, grand natural parks of oak 
and cedar, groves and avenues of locusts and 
pines, — indeed, of all sorts of trees; for the variety 
of foliage in the valley is wonderful. Much of the 
way we rode along the rapid Merced, a passionate, 
tumultuous stream, pushed on by cataracts. We 
readily recognized all the great rocks, from Wat¬ 
kins’s magnificent photographs, — the “ Sentinel,” 
the “ Three Graces,” the “ Cathedral Spires,” the 
“Three Brothers,” and “El Capitan,” bluff and 
lordly, shouldering his way to the front. At the 
second hotel — Black's — dear friends ran out to 
meet us with a joyous greeting, and we felt at 
home even before we reached our pleasant quar¬ 
ters at the Hutchings House, and received from 
Mr. Hutchings the hearty, happy welcome he so 
well knows how to give. . . . 

The Bridal Veil is my favorite Yosemite cata¬ 
ract. There is for me a tender, retrospective 
charm in the name. Just opposite to the Bridal 
Veil is the lovely little trickling cascade called the 
Virgin’s Tears. Had the sight of the floating, 
flouting Veil anything to do with that lachrymose 
condition? We, who reached the Veil, lingered 
about it for hours, — read and slept, botanized and 
shouted poetry in each other’s ears. When the 
rainbows came, we went far up into the very heart 
of the splendor. We could have jumped through 
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the radiant hoops lihe circus perfoimers. Of 
course, we got well soaked with the spray, and 
had to, hang ourselves out on the rocks to dry. 

AUCE CAKT—PHCEBE CARY. 

Alice Cart was bom in Mount Healthy, near 
Cincinnati, in 1823. She first attracted notice as 
a writer by a series of sketches of rural life in the 
Fational Era, with the signature of Putty Lee. 
In 18fi0 she published, with her younger sister 
Phebe, a volume of :Poems at Philadelphia. 

A volume of prose sketches— Olovernooh^ or 
Bmollectiom of Our FeigTiborhood in the West — 
followed in 1851. A second series of these 
pleasant papers appeared in 1853. A third glean¬ 
ing from the same field, for the benefit of more 
youthful readers, was made in 1855 in Glover- 
nook Ghildren. Lyra, and Other Foems, was 
published in 1852; followed by Eaga/r, a Story 
of To-day, in 1853. She has since published two 
other stories— Mmied, not Mated, Solly- 
wood —and a new collectdon of Foems in 1855. 

Miss Alice Cary has rapidly attained a de¬ 
servedly high position. Her poems are thought¬ 
ful, forcible, and melodiously expressed. In com¬ 
mon with her prose writing they are drawn 
from her own observation of life and nature. 


Honmss OS' xkmost. 

Among the beautiful pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall. 

Is one of a dim old forest. 

That seemeth best of all: 

Kot for its gnarled oaks olden, 

Hark with the mistletoe; 

Not for the violets golden 
That sprinkle the vale below; 

Not for the milk-white lilies 
That lean from the fragrant hedge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams. 
And stealing their golden edge; 

Not for the vines ou the upland 
Where the bright red berries rest. 

Nor the pinks, nor the pale, sweet cowslip, 
It seemeth to me the best. 

I onee had a little brother, 

With eyes that were dark and deep— 

In the lap of that old dim forest 
He liem in peace asleep: 
light as the down of the thistle^ 

Free as the winds that blow, 

We roved there the beautiful summers 
The summers of long ago; 

But his feet on the hills grew weary, 

And, one of the autumn eves, 

I made for my little brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 

Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in a meek embrace, 

As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face: 

And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree-tops bright. 

He fell, in his saint-like beauty, 

Asleep by the gates of light 
Therefore, of all the pictures 
That hang on Memory^ wall. 

The one of the dim old forest 
Seemeth the best of all 


WTUSCaST HILL. 

Oh, sweet was the eve when I came from the mill, 
Adown the green windings of Mulberry Hill: 

My heart like a bird with its throat all in tui\e. 

That sings in the beautiful bosom of June. 

For there, at her spinning, beneath a broad tree, 

By a rivulet shining and blue as the sea, 

I firet saw my Mary—her tiny feet bare. 

And the buds of the sumach among her black hair. 

They called me a bold enough youth, and I would 
Have kept the name honestly earned, if I could; 
But, somehow, the song I had whistled was hushed. 
And, spite of my manhood, I felt that I blushed. 

I would teU you, but words cannot paint my de¬ 
light, 

When she gave the red buds for a garland of white, 
When her cheek with soft blushes—but no, ’tis in 
vain! 

Enough’ that I loved, and she loved me again. 

Three summers have come and gone by with their 
charms. 

And a cherub of purity smiles in my arms, 

With lips like the rosebud and locks softly light 
As the flax which my Mary was spinning that night. 

And in the dark shadows of Mulberry Hill, 

By the grass-covered road where I came from the 
mill. 

And the rivulet shining and blue as the sea, 

My Mary lies sleeping beneath the broad tree. 


KOBixmr. 

Hilda is a lofty lady, 

Very proud is she— 

I am but a simple herdsman 
Dwelling by the sea. 

Hilda hath a spacious palace, 

Broad, and white, and high; 

Twenty good dogs guard the portal— 

Never house had I. 

Hilda hath a thousand meadows— 
Boundless forest lands: 

She hath men and maids for service— 7 * 

I have but my hands. 

The sweet summer’s ripest roses 
Hilda’s cheeks outvie— 

Queens have paled to see her beauty—^ 

But my beard have I. 

Hilda from her palace windows 
Booketh down on me, 

Keeping with my dove-brown oxen 
By the silver sea. 

When her dulcet harp she playeth, 

Wild birds singing nigh, 

Cluster, listening, by her white hands— 

But my reed have I 

I am but a simple herdsman. 

With nor house nor lands; 

She hath men and maids for service-^ 

I have but my hands. 

And yet what are aU her crimsons 
To my sunset sky— 

With my free hands and my manhood 
Hilda’s peer am I, 

Miss Phcebe Gary has, like her sister, been a 
frequent contributor to the periodicals of the day.. 
She published in 1854 a volume of Foevm <md 
Fa/rodiea. 
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ooinKS Hoioe. 

Ho'w loDg it seems since first we lieard 
'IThie cry of “ land in sight I ” 

Onr vessel sorely never sailed 
So slowly till to-night. 

When we discerned the distant hills. 

The sun was scarcely set. 

And, now the noon of night is passed. 

They seem no nearer yet. 

Where the blue Rhine reflected bach 
Each frowning castle wall. 

Where, in the forest of the Hartz, 

Eternal shadows fall— 

Or where the yellow Tiber flowed 
By the old hills of Rome— 

I never felt such restlessness. 

Such longing for our home. 

Dost thou remember, oh, my friend. 

When we beheld it last. 

How shadows from the setting snn 
Upon our cot were cast? 

Three summer-times upon its walla 
Have shone for us in vain; 

But oh, we’re hastening homeward now. 

To leave it not again. 

There, as the last star dropped away 
From Kight’s imperial brow. 

Bid not our vessel round the point f ** 

The land looks nearer now! 

Tes, as the first faint beams of day 
Fell on our native shore, 

They’re dropping anchor in the hay. 

We’re home, we’re home once morel 

The Cary sisters made their home in Kevr 
York city, for many years, the centre of one 
of the choicest literary and art circles of that 
metropolis. They earned a living by the pen, 
a ptire and womaidy pen, and in time secnred a 
competence for their w^ts. They were en¬ 
abled to gather a library rich in standard works, 
to gratify their refined tastes, and to relieve 
the needy with their charity. Although Alice 
was “pensive and tender,” while Phoebe was 
“witty and gay,” the former, strong in energy 
and patience, bore the chief responsibility of 
their household, and thus allowed her sister, 
more passive and feminine in temperament, to 
consult her moods in writing. Beside two books 
of prose — Pictures of Country Life^ 1859, a 
series of tales, and The Bislwjfs Son^ a JTovely 
1867 — an edited volume, JEpitaphs for Momir- 
mental Inscrip tions from Approved Authors^ 
1865, and Snow-Berries^ A Booh for Young 
JFolhSy 1867, Alice has also written Ballads^ 
Lyrics^ and Bymn&f 1866, the stand ar d selec¬ 
tion of her poetry, which contains some of the 
sweetest minor poems in the language, and. 
The L<m&Ts Diary^ 1868. The latter begins 
with “Dreamland,” and ranges with a series of 
exq^uisite lyrics of love through the phases of 
rhapsody, rejection, despair, hope, and be¬ 
trothal, to married life. She also left a novel 
completed in mannscript. Phcebe, besides 
aiding her pastor, Dr. Charles F. Deems, in 
editing Hymns for all Christiam^ 1869, pre¬ 
pared Pomis of Faithy Hope^ and Dyce^ in 1868, 
a worthy companion volume to her sister’s 
works. “Beside, Alice and Phcebe left, at 
their death, poems enough uncollected to give 
each name two added vmumes, one, together, a 


book of child-poems. The disparity in the 
actual intellectual product of the two sisters, 
in the same nurnber of years, is very striking. 
It is the result, not so much of mental mequal- 
ity, as of the compelling will, energy, industry, 
and the patience of labor of the elder sister.” * 
The two sisters, who ever treated each other 
with considerate love and delicacy, were one in 
spirit through life, and in death were not long 
divided- Alice Cary, after months of hopeless 
illness, died at her home in New York city, 
February 12 , 1871, in her fifty-first year. She 
was buried, after commemorative services at the 
Church of the Strangers, in Greenwood Ceme¬ 
tery. Phcebe, in the sorrow of this bereave¬ 
ment, -wrote the touching verses entitled 
“Light,” and confidingly said to a friend: 
“Alice, when she was here, always absorbed me, 
and she absorbs me still; I feel her constantly 
drawing me.” She died at Newport, Rhode 
Island, July 31, 1871, aged forty-seven, and 
was l^id at rest by her sister’s side. 

** LIGHT. 

While I hid mine eyes, I feared ; 

The heavens in wrath seemed bowed; 

I look, and tiie sun with a smile breaks forth. 
And a rainbow spans the cloud. 

I thought the winter was here, 

That the earth was cold and bare, 

But I feel the coming of birds and flowers, 

And the spring-time in the air. 

1 said that all the lips 

I ever had kissed were dumb; 

That my dearest ones were dead and gone, 

And never a friend would come. 

But I hear a voice as sweet 
As the fall of summer showers; 

And the grave that yawned at my very feet 
Is filled to the top with flowers! 

As if ’t were the midnight hour, 

I sat with gloom opprest; 

When a light was breaking out of the east, 

And shining unto the west. 

I heard the angels call 

Across from the beautiful shore; 

And I saw a look in my darling’s eyes, 

That never was there before. 

Transfigured, lost to me, 

She had slipped from my embrace; 

Now, lo I I hold her fast once more, 

With the light of God on her face! 

♦♦iTEARBB HOME—mOM POEMS OP FAITH, HOPE, AJm 
LOVE. 

One sweetly solemn thought, 

Comes to me o’er and o’er; 

I am nearer home to-day 

Than I ever have been before; 

Nearer my Father’s house, 

Where the many manrions bej 

Nearer the great white throne, 

Nearer the crystal sea; 

Nearer the bound of life. 

Where we lay our burdens down j 


*A Memorial of Alice and Phoebe Cary, with some of 
tbeir Later Pocina. By Mary Clemmer Ames, 1873, 
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Ifearer leaving tfie cross. 

Nearer gaining the crown I 

But lying darkly bet weeny 

Winding down through the night, 

Is the silent, unknown stream. 

That leads at last to the light. 

Closer and closer my steps 
Come to the dread abysm : 

Closer Death to my lips 
Presses the awful chrism. 

Oh, if my mortal feet 

Have almost gained the brink; 

If it be I am nearer home 
Even to-day than I think; 

Father, perfect my trust; 

Let my spirit feel in death, 

That her feet are firmly set 
On the rock of a living faith ! 

^ A woman's conclusions. 

I said, if I might go back again 

To the very hour and place of my birth; 

Might have my life whatever 1 chose, 

And live it in any part of the earth ; 

Put perfect sunshine into my sky, 

Banish the shadow of sorrow and doubt; 

Have all my happiness multiplied. 

And all my suffering stricken out; 

If I could have known in the years now gone. 
The best that a woman comes to know; , 

Could have had whatever will make her blest, 
Or whatever she thinks will make her so; 

Have found the highest and purest bliss 
That the bridal-wreath and ring inclose; 

And gained the one out of all the world. 

That my heart as well as my reason chose: 

And if this had been, and I stood to-night 
By my children, lying asleep in their beds. 

And could count in my prayers, for a rosary. 
The shining row of their golden heads; 

Yea I I said, if a miracle such as this 

Could be wrought for me, at my bidding, still 

I would choose to have my past as it is. 

And to let my future come as it will I 

I would not make the path I have trod 
More pleasant or even, more straight or wide; 

Nor change my course the breadth of a hair. 
This way or that way, to either side. 

My past is.mine, and I take it all; 

Its weakness — its folly, if you please; 

Nay, even my sins, if you come to that, 

May have been my helps, not hindrances! 

If I saved my body from the flames 

Because that once I had burned my hand; 

Or kept myself from a greater sin , 

By doing a less—you will understand; 

It was better I suffered a little pain, 

Better I sinned for a little time, 

If the smarting warned me back fi*om death, 
And the sting of sin withheld from crime. 

Who knows its strength, by trial, will know 
What strength must be set against a sin; 

And how temptation is overcome 

lie has learned, who has felt its power within! 

And who knows how a life at the last may show? 
Why, look at the moon from where we stand! 


Opaque, uneven, you say; yet it shines, 

A luminous sphere, complete and grand 

So let my past stand, just as it stands. 

And let me now, as I may, grow old; 

I am what I am, and my life for me 

Is the best—or it had not been, I hold. 

GATHERING BLACKBERRIES. 

Little Daisy smiling wakes 
From her sleep as morning breaks. 
Why, she knoweth well; 

Yet if you should ask her, surely 
She would answer you demurely. 
That she cannot tell. 

Careful Daisy, with no sound, 

Slips her white feet to the ground, 
Saying, very low, 

She must rise and help her mother. 
And be ready, if her brother 
Needs her aid, to go ! 

Foolish Daisy, o’er her lips 
Only that poor falsehood slips, 

Truth is in her cheeks; 

Her own words cannot deceive her. 
Her own heart will not believe her. 
In a blush it speaks. 

Daisy knows that, when the heat 
Dries the dew upon the wheat. 

She will be away; 

She and Ernest, just another 
Who, she says, is like a brother, 
Making holiday. 

For the blackberries to-day 
Will be ripe, the reapers say, 

Kipe as they can be; 

And not wholly for the pleasure. 

But lest others find the treasure, 

She must go and see. 

Eager Daisy, at the gate 
Meeting Ernest, scfircc can wait. 

But she checks her heart; 

And she says, her soft eyes beaming, 
With an innocent, grave seeming: 

“ Is it time to start ? ” 

Cunning Daisy tries to go 
Very womanly and slow, 

And to act so well 
That, if any one had seen them. 

With the dusty road between them. 
What was there to tell? 

Happy Daisy, when they gain 
The green windings of the lane, 
Where the hedge is thick; 

For they find, beneath its shadow. 
Wild sweet roses in the meadow, 
More than they can pick. 

Bending low, and rising higher, 
Scarlet pinks their lamps of fire 
Lightly swing about; 

And the wind that blows them over 
Out of sight among the clover, 

Seems to blow them out I 
Doubting Daisy, as she hies 
Toward the field of berries, cries: 

“ What if they be red? ” 

Black and ripe they find them rather, 
Black and ripe enough to gather. 

As the reapers said. 
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Luc^y Daisy, Ernest finds 
Berries for her in the ^ines. 

Hidden where she stands; 

And with fearless arm he pushes 
Back the cruel, briery bushes, 

That would hurt her hands. 

He would have her hold her cup 
Just for him to fill it up. 

But away she trips; 

Picking daintily, she lingers 
Till she dyes her pretty fingers 
Redder than her lips. 

Thoughtful Daisy, what she hears, 

■What she hopes, or what she fears, 

Who of us can tell? 

For if, going home, she carries 
Richer treasure than her berries. 

She will guard it well I 

Puzzled Daisy does not know 
Why the sun, who rises slow, 

Hurries overhead: 

He, that lingered at the morning, 

Drops at night with scarce a warning 
On his cloudy bed. 

All too narrow at the start 
Seemed the path, they kept apart. 

Though the way was rough; 

Now the path, that through the hollow. 
Closely side by side they follow, 

Seemeth wide enough. 

Hopeful Daisy, will the days 
That are brightening to her gaze 
Brighter grow than this? 

Will she, mornings without number, 

Wake up restless from her slumber, 

Just for happiness? 

Will the friend so kind to-day. 

Always push the thorns away, 

• With which earth is rifa T 
Will he be her true, true lover. 

Will he make her cup run over 
With the wine of life ? 

Blesshd Daisy, will she be. 

If above mortality 

Thus she stands apart; 

Curshd, if the hand, unsparing. 

Let the thorns fiy backward, tearing 
All her bleeding heart I 

Periled Daisy, none can know 
What the future has to show; 

There must come what must; 

But, if blessings be forbidden, 

Let the truth awhile he hidden— 

Let her hope and trust. 

Let all women bom to weep, 

Their hearts breakings— all who keep 
Hearts still young and whole. 

Pray, as fearing no denying, 

Pray, with me, as for the dying, 

For this maiden^s soul I 

OEDEa FOR A PICTURE — FROM BALLADS, LYRICS, 
AKD HYMNS. 

O good painter, tell me true, 

Has your hand the cunning to draw 
Shapes of things that you never saw ? 

Ay ? Well, here is an order for you. 

Woods and cornfields, a little brown,— 

The picture must not be over-bright, — 


Yet all in the golden and gracious light 
Of a cloud, when the summer sun is down, 

Alway and alway, night and morn. 

Woods upon woods, with fields of corn 
Lying between them, not quite sere. 

And not in the full, thick, leafy bloom, 

When the wind can hardly find breathing-room 
Dnder their tassels,—cattle near, 

Biting shorter the short green grass, 

And a hedge of sumach and sassafras, 

With bluebirds twittering all around, — 

(Ah, good painter, you can’t paint sound!) — 
These, and the house where I was bom, 

Low and little, and black and old, 

With children, as many as it can hold, 

All at the windows, open wide, — 

Heads and shoulders clear outside, 

And fair young faces all ablush; 

Perhaps you may have seen, some day, 

Roses crowding the self-same way, 

Out of a wilding, wayside hush. 

Listen closer. When you have done 

With woods and cornfields and grazing herds, 
A lady, the loveliest ever the sun 
Looked down upon you must paint for me: 

Ob, if I only could make you see 

The clear blue eyes, the tender smile. 

The sovereign sweetness, the gentle grace, 

The woman’s soul, and the angel’s face, 

That are beaming on me all the wnile, 

I need not speak these foolish words; 

Yet one word tells you all I would say,— 

SJ^e is my mother: you will agree 

That all the rest may be thrown away. 

Two little urchins at her knee 
You must paint, sir: one like me,— 

The other with a clearer brow, 

And the light of his adventurous eyes 
Flashing with boldest enterprise: 

At ten years old he went to sea,— 

God knoweth if he be living now, — 

He sailed in the good ship “Commodore,” — 
Nobody ever crossed her track 
To bring us news, and she never came back. 

Ah, Tis twenty long years and more 
Since that old ship went out of the bay 

With my great-hearted brother on her deck: 

I watched him till he shrank to a speck. 

And his face was toward me all the way. 

Bright his hair was, a golden brown, 

The time we stood at our mother’s knee: 

That beauteous head, if ir did go down, 

Carried sunshine into the sea I 

Out in the fields one summer night 
We were together, half afraid 
Of the corn-leaves' rustling, and of the shade 
Of the high hills, stretching so still and far,—» 
Loitering till after the low little light 
Of the candle shone through the open door, 
And over the hay-stack’s pointed top, 

All of a tremble and ready to drop, 

The first half-hour, the great yellow star. 
That we, with staring, ignorant eyes, 

Had often and often watched to see 

Propped and held in its place in the skies 
By the fork of a tall red mulberry-tree, 

Which close in the edge of our flax-field grew,—r 
Dead at the top,—just one branch full 
Of leaves, notched round, and lined with wool. 
From which it tenderly shook the dew 
Over our heads, when wo came to play 
In his handbreadth of shadow, day after day. 
Afraid to go home, Sir; for one of us bore 
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A nest full of speoMed and thin-shelled eggs,— 
The other, a bird, hcU fast by the legs, 

Not so big as a straw of wheat: 

The berries we gave her she wouldn’t eat, 

But cried and cried, till we held her bill, 

So slim and shining, to keep her stilL 

At last we stood at our mother’s knee. 

Bo you think, Sir, if you try, 

You can paint the look of a lie ? 

If you can, pray have the grace 
To put it solely in the face 
Of the urchin that is likest me: 

I think’t was solely mine, indeed; 

But that’s no matter, — paint it so; 

The eyes of our mother— (take good heedj — 
Looking not on the nest-full of eggs. 

Nor the fluttering bird, held so fast by the legs, 
But straight through our faces down to our lies, 
And, oh, with such injured, reproachful surprise I 
I felt my heart bleed where that glance went, 
as though 

A sharp blade struck through it. 

You, Sir, know 

That you on the canvas are to repeat 
Things that are fairest, things most sweet, — 
Woods and cornfields and mulberry-tree.— 

The mother,—the lads, with their bird, at her knee: 

But, oh, that look of reproachful woe! 

High as the heavens your name I ’ll shout. 

If you paint me the picture, and leave that out. 

^THB SXJMlfEB STORM. 

At noon-time I stood in the door-way to see • 
The spots, burnt like blisters, as white as could be, 
Along the near meadow, shoved in like a wedge 
Betwixt the high-road, and the stubble-land’s edge. 

The leaves of the elm-tree were dusty and brown, 
The birds sat with shut eyes and wings hanging 
down; 

The corn reached its blades out, as if in the pain 
Of crisping and scorching it felt for the rain. 

Their meek faces turning away from the sun, 

The cows waded up to their flanks in the run, 

The sheep, so herd-loving, divided their flocks. 
And singly lay down by the sides of the rocks. 

At siinset there rose and stood black in the east 
A cloud with the forehead and horns of a beast, 
That quick to the zenith went higher and higher, 
With feet that were thunder and eyes that were fire. 

Then came a hot sough, like a gust of his breath. 
And the leaves took the tremble and whiteness of 
death,— 

The dog, to his master, from kennel and kin, 
Came whining and shaking, with back crouching in. 

At twilight the darkness was fearful to see: 
“Make room,” cried the children, “0 mother, 
for me! ” 

As climbing her chair, and her lap, with alarm. 
And whisper, — “Was there ever seen such a 
storm 1 ” 

At morning, the run where the cows cooled their 
flanks 

Had washed up a hedge of white roots from its 
■ banks; 

The turnpike was left a blue streak, and each side 
The gutters like rivers ran muddy and wide. 

The barefooted lad started merry to school, 

And the way was the nearest that led through the 
pool ; 


The red-bird wore never so shining a coat, 

Nor the pigeon so glossy a ring on her throat. 

The teamster sat straight in his place, for the nonce, 
And sang to his sweetheart and team, both at once; 
And neighbors shook hands o’er the fences that day, 
And talked of their homesteads instead of their hay. 

^THE BRIBAL VEIL. 

We ’re married, they say, and you think you have 
won me,— 

Well, take this white veil from my head, and look 
on me: 

Here’s matter to vex you, and matter to grieve yon, 
Here’s doubt to distrust you, and faith to believe 
you,—• 

I am all as you see, common earth, common dew; 
Be wary, and mould me to roses, not rue! 

Ah! shake out the filmy thing, fold after fold, 
And see if you have me to keep and to hold, — 
Look close on my heart—see the worst of its sin¬ 
ning— 

It is not yours to-day for the yesterday’s winning— 
The past is not mine—I am too proud to borrow— 
You must grow to new heights if I love you to- 
moi*row. 

We’re married! I’m plighted to hold up your 
praises, 

As the turf at your feet does its handful of daisies; 
That way lies my honor, — my pathway of pride, 
But, mark you, if greener grass grow either side, 
I shall know it, and keeping in body with you, 
Shall walk in my spirit with feet on the dew! 

We ’re married! Oh, pray that our love do not fail! 
I have wings flattened down and hid under my veil: 
They are subtle as light—you can never undo them, 
And swift in their flight — you can never pursue 
them, 

And spite of all clasping, and spite of all bands, 

I can slip like a shadow, a dream, from your hands. 

Nay, call me not cruel, and fear not to take me, 

I am yours for my lifetime, to be what you make 
me,— 

To wear my white veil for a sign, or a cover, 

As you shall be proven my lord, or my lover ; 

A cover for peace that is dead, or a token 
Of bliss that can never be written or spoken. 

*^M0IIA, SEVEN TEARS OLD. 

When I remember the time we met, 

I pause for a little, and give God praise, 

That he, of his grace, in my life has set 
That gladdest, goldenest day of my days, 

Breaking out of her homespun gown, 

Just like a wild-flower out of its bur; 

Legs bare to the knees, and the shoulders down 
To the waist, I marvelled and mused at her 

Her hands had been kissed and kissed by the sun 
Brown as berries: she held her hair 
Away from her dove-like eyes with one. 

And stared at me, straight as eyes could stare, 

One moment, —then, being well content, 

She dropt the tresses, that over the white, 
Clear brow and sweet eyes came and went 
Like shadows blowing across the light. 

“A picture, such as the painter loves,” 

I said, and passed, but she would not stay; 
Those sweet eyes staring, round as a dove’s, 

Held me and haunted me all the day. 
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One foot on tlie other, bare and brown, — 

The shining fall of her dead-leaf hair, — 

Legs and shoulders out of her gown, — 

She held me and haunted me, everywhere. 

DESPAIR. 

The sun comes up and the sun goes down, 

And day and night are the same as one; 

The year grows green and the year grows brown, 
And what is it all, when all is done! 

Grains of sombre, or shining sand 
Sliding into or out of the hand. 

And men go down in ships to the seas. 

And a hundred ships are the same as one; 
Backward and forward blows the breeze, 

And what is it all, when all is done I 
A tide, with never a shore in sight. 

Setting steadily on to the night. 

The fisher droppeth his net in the stream. 

And a hundred streams are the same as one; 
And the maiden dreameth her love-lit dream, 
And what is it all, when all is done! 

The net of the fisher, the burden breaks. 

And alway the dreaming, the dreamer wakes. 


*%f03rA*S MOTHER. 

In the porch that brier-vines smother, 
At her wheel, sits Mona’s mother. 

0 , the day is dying bright 1 
Roseate shadows, silver dimming, 
Ruby lights through amber swimming, 
Bring the still and starry night. 

Sudden she is ’ware of shadows 
Going out across the meadows 
From the slowly sinking sun,— 
Going through the misty spaces 
That the rippling ruby laces,— 
Shadows, like the violets tangled. 

Like the soft light, softly mingled, 

Till the two seem just as one I 
Every tell-tale wind doth waft her 
Little breaths of maiden laughter, 

O, divinely dies the day! 

And the swallow, on the rafter. 

In her nest of sticks and clay, — 
On the rafter, up above her, 

"With her patience doth reprove her. 
Twittering soft the time away; 
Never stopping, never stopping, 

With her wings so warmly dropping 
Round her nest of sticks and clay. 

‘‘ Take, my bird, 0 take some other 
Eve than this to twitter gay I ” 
Sayeth, prayeth Mona’s mother, 

To the slender-throated swallow 
• On her nest of sticks and clay; 

For her sad eyes needs must follow 
Down the misty, mint-sweet hollow. 
Where the ruby colors play 
With the gold and with the gray. 
‘^Yet, my little Lady-feather, 

You do well to sit and sing,** 

Crieth, sigheth Mona’s mother. 

“If you would, you could no other. 

Can the leaf fail with the spring? 
Can the tendril stay from twining 
When the sap begins to run? ^ 

Or the dew-drop keep from shining 
With her body full o’ the sun ? 


Nor can you, from gladness, either; 

Therefore, you do well to sing. 

Up and o’er the downy lining 
Of your bird-bed I can see 
Two round little heads together. 

Pushed out softly through your wing. 

But alas! my bird, for me! ” 

In the porch with roses burning 
All across, she sitteth lonely. 

O, her soul is dark with dread I 
Round and round her slow wheel turning 
Lady brow down-dropped serenely. 

Lady hand uplifted queenly, 

Pausing in the spinning only 
To rejoin the broken thread,—- 
Pausing only for the winding. 

With the carded silken binding 
Of the flax, the distaff-head. 

All along the branches creeping. 

To their leafy beds of sleeping 
Go the blue-birds and the brown; 
Blackbird stoppeth now his clamor, 

And the little yellowhammer 
Droppeth head in winglet down. 

Now the rocks rise bleak and barren 
Through the twilight, gray and still; 

In the marsh-land now the heron 
Clappeth close his horny bill. 
Death-watch now begins his drumming. 
And the fire-fly, going, coming, 

Weaveth zigzag lines of light, — 

Lines of zigzag, golden-threaded, 

Up the marshy valley, shaded 
O’er and o’er with vapors white. 

Now the lily, open-hearted, 

Of her dragon-fly deserted. 

Swinging on the wind so low, 

Gives herself, with trust audacious,’ 

To the wild warm wave that washes 
Through her fingers, soft and slow. 

O the eyes of Mona’s mother! 

Dim they grow with tears unshed; 

For no longer may they follow 
Down the misty mint-sweet hollow, 

Down along the yellow mosses 
That the brook with silver crosses. 

Ah! the day is dead, is dead; 

And the cold and curdling shadows. 
Stretching from the long, low meadows, 
Darker, deeper, nearer spread, 

Till she cannot see the twining 
Of the briers, nor see the lining 
Round the porch of roses red, — 

Till she cannot see the hollow, 

Nor the little steel-winged swallow, 

On her clay-built nest o’erhead. 

Mona’s mother falleth mourning: 

O, ’t is hard, so hard, to see 
Prattling child to woman turning. 

As to grander company! 

Little heart she lulled with hushes 
Beating, burning up with blushes. 

All with meditative dreaming 
On the dear delicious gleaming 
Of the bridal veil and ring; 

Finding in the sweet ovations 
Of its new, untried relations 
Better joys than she can bring. 

•In her hand her wheel she keepeth. 

And her heart within her leapeth, 
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Witli a "burdened, bashful yearning, 

For the babe’s weight on her knee, 
For the loTing lisp of glee. 

Sweet as larks’ throats in the morning. 
Sweet as hum of honey-bee. 

“0 my child! ” cries Mona’s mother, 
“Will you, can you take another 
Name ere mine upon your lips t 
Can you, only for the asking, ^ 

Give to other hands the clasping 
Of your rosy finger-tips?” 

Fear on fear her sad soul borrows,— 

0 the dews are falling fair! 

But no fair thing now can move her; 
Vainly walks the moon above her. 
Turning out her golden furrows 
On the cloudy fields of air. 

Sudden she is ’ware of shadows, 
Coming in across the meadows, 

And of murmurs, low as love, — 
Murmurs mingled like the meeting 
Of the winds, or like the beating 
Of the wings of dove with dove. 

In her hand the slow wheel stoppeth, 
Silken flax from distaff droppeth, 

And a cruel, killing pain 
Striketh up from heart to brain; 

And she knoweth by that token 
That the spinning all is vain, 

That the troth-plight has been spoken, 
And the thread of life thus broken 
Never can be joined again. 


^ CONYBRSATtON.^ 

Forgive me, but I needs must press 
One question, since I love you so; 

And kiss me, darling, if it’s Yes, 

And, dai’ling, kiss me if it’s No! 

It is about our marriage day, — 

I fain would have it even here; 

But kiss me if it’s far-awayi 

And, darling, kiss me if it’s near! 

Ah, by the blushes crowding so 

On cheek and brow, ’t is near I guess; 
But, darling, kiss me if it’s No, 

And kiss me, darling, if it’s Yes! 

And with what flowers shall you be wed? 

With flowers of snow? or flowers of flame? 
But be they white, or be they red, 

Kiss me, my darling, all the samel 

And have you sewed your wedding dress? 

Nay, speak not, even to whisper low; 

But kiss me, darling, if it’s Yes, 

And, darling, kiss me if it’s No I 


ELISE JUSTINE BATAED. 

Miss E. J. Bayard, the daughter of Mr. Kohert 
Bayard of Glenwood, near Fisbkill, •N’. Y., is 
the author of a number of poems, several of 
'which have appeared in the Knickerbocker 
Magazine and Literary World. She married Mr. 
Fulton Cutting, and died about 1850. The fol¬ 
lowing is noticeable for its thought and feeling, 
and no less for its happy literary execution. 


These four poems are from A Lover's Diary. Boston, Tick- 
nor & Fields, 1868. 


rmCEEAL CHAKT FOR THR OLl> TEAS. 

^is the death-night of the solemn Old Year I 
And it calleth from its shroud 
With a hollow voice and loud. 

But serene: 

And it saith—What have I given 
That hath brought thee nearer heaven? 
Dost thou weep, as one forsaken, 

For the treasures I have taken ? 

Standest thou beside my hearse 
With a blessing or a curse ? 

Is it well with thee, or worse 
That I have been ? 

’Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year f 
The midnight shades that fall,— 

They will serve it for a pall, 

In their gloom ;— 

And the misty vapours crowding 
Are the withered corse enshrouding; 

And the black clouds looming off in 
The far sky, have plumed the coflan. 

But the vaults of human souls, 

%Vhere the memory unrolls 
All her tear-besprinkled scrolls. 

Are its tomb 1 

"Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Yearl 
The moon hath gone to weep 
With a mourning still and deep 
For her loss :— 

Tlie stars dare not assemble 
Through the murky night to tremble— 

The naked trees are groaning 
With an awful, mystic moaning— 

Wings sweep upon the air. 

Which a solemn message bear, 

And hosts, whose banners wear 
A crowned cross! 

^Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year! 
Who make the funeral train 
When the queen hath ceased to reign ? 
Who .are here 

With the golden crowns that follow 
All invested with a halo ? 

With a splendour transitory 
Shines the midnight from their glory. 

And the psean of their song 
Rolls the aisles of space along, 

But the left heaids are less strong. 

For they were dear I 

’Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year! 
With a dull and heavy tread 
Tramping forward with the dead 
Who come last ? 

Ling’ring with their faces groundward, 
Though their feet are marching onward, 
They are shrieking,—they are calling 
On the rocks in tones appalling, 

But Earth waves them from her view,- 
And the God-light dazzles through, 

■ And they shiver, as spars do, 

Before the blast! 

’Tis the death-night of the solemn Old Year I 
We are parted from our place 
In her motherly embrace. 

And are lone! 

For the infant and the stranger 
It is sorrowful to change her— 

She hath cheered the night of mourning 
With a promise of the dawning; 

She hath shared in our delight 
With a gladness true and bright: 

Oh 1 we need her joy to-night— 

But she is gone 1 
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CAROLINE MAT. 

This lady is the dau^diter of a clergyman of the 
Dutch Reformed Church of the City of Nctt 
Y ork. Ttie chief collection of her |)oeins is in¬ 
cludes! in a few pages of Mr. Griswold’s Female 
Poets of America. She is the editor of a Collec¬ 
tion of the Female Poets of America, which ap¬ 
peared at Philadelphia in 1848, and of a Yolume, 
Treasured Thoughts from Fcmorits Authors. La 
1864, a volume of Pomm was published. 

THX SJlBBATH 07 THS TKAB. 

It is the sabbath of the year; 

And if yell walk abroad, 

A holy sermon ye shall hear. 

Full worthy of reeord. 

Antumn the preacher is; and look— 

As other preachers do. 

He takes a text from the one Great Book, 

A text both sad and true. 

With a deep, earnest voice, he saith— 

A voice of gentle grief, 

Fitting the minister of Death— 

“Ye all fa«le as a leaf; 

And your iniquities, like the wind. 

Have taken you away; 

Ye fading flutterers, weak and blind. 

Repent, return, and pray.” 

And then the Wind ariseth slow. 

And giveth out a psalm— 

And the organ-pipes begin to blow. 

Within tiie forest calm; 

Then all the Trees lift up their hands, 

And lift their voices higher, 

And sing the notes of spirit bands 
In full and glorious choir. 

Yes I ’tis the sabbath of the year I 
And it doth surely seem, 

(But words of reverence and fear 
Should speak of such a theme,) 

That the com is gathered for the bread. 

And the berries for the wine, 

And a sacramental feast is spread, 
like the Christian’s pardon sign. 

And the Tear, with sighs of penitence, 

The holy feast bends o*er; 

For she must die, and go out hence— 

Die, and be seen no more. 

Then are the choir and organ still. 

The psalm melts in the air, 

The Wind bows down beside the hill, 

And all are hushed in prayer. 

Then comes the Sunset in the West, 

Like a patriarch of old, 

Or like a saint who hath won his rest. 

His rob^ and his cro wn of gold; 

And forth his arms he stretcheth wid^ 

And with solemn tone and clear 
He blesseth, in the eventide 
The sabbath of the ymr. 

HARRIET WINSLOW SEWALLw 
The following poein was brought into notice a 
few years since by Mr. Longfellow, who included 
it in the choice collection of minor poems, The 
Waif. It was printed there anonymously with 
tile omission of a few of its stanzas. The author 
was Miss Harriet Winslow, since married to Mr. 
Charl^ Liszt; and now Mrs, S. E. Bewail, of 
Melrose, Massachusetts, 
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TO THE TOSATlSSTEn. 

Why thus longing, thus for ever sighing 
For the far-off, unattained and dim ; 

While the beautiful all around thee lying. 

Offers up its low, perpetual hymn ? 

Wooldst thou listen to its gentle teaching. 

All thy restless yearning it would still, 

Leaf and flower and laden bee are preaching 
Tliine own sphere, though humble, first to fill 

Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw; 

If no silkei^ cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world through weal or woe; 

If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten,— 

No fond voices answer to thine own; 

If no brother’s sorrow thou canst lighten 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 

Not by deeds that win the crowd’s applauses. 

Not by works that give thee world-renown, 

Not by martyrdom, or vaunted crosses, 

Canst tliou win and wear the immortal crown: 

Daily struggling, though unloved and lonely, 

Every day a rich reward will give; 

Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only, 

And truly loving, thou canst truly live. 

Dost thou revel in the rosy morning. 

When all nature hails the lord of light; 

And his smile, nor low, nor lofty scorning, 
Gladdens hall and hovel, vale and height. 

Other hands may grasp the field and forest; 

Proud proprietor in pomp may shine: 

But with fervent love if thou adorest, 

Thou art wealthier;—all the world is thine. 

Yet, if through earth’s wide domains thou rovest. 
Sighing that they are not thine alone. 

Not those fair fields, but thyself thou lovest, 

And their beauty, and thy wealth are gone. 

^Nature wears the colours of Hie spirit ;* 

Sweetly to her 'worshipper she sings; 

All the glory, grace, she doth inherit 
Round her trusting child she fondly flings. 

ELIZABETH LLOTD. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, a lady of Philadelphia, is 
the author of the following poem, wriiich recently 
attracted attention in going the rounds of the 
press.” It was stated in the newspapers to have 
been taken from an Oxford edition of Milton’s 
"Works. She is now the widow of Mr. Robert 
Howell, of Philadelphia, 

VlI.T02r Oir HIS buxtoiubiss. 

I am old and blind 1 

Men point at me as smitten by God’s frown: 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind. 

Yet am I not cast down. 

I am weak, yet strong: 

I murmur not, that I no longer see; 

Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 

Father Supreme! to Thee. . 

0 merciful Onel , 

When men are farthest, then art Thou most near; 
When friends pass by, ray weakness to shun. 

Thy chariot I hear. 

Thy glorious face • ! - 

I Is leaning toward me, and its holy li^f 
I Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place— 

1 And there is no more night 
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On my bended knee, 

I recognise Thy purpose, dearly shovn ; 

My Yisioa Thou hast dimmed, that I may see 
Thyself, Thyself alone, 

I have naught to fear; 

This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing; 

Beneath it I am almost sacred—here 
Can come no evi] thing. 

Oh! I seem to stand 

Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er hath been. 
Wrapped in the radiance from Thy sinless land, 
’Which eye hath never seen. 

Visions come and go; 

Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 
Of soft and holy soi g. 

It is nothing now, 

When heaven is opening on my sightless eyes. 

When airs from Paradise refresh my brow. 

The earth in dai'kness lies. 

In a purer clime, 

My being fills with rapture—waves of thought 
BoU in upon my spirit—strains sublime 
Break* over me unsought. 

Give me now my lyre ? 

I feel the stinings of a gift divine; 

Within my bosom glows unearthly fire 
Lit by no skill of mine. 

CAEOLINE OHESEBEO’. 

Miss Chesebeo’ was boni at Canandaigua, where 
she has always resided with her family. Her 
first literary articles, a series of tales and sketches, 
were written for Grabatids Magazine and Holden’s 
Dollar Magazine in 1848. Since that time con¬ 
tributions have appeared from her pen in The 
Knickerbocker, Putnam’s, Harpers’, and other 
magazines, and in the newspapers, to which on 
two occasions, in Philadelphia and Hew York, she 
contributed prize tales. In 1851 she published 
a collection of tales and sketches, Dream-Land lyy 
Daylight^ a Panorama of Romcmce. The title is 
suggestive of the fanciful, reflective, and occa¬ 
sionally sombre character of the work, qualities 
which also mark Miss Chesebro’s later and more 
elaborate productions, laa^ a Pilgrimage^ TTie 
Children of Lights and The Little Croes-JBeanrers^ 
tales, each occupying a separate volume, and writ¬ 
ten with energy and thoughtfulness. The scene 
of these writings is laid in America at the present 
day. They are grave in tone, and aim rather at 
the exhibition of mental emotion than the out¬ 
ward, salient points of character. 

THE BLACK FROST. 

Metliinks 

This word of love is fit for all the world, 

And that for gentle hearts a: other name 

Would speak of gentler thoughts than the world owns. 

It was a clear, calm night. Brightly shone the 
innumerable stars: the fixed orbs of giant magni¬ 
tude, the little twinkling points of light, the glorious 
constellations—^iu their imperial beauty stood they, 
gazing upon the mysterious face of darkness—a 
clear, calm, terribly cold night. 

■Winter had not as yet fairly set in. There had 
been no snow, but it was very late in the autumn, 
and the grass, and the flowering shrubs and trees, 
looked as though they had^ach and all felt the cruel 
breath of the Destroyer, as he pronounced the doom 
upon thun. 


People rubbed their hands, and talked with qui- 
verir g lips of the hard winter coming, as they has¬ 
tened, m the increasing shadows of the night, to 
their homes. The children, warmed and glnddened 
by the bright fires that were kindled on the hearth¬ 
stones, romped, and frolicked, and prophesied, with 
knowing looks, about snow-balling, sleigh-rides, skat¬ 
ing, and all manner of fun. The young girls met to¬ 
gether, and talked merrily of coming gaieties; the 
old man wondered whether he should see another 
Bprirg'time; and the poor crept to their beds at 
nightfall, glad to forget everything—cold, hunger, 
and misery—^in sleep. 

Midnight came. More and more brightly shone 
the stars^—^they glowed, they trembled, and smiled 
on one another. The cold became intense—^in the 
deep silence how strangely looked the branches of 
the leafless trees 1 how desolate the gardens and the 
forest—how very still the night did seem 1 

Close beside an humble cottage, under a huge 
bush of flowering-currant, had flourished all the 
autumn a tiny violet-root. And still, during the in¬ 
creasing cold of the latter days, the leaves had con¬ 
tinued green and vigorous, and the flowers opened. 

There had been an arrival at the cottage that 
day. Late in the afternoon, a father and mother, 
with their child, had leturned from long wandering 
in foreign lands. 

A student had watched their coming. In the 
morning, he had gathered a flower from that little 
root in their garden, and now, as he sat in the long 
hours of night, poring over his books, he kept the 
violet still beside him, in a vase which held the trea¬ 
sures of a green-house, and his eyes rested often on 
the pale blue modest flower. 

At nightfall, a youthful form bad stood for a mo¬ 
ment at the cottage-door, and the young invalid’s 
eyes, which so eagerly sought all familiar things, at 
last rested on those still living flowers—flowers, 
where she had thought to find all dead, even as 
were those buds which once gave fair promise of 
glorious opening in her girl-heart 1 Unmindful of 
the cold and dampness, she stepped from the bouse, 
and passed to the violet-root, and, gathering all the 
flowera but one, she placed them in her hair, and 
ihen hastened with a shiver back to the cottage. 

In the fast-increasing cold, the leaves that were 
left bowed down close to the earth, and the delicate 
flowers crowning the pale, slender stem, trembled 
under the influence of the frost. 

The little chamber where Mary lay down to rest, 
Was that which, from her childhood, had been set 
apart for her occupation; a pleasant room, endeared 
to her by a thousand joyful dreams dreamed within 
its shade—solemnized to her also by that temble 
wakening to sorrow which she had known. 

She reclined now on her bed in the sileritness, the 
darkness; but she rested not, she slept not. The 
young girl’s eyes, fixed on the far-off stars, on the 
glorious heavens, her thoughts wandered wild and 
free, but her body was circled by the arm of Death. 

She had not yet slept at all that night; she had 
not slept for many nights. 'Winter was reigning in 
Mary’s heart—it had long reigned there. She was 
remembering now, while others nestled in the arms 
of forgetfulness, those days that were gone, when 
she had looked with such trust and joy upon the 
years to be—^how that she had longed for the slowly- 
unfolding future to develop itself fully, completely! 
how she had wholly given herself to the fancies and 
the hopes of the untried. Alas! she had reached, 
she had passed, too soon, that crisis of life which 
imfolda next to the expectant the season of winter— 
she had seen the gay flowei's fading, the leaves 
withering, the glory of summer pass. And yet how 
young, how very young she wasl 
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Gazing from her coticli out upon the **steadfest 
fikies”—thinking on the past, and the to-come—the 
to-come of the dying! Yet the thought of death 
and judgment terrifi^ her not Surely she would 
find mercy and heart’s ease in the Heaven over 
which the merciful is king! 

But suddenly, in the night’s stillness, in the cold¬ 
ness and the darkness, she arose; and steadfastly 
gazed, for an instant, upward, far upward, where a 
star shot from the zenith, down, down, to the very 
horizon. She fell back at the sight, her spirit sped 
away with that swift glory flash—Jfary toas dead! 

In that moment the student also stood beside his 
window. The fire in the grate had died away, the 
lamp was nearly exhausted; wearied with his long- 
continued work, he had risen, and now, for an in¬ 
stant, stood looKng upon the heavens. There was 
sadness and weariness in his heart The little vio¬ 
let, and the travellers’ return, had strangely affected 
him: for o lee he found not in his books the satis¬ 
faction which he sought: he felt that another life 
than that of a plolling book-worm might be led by 
him. His dreams in the morning hour were not 
pleasant as he slept They were solely of one whose 
love he had set at naught for the smiles of a sterner 
love; of one whom he now thought of, as in the 
spring-time of his life, when she was all the world 
to him. And now that she was come again, and he 
should see her once more! ah, he would bow before 
her as he once had, and she, who was ever so gentle, 
so loving, so gf3ol, would not spurn him; she would 
forget his forgitfulness, she would yet give to him 
that peace, tliat joy which he had never quaffed at 
the fountains of learning I 

Up rose the su i, and people saw how the Black 
Frost was over the earth, binding iiU things in its 
hard, close, cold embrace. lAter in the morning, a 
little child, passing by the cottage, paused and peep¬ 
ed through the bars upon the violet-root. Yester¬ 
night, when she went home from school, she saw 
the flowers hlooii:*ig tlnre, the pale, bine, feint- 
hearted looking flowers—and now she remembered 
to look if they were there stilL But though she 
looked long and steadflistly where the sunlight fell 
beneath the currant-bush, she could not see that she 
sought for; so passing quietly through the gate, she 
stooped down where the violets had been, and felt 
the leaves, and knew that they were frozen; and it 
was o ily by an effort that she kept back the fast- 
gathering tears, when she looked on the one flower 
Mary had left, and saw how it was drooped and 

But a sadder sight, and one more full of meaning, 
was presented in the pleasant chamber, whose win¬ 
dow opened on the yard where the blossoming bushes 
grew. For there a woman bent over the bed where¬ 
on another frost-killed flower lay, moaning in the 
bitterness of gnef, the death of her one treasure! 

Still later in the day another mourner stood in 
that mlent place, thinking of the meteor and the 
violet. It was the student, he who in remorse and 
anguish came, bemoaning the frost-blighted. Too 
late, too late, he came to tell his love —too late to 
crave foi^iveiiess, too late to soothe the broken¬ 
hearted! Now stood he himself in the valley of the 
shadow of woe. 

And the snow and the storms abounded. Winter 
was come! 

^Miss Chesebro’ died at Piermont, her resi¬ 
dence on the Hudson, February 16, 1873- Her 
later works, which show conscientious study 
and a continual growth in power, were: Vic¬ 
toria^ or the World (hercome: A JVorel^ 1856; 
The Beautiful Gate, and Other Tales; Bhilly 


and Kit; Amy Oarr^ 1863; Peter Carradine^ 
1863; The Foe in the Household^ republished from 
the Atlantic Monthly, 1871. 


EDWAEB MATUEIN, 

The author of several historical novels, and of a 
volume of poems of merit, is the son of the cele¬ 
brated Irish novelist and dramatist, the Rev. 
Charles Robert Maturin. He has for a number 
of years been a resident of Mew York, and has 
married an American lady. 

Mr. Maturin has published Montezuma^ The 
Last of the Aztecs^ a spirited prose romance, 
drawn from the brilliant and pathetic history of 
the Mexican chieftain, followed by Benjamin^ the 
Jew of Granada^ a story the scene of which is 
laid in the romantic era of the fall of the Moslem 
empire in Spain, and in 1848, Eta^ or the Isles of 
Life and Beath; a historical romance of the 
twelfth century in England, in which Dermod 
M’Murrough acts a leading part. 

In 1850 he published Lyrics of iS^ain and 
Enn^ a volume of genuine enthusiasm, .and re¬ 
fined though irregular poetic expression. The 
author, who shows much of the poet in his prose 
writings, finds in the stirring historical ballad of 
Spain and the pathetic legend of Ireland his ap¬ 
propriate themes. 

The latest productions of Mr. Maturin were 
Bianca^ a passionate story of Italian and Irish 
incident; Melnoth^ the Wanderer; Sejanus^ and 
other Boman Tales, 

THE SEASONS—PEOM A POEM “ THE W001>8.” 

What spirit moves within your holy shrine ? 

*Es Spring—^the year’s young bride, that gladly 
pours 

Above—^around—on effluence Bivine 
Of light and life, felling in golden showers— 

And with her eome the sportive nymphs in dance 
like waves that gambol in the Summer’s glance. 
Untwining bowers from their Winter’s sleep, 
Unlocking rivers from their fountains deep. 

Tinting the leaf with verdure, that had lain 
Long-hid, like gold within the torpid grain, 
Chaunting her choral song, as Nature’s eyes 
First greet the bridal of the earth and skies. 

The Spring is past;—and blushing summer comes. 
Music and sunshine throng her scented way; 

The birds send gladly from their bowered homes, 
Their paean at the birth of flowery May 1 
From close to shut of Bay; yes, for and near 
The spell of mystic music chiiins the ear; 

All Nature, from her bosom pouring fortii 
Sounds such as make a Temple of the earth 
Returns in one full stream of harmony 
The angel-echoes that she hears on high— 

Beautiful Summer! fling thy crown of flowers 
O’er this dull earth through winter’s weary hours; 
Let them not fade—oli! let not sere and blight 
Barken thy prism’d couch with shade of Night; 

Let not thy music ever break its spell, 
like heaven-bound pilgrim bidding earth “Fare¬ 
well!” 

Oh! silence not thy music—^let thy flowers 
Be earth’s bright stars responding to the skies; 
Wreathing her graves with those immortal bowers . 
Thy rosy hand ’twined ’round the Bead in Paradiae I 

Oh I not a vision here but it must pass 
like our own image from life’s spectre-glass; 
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Summer is faded, and the Autumn sere 
Gathera the fallen leaves upon her bier. 

And, like the venomed breath of the Simoom 
That turns Zahara’^s desert to a tomb. 

Breathes on the buried Summer’s shrined abode, 
And leaves a spectre "what she found—a God I 
Tis thus, je "woods I jour melancholy tale 
Hath more of truth than rose and lily pale. 

When the bright glories of the summer vie 
To make the earth a mirror of the sky. 

In Autumn’s time-worn volume do we read 
The sacred moral—All things earthly fade; 

And trace upon the page of every leaf 
That first and latest human lesson—grief I 
But hark I that dreary blast that rolls 
like heart-wrung wailings of unburied souls, 

Tis winter’s breath 
Tliat comes from the land of Death 
Where the Arctic fetters the main; 

Bike the lightning it darts 
When its meteor parts 
And dissolves, like the cloud in rain ; 

And now pale Winter cometh frore 

From the dark North’s drear and lifeless shore; 

And round his form, trembling and old. 

Bangs Ms snow-robe in driftiitg fold, 

As that ye see on the mountain-height. 

Like Death asleep in the calm moonlight— 

His diadem gleams "With the icicle bright. 

And his sceptre of ice to destroy and to smite; 

Like a monarch he sweeps from the mount to the 
vale. 

In his eh^ot t^at glistens with hoar-frost and hail: 
E& palace the iceberg adorned with spars, 
like a wandering heaven all fretted with stars. 

WILLIAM EOSS WALLACE 
Is a native of Lexington, Kentucky. He received 
his education in Indiana, studied law and came 
to New York, where he has been since a resident. 
In 1848, he published Alban^ a Poetical Composi¬ 
tion^ ‘‘a romance of New York, intended to illus¬ 
trate the infiuence of certain prejudices of society 
and principles of law upon individual character 
and destiny.* In 1851, he published Meditations 
in America^ and other Poems, They are mostly 
marked by a certain grandeur of thought and 
eloquence of expression. He has written many 
poems for Harper’s, the New York Ledger, etc. 
In 1862 he published: The Liberty Bell,, a Poem; 
illustrated, 

OF THUTE OWN" COTTITTET SIKO. 

I met the wild-eyed Genius of our Land 
In Huron’s forest vast and dim; 

I saw her sweep a haip with stately hand; 

I heard her solemn hymn. 

She sang of Nations that had passed away 
From her own broad imperial clime; 

Of Nations new to whom she gave the sway: 

She sang of God and Time. 

I saw the Past with all its rhythmic lore: 

I saw the Pkesent clearly glow; 

Shapes with veiled faces paced a far dim shore 
• And whispered “ Joy ” and “ Wo!” 

Her large verse pictured mountain, vale, and bay. 
Our wide, calm rivers rolled along. 

And many a mighty Lake and Prairie lay 
In the shadow of her Song. 


As in Missouri’s mountain range, the vast 
Wild Wind majestically flies 

From crag to crag till on the top at last 
The wild Wind proudly dies. 

So died the Hymn.—“ 0 Genius 1 how can I 
Crown me with Song as thou art crowned ?” 

She, smiling, pointed to the spotless sky 
And the forest-tops around— 

Then sang—Not to the far-off Lands of Fid 
Must thou for inspiration go: 

There Milton’s large imperial organ swelled, 

Tliere Avon’s waters flow. 

“ No Alien-Bard where Tasso’s troubled lyre 
Made sorrow fair, unchallenged dwells— 

Wliere deep-eyed Dante with the wreath of fire 
Came chanting from his Hells. 

"Yet sometimes sing the old majestic themes 
Of Europe in her song enshrined: 

These going wind-like o’er thy Sea of Dreams, 
May liberalize the mind. 

" Or learn from mournful Asia, as she lies 
Musing at noon beneath her stately palms. 

Her angel-lore, her wide-browed prophecies, 

Her solemn-sounding psalms: 

Or sit with Afric when her eyes of flame 

Smoulder in dreams, benea% their swarthy lids, 

• Of youthful Sphynx, and Kings loud acdaim 
On new-built Pyramids. 

"But know tby Highest dwells at Home: there 
Art 

And choral Inspirations spring; 

If thou would’st touch the Universal Heart, 

Of Thine Own Country Sing. 


CHAELES ASTOE BEISTEI), 

The only son of the late Rev. John Bristed and 
Magdalen Bentzon, eldest daughter^of the late 
John Jacob Astor, "was born in New York in 
1820. He entered Yale College, where he took 
the first Berkeleian prize for Latin composition 
solus in the freshniaii and sophomore years, and 
divided the Berkeleian classical prize of the senior 
year with A. R. Macdonough, a son of Commo¬ 
dore Macdonough. He was a frequent contribu¬ 
tor at this time to the Yale Literary Magazine. 
Having completed his studies at Yale, he went to 
England, and passed five years at the University 
of Cambridge, taking his B.A. degree at Trinity 
College in 1845. At Trinity he gained a classical 
prize the first year, the imder-gradnate and ba¬ 
chelor prizes for English essays, and the first 
prize-cnp for an English oration. He was also 
elected foundation-scholar of the college in 1844. 
In the university he gained the under-graduate’s 
Latin essay prize in 1843, and was placed eighth 
in the Classical Tripos of his year. 

Having returned to America, he was married 
in 184T to the daughter of the late Henry Bre- 
voort, one of the earliest friends and collaborators 
of Washington Irving. 



♦ Griswold’s Poets of America, Art. ‘Wallace. 


Mr. Bristed was at this time and afterwards a 
frequent contributor^of articles, poetical transla- 
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tions, critical papers on the cla'^sics, an<l sketebes 
of society, to the Literary World, Knickerbocker, 
the Whig Review, and other journals. Mr. Bris- 
ted edited in 1849 Seketiom from Catnllm^ a 
school edition, by G. G. Cookesley, one of the 
assistant-masters of Eton, which he*revised, with 
additional notes. 

In 1850 he published A Letter to the Eon, Eo- 
race Mann^ in reply to some reflections of the 
latter on Stephen Girard and John Jacob Astor, 
in a tract entitled ‘‘Thoughts for a Young Man.’’ 

In 1852 appeared The Upper Ten Thomanf a 
collection of sketches of New Y'ork society, con¬ 
tributed to Fraser’s Magazine. 

At the same time Mr. Bristed published two 
volumes of a graver character, Fke Yean in an 
English University^ in which he described with 
spirit, in a knowing, colle^'ate style, the man¬ 
ners, customs, studies, and ideas ot a complex or¬ 
ganization and mode of life but little understood 
in America. In a rather extensile appendix to 
the first option of this work the author atlded a 
series of his college orations and prize essays, and 
of the examination papers of the university. The 
work was an acceptable one to scholars, and those 
interested in the educational discipline on this 
side of the Atlantic, as wed as to the general 
'reader. 

Of late years Mr. Bristed nas passed much of 
his time in Pans, and in the summer at Baden- 
Baden. In a frequent correspondence with the 
New York Spirit of the Times he has recorded 
the life of Europe passing under his eye, m mat- ’ 
ters of art, literature, the drama, and the socid 
aspect of the times. 

The writings of Mr. Bristed exhibit the union 
of the man of the world and of books. Hir pic¬ 
tures of society are somewhat remarkable for a 
vein of freedom and candor of statement. As a 
critic of Greek and Latin classical topics he is diii- 
gj^t and acute, displaying some of the best quali¬ 
ties of the trained English university man. He 
has also published numerous occasional clever 
poetical trandntions of classical niceties from 
Theocritus, Ovid, and such modems as Walter 
de Mapes. 

** Mr. Bristed, who has resided at Washing¬ 
ton, published in 1867 The Interference Theory 
of Government — a book denunciatory, on princi¬ 
ple, of the tariff, and of prohibitory liquor laws. 
A volume of fugitive articles was privately print¬ 
ed by him at Baden, in 1858, entitled Pieces of a 
Bro%ery-d<mn Critic. He died January 14,1874. 

He had of late been a frequent contributor to 
the Gmlaosy.^ both anonymously and under his 
signature of “Carl Benson.” In 1872 he 
brought out a revised edition of Ms Five Tears 
in an English Unmersity. A volume of 
Anacreontics was printed for private circulation. 

HENET E. JACKSON 

Was bom at Athens, Georgia, in 1820. He is 
the son of Dr. Henry Jackson, formerly professor 
of natural philosophy in Franklin college in that 
state. He was educated to the bar, and early 
held the office of United States district attorney 
for Georgia. At the commencement of the war 
vdth Mexico he raised at Savannah a company 
of one hundred men, called the Jasper Greens; 
marched to Columbus to form a regiment; wa^ 


elected colonel, proceeded to Mexico, and served 
with distinction. On his return he was appoint¬ 
ed Judge of the Superior Court of the Eastern 
District of Georgia. For five years he was 
Resident Minister at Vienna, to which he was 
appointed in 1853. During the rebellion, he 
served as brigadier-general in the Confederate 
army. 

In 1850 Mr. Jackson published a volume, a 
collection of fugitive verses, Tallulah and other 
Poems. Its themes are chiefly local, and of a 
patriotic interest, or occupied with the fireside 
«affections. The expression is spirited and manly. 
His Georgia lyrics, and his descriptions of the 
scenery of the state, are animated and truthful 
productions. 

THE LITE-OAi::. 

With his gnarled old arms, and his iron form. 
Majestic in the wood. 

From age to age, in the sun and storm, 

The live-oak long hath stood; 

Wiih his stately air, that grave old tree^ 

He stands like a hooded monk, 

With the grey moss waving solemnly 
From hk shaggy hmbs and trunk. 

And the generations come and go. 

And' still he stands upright, 

And he sternly looks on the wood below. 

As conscious of his might. 

But a mourner sad is the hoary tree, 

A mourner sad and lone. 

And is clothed in funeral drapery 
For the long since dead and gone. 

For the Indian hunter beneath his shade 
Has rested from the chase j 
And he here has woo'd his dusky maid— 

The dark-eyed of her race; 

And the tree is red with the gu^bing gore 
As the wild deer panting dies: 

But the maid is gone, and the chase is o'er. 

And the old oak hoarsely sighs. 

In former days, when the battle's din 
Was loud amid the land. 

In his friendly shadow, few and thin. 

Have gathered Freedom’s band; 

And the stern old oak, how proud was he 
To shelter hearts so brave! 

But they all are gone—‘the bold and free— 

And he moans above their grave. 

And the aged oak, with his locks of grey. 

Is ripe for the sacrifice; 

For the worm and decay, no lingering prey. 

Shall he tower towards the skies! 

He &lls, he falls, to become our guard. 

The bulwark of the free. 

And his bosom of steel is proudly hared 
To brave the raging sea 1 

When the battle comes, and the cannon’s roar 
Booms o'er the shuddering deep, 

Then nobly he’ll bear the bold hearts o’er 
The waves, with bounding leap. 

Oh I may those h^rts be as firm and true, 

When the war-clouds gather dun, 

As the glorious oak that proudly grew 
Beneath our southern sun. 

HENEY W. PAEKEE. 

The Eet. Henbt W. Paeker, of Brooklyn, New 
York, is the author of a volume of poems pub- 
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lished ftt Auburn, Few York, in 1850. It is a 
delicate book, vrith many proofs of redneinent and 
scholarship, while a C2rtain philosophical texture 
runs through it. An appendix contains several 
ingenious and fine-thonghted prose papers. 

In 1851 Mr. Parker recited a poem, Story 
of a Soul^ before the Psi Upsilon Convention at 
Hamilton College* 

** A volume of Verse ly E, TFl P. was issued 
in 1862, 

THE CITY OF THE BEAHw 

Go forth and breathe the purer air with me, 

And leave the city’s sounding streets j 
There is another city, sweet to see. 

Whose heart with no delirium beats; 

The solid earth beneath it never feels 
The dance of joy, the rush of care, 

The jar of toil, the mingled roll of wheels; 

But all IS peace and beauty there. 

Ko spacious mansions stand in stately rows 
Along that city’s silent ways; 

lofty wall, nor level pavement, glows. 

Unshaded from the nummer rays; 

Ko costly merchandise is heaped around. 

No pictures stay the passer-by, 

Nor plumed soldiers inarch to music’s sound. 

Nor toys and trifles tire the eye. 

The narrow streets are fringed with living green. 
And weave about in mazes there; 

. The many hills bewilder all the scene. 

And shadows veil the noonday glare. 

No clanging bells nng out the fleeting hours. 

But sunlight glimmers softly thro*. 

And marks the voiceless time in golden showers 
On velvet turf and lakelets blue. 

The palaces are sculptured shafts of stone 
That gleam in beauty thro’ the trees; 

The cottages are mounds with flowers o’ergrown; 

No princely church the stranger sees, 

But all the grove its pointed arches rears. 

And tinted lights shine thro’ the leaves, 

And prayers are rained in every mourner’s tears 
Who for the dead in silence grieves. 

And when dark night descends upon the tombs. 

No reveller’s song nor watchman’s voice 
Is here I no iflusic comes from lighted rooms 
Where swift feet fly and hearts rejoice; 

’Tis darkness, silence all; no sound is heard 
Except the wind that sinks and swells, 

The lonely whistle of the midnight bird, 

And brooks that ring their crystal bells, 

A city strange and still i—its habitants 
Are warmly housed, yet they are poor— 

Are poor, yet have no wish, nor woes and wants; 

The broken heart is crushed no more, 

No love is interchanged, nor bought and sold, 
Ambition sleeps, the innocent 
Are safe, the miser counts no more his gold, 

But rests at last and is content 

A city strange and sweet!—its dwellers sleep 
At dawn, and in meridian light,— 

At sunset still they dream in slumber deep. 

Nor wake they in the weary night; 

And none of them shall feel the hero’s kiss 
On Sleeping Beauty’s lip that fell, 

And woke a palace from a trance of bliss 
That long had bound it by a spell 

A city strange and sad —^we walk the grmmds, 

' Or seek some mount, and see afar 


The living cities shine, and list the sounds 
Of throbbing boat and thundering car. 

And we may go; but all the dwellers here, 

In autumn’s blush, in winter’s snow. 

In spring and summer’s bloom, from year to year. 
They ever come, and never go I 

CHAELES G. EASTMAN, 

Of Vermont, for some time editor of the Ver¬ 
mont Patriot at Montpelier, is the author of a 
i volume of Poems published in 1818, They are 
marked by facility in the use of lyric and ballad 
measures, and many are in a familiar sportive 
vein. 

A PICT U EE. 

The farmer sat in his easy chair 
Smoking his pipe of clay, 

While his hale old wife with busy care 
Was clearing the dinner away; 

A sweet little girl with fine blue eyes 
On her grandfather’s knee was catching flies. 

The old man laid his hand on her head, 

With a tear on his wrinkled free, 

He thought how often her mother, dead. 

Had sat in the self-same place; 

As the tear stole down from his half-shut eye. 

Don’t smoke T said the child, how it makes you 
cry I” 

The house-dog lay, stretched out on the floor 
Where the shade after noon used to steal, 
The busy old wife by the open door 
Was turning the spinning wheel. 

And the old brass clock on the mantel-tree 
Had plodded along to almost three,— 

Still the farmer sat in his easy chair. 

While close to his heaving breast, 

The moistened brow and the cheek so fair 
Of his sweet grandchild were pressed; 

His head, bent down, on her soft hair lay— 

Fast asleep were they both, that summer day I 

JOHN OEYILLE TEEET, 

Of Orient, a village of Suffolk county, Long Island, 
published in New York in 1850 a volume of cha¬ 
racteristic rural life, entitled The Poems off 0, 
Y., consisting of Song^ Satire^ and Pastoral De¬ 
scriptions^ chiefly depicting the Scenery^ and illtts- 
trating the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
and Present Inhabitants of Long Island, The 
book answers to its title. The versc^s are written 
with ease and fervor, though sometimes careless¬ 
ly, and have a genuine flavor of reality in the por¬ 
traits of individuals, the various characteristics 
of nature and the seasons, the sea, and landscape. 
In his patriotic and satirical effusions, the author 
has something of the spirit of Freneau. 

ATTirr nnsTAn. 

Embowered in shade, by the side of a wood. 

The cot of aunt Dinah delightfully stood, 

A rural retreat, in simplicity drest, 

Sequestered it sat like a bird in its nest: 

Festooned with the brier, and scented with rose. 

Its windows looked out on a scene of repose, 

Its wood all in green, and its grass all in bloom, 

Like the dwelling of peace in a grove of perfuma 

Tho’ the skin of aunt Dinah was black as a coal, 

The beams of affection enlightened her soul; 

Like gems in a cavern, that sparkle and blaze, 

The darkness hut adds to the strength of their rays; 
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Or tbe moon looking ont from her evening shrond. 
Or the sun riding forth from the edge of a cloud. 

So benevolence shone in her actions alway. 

And the darkness of life became radiant with day. 

What tho’ she were poor, aunt Binah^s estate 
The vorl I was unable to give or create, 

Her w'ealth was her virtues, and brightly they shone. 
With a lustre unborrowed, and beauty their own; 
Her nature was goodness, her heart was a mine 
Of jewels, more precious than words can define, 

And she gave them with such a profusion and grace. 
Their light gave complexion ana hue to her face. 

Aunt Dinah has gone to the land of the good. 

And her ashes repose by her favorite wood, 

But her lonely old cottage looks out o*er the plain. 
As if it would welcome its mistress again; 

And long may it stand in that rural retreat, 

To mind us of her we no longer may meet, 

When we go after blackberries, joyful and gay, 

And forget the kind hostess who welcomed us aye. 

CHAEIXS OSCAE DUGUl^ 

The author of several volumes of poetry in the 
Trench language, is a native of Louisiana, bom at 
Hew Orleans, Hay 1, 1821. His parents were 
both Americans by birth, of French descent. He 
was early sent to France, where he was educated 
at Olennont Ferrand in Auvergne, and at the Col¬ 
lege of St. Louis in Paris. While a student, he 
wrote verses, which Chateaubriand commended 
for their noble and natural expression, without 
affectation or extravagance. Thus encour<iged, 
on his return to Hew Orleans, he published in 1847 
his B$$au Pottiques^ the topics of which are 
descriptions of Southern scenery, sentimental and 
occasional poems. In 1852 he published two 
dramatic works, on subjects drawn from the ro¬ 
mantic legends of Louisiana;— Mila an La Mort 
d& La Salle^ and Le Oygne^ au Minqo^ an Indian 
plot, in which Tecnrnseh is one of the characters, 
in the 3»ine year he took the field as editor of a 
daily paper in Hew Orleans, V OrUanais^ in which 
he advocated the Coinproniise Kesolution-?. Mr. 
Dugue is now a member of the bar at Hew Or¬ 
leans. He has written a manuscript work, en- 
titleil Philosophie Morale^ which is to be publish¬ 
ed in French and English. 

XATIEE DO:^AED MAC5LEOD. 

Me. McLeod is the son of the Rev. Alexander 
McLeod, a Presbyterian clergyman of eminence, 
who emigrated to this country in 1794, and the 
grandson of Hiel McLeod, the entertainer of Dr. 
Johnson at Mull in thei Hebrides. Mr. McLeod 
was bom in the c:ty of Hew York, Hovember 17, 
1821, and took orders in the Episcopal Church in 
1845. After being settled for a short time in a 
country parish, he in 1848 visited Europe, where 
he became a Roman Catholic. Since his return 
in 1852, Mr. McLeod has devoted himself to* 
authorship, a career which he commenced at an 
early age, having contributed tales and poems 
to the Hew Yorker in 1841. He has published 
Pym^urst^ hU Wanderings and his Wwgs of 
Thinking^ a romance of European travel, TTie 
BUod-Stone^ a story of talismanic influence, Les- 
cure^ or the Last Marquis^ and the life of Sir 
"Walter Scott, prepared from the life by Lockhart 


**nis last works were biograpliies of Fer¬ 
nando W ood, and of Mary Queen of Scots. He 
was subsequently ordained to the priesthood in 
the Roman Catholic Church, and died from 
injuries received in a railroad accident near Cin¬ 
cinnati, July 20, 1865. 

E. G. SQtriEE. 

EpHEA-nr Geoeoe- Souiee was bom in the town 
of Bethlehem, Albany County, Hew York, June 
17, 1821. He is a lineal descendant of Comet 
Auditor Samuel Squier, one of Oliver Crom¬ 
well’s lieutenants, who figures in the Correspon¬ 
dence, the Thirty-Five Unpublished Letters of 
Cromwell,” communicated to the historian Carlyle, 
and published by him in Fraser’s Magazine. 

The younger sons of this Samuel Squier emi¬ 
grated to America, and their descendants took an 
active part in the colonial events which followed 
the Restoration. The great-grandfather of our 
author, Philip Squier, served under Wolcott in 
the capture of Louisburg; and his grandfather, 
Ephraim Squier, fought side by side with Ool. 
Hnowlton at Bunker Hill. He was also with 
Arnold in the te: rible winter journey through the 
wildemC'is of the Kennebec, in the exp^ition 
against Canada. He lived to be one of the vete¬ 
rans of the war, dying in 1842 at the venerable 
age of ninety-seven. The father of the subject 
of onr present sketch is a devoted Methodist 
minister in the northern part of Hew York and 
of Vermont. In his youth, Squier obtained,Ms 
education according to the Hew England fashion, 
by working on the farai in summer, and teaching 
a common school in winter. At eighteen, we 
find him attempting literature in the publication 
of a little paper in the villa^ of Charlton, Sara¬ 
toga County, wM© more serionMy qmlilying Mm- 
self for the profession of a Oiril Engineer. The 
disastrous period of 1837-89, which put a stop for 
a time to all works of public, improvement, ne¬ 
cessarily diverted Mr. Squier from the career 
which he had marked out for himself. His know¬ 
ledge of engineering, however, has since been of 
the most effectual service to him, in his investiga¬ 
tions both at home and abroad, and has contribut¬ 
ed much to their success. Diverted in this man¬ 
ner from his profession, Mr. Squier next made his 
appearance in print, in 1840, as the editor of a 
monthly periodical in Albany, entitled Parlor 
Mctgazim^ wMch lasted a year, and which was 
succeeded by the Poets Magomne^ based upon 
the idea of making a contemporaneous collection 
of American poetry, a sort of Hational Antholo¬ 
gy. But two numbers were i^ued. 

His next effort was of more pith and import¬ 
ance, in his contributions to and virtual editorship 
of the Mew York State Mechanic (1841-2), pub¬ 
lished at Albany, and occupied with the interests 
of the mechanics, and a change in the prison 
system of the state, injurious to their callings. 
At this time he prepared a volume of information 
on the Chinese.* 

In 1843 he went to Hartford, Connecticut, and 

♦ The Chinese as thev aar^ Ac., by G, T. Lay; -with intistra- 
tive and Corroborative Additional Chapters en the An¬ 
cient and Modem History, Ancient and Modem Jatmoomse^ 
&C. By E.G. Squier^ 8vo. Albany. 1848. 
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for two years edited the Hartford Daily Journal^ 
an ardent advocate of Henry Clay, as a type of 
American character; and to his duties as editor 
added the part of an efficient organizer of the 
Whig party in Connecticut. 

Early in 1845, Mr. Squier accepted the editor¬ 
ship of the Scioto Gazette published at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, with which he retained his connexion for 
nearly three years, interrupted only by his elec¬ 
tion as Clerk of the Legislative Assembly of the 
State during the winter of 1847-3. Immediately 
upon his arrival in Ohio, in conjunction with Dr. 
Davis, he commenced a systematic investigation 
of the Aboriginal Monuments of the Mississippi 
Valley, the results of which he embodied in a 
voluminous Memoir, which was published by the 
Smithsonian Institution, and constitutes the first 
volume of its Cojitrihutiom to Kriowledgef 

Previously to this, the researches of Mr. Squier 
had attracted the attention of the venerable 
Albert Gallatin, at whose request he prepared a 
Memoir on the Ancient Monuments of the We^t, 
which was published in the Tranmctians of the 
American Ethnological Society^ and also in a se¬ 
parate form.t 



The work published by the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tution, in the number, variety, and value of the 
facts which it embodies, is • undoubtedly entitled 
to a front rank in all that relates to American 
Archseology. The memoir of Mr. Caleb Atwater 
published in 1830^ in the Transactions of the 
American Antiquarian Society, was, previously to 
the appearance of this work, the only authority 


♦ Ancient Monuments of fhe Misdssippi Valley, com¬ 
prising the liesults of Extensive Original Surveys and Ex¬ 
plorations. By E. G. Squier, A.M., and E. H. Bavis, M.D 
4to. up. 400. 

t Ooservations on the Aboriginal Monmnents of the Mis¬ 
sissippi Vailey, the Character of the Ancient Earthworks 
Structure and Purposes of the Mounds, etc., etc. By E. G 
Squier, 


' on the subject In the language of Mr. Gahatin, 
“ it is very incomplete, has many mistakes, and is 
in no degree comparable to the woijk published 
by the Smithsonian Institution,” which has been 
accepted as a standard in the department to 
which it relates. The results of Mr. Squier’s in¬ 
quiries into our Western antiquities are briefly; 

1 st. That the earthworks of the West are of a 
high but indeterminate antiquity; one, neverthe¬ 
less, sufficiently great to admit of physical and 
natural changes, which, in historic regions, it has 
required thousands of years to bring about. 

2 d. That the ancient population of the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley was numerous and widely spread, as 
evinced from the number and magnitude of the 
ancient monuments, and the extensive range of 
their occurrence. 

3 d. That this population was essentially homo¬ 
geneous in blood, customs, and habits; that it 
was stationary and agricultural; and although 
not having a high degree of eivilizi^tion, was 
nevertheless possessed of systematic forms oF" 
religion and government. 

4 th. That the facts of which we are in posses¬ 
sion, suggest a probable ancient connexion be¬ 
tween the race of the mounds, and the semi-civi¬ 
lized aboriginal families of Central America and 
Mexico, but that there exists, no direct evidence 
of such relationship. 

Upon the question, What became of the race 
5f the Mounds ? Mr. Squier has not, we believe, 
expressed an opinion. His writings, however, 
imply a total disregard of all hypotheses wdiich 
Would ascribe the ancient monuments of the Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley to others than a purely aboriginal 
origin, as idle puerile fancies. 

The “Ancient Monuments” was followed by 
another publication from Mr. Souieris pen by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1849;— Aloriginal 
Monuments of the State of Mew YorJc^from Ori¬ 
ginal Surreys and Explorations^ under the aus¬ 
pices of the New York Historical Society, a work 
which was afterwards enlarged in a volume 
entitled, Antiquities of the State of Ifew Yorh^ 
with a Supplement on the Antiquities of the 
West. This work established that the small 
and irregular earthworks, and other aboriginal 
remains, north-east of the great lakes, were 
to be ascribed to a comparatively recent period, 
and were probably due to the Indian tribes 
found in occupation of the country at the time 
of the discovery. 

When General Taylor became President in 1848, 
Mr. Squier received the appointment of Charge 
d’Aflfaires of the United ^tates to the rej-ublics of 
Central America, in the discharge of wliicli he ne¬ 
gotiated three treaties with Nicaragua, Honduras, 
and San Salvador respectively. As an ardent ad¬ 
vocate of American rights and interests, as well a§ 
of the political independence of the Central Ame¬ 
rican States, h€ secured a personal influence oh the 
Isthmus which has been directed to several ob¬ 
jects of political and general interest, amongst 
which the opening, on most advantageous terms, 
of two new inter-oceanic routes, is not the least. 
His dispatches, published under order of Con¬ 
gress, fill two considerable volumes. He never¬ 
theless found time, in the short period of his of¬ 
ficial duties, which were brought to a termination 
on the death of General Taylor, to make various 
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explorntions into the antiquities of the country, 
an account of which, as well as of his general 
political and social observations, etc., is included 
in his two valuable volumes entitled Nicaragna; 
iU Feople^ Scenery^ and MoutimenU^ published 
in 1852, which in ori^nal investigation, spirit of 
adventure, and picturesque narrative, is a com¬ 
panion to Stephens’s Incidents of Travel in Cen¬ 
tral America and Yucatan. 

Mr. Squier had previously, in 1851, published 
Ms volume, The Seipmt Symlol^ or the Wt^f^hip 
of the Recipocal Frindple^ of Kaiure in Ante- 
the object of which seems to liave bc*en to 
show that the many resemblances, amounting in 
some in>tances to identities, between the manners, 
customs, institutions, and especially religions, of 
the great families of men in the old and new 
world, were not necessarily derivative, or the re- 
snlts of connexions or relationship, recent or re¬ 
mote. On the contrary, that these resemblances 
are due to like organizations, influenced by com¬ 
mon natural suggestions, and the moulding force 
of circumstances. 

On the publication of the work on Nicaragua, 
Mr. Squier visited Europe, where he was intro¬ 
duced to the chief geographical and ethnological 
sjcieties of England, Germany, and France; made 
the personal acquaintance of Humboldt, Kitter 
(who has introduced a translation of his work on 
hTicaragua to tlie German public), Lepsius, 
Jomard, Maury, and the remaining leaders of 
archaeological and geographical science. The 
first diploma of the Geographical Society of 
France, for 1S53, was awarded to Mr. Sqnier, 
who was at the same time elected associate of the 
Kational Society of Antiquarians of France, an 
honor which has been conferred upon only one 
other American, the Hon. Edward Everett. 

While in Earope Mr. Sqnier kept up his taste 
for antiquarian investigations by an examinataon 
of the remains at Stonehenge, the results of which 
were communicated in a paper to the American 
Ethnological Society. He also, in conjunction 
with Lord Londesborough, made some interesting 
explorations amongst the early British barrows of 
the north of England, near Scarborough. 

In 1833 Mr. Squier again visited Central Ame¬ 
rica for the purpose of investigating the line of 
an inter-oceanic railway, which his deductions on 
his previous visit had led him to condder possi¬ 
ble, between some convenient harbor on the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Bay of Fonseca on the Pa¬ 
cific. The remit of this special point of investi¬ 
gation has been communicated to the public in 
Mr. Squier’s prelminary report of the Honduras 
Inter-Oceanic Railway Company, of which he is 
Secretary. His further observarions and adven¬ 
tures, at tMs time, are included in the two works 
which he has prepared, entitled Honduras and 
San Saloaior^ Geographical^ HMor.cal^ and St(P- 
tistical^ with original maps and illustrative 
sketches, and a more personal volume, Hunting 
a Fdm^ comprising adventures, observations, and 
impression-} during a year of active explorations 
in the States of Nicaragua, Honduras, and San 
Salvador, Central America. The numerous illus¬ 
trations to these works are remarkable for their 
merit. They are from the pencil of the artist, 
Mr, B. 0. Hitchcock, who accompanied Mr. Squier 
on his journeys as draftsman. The various vo- 
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cabularie=», plans, drawing of monuments, and 
other archeological materials collected during 
this last expedition, it is presumed will be einbo* 
died in a separate form. 

Besides the writings which we have enumerat¬ 
ed, Mr. Squier has been an industrious contribu¬ 
tor to the periodical, new-^paper, and scientific 
literature of the day, on topics of polities affect¬ 
ing the foreign relations of the country with the 
States of Central America; the antiquities and 
ethnology of the aboriginal tribes of the country, 
in various journals, and in the Transactions of the 
American Ethnological Society, of which he has 
been a prominent member. 

**In 1863 Mr. Squier was appointed United 
States Commissioner to Peru. Eight years later 
he was chosen first president of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Institute of New York. His recent 
works comprise: Waihna^ or Adventures on the 
Mosquito Shore^ 1855; The States of Central 
America^ with a Chapter on the Honduras Inter- 
Oceanic Railway^ 1858; Monograph on the Au¬ 
thors who hate Written on the Languages of 
Central America ; Tropical Fibres : Their Fro- 
duction and Economic Extraction^ 1861; Is 
Cotton *‘''King^'‘f Sources of Cotton Supply^ 
1861; and a new edition of Honduras^ Descrip- 
tivCy Historical^ and Statistical^ ISl"!. He is 
understood to be the editor of Mr. Frank Les¬ 
lie’s publications. 

ELISHA. KENT KAKE, 

The eminent Arctic explorer, was bom in Phila¬ 
delphia, Feb. 3, 1832. lie took his degree at the 
Medical University of Pennsylvania in 1843 ; 
entered the United States Navy as assistant 
surgeon, and was attached as a physician to the 
first American embassy to CMna. Availing him¬ 
self of the froilities of his position, he visited 
parts of China, the Philippines, Ceylon, and the 
interior of India. He is said to have been the 
second, if not the first person, having been cer¬ 
tainly the first white person, to descend the crater 
of the Tael of Luzofi, suspended by a bamboo rope 
around his body, from a projecting crag, two 
hundred and three feet above the scorim and 
debris. Upon this expedition, or one which fol¬ 
lowed it to the Indian Archipelago, he narrowly 
escaped with his life from the Ladrones who 
assailed him, sustained successfully an attack of 
an entire tribe of savages of the N^rito race, and 
was exposed to hardships under which Ms travel¬ 
ling coinpani<Mi, Baron Loe of Prussia, sank and 
di^ at Java. After this he ascended the Nile to 
the confines of .Nubia, and passed a season in 
Egypt. He travelled through Greece on foot, 
and returned in 1846 through Europe to the 
United States. He was at once ordered to the 
coast of Africa, «and when there, in 1847, made an 
effort to visit the slave marts of 'Whydah. He 
took the African fever, and was sent home in a 
very precarious state of health, from which, how¬ 
ever, he recovered sufficiently to visit Mexico 
during the war as a volunteer. He made his way 
through the enemy’s country with despatches for 
the American Oommander-in-Chief from the 
President, with the notorious spy company of the 
brigand Dominguez as his escort; and, after a 
successful engagement with a party of the enemy 
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w!iom they enconntered at Kopalnca, he was 
forced to combat his companions single-handed to 
save the lives of his prisoners, Major-General 
Torrejon, General Gaona, and others, from their 
fury. He had his horse killed under him, and 
was badly wounded; but was restored d:o health 
by the hospitality and kind nursing of the grateful 
Mexicans, particularly the Gaona family of Puebla, 
by whom he was thus enabled to remain on 
service in Mexico till the cessation of hostilities. 

'When the first Grinnell Expedition for the re¬ 
covery of Sir John Franklin was projected in 1850, 
Dr. Kane was appointed senior surgeon and 
naturalist of the squadron, composed of the Ad¬ 
vance and the Rescue, which set sail from New 
York May 22 of that year, under the command of 
Lieut. Re Haven. After traversing the waters of 
Baffin’s Bay to Melvill j Bay the expedition crossed 
• to Lancaster Sound and Barrow Straits, and 
ascended Wellington Channel, where the notable 
discoveries were nia<le which have given to the 
map of the world the names of Maury Channel, 
Grinnell Land, and Mount Franklin. The winter 
was passed by the expedition imbedded in the ice 
fioe. From the thirteenth of January, 1851, to 
the fifth of Juue, the vessels drifted a distance of 
six hundred miles, when the ice pack immediately 
surrounding them was broken up in Baffin’s Bay. 
At this time Rr. Kane met Lieut. Bellot, the 
young French oflicer whose melancholy fate in the 
Arctic Regions in August, 1853, was so greatly 
enhanced to the public mind by the successful 
results of the efforts at discovery which Avere 
announced at the same moment with his death. 



lie was then attached to the Prince Albert of the 
English expedition. After visiting the Greenland 
settlements of Proven and Uppernavik, with an 
unsuccessful attempt, against floes and icebergs, 
to resume the search through Wellington Channel, 


the expedition returned to Me w York in September. 
The duties and scientific einploymcn::s of Rr. 
Kane during the A-^oj'age were arduous and con¬ 
stant. After his return he employed himself upon 
the preparation of his journal for publication, and 
bringing before the public in lectures at Washing¬ 
ton and the chief Atlantic cities, his views in re¬ 
ference to another attempt at Arctic discover^’. 
Ilis account of his voyage, The U. B, Grinnell 
Expedition in Search of Sir John Franklin; A 
Penonal Narrative^ was written and left for pub¬ 
lication in the hands of the Harpers, when he 
sailed on his second Arctic expedition from Mew 
York, on the 31st May, 1863, in command of the 
Advance, fitted out by the liberality of Mr, Grin¬ 
nell of Kew York, and Mr. Peabody, the Avealtliy 
broker of London. Ilis design on this voyage 
to advance to the head of Baffin’s Bay, and in the 
winter and spring of 1854 traverse with clogs and 
fiiedges the upper portions of the peninsula or 
island of Greenland, in an endeavor to reach the 
supposed open Polar sea. 

The publication of the book which Rr. Kane 
had left behind him ivas delayed by the burning 
of the edition, just then completed, at the great 
fire of the Messrs. Harper’s establishment in Clift’ 
and Pearl streets in Recember, 1853. The stereo¬ 
type plates were saved, and the Avork Avas pub¬ 
lished in the spring of 1854. It is written Avith 
great fidelity and spirit, in a style higlily cha¬ 
racteristic of the life and energy of the man. Its 
descriptions are vivid, and its felicity of expression 
remarkable, illuminating to the unscientific reader 
the array of profesi^ional and technical terms Avith 
which the snl ject is appropriately invested. There 
is a frosty crystallization, as it were, about the 
style, in keeping Avitli the theme. The scientific 
merits of tlie Avork are important, particularly in 
the careful study of the ice formations, on which 
subject Rr. Kane has mentioned his intention to 
prepare an elaborate essay for the Smithsonian 
publications. Mot the least attraction of the book 
are the numerous careful draAvings and spirited 
illustrations from the pencil of Rr. Kane himself. 

Rr. Kane has also been a contributor to the 
scientific journals of Europe and America. In 
1843 he published a paper on Ivyestine, Avhich 
was well received by the medical profession. 

JkRCrrC INCIDENTS. 

I employed the-dreary intervals of leisure that 
heralded our Christmas in tracing some Flemish por¬ 
traitures of things about me. The scenes themselves 
h.ad interest at the time for the parties who figured 
in them; and I believe that is reason enough, ac¬ 
cording to the practice of modern academics, for sub¬ 
mitting them to the public eye. I copy them from 
my scrap-book, expurgating only a little. 

We have almost reached the solstice; and things 
are so quiet that I may as well, before I fo? got it, tell 
yon somethiiig about the cold in its sensible efiects, 
and the way in which as sensible people we met it. 

You will see, by turning to the early part of my 
journal, that the season we now look back upon ns 
the perfection of summer contrast to this outrageous 
winter was in fact no summer at all. We liad the 
young ice forming round us in Baffin’s Bay, and 
were measuring snow-falls, while you were sweating 
under your grass-cloth. Yet I remember it as a 
time of sunny recreadori, when we shot bears upon 
the floes, and were scrambling merrily over glaciers 
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and mnnlcrirff rotgesin the Ln'g! t glare of onr dhy- 
mid:.ig!it. Like a coiiiplniuirg biiite, I thought it 
cold the::— I, ^vho am blistered if I touch a brass 
button or a ramiod ■without a -woollen mit 

“The cold came upon us gradually. The first 
thii g thnt really struck me was the fieezi: g up of 
our water-casks, the di ip-candle appearai.ce of the 
lung-hole^ ar.d our inability to lay the tin cup down 
for a five-minutes^ par.se without liaviT g its contents 
made solifl. Next came the complete inability to 
obtain drink without manufaetiirii g it. For a loi g 
time we had collected our water fiom tbe beautiful 
fresli pools of the icebergs and floes; i:ow we had to 
quarry out the blocks in flii ty, glassy lumps, and 
then melt it in tins for our daily diiuk. This was in 
Wellington ChanneL 

“ Ly-and-by the sludge -which we passed through 
as we travelled became pancakes and snow-bads. 
We were glued up. Yet, ev eii as late as tli e 11th of 
September, I collected a floweiiig roterdilla fiom 
Barlow’s Inlet. But row anylbii g moist or wet 
began to strike me as soinethii g to be looked at—a 
cm ions, out-of-the-way pro<luction, like tl.e bits of 
bioken ice round a can of -mi: t-julep. Cur decks 
became dry, and studded with botryoidal lumps of 
diidy foot-tredden ice. Ihe riggirg had nightly ac¬ 
cumulations of rime, and we learned to be careful 
about coiled ropes and iron work. On the 4th of 
October we had a mean tenn.perature below zero. 

“ By this time our little enterii g Imtchway had 
become so complete a mass of icicles, that we had to 
give it up, and resort to our winter door-way. The 
opening of a door was now the signal for a gush of 
srnoke-Iike vapor: every stove-pipe sent out clouds 
of pui-ple steam ; and a maids breath looked like the 
firing of a pistol on n small sc*ale. 

“All our eatables became laughably consolidated, 
and after different fashions, reqiiirii g no su.all cx 
jverience before we learned to manage the pec iliari- 
ties of their changed condition. Tiius, dried apples 
beca ne one solid breecial mass of impiwjted angu¬ 
larities, a CO glomerate of sliced chalcedony. Dried 
peaches the Siime. To get these out of the barrel, or 
the barrel out of them, was a rmitter impossible. 
We found, after many trials, that the shoi-test a:.d 
best plan was to cut up both fruit and barrel by re- 
eatel blows with a heavy axe, taking the lumps 
elow to thaw. iSaiir-krant resembled mica, or rather 
tdlcose slate. A erow-bar with chiseled edge ex¬ 
tracted the laminee bidly; but it was perhaps the 
best till ig we could resort to. 

“Sugir formed a very funny compoiincL Take 
q, s. of cork riispings, arid incori-Kii ate therewith 
anolh Ji* q. s, of liquid giitta percha caoutehoue, and 
allow to harden: this exteiiqKiraneons formula will 
give you the brown sugar of our -winter cruise. 
Extract with the saw; nothing but the saw will 
suit Blitter and lard, less changed, r©g[uire a heavy 
cold chisel and mallet Their fracture is conchoida', 
with hsematitie (iron-ore pimpled) surface. Fbmr 
undei*goes little change, and molasses can at —SS** 
be h dt* scooped, h;iif cut by. a stiff iron ladle. 

“ Pork and beef are rare specirae:is of Florentine 
mos:iic, emulating the lost ari of petrified visceral 
monstrosities seen at the medical schools of Bologna 
and Milan: crow-biir and handspike I for at —30® 
the axe can hardly ciiip it A barrel sawed in half, 
and kept for two days in the caboose house at 
was still as refractory as flint a few inches below the 
surface. A similar bulk of lamp oil, denuded of the 
staves, stood like a yellow sandstone roller for a 
gravel walk. 

“ Ices for the dessert come of course unbidtleu, in 
all imaginable and unimaginable variety. I have 
tried my inventive power*s on some of then. A 


Roman punch, a good deal stronger than the noblest 
Eo nan ever tas.-e 1, forms readily at —20®. Some 
sag ire,1 cranberries, with a little butter and sealdii g 
water, and you have an iriiproiriptu strawberrv^ ice. 
Many a time at those funny little jams, that vie call 
in Piiiladelpliia ‘ parties,’ wliere the lady-Iiostess. 
glides with .such nicely-regulate' 1 imlitferenee through 
the complex machinery she has brought together, I 
have thought I noticed her stolen glance of anxiety 
at the cooing doves, whose icy bosoms were melting 
into one upon the supper-table before their time. 
We order these things better i:i tlie Arctic. Stul'Ii is 
tlie ‘ composition and fierce quality’ of our ices, that 
they are brought in serve! on the shaft of a hickory- 
broom ; a transfixing rod, which we use as a stirrer 
first and a fork afterward. So hard is this termi¬ 
nating cylinder of ice, that it rniglit serve as a 
truneheon to knock down an ox. Tlie only difficulty 
is in the processes that follow. It is the work of 
time and energy to impress it with the carving- 
knife, and you must handle your spoon deftly, or it 
Listens to your tongue. One of our mess was tempted 
the other day by the crystal transparency of an 
icicle to break it in his mouth ; one piece froze to liis 
tongue, and two others to his lips, and each carried 
iS the skin: the* tliermometer was at —28®.” 

Dr. Kane reached Kew York, on his return 
from his second Arctic voyage, as commander oi 
‘‘the Advance,” October 11, 1855, nearly two 
i years and five months after iiis departure from 
that port. Ills arrival excited great interest in 
the public mind, already stimulated by the record 
of his previous adventures; and when iiis jour¬ 
nals and narrative appeared, they were received 
with unprecedented enthusiasm. This new work, 
to which he at once devoted himself with hk 
accustomed energy, bore the title, Arctic 
rations: the Second Qrinnell Expedition in 
Search of Sir John FranJclin^ 1853, ’54, ’55. It 
appeared, lirie his previous work, illustrated by 
an extensive series of animated engravings from 
the author’s owm designs, in two volumes 8vo, 
at Philadelphia, in 1856, and in a short time 
reached a sale by subscription of no less than 
sixty-five thousand coxfies. The book, recount¬ 
ing a remarkable series of adventures and dis¬ 
coveries, pursued by the author in delicate 
health, under the ^traordinary severities and 
trials of a liitherto untraversed Arctic region, 
was written in the same terse, forcible, yet un- 
atfected style wdiich marked his previous narra¬ 
tive. It relates the story of the voyage accom¬ 
plished the first season through the waters of 
Baffin’s Bay, along the coast of Greenland, to 
the ultimate station of the brig at a spot in lati¬ 
tude 78° 43' NT., named by Dr. Kane, Rensselaer 
Harbor. From September, 1853, to June, 1855, 
an interval of twenty-one months, including two 
rigorous winters, this ice-locked, secluded spot 
wajs the home of our author. Thence the expe¬ 
ditions of parties on sledges were made, which 
resulted in the examination of the far northern 
coast-line, and the probable discovery of an open 
Arctic sea surrounding tbe pole. The endurance 
of the hardships of privation, of cold and disease, 
in these two winters, called forth all the skill, 
experience, and heroism of Dr. Kane, who, feeble 
as he was, struggling with as confirmed heart 
disease, bore up himself and sustained the health 
and spirits of his men. When the party was 
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fin'ally compelled -to abandon tlie vessel, in the 
summer of 1855, their resources, physical and 
mental, were again severely tested in the journey 
by boats and sledges to the settled parts of 
Greenland. There they happily met the vessels 
sent out by the United States Government for 
their relief, and were brought in safety to ISTew 
York. 

The narrative of the expedition which esta¬ 
blished the author’s high rank in the noble list 
of Arctic explorers, was barely finished when 
he was compelled to seek refuge from the ex¬ 
haustion consequent upon its preparation in a 
voyage to Europe for his health. He embarked 
in the steamer Baltic, at New York, in October, 
1856, and reached London with distressing symp¬ 
toms of consumption. Hurrying away from the 
oppressive November atmosphere of the metro¬ 
polis, and the scientific honors which awaited 
him, he sailed for a warmer climate in the West 
Indies, He reached Cuba by the way of St. 
Thomas on Christmas Day. There he was 
joined by bis mother and brother, who came 
from his home to soothe his parting hours. He 
died at Havana, having just completed his thirty- 
seventh year, February 16,1857. His remains 
were brought with the most distinguished funeral 
honoi*s to the place of his birth, by way of New 
Orleans, liOuisville, Cincinnati, Columbus, Balti¬ 
more, and were finally laid in the tomb of his 
family at the Laurel Hill Cemetery. 

The firm, energetic, modest, truthful character 
of the man is shown in his writings, which will 
survive not only by the interest of the stirring 
incidents which they preserve, but by the style— 
the impress of the man—by which they are cha> 
racterized. Had the author lived he would 
doubtless have accomplished much in addition, 

. in rigorous scientific investigation, to which his 
attention in his later years was steadily directed. 
As it is, he has left a noble monument of the 
conquest of mind and spiritual energy over ex¬ 
traordinary difficulties and discouragements of 
ill health and bodily suffering. 

A biography of Dr. Kane was published by 
Dr. William Elder, of Philadelphia, in 1858. 

% 

^THE RESCTTE PAETV — FROM ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 

“March 81, Friday.—I was .within an ace to¬ 
day of losing my dogs, every one of them. When 
I reached the ice-foot, they balked: — who would 
not?—the tide was low, the ice rampant, and a 
jump of four feet necessary to reach the crest. 
The howling of the wind and the whirl of the 
snow-drift confused the poor creatures; but it 
was valuable training for them, and I strove to 
force them over. Of course I was on foot, and 
they had a light load behind them. ‘Now, 

. Stumpy! Now, Whitey!’ ‘Good dogs!’ ‘Tu- 
leeec-ee! Tub!’ They went at it like good 
stanch brutes, and the next minute the whole 
team was rolling in a lump, some sixteen feet 
below me, in the chasm of the ice-foot. The drift 
was such that at first I could not see them. The 
roaring of the tide and the subdued wail of the 
dogs made me fear for the worst. I had to walk 
through the broken ice, which rose in toppling 
spires over my bead, for nearly fifty yards, before 
I found an opening to the ice-face, by which I was 
able to climb down to them. A few cuts of a 


sheath-knife released them, although the caresses 
of the dear brutes had like to have been fatal to 
me, for I had to straddle with one foot on the fast 
ice and the other on loose piled rubbish. But I 
got a line attached to the cross-pieces of the 
sledge-runners, flung it up on the ice-foot, and 
then piloted my dogs out of their slough. In 
about ten minutes we were sweating along at 
eight miles an hour.” 

Everything looked pr(»mising, and we were only 
waiting for intelligence that our advance party 
had deposited its provisions in safety to begin our 
transit of the bay. Except a few sledge-lashings 
and some trifling accoutrements to finish, all was 
ready. 

We were at work cheerfully, sewing away at 
the skins of some moccasins by the blaze of our 
lamps, when, toward midnight, we heard the noise 
of steps above, and the next minute Sontag, 
Ohlsen, and Petersen came down into the cabin. 
Their manner startled me even more than their 
unexpected appearance on board. They were 
swollen and haggard, and hardly able to speak. 

Their story was a fearful one. They had .left 
their companions in the ice, risking their own 
lives to bring us the news: Brooks, Baker, Wilson, 
and Pierre were all lying frozen and distibled. 
Where? They could not tell: somewhere in 
among the hummocks tothe north and east; it was 
drifting heavily round them when they parted. 
Irish Tom had stayed by to feed and care for the 
others; but the chances were sorely against them. 
It was in vain to question them further. They 
had evidently travelled a great distance, for they 
were sinking with fatigue and hunger, and could 
hardly be rallied enough to tell us the direction 
in which they had come 

My first impulse was to move on the instant 
with an unencumbered party: a rescue, to be 
eflcctive or even hopeful, could not be too prompt. 
What pressed on my mind most was, where the 
sufferers wore to be looked for among the drifts. 
Ohlsen seemed to have his faculties rather more 
at command than his associates, and I thought 
that he might assist us as a guide; but he was 
sinking with exhaustion, and if he went w’itli us 
we must carry him. 

There was not a moment to be lost. While 
some were still busy with the new-comers and get¬ 
ting ready a hasty meal, others were rigging out 
the “Little WTllie” with a buffalo-cover, a small 
tent, and a package of pemmican; and, as soon as 
we could hurry through our arrangements, Ohlsen 
was strapped on in a fur bag, his legs wrapped in 
dog-skins and eider-down, and we were off upon 
the ice. Our party consisted of nine men and 
myself. We carried only the clothes on our backs. 
The thermometer stood at—46°, seventy-eight 
degrees below the freezing-point. 

A well-known peculiar tower of ice, called by 
the men the “ Pinnacly Berg,” served as our first 
landmark: other icebergs of colossal size, which 
stretched in long headed lines across the bay, 
helped to guide us afterward; and it was not until 
we had travelled for sixteen hours that we begun 
to lose our way. 

We knew that our lost companions must he 
somewhere in the area before us, within a radius 
of forty miles. Mr. Ohlsen, who had been for 
fifty hours without rest, fell asleep as soon as we 
began to move, and awoke now With unequivocal 
signs of mental disturbance. It became evident 
that he had lost the bearing of the icebergs, which 
in form and color endlessly repeated themselves; 
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and the uniformity of the yast field of snow ut¬ 
terly forbade the hope of locail landmarks. 

Pushing ahead of the party, and clambering 
over some rugged ice-piles, 1 came to a long level 
fioe, which I thought might probably have at¬ 
tracted the eyes of weary men in circumstances 
like our own. It was a light conjecture; but it 
was enough to turn the scale, for there was no 
other to balance it. I gave orders to abandon the 
sledge, and disperse in search of footmarks. We 
raised our tent, placed our pemmican in cache^ ex¬ 
cept a small allowance for each man to carry on 
his person; and poor Ohlsen, now just able to 
keep his legs, was liberated from his bag. The 
thermometer had fallen by this time to—49°.3, 
and the wind was setting in sharply from the 
northwest. It was out of the question to halt; it 
required brisk exercise to keep us from freezing. 
I could not even melt ice for water; and, at these 
temperatures, any resort to snow for the purpose 
of allaying thirst was followed by bloody lips and 
tongue: it burnt like caustic. 

It was indispensable then that we should move 
on, looking out for traces as we went. Yet when 
the nien were ordered to spread themselves, so as 
to multiply the chances, though they ail obeyed 
heartily, some painful impress of solitary danger, 
or perhaps it may have been, the varying configu¬ 
ration of the ice-field, kept them closing up con¬ 
tinually into a single group. The strange man¬ 
ner in which some of us were affected I now 
attribute as much to shattered nerves as to the 
direct influence of the cold. Men like McGary and 
Bonsall, who had stood out our severest marches, 
were seized with trembling-fits and short breath; 
and, in spite of all my efforts to keep up an ex¬ 
ample of sound bearing, I fainted twice on the 
snow. 

We had been nearly eighteen hours out without 
water or food, when a new hope cheered us. I 
think it was HaiiS, our Esquimaux hunter, who 
thought he saw a broad sledge-track. The drift 
had nearly effaced it, and we were some of us 
doubtful at first whether it was not one of those 
accidental rifts which the gales make in the sur¬ 
face-snow. • But, as we traced it on to the deep 
snow among the hummocks, we were led to foot¬ 
steps; and, following these with religious care, 
we at last came in sight of a small American flag 
fluttering from a hummock, and lower down a 
little Miisonic banner hanging from a tent-pole 
hardly above the drift. It was the camp of our 
disabled comrades: we reached it after an un¬ 
broken march of twenty-one hours. » 

The little tent was nearly covered. I was not 
among the first to come up; but, when I reached 
the tent-curtain, the men were standing in silent 
file on each side of it. With more kindness and 
delicacy of feeling than is often supposed to 
belong to sailors, but which is almost character¬ 
istic, they intimated their wish that I should go 
in alone. As I crawled in, and comijig upon the 
darkness, heard before me the burst of welcome 
gladness that came from the four poor fellows 
stretched on their backs, and then for the first 
time the cheer outside, my weakness and my grati¬ 
tude together almost overcame me. “They had 
expected me; they were sure I would come \ ” 

We were now fifteen souls; the thermometer 
seventy-five degrees below the Jfreezing-point; and 
our sole accommodation a tent barely able to con¬ 
tain eight persons; more than half our party were 
obliged to keep from freezing by walking outside 
while the others slept. We could not halt long. 


Each of us took a turn of two hours’ sleep; and 
we prepared for our homeward march. 

We took with us nothing but the tent, furs tc 
protect the rescued party, and food for a journey 
of fifty hours. Everything else was abandoned. 
Two large buffalo-bags, each made of four skins, 
were doubled up, so as to form a sort of sack, 
lined on each side by fur, closed at the bottom but 
opened at the top. This was laid on the sledge; 
the tent, smoothly folded, serving as a floor. The 
sick, with their limbs sewed up carefully in rein- 
deer-skins, were placed upon the bed of buffalo- 
robes, in a half-reclining posture; other skins and 
blanket-bags were thrown above them; and the 
whole litter was lashed together so as to allow but 
a 8inglet)pening opposite the mouth for breathing. 

This necessary work cost us a great deal of time 
and effort; but it was essential to the lives of the 
sufferers. It took us no less than four hours to 
strip and refresh them, and then to embale them 
in the manner I have described. Few of us 
escaped without frost-bitten fingers: the ther¬ 
mometer was at 65°.6 below zero, and a slight 
wind added to the severity of the cold. 

It was completed at last, however; all hands 
stood round; and, after repeating a short prayer, 
w e set out on our retreat. It was fortunate indeed* 
that we were not inexperienced in sledging over 
the ice. A great part of our track lay among a 
succession of hummocks; some of them extending 
in long lines, fifteen and twenty feet high, and so 
uniformly steep that we had to turn them by a 
considerable deviation from our direct course; 
others that we forced our way through, far above 
our heads in height, lying in parallel ridges, with^ 
the space between too narrow for the sledge to 
be lowered into it safely, and yet not wide enough- 
for the runners to cross without the aid of ropes 
to stay them. These spaces too were generally . 
choked with light snow, hiding the openings be- - 
tween the ice-fragmcnts. They were fearful traps 
to disengage a limb from, for every man knew 
that a fracture or a sprain even would cost him 
his life. Besides all this, the sledge was top- 
heavy with its load: the maimed men could not 
bear to be lashed down tight enough to secure 
them against falling off. Notwithstanding our 
caution in rejecting every superfluous burden, 
the weight, including bags and tent, was eleven 
hundred pounds. 

And yet our march for the first six hours was 
very cheering. AVe made by vigorous pulls and 
lifts nearly a mile an hour, and reached the new 
floes before we were absolutely weary. Our sledge 
sustained the trial admirably. Ohlsen, restored 
by hope, walked steadily at the leading belt of 
the sledge-lines; and I began to feel certain of 
reaching our halfway station of the day before, 
where we had left our tent. But we were still 
nine miles from it^ when, almost without premoni¬ 
tion, we all became aware of an alarming failure 
of our energies. 

I was of course familiar with the benumbed 
and almost lethargic sensation of extreme cold; 
and once, when exposed for some hours in the 
midwinter of Baffin’s Bay, I had experienced 
symptoms which I compared to the diffused par¬ 
alysis of the electro-galvanic shock. But I had 
treated the sleepy comfort of freezing as something 
like the emhellishment of romance. I had evi¬ 
dence now to the contrary. 

Bonsall and Morton, two of our stoutest men, 
came to me, begging permission to sleep: “they 
were not cold; the wind did not enter them now: 
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a little sleep was all they wanted/^ Presently 
Hans was found nearly stiff under a drift; and 
ThomaSy bolt npriglity had his eyes closed, and 
could hardly articulate- At last, John Blake 
threw himself on the snow, and refused to rise. 
They did not complain of feeling cold ; but it was 
in Tain that I wrestled, boxed, ran, argued, jeered, 
or reprimanded: an immediate halt could not he 
avoided. 

We pitched our tent with much difficulty. Our 
hands were too powerless to strike a fire: we 
were obliged to do without water or food. Even 
the spirits (whisky) had frozen at the men’s feet, 
under all the coverings. We put Bonsall, Ohlsen, 
Thomas, and Hans, with the other sick men, well 
inside the tent, and crowded in as many others 
as we could. Then, leaving the party in charge 
of Mr. McGary, with orders to come on after 
four hours’ rest, I pushed ahead with William 
Godfrey, who volunteered to be my companion. 
My aim was to reach the halfway tent, and thaw 
some ice and pemmican before the others ar¬ 
rived. 

The floe was of level ice, and the walking ex¬ 
cellent. I cannot tell how long it took us to make 
the nine miles; for we were in a strange sort of 
stupor, and had little apprehension of time- It 
was probably about four hours. We kept our¬ 
selves awake by imposing on each other a con¬ 
tinued articulation of words; they must have 
been incoherent enough. I recall these hours 
as among the most wretched I have ever gone 
through; we were neither of us in our right 
senses, and retained a very confused recollection 
of what preceded our arrival at the tent. We 
both of us, however, remember a bear, "who 
walked leisurely before us and tore up as be 
went a jumper that Mr. McGary had improvi- 
dently thrown off the doy before. He tore it into 
shreds and rolled it into a ball, but never offered 
to interfere with our progress. I remember this, 
and with it a confused sentiment that our tent and 
buffalo-robes might probably share the same fate. 
Godfrey, with whom the memory of this day’s 
work mfiy atone for many faults of a later time, 
had a better eye than myself; and, looking some 
miles ahead, he could see that our tent was un¬ 
dergoing the same unceremonious treatment. I 
thought I saw it too, but we were so drunken with 
cold that we strode on steadily, and, for aught I 
know, without quickening our pace. 

Probably our approach saved the contents of 
the tent; for when we reached it the tent was 
uninjured, though the bear had overturned it, 
tossing the buffalo-robes and pemmican into the 
snow; we missed only a couple of blanket-bags. 
What we recollect, however, and perhaps all we 
recollect, is, that we had great difficulty in rais¬ 
ing it. We crawled into our reindeer sleeping- 
bags, without speaking, and for the next three 
hours slept on in a dreamy but intense slumber. 
When I awoke, my long beard was a mass of ice, 
frozen fast to the huffalo-skin: Godfrey had to 
cut me out with his jack-knife. Four days after 
our escape, I found my woollen comfortable with 
a goodly share of my beard still adhering to it. 

We were able to melt water and get some soup 
cooked before the rest of our party arrived: it 
took them but five hours to walk the nine miles. 
They were doing well, and, considering the circum¬ 
stances, in wonderful spirits. The day was most 
providentially windless, with a clear sun. All 
enjoyed the refreshment we had got ready: the 
crippled were repacked in their robes; and we 


sped briskly toward the hummock-ridges which 
lay between us and the Pinnacly Eerg. 

The hummocks we had now lo meet came prop¬ 
erly under the designation of squeezed ice. A 
great chain of bergs stretching from northwest 
to southeast, moving with the tides, had com¬ 
pressed the surface-floes; and, rearing them up 
on their edges, produced an area more like the 
volcanic pedragal of the basin of Mexico than 
any thing else I can compare it to. 

It required desperate efforts to work our w’ay 
over it, — literally desperate, for our strength 
failed us anew, and we began to lo.se our self- 
control. We could not abstain any longer from 
eating snow: our mouths swelled, and some of us 
became speechless. Happily the day was warmed 
by a clear sunshine, and tlie thermometer rose 
to —4® in the shade: otherwise we must have 
frozen. 

Our halts multiplied, and we fell half-sleeping 
on the snow. I could not prevent it. Strange to 
say, it refreshed us. I ventured upon the exper¬ 
iment myself, making Riley wake me at the end 
of three minutes; and I felt so much benefited 
by it that I timed the men in the same wj,y. They 
sat on the runners of the sledge, fell asleep in¬ 
stantly, and were forced to wakefulness when 
their three minutes were out. 

By eight in the evening we emerged from the 
floes. The sight of the Pinnacly Berg revived us. 
Brandy, an invaluable resource in emergency, 
had already been served out in tablespoonful 
doses. We now took a longer rest, and a last but 
stouter dram, and reached the brig at 1 p. M., we 
believe without a halt. 

I say tae helieoe; and liere perhaps is the most 
decided proof of our sufferings: we were quire 
delirious, and had ceased to entertain a sane ap¬ 
prehension of the circumstances about us. Wo 
moved on like men in a dream. Our foot mat ks 
seen afterwar<l showed that w’e had steered a bee¬ 
line for the brig. It must have been by a sort of 
instinct, for it left no impress on the memory. 
Bonsall was sent staggering ahead, and reached 
the brig, God knows how, for he had fallen re¬ 
peatedly at the track-lines; but he delivered with 
punctilious accuracy the messages I had sent by 
him to Dr. Hayes. I thought myself the soundest 
of all, for I went through all the formula of sanity, 
and can recall the muttering delirium of my com¬ 
rades when we got back into the cabin of our 
brig. Yet I have been told since of some speeches 
and some orders too of mine, which I should have 
remembered for their absurdity if my mind had 
retained its balance. 

Petersen and Whipple came out to meet us about 
two miles from the brig. They brought my dog- 
team, with the restoratives I had sent for by 
Bonsall. I do not remember their coming. Dr. 
Hjiyes entered with judicious energy upon the 
treatment our condition called for, administering 
morphine finely, after the usual frictions. He 
reported none of our brain-symptoms as serious, 
referring them properly to the class of those indi¬ 
cations of exhausted power which yield to gener¬ 
ous diet and rest. Mr. Ohlsen suffered some time 
from strabismus and blindness; two others under¬ 
went amputation of parts of the foot, without un¬ 
pleasant consequences; and two died in spite of 
all our efforts. This rescue party had been out 
for seventy-two hours. W’e had halted in all 
eight hours, half of our number sleeping at a 
time. We travelled between eighty and ninety 
miles, most of the way dragging a heavy sledge. 
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The mean temperature of the whole time, in¬ 
cluding the warmest hours of three dajs, was at 
minus 41°.2. We had no water excipt at our two 
halts, and were at no time able to intermit vigor¬ 
ous exercise without freexing. 

‘‘April 4, Tuesday. — Four days have passed, 
and I am again at my record of failures, sound 
but aching still in every joint The rescued men 
are not out of danger, but their gratitude is very 
touching. Pray God that they may live.” 

SAMUEL ELIOT, 

Tfie author of a Ehtory of Liberty^ wa=t born at 
Boston, tiie son of William IL Eliot, December 
22, 1821. lie was educated in Boston and at 
Harvard, where he was graduated in 1830. lie 
continued his studies in Euro]r>e. lie formed the 
idea of writing a Histt^y of Liberty in Rome, 
where he spent the winter of 184r4r^, and has 
since been engaged u]X)n the work. 

In 1847, he published in Boston, EoMayes 
from the Hhstory of Liberty^ in wliieh he traced 
the career of the early Italian reformer.", Arniildo 
da Breseijx, Griovanni di Vicenza, and others; of 
Savonarola; of Wycliffe in England, and the War 
of tlie Communities in Castile. 



The first series of his more elaborate ln^to^y in 
two volume-*, appeared in 1849 wiili the title, 
The Liberty of Rome, In 1853, this work was 
reprinted in a revised form as The Hletory of 
Liberty: Pa t I. The Ancent Romane^ and in 
the same year appeared two similar volumes 
relating to The Edf ly Chmt>am. These consti¬ 
tuted two parts of an extensive work, of which 
three others are projected, devoted successively 
to the Papal Ages, the Monarchical Ages, and the 
American ITation. In 1856 appeared Manual 
of United States Eistory^ 1492-1850. This was 
afterwards extended to 1872. 

The speciality of Mr. Eliot’s historic labors is 
fully iMicated in their title. It is to read the 
past, not for the purpose of curiosity, entertain¬ 
ment, or controversy, for the chronicle of kings 
and emperors, or the story of war and conquest, 
unless for their subordination to the progress ot 
Liberty. His work is therefore a critical analysis 
rather than a narrative. It bears evidences of a 
diligent study of the original and later authori- 
tiek^ The conception of the work is a noble one, 
and it may without vanity be said to be appro¬ 
priately undertaken by an American. 

In 1860, Dr. Eliot accepted the presidency of 
Trinity College, Hartford, which he held four 
years. In 1873, he was Head Master of the 
Public High School for Girls in Boston. 

As a specimen of the author’s manner, we 
present a passage at the close of the hLtory of 
Boman liberty with the establishment of the 
Emperors, and at the dawn of the new divine 
dispensation for all true freedom and progress 
of humanity in Christianity. 

CLOSE or AKTlOtmT. 

Thus is our Era to be rtamed of IToj)e. 

Caelyle, Fft^ich MmUuiimhy Book rn. ch. 8. 

The course of the olden time was run. Its gene¬ 
rations had wrought the work appointed them to 


do. Their powers were exhausted Tlieir liberty, 
in other words, their nbility to exercise their powers, 
was itself overthrown. 

From the outset there had been no union amongst 
men. The opposite system of centralization, by 
which the many were bound to the few, had pre¬ 
vailed at the beginning. Weakened, indeed, but 
more than ever developed, it prevailed also at the 
end. To renew and to extend this system bad been 
the appointed work of the ancient Romans. jSot to 
unite, not to liberate the human race, iind they been 
intrusted with dominion. It was to reduce mankind, 
themselves included, to dissension and to submission, 
that the Romans were allowed their liberty. 

To such an end their liberty, ]ike that of the elder 
nations, was providentially adapted. As a posses¬ 
sion, it was in the hands not of the best, but of the 
strongest. As a right, it was not the right to im¬ 
prove one’s self, but that to restrain others. It was 
the claim to be served by others. It was not the 
privilege of serving others.' Much less was it the 
privilege of serving God. Struggling amidst the 
laws of man, instead of resting upon those of God, it 
was the liberty of men destined to contention until 
they fell in servitude. 

Tliere were exceptions, Not every on^ lost him¬ 
self in the dust and the agony of strife. Not every 
generation spent itself in conflicts. Tlie physical 
powers were not always the only ones in exercise. 
At times the.intellectual powers obtained- develop¬ 
ment. At rarer seasons, the spiritual pow ers evinced 
themselves. A generation might thus attain to a 
libertj far wider than that of its predecessor's. An 
individual might thus rise to a liberty far higher 
than that of his contemporaries. Yet these were 
but exceptions. The rule, confirmed by them, was 
the tendency of men to a lower, rather than a higher 
state. Indirectly, they were led towards the higher 
state, for which the lower was the necessary pre¬ 
paration. But the passage was to be made through 
the lower. Every D.-id work that succeeded, every 
good work that failed, brought mankind nearer to 
the end of the prevfdliug evil. The advent of the 
approaching good was hastened by every downwai’d 
step towards prostration. 

From the masses of the clouds the light first fades 
away. It presently vanishes from the patches in 
the skies originally undimmed. Then darkness 
overspreads the heavens. Men fall supine upon the 
earth. The night of universal humiliation sets in. 
But the gloom is not unbroken. Overshadowed 
as is the scene, it is not overwhelmed. There still 
remain the vales where truth has descended. There 
still exist the peaks to which love in its longing has 
climbed. Desires too earnest to have been wasted, 
principles too honest to have been unproductive, 
still linger in promise of the coming day. Men 
were to be humbled. They needed to feel the in¬ 
security of their liberty, of the powers which made 
it their right, of the laws which made it their 
jx>ssession. But they did not need to be bereft 
of the good which their laws and their powers, 
however imperfect, comprehended. 

Tlie day of redemption followed. It was not too 
late. It was not too soon. The human race had 
been tried. It had not been annihilated. Then 
the angels sang their song of glory to God and 
peace amongst His creatures, W e may believe that 
when the mornii g came, the oppression and the 
servitude of old had left their darkest forms amidst 
the midnight clouds. Before the death of Augus¬ 
tus, the Business of The Father had already been 
begun in the Temple at Jerusalem; and near by, 
The 8on was increasing in wisdom and in stature and 
in favor with God and man. 

The sea, as it were, whereon wave has pursued 
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'wave tliroTigli day and night, throngh years and 
centuries, before our eyes, is thus illumined with 
the advancing light which we have been waiting to 
behold. And as we stand upon the shf)re, conscious 
of the Spirit that lias moved upon the face of the 
-waters, we may lift our eyes with more confiding 
faith to the over-watching Meaveu. 

JAMES T. FIELDS 

"Was born in Portsmouth, N. H., December 31, 
1817. His partnership in the publishing house 
of Tichnor and Co. of Boston, whose liberal 
literary dealings with eminent authors at home 
and abroad he has always warmly seconded, has 
identified him with the best interests of literature. 



He is the poets’ publisher of America, as Moxon 
has been of England, and like his brother of the 
craft in London, writes good verses himself. On 
two occasions, in 1838 and ’48, Mr. Fields has 
delivered a poem before the Boston Mercantile 
Association. Sentiment and point, in good set 
iambics and clashing rhymes, are the approved 
nece^ties of these affairs. Mr. Fields’s poems 
on Commerce ” and the Post of Honor” aro 
wilting in neither. An elegantly printed little 
volume, in tlie highest luxury of tlie press, 
contains bis miscellaneous poems. They are 
trutl^l and unaffected in sentiment, finished and 
delicate in expression. 

WOEDSWOBTH. 

The grass hung wet on Rydal banks, 

The golden day with pearls adorning, 

11711611 side by side with him w-e walked 
To meet midway the summer morning. 

The west wind took a softer breath, 

The sun himself seemed brighter shining, 

As through the porch the minstrel stept— 

His eye sweet Nature’s look enshrining. 

He passed along the dewy sward, 

The blue-bird sang aloft “ good-morrow U 

He plucked a bud, the flower awoke, 

And smiled without one pang of sorrow; 

He spoke of all that graced the scene 
In tones that fell like music round us, 

We felt the charm descend, nor strove 

To break the raptui ous spell that bound us. 

We listened with mysterious awe. 

Strange feelings mingling with our pleasure; 

We heard that day prophetic words, 

High thoughts the heart must alwnys treasure. 

Great Nature’s Priest! thy calm career, 

With that sweet morn, on earth has ended— 

But who shall say thy mission died 
When; winged for Heaven, thy soul ascended! 

DIEGB FOB A YOUKG GIKL. 

Underneath the sod, low lying, 

Dark and drear, 

Sleepeth one who left, in dying, 

Sorrow here. 

Yes, they’re ever bending o’er her. 

Eyes that weep; 

Forms that to the cold grave bore her 
Vigils keep. 


When the summer moon is shining 
Soft and fair. 

Friends she loved in tears are twining 
Chaplets there. 

Rest in peace, thou gentle spirit. 

Throned above; 

Souls like thine with God inherit 
Life and love! 

EVENTIDE. 

This cottage door, this gentle gale. 

Hay-scented, whispering round. 

Yon patli-siJe rose, that down the vale 

Breathes inr-ense from the ground, 

Methinks should from the dullest clod 
Invite a thankful heart to God. 

But, Lord, the violet, bending low. 

Seems better moved to praise; 

From us, what scanty blessings flow. 

How voiceless close our days :— 

Father, forgive us, and the flowers 
Shall lead m prayer the vesper hours. 

**Mr. Fields privately printed another volume 
of his poems in 1858, entitled: A Few Verses 
for a Few Friends, 11 is later services to litera¬ 
ture include a collection of the complete works 
of De Quincey, in twenty volumes, and the 
editorship of the Atlantic Mojitlily from 1862 
to July, 1870. At the end of the latter year he 
withdrew from the active cares of i^ublishing, 
and his old firm was reorganized under the 
name of James R. Osgood & Co. Ilis Yester¬ 
days with Authors, a charming series of personal 
memories of such distinguished writers as Thack¬ 
eray, Hawthorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, and 
Miss Mitford, with an introductory article on 
Pope, appeared in 1871. This work of standard 
value was welcomed with the same marked 
favor that had previously greeted its separate 
papers when published in the Atlantic as Our 
Whispering Gallery. ’’ 

Yesterdays with Authors. 

THACKERAY. 

Questions are frequently asked as to the habits 
of thought and composition of authors one has 
happened to know, as if an author’s friends were 
commonly invited to observe the growth of works 
he was by and by to launch from the press. It is 
not customary for the doors of the writer’s work¬ 
shop to be thrown open, and for this reason it is 
all the more interesting to notice, when it is pos¬ 
sible, bow an essay, a history, a novel, or a poem 
is conceived, grows up, and is corrected for pub¬ 
lication. One would like very much to be in¬ 
formed how Shakespeare put together the scenes 
of Hamlet or Macbeth, whether the subtile thought 
accumulated easily on the page before him, or 
whether he struggled for it with anxiety and dis¬ 
trust. We know that Milton troubled himself 
about little matters of punctuation, and obliged 
the printer to take special note of his require¬ 
ments, scolding him roundly when he neglected 
his instructions. We also know that Melanchthon 
was in his library hard at work by two or three 
o’clock in the morning both in summer and win¬ 
ter, and that Sir William Jones began his studies 
with the dawn. 

The most popular female writer of America, 
whose great novel struck a chord of universal 
sympathy throughout the civilized world, has 
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Iiabits of composition peculiarly her own, and 
unlike those belonging to any author of whom w’e 
have record. She croons, so to speak, over her 
writings, and it makes very little difference to her 
whether there is a crowd of people about her or 
whether she is alone during the composition of 
her books. Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’* was wholly 
prepared for the press in a little wooden house in 
Maine, from week to week, while the story was 
coming out in a Washington newspaper. Most of 
it was written by the evening lamp, on a pine 
ttible, about which the children of the family 
were gathered together conning their various les¬ 
sons for the next day. Amid the busy hum of 
earnest voices, constantly asking questions of the 
mother, intent on her world-renowned task, Mrs. 
Stowe wove together those thrilling chapters 
which were destined to find readers in so many 
languages throughout the globe. No work of sim¬ 
ilar importance, so far as we know, was ever writ¬ 
ten amid so much that seemed hostile to literary 
composition. 

I had the opportunity, both in England and 
America, of observing the literary habits of 
Thackeray, and it always seemed to me that he 
did his work with comparative ease, but was 
somewhat influenced by a custom of procrastina¬ 
tion. Nearly all his stories were 'written in 
monthly instalments for magazines, with the 
press at his heels. He told me that when he 
began a novel he rarely knew how many people 
were to figure iu it, and, to use his own w’ords. he 
was always very shaky about their moral conduct. 
He said that sometimes, especially if he had been 
dining late and did not feel in remarkably good- 
humor next morning, he was inclined to make his 
characters viilanously wicked; but if he rose se¬ 
rene with an unclouded brain, there was no end 
to the lovely actions he was willing to make his 
men and women perform. When he had written 
a passage that please I him very much he could 
not resist clapping on his hat and rushing forth 
to find an acquaintance to whom he might in¬ 
stantly read his successful composition. Gilbert 
Wakefield, universally acknowledged to have been 
the best Greek scholar of his time, said he would 
have turned out a much better one, if he had 
begun earlier to study that language; but unfor¬ 
tunately he did not begin till he was fifteen years 
of age. Thackeray, in quoting to me this saying 
of Wakefield, remarked: My English would 

have been very much better if I had read Field¬ 
ing before I was ten.” This observation was a 
valuable hint, on the part of Thackeray, as to 
whom he considered his master in art, 

James Hannay paid Thackeray a beautiful com¬ 
pliment when he said : If he had had his choice 
he would rather have been famous as an artist 
than as a writer; but it was destined that he 
should paint in coh^rs which will never crack and 
never need restoration.” Thackeray’s characters 
are, indeed, not so much ifmentwm as existences, 
and we know them as we know dnr best friends or 
our most intimate enemies. 

When I was asked, the other day, which of his 
books I liked best, I gave the old answer to a sim¬ 
ilar question, “ The last one I ready If I could 
possess only one of h'is works, I think I should 
choose “ Henry Esmond.” To my thinking, it is 
a marvel in literature, and I have read it oftener 
than any of the other works. Perhaps the reason 
of my partiality lies somewhat in this little inci¬ 
dent. One day, in the snowy winter of 1852, I 
met Thackeray sturdily ploughing his way down 
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l^eacon Street with a copy of “Henry Esmond ” 
(the English edition, then just issued) under his 
arm. Seeing me some way oif, he held aloft the 
volumes, and began to shout in great glee. W’hen 
I came up to him he cried out, “ Here is the very 
best I can do, and I am carrying it to Prescott as 
a reward of merit for having given me my first 
dinner in America. I stand by this book, and am 
willing to leave it, when I go, as my card.” 

As he wrote from month to month, and liked to 
put ofi’ the inevitable chapters till the last mo¬ 
ment, he was often in great tribulation. I hap¬ 
pened to be one of a large company whom he had 
invited to a six-o’clock dinner at Greenwich one 
summer afternoon several years ago. "We were 
all to go down from London, assemble in a partic¬ 
ular room at the hotel, where he w'as to meet us 
at six o’clock sharp. Accordingly we took steamer 
and gathered ourselves together in the reception- 
room at the appointed time. When the clock 
struck six, our host had not fulfilled his part of the 
contract. His burly figure was yet wanting among 
the company assembled. As the guests were 
nearly all strangers to each other, and as there 
was no one present to introduce us, a profound 
silence fell upon the room, and we anxiously 
looked out of the windows, hoping every moment 
that Thackeray would arrive. This untoward 
state of things went on for one hour, still no 
Thackeray and no dinner. English reticence 
would not allow any remark as to the absence of 
our host. Everybody felt serious and a gloom 
fell upon the assembled party. Still no Thackeray. 
The landlord, the butler, and the waiters rushed 
iu and out the room, shrieking for the master of 
the feast, who as yet had not arrived. It was 
confidently whispered by a fat gentleman, with a 
hungry look, that the dinner was utterly spoiled 
twenty minutes ago, when we heard a merry 
shout in the entry and Thackeray bounced into 
the room. He had not changed his morning dress, 
and ink was still visible*upon his fingers. Clap¬ 
ping his hands and pirouetting briskly on one 
leg, he cried out, ‘‘Thank Heaven, the last sheet 
of The Virginians has just gone to the printer.” 
He made no apology for his late appearance, 
introduced nobody, shook hands heartily with 
everybody, and begged us all to be seated as’ 
quickly as possible. His exquisite delight at com¬ 
pleting his book swept away every other feeling, 
and we all shared his pleasure, albeit the dinner 
was overdone throughout. 

DICKENS. 

No writer ever lived whose method was more 
exact, whose industry was more constant, and 
whose punctuality was more marked, than those 
of Charles Dickens. He never shirked labor, 
mental or bodily. He rarely declined, if the ob¬ 
ject were a good one, taking the chair at a public 
meeting, or accepting a charitable trust. Many 
widows and orphans of deceased literary men 
haye for years been benefited by his wise trus¬ 
teeship or counsel, and he spent a great portion 
of his time personally looking after the property 
of the poor whose interests were under his con¬ 
trol. Ide was, as has been intimated, one of the 
most industrious of men, and marvellous stones 
are told (not by himself) of what he has accom¬ 
plished in a given time in literary and social mat¬ 
ters. His studies were all from nature and life, 
and his habits of observation were untiring. If 
he contemplated writing “Hard Times,” he ar¬ 
ranged with the master i>f Astley s circus to spend 
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many hours hehind the scenes with the riders and 
among the horses; and if the composition of the 
“ Tale of Two Cities ” were occupying his thoughts, 
he could banish himself to France for two years 
to prepare for that great work. Hogarth pen¬ 
cilled on his thumb-nail a striking face in a crowd 
that he wdshed to preserve; Dickens with his 
transcendent memory chronicled in his mind 
whatever of interest met his eye or reached his 
ear, any time or anywhere. Speaking of memory 
one day, lie said the memory of children was pro¬ 
digious; it was a mistake to fancy children ever 
forgot anything. When he was delineating the 
character of Mrs. Pipchin, he had in his mind 
an old lodging-house keeper in an English water¬ 
ing-place where he was living with his father and 
mother when he was bat two years old. After 
the book was written he sent it to his sister, who 
wrote back at once: “ Good heavens! what does 
this mean? you have painted our lodging-house 
keeper, and you were but tw’o years old at that 
time! ” Characters and incidents crowded the 
chambers of his brain, all ready for use when oc¬ 
casion required. No subject of human interest 
was ever indifferent to him, and never a day went 
by that did not afford him some suggestion to be 
utilized in the future. 

His favorite mode of exercise was walking; 
and when in America, scarcely a day passed, no 
matter what the weather, that he did not accom¬ 
plish his eight or ten miles. It was on these ex¬ 
peditions that he liked to recount to the compan¬ 
ion of his rambles stories and incidents of his 
early life; and when he was in the mood, his fun 
and humor knew no bounds. He would then fre¬ 
quently discuss the numerous characters in his 
delightful books, and would act out, on the road, 
dramatic situations, where Nickleby or Copperfield 
or Swiveller would play distinguished parts. I 
remember he said, on one of these occasions, that 
during the composition of his first stories he could 
never entirely dismiss the ’characters about whom 
he happened to be writing; that while the “Old 
Curiosity Shop” was in process of composition 
Little Nell followed him about everywhere: that 
while he was writing “ Oliver Twist” Fagin the 
Jew would never let him. rest, even in his most 
retired moments; that at midnight and in the 
morning, on the sea and on the land. Tiny Tim 
and Little Bob Cratchit were ever tugging at his 
coat-sleeve, as if impatient for him to get back to 
his desk, and continue the story of their lives. 
But he said after he had published several books, 
and saw what serious demands his characters 
were accustomed to make for the constant atten¬ 
tion of his already overtasked brain, he resolved 
that the phantom individuals should no longer in¬ 
trude on his hours of recreation and rest, but 
that when he closed the door of his study, he 
would shut them all in, and only meet them again 
when he came back to resume his task- That 
force of will with which he was so pre-emi¬ 
nently endowed enabled him to ignore these mani¬ 
fold existences till he chose to renew their ac¬ 
quaintance. He said, also, that when the chil¬ 
dren of his brain had once been launched, free 
and clear of him, into the world, they would some¬ 
times turn up in the most unexpected manner to 
look their father in the face. 

Sometimes he would pull my arm while we were 
walking together and whisper, “Let us avoid 
Mr. Pumblechook, who is crossing the street to 
meet us ”; or, Mr. Micawber is coming ; let us 


turn down this alley to get out of his way.” He 
always seemed to enjoy the fun of his comic people, 
and had unceasing mirth over Mr. Pickwick's 
misadventures. In answer one day to a question, 
prompte 1 by psychological curiosity, if he ever 
dreamed of any of his characters, his reply was, 
‘‘Never; and I am convinced that no writer (judg¬ 
ing from my own experience, which cannot be 
altogether singular, but mu.sc be a type of the ex¬ 
perience of others) has ever dreamed of the crea¬ 
tures of his own imagination. It would,” he went 
on to say, “be like a man’s dreaming of meeting 
himself, which is clearly an impossibility. Things 
exterior to one’s self must always be the basis of 
dreams.” The growing up of characters in his 
mind never lost for him a sense of the marvellous. 
“ What an unfathomable mystery there is in it 
all!” he said one day. Taking up a wineglass, he 
continued: “Suppose I choose to call this a cAar- 
acter, fancy it a man, endue it with certain quali¬ 
ties; and soon the fine filmy webs of thought, 
almost impilpable, coming from every direction, 
we know not whence, spin and weave about it, 
until it assumes form and beauty, and becomes in¬ 
stinct with life.” 


HAWTHORNE. 

I am sitting to-day opposite the likeness of the 
rarest genius America has given to literature,— 
a man who lately sojourned in this busy world of 
ours, but during many years of his life 

“ Wandered lonely as a cloud,”— 

a man who had, so to speak, a physical affinity 
with solitude. The writings of this author have 
never soiled the public mind with one unlovely 
image. His men and women have a magic of their 
own, and we shall wait a long time before another 
arises among us to take his place. Indeed, it 
seems probable no one will ever walk precisely 
the same round of fiction which he traversed with 
so free and firm a step. 

The portrait lam looking at wasmnde by Rowse 
(an exquisite drawing), and is a very truthful rep¬ 
resentation of the head of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
He was several times painted and photographed, 
but it was impossible for art to give the light and 
beauty of his wonderful eyes. 1 remember to have 
heard, in the literary circles of London, that, 
since Burns, no author had appeared there with so 
fine a face as Hawthorne. Old Mrs. Basil Montagu 
told me, many years ago, that she sat next to 
Burns at dinner, when he appeared in society in 
the first flush of his fame, after the Edinburgh 
edition of his poems had been published. She 
said, among other things, that, although the com¬ 
pany consisted of some of the best bred men of 
England, Burns seemed to her the most perfect 
gentleman among them. She noticed particularly 
his genuine grace and deferential manner toward 
women, and I was interested to hear Mrs. Mon¬ 
tagu’s brilliant daughter, when speaking of Haw¬ 
thorne’s advent in English society, describe him 
in almost the same terms as I had heard her 
mother, years before, describe the Scottish poet. 
I happened to be in London with Hawthorne 
during his consular residence in England, and 
was always greatly delighted at the rustle of ad¬ 
miration his personal appearance excited when 
he entered a room. His bearing was modestly 
grand, 'and his voice touebed the ear like a 
melody. 
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IX>NAU) G. MITCHELL 

Me. Mitchell was bora in Norwich, Connecti- 
cnt, April, 1823. His fntlier was the pastor of 
the Congregational chnrch of that place, and his 
grandfather a member of the first Congress at 
Philadelphia, and for many years Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Connecticut. 

After being prepared for college at a boarding* 
school, young Mitchell entered Yale, and was 
graduated in doe course in 1841. His health being 
feeble, he passed the three following years on his 
grandfather’s est .te in the country. He became 
much interested in agriculture, wrote a number 
of letters for the Cultivator at Albany, and gained 
a silver cup from the New York Agricultrral 
Society, as a prize for a plan of farm buildings. 

He next crossed the ocean, and spent half a 
winter in the island of Jersey, and the other 
half in rambling over England on foot, visiting 
in this manner every county, and writing letters 
to the Albany Cultivator. After passing eighteen 
months on the continent he returned home, and 
commenced the study of the law in New York 
city. He soon after published, Freak Qleaninga ; 
or^ A Few Sheaf from the Ofd Fields of Gonti- 
•nental Europe; hy Ih, Martel^ a pleasant 
volume of leisurely observation over a tour 
through some of the choice places of Cen¬ 
tral Europe. Mr. Mitchell’s health suffering from 
confinement in a city oflice, he again visited 
Europe, and passed some of the eventful months 
of 1848 in the capital and among the vineyards 
of France. 



On his return, Mr. Mitchell published in 1850, 
The Battle Summer^ "being Transer\ptiom from 
Fersorial Obseiwations in Baris during the year 
1848; by Ik, Marvel^ a volume in which he 
carri^ the quaint brevity of style, somewhat ap¬ 
parent in the Fresh Gleanings, to an injudicious 
extent, coupling with this an unfortunate imita¬ 
tion of Carlyle’s treatment of similar scenes in 


the History of the French Pevolution. His next 
! production was The Lorgnette,^ a periodical in 
size and style resembling Salmagundi. It ap¬ 
peared anonymously, and although attracting much 
attention in fashionable circles, the author’s in¬ 
cognito was for some time preserved. It was 
written in a quiet, pure style, and conta'ns some 
of the be.>t passages in the author’s writings. 

During tiie progress of the Lf)rgnette, Mr. 
Mitchell published the Eeveries of a Bachelor^ a 
contemplative view of life from the slippered ease 
of the chimney corner. A slight story runs through 
the volume, containing some pathetic scenes ten¬ 
derly narrated. 

A volume of a similar character, Dream Lfe,^ 
appeared in the following ye<ar. In 1853 Mr. 
Mitchell received the appointment of United 
States Consul at Venice. He retained the office 
but a short time, and after passing several months 
in Europe, engaged in the collection of materials 
for a proposed history of Venice, returned home 
the summer of 1855. He is at j>resent residing 
on a country-seat whicli he has purchased in the 
neighborhood of New Haven. 

Mr. Mitchell’s next publication, Fudge Doings,, 
was originally published in the Knickerbocker 
Magazine. It consists of a series of sketches, 
in a connected fonn, of city fashionable life, in 
the vein of the Lorgnette. 

UETTEES—FROM THE EEVEEIES OF A BACHELOE. 

Blessed be letters!—they are the monitors, they 
are also the comforters, and they are the only true 
heart-talkers. Your speech, and their speeches, are 
conventional; they are moulded by circumstances; 
they are suggested by the observation, remark, and 
influence of the parties to whom the speaking is ad¬ 
dressed, or by whom it may be overheard. 

Your truest thought is modified half through its 
utterance by a look, a sign, a snoile, or a sneer. It 
is not individual; it is not integral; it is social and 
mixed,—^lialf of you, and half of others. It bends, 
it sways, it multiplies, it retires, and it advances, as 
the talk of othei-s presses, relaxes, or quickens. 

But it is not so with Letters:—^there you are, with 
only the soulless pen, and the snow-white, virgin, 
paper. Your soul is measuring itself by itself, and 
saying its own sayings: there are no sneers to mo¬ 
dify its utterance,—no scowl to scare,—^nothing is 
present, but you and your thought. 

Utter it then freely—^write it down—stamp it— 
burn it in the ink !—^There it is, a true soul-print! 

Oh, the glory, the freedom, the passion of a letter! 
It is worth all the lip-talk of the world. Do you 
say, it is studied, made up, acted, rehearsed, con¬ 
trived, artistic? 

Let me see it then ; let me run it over; tell me 
age, sex, circumstances, and I will tell you if it be 
studied or real; if it be the merest lip-slang put into 
words, or heart-talk blazing on the paper. 

I have a little pacquet, not very large, tied up 
with narrow crimson ribbon, now soiled with fre¬ 
quent handling, which far into some winteris night 
I take down from its nook upon my shelf, and un¬ 
tie, and open, and run over, with such sorrow, and 
such joy,—such tears and such smiles, as I am sure 
make me for weeks after, a kinder and holier man. 

There are in this little pacquet, letters in the 
familiar hand of a mother—^what gentle admonitiott 
—^what tender affection!—God have mercy on him 
who outlives the tears that such admonitions, and 
such affection call up to the eye I There are others 
in the budget, in the delicate, and unformed hand of 
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a loved, and lost sister;—vnitten when she and you 
were full of glee, and the best mirth of yonthful- 
ness; does it hann you to recall that mirthfuliiess ? 
or to trace again, for the hundredth time, that scrawl¬ 
ing postscript at the bottom, with its i’s so carefully 
dotted, and its gigantic fs so carefully crossed, by 
the childish hand of a little brother ? 

I have added latterly to that pacquet of letters; I 
almost need a new and longer ribbon; the old oi.e 
is gettii'g too short Kot a few of these new and 
cherished letters, a former Eeverie h^is brought to 
me; not lt5ttei'5 of cold praise, sayi:.g it was well 
done, artfully executed, prettily imagined—:.o such 
thing: but letters of sympathy—of sympathy which 
meaijs sympathy—the jrati?/;! and the crm. 

It would be cold and dastardly work to copy 
them; I am too selfish for that. It is enorgh to say 
that they, the kind writers, have seen a l.eart in the 
Reverie—have felt that it was real, true. They 
know it; a secret influence has told it. "What mat¬ 
ters it, pray, if literally there wms no wife, and no 
dead cliild, and no coffin, in the house? Is not 
feeling, feeling and heart, lieart ? Are not these 
fancies thronging on my brain, bringing tears to my 
eyes, bringii g joy to my soul, as living, as anything 
human can be living t What if they have no ma¬ 
terial type—^no objective form ? All that is crude, 
—ti mere reduction of ideality to sense,—a transfor¬ 
mation of the spiritual to the earthy,—a levelling 
of soul to matter. 

Are we not creatures of thought and passion ? Is 
anythir-g about us more earnest than that same 
thought and passion ? Is there anything more real, 
—^more characteristic of that great and dim destiny 
to which we are born, and which n ay be written 
down in that terrible word—^Forever ? 

Let those who will then, sneer at what in their 
wisdom they call untruth—at wliat is false, because 
it has no mateiial presence: this does not create 
falsity; would to Heaven that it did I 

And yet, >f there was actual, material truth, super- 
added to Reverie, would such objectors sympathize 
the more? Ko!—a thousand times, no; the heart 
that has no sympathy with thoughts and feelings that 
scorch the soul, is dead also—^^vhatever its mocking 
tears and gestures may say—to a coffin or a grave I 

Let them puss, and we will come back to these 
cherished letters. 

A mother who has lost a child, has, she says, shed 
a tear—not one, but many—over the dead boy’s 
coldness. And another, who has not, but who trem¬ 
bles lest she lose, has found the words failing as she 
reads, and a dim, sorrow'-borne mist, spreading over 
the page: 

Another, yet rejoicing in all those family ties that 
make life a eharrn, lias listened nervously to careful 
reading, until the husband is called home, and the 
coffin is in the house—“StopI” she says; and a 
gush of tears tells the rest 

Yet the cold critic will say—“it was artfully 
done.” A curse on him 1—^it was not art; it was 
nature. 

Another, a young, fresh, liealthful girl-mind, has 
seen something in the love-picture—albeit so weak 
—of truth; and has kindly believed that it must be 
earnest Aye, indeed is it, fair, and generous one, 
—earnest as life and hope! Who indeed with a 
heart at all, that has not yet slipped away irrepara. 
bly and for ever from the shores of youth—^from 
that fairy land wffiich young enthusiasm creates, and 
over which bright dreams hover—^but knows it to 
be real ? And so such thir'gs will be real, till hopes 
are dashed, and Death is come. 

Another, a father, has laid down the book in tears. 
—God bless them all! llow far better this, than 


the cold praise of newspaper paragraphs, or the 
critically contrived approval of colder liiends! 

Let me gather up these letups carefully,—to be 
read when the heart is faint, and sick of all that 
there is unreal and selfish in the w’orld. Let me 
tie them together, w ith a new, and loi ger bit of 
ribbon—not by a love knot, that is too hard—but 
by an ea^y slipping knot, that so I may get at them 
the better. And now they are all together, a snug 
pacquet, and we will label them not seiitimentally 
pity the oiie who thinks it), but earnestly, and in the 
best meaning of the term —Souven.es du Cctue, 

Tlianks to my first Reverie, which has added to 
such a treasure! 

During the last few years, Mr. Mitchell lias 
varied the routine of farm life at his country 
seat in Connecticut, by his contributions to 
Harper^s Magazine and the Atlantic Monthly^ 
where his articles have constantly appeared, and 
the occasional publication of a volume. Several 
of his recent works owe their origin to his rural 
pursuits. 

My Farm of Edgeicood appeared in 18C3, a 
book ])leasantly descriptive of the adventures 
of a gentleman in search of a farm, and his ad^ 
ventures in maintaining it, re-enforced by “curir 
ous and valuable information, founded on the 
results of actual ex[>erience, and in wise suggest 
tions which indicate a mind of earnest purpose 
and acute observation.”* A sequel to this, 
Wet Days at Edgewood (IsTew York, 1864), is a 
series of sketches reviewing the poetical and 
other literature and past history of gentleman 
farming and agriculture. Seven, Stones^ uiih 
Basement and Attic^ is the title of another of 
Mr. MitchelPs recent volumes. He has at present 
a novel of New England life and manners, en¬ 
titled Doctor Johris^ in course of publication in. 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

**In 1866, Doctor Johns., being a Marrative 
of Certain Ecents in the Life of an Orthodox 
Minister of Gon-nectimt^ was published in book- 
form, in two volumes. It was followed the 
next year by Rural Studies., with JSTotes for 
Country Places., and illustrations by its author, 
who is an artist in the study of landscapes by 
natural taste and culture. The aim of the latter 
work was to stimulate those who live in the 
country, or w^ho love the country, to a fuller 
and wider range of thinking about the means 
of making their homes enjoyable.” 

ACCOUNT OP A CONSULATE — FROM SEVEN STORIES. 

Julius CsBsar was a Consul, and the first Bona¬ 
parte ; and so was I. 

I do not think that I am possessed of any very 
extraordinary ambition. I I'ke comfort, I like 
mushrooms; (truffies I do not like). I tliink La- 
fitte is a good wine, and wholesome. Gin is not 
to my taste, and I never attend caucuses. There¬ 
fore, I have never entertained great expectations 
of political preferment, and lived for a consider¬ 
able period of years without any hopes in that 
way, and with a very honest indifference. 

And yet, when my name actually appeared in 
the newspapers, as named by appointment of the 
President, Consul to-Blank, I felt, I w’ill con- 


* New York Tribune, November 7,1863. 
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fef*s (if I may use such an expression), an unusual 
expansion. 1 felt confident that I had become on 
a sudden the subject of a good deal of not un¬ 
natural envy. I excused people for it, and never 
thought of blaming or of resenting it. My com¬ 
panions in the every-day walks of Lfe, I treated, 

I am satisfied, with the same consideration as 
before. 

In short, I concealed my elation as much as pos¬ 
sible, and only indulged the playful elasticity of 
my spirits in a frequent private perusal of tliat 
column of the }or& Times which made the 
announcement of my appointment, and where my 
name appeared in print, associated with those of 
the distinguished Mr. SouM, Mr. Greaves (I be¬ 
lieve), Mr. Daniels, Mr. Brown, Mr. McCrea, and 
a great many others. 

I cannot accurately describe my feelings when 
the postmaster of our town (a smart gentleman of 
great tact, but now turned out), handed me a huge 
packet from the Department of State, franked by 
Mr, Marcy (evidently his own hand had traced the 
lines), sealed with the large seal of the Depart¬ 
ment, and addressed to me, Mr. Blank, Consul of 
the United States for-Blank. I took the post¬ 

master by tha hand and endeavored to appear cool. 

I think I made some casual remaik about the 
weather. Good heavens, what a hypocrite ! 

I broke open the packet with emotion. It con¬ 
tained a notice (I think it was in the Secretary’s 
hand) of my appointment to-Blank. It con¬ 

tained a printed list of foreign ministers and con¬ 
suls, in which my name was entered in writing. 
In the next issue, I was sure it would appear in 
print. It contained a published pamphlet (quite 
thin) of instructions. It coi tnined a circular, on 
paper of a blue tinge, recommending modest dress. 
1 liked the friendly way in which the recommen¬ 
dation was conveyed ; not absolutely compelling, 
but advising—a black coat, and black pantaloons. 
In the warmth of my grateful feelings at that time, 
I think I should have Towed compliance if the 
Secretary had advised saffron shorts, and a sky- 
blue tail-coat. 

******* 

I have spoken of the arrival of a second Ameri¬ 
can ship; such was the fact. I need not say that 
the papers were made out in the same style as the 
.previous ones; I had now gained considerable 
facility in the use of the seal. Upon the payment 
of the fees I ventured to attach the seal to my 
receipt for the same. It was not necessary — it 
was not usual, even; still I did it. If the occa¬ 
sion were to be renewed, I think I should do it 
again. 

Not long after this accession of business, which 
gave me considerable hopes of—in time—^re¬ 
placing the flag, I received a visit from an Italian 
gentleman just arrived from New York, where he 
had been an attach^ to an opera troupe. He in¬ 
formed me with some trepidation that the authori¬ 
ties were not satisfied with his papers, and had 
given him notice to return by sea. 

I asked him if he was an American: whereupon 
he showed me a court certificate of his intentions 
to become a citizen, dated a couple of days before 
his leave, and with it an imposing-looking paper, 
illustrated by a stupendous eagle. This last, how¬ 
ever, I found upon examination, was only the in¬ 
strument of an ambitious Notary Public, who tes¬ 
tified, thereby, to the genuine character of the 
court certificate, and at the same time invited all 
foreign powers to treat the man becomingly. The 
paper, indeed, had very much the air of a pass¬ 


port, and, by the Italian’s account, had cost a 
good deal more. 

I told him I should be happy to do what I could 
for him, and would cheerfully add my testimony 
to the Iona fide cbaracter of the court certificate. 

The man, however, wished a passi>ort. 

1 told him that the only form of passport of 
Tvhich I knew (and I showed the six blanks), in¬ 
volved a solemn declaration on my part, that the 
party named was an American citizen. The Italian 
gentleman alluded to M. Koszta and the New York 
Herald. 

I expressed an interest in both; but told him 
that I had as yet no knowledge of the correspond¬ 
ence in the Koszta affair; that there had been no 
change in the consular instructions (and I showed 
him the little pamphlet). 

I promised, however, to communicate with the 
Charge, who might be in possession of later ad¬ 
vices; and, in addition, offered to intercede with 
the authorities to grant permission to an unoffend¬ 
ing gentleman to visit his friends in the country. 

Upon this I undertook a considerable series of 
notes and letters, — by far the most elaborate and 
numerous which had yet issued from my consular 
bureau. I will not presume to say how many there 
w’ere, or how many visits I paid to the lodging- 
quarters of the suspected gentleman. X found it 
requisite,— to secure him any freedom of action,— 
to become sponsor for his good conduct. I need 
not say (after this) that I felt great solicitude 
about him. 

The notice of “absent on business” became al¬ 
most a fixture in the office window. I had written 
previously to the Department for instructions in 
the event of such application ; I had never received 
them; indeed I never did. The Charge flatteringly 
confirmed my action, and “relied on my discre¬ 
tion.” I was sorry to find he relied so much 
upon it. 

It seemed to me that an office involving so large 
discretion should, at the least, have better furni¬ 
ture. The stool, though now repaired, was a small 
stool. I sat upon it nervously. The “ Statutes at 
Large ” I looked on with pride and satisfaction. 
I had inaugurated them, so to speak, in the office. 
I placed my little Vattel by the side of them; I 
hope it is there now—though there was no eagle 
on the back. 

To return to the Italian gentleman, I at length 
succeeded in giving him a safe clearance. I think 
he was grateful: he certainly wore a grateful air 
when he left my office for the last time, and I felt 
rewarded for ray labor. It was the only reward, 
indeed, I received: if he had offered a fee, I think 
I should have declined. Was I not there, indeed, 
for the service of my countrymen, and of my in¬ 
tended countrymen? Of course I was. 

The day aft-er the Italian gentleman left I paid 
my office rent for the current month, besides a 
small bill the serving-man brought me for the 
caulking of the office boat. It appeared that it 
had grounded with the tide, and without our 
knowledge (there being no American ships in 
port), had remained exposed for several days to 
the sun. 

Keeping the office in business trim, and sitting 
upon the office stool, I received, one day, a very 
large packet, under the seal of the Department. 
I had not heard from Washington in a long time, 
and it was a pleasant surprise to me. Possibly it 
might be some new and valuable commission; pos¬ 
sibly, it might bring the details of the proposed 
change in the Consular system. Who knew ? 
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In sucE an event I wondered wbat tbe probable 
salary would be at rny post; something handsome, 
tio doubt. I glanced at the “ arms ” of my country 
with pride, and (there being no American ship in 
port), broke open the packet. 

It contained two circulars, embracing a series 
of questions, ninety in number, in regard to ship¬ 
building, ship timber, rigging, iiemp, steamships, 
fuel, provisioning of vessels, light-house dues, ex¬ 
penses of harbor, depth of ditto, good anchorages, 
currents, winds, cutting of channels, buoys, rates 
of wages, apprentices, stowage facilities, prices 
current, duties, protests, officers of port, manu¬ 
factures. trade facilities, leakages, wear and tear, 
languages, pilots, book publication, etc., etc , on 
all of which points the circulars requested full 
information, as soon as practicable, in a tabular 
form, with a list of such works as were published 
on kindred subjects, together with all Government 
orders in regard to any, or all of the suggested 
subjects, which were in pamphlet form; and if in 
a foreign language, the same to be accurately 
translated into American. 

The accompanying letter stated that it was pro¬ 
posed to allow no remuneration for the same; but 
added ** faithful acquittal of the proposed task will 
be favorably viewed.” • 

I reflected — (I sometimes do reflect). 

A respectable reply even to the questions sug¬ 
gested, would, supposing every facility w^as thrown 
in my way by port officers and others, involve the 
labor of at least six weeks, and the writing over 
of at least ninety large pages of foolscap paper 
(upon which it was requested that the report should 
be made). 

I reflected, farther — that the port officer, as yet 
affectiiig a large ^hare of his old ignorance, would, 
upon presentation of even the first inquiries as to 
the depth of the harbor, send me to the guard¬ 
house as a suspicions person ; or, recognizing my 
capacity, would report the question as a diploma¬ 
tic one to the Governor; who would report it back 
to the Central Cabinet, who would report it back 
to the maritime commander in an adjoining city ; 
who would communicate on the subject with the 
police of the port; who would communicate back 
with the marine intendant; who would report ac¬ 
cordingly to the Central Government; who would 
in due time acquaint the Charge at the capital 
with their conclusions. 

I reflected — that I had already expended, on 
behalf of the Government, more of time and of 
money than I should probably (there being no 
American ship in port) ever receive again at their 
hands. 

I reflected — that life was, so to speak, limited ; 
and that in case I should determine to give it up 
to gratuitous work for my country, dr, indeed, 
for any party whatever, — I should.prefer that the 
object of my charity should be a needy object. 

I reflected — that I had given bonds in the sum 
of two thousand dollars (with sound bondsmen) 
for the stool, the blank passports, the pewter and 
brass seals, the small-sized flag, and the “arms;” 
and I examined them with attention. 

I reflected — that wffiile these things were in a 
capital state of preservation, and my healUi still 
unimpaired, I had better withdraw from office. 

I therefore sent in my resignation. 

I do not think there has been any omission in 
the performance of my consular duties; it in¬ 
volved, indeed, a more expensive charity on my 
part than I am in the habit of extending to the 
indigent, I trust that the Government is grateful. 


In overlooking my books I find charges «against 
the Government for nineteen dollars and sixty- 
three cents for postages and stationery. To make 
the sum an even one I have drawn on the Govern¬ 
ment (after the form prescribed in the consular 
instructions) for twenty dollars, making an over¬ 
draft of thirty-seven-cents, for which i liope the 
Government will take into consideration my office 
and boat rent, my time and repairs to the consular 
stool. 

Finding the draft difficult of negotiation upon 
the great European exchanges. 1 may add that I 
have carried it for a long time in my pocket. 
Should it be eventually paid, 1 shall find myself 
in possession, — by adding the thirty-se\en cents 
to sums received in fees during the period of my 
consulate, — of the amount of some thirty dollars, 
more or less. 

I have not yet determined how to invest this. I 
am hoping that Mr. Powers, who I hear w-ears the 
title of Consul, will find some pretty Florentine 
model-woman to make an “ America ” of. If he 
does so, and will sell a small plaster cast at a rea¬ 
sonable price, I will buy it with my consular in¬ 
come, and install the figure (if not too nude) in 
my study, as a consular monument. 

I shall be happy to welcome my successor: I 
will give him all the aid in my power; 1 will pre¬ 
sent him to the ten-penny reading-room, and shall 
be happy to inscribe his name in advance at either 
of the hotels. I will inform him of the usual an¬ 
chorage ground of American ships, so far as my 
observation has gone. I shall be pleased to point 
out to him, through the indulgence of my serving- 
man, the best grocer’s shop in the port, and another 
where are sold wines and varnish. 

Should the office-stool require repair, I think I 
could recommend with confidence a small journey¬ 
man joiner in a neighboring court. 

He will have my best hopes for lucrative em¬ 
ployment in his new position, and for happiness 
generally. 

For myself, consular recollections are not, I 
regret to say, pleasant. I do not write “Ex- 
United States Consul ” after my name. I doubt 
if I ever shall. 

All my disturbed dreams at present take a con¬ 
sular form. I waked out of a horrid nightmare 
only a few nights since, in which I fancied that I 
was bobbing about fearfully in a boat — crashing 
against piles and door-posts — waiting vainly for 
an American captain. 

I have no objection to serve my country ; I have 
sometimes thought of enlisting in the dragoons. 

I am told they have comfortable rations, and two 
suits of clothes in a year. But I pray Heaven that 
I may never a;^ain be deluded into the acceptance 
of a small consulate on the Mediterranean. 

OLD STYLE FARM — PROM RURAL STUDIES. 

The stock equipment of this farm of nearly four 
hundred acres, consisted of twelve cows, some six 
head of young stock, two yoke of oxen, a pair of 
horses, and a hundred and fifty sheep. 1 blush 
even now as I write down the tale of such poor 
equipment for a farm which counted at least two 
hundred and seventy acres of open land — the 
residue being wood, or impenetrable swamp. And 
it is still more melancholy to reflect that the por¬ 
tion of the land which aided most in the sustenance 
of this meagre stock, was that which was most 
nearly in a state of nature. I speak of those 
newly cleared pasture-lands from which the wood 
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had been removed within ten years. In giving 
this description of a frirm of twenty years ago, I 
feel sure that I am describing the available sur¬ 
face of a thousand farms in New England to-day. 
We boast indeed of our thrift and enterprise, but 
these do not work in the direction of land culture 
—at least not in the ivay of that liberal and gen 
eroiis culture which insures the largest product. 

I doubt greatly if there be any people on the face 
of the earth, equally intelligent, who farm so 
poorly as the men of New England ; and there are 
tens of thousands less intelligent who manage their 
lands infinitely better. 

I come back to the old farm, with its meagre 
stock and its wide acres. Of course there was 
something to be sold. Farmers never get on with¬ 
out that. First Of all, came the ‘‘veals’’—selling 
in that day for some two cents a pound, live weight. 
(They now sell in the New York market for ten.) 
This bridged over the spring costs, until the butter 
came from the first growth of the pastures. 

— How w'ell I remember tossing myself from bed 
at an hour before daylight, Seth (by previous or¬ 
ders) having the horse and wagon ready, and by 
candle-light seeing to the packing of the spring 
butter — the firkins being enw'rapped in dewy 
grass, fresh cut—and then setting forth upon the 
long drive (twelve miles) to the nearest market 
town. What a drive it was! Five miles on, I 
saw the early people stirring and staring at me, 
as they washed their faces in the basin at the well. 
Then came w'oods, and silence, but a strange odor¬ 
ous freshness in the aii — possibly some near coal¬ 
pit gave its kreosotie fumes, not unpleasant; some 
owl, in the swamps I passed, lifted its melancholy 
hoot; further on I saw some early riser driving 
his cows to pasture; still further I caught sight 
of children at play before some farm-house door, 
arid the sun being fairly risen, I knew their break¬ 
fasts were waiting them within. 

After this, I passed occasional teams upon the 
road, and gave a “ good morning ” to the drivers. 
Then came the toll-gaie: I wondered if the day’s 
profits would be equal to the toll t After this came 
the milk-wagons whisking by me, and I envied 
them their short rounds; at last (the snu being 
now two hours high) came sight of the market 
town — city, I should say ; for the legislature had 
given it long before the benefit of the title; and 
on the score of church spires, and taverns, and 
shops, and newspapers, and wickedness, it de¬ 
served the name. 

I wish I could catch sight once more of the old 
gentleman (a good grocer as the times went) who 
plunged his thumb-nails into my golden rolls of 
butter, and said: “We’re buying pooty fair but¬ 
ter at twelve and a half cents, but seein’ as it’s 
you, we’ll say thirteen cents a pound for this,” 
and he cleaned his thumb-nail upon the breech 
of his trowsers. 

I am not romancing here, I am only telling a 
plain, straightforward story of my advent, some 
twenty years ago, upon a summer’s morning into 
the city of N-. I recall now vividly the de¬ 

testably narrow and muddy streets — the poor 
horse, (I had bought it of the son of our deacon,) 
wheezing with his twelve-mile drive — my own 
empty faint stomach —the glimpses of the beauti¬ 
ful river between the hills — and the golden but¬ 
ter which I must needs sell to my friend the gro¬ 
cer at thirteen cents I I hope he had never any 
qualms of conscience; but it is a faint hope to 
entertain of grocers. I knew a single naively 
honest one; but to him I never offered anything 
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for sale. I feared he might succumb to that temp< 
tation. 

After the butter, (counting some forty odd pounds 
in weight per week,) the next most important sale 
was that of the lambs and wool. The lambs counted 
ordinarily — leaving out the losses of the newly 
dropped ones by crows and foxes — some hundred 
or more. And nice lambs they were; far better 
than the half I find in the markets to-day. Nothing 
puts sweeter and more delicate flesh upon young 
lambs than that luxuriant growth of herbage 
which springs from freshly cleared high-lying 
wood-lands. In piquancy and richness, it is as 
much beyond the lambs of stall-fed sheep, as the 
racy mutton of the Dartmoors is beyond the tur¬ 
nip-fatted wethers of the downs of Hampshire. 
And yet these lambs were delivered to the butcher 
at an ignoble price; I think a dollar and a half a 
head was all that could be secured for animals 
which in the city would bring to-day nearly five 
dollars. The wool was bought up by speculators 
iu that time, and the speculators were not ex¬ 
travagant. I remember very well driving off upon 
a summer’s afternoon, mounted upon twelve great 
sacks of fleeces, and being rather proud of my re¬ 
ceipts, at the rate of twenty-eight cents per pound. 
(The same wool would have brought two years 
since eighty cents per pound.) 

After we disposed of the butter and the wool, 
and during the late autumn months, came the 
cartage of wood — some eight miles— to a port 
upon the river, at which four dollars per cord was 
paid for good oak wood, and five for hickory. At 
present rates of labor, these are sums which would 
not pay for the cutting and cartage. 

I must not forget the swine — two or three ven¬ 
erable porkers, and in an adjoining pen a brood 
of young shoats — that would equip themselves in 
great layers of fat, from the whey during the hot 
months, and the yellow ears of corn with the first 
harvesting of October. Bay after day, through 
May. through June, came the unwearied round of 
milking, of driving to pasture, of plowing, of 
planting; day after day the sun beat hotter on 
the meadows, on the plowland, on the reeking 
sty; day after day the buds unfolded — the pink 
of orchards hung in flowery sheets over the scat¬ 
tered apple trees; the dogwood threw out its 
snowy burden of blossoms from the edges of the 
wood; the oaks showed their velvety tufts, and 
with midsummer there w'as a world of green and 
of silence — broken only by an occasional “Gee, 
Bright!” of the teamster, or the cluck of a ma¬ 
tronly hen. or hum of bees, or the murmur of the 
brook. All this inviting to a very dreamy indo¬ 
lence, which, I must confess, was somehow vastly 
enjoyable. 

Nothing to see ? Lo, the play of light and shade 
over the distant hills, or the wind, making tossed 
and streaming wavelets on the rye. Nothing to 
hear ? Wait a moment and you shall listen to the 
bursting melodious roundelay of the merriest sing¬ 
er upon earth — the black and white coated Bob- 
o’-Lincoln, as he rises on easy wing, floats in the 
sunshine, and overflows with song, then sinks, as 
if exhausted by his brilliant solo, to some sway¬ 
ing twig of the alder bushes. Nothing to hope ? 
The maize leaves through all their close serried 
ranks are rustling with the promise of golden 
corn. Nothing to conquer ? There are the bram¬ 
bles, the roughnesses, the inequalities, the chill 
damp earth, the whole teeming swamp-land. 

I have tried to outline the surroundings and 
appointments of many a back country farmer of 
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Kew England io-daj. I am mm tbe drawing is 
true, btcause it is from the life. 

THOMAS BOCHA^JAH BEA3> 

Vas "bom ill Chttter coniitr, PenBsjlvania, 
March 12,1822. His hoyhoiHl was parsed among 
the scenes of country life tintil the age of seven¬ 
teen, when, after tbe death of his father, he moved 
to Cincinnati, and ohtidned a situation in the 
studio of Clevinger the sculptor. Devoting him¬ 
self to the fine arts, he soon obtained some local 
reputation as a portrait painter, and in 1841 re¬ 
moved to Xew York, with the intention of devot¬ 
ing himself to the art &'i a profession. He went 
■within a year to Boston, -where, in 1842-1: he 
ftiHishecl in the Courier’^ a number of lyrics, 
and in 1847 Ms first volume of Fmm. Ifwas 
followed by a swmd of Xay# and JBaIJad$ in 
1848, published at Fhikdelpliia, -wliither he had 
remove<l in 1846. In 1848 he matle a wllection 
of specimens of the Pemale Poets c^f America, 
and has published an editic® of his own verses, 
elegantly illustrated. He has pa«d some time in 
Enrofie with a view to the study of painting, and 
pursued that object with success in Borne till 
his return to Cincinnati in 1858. 



A choke edition of Mr. Bead’s poems, delicately 
illustrated by Kenny Meadows, was pnllished 
lyDelf and Triihner, in London, in 1852. In 
1853 a new and enlarged edition appeared at Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

A later production of Mr. Read, published in 
Philadelphia in 1^55, during the author’s resi¬ 
dence in Italy, Ths Mew Fastoral, was the most 
elaborate of his compositions. It is a series of 
thirty-seven sketches, f(>nnmg a volume of two 
hundred and fifty pages, mostly in blank verse. 
The thread which connects the chapters tc^ether 
is the emigration of a family group of Middle 
Penn-?ylvaina to tlie Mississippi. The description 
of their early residence; the rural manners and 


pnrsnits; the natural scenery of their home; the 
phenomena of the seasons; the exhibitions of reli- 
ginu4, political, and S(x;ial life; the school; the 
camp meeting; the election; Indepemlence Day, 
witli an elevating love theme in the engagement 
of a villjige maiden to a {>oetic lover in Enroj^e; 
the incidents of the voyage on the Ohio, with fre¬ 
quent epis(Kles and patriotic a'^pinition'^, are all 
ban lied with an artist’s eye for natural and moral 
beauty. The lyook presents a constant succession 
of truthful, pleasing images, in tlie healthy vein 
of the Goldsmiths and BlrKuntields, 

The characteristics we have noted describe Mr. 
Bead’s piHsms in his several volume-^, which have 
exhibited a steady pn^gress and <leveh>pment, in 
the confidence of the writer, in 'plain and simple 
objects, in strength of fancy and poetic culture, 

THB CLOSIwa SC»X1E. 

Within this sober realm of leafless trees, 

The nireet year inhaled the dreamy air, 
like some tanne<i reaper in his hour of ease, 

When all the fields are lying browa and bare. 

The gray baim, looking from their hazy hills 
(/er the dim waters widening in the vales, 

* Sent down the air a greeting to the mills, 

On the dull thunder ef alternate flails. 

All sights were mellowed, and all sounds subdued, 
The hills seemed farther, and the streams sang 
low; 

As in a dream, the distant woodman hewed 
His winter log with many a muffled blow, 

-Tlf embattled forests, erewhile armed in gold, 

Their banners bright with every martial hue, 

Now stood, like some sad beaten host of old, 
Withdrawn afar in Time’s remotest blue. 

On sliimb'rous wings the vulture tried his flight; 
The dove scarce heard his sighing mate’s com¬ 
plaint ; 

And like a star slow drowning in the light, 

The village church-vane seemed to pale and faint. 

The sentinel cock upon the hill-side crew; 

CYew thrice, and all was stiller than before— 

! Silent till some replying wanderer blew 
1 His alien horn, and then was heard no more. 

Where erst the jay within the elm’s tall crest 
Made garrulous trouble round the unfledged 
young; 

And where the oriole hung her swaying nest 
By every light wind like a censer swung; 

Where sang the noisy masons of the eves. 

The busy swallows circling ever near, 

Foreboding, as the rustic mind believes, 

An early harvest and a plenteous year; 

Where every bird which charmed the vernal feast 
Shook the sweet slumber from its wings at morn. 
To warn the reapers of the rosy east, 

All now was songless, empty, and forlorn. 

Alone, from out the stubble piped the quail, 

, And croaked the crow through all the dreary 
gloom; 

Alone the pheasant, drumming in the vale. 

Made echo to the distant cottage loom. 

There was no bud, no bloom upon the bowers; 

The spiders wove their ttdn shrouds night by 
night; 

The thistle-down, the only ghost of flowers, 

Sailed slowly by—passed noiseless out of sightw 
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iLmid mil tisis—tliw mmt clieerle» mir. 

And where t!i« wwxlWne slie^k npau the porch 
Its erimsou leaves, ms if the yeiV there. 

Fini-g the floor with liia inTerted torch— 

Amid mil iliia, the centre of the scene. 

The white-hnirei matron, with monotonous trend 
Plied her swift wheel, and with her jojlcM mien 
Sat like a Fate, mad watched the fljmg threm<i 

She ha*! known sorrow. He hml walked with her. 
Oft siip|»ed, and broke with her the ashen crust. 
And in tiie deal leaves still she heard the stir 
Of his black mantle trailing in the dust. 

While yet her cheek was bright with summ^ 
bloom. 

Her country summoned, and she gare her all. 
And twice war bowe 1 to her his sable plume; 

He gave the swords to rest upon tlie walk 

Be-gave the swor 1«—btit not the hand that drew. 
And struck forjiberty the dying blow; 

Kor him, who to his sire aiid country true 
Fell ’mid the ranks ol the invading foe. 

Long, but not loud, the droning wheel went on, 
lake the low murmurs of a hive at m>on; 

Long, but not loud, the m^nory of the gone 

Breathed through her lips a sad and tremulona 
tune. 

At last the thread was snapped, her head was 
bowe»i: 

Life drooped t!ie distaff through his hands serene; 
And loving neighbors smoothed her careful shroud. 
While Death and Winter closed the autumn scene. 


rEWSSTLTAWUr-HTKO TH* WSW PASTOKAX. 

Fair Pennsylvania I than thy midlaail vales, 

Lying ’twixt hills of green, anil bound afar 
By billowy mountains rolling in the blue, 

Ko lovelier landscape meets the travelleFs eye. 
There Lnbour sows and reaps his imre reward. 

And Peace and Plenty widk mmd the glow 
And perfuiiie of full gamers. I have seen 
In lands less free, le^ fair, but far more known. 

The Yearns which flow through history and wash 
The legendary shores—and cleave in twain 
Old Capitols and towns, dlviiling oft 
Great empires and ^ates of petty kings 
And princes, whose domains full many a field. 
Bustling with maize along our native West, 
Out-me»urw and might put to shame 1 and yet 
Kor Bhine, like Baedhus crowned, and reeling 
throi:^ 

His hills—nor Danube, with tyranny, 

Hkdull wav^ moani^ on Hiu^^aiiaii shores— 

Kor rs^d Po, his opaque wi^srs pouring 
Athwart the iure^ aw wo^ 

Enslaved of European lands—nor 

Windix^ viittrlWR incoixE^aai .fhmiee— 

Are half so as tty 'hMad whose hre^ 

Is gemmeil witt xnany lies, mM whose |poc^ nmno 
Shall yet become jnao^ tte mmm 'Of 
^ synonym beauty—&i^ueiiaiMaI 

•mm TZLUbox ci»um»~racnc the msw rArntmtUm 
Abcnt the cliapel door, in ei^ groups 
*nie raetic people wait, Scaae trim swxl^ 
WMle some prcgnostlcale id* harvest full, 

Or ttake the duMous head wxtt argumtets 
Based on tte winters frequent snow and thaw. 

The heavy raiiis, nd seduem flnoets severe. 

Some, happily Imt few, deal scandal 
With look lekanee pointing tindr vfetim. These 
^11 


Are tte rauk tares in every field of grain— 

Tlifise are the nettles stinging unaware— 

The briws which wound and trip unheeding feet— 
The noxioiM vines, growing in every ^grovel 
Their touch is aeadJy, and their jja&sii.g breath 
Poison most venomous! Such have I known— 

As who has not ?—and suffered by the contact 
Of these the Imsbandmaii takes certain note, 

And in thejprofw season disinters 

Their baneful roots ; and to tte suti exposed, 

Tlie killii g light of truth, leavw them to pine 
And perish in the noonday! ’Gainst a tree, 

With strong nrim folded o’er a giant ch«t, 

Stands Barton, to the neiglibouttood chief smith; 
His coot, unused to aught save Sunday wear. 

Grown too oppre^ive by tte rooming walk, 

Hangs on the droopi: g branch: so stands he oft 
Bcaidc the open door, wliat time tte share 
la whitening at tlie roarir g bellows* mouth. 

There, too, the wheelwriglxt—be, the m»gistrate~ 
In email eommunitios a man of mark— 

Stands with the smith, and hol^ such mrgmmmt 
As the unlettered hut obeerviiig eaa; 

Their theme some knot of ^miure hard to aolve^ 
And ’gainst the neiglibmiring mrs two others faa, 
Less fit the sacred liour, dtseustioti hot 
Of politics; a topic, which inflamed. 

Knows no propriety of time or place. 

There Oakes, the cooper, with rough brawny hand, 
I>eseants at large, and, with a noisy ardour, 

Battles around fiis theme as round a eask; 

While Hanson, heavy-browed, with shoulders beat, 
Bent with grent lifting of huge stones— f&r he 
A mason and famed builder is—replies 
With tongue as ttarp and dexterous as his trowel. 
And sentences which like his hammer fall. 

Bringing the flinty fire at every blow! 

But soon tte approaching pairsoa ends in peace 
The wordy combat, aa^l all turn wittxii. 

Awhile roi^h shoes^. smne witt dh)eon'laixi creak, 
iuid vcitces clearing for the peahai, disterb 
The sacred quiet, till, at la^ tte veil 
Of silence wavers, settles, fells ; mid tt'en 
The hymn is given, and all arise and sing. 

I hen follows prayer, which from the pastoris heart 
Flows unpretending, with few words devout 
Of humble thanks and askings; not, witt lungs 
Stentorian, a^aulting heaven’s high wall. 
Compelling grace by virtue of a siege! 

This done, witt loving care he scans his flock, 

And opes the sacred volume at the text. 

Wide IS his brow, and full of honest thought— 

Love his vocation, truth is all his stock. 

Witt these he strives to guide, and not perplex 
Witt wo-rds subiiroe and empty, ringing oft 
Mo^ rousically hollow. All Ins feefis 
Are simple, broad, nflleiaiit im* a, world I 
He kuowE them w^l, teaching but what he knows. 
He never strides through «tii|diysic mists. 

Or takes fafee greatness hecause seen through f<^; 
Kor leads ’roid bramM^^ of thick argument 
TIH all admire the wit which brings them throu|^: 
Hot e^er esmjs, in sermon or in prayer. 

To share tlie h^reFs thought; nor strives to make 

The smallest of his corgregation lose 

One glluqwe of heavot, to ea^ it on the priest. 

Such tirople cxroiye, in th^ ambitious tiin«, 

Were worthy imitation ; in these days;, 

Whm. brazen tiitsel bears tte palm from worih. 

And tiriefc and pertn^ take the sacred desk; 

Or some coarse thunderer, armed' with doeiriies 
new. 

Aims at our faith a blow to Ml aa ox— 

SwiE^ng his sledge, r^ardlefis where it j^rike^ 

Chr what demolishes—well |dwwi to win 
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Bj eitlier blows or im»® !—^A niodan weer, 

Cryiiig 4®stroetioii! iiin3, to proTe it true, 

Walkii^ abroad, for deroolitioii armed. 

And boldlj leTellirg where be eaunot build! 

Tlie sarviee dome* the eopgr^ation rise, 

Aad with a fr«liiie« gkrwiiig in their hearts, 

And quiet stresgth, the beiiiscm of prayer. 

And whoiescaiie admonition, henee dej^art. 

S<wie. loath to go, within the graveyard loiter. 
Walking among the mooii^, or on the b^mba, 
Kangli^, like pkturetl grief beneath a willow. 
Bathing the inaeriptions with tlieir tears; or hmre, 
Fiisdirg the eartieat Tiolet, like a drop 
Of heaveti^s anointing blue upon the dead, 

Bleas it with nmnniral pleasure; or, perehanee. 
With careful hands, reeall the wanderii g vine. 

And teach it where to creep, and where to bear 
Its future epitaph of lowers. And there. 

Each with a seMrate &nd some with tears. 
Fonder the seulptured lines of consolation. 

" The ehrjialMS m her©—the soul is down. 

And w«t8 thee in the gardetw of the b!^ I” 

•* Ihe nest is eold and empty, but the bird 
Sligs wito ito loving mates m Paradiser 

t)ur hope was jdanted here—^it blooius in hmj^sm f 
** She waJkB the arar© ’mid dews of blias^ 
While ’amig the tomms our feet irtill bleed in this V* 
^ Th» WHS toe lountmm, but the sandb are toy— 
The widars toive eatoaM into toe sky T 

The Ikteidng l^wherd heard a. voice lorlora, 

And tound toe lainbv tooms and brambles torn. 
And phieed ^ hi hk breast Th^ wherc'lb^ 
wmmsmf* 

Sueh are the various lines; and, while they read. 
Meihinks 1 hear sweet voices in the air. 

And winnowing of soft, invisible wings. 

The whisperings of angels breaidhing peace I 

** Mr. divided the latter years of his 

Bto between Cincinnati,Philadelphia, and Rome, 
winning new and greater success with his pen 
and penciL This artist-poet died in New York 
of pfenro-poeamonia, after a short illness. May 
11, 1872. His Sheddan’s Bide, Drifting, and 
parts of the Wagoner of the AUsghanies — read 
throi^hont the country during the war, by the 
distinguished elocutionist, Mr. Jam^ E. Mur¬ 
doch, for the benefit of the Sanitary Commis- 
oon—have heeome popnlar favorites; while 
Mb portraits of SheiMan and Ms horse^ and 
Lon^ellow’s Children, hold the same high 
rank. Hm recent poems were: 2%e Home l>y 
tke Sm, 1855; J^hia; or^ The Last Shepherd: 
em Edogm^ Other JPoefm, including Lyrics 
asnd Airs fi“c« Alplaad, 1857; The Wagoner of 
the AU^h&mm: A P&omof Iksys of '‘Semmty 
jSfe, 18®; A Bmmmt Sh&ridanh Bide, 

emd O&er Fomm, dhMly of toe War, 1865; and 
Good SmmmrUmm^ a Poem, 1867, besides some 
minor cwtrlbntoms to magarines. Complete 
editions of his BaeUced WorJks^ in. two volmnes, 
were issued in 1868 and 1862; Aud in three 
volumes, in 1865 and 1867. 


My soul to-day 
Is far away. 

Sailing the Vesuvian Bay; 

My winged boat, 

A bird aioat. 

Swims round the purple peaks remote 


Round purple penfes 
It sails, and seeks 

Blue inlets and their crystal creeks. 
Where high rocks throw, 

Through deeps below, 

A duplicated golden glow. 

Far, vague and dim, 

The mountains swim; 

While on Tesuvims’ misty brim, 

With outstretched hands, 

The gray smoke stands 
Overlooking the volcanic lands. 

Here Ischia smiles 
O’er liquid miles; 

And yonder, bluest of the isles. 

Calm Capri waits. 

Per sapphire gates 
Beguiling to her bright estates, 

I heed not, if 
My rippling skiff 

Float swift or slow from cliff to cHff; — 
With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 

Under the walls of Paradise. 

Under the walls 
Where swells and falls 
The BajVg deep breast at intervals. 

At peace I lie. 

Blown softly by 
A cloud upon this liquid sky. 

The day so mild, 

Is Heaven’s own child. 

With earth and ocean reconciled; — 

The airs I feel 
Around me steal 

Are murmuring to the murmuring keeL 

Over the rail 
My hand I trail 
Within the shadow of the sail, 

A joy intense. 

The cooling sense 

Glides down my drowsy indolence. 

With dreamful eyes 
My spirit lies 

Where Summer sings and never dies; — 
O’erveiled with vines, 

She glows and shines 
Among her future oil and wines. 

Her children, hid 
The cliffs amid. 

Are gambolling with the gambolling kid. 
Or down the walls, 

With tipsy calls. 

Laugh on the rocks like waterfalls. 

The fisheris child, 

With tresses wild, 

Unto the smooth, bright sand begtiiled. 
With glowing lips 
Sings as she skips. 

Or gazes at the far-off ships. 

Yon deep bark goes 
Where Traffic blows. 

Prom lands of sun to lands of snows;— 
This happier one, 

Its course is run 

From lands of snow to lands of sun- 

O happy ship. 

To rise and dip, 

With the blue crystal at your lip I 
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O happy crew, 

Mj heart with fm 
Sails, aad sails, aii4 sirngs anew! 

No Mere, »0 wmm 
The worldly shore 
Upbrakli ae with iis Iob 4 uproar I 
With dreanifttl ey« 

Mj spirit lies 

Uader the walls of Baa^ulis#! 

*^TS1 E1SI3S#—FMM TMS WSOOSaa OT TWB AXJL»- 
OHAmaa. 

Oat of the North the wild news caai©. 

Far iashiag on Its wings of lane, 

8wifi S8 the boreal light which lies 
At midnight throagh the startled skies. 

And there was lammU in the air. 

The ife’s shrill note, the drum’s Wod heat^ 

And throagh the wide land ererjwhere 
The answering tread of hurrying feet, 

While the irst oath of Fipeedoni’'s gun 
Came on the blast from Lexington. 

And Ctncord, roused, no longer tane. 

Forgot her old baptismal name. 

Made bare her patriot arm ol' power. 

And swelled the di^ord of the hour. 
*a*a«**a » 

Each sacred hearthstone, deep and wMe, 

Thrtragh many a night glowed bright and fnE; 
The matron’s great wheel at its side 
No more deroured the carded wool. 

And now the maiden’s smaller wheel 
No longer felt the throbbing tread. 

But stood beside the idle reel 
Among Its Idle fax and thread. 

No more the jovial song went round. 

No more the ringing laugh was heard; 

But every voice had a solemn sound. 

And some stem purpose' Hied each word. 

The je&mmm and the yeo«naa*s wmK 
With knitted brows and sturdy dint, 

Eeneiri^ the polish of each'gun, 

Ee~ot1ed the lock, meet the lint; 

And oH the maid ai^ matron there. 

While kneeling In the Irelight glare. 

Long ponred, with half-euspended breath. 

The lead into the moulds of death. 

The hands by Heaven made silken soft 
To soothe the brow of love or pain, 

Alas! are dulled and soiled too oft 
By some unhjdlowed-earthly stain; 

But under the celestial bound 
No nobler ph^re mM be found 
Than woman, brave in word and deed, 

Thim i^rvii^ -in h^ need;, 

Her love is wi* her country now, 

Hw. hmA m on it# aiBhi^.;liiwr-, .,, 
**««»*»*# 
Within its Assie ^ elm, ai^ oaic. ' ' • 

The church of Berkley Manor stood: 

'fhewe Sunday foimid the rurH folk. 

And some esteemed of gefk'tle Hood. 

In tmh theirTeei with loltmng tread 

Passed mid the graves where rank is naught: 
All couM no4 r^d the lewon tMghi 
la that republic of the dead. 

The pa^or iwe: the prayer was idrong; 

The psalm waa warrior Ihavid’s -song; 

The text, a few short words of might, — 

♦* The I#®rd gi hosbJ Aali a^ th® yighti 


I He spoke of wrongs to© long ewhirrf, 

1 (ff sacred rights to be secured; 

Then from his patriot tongu® of flame 
The startling words for Freedom cam® 

The stirring sentences he spake 
Compelled the heart to glow or quake. 

And. rising on his thme^s broad wing^ 

And grasping in his nervous hand 
The imaginaiy battle-brand, 

Tn fjiee of death he dared to fling 
Deflance to a tyrant king. 

Even as he sp^ke, his frame, renewed 
In eloquence attitude, 

Pose, as it seemed, a shoulder higher; 

Then swept his kindling glance of fire 
From startled pew to breathle^ choir; 

When suddenly his mantle whle 
His hands Inipatient flung aside. 

And, !o! he met their wondering eyes 
Complete in all a warrior^s guise. 

A moment there was awful paw®,-^ 

When Berkley cried, Cease, traitor! ommt 
God’s temple is the bouse of pemc'e I ^ 

The other shouted, Nay, not s®. 

When Goil is with our righteous cause: 

His holiest places then are ours. 

His temples arc our forts and towers 
Thnt frown upon the tyrant foe: 

In thi^ the dawn of freedom’s day 
There is a time to fight and pray 1 ^ 

And now before the open door— 

The warrior-prie^ had ordered so— 

The enlisting trumpet’s sudden soar 
Rang through the chapel, o’er and o’er, 

Its long reverberating blow. 

So laud and clear, it seemed the ear 
Of dtis^j death must wake and hear.., ■ 

And there the startling drum and Me 
Fired t he living,with fiercer life, - 
While overhead, with wild increase. 

Forgetting its ancient toll of .peace. 

The great bell swung as ne’er before? 

It seemed as it would never cease; 

And every word its ardor flung 
From off its Jubilant iron tongue 
Was, ‘‘War! War! War! 

“ Who dares ” — this was the patrk^’s cry. 

As striding from the desk he came — 

“Come out with me, in Freedom’s name^ 

For her to live, for her to die ? ” 

A hundred hands flung up reply, 

A hundred voices, answeiid “i/ 

Up from the South at break of day, 

' Brlhgttig to Wnciiester.fresli dismay. 

The affrightel with, a shuddmr bore, 
like a herald in haste, to the chieflain’s door. 
The. terrible gTr«Mrbie,'aiid rumble, and roaiv . 
Telling the battle was on once more, 

And Sheridan twenty miles away. 

And wider still those billows of war, 

I Thundered along the horizon’s bar; 

I And, louder yet into Winclje^^cr rolled- \ . 

I The roar of that red sea uncoutroljfd,..,, , 
Making the blood of the Bstener cold, 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fiayv 
And Shmddan twenty miles .away^ 

l^ut there is a road from Winchesier town, ; 
A good brt^d highway leading down;. 
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And tlierct tliwragli tlie in»!i of tbe niortiiiig Eght, 
A »-teed as black as tbe ?‘leefls of nigbt, 

Was seen to pass^ as witb eagle iight, 

As if be k®cw tbe terrible iiee<i; 

He stretched away with bis wt» 08 t speed; 

Hills rose and fell; but bis heart was gay. 

With Sheridan ifleen miles away. ■ 

Still sprang from those swift hoofs, thnndering 
Booth, 

The dust, like smoke from tbe cannon’s montb; 
Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster. 
Foreboding to traitors the doom of disaster. 

Tbe heart of tbe steed, and the heart of the master 
Were beating like prisoners assaulting tbeir walk, 
Impatient to be where tbe battle-ield calls; 
Srery nerre of the charger was strained to fnB 
pl»y, 

With Sheridan «mly ten miles away. 

Under his spuming feet the road 
Like an arrowy Alpine rirer flowed. 

And the landscape sped away behind 
Like an ocean flying before the wind, 

And the steed, like a bark fed with fnma^ ire. 
Swept on, with his wild eye full of ire. 

Bnl lol he is nearing his hearlk desire; 

Me Is snnfing the smoke of the roaring fray. 
With Sheridan only ire miles away. 

The first that the general saw were the groups 
Cf stragglers, and then the retreating troops. 
What was doneT what to do? a glance told him 
both. 

The® striking his spars, with a terrible oath. 

Me dashed down the line, ’»id a storm of hnzzas. 
And the ware of retreat checked its course there, 
because 

Tbe sight of tbe master compelled it to pause. 
With foam and with dust, the black charger was 
gray ; 

By tbe flash of bis eye, and the red nostTiVs play. 
He seemed to the whole great army to say, 

** I hare brought you Sheridan all the way 
From Winchester, down to sarc the day I 

Hurrah ! hurrah for Sheridan! 

Hurrah! hurrah for horse and man I 
And when their statues are placed on high. 

Under the dome of the Union sky. 

The Amerlcai soldiers’ Temple of Fame; 

There with the glorious general’s name. 

Be it said, in letters both hold and bright, 

** Here is the steed that sared the day. 

By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 

Frtm Winchester, twenty miles away I ** 


FEEBEEICK S. COZZEK8, 

The author of Bumerous popular sketches in the 
EBiekerfeocker and Putnain^s Magazines, is a na¬ 
tive of Eew York CSty. He early became engaged 
in mereantile Ife, and is at present a leading wine- 
merdbanL 



In 1853 he pnblish^l a rolnme of sketches in 
prose and verse entitled Frirnnatfc^^ ly I^ichard 
Hdymarde. It was tastefuliy illustrated from de¬ 
signs by Elliott, Barley, Keiisett, Hicks, and Ros- 


siter. He has since written a series of sketches 
for Putnam’s Monthly, hnmoronsly descriptive of 
a cockney r^idence in the country, under the title 
of The SpuTTowgroM which appeared in 

book-form in ifefi. 

Mr. Cozzens is also the author of a Tery plea¬ 
sant miscellany published in connexion with his 
basiness, entitle^l The Wine Prm. In addition to 
much information on tbe important topic of the 
n'ltive cnltnre of the grape, it is enlivened by 
many clever essays and f ketches in the range of 
practical lesthetics. 

BinrKKK HILL J AIT OLlVTOOE BALLA®. 

It was a starry night in June; the air was soft and 
still. 

When the ** minute-men” from Cambridge came, and 
gathered on the hill: 

Beneatli us lay the sleepiiig town, around us frowned 
tbe fleet. 

But tbe pulse ^ freemen, not of slaves, within our 
boscWs beat; 

And every lieart rose hif^ as fearlessly 

we said, 

** We win be numbered with the free, or numbered 
with tbe dead 

** Bring out the line to mark tbe trench, and stretch 
it on tlie sward 

The trench is marked—^the tools are brought—^we 
utter not a word, 

But stack our guns, then fall to work, with mattock 
and with spa>le, 

A tlionaaad men with sinewy arms, and not a sound 
L nuide: 

So still were we, the stars beneath, that scarce a 

I w’hisper fell; 

I We heard the red-coat’s musket click, and heard him 
cry, “ All’s w’ell T 

' And here and there a twinkling port, reflected on the 
deep, 

In many a wavy shadow showed their sullen guns 
asleepw • 

Sleep on, thou bloody hireling crewl in careless 
slumber lie; 

The trench is growing broad and deep, the breast¬ 
work broad and high: 

Mo striplings we, but bear the arms that held the 
French in cheek. 

The drum that beat at Louisburg, and thundered in 
Quebec I 

And thou, whose promise is deceit, no more thy word 
well trust. 

Thou butcher Gage! thy power and thee well hum¬ 
ble in the dust; 

Thou and thy toiy minister have boasted to thy 
brood, 

'* The lintels of the faithful shall be sprinkled with 
our blood T 

But though these walls those lintels be, thy zeal is 
all in vain: 

• A thousand freemen shall rise up for every fre^Doan 
slain; 

And when o’er trampled crowns and thrones they 
raise the mighty shout. 

This soil their Palestine shall be; their altar this 
redoubt: 

See how tbe mom is breaking 1 the red is in tbe 

The mist is creeping from tbe stream that floats in 
silence by; 

The Lively’s hull looms through the fc^, and they 
our works have spied. 

For the ruddy flash and roundshot pjw:t in thunder 
from her side; 
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And the Falcon and tlie Cer1>eni8 tmkt ewerjhmGm 

Ifitli p’iJi and shell, and dnim and Wl, and Wal> 
swaiir-i wfii(*tle slirill; 

But d€e|» aid wider grom's tlie treaefi, as sjwfcde and 
iiiiittoek |»lj. 

For tiave to eope witii fearful odda, and the time 
is drawisig nigh! 

Up with the piie tree banner 1 Oiar gallant Pass- 

.COTT slauils 

Amid the pionging shells and diot, and plan^ it 
with Ills hands; 

Up with the sliout! fer iVrsfAM ecmies upon his 
reekiiig Imy, 

With spur and feamy bit, in li«te to join the 

fray; 

And PoMi-moY, with his snow-white haSrs^ and lace 
all fiifth and sweat. 

Unscathed by Freneh and Indian, wears a youthful 
g^ory jeL 

But thou, whose soul is glowing m the summer of 
thy yeaiHs, 

Unvaii«|uishable W-uejum, thou (the youngest of thy 
peers) 

"Wert bom, and bred, and shaped, and nmde to act a 
patriot’s |mrt. 

And dear to us thj presence is as heart's blood to the 
heart! 

Well may ye bark, je British woItcs! wiOi leaders 
such as they, 

Kot one will fail to follow where they choose to lead 
the way— 

As once before, scarce two months since, we followed 
ori your track. 

And w'ith our rides marked the road ye took in going 
back. 

Ye slew a sick man In hk bed; ye slew with hands 
accursed, 

A motlier nursing, and her blood feBou the babe riie 
nursed; 

By their own doons our Idnsmea feM and peridhed in 
tl'ie strife; 

But m we hold a hirelii^s cheap, mid dear a free- 
nmn’s life. 

By Tanner brook, and lineolii bridge, before the shut 
of sun. 

We took the rec<mipeiafie we claimed—a score lor 
every one I 

Hark I from the town a trumpet! The barges at the 

wharf 

Are crowded with thelivingfreight—and now they’re 
pushing off; 

With clash and glitter, trump and drum, in all its 
bright amiy, 

BAoItl the splendid sacrifice more slowly o’er the 
bay! 

And still and stai Ae borgw fil, and MB! acro^ the 
deep, 

like tlmader-clo^s Ae lio^e teims- 

ports sw©<y; 

And now they*ir« form^ at Point—imd now &e 

lilies adraace: 

We see bene^h ttie sultry sun tli«r poMbed bayo¬ 
nets glance; 

We hear a-near the throbbiiig dram, the bogle chal¬ 
lenge ring; 

Quick bursts, and loud, the fiaAii^ cloud, and rolk 
from wing to wing; 

But on til® h^^t OUT bulwark stands, trcaaendom in 
its gloom. 

As sullen as a tropic sky, and rilent fs a tomb 

And so we waited rill we saw, at source ten rifleaf 
length. 

The old Tindieri^e SaxMi in a& its ^ihbora 

'Btoe^lh; 
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' Wlien sudden, flarii on flash, around the jagged rana- 
jKirt burst 

Fr<Mu er'Tj gua the livid liglit upon the foe 
accurst: 

Then <|iiai!cd a mo^artdi’s might before a free-bora 
people's ire; 

Then drank the swtirt! the Teteran’a life, where swet^ 
tlie yemiMMEi’i fire; 

Then, staggered by the shot, we saw their serried 
columns reel. 

Ami fall, as falls the bearded rye beneath the reaper’s 
01 ** 0 ]; 

And tlien arose a mighty shout that might have 
wak«'*d the dead, 

“Hurrah ! they riir ! the field is wouT ** Hurrah 1 
the foe ia fied!” 

And every’ man liath dropped his gun to clutch a 
neighbor’s hand. 

As his heart kept f raj ir g all the while for Home and 
Kative Ijind. 

Thrice on thnt day we stood the shock of thrice a 
thousand foes. 

And thrice that day within our lir*es the shout of 
irict*»rT rose! 

And thougii our swift fire slackened then, and red- 
denir.g in tht skies*. 

We saw, from Cliarle'-to'Wi.’s roofs and walls, the 
flamy ciduinis rise; 

Yet while w’c l.ad a caitridgc left, we still main¬ 
tained the fight. 

Nor gained tlie foe or.e fifot of ground upon that 
blood-stair:ed height 

What tnoiTgh for us no laurels bloom, nor o’er the 
I tameless brave 

No sculptui e*i trophy, scroll, nor hatch, records a 
warrior-grave! 

What though the day to us was lost! Upon that 
dwithles® page 

The everlasting charter stands, fiv every land and 
age! 

For man hath broke his felon bonds, and cast them 
in the duet. 

And chriiiied his heritage divine, ^and juiriified riie 
trust; 

While thremgh hk rifted prison-bars the hues of 
freedom pour 

O’er every nation, race, and clime, on every sea and 
shore. 

Such glories as the patriarch viewed, when ’mid the 
darkest skies. 

He saw above a ruined world the Bow of Promise 
rise. 

**Mr. Cozzens ©oatiimed to edit The Wim 
Treee for seven years, till he rdmqnished its 
poblieatioB at the breakhag «t of th# war. A 
, colieotio® of i^i%biiy 'essa^ few its pagM, 
m»Blj on ga^imoiiilo and ktadred topics, was 
i^ed in 1867, as qf Dr. 

I mmd Lsmmed Mm, Aomdm; or, A 
mmemg the Bkm AWs, had appeared in 1858; 
and ten years later its author wrote his Iasi 
work, a Mmwrml ef Mtz €frem€ which 

was read before, and printed by, the New York 
Historical Society. He died at Brooklyn, De¬ 
cember 2S, 1869, in his fifty-second y^, harii^ 
been bwn March 5, 1818. 

LEAF mOM CHILD LITE — FEOH SPAEaOW®RAM 
PAPEES. 

We have sent the children to school. Under 
the protecting wing of Mrs. SparTOwgyiias, our 
two eldest boys passed in safety through the nai> 
row channel of orthography, and were fair!^ 
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ktrncfted ITie grwt ©cean of rtmMng ‘before 
&■ teacher was thongbt of. Bot when bojs get 
mto de6iiitioTis, and wortls more than an Inch 
long-, it is time to put them out, and psy their 
Mils once a ^inarten Onr little maid, hre years 
old, must po with them, too. The hoys stipulated 
that Fhe should go, although she had never gone 
hejond E in the alphabet before. When I came 
home from the city in the evening, I found them 
with their new carpet-satchels all ready for the 
morning. There was quite a hurrah! when I 
earae in, and they swung their book-hnapsachs 
over each little shoulder by a strap, and stepped 
out with great pride, when I said, “Well done, 
my old soldiers.” Kext morning we saw the old 
soldiers inarching up the garden-path to the gate, 
and then the little procession halted; and the 
boys wared their caps, and one dear little toad 
kissed her mitten at ns —and then away they 
went with such cheerfnl faces. Poor old soldiers! 
whai a long, long siege you have before you I 

Thank Heaven for this great privilege,^hat our 
little ones go to school in the country. Kot in 
the narrow streets of the city; not over the flinty 
parements; not amid the crush of crowds and the 
din of wheels; but out in the sweet woodlands 
and meadows; out in the open air, and under the 
blue sky—cheered on by the birds of spring and 
TOinmer, or braced by the stormy winds of mder 
seasoas- Learning a thousand lessons city chil¬ 
dren ncfver learn; getting nature by heart — and 
treasuring up in iheir little souls the beautiful 
stories written in Clod’s great piciare-book. 

We have stirriug times now when the old sol¬ 
diers come home from school in the afternoon. 
The whole household is put under martial law 
until the old soldiers get their rations. Bless 
their white hea«Js, how hungry they are. Once 
in a while they get pudding, by way of a treat. 
Then what chuckling and rubbing of little fists, 
and cheers, as the three white heads touch each 
other over the pan. I think an artist could make 
a charming picture of that group of urchins, espe¬ 
cially if he painted them in their school-knap¬ 
sacks. 

Sometimes we get glimpses of ibeir minor world 
— its half-fledged ambitions, its puny cares, its 
hopes and its disappointments. The first afternoon 
they returned from school,open flew every satchel, 
and mi came a little book, A conduct-book! 
There was G for good hoy, and R. for reading, 
and S. for spelling, and so on; and opposite every 
letter a good mark. Firom the early records in 
the conduct-books, the school-mistress must have 
had an elegant time of it for the first few days, 
with the old soldiers. Then there came a dark 
day; and on that afternoon, from the force of 
circnmstances, the old soldiers did not seem to 
ear© about showing np. Every little reluctant j 
hand, however, went into its satchel uppn requi- 
iilion, and out came the records. It was evident, 
jfkom a tiny legion of crosses in the books, that 
fte mistress's duties had been rather irksome 
that morning. So the small column was ordered 
to deploy in line of battle, and, after a short ad¬ 
dress, dismiwed—without pudding. In conse¬ 
quence, the old soldier^ now get some good marks 
every day. 

We begin to observe the first indications of a 
love for society growing np with their new expe¬ 
riences. It is curious to see the tiny filaments of 
friendship putting forth, and winding their fra¬ 
gile tendrils around their small acquaintances. 
What a little world it is—the little world that is 


allow'ed to go into the menagerie at half price! 
Has it not its joys and its griefs; its cares and its 
mortifications; its aspirations and its despairs? 
One day the old soldiers came home in high 
feather, with a note. An invitation to a party, 
“Master Millet’s compliments, and would be happy 
to see the Ma*iters, and Miss Sparrowgrass to tea, 
on Saturday afternoon.” What a hurrah! there 
was, when the note was read; and how the round 
eyes glistened with anticipation; and how their 
cheeks glowed with the run they had had. Not 
an inch of the way from school had they walked, 
with that great note! There was much chuck¬ 
ling over their dinner, too; and we observed the 
flush never left their cheeks, even after they were 
in bed, and had been asleep for hours. Then all 
their best clothes had to be taken out of the 
drawer and bii:shel; and the best collars laid 
out; and a small fcilk apron, with profuse ribbons, 
improvised for our little maid; and a great to-do 
generally. Next morning I left them, as I had to 
go to the city; but the day was bright and beau- 
tifuL At noon, the sky grew cloudy. At two 
o’clock, it eommeneed raining. At three, it rained 
steadily. When I reached home in the evening, 
they were aH in bed! again; and I learned they 
had been prevented going to the party on account 
of the weather. “They had been dreadfully dis¬ 
appointed,” Mrs. Sparrowgra s said; so we took 
a lamp and went up to have a look at them. There 
they lay—the hopeful roses of yestertlay, all 
faded; and one poor old soldier was sobbing in 
his sleep. 

We begin to think onr eldest is nonrishing a 
secret passion, under his bell-buttons. He has 
been seen brushing his hair more than once 
' lately; and, not long since, the two j’oungest 
came home from school, crying, without him. 
Upon investigation, we found our eldest had gone 
off with a school girl twice his size; and, when 
he returned, he said he had only gone home with 
her, because she promised to put some bay-rum 
on his hair. He has even had the audacity to ask 
me to write a piece of poetry about her, and of 
course I complied. 

TO MT BIG SWEBTHEABT. 

My lore has long tvrovrn curls, 

And blue ff»r^t-me-ij<>t eyes; 

She’s the l^eauty of all the girls — 

But I wish I was twice my size; 

Then 1 conid kiss her cheek. 

Or venture her lips to taste; 

Bnt now I only reach to the ribbon 
She ties around her waist. 

Cliocolate-drop of my heart I 
1 daxe not breathe thy name; 

Idke a peppermint stick I stand apart 
In a swe^ but secret flame: 

When you look down on me. 

And the tassel atop of my cap. 

1 feel as if something had got in my throat. 

And was choking against tlie strap. 

I passed your garden and there. 

On the clothes-line, bung a few 

iPantalettes, and one tall pair 
Heminded me, love, of you; 

And I thought as I swung on the gate 
In the cold, by myself alone, 

How soon the sweetness of hoarhound dies. 

But the bitter keeps on and on. 

It was quite touching to see how solemnly the 
old soldiers listenedl, when this was being read to 
them; and when I came to the lines: — 

“I feel as if something had got in my throat. 

And was choking against the strap ” — 

Ivanhoe looked up with questioning eyes, as if 
he would have said*, “ How did you know that ? ” 
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•* FF rmm m®ijri — fiom ihb of b-b. bfib- ' 

WHACEEB. 

* Tfee clwdfl BOW bogBB to brtait away — o»co 
more we see tli® distsBt peaks of the Slebenge* 
birge and the castled crag of Prachenfels—a 
flush of warm sunlight illumiiiates the wet deck 
of the &chne!fahrt; the passengers peep out of I 
the companion-way, and Anally emerge boldly^ to j 
inhale the fresh air and inspect the beauties of | 
the Ehine. As for the Miller of Zurich, he had 
taken the shower as kindly as a duck, shaking the 
drops from his gray woolly coat, as they fell, and 
tcwsing off green class after green glass of Lieb- 
firauamiich, or Assmanshaiiser, from either bottle. 
Betimes his pretty wife Joined us, and walked on 
tip-toe over the wet spots; the sun came out, 
hotter and hotter; the deck, the little tablea, the 
wooden seats, began to smoke; overctmts came 
off, shawls were laid aside; plates piled up with 
sweet grapes and monstrous pears, green glas^s, 
and tall flasks of Rhine wine, were handed around 
to the ladies, and distributed on the tables; and 
the red-cheeked German boy whr»se imitations of 
English had so amused us, shouted the captsink's 
orders to the engineer below, in a more cheery 
voice — ‘ Sl&r£ f b&ekor ! fmTor t ’ 

1 had had an indistinct vision of a pair of 
whiskers at the far end of the breakfast table, 
brushed out d i in parallel lines, as thin 
as a gilder's camelVhair brush. These whiskers 
now came up on deck, attached to a very insig- 
niicant countenance, a check cap, and a woollen 
suit of purplish cloth, such as travellers from 
Angleterre enjoy scenery in. Across the right 
breast of this person, a narrow black strap of 
patent leather wound its way until it found a 
green leather satchel, just across his left hip; 
while over his left breast, a similar strap again 
wound armnd him, and inailjr; atlacli^ itself to 
a gigantic O'pem^^bM in leather ease. 

All these> Imp^ments of > little else to 

note, paMid o^lowilj up and down the now dry 
deck of the ^hnelfahrt. 

In the meantime, mj gla«8, map, guide-book, 
were all in action, castle following castle, Eoland- 
seck, Rbelneek, Andemach. and all tite glorious 
panorama, rolling in view with every turn of the 
steamer. And chiefly I enjoyed the conversation 
of mj Miller of Zurich, whose plump forefliiger 
anticipated the distant towers and batilements 
which he had seen so often, for so many times, in 
yearly trips upon the river. Nor was I alone, for 
from every standpoint of the deck were fingers 
pmnted, and glasses raised, at the glories of the 
castellated Ehine. 

But in the midst ®C this and enthu- 

maMi, that purple Iraaeler, with whiners and 
straps^ milchel a^ opera ^asn, walked up and 
down, wuohservaiit ^ the mmerahto and 

melaiii^tollc^ without a ai. the vin^ards, 

or the mountains, or lie *Bheife I knew 

i^t he was an Sngli^nmn, 'doing the Ehine, 

He walked up to our table, where oM Zurich 
and his pr#tj wife were ^ated h^o-re the gvap^ 
and the wine, where mj shawl and' satchel were 
flung—map spread, and guide-book open—and 
said, in that p^uliar English Ymm which always 
suggests catarrh — 

Going up the Ehine, sir? ^ 

** Mdtker/^ said I, diylj, (for I hate bores.) 

*‘Aw!” — now the reader must translate for 
himself— Forst time ye* beene h*yar I ” 

I SBswerwI, “is it your fir^ vMt 

ate>f ** 


«*Aw — no! ’beetlehea-r pii’foli; sev-wal taimes. 
How fawr ’goin, sawr ?” (Don’t talk of Yankee 
inquisitiveness.) 

‘“To Mayence, and no further this evening.'* 
(Opera glass levelleil directly at Ehrenbreitstein.) 
“Gaw'ng to llytirbug?" 

“I think so ” 

“ HydFbug’a ’good bisness; do it up in ’couple 
of awhrs.’* 

Here old Zurich makes a remark, and says: 

“ Military engineers build, that other military 
engineers may destroy.” 

Mtsixf. — “ Are those yellow lines against the 
hill masonry ? —' parapets 1 ” 

Olb ZumiCH. — “ Fortified front top to bottom.” 
“ Gaw’ug to Italy ? ” chimed in the camcl’s-hair 
whiskers. 

“Xo ” (Decidedly no.) 

“Gaw’ng to Sowth ’f Fwance?” 

“Probably.” 

“ Wal, if 'r not gaw’n t’ Italy, and you’r gaw’n 
to South ’f Fwance—gaw’n to Ni^a ? ” 

“ To Kismmf what for?” 

“’P yawr not gaw’n to Rhawm, it’s good bis¬ 
ness to go to Nim — they’ve got a ring thar.” 

“ A ring?” 

‘ ‘ Yas, ’ont ye knaw ? ” 

“ A ring?” 

“Yas — saim’s they got at Ehaome; good bis- 
ness that — do it up in tow hawrs; early Chris¬ 
tians, y’ knaw, and wild beasts! ” 

“Oh, you mean the Roman amphitheatre at 
Kismes — a sort of miniature Coliseum.” 

“Yaas, Col's’m.” 

“ No, sir, I am not going to Nismes” — another 
look at Ehrenbreitstein and its shattered wall. 

“Never be’n up th’ Rhine before,” quoth 
whiskers. 

“ No,” — we are approaching the banks the 
“ Blue Moselle ” 

“ Eh’nbreitstine’s good bisness, and that sort o* 
thing — do t in about two hawrs! ” 

“ I do not intend to stop at Ehrenbreitstein, 
and, therefore, intend to make the best use of my 
time to see the general features of the fortress 
from the river ” 

Aw — then y’d better stop at Coblana, and go 
t’ Wisbad’n, by th’ raiL” 

“What for?” 

“ Why, the Rhine, you know, ’s a tiresome bis¬ 
ness, aiid by goin’ to Wisbawd’n from Coblanz, by 
land, you escape all that sort aw-thing.” 

“ But I do not wbh to escape all this sort of 
thing—I want to see the Rhine.”’ 

“ Aw I ”,— with soine .©xppe«i©tt of surprise. 
“ Going to, Switz’laad ? 

“Yes.” 

“ Y’ got; JTof for SwifxTamd ? ” 

“ Moy ? 1 beg your pardon.” 

“ Yes, Moy — Moy; got Moy for Swltzland ? ” 
“ Moy — do you mean money ? “" I hope so.” 
“Ged Gad, sir, no! I say Moy.” 

“ Upon my word, I do mot comprehend you.” 

“ Moy, sir, Moy ! ” rapping vehemeBtly on the 
red cover of my guide book that lay up«m the 
table. “I say Moy for Switz’land.” 

“Oh, you mean Murray.” 

Certainly, sir, didn’t I say Moy I ” 

GEORGE WILLIAM CtJRTia 
George TTilliam Ctims is a n^lvo of Provi¬ 
dence, E. I., where he wgs bom in 1324. “His 
' grandfeither, on the mother’s aide, was James 
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Barril, reiBeml^erecl m m eminent Rhode IslaiwI- 
er, and for his Senator’s ppeeeh in Cr.ngrps <.'n 
the Mii^niri C^imprc^iinse Bill* He died at 
"Washington, and is buried there in the Con- 
grmionjil miieteiy. 

At SIX jeirs of age young Cnrtis was place<l at 
school neir Boston, and there remained until he 
WM eleven. He returned to Providence, pur¬ 
suing his studies till he was fifteen, when his 
father, George Curtis, removed with his family 
to Kew York. In a pleasant article in Putnam’s 
Magazine, with the title Sea fiom Skare^ onr 
antk>r has given an imaginative reminiscence of 
hm early impressions of Providimce, then in the 
decoy of its large India trade.* W late years 
nmnnfactories and machine shops have snpplant- 
ed the quaint old stores noon many the docks; 
hut the town, at the head of the Karraghansett 
bay, is fortunate in its situation, upon a hill at 
the wnfiaence of two rivers, sloping to the east, 
west, and sontM; and the stately houses of its 
earlier merchants npon the ascent towards the 
tooth, form as fine a cluster of residences as are 
seen in any i-f onr cities. 

In Kew York onr author was smitten witli the 
love of trade, wnl dmrted his books for a Tear to 
h&rw% in a large foTOgn imputing lioro^e. Thongh 
withml Its advantagra, the pmsnit was aban- 
4M«d at the end of that fime, smd the clerk be¬ 
came again a st^tenl, continuing with tutors 
tmtil he was e^htee®, irhen, in a fpirit of idyllic 
he took part in the Brook Farm A> - 
fiociation in West Roxhnrj, Mass. He rtmaiiicd 
there a year and a half, enjoying the novel ex- 
penenees of nature and the frier.d>h:p of his cul¬ 
tivated a>soc‘iates, and still hK.ks lack upon the 
period as a pleasurable pastoral ejufeode of his 
life.t 

From Brook Farm and its agricultural occupa¬ 
tions, after a winter in Ne^v York, bedng still 
enamored of the country, he went to Concord, 
in Massachusetts, and lived in a farmer’s family, 
working hard ujx)n the fann and taking his share 
rf the usual fortunes of formers’ boys—with a 
very unusual private accompaniment of his own, 
in the sense of poetic enjoyment, unless the poet 
BloomfieM’s Farmer’s Boy be taken as the stand¬ 
ard. At C<meonl he.MW something of Emerson, 
much of Hawthorne, who had taken up his resi¬ 
dence there after the Brook Farm adventure, and 
a little of Henry Thoreau, and of the poet William 
Ellery Charming. It was at this time that Emer¬ 
son tried the formation of a club out of the indi- ! 
vidua! ‘^^unclubable” elements of the philosophic 
personages in the neighborhood, which Mr. Curtis 
has pleasantly descritel in the Homes of Ameri¬ 
can Authors. J 

During these years, Mr. Curtis was constantly 
studying and pf^ecting himself in the various 


« Putnam’s Ma^MBdws, Jily, 1854 TM passage Is In the 
author s ht*st &ndfu! vein. 

t Some ftirther mention d this peotiar affiiir will he found 
In the notice of Hawthorne. In the pre&ce to the Blitbedale 
Bonaance, Hawthorne calk upon Cnrtis to become the his¬ 
torian of the eertlement—^‘‘Even the biilliant Howadji might 
find as rich a theme in his yoothfni reminkcenees of Brook 
Farm, ard a more nt»vel one,—clofee at hand as it lies,—^fban 
those which he has since made so distant a pilgrhnoge to seek, 
tn Syria and along the current of tbe Nile.'” 

X The jaiiers of Mr. Curtis in this Tolnme, pnhlisbed by 
Putnam in 1*1)8 are the sketdtes of Emerson, Longfellow^ 
Hawttorne and BancrofL 


accomplishments of fitemture, and after two sum¬ 
mers and a winter passed in C<»r;c<>rd, lie sailed for 
Euro|>e In August, 1846. He landed at Marseilles, 
and proceeding along the coast to Genoa, Leghorn, 
and Florence, passed I he-win ter in Rome in the so¬ 
ciety of the American artists then resident there, 
Crawford, Hicks, Kensett, Cranch, Terry, and 
Freeman. In the spring he travelled through 
southern Italy and reached Venice in August. 
At Milan lie met Mr. George S. Hillard and the 
Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, and cr< ssed the Stelvio 
with them in the autumn into Gtrmany. There 
he matricukte<l at the University of Berlin, and 
spent a portion of his time in travel, viriting 
every part of Germany and making the tour of 
the Danube into Hungary as far as Pesth- He 
was in Berlin during tbe revolutionary scenes of 
March, 1848. The next winter he passed in 
Paris, wan in Switzerland in the summer, and in 
the following autumn crossed into Ita'yi went 
to Sicily from Naples. He made the tour of the 
Maud, and vMted Malta and the East, returning 
to AmOTca in tibe summer of 1850. 



In the autumn of that year he prepared the 
Nile Notes of an Nowadji^ iinich of which was 
written, as it stands, upon the Nile. During the 
winter he was connected with the Tribune news¬ 
paper, and the following season the Notes were 
published by the Harpers and by Bentley in Lon¬ 
don. In- the summer of 1851 a travelling tour 
famished letters from the fashionable watering- 
places to the Tribune, and the autumn and winter 
were spent in Providence, where a second series 
of Eastern reminiscences and sketches— 7%e No- 
wad^ in Syria—was written, which was pub¬ 
lished by the Harpers the next spring, and the 
same publishing season the Tribune letters were 
rewritten and printed, with illustrations by Ken¬ 
sett, in the volume entitled Lotus Eating, 
Returning to New Y^ork in the autumn of 
1852, he became one of the original editors of 
Putnam’s Monthly, and wrote the series of satiric 
sketches of society, the Eoti^har Ewj^ers^ which 
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iv-?re eolleried In a volame in 18^. B«§icle^ tlie 
Foapliiir Paper'*, he has written nnmenms arti¬ 
cles for Putnam's Miigazine, including several 
|:M>elicia! e-^^ays, in the cfiaracier <if a siinpie- 
minde<i merchant’s clerk, with his amkUe, onm- 
mon-seiise wife Pme for a heroine, I) nner 
TtTO«, ify CkatmmXj and Bmfmm belong 

to this series, which appeared as Frw and /, in 
1856. 

He has $Jm written for Harpers’ Magarine a 
picturesque historical papar on Kewport,* some 
tales of fashionable sodetj bj Smjthe, Jr., and 
otlier papers. 

In the winter of 1853 he took the field as a 
popukr lectarer with success in dMereot parts 
of the country. 

In 1854 he deliver^ a poem before a literary 
«>ciety at Brown University, at Provideru e, 

It is umlerstood that Mr. Curtis i-j at present 
(1855) engaged upon a life of Mehemet Ali: a 
topic which will test Ms diligence and powers in 
a new department of composition. 


Bmw* TOT rxu®—rww* tot mix spotm 

A wMdtoffl from t&e nwier 

Efelipwi tis® beirfag tm 

My sWfep' calm, 

Uatil aootter nl^aifc ia Bl^fc 
I entered, fritm tl*e ckarw littt, 

ImbWered rm^ts ^ {dlkr‘4 ralm. 

Humboldt, the only cosmopolitan and a poet, di¬ 
vides the earth by beauties, and celebrates as dearest 
to him, and first faseiaatiiig him to travel, the cli¬ 
mate of palms. The palm is the type of the tropics, 
and when the great Alexander mapeheni trimnphing 
through India, some Hindoo, suspecting the sweetest 
secret of Brama, distilled a wine from the palm, 
the glorious phantasy of whew intoxication bo poet 
reeorda 

I knew a palm-tree upon Capri. It stood ia^seleet 
iw>cietj of sliining fig-leaves and lu^roros ole^ders; 
it overhung the balcony, and so looked, far over-lean¬ 
ing, down upon t!*e blue Mediterraneafi. Tliroug!i 
the drenm-miits of mmthera Italian noons, it looked 
up the broad bay of Naples and S'iw vague Vesuvius 
melting sway; or at sunset tlie isles of the Syrens, 
whereon they singi:'g sat, and wooeil Ulyascs as he 
wemt • or in the full May moonlight the oranges of 
Sorrento shone across it, great and golden, perma¬ 
nent planers of that delicioi]^ dark. Arid from the 
Sorrento where Tasso was boro, it looked across to 
pleasant Fosylipfo, where Yi:gil is buried, and to 
stately leeliia. 1 he palm of Capri saw all that was 
fistrest and moist Vinous in the bay of Naples. 

A waade3ri;:g poet, wfecmi I knew—saiig a sweet 
s<wg t& the |Mn% aa h« diremu^ in the imionllght 
imo»,tliaitlsafa0iiy. ^was^only liie freemasoniy 
^ isympi^y; It was syllabled moou^nei 
Fmr pate was a poet toov and aE p^teas are 
pocte. 

Tci when I aek^ the bard wtefc the pate-ttee 
amg in its mclMeholy immwiw of waving, he told 
me Idiat not Vesuviiis, nor the Sjresm, nor Sorrento, 
itor Tasso, nor Virgil, ucr stately Ischia, nor all the 
broad blue beauty M Naples bay, was the theme of 
that singing. But partly it sang a river lor ever 
flowing, and of cloudless skies, and green fi^dds th^ 
never faded, and the nmurufid of wate^ 

whe^ aad the wild raonoto'iy c< a tropical life— 
and partly of the yrilow rilene© of the Besser^ 'Snd 
oi drear solitodes teiee^rilde, and of wateering 
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caravans, and lonely men. Then of gmlem mer^ 
hangi. g rivers, that roll gorgeous-shiired through 
Western fanciest—ganlens ia Bairdad watered by 
the Eufdirates _ and the Tigris, whereof it was the 
fringe a.-d darli' g ormmeiit—of i»a.«€S in thim sere 
sa 1 de?«ert8 where it overfountaine 1 fountains, snd 
every leaf was blcwed. More than nil, of the irreat 
Crit*iit iinivermlly, where bo tree was so abundant, 
so h»Te I, and m beaatifuL 

When I lay under that palm-tree in Capri in the 
May moonli^t, my ears were opere 1, and I heard 
all that the had told me of its song. 

Perhaps it was temuse I came from Rome, where 
the holy week conic® into the jmr as Christ entere«l 
Jerusalem, over palnm For in the magnifieenee of 
St Peter’s, all the pomp of the most pompous of 
human institutions is on one day charactered by tbe 
palm. T}.e Pope borne upon "his thrt>ne, as is no 
I other monarch,—with wide-waving Flabella attend- 
; ant, moves, bleMrg the crowd through the grmt 
- nave. All the reJ-!egged cardinals Ibllow, each of 
; whose dresses would build a ehapcl, so costly are 
■ they, and the erimeoB-erowBed Greek patriarch with 
long silken black beard, and the crew of motley 
I which the Roman eiergy is, crowded after ia shiniog 
I splendor. 

j _ No ceremony of imperial Rome had been more 
j imposing, and never witnessed in a temple more wm* 
Iperiai But pope, patriarch, cardinals, bishops,' 
j ambassadors, and all the lesser glories, bore palm 
I branches in their hands. Not veritable mim 
i branches, but their imitation in turned y^low 
; wtKvd; and all through Rome that day, the palm 
I branch was waving and hanging. Who could not 
jsee its beauty, even in the turned yellow wood I 
"Who did not feel it was a sacred tree as well as 
romantie? 

For paim branches were strewn before Jesus as he 
rode into Jerusalem, and for ever, since, the pidnt 
symbolbes peace. Wherever a grove of pates 
waV'Cs in the low moouliglit cr staiii^i winC ^ 
the celestial choir ehanti^ peace on earth, good^ 
will to men. Therefore m it the foliage of llie did 
religious pictures. Mary sits under a palm, wid the 
saints eonverMi under palms, and the pro|dirt» 
prophesy ia their shade, and chenihs fioat with 
palms over the Martyr’s n^ony. Nor among pic¬ 
tures is there any more beautiful than Corregpo’s 
Flight into Egypt, wherein the golden-haired angels 
put aside the palm branches, and smile sunnily 
through, upon the lovely Mother and the lovely child. 

The palm is the •chief tree in religkjus remem¬ 
brance and religious art. It is the chief tree m ro¬ 
mance and poetry. But its sentiment is always 
Eastern, and it always yearns for the East In the 
, West it is aa exile, and p*s^' in the m^t sheltered 
gardena An»pg Western growths in the Western 
air, it ^ as unsph«ed as Ba&s in a tanperaaee 
seeirty. Yet of all Western shores il is lmp|dest 
in ^i!y; for Siefly h mdy a bit of Africa drifted 
westward. There is a sw Sooriiem strain in the 
Eieilian skies, and the palms drink its sunshine like 
dew. Epo® the tropteai plain behind PaleriB% 
axnoug the sun-sueking al-oes, and the thick, Aspe- 
le^ cactuses, like elephants and rhinoceroses en- 
ehauted into foliage, it grows ever gladly. For ttie 
aloe is of the East, and the prickly p»r, and 
that plain the Saracens have been, and the p«te 
sees the Arabian areh, and the oriental rigu-uiav^ 
stamped upm the land. 

In the Villa Berra di Falro, wiAa s«w»d of Ae 
vespers of Palermo, ttiere is a pate beatelftil to 
behold. It is like a OeorgiaiL ^ve in a |^ha’s 
hareem. Softly AieWed horn eager windA ^ntly 
throned upon a tdepe of liAest greea, ftinged wim 
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ivRIkisi irngimi ff€fckf»le 
pmilk}' ia ilie j^Mrdea air. Yet ii droop 

aad md«1e}:s» mi. bears ao frmst Vaia is tite 
eaoqiMte ea¥ir#»wieEt ^ fore%R feiieies. Tbe poor 
filaTO btti tm thorns but life. Care too tentler will 
saffer it to die. FriJe mad adioiratk)ii eurrouijd 
it witb tbe best be««tie»^ ar.d feed it apn i|je 
irsraiesfc wii. Bat I lieard it »igb m I |m&«ed. A 
iriad h\ew warn from t!te Ertt. aiul it lifted its 
«ni» lopelwlj, and wbe® tbe wind, love-lsden 
witk tbe bi# 4 subtile sweetoeoi, lingered, loth to 
jly, the plia stof>dl upon its little greens 

»i«iA esd the itiwers were m fiesh and Mr —and 
Ibe ^€if the trees m deep! j liti'ed, m i the oatiTe 

frmii to g»»ld#a and glad upon the Wnghs—^tbat the 
idill wami gardea wr eeeiaetl ordy the silent, roliip- 
te<Ma eadnM of tlie tree; and bad I been a poet 
mj bear! weald bare aadted ia ®org for the proud, 
piidfig palm. 

Bat the palmi are aoi imiy poets in the TYeal, 
they are prr^pbe'f's as W'dl 'I'bey are lihe heralds 
Si«t Iwib af«« the faitliest points to celebrate to 
the trareller the ^ries they fbr€«d*ow. Like spring 
Mrds they sag a soxiHter aaladi^g, and eliiaes 
wh«e Tkae wears the year as a i|®eeii a rosary of 
diaxaofida The mariaer, eastward-sailirg, bears 
tidings Iroos the dbaaae fatm tibai barg idorg tbe 
ItoliaB ^hote. TbeyeaM oi^ to bim across 
tbe ^eoiBti^ mim of.a Meilterrsacaii boos, ^Tbcm 
iMmy Karijicr, oar soak sail with thee.** 

ne irrt fwte nwdom tbe Wmt. Ibe Queen of 
&k^mi ^ Friiicessl^iesxiieliiibar look tlien apoa 
tbe SMt Bekm&m of MovadiiV So Mr tine Orient 
bas aMW—not in gn^ gloij, not bai.d«<niielj, bat 
as Bow# ^an© to Bwtaiii in Eoman soldiers. The 
«wn ^ imperial g^enry glittered yet and only 
upon the serea hills, but a fiii.gle ray hud penetrated 
the Borthern Light—imd what the golden house of 
Nero was to a Briton contensplating a Roman soldier, 
is the East to the Howadji first beholdii g a palm. 

At Alexandria yon are amoig them. I)o not 
deery Alex.*indria as ail lIowa«]ji do. To rriy eyes it 
was the illuminated initial of the oriental chapter. 
Certainly it reads like its headli g —t'arnek, mosques, 
bazars, turbans, baths, at^d chibouques; and the 
whole East rows out to yon, in the tui baaed aiid 
flatter g-robed rascal who c^ciates as tout pilot 
aad BWMK'S jm m Urn shadow of palms under the 
paeki*© garden. Malign Alexandria no more, 
al^kmgh jm. So 'hare your choice of eamels or 
mwteses to go to your hotel, for when you are 
tib^re and trying to dine, the wild-eyed B^*osieeit 
wboserrea you, will send you deep into the desert by 
iwsqitieradi. g costume and his eager, restlci© eye, 
Mokifig as if he wouhl BGwnmtly spring throi gb the 
window, and plunge into the desert deptba 'fliese 
Bedoueeu or Arab serrants are like steeds of the 
fiWB far carriage horses. 1 hey fiy, girt with wild 
iwcMwibm, for whi^ will feey do j.ext 1 

As you dfmkey €»t of Alexandria to Pompey’s 
PRIm; you wdi ftt®. a bamtiliil garden of palms, 
aad % sujm^ solhng Is so matural as to see only 
those trem Yet ftte fasauat^a is lasting. The ; 
poetry of the fir^ ex3es- jon saw, does not pc'idsh ' 
IH the prescBce of the Jiabo®, for those exiles stood 
beckomiig like angela al the g^te 'Of Paradise, sor- 
rowfullj tiaherif^ y<w into the glmy whence theint- 
adres were outcasts for ©rer:—«id as you curiously 
looked in po^ng, you conH beliere that their 
song was truth, and that the .many would be as 
beautiful as the one. 

Thenceforward, in the land cf i^ypt, palms are 
papetoal. They are the only foliage cf the Nile, 
for we will not harm the modesty df a few Mimosas 
mi Sycamores by foolMi ckii^ They are 1b© 


^ade €d the mud Tillages, markirg their site in the 
lauibeipe, so that the groups of palms are the 
number of Tillages. They f:ir ge the shore and the 
horizon. Tlie sun sets golden behind them, and 
birds sit swirgii g^ upon their boughs and float 
glorious amorg their trunks; on the ground beneath 
are flowers; the sugar-cane is not harmed by the 
ghostly shade nor the tobacco, ard the yellow 
flowers of the cottem-plant star its dusk at ei eidng. 
The children play under them, and the old men 
crone and smo&e, the donkeys graze, the surly bison 
and the conceited camels repose. The old Bible 
pictures are ceaselessly painted, but with softer, 
cle.arer wlors than in the Tenerable book. 

1 he palm-groT€ is always enchantctb If it stretch 
inland too allnrir giv, and you run ashore to stand 
under the bendii g Wughs to share the peace of the 
doTcs swii ging in the golden twilight, and to make 
yourself feel more scripturally, at least to surround 

oKT^If with sacred embima, harirg small other 

ope of a share in the beauty ©f hoiineiB—^jet you 
will nerer reach the grove. You will gaiu the 
treesi, but it is rot the grove jom ftmeied—thi^ 
golden gliMHu will iw«* Ims gained —m aa eadlesa 
El I>orado gleaming along tb^ shores. The 
separate ccdumiiar trunks raj out in folinge above, 
but there is no shade of a grove, no privacy of a 
wood, except, indeed, at sunset, 

A prft»c7 of glorious light 

Bach single tree has a little shade that the mass 
standing at wide ease can never create the shady 
solitude, without which there is no gitive. 

But the eye never wearies of pnlms more than the 
ear of singing birds. Solitary ^ley stand upon the 
sand, or upo.i the level, fertile land in groups, with 
a grace and dignity that no tree surpasses. Very 
800 i the eye bcliolds in their forms the original 
type of the columns which it will afterward admire 
i~i the temples. Almost the first palm is architectu¬ 
rally sng ijestivc, cv'en in those Western gardens— 
but to artists living among them and seeing only 
them! Men’s hands are not delicate in the early 
ages, and the fountain fairness of tiie palms is not 
very flowingly fashioned in the capitals, but ia the 
flowery perfection of the P:irthenoa the palm 
triumphs. The forms of those columns came from 
Egypt, and that which was the suspicion of the 
earlier workers, was the success of more delicate 
desagaing. So is the palm inwouad with our art 
and poetry and. religion, and of all trees would the 
Ilownd^i be a palm, wide-waving peace and plenty, 
and feeling is kin to the Parthenon and Raphael’s 
pictuses. 

**Mr. G. W. Onrtis has -wTitten little in book- 
form in recent years; but his graceful contribu-^ 
tions to the periodicals published by the Har- 
I^rs would fill many volumes. In 1856 he de¬ 
livered a memorable address before the literary 
societies of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
ComcL, on The Duty of the American Scholar to 
JPolitice and, the Timee, Five years later ap¬ 
peared Trumps: a ITorel, with illustrations by 
Hoppin. Ibis romance of the foibles and fol¬ 
lies of our fashionable life is a keen study of 
American Society by a master of refined satire, 
rich m pure senttment, and lacking, if at all, 
only in the power of p^ionate feeling. 

As the editor and p^ proprietor of l^utnam'*s 
Magmime^ Mr. Ourtis suffered the loss of his eit 
tire fortune by the failure of its publishers in 
1857.- In the year following he began a series 
of “Lounger” papers in Marper^e Weelcly ; and 
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ilBee JannitrT, 11^64, lie has been tbe political 
editor ftiat journal. He is also the author 
of the penial and hiph-toned articles known as 
“The Easy Chair’’ in IIarjper*$ M^^zine; and 
since tlie issne of Ilftrjtefi Bazaar, he has 
written for it the papers on “Manners on the 
Road, by an Old Bachelor.’’ Mr. W'. D. Howells 
appreciatively dellneateii his spirit as a writer 
and a moralist in an article in the Xortk Amtrir 
mn, Mesiew for July, 1868. 

CMATEArX IS SFAW — FROif PKi:» MSB I, 

In XMiiiiii «<i Khmn 

A atalelj |>l«awRrt-idiB« 

COUEKXIMSK. 

I mm the owner of great estates. Many of 
them lie in ihc West; but the greater part are in 

You may see my western possessions any 
evening at sunset when their spires and battle^* 
ments iash against the horizon. 

It gives me a feeling of pardonable importance, 
as a proprietor, that they are visible, to mj eyes 
at least, from any part of the world in which I 
chance to be. In my long voyage arontid the 
Cape of Good Hope to India (the only voyage I 
ever made, when I was a boy and a supercargo), 
if I fell home-sick, or sank into a reverie of all 
the pleasrint homes I had leE behind, I had but 
to wait until snnset, and then, looking toward the 
west, I beheld my clustering pinnacles and towers 
brightly burnished as if to salute and welcome 
me. 

So, in the city, if I get vexed and wearied, and 
cannot find my wonted solace in sallying forth at 
dinner-time to contemplate the gay world of youth 
and beauty hurrying to the congress of fashion, 
— or if I observe that years are deepening their 
tracks around the eyes of my wife, Prae, I go 
quietly up to the housetop, toward evening, and 
refresh myself with a dmtani prospect of mj 
eistates. 1ft is as dear to me as that of Eton to the 
poet Gray; and, if I sometime wonder at such 
moments whether 1 shall find those realms as fair 
as they appear, I am suddenly remindied that the 
night air may be noxious, and descending, 1 enter 
the little parlor where Frue sits stitching, and 
surprise that precious woman by exclaiming with 
the poet% penmve enthusiasm; 

®TliOiipht wmmM tkmtmj their Paradise, | 

Ko Baore; — alieie ^nttcaance is hiiss, ' 

Tis Jblly to be wke.” j 

Goterabns, also, had possesions in the West; 
and as I wemM aloud the romantic story of his life, 
my voice Quivers when I eo»e to the point in 
which it is rented'I that sweet odors of the land 
mingled with the sea-air, as the AdmiraFs fieet 
approached IM ' that tropical ^ birds Sew 

Mt and Sinteredwroi^ the<''ships, glittmrlng in 
the Bun, the prtH»i»es bf the” new coun¬ 

try ; ‘ boug^"peiAiipB 'with' blocBcsis net’ all 
decayed, floated out to w^emwe the strange wood 
from which the crafl were h'oltow'ed- Then I can¬ 
not restrain myself. I think ^ the gorgeous vis¬ 
ions I have seen l:mf©re I have even undcrlaken 
the joura'Cy to- the West, aod I cry aloud to 
Frue: 

“■ What sun-bright birds, -and gorgeous blos¬ 
soms, and' oelwtial odors will fl-wt «mt to us, my 
Frue, as we approach our western pc»e«i#ns! ” 
placid Fmerai«8 her eyes to mine with a*" 
reproof so delicate that it could not foe trusted to 
words; and, after a moment, she pesumes her 
knMting and 1 proceed. 


These are my western estates, but my fine# 
castles are in ^pain. It is a country lamously 
romantic, and mj castles are all of perfect pro¬ 
portions, and appropriately set in tlie most pic¬ 
turesque situations. 1 have never been In Spain 
myself, but I have naturilly conversed much 
with travellers to that country; although, I must 
allow, without deriving from them much substan¬ 
tial information about my property there. The 
wisest of them told me that there were more 
holders of real estate in Spain than in any other 
region he had ever heard of, and they are all 
great proprietors. Every one of them possessesa 
multitude of the stateliest castles. From con¬ 
versation with them you easily gather that each 
one considers i.is own castles much the largest 
and in the loveliest positions. And, after I had 
heard this said, I verifit d it, by discovering that 
all my immediate neighbors in the city were great 
Spanish proprietors. 

One day as 1 raised my head from entering 
some long and tedious accounts in my books, and 
began to refiect that the quarter was expiring, 
and that 1 must begin to prepare the balance- 
sheet, I observed my j'tihordinate, in office bat not 
in years, ffor poor old Titbottom will never see 
sixty again!) leaning on his hand, and much ab¬ 
stracted. 

“ Are you not well, Titbottom ? ” asked I. 

“Perfectly, but I was just building a castle in 
Spain.” said he. 

I looked at bis rusty coat, his faded hands, his 
sad eye, and white hair, fora moment, in great 
surprise, and then inquired: 

“Is it possible that you own property there 
too ? ” 

He shook his head silently; and still leaning on 
his hand, and with an expression in his eye, as if 
he were looking upon the most fertile estate of 
Andalusia, he went on making his plans; laying 
out his gardens, I suppoS-e, building terraces for 
the vines, determining a library with a soutfoem 
exposure, and r« solving which should be the 
tapestried chamber. 

“ What a singular whim,” thought I, as I 
watched Titbottom and filled up a check for four 
hundred dollars, iry quarterly salary, “that a 
man who owns castles in Spain should be deputy 
book-keeper at nine hundred defers a year!” 

W’hen I went home I ate my dinner silently, 
and afterward sat for a long time upon the roof 
of the house, looking at my western property, 
and thinking of Titbotiom. 

It is remarkable that none of the proprietors 
have ever been to Spain to take possession and re¬ 
port to the rest of ms the state of our property 
there. 1, of course, cannot go; I am too much en- 
ga^d. So ^ Tllbollos. And I.find it is the 
case with al the proprietors. We have so much 
to detain us at home that we cannot get away. 
Eui it is always so with rich men. Frue sighed 
once as she sat at the window and saw Bourne, 
the millionaire, the president of innunieTablo 
oorapani^ and manager and director of aB the 
charitable societies in town, going by with 
wrinkled brow and hurried step. 1 asked iwr 
why she sighed. 

** Becanse I was remembering that msy mi^her 
used to tell me not to desire great riches; f&rA^ 
oemtsioned great cares,** said she. 

“ They do, indeed,** answered I, with emipliaris, 
remembering Titbottom, and the iapoanbility of 
looking after my Spanish estate 

Fme turned and look^ at me with mild snr- 
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prise; bat 1 mw that ber bmd gone down 
tlie sireet w'tb Bourne. I eonid nerer diiworer 
if he held vneh Spanish siMk. Bnl I think he 
does. All the Spanish proprietors have scertain 
expression. Boame has it to a remarkable de¬ 
gree. Ii is a kind ®f look, as if. in fact, a man’s 
mind were in Spain. Bourne was an old lover 
of Fme’s, and he is not marrif^, which is strange 
fwa man in hia pomiion* 

®»TH» Jirir»E rAHTWKE —wmm tkcitps. 
la his dress Ahel was eosllj and elegant. With 
the other men of his daj, he read “ Pelham ” with 
an adttitrmtioa of which his life was the witness. 
Pelham was the Bjronic hero made practicable, 
p«rged of romance, and adaptetl to society. Mr. 
Hewt, inn., was one of a small but inSuential set 

young men ahoni town who did all they could 
to repair the ini-forttinc of being born Americans, 
by imilating the habits of foreign life. 

It was presently clear to him that residence 
mi^er the parental roof was incompatible with the 
habits of a strictly fashionable man. 

** There arc hours, yon know, mother, and 
hayia which make a separate lodging much more 
agreeable to all parties. 1 have friends to smoke, 
#r to drink a glaM of punch, or to play a game of 
whisi; and we must slug, and laugh, and make a 
Muw, as young men will, which is not seemly for 
the ^emal ®*aiision, mother mine.” With which 
ho took his admiring mother airily under the chin 
a^ kiwed her—not having mentioned every 
reason which made a separate residence desirable. 

So Abel Newt hired a pleasant set of rooms in 
Grand Street, near Broailway, in the neighbor¬ 
hood of other youth of the right set. He fur¬ 
nished them gunipmously, with the softest carpets, 
the most luxurious easy-chairs, the most costly 
enrtains, and pretty, bixarre little tables, and 
bureaus, and shehes. Various engravings hung 
upon the walls; a profile-head of Bulwer, with a 
hirge Boman no**© and bushy whiskers, and one 
of his Majesty George lY., in that famous cloak 
which Bold Chesterfield bought at the sale of his 
Mid^sty’s wardrobe for eleren hundred dollars, 
and of which the sable lining alone originally cost 
four thousand dollars. Then there were little 
vase^ and boxes^ and caskets standing upon all 
powibl® placcSy with a rare flower in some of them 
oEen, sent by mme kind dowager who wished to 
make sure of Al»el at a dinner or a select soiree. 
Pipes, of course, and boxes of choice cigars, were 
at hand, and In a convenient closet such a beauti- 
ftil set of English cut glass for the use of a gen¬ 
tleman! .... 

Boniface Newt remonstrated. His son was late 
at the office in the morning. He drew large sums 
to meet his large expenses. Several times, instead 
of instantly filling oat the checks as Abel directed, 
the book-keeper had delayed, and said casually to 
Mr. Newt during Abel’s absence at lunch, which 
was usually prolonged, that he supposed It was 
all right to fill up a check of that amount to Mr. 
AbeFs order? Mr. Boniface Newt replied, in a 
dogged way, that he supposed it was. 

But one day when the sum had been large, and 
the paternal temper more than usually ruffied, he 
addressed the junior partner upon his return from 
lunch and his noontide glass with his friends at 
the Washington Hotel, to the effect that matters 
were going on much too rapidly. 

To what matters do you allude, father?” in¬ 
quired Mr. Abel, with composure, as he picked 


his teeth with one band, and surveyed a cigar 
which he held in the other, 

‘•I mean, Sir, that you are spending a great 
deal too much money.” 

“Why, bow is that, Sir?” asked his son, as he 
called to the boy in the outer office to bring him 
a light. 

*• By Heavens! Abel, you ’re enough to make a 
man craiy I Here I have put you into my busi¬ 
ness, over the heads of the clerks who are a hun¬ 
dred-fold better fitted for it than you; and you 
not only come down late and go away early, and 
destroy all kind of discipline by smoking and 
lounging, but you don't manifest the slightest in¬ 
terest in the business; and, above all, you are 
living at a frightfully ruinous rate! Yes, Sir, 
ruinous! How do you suppose I can pay, or that 
the business can pay, for such extravagance? ” 
Abel smoked calmly during this energetic dis¬ 
course, and blew little rings from his mouth, which 
he watched with interest as they melted in the 
air. 

“ Certain things are inevitable, father.” 

His parent, frowning and angry, growled at 
hin as he made this reanArk, and muttered, 

** Well, suppose they are.” 

**Now, father,” replied his son, with great com¬ 
posure, <‘1et us proceed calmly. Why should we 
pretend not to see what is perfectly plain ? Busi¬ 
ness nowadays proceeds by credit. Credit is 
bsj^ed upon something, or the show of something. 
It is represented by a bank-bill. Here now — ” 
And he opened his purse leisurely and drew out 
a five-dollar note of the Bank of New York, “here 
is a promise to pay five dollars — in gold or silver, 
of course. Do you suppose that the Bank of New 
York has gold and silver enough to pay all those 
promises it has issued ? Of course not,” 

Abel knocked off the ash from his cigar, and 
took a long contemplative whiff, as if he were 
about making a plunge into views even more pro¬ 
found. Mr. Newt, half pleased with the show of 
philosophy, listened with less frowning brows. 

“ Well, now, if by some hocus-pocus the Bank 
of New York hadn’t a cent in coin at this moment, 
it could redeem the few claims that might be made 
upon it by borrowing, could it not ? ” 

Mr. Newt shook his head affirmatively. 

“And in fine, if it were entirely bankrupt, it 
could still do a tremendous business for a very 
considerable time, could it not ? ” 

Mr, Newt assented. 

“And the managers, who knew it to be so, 
would have plenty of time to get off before an ex¬ 
plosion, if they wanted to ? ” 

“ Abel, what do you mean ? ” inquired his 
father. 

The young man was still placidly blowing rings 
of smoke from his mouth, and answered: 

“Nothing terrible. Don’t be alarmed. It is 
only an illustration of the practical value of credit, 
showing how it covers a retreat, so to speak. Do 
you see the moral, father ? ” 

“ No; certainly not. I see no moral at all.” 
“Why, suppose that nobody wanted to retreat, 
but that the Bank was only to be carried ovet a 
dangerous place, then credit is a bridge, isn’t it ? 
If it were out of money, it could live upon its 
credit until it got the money back again.” 
“Clearly,” answered Mr. Newt. 

“ And if it extended its operations, it would ac¬ 
quire even more credit ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Because people, believing in the solvency of 
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iht BanI:, wi>iiW siip|H>»e i’kmt it ©xtewied itieif i 
bceaii'oe it Itad more meaist*’' I 

** Yes ■’ I 

“Ami woulfl not feel snj ilnst in tfeeir eyes?” 1 
“No/'sftiil Mr. Newt, following bis boh closely, j 
“ Well, then ; don't you see ! ” 

“No, I don’t see,” replied iliefatlier; “tliatis, i 
1 don't see wliat yon mean.” I 

“Wliy, father, look here! I come into jour i 
business. The fact is known. People look. 
There’s no whisper against the house. We extend 
ourselres; we live liberally, but wc pay the bills. 
Every bmly says, ‘ Newt A Son are doing a thump¬ 
ing business.’ Perhaps we are — perhaps we are 
not. We are crossing the briilge of credit. Be¬ 
fore people know that we have been living up to 
our incomes — quite up, father dear” — Mr. Newt 
frowned an entire assent — ** wc have plenty of 
money! ” 

“How, in Heaven’s name!” cried Bonilkee 
Newt , springing up, and in so loud a lone that the 
clerks looked in from the outer office. 

“By my raarriasre,” returned Abel,quietly. 

“ With whom ? ” asked Mr. Newt, earnestly. 
“With an heiress,” 

“ What’s her name? ” 

“Just what I am trying to find out,” replied 
Abel, lightly, as he threw his cigar away. “And 
MOW I put it to you, father, as a man of the world 
and a sensible, sagacious, sueceseftil merchant, am 
I not more likely to meet and marry such a girl, 
if I live generously in society, than if I shut my¬ 
self up to be a mere dig ? ” 

Mr. Newt was not sure. Perhaps it was so. 
Upon the whole, it probably was so. 

Mr. Abel did not happen to suggest to his 
father that, for the purpose of marrying an heiress, 
if he should ever chance to be so fortunate as to 
meet one, and, having met her. to become enam¬ 
ored so that he might be justified in wooing her 
for his wife — that, for all these eontiiigeiicies it 
was a good thing for a young man to have a reg¬ 
ular business conneetion and apparent employ¬ 
ment— and very advantageons, indeed, that that 
connection should be with a man so well known in 
commercial and fashionable circles as his father. 
That of itself was one of the great advantages of 
credit. It was a frequent joke of Abel’s with his 
father, after the Tecmt conversation, that credit 
was the mo^ mreditable thing going. 

JOHN WINGATE THORNTON. 

Joliii Wiigafee Thomtoii was bona at Saco, 
Maine, Augu^ IBIS, and is a descendant of 
Kev. Th«a« Hhoratoii, of yarmomth. He 
ladled 'at ll«initoii A«id«aj, &i«o (am 
h^ttttlcn li'MMr ^ his gyi^Mlier), 

at' the ta# Hamnd 'CMIege, wh&m 

li«. graditt^'Mf-B-, ih"* I'Sli- ^ He staled law 
with his Bwde, Son. iMm ,govenn>r 

of Maine, and United States Benaior from 
that Stale. For i»«re than thirty years, 
he has pra^bed his profeemon in He 

was one of the foniiders of the Hew Ei^;land 
Hisloric-Oeiierfi^ieal Society, «d was its first 
recording secretary. He is now (l^SX one of 
vice-preadente 'C# the American Statistical 
A^ociation, and of the Ptiace Society for 
Mntnal Phblcation. His pnblieatioiia, all rda- 
ting to Amerittii history and antiq^nlties, are 
Ijmm ^ ikmc mmd .Bm, 

(iSfiO) ; Zmm^^ mt Caps Anm 


(1^54); Ancient Pemaq^iM (IB.IT); Fir$t 
Eienrth of AngU^Afnerimn Colmimtim 
(1850); Peter OUrer^M Puritmn Commmwmlth 
Permred (I Si7); The Colmial Sehemti cf 
ham and {Mrfje$ (180S). 

In adilitifm to these tracts and dissertations, 
which hiive, lH?en w’annlr w elcomed for their 
jndicums and exhaustive treatment hv the stu¬ 
dents itf American history, Mr. Thornton is the 
author of a Toinme of more general interest, 
which has attained a wider circulation— The 
Pfti/nt qf the Amerkam Meralutum ; or^ the 
Piditicai Sermone qf the Paried qf 1776, a 
JlUtoriml Jntrmlnctim^ If atm and Ilhstratiane 
(Fk>ston, Cionld A Lincoln, IBW, 12ino, pp. 537). 
It contains nine discourse, delivered between 
1750 and 1783, l>eginning with I>r. Mayhew% 
discussion of the thesis ^ UnhmndM Stthmu^ 
eian and Xon-re»ktmnce te the Bigher Power*, 
in particular relation to the trial and execution 
of Charles L, including variow iroertions of the 
rig!it of self-government, elkfited by the war 
the revolution, by Gordon, Langtlon, West, and 
1 others, and ending with Dr. Stiles’s election ser- 
! mon. The United States Exalted ta Glarg and 
j Honor. Tlie reprint of these forcible dis- 
j courses is marked by critical exactness; the 
I style of the curious original pages is preserved 
1 to the letter, while Mr. Thornton’s ample pre- 
! fatory matter and notes display extensive read- 
; ing and research, and are always of interest and 
importance. 

"♦^Mr. Thornton has ready for the pr^ a 
monograph entitled. The English C&mmofmmi^ 
the Beflex of New Emglmd, in which he trace® 
the infiuence the exilm had in mouliiiig 

the politics of the parent conntiry. ** On Ho- 
wemhex 21, he delivcired an todresBbrfore 
the New Enrfand Histofic-Genealogical Society, 
on the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary ^ 
the rigning of the compact in the cabin of ‘ The 
Mayflower.’ ’’ * 

FRANCIS PARKMAN. 

Francis Parkman, the Siin of anesteemocl clergy¬ 
man of the same name, was l)orn in Boston on the 
tixteenth of September, 1823. xlfter completing 
his coll^ate (xmrse at Harvard in IS 14, he made 
a tour across the Pridri^ the Faults of which 
were given to the pablic in a aanes of pa;>ers, The 
Trmil, pnbli^ied in the Kiilckerb^ker 
Ma^tztne, and aHerwards^ <x>lleiOled in a votume 
witii the title, BMBm of Fredrie and 
Mowtdenn Lfe. 

Mr. Parkman next occupied himself withhito- 
ri-cal comixjsitiofi. Familiar with actual Indian 
life on and beyond the frontier, he natorally 
turned his attention to the many piefenrw^e 
scenes of m similar character in our an nab. He 
seleeled a subj^ of limited scope, ami cm etwir 
paratively virgin ground. 

The BiMorg if the Con^hemg ^ Fo^me^ amd 
the War of the North Ammierm Frdm 
Engl s& Colon ee after the qf 

speared in an octavo volume in IBol- The work 
attracted attention by ite in^viduality dt sub- 


• I^Wiowsry hf Anietlcm Blograpliy. 
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hj it» €ffiteio« df ti^wcragli in^csti- 
po|»kntj bj il-i Iitemry nfterita. 
Mr.^F»kiiwa ai mm attid^wl a. fonjiwjttt rank m 
ft hi Mis ¥daiit© k written in ft clear, 

ftftiittiteil tone, giving in ito pages dne pninti- 
neti^ to the sceKay m well as tiie 

dmimtle aeiai id its to|^ 



Mr. Parknmn h at present occupied in the 
preparation of a History of French Discovery and 
Colonization in North America, a sulject well 
adapted to hk powers. (1855). 

TH* ZLLrarozs. 

We turn to a region of which, as vet. we have 
caught hat tran&ieat glimpses; a region which to 
onr forefathers seemed remote and strange, as to us 
the iBOuatoia strongholds of the Apaches, or the 
wastes of farthest Oregon. The country of the Illi- 
aois was chiefly embraced witliin the boundaries of 
the state which izow retains the name. Thitherward, 
from the ea^ the we^ and the north, three mighty 
rivers rolled their tributary waters; while countless 
swdl«- strewEK-r-OTnaller ©aly in eomparison—tra,- 
vwed the land wito a watery network, impregnating 
the warm soil with exuberant fecundity. Ftom the 
ea^ward, the Ohio—La Belle Riviere—pmrsued its 
win<Ri]^ for more than a thousand miles. The 
Missisappi descended firom the distant north; while 
fiom its fbuntains in the west, three thousand miles 
away, the Missouri poured its torrent towards the 
same ccMauion centre. Bom among mountains, track- 
less even now, except by the adventurous footstep 
of the trapper,—^nurtured amid the howling of 
beasts and the war^ries of savages, never silent in 
that wilderaess,—^it holds its angry course through 
sun-scorched d^rts, among towers and palaces, the 
architecture of no human hand, among lodges of 
barbarian hordes, and herds of bison bl&fcening the 
prairie to the horizon. Fierce, reckless, headstrong, 
exulting in its tumultuous force, it plays a thousand 
freaks of wanton power; bearing away forests fi-om 
its shores, and planting th&m, with roots uppermost, 
in its quicksands; sweeping off islands, and rebuild¬ 
ing them; frothing and raging in foam and whirl¬ 
pool, and, again, gliding with dwindled current 
along its sandy channel At length, dark with un¬ 
curbed fury, it pours its muddy tide into the reluc¬ 


tant MisMAsip^ Thai majestic river, drawing life 
f.*t m the pure founttins of the north, wanderi- g 
among emerald prairies and wood-<Towned bluffs, 
lo-tes all its earlier charm with tliis unhallowed 
union. At first, it shri.iks, as with repugnance, and 
along the s«nc channel the two streams ffow side by 
side, with uiiraingled waters. But the disturbing 
p»wer prevails at length; anti tlie united torrent 
bears onwar»l i;i its miglit, boiling up from the 
bottom, whirling in many a vortex, nt>o ling its 
sliores witli a malign deluge fi*aug’at with f>estilencc 
and fever, and burying forests in its depths to insnare 
the heedless voyager. Mightiest among rivers, it is 
the connecting link of adverse climates and con- 
! traated races; and while at its northern source the 
' fur-clad Indian shivers in the cold,—where ifc mingles 
with the ocean, the growth of the tropics springs 
along its banks, a id the panting negro cools his 
limbs in its refresldng waters. 

To these great rivers and their tributary streams 
the country of the IlHnois owed its wealth, its grassy 
prairies, and the stately woo la that flourished on its 
deep, rich soil This proliiic kiid teemed with life. 
It was a huTitcris poradke. Beer grazed' oa its 
m^ufowa The elk trooped in herds, Mke squadrons 
of cavalry. In the still rnorrdt g, one might nenr tlie 
clatter of their antlers for half a mile over the dewy 
prairie. Countless bison roomcil the plains, flling in 
grave procession to drink at the rivers, plunging and 
snorting amorg the rapids and quicksands, rolling 
their huge bulk on the gra?8, or rushing upon each 
other in hot encounter, like champions under shield. 
The wildcat glared from the thicket; the niecuon 
thrust his furry countenance from the hollow tree, 
and the opossum swui.g, head downwards, from, the 
overhangii g bough. 

With tlie opening sprirg, when the forests are 
budding into leaf, and the prairies gemmed with 
flowers; when a warm, faint haze rests upon the 
landscape—then hea:t and senses are inthralled 
with luxurious beauty. The slirubs ar.d wild fruit- 
trees, flushed with pale red blossoms, and the small 
clustering flowers of grape-vines, which choke the 
gigantic trees with Loocoon writhings, fill the forest 
with their rich perfume A few days later, and a 
eioud of verdure overshadows the land, while birds 
innumerable slug beneath its canopy, and brighten 
its shades with their glancdng hues. 

Yet this western paradise is not free from the 
curse of Adam. The beneficent sun, which kindles 
into life so many fonns of loveliness and beauty, 
fails not to engender venom and death from the rank 
slime of pestilential swamjp and marsh. In some 
stagnant pool, buried in the jungle-like depths of the 
forest, where the hot and Meless water reeks with 
exhalations, the water-snake ba^ by the margin, or 
winds his checkered length of loatji^me beauty 
acrc^ the sleepy surface. From beneath the rotten 
carcass of some Men tree, the moceason thrusts dut 
his broad flat head, ready to dart on the inti iider. 
On the dry, sun-scorched prairie, the rattlesnake, a 
more generous enemy, reposes in his spiral coil 
He scorns to shun the eye of day, as if conscious of 
the honor accorded to his name by the warlike race, 
who, jointly with him, claim lordSiip over the land. 
But some intrusive footstep' awakes him from his 
slumberst His neck is. arched; tike white fangs 
gleam in bk di^nded jawsi his sn^ll eyes dart rays 
of unutterable fierceness; and his rattles, invisible 
with their quick vibration, ring the sharp warning 
which no man wiU rashly contemn. 

The. land thus prodigal of good and evil, so remote 
from the sea, so primitive in its aspect, might well be 
deemed an undiscovered region, ignorant of Euro¬ 
pean arts; yet it may boast a colonization, as old as 
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of Hmfi j a to wfekli aw aoeordrf the iwity 

liOTiora of aa Anieri'eaa aatiqaitT. Tli« 
P4?ttleiii€iit of PeriOfTlranm wass wiiMleiji ISSl ; tim 
«ea|mtloa of tli« liliriok to<*fe place ia thopre- 
Tiotts year. La Salle laaf fee called llie latlier m Hie 
e«»lcmj. Tliat remarkable maa ei.tere*! tbe conslry 
with'a liaadfol^ of followers, bci.t oa bia grand 
selieiiie of M i»i»ippi diaeoTerj. A l^ioa of aaemics 
roee ia bis path; but neither delay, dwapfwiitmeut, 
8iekae», f imine, orwa force, nor secret coiSfMraiey, 
eonbl bend iiia sorf of iron. l>i*«sters aecmatilated 
upon bim. He Hang them off, ami filill pr^wed for¬ 
ward to bi.-i object. His Tictoriows energy bore all 
before it, but the siieceM oa wbicb be bad staked bis 
life serred only to estail fresb calamity, and an m,- 
tiroely death; and bis beet reward is, that bis name 
stamb forth in history an imperishable monament of 
heroic constancy. 'When on Lis w’ay to the 
sippi in the year 14^0, Lafc'alle biilt a fort in the 
coantry tff the Illinois, aiiA on his rctnim from the 
mouth of the great river, some of bis followers 
remaiiieti, and established themselTcs v.mr the spot. 
Heroes of another ^amp took up the Vork which 
the daring Iforman liad begun. Jesuit miamoaxies, 
among the best and puiest of their order, bunJ; g 
with zeal for the mlvati<m of souk, and the gainii g 
of an iiiixxiortal crown, here toiled and sufrere*!, with 
a self-Mcriffcxxig deTota<m which extorts a tribute of 
admiration circii from fiectaxian ^dgGirj, While the 
colder afiostles of ProtestaiitkiH labored upon the 
outskirts of lieatheiidom, these ehampioLS of the 
cross, the forloni ho|>e of the army of Rome, pierced 
to the heart of its dark and dreary domain, confront¬ 
ing death at every step, and well lepaid for all, 
could they but spnnkle a few drop® of water on the 
forehead of a dying child, or hang a gilded crucifix 
round the neck of some warrior, pleasetl with the 
glittering trinkeL With the wgiimirg of the 
eighteenth century, the black robe the Jesuit was 
known in erery Tillage of the Illinoia. Befyii g the 
wiles of Satan and the malicewf Ills emi^iswies^ the 
Indian sorcerers,'*'*isEpo®ed to the rage of tbeelcniaiis, 
and CTery casu^ty of forest life, they followed thrir 
wandw: g proselytes to war aad to the chase; now 
wailing tlirougli awrssees, mow dragging c«o«s orer 
rapids and sand-bsuB; now seoreli^ with beat of 
the sweltering p:airie, and now shiverirg houseless 
in the bl»ts of Jaxmary. At Easka^ia and Caliokia 
they establkbed mx^iox^ and built frail ehnrehes 
from the bark of tre^ fit emblems of Hieir own 
tranaent and futile labors^ Moriiii.g and evening, 
the sarage wor^dl^rs sang praiees to the Viigin, 
amd knelt in mxpfiicatimi before the ^uine of bk 
Joseph. 

. Smdiers and lur-traders followed where 
pioneers of the Amch had W the way. IBoitB were 
built here aiid them ^ougliof^ the 'COKintiry, aad 
Hie eabixie of ^astoied ab 4 »t the m«don- 

hoosea The mmw froni Ckmada 

or di^maded' ;ef Jfrswii here a 

ck^resviUMce to ^ OC' the 

primitiTc pe<^e Ac|i#k whM® iwfle' ^ foetiy 
has ehos^t m an af^wofriaietoeiiK. > The Creole m 
the Illinois, coBtCDted, ‘l^bhewtod^ a^ thrifrle^ 
by no means fulfilled the iii|iE3Mlion to toerease^ and 
multiply, and eolonj hngui^sied in ^nte of toe 
fertile soil The peopc lafi»ed }mf coo^h to 
gaiEi a bare snhsisteme for each |w^x:g 'day, and 
spent the rest «»f toeir time in dMicii g and ^merry¬ 
making, smoking, goeriptng, and hunlixg lliefr 
native gayety was inwressible, and Icmnd 

meus to stimulate it with wine made frmn the fru^ 
of toe wfld grape-vinea Thras they passed their 
days, at peace wito to.ex]Melves,haiid axto glove with 
th^ Ixkdiian n^hbmrs^ and cf all toe wozM 


betide. Money -wm smreriy known mnorg toan, 
S>kins and furs were the prevailirg ciirrcLcy, and in 
every village a grmt fwutioii of tlie laud was L^d in 
conniMm. The military ecmmai^ai.t, wiic^ 
was at Fort Chartres, on the Mifsi»ippl, ruled the 
colony with a sway ateoiute as thatol the P^ha of 
Fgypt, and jm^ged civil and crimii.al wiiLout 
rignt appeal Yet his power was exerck^l in a 
patriarchal spirit, and he usually commanded the 
respect and eoi fitlence of toe people Many years 
later, when, after to® War df the Revolution, the 
ILiuMs came under the juriadietiim of the baited 
States, toe pe'rplexed inhaytaats, totolly tit a loss to 
understand the eoinplicatcd machinery of rtpublkaii- 
ism, begged to be deliverwl from toe iatolerable 
burden of self-govemmeat, and to be one® more aito- 
jeeted to a miiitory eommwdaxkk 

** With the exception of one work —VamtU 
Morton^ a Notet pnblished in 1^56—Mr. Fran¬ 
cis Parkman has given the p*»t twenty jmm to 
an exhaustive investigation of all accessible 
data for the mnstmctioii of a aeri^ oi hh^ori^ 
narratives on Fh^&mce md Mnffimd Mbrtk 
America. His purpose in thus testing ^‘the 
brings of American civilization ” lias b«n ^ to 
restrict Mmself to those where new facts may 
be exhibited, or where facts already known may 
be placed In a more clem* and distinct light.’’ 

Three volumes of this series of historical 
monographs have appeared, and a fourth is in 
preparation. These are: ^art Fmt: Fwnm% 
of Fmnce in the New World (1. Huguenots in 
Florida, with a Sketch of Huguenot Coloniza¬ 
tion in Brazil; IL Samuel De Champlain and 
Associates, with a View of Earlier French Ad¬ 
venture in America, and the L^nds of the 
Forthem Coa^X Seamd: The 

JemiU m North Amer^ m the Smmtmmtk 
CmtWTf^ 1807. Pmi Third: TkeM»mmr§if 
^ Qrmt Wmtj F&ri Nmrih: Mommhg 

in America wmder Lmu XIVy in from, A re¬ 
vised edition of The Comj^wac^ of FonUm was 
issued in 1870. 

By their thoroughness of research, revealing, 
in many cases, records in manuscript hithwto 
inacoe^ible; by thek calm and judicious Judg- 
ments; and by their picturesque narrative 
these volumes have won an acceptance as class¬ 
less in the department of eariy American history. 

♦•failure of the JESUIT inSTOWS — from: the 
JESUITS Iir imCTH' AMERICA. 

'Will the Ml of'the Huruns, fell the b^ ho<pe 
of the 0aiiadia»' mi»o«.' They, aad the staMe 
ftiad po>pu|oss 'Cmiiiiiiiulties axeumd them, had been 
ihe rude material from which the Jesuit would 
have femied his Christian empire in the wilder¬ 
ness ; but, one by one, these kindred peoples were 
uprooted and swept away, while toe neighborixig 
Algonqnins, to whom they had been a bulwark^ 
were Involved with them in a common min. fhe 
land of promise was turned to a solitude and a 
d^olaiion. There was still work in hand, E hi 
true,—vast regions to explore, and countle« hea^ 
toens to snatch from perdition; but the^, for toe 
mmt part, were remote and scattered hordes,, 
front whose conversion it was vaia to look few toe 
same solid and decisive results. 

In a measure, the oeeupation of fhe Jesuits 
was gone. Some of them went home, ^^well 
resolved,” writes the Father' Superior, ** to re- 
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tmm t& eonlmt ni th% irst MUBd of tbe 
wbilo of Iboao wbo rem&ined. about 
tweaij ia auotber, several sooa fell victims to 
famittc, liariisliip, mad the Ir€K|tioi8. A few jcsrs 
more, and Caoada ceased to be a mission; polit- 
seal sad eommercial iaierests gradually becaare 
asceadaai, aad the story of Jesuit propsgaadisia 
was Interwoven with her civil and military annals. 

Here, then, closies this wild and bloody act of 
the great drama of New France; and now lei the 
curtain fall, while we ponder its meaning. 

The eaoje of the failure of the Jesuits is obvious. 
The guns and tomihawks of the Iroquois vrere the 
min of their hopes Could they have curbed or 
converted those ferocious Imnds, it is little less 
certain that tlieir dream would have become 
a reality. Savages tamed—civiliied. for that 
was scarcely possible — would have been d^rntrib' 
nt^ in communitliM through the valleys of the 
Great hakes and the Mississippi, ruled by priests 
in the interest of Catholicity and of France. 
Their habits of agriculture would have been de- 
veloped, and their instincts of mutual slanghter 
repressed. The swift decline of the Indian pop- 
niation wcmld have been arrested; and it wcmld 
have been made, through the Ihr-irade, m source 
of prw^rity to New France. Cnmolested by 
Indian enenties, and fed by a rich commerce, she 
w«M have pit forth a vigorous growth. True 
to her far-imchlng and adventurous genius, she 
wonM have occupied the West with traders, set- 
tlera, imd garrisons^ and cut up the virgin wil- 
demeic into iefs, while as yet the colonies of 
England were but a weak and broken line along 
the shore of the Atlantic; and when at last the 
great condict came, England and Liberty would 
have been confronted, not by a depleted antago¬ 
nist, still ferbie from the exhaustion of a starved 
and persecuted infancy, but by an athletic chani- 
pion of the principles of Richelieu and Loyola. 

Liberty may thazik the Iroquois, that, by their 
insensate fury, the plans of her adversary were 
brought to nought, and a peril and a woe averted 
from her future. They ruined the trade which 
was the life blood of New France; they stoiped 
the current of her arteries, and made all her 
early years a iiiii«ery and a terror. Not that they 
changed her destinies. The contest on this con¬ 
tinent between Liberty and Absolutism was never 
doublfiil; but the triumph of the one would have 
Iwn dearly bought, and the downfall of the other 
incomplete. Fwpnlations formed in the ideas and 
habits of a feudal monarchy, and controlled by 
a hierarchy profoundly hos*tile to freedom of 
thought, Would have remained a hindrance and 
a stumbling-block in the way of that majestic 
experiment of which America is the field. 

The Jesuits saw their hopes struck down; and 
their faith, though not shaken, was sorely tried. 
The Frovidence of God seemed in their eyes dark 
and inexplicable; but, from the stand-point of 
Liberty, that Frovidence is clear as the sun at 
noon. Meanwhile let those who have prevailed 
yield due honor to the defeated. Their virtues 
shine amidst the rubbish of error, like diamonds 
and gold in the gravel of the torrent. 

But now new KJenes succeed, and other actors 
enter on the stage, a hardy and valiant band, 
moulded to endure and dare,—the discoverers 
of the Great West. 

SALLE^S DE.'^CBNT OF THE MISSISSIPPI — FaOM 
THE DISCOVKEV OF THE GREAT WEST. 

The season was far advanced. On the bare 
limbs of the forcbt hung a few withered remnants 


of its gay autumnal livery; and the smoke crept 
upward through the sullen November air from the 
squalid wigwams of La Salle’s Abenaki and Mo- 
hegan allies. These, his new friends, were sav¬ 
ages, whosm midnight yelk had startled the border 
hamlets of New England ; who had danced around 
Puritan scalps, and whom Puritan imaginations 
painted as incarnate fiends. La Sdle chose 
eighteen of them, “all well inured to war,” as 
his companion Membrd writes, and added them to 
the twenty-three Frenchmen who composed his 
party. They insisted on taking their women with 
them, to cook for them, and do other camp work. 
These were ten in number, besides three children; 
and thus the expedition included fifty-four per¬ 
sons, of whom some were useless, and others a 
burden. 

On the twenty-first of Becember, Tonty and 
Membr4 set out from Fort Miami with some of 
the party in six canoes, and crossed to the little 
river Chicago. La Salle, with the rest of the 
men, joined them a few days later. It was the 
d^td of winter, and the streams were frozen. 
They made sled^s, placed on them the canoes, 
the baggage, and a disabled Frenchman ; crossed 
from the Chicago to the northern bninch of the 
Illinois, and filed in a long procession down its 
frozen course. They reached the site of the great 
Illinois village, found it tenantless, and continued 
their journey, still dragging their canoes, till at 
length they reached open water below Lake 
Peoria. 

La Salle had abandoned, for a time, his original 
plan of building a vessel for the navigation of the 
Mississippi. Bitter experience had taught him 
the difficulty of the attempt, and he resolved to 
trust to his canoes alone. They embarked again, 
floating prosperously down between the leafless 
forests that flanked the tranquil river; till, on the 
sixth of February, they issued forth on the 
majestic bosom of the Mississippi. Here, for the 
time, their progress was stopped; for the river 
was full of floating ice. La Salle’s Indians, too, 
had lagged behind ; but, within a week, all had 
arrived, the navigation w'as once more free, and 
they resumed their course. Towards evening, 
they saw on their right the mouth of a great 
river; and the clear current was invaded by the 
headlong torrent of the Missouri, opaque with 
mud. They built their camp-fires in the neigh¬ 
boring forest; and, at daylight, embarking anew 
on the dark and mighty stream, drifted swiftly 
down towards unknown destinies. They passed 
a deserted town of the Tamaroas; saw, three days 
after, the mouth of the Ohio ; and, gliding by the 
wastes of bordering swamp, landed, on the 
twenty-fourth of February, near the Third Chicka¬ 
saw Bluffs. They encamped, and the hunters 
went out for game- All returned, excepting 
Pierre Prudhomme; and, as the others had# seen 
fresh tracks of Indians, La Salle feared that he 
was killed. While some of his followers built a 
small stockade fort on a high bluff by the river, 
others ranged the woods in pursuit of the missing 
hunter. After six days of ceaseless and fruitless 
search, they met two Chickasaw Indians in the 
forest; and, through them, La Salle sent presents 
and pbace-messages to that warlike people, whose 
villages were a few days’ journey distant. Several 
days later, Prudhomme was found, and brought 
in to the camp, half dead. He had lost his way 
while hunting; and, to console him for his woes. 
La Salle christened the newly built fort with hk 
name, and left him, with a few others, in charge 
of it 
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Agmia tbej ; aai wilh trtrj iii^ ®f 

their adTeaiarotti pri^gresf, the jnjstfsy ef this 
fast New World, was aiore mad more aaTeiled. 
More mad more thej eatered the realms of spnag. 
The haxy saaliglit, the warm mad tlrowfj air* the 
tender foliage, the opening lowers* betokened the 
reTlTing life of Nature. For »e¥eral dajs more 
thej Ibiiowed the writhiags ©f the great river, ©n 
its tort-us course through wastes of swamp and 
cane-brake, till on the thirteenth of March thej 
found themselves wrapped in a thick fog. Neither 
shore was visible; but thej heard on the right the 
booming of an Indian drum, and the shrill outcries 

the war-dance. La Salle at once crossed to the 
opposite side* where* in less than an hour, his men 
threw up a rude fort of felled trees. Meanwhile, 
the fog cleared; and, from the farther bank, the 
astonished Indians saw the strange visitors at 
their woik. Some of the French adranced to the 
edge of the water, and beckoned them to come 
over. Several of them approached, in a wooden 
canoe, to within the distance of a gun-shot. La 
Salle displayed the calumet, and sent a French¬ 
man to meet them. He was well received; and 
the friendly mood of the Indians being now ap¬ 
parent, the whole party crossed the river. 

On landing, they found themselves at a town of 
the Kappa band of the Arkansas, a people dwell¬ 
ing near the mouth of the river which bears their 
name. The inhabitants ioeked about them with 
eager signs of welcome; built huts for them, 
brought them firewood, gave them com, beans, 
and dried fruits, and feasted them without respite 
for three days. “They are a lively, civil, gen¬ 
erous people,” says Membr^, “very different 
from the cold and taciturn Indians of the North.” 
They showed, indeed, some slight traces of a ten¬ 
dency towards civilixation; for domestic fowls and 
tame geese were wandering among ihtkp rude 
cabins of bark. 

La Salle and Testy at the head of their fol¬ 
lowers marched to the open area in the midst of 
the village. Here, to the admiration of the 
gaxing crowd of warriors, women, and children, a 
cross was raised bearing the arms of France. 
Membra, In canonicals, sang a hymn; the men 
shouted Vim h and La Salle, in the klng^s 
name, took formal po^ession of the country. The 
friar, not, he ffattera himself, without success, 
labored to expound by signs the mysteries of the 
faith; while La Salle, by methods etjually satis¬ 
factory, drew the chief an acknowledgment 
of fealty to Louis XI¥- 

After touching at several other towns of this 
people, the voyagers resumed their course, guided 
by two of the Arkansas; pass^ the sites,, since 
become histoii'^ M Vickslmrg: and Clrand Gulf; 
and, about three hundred miles below the Arkan¬ 
sas, i^opped bj the 4^gO' a swamp on the 
wwterm side of the river- Here, as^ th-dr two 
guides ioM ih'^ was the patt to l&e great town 
of the Taensas. Toniy and Membra were sent to 
visit it. They and their men shouldered, their 
birch canoe through the swamp, and hkunched it 
on a lake which had once formed a portion of the 
channel of the river. In two hours they reached 
the town, and Toaty gased at it with astonishment. 
He had seen notMng like it in America; large 
square dweEings, buEt of sun-baked mud mixed 
with straw, arched over with a dome-Aaped ro<^ 
of canes, and placed in regular order around an 
open area. Two of them were larger and bettmr 
than the rest. One was the lodge of the chief; 
the other was the temple, or house of the Sun. 

21S 


They entered the former, and found a single 
room* forty feet square, where, In Ih® dim light, 
for there was no opening but the door, the chl^ 
cat awaiting them on a sort ©f beii«te«d, three 
of his wives at his side, while sixty old men, 
wrapped in while cloaks woven of mulberry-bark, 
formed his divan. When he spoke, his wives 
howled to do him honor; and the asHembled coun¬ 
cillors listened with the reverence due to a poten¬ 
tate for whom, at his death, a hundred victims 
were to be sacrificed. He received the visitors 
graciously, and joyfully accepted the gifts which 
Tonty laid before him. This interview over, the 
Frenchmen repaired to the temple* wherein were 
kept the bones of the departed chiefs. In con- 
mructiou it was much like the royal dweEing. 
Over it were rude wooden figures, representing 
three eagles turned towards the east. A strong 
mud wall surrounded it, planted with stakes, on 
which were stuck the skulls of enemies sacrificed 
to the Sun; while before the door was a block of 
wood, on which lay a large shell surrounded with 
the braided hair of the victims. The interior wim 
rude as a barn, dimly lighted from the dcmrway, 
and full of smoke. There was a structure in the 
middle which Membnd thinks was a kind of altar; 
and before it burned a perpetual fire, fed with 
three logs laid end to end, and watched by two 
old men devoted to this sacred office. There was 
a mysterious recess, too, which the strangers were 
forbidden to explore, but which, as Tonty was 
told, contained the riches of the nation, eonsisting 
of pearls from the Gulf, and trinkets obtained, 
probably through other tribes, from the Spaniards 
and other Europeans. 

The chief condescended to visit La Salle at bis 
camp; a favor which he would by no means have 
granl^, had the visitors been Indians. A master 
of eeremonies, and six attendants, preceded him,, 
to dear the path and prepare the place of meet¬ 
ing. When all was ready, he was seen advaneixig, 
elotbed in a white robe, and preceded by iw# men 
bearing white fans; while a third displayed a di^ 
of burnislied copper, doubtless to represent the 
Sun, his ancestor; or, as others will have it, his 
elder brother. His aspect was marvellously grave, 
and he and La Salle met with gestures of ceremo¬ 
nious courtesy. The interview was very friendly; 
and the chief returned well plensed with the gifts 
which his entertainer bestowed on him, and 
which, indeed, had been the principal motive of 
his visit. 

Om the next morning, as they descended the 
river, they saw a wooden canoe full of Indians; 
and Tonty gave chase. He had nearly overtaken 
it, when more than a hundred men appeared sud¬ 
denly on the shore, with bows bent to defend their 
©oantrymem. La j^lle called out to Tonty to with¬ 
draw. He obeyed; and the whole party encamped 
011 the opposite bank. Tonty offered to cross the 
river with a peace-pipe, and set out accordingly 
with a small party of men. When he landed, the 
Indians made signs of friendship by joining their 
hands, — a proceeding by which Tonty, having 
but one hand, was somewhat embarrass^; but he 
directed his men to respond in his stead. La 
Salle and Membra now joined with him, and went 
with the Indians to their village, three leagues 
distant. Here they spent the night. “Theffieur 
de la &Ee,” writes Membrd, “ whose rkixy air, 
engaging manners, iact^ and address attract love 
and respect alike, produc»d such an effect on the 
hearts of these people, that they did mol know how 
to treat us well enou^.** 
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The rndians of this Tillage were the Natchez; 
and their chief was brother of the great chief, or 
Sun, of the whole nation. His town was several 
leagues distant, near the site of the city of 
Natchez; and thither the French repaired to visit 
him. They saw what they had already seen 
among the Taensas, — a religious and political 
despotism, a privileged caste descended from the 
Sun, a temple, and a sacred fire. La Salle planted 
a large cross, with the arms of France attached, 
in the midst of the town; while the inhabitants 
looked on with a satisfaction which they would 
hardly have displayed, had they understood the 
meaning of the act. 

The French next visited the Coroas, at their 
village, two leagues below; and here they found 
a reception no less auspicious. On the thirty-first 
of March, as they approached Red River, they 
passed in the fog a town of the Oumas; and, three 
days later, discovered a party of fishermen, in 
wooden canoes, among the canes along the margin 
of the water. They fled at sight of the French¬ 
men. La Salle sent men to reconnoitre, who, as 
they struggled through the marsh, were greeted 
with a shower of arrows; while, from the neigh¬ 
boring village of the Quinipissas, invisible behind 
the cane-brake, they heard the sound of an Indian 
drum, and the whoops of the mustering warriors. 
La Salle, anxious to keep the peace with all the 
tribes along the river, recalled his men, and pur¬ 
sued his voyage. A few leagues below, they saw 
a cluster of Indian lodges on the left bank, ap¬ 
parently void of inhabitants. They landed, and 
found three of them filled with corpses. It was a 
village of the Tangibao, sacked by their enemies 
only a few days before, 

And now they neared their journey’s end. On 
the sixth of April, the river divided itself into 
,three broad channels. La Salle followed that of 
the west, and D’Autray that of the east; while 
T^ty took the middle passage. As he drifted 
do\^the turbid current, between the low-and 
marshy shores, the brackish water changed to 
brine, \nd the breeze grew fresh with the salt 
breath of the sea. Then the broad bosom of the 
great G?ulf opened on his sight, tossing its restless 
billows, limitless, voiceless, lon'ely, as when born 
of chaos, without a sail, without a sign of life. 

La Salle, in a canoe, coasted the marshy bor¬ 
ders of the sea; and then the reunited parties as¬ 
sembled on a spot of dry ground, a short distance 
above the mouth of the river. Here a column was 
made ready, bearing the arms of France, and in¬ 
scribed with the words,— 

Louis le ^rand, Roy de France et de jyavarre, rigne; le JVeu- 
vidme Avj’il, 1682, 

The Frenchmen were mustered under arms; 
and, while the New-England Indians and their 
squaws stood gazing in wondering silence, they 
chanted the Te Deum, the JExaudiat, and the 
Domine salvum fac Regem, Then, amid volleys of 
musketry and shouts of Vive le Roi, La Salle 
planted the column in its place, and standing near 
it, proclaimed in a loud voice,— 

“ In the name of the most high, mighty, invin¬ 
cible, and victorious prince, Louis the Great, by 
the grace of God King of France and of Navarre, 
Foijrteenth of that name, I, this ninth day of 
April, one thousand six hundred and eighty-two, 
in virtue of the commission of his Majesty, which 
I hold in my hand, and which may be seen by all 
whom it may concern, have taken, and do now 
take, in the name of his Majesty and of his sue- 


cessors to the crown, possession of this country 
of Louisiana, the seas, harbors, ports, bays, ad¬ 
jacent straits, and all the nations, peoples, prov¬ 
inces, cities, towns, villages, mines, minerals, 
fisheries, streams, and rivers, within the extent of 
the said Louisiana, from the mouth of the great 
river St. Louis, otherwise called the Ohio, ... as 
also along the River Colbert, or Mississippi, and 
the rivers which discharge themselves therein, 
from its source beyond the country of the Na- 
douessious ... as far as its mouth at the sea, or 
Gulf of Mexico, and also to the mouth of the River 
of Palms, upon the assurance we have had from 
the natives of these countries, that we are the first 
Europeans who have descended or ascended the 
said River Colbert; hereby protesting against all 
who may hereafter undertake to invade any or all 
of these aforesaid countries, peoples, or lands, to 
the prejudice of the rights of his Majesty, ac¬ 
quired by the consent of the nations dwelling 
herein. Of which, and of all else that is needful, 
I hereby take to witness those who hear m-e, and 
demand an act of the notary here present.” 

Shouts of Vive le Roi and volleys of musketry 
responded to his words. Then a cross was planted 
beside the column, and a leaden plate buried near 
it, bearing the arms of France, w’ith a Latin in¬ 
scription, Ludovicus Magnus regnat. The weather¬ 
beaten voyagers joined their voices in the grand 
hymn of the Vexilla Regis : — 

“ The banners of Heaven’s King advance. 

The mystery of the Cross slimes forth; ” 

and renewed shouts of Vive le Roi closed the cere¬ 
mony. 

On that day, the realm of France received on 
parchment a stupendous accession. The fertile 
plains of Texas; the vast basin of the Mississippi, 
from its frozen northern springs to the sultry 
borders of the Gulf; from the woody ridges of 
the Alleghanies to the bare peaks of the Rocky 
Mountains,— a region of savannahs and forests, 
sun-cracked deserts, and grassy prairies, watered 
by a thousand rivers, ranged by a thousand war¬ 
like tribes, passed beneath the sceptre of the Sul¬ 
tan of Versailles; and all by virtue of a feeble 
human voice, inaudible at half a mile. 

EEA8TUS W. ELLSWORTH 
Was born N*ovemher, 1823,inEast'Windsor, Conn., 
where he is at present a resident. lie was edu¬ 
cated at Amherst College, studied law, but was 
diverted from the profession by a taste for meeba- 
iiical ingeiiu ties, and has mainly occupied Hmself 
as an inventor or machinist. A spirited poem 
from his pen, The Railro'id Lyric,, is an eloquent 
expression of these tastes. 

Having contributed various poems to Sartain’s 
Ma^zine, the International, and Putnam’s Month¬ 
ly, in 1855 he published a collection from them 
at Hartford. The longest of these is devoted to 
that old favorite theme of the Muse, the desertion 
of Ariadne by Theseus. Others are patriotic, 
celebrating General Futnatn, Nathan Hale, and 
Mount Vernon. Still another class is on familiar 
topics, in a light sportive style. The following, 
in a quaint vein of morality, is among the most 
successful 
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ITOAT IS THE USE? 

I saw a man, by some accounted wise, 

For some things said and done before their eyes. 
Quite overcast, and in a restless muse. 

Pacing a path about, 

Anl often giving out: 

“ What is the use ? ” 

Then I, with true respect: What meanest thou 
By those strange words, and that unsettled brow? 
Health, wealth, the fair esteem of ample views^ 

To these things thou art born. 

But he as one forlorn : 

“ What is the use ? 

“ I have surveyed the sages and their boohs, 

Man, and the natural world of woods and brooks. 
Seeking that perfect good that I would choose; 
But find no perfect good, 

Settled and understood. 

What is the use ? 

Life, in a poise, hangs trembling on the beam. 
Even in a breath bounding to each extreme 
Of joy a!id sorrow; therefore I refuse 
All beaten ways of bliss, 

And only answer this : 

What is the use ? 

“ The hoodwinked world is seeking happiness. 

* Which way ? ’ they cry, * here V ‘ no I’ there ? ’ 
‘ who can guess ? ’ 

And so they grope, and grope, and grope, and 
cruise 

On, on, till life is lost, 

At blindman’s with a ghost. 

What is the use ? 

“Love first, with most, then wealth, distinction, 
fame. 

Quicken the blood and spirit on the game. 

Some try them all, and all alike accuse— 

^ I have been all,’ said one, 

* And find^ that all is none.’ 

What is the use ? 

“In woman’s love we sweetly are undone; 

Willing to attract, but harder to be won. 

Harder to keep, is she whose love we choose. 

Loves are like flowers that grow 
In soils on fire below. 

What is the use ? 

“ Some pray for wealth, and seem to pray aright; 
They heap until themselves are out of sight; 

Yet stand, in charities, not over shoes. 

And ask of their old age,- 
As an old ledger page, 

What is the use ? 

“Some covet honors, and they have their choice. 

Are dogged with dinners and the popular voice ; 
They ride a wind—^it drops them—and they bruise; 
Or, if sustained, they sigh ; 

‘ That other is more high.’ 

What is the use i 

‘ Some try for fame—the merest chance of things 
That mortal hope can wreak towards the wings 
Of soaring Time—^they win, perhaps, or lose— 
Who knows ? Not he, who, dead. 

Laurels a marble head. 

What is the use? 

“ The strife for fame and the high praise of power, 

Is as a man, who, panting up a tower. 

Bears a great stone, then, straining all his thews, 

• Heaves it, and sees it make 
A splashing in a lake. 

What is the use ? 


“Fame is the spur that the clear spirit4oth raise 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days. 

Thus the gi-e.jt lords of spiritual fame amuse 
Their souls, and think it good 
To eat of angels’ food. 

What is the use ? 

“They eat their fill, and they are filled with wind. 
They do the noble works of noble mind. 

Repute, and often bread, the world refuse. 

They go unto their place, 

The greatest of the race. 

What is the use? 

“ Should some new star, in the fair evening sky 
Kindle a blaze, startling so keen an eye 
Of fiamings einiaeiit, athwart the dews, 

Oiir thoughts Avould say: No doubt 
That star will soon burn out. 

What is the use? 

“ Wlio’ll care for me, when I am dead and gone? 
Not many now, and surely, soon, not one; 

And should I sing like an immortal Muse, 

Men, if they read the line, 

Read for their good, not mine ; 

What is the use? 

“ And song, if passable, is doomed to pass— 
Common, though sweet as the new-scytlied grass. 
Of human deeds and thoughts Time bears no news, 
That, flying, he can Lick, 

Else they would break his back, 

What is the use ? 

“ Spirit of Beauty I Breath of golden lyres I 
Perpetual tremble of immortal wires I 
Divinely torturing rapture of the Muse! 
Conspicuous wretchedness I 
Thou starry, sole sueees*s!— 

What is the use I 

“ Doth not all struggle tell, xipon its brow, 

That he who makes it is not easy now, 

But hopes to be ? Vain hope that dost abuse I 
Coquetting with thine eyes, 

And fooling him who sighs. 

What is the use ? 

“ Go pry the lintels of the pyramids; 

Lift the old king’s mysterious coffin lids— 

This dust was theirs whose names these stones 
confuse, 

These mighty monuments 
Of mighty discontents. 

What is the use ? 

“ Did not lie sum it all, whose Gate of Pearls 
Blazed royal Ophir, Tyre, and Syrian girls— 

The great, wise, famous monarch of the Jews ? 
Though rolled in grandeur vast. 

He said of all, at last: 

What is the use ? 

“ 0 ! but to take, of life, the natural good. 

Even as a hermit caverned in a wood. 

More sweetly fills my sober-suited views. 

Than sweating to attain 
Any luxurious pain. 

What is the use ? 

•'* Give me a hermit’s life, without his beads— 

His iantern-j^wed and moral-mouthing creeds; 
Systems and creeds the natural heart abuse. 

What need of any Book, 

Or spiritual crook ? ^ 

What is the use ? 

“ I love, and God is love; and I behold 
Man, Nature, God, one triple chain of gold— 
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Kature ia ^ iole Oracle and Mme, 
Wliat fttK>al«! I seek, at all, 
Mcne tlian k natural I 
Wliai »tlie ««‘P 


Seeima^ this mmn m lieathenly inclined— 

So wiite 1 ia tlie dokkihI of a goo«l mind, 

I felt a kiiai of heat of earaeat tht>ught; 

AthI stii-lyirg in reply, 

Answered him, eye to eye:— 

Tima amaze me that them dost mistake 
The waiMlerihg rivers for the fountain lake. 

What M the end of living I—^happmeasl— 

An eiit! that none attain, 

Ai^wes a pnrpoie Tain. 

HmbI j, this world is not a ewpe for "blisi, 

But diity. Tet we ®e« not all that is, ^ 

Or iriaT’l>e, pome day, if we love the light 
What man i», in desire**, 

Wlikpers where man a-*pires. 

But what awl where are we!—what now—^to- 
d'ly I 

on a globe that spin oiir live^ away— 

A nwiltitii'linoiia TVorl 1, where Heaven aiid Hell, 
Strai'gely in buttle met. 

Their gonfalons have set 

ENttt tlwngh we are, and shall return to dm^, 
Imrg born b» battles, fight we must; 

Under wliifh etisign is our only choice. 

We know to wage our best, 

'God only knows the rest 

Them mm® we see about m sin and dole, 

And somethings good, why not, with hand andsonl 
Wrestle a: d sueeor ont of wr<»ng and isorrow— 
Orasf ii3g the swords of strife, 

Alakirg the most of life! 

Tea, till that we can wield is worth the end, 

If »ongI:t as Goal’s and nmrrs most loyal frieucL 
Iiaked we come into the world, ami take 
Weapons of various skill— 

Let m not use them ilL 

As for the creeds, Jiatiire is dark at best; 

And darker still k the deep human breast. 
Therefore consider well of ereetls and Books, 

Lest thou majst somewhat Ml 
Of tilings beyond the veil. 

Hatiire was dark to the dim starry nge 
'Of wistful Job; and that Athenian sage, 

BeMve in piteous thought of raith^s ch^ress; 

For still she cried with tears: 

** More light, ye crystal spheres I” 

Bui rewse tibee, man.! Shake off tiiis hideons deathi 
Be man! Stand up! Braw in a mighty breath! 
This world has ^uite eiiough emasculate hands, 
Ballying with doubt and sin. 

Come—here is work—^begiri! 

Cmne, here is work—and a rank field— 

But thou tMne edge to the great w’ceds of sin; 

Bo Aalt tho® find the use of life, and see 
Thy Lord, at set of sun. 

Approach and say: ^ done T 

Lhis at the last: *I%ey clnteh the sapless fruit. 
Ashes and dust of the Bead Sea, who suit 
Their course of Mfe to compass happiness; 

But be it understood 
That, to be greatly good. 

All is the use. 

WILLIAM W. CALLWELL 

Was bom at Newbiir 3 rport, Massachusetts, in 
1823. He was educate at Bowdoin oolite, 


where he received his degree in 1843, and has 
since resided in his native place, engaged in the 
business of a drng'gist. His (K*<*asi<.nal versOvS, on 
tample liejirtfelt themes^ are truthful in expression 
and senthneiit, and happy in poetic execution. 
He has published also translations Irom the Ger¬ 
man poets. ’** A volume of Original and 

TramlaUd^ was published in 1857 (Boston, pp. 
276). It contained choice renderings from the 
German of Hebei, Geibel, and Fallersleben. 
KOiiK's coari! 

From the elrn4reck topmost Ixmgh, 

Iliirk! the Robink early eoiig! 

Telling one and all that now 
Meiry spring-time hastes along; 

Welcome tiding-i thoti dost briLg, 

Little Larbiiiger of spring, 

Robmk come! 

Of the winter we are weary, 

Weary of its froot and snow, 

Longing for the sunsliine cheery, 

And the brookletk gurgliBg flow; 

Ghnlly then we bear thee mug 
The reveille of the spring. 

Robmk come! 

Ring it out oVr hill and plain, 

Throiigii the garden’s lonely bowers. 

Till the green leaves dance again, 

Till the air is sweet with flowers I 
Wake the cowslip by the rill. 

Wake the yellow d^odil I 

Robin’s come! 

Then as thou wert wont of yore, 

Build thy nest and rear thy young. 

Close beside our cottage door. 

In the woodbine leaves among; 

Hurt or harm thou need’st not fear, 

Kothiiig rude shall venture jiear. 

Robin’s come! 

Swii ging still o’er yonder lane, 

Robin answers merrily; 

Ravished by the sweet refrain, 

Alice cla{:>s her hands in glee. 

Calling from the open door, 

With her soft voice, o’er and o’er, 

Robin’s come I 

WHAT 8AITH THE FOXTOTAml 

What paith the Fountain, 

Hid in the glade, 

Wliere the tall mountain 
Throw eth its shade t 
" Deep in my waters, reflected serene. 

All the soft beauty of heaven is seen ; 

ThtB3 let thy bosom from wild passions free 
Ever the mirror of purity be I” 

What saith the Streamlet, 

Flowing so bright, 

Clear as a beamlet 
Of silvery light ? 

"'Morning and evening still floating along. 

Upward for ever ascendeth my song; 

Be thou contented, whate’er may befnll, 

Cheerful in knowing that God is o’er alL” 

What saith the River, 

Majestic in flow, 

Moving for ever 
Calmly and dow ? 

“Over my surface the great vessels glide. 
Ocean-ward borne by my strong heaving tide; 
Work thou too, brother, life vanish eth fast^ 
lAbor unceasing, rest cometh, at last.” 
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"WTiil i*iA t!i« Oee«i, 

j&>iiTi<lle« its flight; 

TiiiwiltiMMis in inotloTi, 

Re^iAtleis in mififlit I 

“ Fountain to streamlet, i^treamlel to rhrcr, I 

Alt in my lN>som roininingle for ever ; 

Momiriar to noontide and iim>!itide to ni^bt^ 

Soott win Eternitj veil thee from sight.”# 

JOIDf R. THOMPSOIf 

Was bora in R'cbmoEd, Ta, October 2S, 1823. 
He w:is eclmcated si s Si*bfxd at East Haren in 
Connecticot, and at tbe Fniirersity of Tii^inia^ 
where he received the deirree of Baidielorof Arts 
in 1845, having pa-se^i an interval of two years 
in tiie study of the law. In 1847, he beeame 
editor of theSonthern Literary Magazine, which 
he conducted for many years. 

Mr. Thoin|»on, besides the articles in his own 
journal, has contributed nnrnerons poems to the 
Knickerbocker, literary Wcndd, and Intemationai 
Magazine. 

His editorship of the Me^nger, the longest 
lived pericNliaal of the South, and always an im¬ 
portant inwiinoi of communication the 
Southern authors with the public, has been mark¬ 
ed by its liberality and courtesy towanls authors 
of all portions of the country. His j:K>etical writ¬ 
ings are finished with care, md display a delicate 
sentimenL 

mB wiaruow pastes at B^AJfDoif.* 

As within the old mansion die holiday throng 
re-assembles in beauty and grace. 

And some eye looking out of the window, l^chanee, 
these memorial records may trace— 

How the p«t, like a swift-coming haze fitwn the sea, 
in an instant, sarroimds ms O'Eiee more. 

While the shatiowy figures of those we have loved, 
all di^iiietly are se^ on toe toore! 

Throngh the vfeta of years, stretching dimly away, 
we but look, and a vision behold— 

Like some magical picture toe sunset reveals with 
its colors of crimson and gold— 

All sufficed with the glow of the hearth’s ruddy 
blaze, from beneath the gay ** nfistletoe bongh,’' 
There are factt that bi^d: into smiles as divinelj as 
any that b<|am on ms now. 

WMIe toe OM Year depar^i^ strides ghodrlike 
along toe ,hflfa that are dark with the 
Monn^ 

To toe Hew toe 'Iwave m filled to toe brim, 

and toe play ei aSeetom m warm: 

Locdc &mm more—as toe^niaaded^xro^ rea^ieazs, 
in her foc^stops we wekmne a toaia 
Of Mr women, whose €y» are. as Wght as toe gem 
that has ent toeir dear names m. toe pane^ 

From toe canvas of Tandyke and Kneler that hai^ 
on toe old-feahioned wainseoted wad, 
lately ladi^ the favored of poets, look down on 
me guests and the revel and aE; 

But torir beauty, tom^ wedded to el^xitient vmrse, 
and too^h render^ umnortal Art, 


* Upi» the wtilifrvp'pnes si Brmadcm, im dimes Blvear, lue 
imsoriiioi toe mmt&A eat wito & lioK of mmsy of 

thoce who lave emuej^MoU 41^ Cfachteas partlM. of 

tost hoepitahia Bsatom In jesrs gone by. 


Yet onttoines not the b«iitj that breathing below, 
in a nMMnent takes captii’e the heart. 

Many winters have since frc«ted over tottc pane* 
with the tracery-work of the rime. 

Many Aprils have brought back the birds to the 
lawn from some far-away tropical clime— 

Bat the gnests of tlie sitason, alas! where are they I 
some the shores of the stranger have trcwl, 

And some names have been long ngo carved on the 
i^ne, where they sweetly rest under the sod 

How uncertain the record! the hand of a child, m 
its innocent unawaret, 

May, at any time, luekle^ly shatter the pane, and 
tom cancel the story it bears: 

Still a portion, at least, shall uninjured remain— 
unto trustier tablets consigned— 

The fond names that survive in the memory of friend 
who yet linger a seai^n behind 

EeeoHeet, oh young soul, with ambition ins|Mred!— 
let the moral be read as we paw— 

Beoollect the illnaory tablets of fame have been ever 
as brittle as glass: 

Oh then be not content with the name there inserib- 
e^L—for as well may you trace it in dust,— 
But resolve to record it where long it shall stand, ia 
the hearts of the good and the just I 


A PICTTTKSL 

Across the narrow dusty street 
I see at early dawn, 

A little girl with glancing feet. 

As agile as the town. 

An hour or so and forth she goes. 

The school she brightly seeks. 

She carries in her hand a roee 
And two upon her cheeks. 

The son mountsup the torrid Aj — 

The Ml for dinner rii^s— 

My Itole Mend, wito lasting eye, 
Comes gaily back and sings. 

The week wears off and Saturday, 

A welcome day, I ween. 

Gives time for girlish romp and play; 
How glad my pet is seen I 

But Sunday—in what satins great 
Hoes she not then appear 1 
King Solomon in all his state 
Wore no such pretty gear, 

I fiing her every day a kise. 

And one toe fiings to me: 

I know not truly when M to 
Bhe prettiest may be, 

IMBNOEm 

I ^w her move aiong toe mAe — 

The chancel lustres homed toe while— 
With bridal roees in her btor. 

Oh 1 Bcv^* eeemed toe half so Mr. 

A manly form stood by har side, 

We knw hiin worthy such a bride; 

And prayers went up to God above 
To bl«a them with immortal love, 

Tbe vow was said. I know not yet 
But eoroe were filled wito f<»d rcgyet: 

So much a part of us toe seemed 
To lose her ^uite we had not dreamed. 

like toe “ Mr Inez ” loved, tressed. 

She went into toe di^aat w«t^ 

And while one heart wito joy flowed o*€ff^ 
like bar toe sadsdeaed many more. 
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Luc!j, tlioftgli far fmm 

Tliy gentle spirit ffjkk its wing. 

We offer now for him end tlice 

A tmrfml Ben^kite I 

**Mr. ThompiOB hm written a nitinber of 
iM:jcmsioiisl poems, and lias made nameroas con- 
trikations to leading literary i^riodicals in 
America and Enro|ie. These fn^tive pieces in 
prose and verse have never been gathered into 
a volume. The following poents have been pnb- 
Ikbed in pamphlet fonn: Virginia^ A Poem. 
read before the Fhi lieta Kappa Society, Alpha 
Chapter, William and Mary College; Patrhthsm. 
A Fmm, read before the Annual Convention of 
the Delta Kappa Epsilon Societies, at Washing- 
ton, I>. C. ; an Ema^ in Rhyme, read be¬ 

fore the Literary Societies of Columbian College, 
Washington, D. C.; Inmqnratmn Ofh. read at 
the Unveiling of CrawforiFs Equestrian Statue 
of W asbington, at Kichmond, Va.; and A Poem, 
read before the Society of Alumni of the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia. 

Mr. Thompson m^as editor of The Record, *‘a 
short-lived Confederate weekly, commenced 
during IBltS, in Richmond; and he was, during 
its existence, the Richmond correspondent of 
The Index, the Confederate organ in Rich¬ 
mond.”*^ A numher of his poetic writings at 
that date were reprinted in Simms s War Poetry 
of the South. On account of the failure of his 
health, Mr. Thompson visited Europe, and lived 
some thirty months in England, wTiere he con¬ 
tributed to Blackwood's Magazine, Punch, 
London Society, The Owl, and other journals, 
besides writing for The Standard, 1864-6. He 
has since been engaged on the editorial staff of 
the Kew York Evening Post. Another failure 
of his health in the spring of 187S, led him to 
visit Denver, Colorado Territory, in the hope of 
benefit fi*om its climate. He died in Kew York 
city, April BO, 18T3. 

GEOEGE H. BOKKR. 

Ceoege Henet Bokeeis a native of Philadelphia, 
whms he was bom in the year 1824. In 1841 



he was gra<]uate<l at Fa^an Hall, Princeton, and 
after a tour in Europe returned to Philadelphia, 
where he has since resided. 


^ ftoC Jam« D.„d. 


In 1847 lie publishe 1 The Lemm ef Life and 
other Poems ; and lu 1848, Cahynos^o, tragedy. 
This was received with favor, and in Afril, of 
the following year, acted with success at iSadiers’ 
Wcdls Theatre, -London. The scene is lu:d in 
Sj>a!n, the inteiwt turns upon the hostile feeling 
between the S|«nlfch and Moorish rac^. 

Mr. Boker’s second trage<Iy, Anm BoIeyTi^ was 
socm after published and produced upon the stage. 

He has since written Jle Betrottud^ Leonor de 
Otisman^ and a ccmedj, AU (he World a Md^ 
all of which have been produced with success. 

He bas also contributed several poetical com¬ 
positions i)f merit to the jiiriodicals of the day. 

Mr. Boker has widely av(>ide<l, in his dramatic 
coiiipositioii, the stilted peri(»ds of the classic, and 
the vagueness of the unacted ” drama. His 
jduys have the action befitting the st* ge, and the 
lini>h requisite for the closet. His blank verse is 
smooth, and his dialogue spirited and. coUoquiai. 

SHX BSLATH OF IK>SA ALDA—FBOM CALATJCOS. 

Calaynos. What wouidkt thou, Alda?—Cheer 
thee, love, hear up! 

JDoha Alda. Thy face is dim, I cannot see thine 
eyes: 

Kay, hide them not; they are my guiding star?— 
Have sorrow's drops thus Hotted out their light I 
Ihoii dost forgive me, love—thou'It think of me? 
Thimlt not speak harthly, when I’m ’neath the 
eartli ? 

Thou’lt love my memory, for what once I was ? 
Calaynos. Yes, though I live till doom. 

Bona Alda. 0 happiness I 

Come closer—this thy hand ? Have mercy, heaven 1 
Yes, press me closer—close—I do r.ot feeh— 
Calaynos. 0 God of mercy, spare! 

Bona Alda. A sunny day— 

Oh !— {Shefaints.') 

Calayfios. Bear her in—I am as calm as 

ice. 

Come when she wakes —I cannot see her thus. 

l£xeunt Oliveb and servants, hearing EoSa Alda. 
"Tis better so;—but then the thoughts come back 
Cf the young bride I welcomed at the gate.— 

I kissed her, yes, I kissed her—w’as it there ? 

Yes, ves, I kissed her there, and in the chapel— 
The dimly lighted chapel.—I see it all I 
Here was old Hubert, there stood Oliver— 

The priest, the bridesmaids, groomsmen—-every 
face; « 

All the retainers that around us thronged, 

Smiling for joy, with ribands in their caps.— 

And shall they all, all follow her black pall. 

With weeping eyes and doleful, sullen weeds ? 

For they sill loye her:—Oh, she was so kind. 

So kind and gentle, when they stood, in need; 

And never checked them, if they murmured at her. 
But found excuses for their discontent.— 

They’ll miss her: for her path was like an angel’s. 
And every place seemed holier where she came, 

Ah me, ah me! I would this b'fe were past I 
Stay, love, watch o’er me; I will join thee soon. 

[A crywiiMn, 

So quickly gone! And ere I said farewell I 

lUztshes to ike door. 

(Ee-mier Olitee.) 

Oliver. My lord— 

Oedaynos. Yes, yes, she’s dead —1 will go in. 

Oliver. O, dreadful ending to a fearful night! 
This shock has shattered to the very root 
The strength of his great spirit Mournful night I 
And what will day brin^ forth ?—^but wo on wo. 

Ah, death may rest awhile, and hold his hand. 
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Havinf ^frtroyeil thii won^rwis 
And faffed A mind, wfe«»€ lightest tlionglit waa 
worth 

Tli#» concentrated being of a herd. 

Yet .4$al! the villain live who wrought thia wof— 
By lietiven I Bwmr, if my lowi kill him ntit, 
I,*tiiongh a pcfiolar and aimsed to anus*. 

Will Imnt liim down— mj^ slioald he course the 
earth. 

And slay him like a felon I 

If this k sin, let fiends snap at mj soul, 

B’lt I will do it! Lo, where eom^ mj lord. 

Beat down and witheresi, like a broken tree. 
Prostrate with too iniieh bearing. 

( C ALATjio®.) 

Catmyn^n. Oliver, 

I stole to me her; not a Mml was there, 

&ive an old crone that hiimnial a doleful tnne. 

And wiakeii her purblind eyes, o’erma with tenrs. 
O, b »T, I never knew I loved her so! 

I hell ray breath, and gnxed into her face— 

Ah, she was wondrous fair. She seemed to me. 

Just as Fve often seen her, fast asleep. 

When from mj studies eaatiouslj Fve stole. 

And bent above her, and drank np her breath, 
Sweet as a sleeping in&nt’s,—^Then perchance, 

Yet in her sleep, her si-ir^ e^es would ope. 

To close agaia behind thatr frtngy elonds. 

Ere I caught half their glory. Tbere’s no breath. 
There’s not a perfnnie oa her withered lips, 

Her eyes ope not, nor ever will agnia.— 

But tell me how she diel.—She suffered notf 

Olimn She scarcely woke from her first fainting 
here; 

Or if she diil, she gave no sign nor word. 

Awhile she mutterel, as if hwt in prayer; 

Some who stool close thought once they caught 
thj name; 

Bat grief had dolled my sense, I could not bear. 
Then she slid gently to a lethargy; 

And so she died—w© knew not when she went. 

Here is tibe papar which eonlains her 

story: 

I fain would clear her mmie, Imb think her wronged. 

lEmd*, 

O, double-dealing villain!—^Moor—bought her I 
Impious monster—^false beyond belief! 

Blit she is guilti^s—hear’st tlioa, Oliver! 

Nay, read; I cannot move thee as she can. 

[OiUTiai rewf#. 

He eallel me Moor.—^Tnie, true, I did her wrong: 
The sin is mine; I should have told her that 
I oily kept it btick to save her pain ; 

I feare 1 to lose respect by telling her. 

I see how he could heighten that grave wrong, 

And spur her nigh to marine® with his taunts. 

She fell, was WMele*, without life or reason— 

Why tigers spare inaninaated fiuins— 

So hire her off Tlieii lie €» K'©—O b»e I 
The guilt rfl mineu Why did I hi& my birth? 

Ah, wl» ^,<ma tell how soon ^e »eei of rib. 

Which we shori-ri^htei moftab think 'deri^yed. 
May sprout and bear, mad diake ite noxious Irait 
Upon our heads, when we ne*^ dream of ill; 

For nought that is can ever pa« away I 
Oliwer, And shall this villiiiii live! 

C&lamon. Ho, by ;toavenl 

Those fellows on the wall would haunt me then.— 

I hear your voices, mea of crime and Wood, 

Ring in mine ears^ and 1 obey tiie call 

How precious is the bM s which justice wielife, 

To chasten wrong, or a wrong to ri^tl 

\Prtmm, 

' Come fortii, fibm miiihier of bfoody dee^ 

That blaaed a €<»iet in the van of war. 


PrwBUring death to mm, and team to airth.— 

Pale, gkaraing tempter, when I cluteh thee thus, 
Hioii, of thj'^If, dfHt plead that muider’s right, 
And mnfc’st ro© half believe it luxury. 

Thy horrid edge h tliintlng for man’s gore. 

An 1 thou shalt drink it from the point to hilt— 

To horws, to hoT^e! the wi!'**^ior blood is up; 

The tiger spirit of my warlike rac?e 

Bums in my heart, and floods ray kindling Tciw.— 

Mount, Oliver, ere pity’s hand can hid© 

The bloody mi«<t that floftts before mine eyes— 

To horse, to horse! the M<Kir rid« forth to sky I 

** Mr. Boker collected his PIm/i and P<f€fM 
into two volumes in 1856. Besides those 
already mentionetl, these contained: Francesca 
Da Rimini, a Tragedy; The Widow’s Marriage, 
a Comedy; also, A Ballad of Sir John Frank- 
lin.Sonnets, etc. From 1861 to 1871 Mr. Boker 
was Secretary of the Union League, Philadel¬ 
phia, and did much by his In prose and 
verse, to nf)hold the cause of the Union. In 
1864 he published P^erm of the Whir, among 
whose pieces were: On Board the Cumberland; 
Battle of Lookout Monntain; The Black Regi¬ 
ment; and The Soldier’s Dirge, for Gen. Kear¬ 
ney. Konignmarh^ the Legend of the IJfmnds, 
find Other Fwme, appear^ in 1869, inclndii^ 
Our Heroic Themes, a poem read before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, in July, 1865. 

Mr. Boker was apjwinted Minister to Con¬ 
stantinople in 1872. On his arrival in that city, 
he wa.s ma^le an honorary member of the Greek 
Syllagos, a literary society that bestows its dis¬ 
tinctions only on foreigners of high reputatioii 
in literature. • 

^TOB BALLAB OF ©IB’JOBjr FltAJFKIJEIf. 

Tike ice waw tere, tli« im wm tliem, 

TIktt iee wm al! —€©wexb©x. 

O, whither sail you. Sir John Franklin? 

Cried a whaler in Baffin's Bay. 

To know if between the land and the pole 
I may find a broad sea-way. 

I charge you back. Sir John Franklin, 

As you would live and thrive; 

For between the land and the frozen pole 
Ho man may sail alive. 

But lightly laughed the stout Sir John, 

And spoke unto his men : 

Half England is wrong, if he be right; 

Bear off to westward then. 

O, whither sail you, brave En^ishman? 

Cried the-little Esquimaux. 

Between your land and the polar star 
Mj go^ly vessels go. 

Come down, if you would journey there. 

The little Indian said; 

And change your cloth for fur clothing. 

Your vessel for a sled. 

But lightly laughed the stout Sir John, 

And the crew laughed with him too: — 

A sailor to change from ship to sled, 

I ween, were something new! 

All through the long, long polar day, 

The lyessels westward sp^ ; 

And wherever the sail of Sir John was blown, 
The ice gave way and fied. 
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GaTe way witii mmj a holkw graaa. 

And Willi many a turly rmr^ 

But ifc laauTiiiared amd threatened on rrery aide, 
Aaii clesed wkere he eailed before. 

Ho! see ye not, my merry men. 

The briwid aai open »em ? 

Bethink y© wlml the whaler said. 

Think of the little Indian's sled! 

The erew langhed out in glee- 

EIt John, Sir John, *tls bitter cold. 

The send drites on the breeze. 

The ice comes looming from the north. 

The rery sunbeams freeze. 

Bright summer g«»», dark winter comes — 

We cannot rule the year; 

Bat long ere snamer^s snn goes down. 

On yonder sea we 11 steer. 

The dripping ieehergs dipped and rose. 

And floundered down the gale; 

The ships were staid, the yards were mann'ed. 
And furled ike nseless sail. 

The «i»mer^s gone, the winter’s com©— 

We Mill not on yonder sea: 

Why mil we not. Sir John Franklin T— 

A eilexit mm was he. 

The saminer goes, the winter comes— 

We ^niie4 rule the year: 

I ween, we cannot rule the ways. 

Sir John, wherein we’d steer. 

The cruel ice came floating on, 

And cl<»ed beneath the lee. 

Till the ihlckeniiig waters dashed no more; 
'Twas ice aroand, behind, before — 

IIj Gol! there is no sea! 

What think you of the whaler now? 

What of the Esquimaux ? 

A sled were better than a ship. 

To cruise through ice and snow. 

Bown sank the baleful crimson sun, 

The northern light came out. 

And glared upon the ice-bound ships, 

And shook its spears about. 

The snow came down, storm breeding storm. 
And on the decks was laid, ' 

Till the weary sailor, sick at heart. 

Bank down beside his spade. 

Sir John, the night is black and long. 

The hiwing wind is bleak. 

The hard, green ice as strong as death:— 

I prithee, Captain, speak ! 

The night is neither bright nor short. 

The singing breeze is cold, 

The ice is not so strong as hope—** 

The heart of man is bold t 

What hope can scale this icy wall. 

High OTer the main iag-staF? 

Above the ridges the wolf and bear 
Itook down, with a patient, settled stare. 

Look down on ns and laugh. 

The summer went, the winter came— 

We could not rule the year; 

But summer will melt the ice again. 

And opep a path to the sunny main. 

Whereon our ships shall steer. # 

The winter went, the summer went, * 

The winter came around ; 


But the hard, green fee was strong as death, 

And the voice of hope sank to a breath. 

Yet caught at every sound. 

Hark! heard you not the noise of guns? — 
And there, and there, again? 

’Tis some uneasy iceberg’s roar, 

As he turns in the frozen main. 

Hurra! hurra! the Esquimaux 
Across the ice-fields steal: 

God give them grace for their charity! — 

Ye pray for the silly seal. 

Sir John, where are the English fields. 

And where are the English trees. 

And where are the little English flowers 
That open in tb© breeze ? 

Be still, be still, my brave sailors! 

You shall see the fields again, 

And smell the scent of the opening flowers, 
The grass, and the waving graim. 

O! when shall I see my curphMt child ? 

My Mary waits for me. 

01 when shall I see my old mother. 

And pray at her trembling knee ? 

Be still, be still, my brave sailors ! 

Think not such thoughts again. 

But a tear froze slowly on his cheek; 

He thought of Lady Jane. 

Ah! bitter, bitter grows the cold. 

The ice grows more and more; 

More settled stare the wolf and bear. 

More patient than before. 

O! think you, good Sir John Franklin, 

We’ll ever see the land? 

’Twas cruel to send us here to starve, 
IVithout a helping hand. 

’Twas cruel. Sir John, to send us here. 

So far from help or home. 

To starve and freeze on this lonely sea: 

I ween, the Lords of the Admiralty 
Would rather send than come. 

O! whether we starve to death alone, 

Or sail to our own country. 

We have done what man has never done — 

The truth is founded, the secret won — 

We passed the Northern Sea! 

**THE BUACK RBGIMEJTT. 

Port Hadson, May 27,1863. 

Bark as the clouds of even. 

Ranked in the western heaven, 

Waiting the breath that lifts 
All the dread mass, and drifts 
Tempest and falling brand 
Over a ruined land; — 

So still and orderly. 

Arm to arm, knee to knee. 

Waiting the great event. 

Stands the black regiment, 

Bown the long dusty line 
Teetji gleam and eyeballs shine; 

And the bright bayonet, 

Bristling and firmly set. 

Flashed with a purpose grand. 

Long ere the sharp command 
Of the fierce rolling drum 
Told them their time had come. 

Told them what work was sent 
For the black regiment. 
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* N«riw/* tLe llaf-««i»rpi»aiit cried, 
an«i feci! betide. 

Let ihe whole nation lee 

If we are lit to be 

Fr«*e in this land; or bound 

Down, like the wbininjff feoiind,— 

Bound with red 8tripe«i of pain 
In mir old chains again!’" 

O, wliat a sfeowt there went 
From the black regiment! 

‘‘ riiarge !’* Trump and drum awoke, 
Onward the bondnaen broke; 

Bijonet and sabre-stroke 
Vainlj opposed I heir rnsfe. 

Throiigli the wild battle’s crnsli, 

"With but one tfeoiigbt aflusfe, 

BriTing* their lords like ebaC 
In the gun’s months tfeej laugh; 

Or at the slippery brands 
Leaping with open bands, 

Down they tear man and horse, 

Down in their awful course; 

Trampling with bloody heel 
Orer the crashing steel. 

All their eyes forward bent, 

Bushed the black regiment. 

Freedom f* their battle-cry,— 

“ Freedom ! or leave to die I” 

Ah I and they meant the word. 

Not as with us ’tis heard, 

Not a mere party shout: 

They gave their spirits out; 

Trusted the end to God, 

And on the gory sod 
Boiled in triumphant blood. 

Ghid to strike one free blow, 

Whether for weal or woe; 

Glad to breathe one free breath. 

Though on the lips of death. 

Fraying—alas! in vain! — 

That they might fall again. 

So they could once more see 
Thai burst to liberty! 

This was what ** freedom ” lent 
To the black regiment. 

Hundreds on hundreds fell; 

But they are resting well; 

Scourges and shackles strong 
Never shall do them wrong. 

O, to the living few. 

Soldiers, be just and tme! 

Hail them as comrades tried; 

Fight with them side by side; 

Never, in field or tent. 

Scorn the black r^meat I 

•♦wiiwn Foa A 
M HesMTir ^ jPM§p 

Oose his eyes; his work is done! 

What to him is friend or focmaii, 

Bise of moon, or set of snn, 

Hand of man, or kiss of woman ? 

Lay him low, lay him low. 

In the clover or the snow! 

What cares het he cannot know: 

Lay him low! 

As man may, he fonght his fight. 

Proved his truth by his endeavor; 

Let him sleep in solemn night. 

Sleep forever and forever. 
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Lay him low, lay him low. 

In the clover or the snow! 

Whaf cares he? he cannot know: 

Lay him low! 

Fold him in his country’s stars. 

Roll the drum and fire the volleyl 
What to him are all our wars, 

What but death bemocking folly? 

Lay him low, lay him low, 

In the clover or the snow! 

What cares he ? be cannot know: 

Lay him low! 

Leave him to God’s watching eye. 

Trust him to the hand that made him. 
Mortal love weej>a idly by : 

Got! alone has power to aid him. 

Lay him low, lay him low. 

In the clover or the snow! 

What cares he ? he cannot know: 

Lay him low! 

iwjorKss. 

If I do no more than this, 

Z do something grand, I wis. 

If 1 do no more than slumber 
Where these locust-blossoms cumber 
Tbe young grass, while in and out 
Voyage the humming bees about; 

And tbe fields of new-turned land, 

In long brown waves on every hand, 

Mix thrir strong life-giving smell 
With the;violets of the dell. 

Till I, half drunk with country gladness, 

Forget the moody city-sadness; — 

If I do no more than gaze. 

Through the fiimsy spring-tide haze. 

Far into the sapphire deeps. 

Where white cloud after white cloud creeps; 

Clr watch the triumph of the sun. 

When his western stand is won. 

And crimson stain and golden bar 
Are drawn across the evening-star; 

And slowly broaden on my sight 
The glories of the deeper night. 

Till I, o’ertaken with boding sorrow. 

Shrink from inevitable to-morrow; 

If I do no more than look 
Into that dark and awful book 
Which, like a prophet’s fatal scroll, 

Lies open in my deathless soul; 

Whose pictured Joy and pictured woe 
Mean more than any man may know; 

Close secret^ hidden in dmth and birth, 

Befiex and prophecy of earth; 

With earth’s sweet sounds and scented bloonls, 
Its splendors and its solemn glooms. 

All things the senses care about. 

As clear within us as without; 

As if from m creation grew 

In mm& strange way, we one time knew: — 

If I do no more than this, 

I do something grand, I wis. 

BATAEB TAYLOR. 

Bayar© Taylor is th© son of a PeniKylvMiia 
femter, it descendant of tlm first emigrafcn wi& 
Perm, tod was bora January 11, 1825, in the vil- 
of Kermett S'lnara, Chester c»nntj, in Hnit 
state. He received a eonntry education, and at 
the age of seventeen beoame an apprentice in a 
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printinp-olHce in lfefttclie«»ter. He employed his 
MiiiiWd leisure in k^aniing l4itin and Frenyh, and 
writing Terees which were cordiallj received^by 
Wiirw and Griswold, then conducting the New 
Y'ork Mirror and Graham’s M^igazino. The suc¬ 
cess of these led him to collect the j>oeins in a vo¬ 
lume In 1&44, entitled Xlmena, with tlie object of 
gaining reputation enoiigh to secure emploTTnent 
as a contributor to some of the Icadlr^g newspa- 
TCns, while he was making a tour in Europe w^hich 
he projected. He socceede*! in his oljcct, pnn 
curing from Mr. Chandler of the Philadelphia 
United States Gazette, and from Mr. Patterson 
of the Satiinlay Evening Post, an advance of a 
hundredl dollars for letters to be written abroad, 
and with this, in addition to forty dollars for 
mnne poems in Graham’s Magazine, he started on 


In this new journey he proceeded to Egypt by 
way of England, the Rhine, Vienna, and Trieste, 
reaching Cairo early in Koveral>er. lie iinme .’- 
ately proceeded to Central Africa, and after pas-^ing 
through Egypt, Nubia, Ethiopia, and Soudan, to 
the kingdom of the Shillook negroes on the M’liite 
Nile, reached Cairo again in April, 1852, having 
made a journey of almnt four thou-^and milas in 
the interior of Africi. He then made the tour of 
Palestine and Syria, extending his journey north¬ 
wards to Antioch and Aleppo, and thence by 
way of Tarsus, the defiles of the Taurus, Konieh 
(Tconium), the forests of Phrygia, and the Bithy- 
n:an Olympus to Constantinople, where he arrived 
about the middle of July. Alter a month’s stay he 
sailed for Malta and Sicily, reaching the foot of 
i Mount AEtna in time to witness the first outbreak 
j of the eruption of 18d2. Thence he passed to 
Italy, the Tyrol, Germany, mi. England. In Oc- 







his European tour. With some further "remit¬ 
tances from home he was enabled to make the 
tour of England, Scotland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, and France, during a journey of two years, 
his expenses for the time being but five hundred 
dollars. How this was accomplished by the fru¬ 
gal pe<lestri«m was told in Ms account of the tour 
on his return in 1846, when he published his 
lie next engaged in the editing 
and publication of a newspaper at Phcenixville, 
Pa,, to which he gave his labors for a year with 
an unprofitable pecuniary result. At the close 
of 1847 he came to New York to prosecute Ms 
career of authorehip, wrote for the Literary World, 
and in February, 1848, secured a position as a 
permanent writer for the Tribune, shortly after 
publishing his volume of poems, Rhyrrm of Tror 
rel. The next year he became proprietor of a 
share of the paper and one of its associate editors. 
His literary labors have been since connected 
with that joumaL He visited California in 1849, 
and returned by way of Mexico in 1850, writing 
letters for tlie Tribune, which he revised and col¬ 
lected in the volumes, El Eorado^ or Adventures 
in the Path of Empire, In the summer of 1851 
he set out on a protracted tour in the East, leav¬ 
ing a third volume of poems with Ms publisher, 
A Booh of Romances^ Lyrics^ and Bongs, 


tober he took a new departure from England for 
Gibraltar, spent a month in the sooth of Spain, 
and proceed by the overiancl route to Bombay. 
He set out on the 4th of January, 1853, and after 
a tour of twenty-two hundred miles in tlie inte¬ 
rior of India, reached Calcutta on the 22<1 <»f 
February. lie there embarked for Hong Ivong. 
by way of Penang and Singapore. S(»on after 
j his arrival in China lie was attached to tlie Ame¬ 
rican legation, and ace<vmpaTned the minister, Co¬ 
lonel }klarduill, to Shanghai, where he remained 
two months. On the ankml of Commodore Per¬ 
ry’s squadron he entered the naval service for 
the purpose of accompanying it to Japan. He 
i left on the 17th of May, and after visiting and ex- 
I ploring the Loo Choo and Bonin Islands, arrived 
i in the bay of Yedo on the 8th of July. The ex- 
: pedition to which he was attached, remained there 
i nine days engaged with the ceremonials of deli- 
j vering the President’s letter, and then returned 
to Loo Choo and China. Taylor then spent a 
month in Macao and Canton, and sailed for New 
Y'ork on the 9th of September. After a vo^mge 
of one hundred and one days, during which the 
vessel touched at Angier in Java, and St. Helena, 
he reached New Y'ork on the 20th of December, 
1853, after an absence of two years and four 
months, having accomplished upwards of fifty 
thousand miles of travel. His letters, describing 
the jonmey, were all this while published in the 
Tribune. In their enlarged and improved fonn 
they furnish material for several series of volumes. 

The characteristics of Mr. Taylor’s writings are, 
in his poems, ease of expression, with a careful 
selection of poetic capabilities, a full, animated 
style, with a growing attention to art and conden¬ 
sation. Ilis prose is equable and clear, in the 
flowing style; the narrative of a genial, healthy 
observer of the many manners of the world which 
he has seen in the most remarkable portions of 
its four quarters. 

In person he is above the ordinary height, 
manly and robust, with a quick, resolute way of 
carrying out Ms plans with courage and inde¬ 
pendence ; and with great energy and persever¬ 
ance, he combines a happy natural temperament 
and benevolence. 

BEDOUIN SONG. 

From the Desert I come to thee 
On a stallion shod with fire; 
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Arifl tlie wiinli are left 'bphiiKl | 

In tlie of iht <les*ire. ' 

Uiiilertliy window 1 ifeiinl, 

And the midiiight my cryj 
I Iftve ihte, I love but 

IVitli & love tliiit s^b«li I fit die 
Till the sun glows cold, 

And the atiira are o!«b 
And the Ica^ es of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 

Lo#.k from thy wiridow and lee 
y.j pu-bio!! and my pain; 

I lie on the sarsdis below. 

Ami I faint in tliy disdain. 

Let the night-winds toueh thy brow 
With the beat of my buridi g sigh, 

And melt thee to bear the vow 

Of a love that shall not die : 

Till the sun grows cold, 

And tbe stars are cld. 

And tbe l^^aves of tbe Judgment 
Book unfold I 

}.fy steps are nightly driven, 

By the fever in my breast. 

To hear from tbj latliee breathed 
Tbe word that stmll give roe rest 
Open tbe door of tby heart, 

And ope® tby ebarober door. 

And my Liases shall teach thy lips 
Tbe love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old. 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 

XlLIMA?ri>JAaO. 

Hail to thee, monarch of African mountains, 

Remote, inaccessible, silerit, and lone— 

"Who, from tbe heart of the tropical fervors, 
liftest to heaven thine alien snowas, 

Feeding for ever the fountains that make thee 
Father of JSiIe and Creator of Egypt! 

Tbe years of tbe world are engrave*! on tby forAead; 
Time's morning blushed red on th j first-fallen snows • 
Yet lost in tbe wilderness, nameless, unnoted. 

Of man unbeludden, thou wert not till now. 
Knowledge alone is the beirg of Kature, 

Givi .g a soul to her manifold features, 
lighting through paths of tbe primitive darkue® 

The footstcf^ of Truth and tbe vision of Song. 
Knowledge has born thee anew to Creation, 

And loTig-lMdffied Hme at tby b^tism rejoices. 

Take, then, a name, and be filled with existence. 

Yea, be exultant in sovereign glory, 

"While from the hand of the wandmug poet 
Dro|» the first garland of song at thj feet. 

Floating alone, oa ft« flood df thy makiiig, 

Throrgh Africa's riiawse, aad flre^ 

Lo! ill ray ifee the eaehaatesr, 

I dip frwoa tfee waters a muffed, mirror. 

And thou art revealed to ray wrifled vision. 

I see thee, supreiiie in the raiit of Ay eo-Hiates, 
Standing alone 'twixt Ae Earth a«id Ae Heavens, 
Heir of the Sunset and Herald of Morn. 

Zone above zone, to thy shoulders df granite. 

The climates of Earth are displayed, as an pidex. 
Giving the scope of tbe Book of Creation, 

There, in the gorges that widen, descending 
From cloud and from cold into summer eternal. 

Gather the Ar«ds of the ice-gendared foomtainfl— 
Gather to riotous torrents of crystal. 

And, giving each sh'dvy reee» where they dally 

The blooms of the Ko'fA and its evergr^ja 

Leap to Ae kad of Ae Mon and lotus I * 


There, in Ae wonrlering ^rs of tbe Tropfes 
Shivers the Asfieii, istill dreaniii g of cold: 

There stretches Ac Oak, from the loftiest ledges, 
His anus to the fer-away larMb of lii» broTiem, 

And the Pine-tree down on bii rival, the Falno. 

Bfithed in tbe ten lerest pniyde of di^ance, 

Tinted a id shalowe 1 by f^ncils of air. 

Thy b itticin ^ its h ing a er the slopes a.id tbe for«ts. 
Seats of the Go B in the liraitlesi ether, 

Loouifig subdiiiely aloft a id afar. 

I Above the n, like 'fol is of imfierial ermine, 
i Sparkle the snow-fields thnt furrow thy foreb«id— 
Desolate red n*, iaa.'ee^sible, silent, 

Cliasim an I caverns where Day is a strarjger, 
Garners wlie.-e storeth his treasures the Thu-ider, 
The ligiitning his falchioa, his arrows the Hail! 

Soveregn Mnuntain, Ay brothers give welcome: 
'Hiey, the baptize I and the erwued of ages, 
Watch-towers of Cl> itineats, altars of Earth, 
Welco-ne tiice now to their mighty assembly. 

M >nt Blane, in the roar of his mad avalanches, 

H'dls thy aicession; ®ii|>erb Orizaba, 

Belted with be^cli and eosandallel with palm ; 
Chiruboraw, the lord of the r^ious of noonday;— 
Mi.jgle their so'i.ids in magnificent chorus 
Witn greeting aug ist fro u the Pillars of Heaven 
Wao, in the urns of t le Indian Ga tges 
Filters Ae sno vs of their sajred doniiido is, 
Gamarked with a footprint, uaseeu but of GoL 

LOi unto each is tbe seal of his lordship, 
ifor questioned the right that his majesty giveA: 
Each in his awful supremacy forces 
Worship and reverence, wonder and joy. 

Absolute all, yet in dignity varied, 

None has a claim to the honors of story. 

Or Ae superior splentiors of song, 

Greiner than Aon, in Ay mystery mantled^ 

Tliou, the sole raonareh of African mountain^ 

Fifths of Nile and Crmtrar of Egypt I 

Mr. Taylor’s journeys in the East, previously 
noticed, furnished tbe material for several books 
of travel, published on his return: A Journey 
to Central Africa ; The Landeof the Snnuen^ or 
Pictures of Palestine^ Asia Minor^ Sicily^ and 
Spain; and A Visit to India^ China, and Japan, 
These volumes were succeeded, in 1858, by 
Northern Travel^ Summer arid Winter Pictures 
of Smedm^ Denmark, and Laplaial^ a narrative 
of a Journey in the countries named, performed 
in the winter of 1856-7. Mr. Taylor has also 
publishedi TramU in Grmm and Rm»ia, with an 
Mmersiem to (h^Me. The siieww of these works 
was iniinediate. Tli© writer’s talent at descrip- 
Hon, Ao mB& and cultivation of his style, his 
mMiIy views;, and a certain disposition to be 
pl^s^ wMeh rendered him an unprejudiced 
O'bserver of what he saw, received the favor of 
the public, and edition after edition was called 
for of the works we have enumerated. As a 
consequence of his popularity in this defmrte 
meat of writing, Mr. Taylor was, in 1856, ciled 
upon to edit a Cyclopedia of Modem IVmel, m 
octavo volume, publish^ in Cincinnati, and 
which has had a wide circulation. In 1862, Mr. 
Taylor was appointed Secretary of Legation to 
Kn®la, while Mr. Cameron was Minister in Aat 
country. On his retirement from Ae office, Ae 
ensuing year, he puhliAed Mamnah Tkurstim, a 
J^ory of American Life, which was succeeded, 
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in 1865^ by J^hn F&rtMnm^rt^tedhy 

Einmlf. Tliesa works tre original in tjieij 
material and treatment; the characters and inci- j 
dents are clrawii from the writer’s ol^servation ^ 
and exfierience; they exhibit ttiw’u and country 
life in AVinerict, with the opinions and ideas of - 
the day, and are pervaded by a healthy natural 
sentiment. Mr. Taylor has also published several 
new volumes of poetry: P^erm of the Orient; 
Poems of Home and Travel; and The Poetf 
Jminmi A general collection of his 

Poeikul Works was published in 1865. 

**Mr. Tayfor has since added the tenth and 
eleventh vofiimes to his books of travel Colo- 
rmh^ a Sommer Trip^ 1867; and Py-Maps of 
Europe^ 1H61^, a series of observations and ^ex¬ 
periences in remote districts not usually visited 
by tourists. In the preface to the latter he gives 
an interesting sketch of the manner in which 
his prolonged wanderings gradually develop^ 
their claims on his time, in the line of jonmalistie 
duties, and declared that, as he finds his active 
interest in new scenes abating, and other depart- 
nients of literature demaindiiig attention, he do^ 
not expect to add another to their number. The 
St^ of Kenneti; m Taie of Jmerimn Life 
In the |K»t-revo<liitionarjr days, a novel which 
some critics regard as his b^ picture of rural 
weaea, awjeared in ISSi. It was followed, in 
im%hjJomphmmdhu Friend: aStorp of Penn- 
gfimnm; and two years later by Brnuty and 
BemK a series of magazine st<>rks. 

Four volumes of poems were also published: 
The PietHre rf SK John, b, poem of artist life, 
dedicated tf> the brethren with whom its author 
had once hoj>ed to be accorded brotherhood, 
1866; The Jlilltd of Ahraham Lincoln, 1869; 
The Miisqoe of the Gods, 1872 —the latter, 
to quote a friendly critic, ‘‘■an attempt to illus¬ 
trate the problem of primeval Being, to explore 
the secrets of the fntinite and Absolute, to sound 
the fathomless depths of the universe and of 
God”—and Pm: A Pmtornl of Forway, in 
18TS, dedicated to the poet Whittier. 

Perhaps, however, the single work that will 
best perpetuate the literary reputation of Mr. 
Taylor appeared in 1871: Fan»t, a Tragedy hy 
Johann Wolfgang ton Goethe ; The First. Part 
Tramlatid.. in the Original Metres, Y ol. I., 1871; 
The Second Part, Vol. II., 1871. A version of 
Alirwf in the original metres, had been a cherished 
design with him years before the appearance of 
the First Fart translated by that poetic scholar, 
Rev. Charles T. Brooks, in 1856; and the excel¬ 
lence of the latter merely postponed its achieve¬ 
ment The work as completed has been ac¬ 
cepted as the best representation of the Gennan 
master in the English tongue. ‘‘ The tones of 
Goethe's lyre are echoed in the same sweet and 
sublime music which he drew from its har¬ 
monious chords. Not only the mighty thonghts 
of the inspired artist, but the subtle melodies 
of his verse are clothed in fonns that corre¬ 
spond to the rhythmical proportions in which 
they took shape in the spontaneous outflowing 
of Ms genius. . , . Apart from the merit of this 
translation as an exhibition of the original, it 
may be said to add to the poetical treasures of 


English literature as a poem of singular beauty 
and power of versitication." * 

In the year following Mr. Taylor assumed the 
editorship of the Jflmtrnted Lihrainj of Trarely 
Exploration, and Adrmtvre, a series of duo¬ 
decimo volumes containing a connected com¬ 
pilation of what is known of the various lands 
and races. Jitpan in onr Pay^Trureh in xirahia, 
Travels in South Africa, and Trareh in the Lake 
Peg ion of Central Africa, have already appeared. 

«%HE FIRST LITERARY WORK — FROit JOHX UODFRET’S 
FORT U SIRS. 

On reaching ihe attic I went info Swansford’s 
room for a little chat, before going to bed. He 
was highly excited. He looked up at the litho¬ 
graphs of Mendelssohn and Beethoven, shook his 
fist, and cried, “Oh, you grand old Trojans, did 
you ever have to endure what I have ? I don’t 
believe it I You had those around who knew what 
you were, and what your art is, but I,—here, 
Godfrey! This is the insane, idiotic stuff that 
people go into emlasies about.” 

He sat down to the piano, played a hideous, 
flashy accompaniment, and sang, with extravagant 
voice and gesture, one of the sentimental songs to 
which we had been treated. I threw myself back 
on his bed, in convulsions of laughter. 

“Mj words are poor enough,” he continued, 
“ but what do you say to these: — 

“ ‘Wb<*n hohollow hearts shall wear a mask, 

Twill brtsak your own to see-he-hee,* 

In such a ino-lioment, I but ask 
That you'll rememlter — that you’ll re-XEM-ber 
—you ’ll re—ME-UE-HEM—be-e-e-r me! ’ 

— oh, and the young ladies turn up their eyes 
like ducks in a thunder-storm at that, and have 
no ear for the splendid passion of ‘Adelaida’! 
It’s enough to make one despise the human race. 
I could grind out such stuff by the bushel; why 
not take my revenge on the fools in this way ? 
Why not give them the absurdest satire, which 
they shall suck do wn as pure sentiment t I’ll laugh 
at them, and they’ll pay me for it I Come God¬ 
frey, give me some nonsense which will pass for a 
fashionable song; I’m in the humor for a bit of 
deviltry to-night.” 

“ Agreed I ” I cried, springing from the bed. I 
eagerly caught at the idea, for it seemed like a 
personal discharge of my petty spite against Miss 
Levi, I took a pencil and the back of a music- 
sheet, and, as sense was not material to the com¬ 
position, in a short time produced the following: — 

** Away, my soul 1 This wi thered hand 
No more may sang of joy : 

The roses redden o’er the land 
Which autumn gales destroy; 

But when rny hopes shall shine as fair 
As bowel's beneath the hill, 

I ’ll bid the tempest hear my prayer, 

And dream you love me still I 

“The sky is dark: no stars intrude 
To bind the brow of day. 

Oh, why should love, so wildly wooed 
3^fuse to turn away? 

The lark is loud, the wind is high. 

And Fate must have her will: 

Ah, nought is left me but to die, 

And dream, you love me still 1 ” 

“ The very thing!” exclaimed Swnnsford, wiping 
away tears of the laughter which had twice inter¬ 
rupted my reading. “I’ve got the melody; give 

♦New York Weekly Tribune, June 7,1871. See also The 
Nation, March 23,1S71. 
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me the candle, and we 11 kaTC the whole perform¬ 
ance.’* 

He saog it over and orer with the parest, most 
rollicking relish, introducing each time new and 
fentasiic ornanieiita, iinsi! the force of bnrlestjne 
could no farther go. Mj intense enjojineiii of the 
fun kept up his inspiration, and the melody, with 
its preposterous accompaniment, was fairly written 
before our merry mood began to decline. The 
piece was entitled ** A Fashionable Song/’ and we 
decided that it should be offered to a publisher the 
Tery next day. 

It was late when I awoke, and in the practical 
reaction from the night's excitement I thought 
Tery little of the matter until the sound of Swans- 
ford's piano recalled it. He met me, smiling, as 
he said, "‘Our song is really not a bad thing of its 
kind, though the kind is low enough. But, of 
cour^e, we need never be known as the authors.” 

He put on his hat, and went out, with the manu¬ 
script in his hand. I accompanied him as far as 
the Park, in order to make a call, to which I did 
not attach any particular hope, (I had been too 
often disappointed for that!) but in fulhiment of 
a promise. Among the new acquaintances 1 had 
made at the Winch ball, was a Mr. Leltsom, who 
was acting as a law reporter for various daily pa¬ 
pers. In the emiim of a little conversation which. 
I had with him, I mentioned mj wish to obtain 
literary employment of some kind, and asked 
whether he knew of any vacancy. He informed 
me that reporting was the surest resource for a 
young man who was obliged to earn his living by 
his pen. Most of the prominent editors, he said, 
had begun life either as reporters or printers, and 
there could be no better school in which to make 
one’s talent ready and available. 

Something in Mr. Lettsom’s plainness, both of 
face and manner, inspired me with eonidenee in 
his judgment, and 1 eagerly accepted his invitation 
to call upon him at the oHoe of the J>ml^ Wmder^ 
where 1 hoped at least to hear somelhing that 
would put me on the right track. 

1 found him in the fourth story of the building, 
at a little desk in one corner of a room Idled with 
similar d^ks, at which other gentlemen were 
either writing or inspecting enormous files of 
newspapers. A large table in the centre of the 
room was covered with maps, dictionaries, and 
books of reference* There was not much conver¬ 
sation, except when a man with smutty hands, a 
paper cap on his head, and a newspaper tied around 
his waist, came in and said, Hurry up with that 
foreign news copy! It’s time the Extra was out I ’* 
To me the scene was both strange and imposing. 
This was the Ik^Iphic cave whence was uttered the 
dally oracular Voice, which guided so many thou¬ 
sands eff believing bniw; th^e were the attend¬ 
ant priest% who sai in the veiy adylum of the 
temple jperhaps asmsied in the 'ow^metion 
of the senleitcos of pow'cr. 

There was noHiiiig mracular almii Mr. liottmm. 
With his thin fiice, sandy eyebrows, and quiet 
voice, he was as ordinary a man in appearance as 
one will meet in a day’s travel. He seemed, and 
no doubt was, incapable of enthusiasm; but there 
wm a mixture of frankness, kindnese, and simple 
good-sense in him which atoned for the absence 
of any loftier facuEy. I had no claim whatever 
npcm his good offices; he scarcely knew more of 
me than my name, and had only asked me to step 
in to him at an hour when he should have a little 
leisure for talk. I was, therefore, quite overcome, 
when, after the fir^ greetings, he said, — 


’ I have been making inquiries this morning, at 
i the newspaper offices. It is a pity I did not meet 
you sooner, as the Anniversaries, when extra work 
ii always needed, are nearly over ; but there may 
' be a chance for you here. It depends uponyour- 
^ self, if Mr. Clarendon, the chief editor of the 
I W&mlrr^ is satisfied to try you. An insignificant 
I post, and poorly paid, at first, — but go are all be- 
! ginnings. So many young men come to the city 
with high expectations, that there would be no 
difficulty in getting any number of full-grown 
editors and critics, while the apprentices’ places 
are rarely in demand. I tell you this beforehand. 
We will now call on Mr. Clarendon.” 

Before I could recover my breath, we were in 
the sacred presence, in a small adjoining room, 
Mr. Clarendon sat at a library table, which rested 
on a countless array of drawers- He was writing 
rapidly on long, narrow slips of paper, which he 
numbered and transferred from his right to his 
leB hand as they were finished. He must have 
heard our entrance, but neither lifted his head 
nor noticed us in any way until Mr. Lettsom an¬ 
nounced, — 

“This is Mr. Godfrey, the young gentleman 
about whom I spoke to you this morning.” 

“ Very well, Lettsom,” — and the latter left the 
room. Mr. Clarendon bowed in an abstracted 
way. pointed with the top of his quill to a chair 
on the other side of the table, and resumed his 
writing. 

He was a man of middle age, good presence, and 
with an expression of penetration, shrewdness, 
and decision in his distinctly moulded features. 
His head was massive and finely formed; the hair, 
once light-brown, was now almost wholly gray, 
and the eyes of that rich golden-bronze tint whi^ 
Is as beautiful as it is rare. Although his franm 
was large, I was struck by the amallneas, white¬ 
ness, and symmetry of his hand. 

I took the seat indicated, and waited for him to 
spmk. He wrote half of one of his sli|^, and 
then, having apparently finished a paragraph, said, 
without looking up, — 

“ So, you want to try your hand at newspaper 
work ?” 

I a^nted, stating that I was willing to perform 
any kind of literary labor of which I might be 
capable. 

“ You have never done anything of the sort, I 
suppose. Have you ever written for publicationt” 

“What ?” 

The few poems and the accepts story seemed 
very insignificant now, — bat they wete all I had. 
1 mentioned them. 

“That is hardly a recommendation,” he said, 
resniniiig his writing; “ rather the reverse. We 
want a ^in style, exact adherence to facts, and 
above all—quicknees. Ton may have these qnali- 
t£^ neverthelem Let ns see.” 

He turned over a pile of newspapers at his right 
hand, fleeted, almost at random, the Baitim&m 
Amnricem, and handed it to me, saying, “ You will 
find the city-news on the third page. Look over 
it and tell me if you see anything of sufficient im¬ 
portance to copy.” 

“Nothing, unless it is this^— ‘ Conflagration at 
Fell’s Point,’ ” I answered, after rapidly ruBBiag 
my eye up and down the columns. 

“Kowgo to yonder table—you will find p« 
and paper there — and condense this half-colu m n 
account into fifteen lines^ giving all the material 
facts.” 
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II 0 W liicty it is, I &s I prepared to 

eliey, lliitl ! went tlirongli siicli a tliorougii course 
cf amnliicatfon and coiuleniafion at the Honej- 
t>rool: Academy ! My fnlnd iFislatitly reTcrted to 
tbe f>l«i firlll, and ref^uroed sonietliing of its me- 
cbanietl deiierify. In fifteen or twenty niiriiites 
I bad perfornifil tlie work, Mr, Clarendon, in tbe 
aneaniiine, writing steadily sud silently on bis 
narrow slip*^. 

“ Ii is done, sir/* I said, Tentnring to interropt 

bini. 

“ Bring it here/’ 

I handed him both the original article and my 
mbbrerinic^l stafeinent. He compared them, as it 
ieefiie#i to me, by a single glance of the eye. ^nch 
rapidity of mental action was little short of tbe 

miracoloas. 

“ fairly done for a begiBner/* be tben remarked. 
“I will try yo®, Mr. 0<^lfrey. This will be tbe 
kind of work I shall first give yon. Yon will 
make Wanders and omissions, until yon are better 
broken to tbe bwsiness. ^ix dollars a week is all 
yon are worth now ; will that satisfy yonP* 

Satisfy? It was delirerance! It was a brancb 
of l‘act©las, bursting at my feet, to bear me on¬ 
ward to all golden possibilities! I blundered forth 
both my assent and gratitude, which Mr. Claren- 
d©B, hsTing completed bis article, cut short by 
conducting me to the larger room, where he pre¬ 
sented me to one of the gentlemen whom he ad¬ 
dressed as Mr. Serern, saying, “Mr. Oo<ifrey is 
to be set at condensing the miscellaneous. He 
will com© here at ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 
Have an eye to him now and then.” 

Mr. Severn, who had a worn and haggard look, 
was evidently glad to learn that I was to relieve 
him of some of his duties. His reception was 
miblly cordial, and I was a little y-urprised that 
he betrayed no more curiosity to know who or 
what I was. 

Overflowing with joy at my unexpected good 
fortune, I hastened back to Mrs. Apery’s to com- 
iQiinicate the happy news to Swansford. But I 
was obliged to control my impatience until late in 
the aBern«>on. When at last I heard his step 
coming np the stairs, I threw open my door and 
beckoned him in. He. too, seemed no less excited 
than myself. Flinging his hat upon mj bed, he 
cried out, Godfrey T* at the same instant that I 
cried — 

**Swansford! cwrAnews! hurrah!” 

“ Hurrah!” he echoed, but his face fell. ‘‘ Why, 
who told you ?’* 

‘‘Who told me?” I asked, in surprise; *‘why, 
it happened to me!” 

“ Wkui happened to you ? Good God !** he ex- 
daimed in sudden alarm, ‘‘you have not gone and 
sold the song to somebody else ?” 

In the tumult of my thoughts, I had forgotten 
all about the song. With a hearty laugh at the 
comical expresdon on Swansford’s face, I pushed 
him into a chair and triumphantly told him my 
story. 

“ I congratulate you, Godfrey,” he said, giving 
me his hand. “ This is a lucky day for both of 
us. I thought I should astonish you, but there’s 
not much chance of that, now, and Fm heartily 
glad of it.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Let me tell m// story. When I left you at the 
Park Gate, I started to go down to KettlewelFs, 
but, by the time I had reached the Astor House, 
it occurred to me, that, as he deals in jusi such 
sentimental songs as we have burlesqued, I should 


have but a small chance of doing anything with 
him. Besides, I dislike the man, although he 
published my compositions wdien no one else would. 
So 1 turned about and went up street to Alackin- 
tosh. who’s at least a gentlemanly fellow. 1 pro¬ 
duced the song, first told him what it was, saw that 
he thought the idea a good one, and then sang it 
as \vell as I could. There was another gentleman 
in the store, and they both laughed like the deuce 
when I wound up with the grand final ca(len 2 a. 
Mackintosh, I think, would have taken the song, 
but the other gentleman came up, clapped his hand 
on mj shouliler, and said, ‘ I must have that. Fll 
buy it, out and out. Joe shall sing it this very 
night!’ I did n’t know who he was, but Mackin¬ 
tosh then introduced him to me as Bridger, of 
Bridger’s Minstrels. * What’s your price, copy¬ 
right and all?’ h© asked. Thinking it was a joke, 
I retorted with, * A hundred dollars.* ‘ Fifty,’ said 
be. ‘No, a hundred.’ I answered, keeping up the 
fun ‘Well—split the difference. Say the word, 
and here’s your money.’ ‘ Seeing it’s you ’ — I 
beiFan to say, but before I had finished there were 
seventy-live dollars in my band, — here they are I 
— and Bridger was writing a bill of sale, including 
the copyright. Mackintosh opened his eyes, but 
I pretended to take the matter coolly, though I 
hardly knew whether I was standing on my head 
or heels. But what a shame and humiliation! 
Seventy-five dollars for a burlesque to be sung by 
Ethiopian .Minstrels!” 

‘•There’s neither shame nor humiliation about 
it!” I protested. “ It’a grand and glorious! Only 
think, Swansford,—ten weeks’ board each for an 
hour’s work!” 

“/think of years of work, and not an hour of 
appreciative recognition,” said he, relapsing into 
sudden gloom. 

But my sunshine was too powerful forhis shadow. 
I insisted on crowning this dies mirabilis with an 
Olympian banquet in the best oyster cellar of the 
Bowery, and carried my point. We had broiled 
oysters, a little out of season, and a bottle of 
champagne, though Swansford would have pre¬ 
ferred ale, as being so much cheaper. I was in a 
splendid mood, and again carried my point. 

This ravishing dawn of prosperity melted my 
soul, and there, in the little stall, scarcely sepa¬ 
rated from roystering and swearing bullies on 
either side, I whispered to Swansfor<l my love for 
Amanda and my dreams of the future which we 
should share. 

He bent down his head and said nothing, but I 
saw a tear drop into his wine. 

We rose and walked silently homewards, arm in 
arm. 

*^THB BRANBYWINE FOBD — FROM THE STORY OP 
KEKNETT. 

The black, dreary night seemed interminable. 
He could only guess, here and there, at a land¬ 
mark, and was forced to rely more upon Roger’s 
instinct of the road than upon the guidance of his 
senses. Towards midnight, as he judged, by the 
sfditary crow of a cock, the rain almost entirely 
ceased. The wind began to blow sharp and keen, 
and the hard vault of the sky to lift a little. He 
fancied that the hills on his right had fallen away, 
and that the horizon was suddenly depressed to¬ 
wards the north. Roger’s feet began to splash in 
constantly deepening water, and presently a roar, 
distinct from that of the wind, filled the air. 

It was the Brandywine. The stream had over 
fl.owed its broad meadow-bottoms, and was run 
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ning tiigh airl ifrne bf^yontl !f« raain channel. 
Tiif fiirhid wafers made a dim, d»tfckj gleam 
around liiHi; soon iLe fences ilisappe&red, an«l 
Ilie Hood readied f«# his horse's belly. Bot he 
knew that fhe ford could be disiiriguislifd by the 
break in the fringe of liiiiber; Bmreo^er, that the 
creek-bank won a little higher than ihe meadows 
behind it, and so far, at least, he might Teomre. 
The ford was not more than twenty yards across, 
and he could trust Roger to swim that distance. 

The faithful animal pressed braTelj on, but 
Gilbert soon noticed that, he seemed at fmult- 
The swift water had forced liim out of the road, 
and he stopped from time to time, as if anxious 
and uneasy. The timber could now be discerned, 
only a short distance in adranee, and in a few 
minutes they would gain the bank. 

What was that? A strange rustling, hissing 
sound, as of cattle trampling through dry reeds, 
— a sound which quivered and shook, even in the 
breath of the hurrying wind! Roger snorted, 
stood still, and trembled in every limb; and a 
sensation of awe and terror struck a chill through 
Gilbert’s heart. The sound drew swiftly nearer, 
and became a wild, seething roar, filling the whole 
breadth of the valley. 

“Great God! cried Gilbert, “the dam! — the 
dam has given way I He turned Roger’s head, 
gave him the rein, struck, spurred, cheered, and 
shouted. The brave beast struggled through the 
impeding flood, but the advance wave of the com¬ 
ing inundation already touched his side. He stag¬ 
gered; a line of churning foam bore down upon 
them, the terrible roar was all around and over 
them, and horse and rider were whirled away. 

What happened during the first few seconds, 
Gilbert could never distinctly recall. Now they 
were whelmed in the water, now riding its ca¬ 
reering tide, torn through the tops of brushwood, 
jostled by floating logs and timbers of the dam- 
breast, but always, as it seemed, remorselessly 
held in the heart of the tumuli and the lasin. 

He saw, at last, that they had fallen behind the 
furious onset of the flood, but Roger was still 
swimming with it, desperately throwing up his 
head from time to time, and snorting the water 
from his nostrils. All his efforts to gain a foothold 
failed ; his strength was nearly spent, and unless 
some help should come in a few minute, it would 
come in vain. And in the darkness, and the ra¬ 
pidity with which they were borne along, how 
should help come ? 

All at once, Roger’s course stopped. He be¬ 
came an obstacle to the fi«#od, which pressed him 
against some other obstacle below, and rushed 
over horse and rider. Thrusting out his hand, 
Gilbert felt the rough bark of a tree. Leaning 
towards it mad elaspiiig the log in his arms, he 
drew himself from the saddle, while Roger, freed 
from his burden, struggled Into the current and 
instantly dmppeared. 

As nearly as Gilbert oouM aroertai®, several 
timbers, thrown over each other, had lodged, 
probably upon a rocky islet in the stream, the 
uppermost one projecting slantingly out of |:he 
flood. It required all hia strength to resist the 
current which sucked, and whirled, and tugged 
at his body, and to climb high enough to escape 
its force, without overbalancing his support. At 
last, though still half immerg^, he found him¬ 
self comparatively safe for a time, yet as far as 
ever from a final rescue. 

He mnst await the dawn, and an eternity of 
endurance lay in those few hours. Meantime, 


■ perhaps, the creek wcwibl fall, for the rain had 
j ceased, and there mere outlines of moving cloyd 
in the sky. It was the night which made Iiim sit- 
I uation so terrible, by concealing the cliances of 
i escape. At first, he thought of Roger. Was 
bin brave horf^e drowned, or had he mitlj gained 
the bank below? Then, as the de^ptraie iiio- 
ments went by, and the chill of expo?*yre and 
the fatigue of exertion began to creep over him, 
his mind reverted, with a bitter eweetiicBS, a mix¬ 
ture of bliss and agony, to the two beloved wo¬ 
men to whom hii lite t^longed, — the life which, 
alas ! he could not now call hie own, to give. 

He tried to fix his thoughts on Heath, to com¬ 
mend his soul to Divine Mercy ; but every prayer 
shaped itself into an appeal that he might once 
more see the dear faces and hear the dear voices. 
Is the great shadow of the fate which hung over 
him, the loss of his property became as dust in 
the balance, and his recent despair smote him 
with shame. He no linger fiercely protested 
against the injuries of fortune, but entreated 
pardon and pity for the sake of his love. 

The clouds rolled into distincter masses, and 
the northwest wind still hunted them across the 
sky, until there came, first a tiny rift for a star, 
then a grip for a whole constellation, and finally a 
broad burst of moonlight, Gilbert now saw that 
the timber to which he clung was lodged nearly 
in the centre of the channel, as the water swept 
with equal force on either side of him. Beyond 
the banks there was a wooded hill on the left; on 
the right an overflowed meadow. He was too 
weak and benumbed to trust himself to the flood, 
but he imagined that it was beginning to subside, 
and therein lay his only hope. 

Yet a new danger now assailed him, from the 
Increasing cold. There was already a sting of 
frost, a breath of ice, in the wind. In another 
hour the sky was nearly swept bare of clouds, 
and he could note the lapse &i the night by the 
sinking of the moon. But he was by this lime 
hardly in a condition to note anything more. He 
had thrown himself, face downwards, on the top 
of the log, hia arms mechanically clasping it, 
while his mind sank into a state of torpid, pas¬ 
sive suffering, growing nearer to the dreamy in¬ 
difference which precedes death. His cloak had 
been torn away in the first rush of the inundation, 
and the wet coat began to stiflen in the wind, 
from the ice gathering over it. 

The moon was low in the west, and there was 
a pale glimmer of the coming dawn in the sky, 
when Gilbert Potter suddenly raised hia head. 
Above the noise of the water and the whistle of 
the wind, he heard a familiar sound,—the shrill, 
sharp neigh of a horse. lifting himself, with 
great exertion, to a sitting posture, he saw two 
men, on horseback, in the flooded meadow, a little 
below him. They stopped, seemed to consult, 
and presently drew nearer. 

Gilbert tried to shout, but the muscles of his 
throat were stiff, and his lungs refused to act. 
The horse neighed again. This time there was 
no mistake; it was Roger that he heard! Yqice 
came to him, and he cried aloud, — a hoarse, 
strange, unnatural cry- 

The horsemen hoard it, and rapidly pushed up 
the bank, until they reached a point directly op¬ 
posite to him. The prOTpeet of escape brought a 
thrill of life to his frame ; he looked artmnd and 
saw that the flood had indeed fallen. 

“We have no rope,’’ he heard one of the men 
say. “ How shaR we reach Mm ? ” 
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♦‘Tliere is no tiaie to get one, now,” th© other 
answered. *‘Mj liorae is stronger than jours. 
I'li go into tlie creek just below, where it’s 
broader and not so deep, and work mj way up 
to bim.” 

“ But one borse can’t carry both.” 

His will follow, be sure, when it sees me.” 

As the last speaker iii«»Teti away, Oiibert saw a 
led horse plunging tbrongli the water, beside the 
other. It WM a difficult and dangerous under^ 
taking. The horseman and the loose horse en¬ 
tered the main stream below, where its dirided 
chaniiel met and broadene«i, but it was still abore 
the satWIe-girihs, and eery swift. Sometimes the 
animals plunged, losing their foothold; neTerthe- 
less, they gallantly breasted the current, and inch 
by inch worked their way to a point about six feet 
ImIow Gilbert. It seena^ impossible to approach 
nearer. 

** Pan yon swim ? ” asked the man. 

Gilbert shook his head. Throw me the end 
of Roger’s bridle! ” he then cried. ' 

The man unbuckled the bridle and threw it, 
keeping the end of the rein in his band. Gilbert 
tried to grasp it, but his bands were too numb. 
He managed, howerer, to get one arm and his 
head through the opening, and relaxed his hold 
on the log. 

A plunge, and the man had him by the collar. 
He felt himself lifted by a strong arm and laid 
across Roger’s jsaddle. With his failing strength 
and stiff limbs, it was no slight task to get into 
place, and the return, though less laborious to the 
horses, was equally dangerous, because Gilbert 
was scarcely able to support himself without help, 
**You’re safe now,” said the man, when they 
reached the lank, “but it’s a downright mercy 
of God that you’re alire!” • 

The other horseman joined them, and they rode 
slowly across the flooded meadow. They bad both 
thrown their cloaks around Gilbert, and carefully 
steadied him in the saddle, one on each side. He 
was too much exhausted to ask how they had 
found him, or whither they were taking him,— 
too numb for curiosity, almost for gratitude. 

“Here’s your savior!” said one of the men, 
patting Roger’s shoulder, “It was all along of 
him tWt we found you. Want to know how? 
Well—about three o’clock it was, maybe a little 
earlier, maybe a little later, my wife woke me up. 
*I>o you hear that?’ she says. I listened and 
heard a horse in the lane before the door, neigh¬ 
ing,— I can’t tell you exactly how it was, — like 
as if he’d call up the house. ’T was rather queer, I 
thought, so I got up and Inoked out of the window, 
and it seemed to me be had a saddle on. He 
stamped, and pawed, and then he gave another yell, 
and stamped again. Says I to my wife, ‘There’s 
something wrong here/ and I dressed and went 
out. When he saw me, he acted the strangest 
you ever saw; thinks L if ever an animal wanted 
to speak, that animal does. When I tried to 
catch him, he shot off, run down the lane a bit, 
and then came back as strangely acting as ever. 

I went into the house and woke ip my brother, 
here, and we saddled our horses and started. 
Away went yours ahead, stopping every uiinute 
to look round and see if we followed. When we 
came to the water, I kind o’ hesitated, but’t was 
no use ; the horse would have us go on, and on, 
till we found you. I never heard tell of the like 
of it, in my born days 1 ” 

Gilbert did not speak, but two large tears slowly 


gathered in his eyes, and rolled down his cheeks. 
The men saw his emotion, and respected it. 

In the light of the cold, keen dawn, they reached 
a snug farm-house, a mile from the Brandywine. 
The men lifted Gilbert from the saddle, and would 
I have carried him immediately into the house, but 
he first leaned upon Roger's neck, took the faith¬ 
ful creature’s head in his arms, and kissed it. 

The good housewife was already up, and anx¬ 
iously awaiting the return of her husband and 
his brother. A cheery fire crackled on the hearth, 
and the coffee-pot was simmering beside it. When 
Gilbert had been partially revived by the warmth, 
the men conducted him into an adjoining bed¬ 
room, undressed him, and rubbed his limbs with 
whiskey. Then, a large bowl of coffee having 
been administered, he was placed in bed, covered 
with half a dozen blankets, and the curtains were 
drawn over the windows. In a few moments he 
was plunged in a slumber almost as profound as 
that of the death from which he had been so mi- 
raeulously delivered. 

Extracts from Facst. 

nONJOX— PROM THE FIRST PART. 

(Tn €t mehe fif the tcaU a tthrine, with an image of the Mater 
' XMtrom. /W «/flowers before it.) 

I MARGARET, 

Incline, O Maiden, 
i Thou sorrow-laden. 

Thy gracious countenance upon my pain! 

The sword thy heart in, 

W’ith anguish smarting, 

Thou lookest up to where Thy Son is slain I 

, Thou seesfc the Father; 

Thy sad sighs gather. 

And bear aloft Tjby sorrow and His pain! 

Ah, past guessing, 

Beyond -expressing. 

The pangs that wring my flesh and bone! 

W’hy this anxious heart so burneth. 

Why it trembleth, why it yearneth, 

Knowest Thou, and Thou alone I 

Where’er I go, what sorrow. 

What woe, what woe and sorrow 
Within my bosom aches I 
Alone, and ah ! unsleeping, 

I’m weeping, weeping, weeping. 

The heart within me breaks. 

The pots before my window, 

Alas! my tears did wet. 

As in the early morning 
For thee these flowers I set. 

Within my lonely chamber 
The morning sun shone red: 

I sat, in utter sorrow. 

Already on my bed. 

Help! resooe me from death and stain! 

O Maiden 1 
Thou sorrow-laden, 

Incline thy countenance upon my pain ! 

IN MAEGAEET’s dungeon-PROM TUB FIRST PAKT* 

FAUST. 

Come, follow me ! My darling, be more bold: 

I 'll clasp thee, soon, with warmth a thousand-fold ; 
But follow now I ’Tis all I beg of thee-. 
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lffA:RlJAl:iCT to iiw). 

AbiI is it tlicm ? sarelj, certainljf 

FACST, 

’T is I! Come on I 

MAMCARIT. 

Ttioii wilt liiiloos© mj cliaiii. 
And in flij lap wilt take me once apiin? 

How comes it that tlion dost not shrink from me? 
Saj, dost ihou know, mj friend, whom thou mak^st 
free ? 


rarsT. 

Come! come! The night already Tanisheih. 


MAmoAmsT. 

Be quick! Be quick I 
Save thy perishing child! 

Away! Follow the ridge 
Cp by the brook, 

Orer the bridge. 

Into the wood. 

To the left, where the plank is placed 
In the pool! 

Seize it in haste! 

'Tis trying to rise, 

Tis struggling still! 

SaTe it! Bare it I 


MABOAlcaT. 

My mother hare I put to death; 

I ’Te drowned the baby bom to thee. 

Was it not given to thee and me? 

Thee, too! — ’Tis thou! It scarcely true doth 
seem — 

Give me thy hand ! ’Tis not a dream ! 

Thy dear, dear hand!—But, ah, *tis wet! 

Why, wipe it off! Methinks that yet 
There’s blood thereon. 

Ah, God! what hast thou done? 

Kay, sheathe thy sword at last! 

I)o not affray me! 

O, let the past be past! 

Thy words will slay me I 

KABO ABET. 

Ko, no! Thou must outlive us. 

Kow I’ll tell thee the graves to gire us: 

Thou must begin to morrow 
The work of sorrow! 

The best place give to my mother. 

Then close at her side my brother 
And me a little away. 

But not too very far, I pray I 

And here, on my right breast, my baby lay I 

Kobodj else will lie beside me! — 

Ah, within thine arms to hide me. 

That was a sweet and a gracious bliss, 

Bui no more, no more can 1 attain it! 

I would force myself on thee and constrain it. 
And ii seems thou repellest my kiss: 

And yet 'tis thou, so good, so kind to see! 

FAUST. 

If thou feeFst it is I, the® c«me with me! 


Out yonder t 


KABO ABET. 
FAU8r» 


To freedom. 


xABOJumr. 

If the grave is there. 

Death lying i® wait, the® ^neel 
From here to elern^ re^: 

Ko further step — »®i, ®of 

Thou g'oest away! #, M I ©«iM go-1 

'FAUW- 

Thou canst I Just will it. Open stands the door. 

VABOABET. 

I dare not go: there’s no hope any more. 

Why should I iy ? They T1 still my steps waylay. 
It is so wretched, forced to beg my living. 

And a bad conscience sharper misery giving! 

It is so wretbhed, to be strange, foimkm, 

And Fd still be followed and taken 1 

FAUST. 

IT1 stay with thee. 
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FAUST. 

Eecall thy wandering will! 

One step, and thou art free at last! 

IfABOABBT. 

If the mountain we had only passed! 

There sits my mother upon a stone,— 

I feel an icy shiver! 

There sits my moiher upon a stone. 

And her head is wagging ever. 

She beckons, she no^ not, her heavy head falls 
o’er; 

She slept so long that she awakes no more. 

She slept while we were caressing: 

Ah, those were the days of blessing! 

FAUST. 

Here words and prayers are nothing worth; 

IT1 venture, then, to bear thee forth. 

KABOABET. 

Ko — let me go! I T1 suffer no force! 

Grasp me not so murderously! 

1 *ve done, else, all things for the love of thee. 

FAUST. 

The day dawns: Dear^t! Dear^l 

KABOABET. 

Day? Yes, the day emmes, —the last day breaks 
for me! 

My wedding-day it was to be! 

Tell no one thoU has been with Margaret! 

Woe for my garland ! The chances 
Are over—’tis all in vain! 

We shall meet once again. 

But not at the dances! 

The crowd is tlironging, no word is spoken: 

The square below 
And the streets overflow: 

The death-bell tolls, the wand is broken- 
I am seized, and bound, and delivered — 

Shoved to the block — they give the sign! 

Kow over each neck has quivered 
The blade that is quivering over mine. 

Dumb Me® the world like the grave! 

FAUST. 

O had I ne’er been bom! 

MEPHISTOFMEUIS (iiyspmr* <mtmde)* 

Off I or you ’re lost ere mom. 

Useless talking, delaying and praying! 

My horse® are neighing: 

The morning twilight is near. 

MABOABET. 

What rises np from the threshold here? 

He! he! suffer him not! 

What does he want in tMs holy spot? 

He seeks me! 

FAUST. 

Thou shalt live. 
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XAKaARXT. 

Jadgmeiit of God 1 mjsolf to tbce I giTC. 

XEPSISTOPSELES (to FAUSt). 

Come! or I *11 lea^e her in tfee lurcb, and theel 

MAEOABBT. 

Tbine am I, Fatker I reaotie me! 

Ye amgela, bolj coboris, guard roe, 

Camp around, and iroai etil ward me! 

Henry! I skndder to tbink of ihee. 

XBPBZSTOFMKLES. 

Sbe is judged I 

TOICK {/mm ahove)* 

Ske is saTed! 

KKPHlSrOFHKiLM (fO FAUSt). 

Hither to me! 

TOica (/roai wUhim, i^ing awag). 
Henry! Henry! 


XimflOHT — FEOX THE SECOJTO PABT. 

Fmir Gmy Wbwiat Enter, 
first. 

My name, it is Want 

SRCoarm 

And mine, it is Gnili. 

THIRB- 

Aad mine,, it Is Care. 

FOURTH. 

Necessity, mine. 

THRB8 TOORTHIR. 

The portal is bolted, we cannot get in: 

The owner is rich, we *Te no business within. 

WA5T. 

I shrink to a shadow. 

OCILT. 

I shrink unto naught. 


Ere in the Obscure I sought, such was T, — 

Ere I had cursed the world so wickedly. 

Now fills the air so many a haunting shape, 

That no one knows how best he may escape. 

What though One Hay with rational brightness 
beams, 

The Night entangles us in webs of dreams. 

From our young fields of life we come, elate: 
There croaks a bird: what croaks he? Evil fate? 
By Superstition constantly insnared, 

It grows to us, and warns, and is declared. 
Intimidated thus, we stand alone. — 

The portals jar, yet entrance is there none. 

Agituted. 

Is any one here ? 

CARS. 

Yes! must be my reply, 

FAUST. 

And thou, who art thou, then ? 


ArauntI 


CARE. 

Well—here am L 

FAUST. 


CARE. 

l am where I should be. 


FAUST. 

{First anyry, then composedy addressing himself,) 
Take care, and speak no word of sorcery I 

CARE. 

Though no ear should choose to hear me. 

Yet the shrinking heart must fear me: 

Though transfornied to njortal eyes. 

Grimmest power 1 exercise. 

On the land, or ocean yonder, ^ 

1, a dread companion, wander. 

Always found, yet never sought, 

Praised or cursed as I have wrought! 

Hast thou not Care already known ? 


RECESSITT. 

The pampered from me turn the face and the 
thought. 

CARE. 

Ye Sisters, ye neither can enter, nor dare; 

But the keyhole is free to the entrance of Care. 

(care disappears.) 

WAHT. 

Ye, grisly old Sisters, be banished from here! 

OUILT. 

Beside thee, and bound to thee, I shall appear! 
EECEssrrr. 

At your heels is Necessity, blight in her breath. 

7 HE THREE. 

The clouds are in motion, and cover each star! 
Behind there, behind! from afar, from afar. 

He eometh, our Brother, he comes, he is — Death! 

FAUST {m Palace], . 

Four saw I come, but those that went were three; 
The sense of what they said was hid from me, 
But E^methlng like I heard; 

Thereafter, a gloomy, threatening word I 

It sounded hollow, spectrally subdued: 

Nor yet have I my liberty made good: 

If I could banish Magic’s fell creations, 

And totally unlearn the incantations, — 

Stood I, 0 Nature! Man alone in thee. 

Then were it worth one’s while a man to be I 
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wHeefirm of |»em% entitled Fmt PrimtM. In 
18->2 a odlection of the anthor^s inatnrer Poems 
frain the of Tieknor ami Co. The 
verse^ of Mr. St xldaril are Cf>ii!p«>seil with skill 
ill a f>oet’c sch«»4>t of which Kc*at'4 niaj he plac^I 
at the hew!. He has a f.nidrse^ for poetic Inxn- 
ries, ao<l his reader freffoentlj paitinjtate'^ in his 
enjovment. He has achievoil mma suc.-e^ in the 
diftleiilt proFinco of the Ole, and has—an e<|iml3y 
rare a<x!oniplishraeot—^tonched sereral delicate 
tlieines in song with graceful simplicity. 

Awmmt. 

Biirinest AiitemTi! wlio may steteii thee 

For ever cliai^gefol o’er the eliaagefiil glohe I 
Who gne« thy eertaia cpown, thj iavodte crest, 
Tlie fudhion of thy many-colored robe F 
Sometimes we see thee stretched upon tlie grooi]^ 
In fading woo^ls where at-orns patter fast. 
I)rop|Mng to feed thy tusfcy boars arournl. 

Crunching among the leaves tJie rifiene.l ma*^; 
Sometimes at work where ancient graiia* j-doors 
Are opc'.i wide, a thresher stout and hale, 
Whitened with chaff upwaftcd from thy flail. 
While sooth winds sweep aloi;g ^ dusty fl«>ors; 
And soiiiedmes last asleep at iiooiiti*le boors. 
Pillowed on sheaves, and shaded from the heat. 
With Ple..ty at tJ'iy feet, 

Braidit g a coronet of oaten straw and flowers! 
What time, emerging fiom a low hung cloiml. 

The shining chariot of tlie &an was driven 
Slope to its gtwil, and Bay in rcvereiice bowed 
His barning forehead at the gate of Heaven ;— 
Then I belield thy presence full revealed. 

Slow trudging homeward o’er a stubble-fleld ; 
Around ttiy brow, to sha le it from the west, 

A wisp of straw entwisted in a crown; 

A golden wheatrsheaf, slipping slowly down. 
Hugged tight gainst tliy wakt, and on tli j breast, 
linked to a belt, an ear&ea flagon swung; 

And o’er thy shoulder flung, 

*fied by their sterns, a huiidle of great pears. 

Bell sliaped and streaky, some rich orefiard’s pride; 
A heavy bunch of grapes on either si#!e. 

Across each arm, downward by the load. 

Their glo^y leaves blown off by wanderiLg airs; 

A yellow-rinded lemon in thy right. 

In thy left hand a ®ekle caught tlie light. 

Keen jis the inoon which glowed 
Along the fields of night: 

One moment seen, the sliailowy masque was flown. 
And 1 was 1^ as now, to meditate alone. 

Hark I hark I—I hear the reapers in a row. 

Shouting their harvest carols blithe and lou*l. 
Chitting the rifled mahse whose crests are bowed 
With ears o’ertaaseEed, soon to he laid low; 

Oooked earUtwavd mom^ Ae cvdhai^ dro^ tl^tr 
boughs 

With red-elieek wMb itr adcwig the wall. 

Full in the sotiMi, pteus and pea«^es MI 
In tufted grmm- where Mgiiiiig la^ <^roiBe; 

And down the piisterw^. wneie the hewse goes round 
His ring of tan, bmealh the mossy shed, 

C)ld cider-iu'esses work with ttt^y din, 

Botii.g in vats, and apples heap the ground; 

And hour by hour, a basket on hk faeswi, 
Up-chimbering to the spout, the ploo^bman pours 
them ini 

Bweeirseented winds finom meadows ncrwly mown 
Blow eastward now: and now for mai^ a day . 
The fields wiM be alive with wains or hay 
And stacks not all unmeet for AuJumn’s throne I 
The grange wiE be crowded, and the men 
Balf-eaotheredy as they tread it from the top; 


And th<» the wains will go, and come again. 

And go and come uiiti! they chd the cio|\ 

And where the meUuis stud the garden vi..e, 
Crook-fieeked or giob^', smalkT carta will wait, 
Soon to be uiged o’criondcf*! to the gate 
Where apple* dryii.g on the stage* shine; 

And cliihireii soon will goat eve and aiorn 
And set tiicir sjiarfa fiw* quails witli bait* of com; 
And wljcii tlie house-dog snuffs a distant h:ire, 
O’ermn the gorgeous woods with noisy glee; 

And when toe walnuts ri|»eii, climb a tree. 

And shake the braach^ bare I 
And by and by, when northern winds are out. 
Great fires will roar in chimneys huge at night. 
While chairs draw round, and pli»sw.ut tale* arc 
told: 

And nut* and apples will be pa»ed about, 

Until the hoiweludd, drowsy wiib delight, 

Cieep o*f to bed a-cold I 

Sovereign of Seasons! Monarch of the Earth! 
bteward of bouLteous Aature, who^ rich alms 
Are tiftoweied upon us frofn thy liberal palms, 
Unti! our sjdrits overflow with mirth I 
Biviiiest Autumn I while our gan.er* bur^ 

With plenteous harvesting, and heaped iwjrease. 
We lift our eyes to thee througlj grateful tears. 
World-wide in b^wms, vouchsafe to visit first. 

And Ml ger last lo. g o’er our realm of Peace, 
Where freCcOui calmly sits, axjid beckons on the 
Years! 

THa TWO B&imcs. 

I saw two maide.*s at the kirk. 

And both were fair a d sweet: 

One in her wedding robe, 

And one in bar winding sheet. 

The choristers sarg the hymn. 

The sacred rite* wcie iea<b 

Amd one for Mle to life. 

And one to Death was wadi 

They were borne to kbeir baddai beA, 

In loveliness aitd bloom; 

One in a merry castle, 

Tlie other a solemn tondb. 

One on the morrow woke 
In a world of sin ami pain; 

But the other vrais happier far. 

And never woke agam! 

Mr. Stoddard has published, since the previ¬ 
ous notice, Sangs of Smmmsr (llcknor ds 
ilelds, 1857); Town ond Oomiry, and the 
Voiom w ike (IHx ds Eilwartls, 1857); 

The Mnfs Bell (Kew York, 186S). The last 
is a narrative poem in rhyme, exhibiting with 
much fel«ty^ in a seri^ of picturesque iliustrar 
tions, the search after happiness of a monarch 
of the Middle Ag^ in whose palace a l)ell was 
raised, to be rang only when he wras perfectly 
happy. The usual pursuits of a sovereign are 
depicted in love, and war, and affairs of ^te; 
but the bell, pointing the moral of the in- 
suMciency of life, is rung only at the last, or the 
hour of death. ““Tims,’’ in the words of erne 
of the poet’s critics, “ tlie pursuit of pleasure— 
the inward history of almost every mortal—is 
all^oricallj expressed in this poem; and not 
only does the author depict in this guise the 
a^irations and hopes of the futore, but also the 
memory of past joys. To our ibIimI, there is 
nothing in the work more tou<^mg than tlie 
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king’s fond irmembrance of liis young queen, 
while living, he endured, but whom, 
when dead, he lov^. Mr. St<Hldsrd has given 
to the public, in the Bell, a series of 

most delicate suggestive pictures, which w’ill 
cause the reader to often pause and w’onder 
whether, after all, he, like King Felix, is nt>t 
also awaiting the blissful moment wdien he can 
hid hia ‘'happy belF to sound, and w’hether he 
too will only hear its tones upf>n his death-bed.” 
Mr. Btoddard has also published LifCj 
TriivelM^ und Bkmhst qf Alexander Van Mum- 
hMt (New Y"ork, Eudd & Oarleton, 1859), 
publislied anonymously, with an introdncti<in by 
Bayard Taylor; The Lot€$ and Eermnee af the 
FoeUi^^m Y'ork, Derby Jackson, royal 8vo, 
1861), an illustrated holiday book, biographical, 
critical, and descriptive, w'ritten with a poet’s 
appreciation of the subject; and Adventures in 
Fmry Lmd^ a Bmi far Tmng People. Mr. 
Stoddard's next publication was a felicitons 
poem in memory of President Lincoln. 

In later years Mr. Stoddard has edited 
four volume® of poetic selections: Melodies 
and Mudrigale, Mostly from iMe Old English 
Poets, 1865; The LmU English PmU, 18f^5, a 
wllection of the minor Britidi poets from 
Matthew Arnold and Alexander Smith to Jean 
Ii^Iow and Atomon Charles Swinburne; a 
new editkm of mimoWs Poets and Poetry of 
Ameriem, 1872, which inserts poems from 
twenty-three additional authors, but does not 
attempt to rq>resent, or even mention, the many 
works of the older poets issued since the former 
edition; and Griswolds Female Poets of 
America, 1873. His minor writings comprise, in 
two quarto volumes. The Story of Little Red 
Riding Eood, and The Children in the Wood, 
both told in verse, 1865; and the story of Put¬ 
nam the Bold, 1870. In the following year ap~ 
pmred The Book of the East, and Other i oems, 
containing the riper fruits of his poetic genius, 
as The Children of Isis; Adsom, a poem to tlie 
memory of Thackeray; The Country Life, etc. 
He edited 7%e AMine for several years. The 
Eing^s Bell has been acceptably translated into 
Oerman by Adolph Strodtmann. 

Mrs, Elizabeth Btoddard is the author of nu¬ 
merous contributions to the magazines, and of 
several novels; TheMorgesons, 1862; Tiro Men, 
1865; and Temple Eotise, 1867. She also as- 
asted her husband in the preparation of an 
annual for 1869, The Keepsake; and has con¬ 
tribute some pleasing poems to the leading j 
magazines. ' i 

**THK KING’^S bell. 

Prince Felix at his father’s death was king. 

So he commanded all the bells to ring 
A jabiknt peal, and bade his heralds say. 

From that time forward every happy day | 

Should so be honored- “Not an hour will pass. 
Nay, scarce the turning of the smallest glass, 
"Without the merry clamour of my bells, 

In sooth I fear theyTl banish funeral knells. 

And set the mourners dancing! I shall be 
So happy the whole world will envy me.” 

Thus spake the new-made monarch, and indeed 
He had some grounds to justify his creed. 
Imprimis, he was young; and youth, we know, 
Cannot be wretched, if it would be so, 

For grant it sometimes weeps, and seems to pine, 
It feels through all its royal self, like wine. 


Then he was rich as Croesus; bags of gold 
Heaped up bis treasury, and wealth untold 
Smouldered in guarded chests of precious»!5tones. 
And blazed like stars in sceptres, crowns, and 
thrones. 

Powerful, and rich, and young — in short a King, 
O happy man I why should the bells not ring? 

He built himself a palace, like his state, 
Magnificent, with many a marble gate; 

A great dome in the centre, and thereon 
A gilded belfry, shining like the snn. 

And in it hung a bell of wondrous tone. 

From which a silken cord ran to his throne: 

Nor only there, but o’er his royal bed. 

(O how unlike the sword above the head 
Of that unhappy king of olden time!) 

“ My people will be deafened by its chime,” 
Quoth he, when all was done. And now began 
That perfect life, not*yet vouchsafed to man. 

He chose his ministers as monarchs should, 
Among the oldest men, the great and good. 

And, placing in their hands the reins of State, 
Charged th *10 to make his people good and great. 

* For me,’ he thought, * an idle life is best; 

They love to bustle—let them, I shall rest.’ 

He lolled upon his couch with dreamy eyes. 
Watching he cared not what— the summer skies. 
The nest of swans, the fountain’s rise and fall, 

I Or even the sunlight shifting on the wall. 
Perchance he ordered music; at the word 
His fancy, flattered from its trance, was stirred 
And quickened with sweet sounds, from harp and 
lu e. 

Or some sweet voice that chid the music mute. 

Ten times a day he stretched his hand to ring 
The hell, he felt so glad, but some slight thing — 
A buzzing gnat—the wind too cold or hot— 
Deterred him till the impulse was forgot, 

* Have you been happy something seemed to say 
At night: *I see you have not rung to-day.’ 

“I must have been too idle,” he replied; 

.And then, at dawn: “ I will arise and ride 
A league or two in the dew and morning wind, 
’Twill freshen and revive my drowsy mind.” 

He called a sleeping groom, who cursed his late. 
And bade him take his courser to the gate. 

That he might mount unseen, and ride away, 
Ihdore the court was stirring for the day. 

The courser soon was saddled, and the groom 
Returned, still yawning, to the monarch’s room, 
But found him fast asleep, so back he crept, 

And lute that day both groom and monarch slept. 
* » ♦ # * * 
^Twas known next morning that the king was 

The people caught the whisper, as they will, 

But caring little for the affairs of kings, 

Soon went their ways, and thought of other 
things. 

In his still chamber, darkened from the day, 

Low in his bed of state the sick man lay; 

A grave physician stood beside his bed, 

(He who first told him that the queen was dead. 
The prince was born,) the prince, too, pale, dis¬ 
tressed. 

But hoping, as youth always does, the best. 

“ You took the prize, I hear.” His father spoke. 
“ .Ay. sir, but rather by a lucky stroke. 

Than any skill or prowess of my own.” 

“ You’il have another soon — I mean the throne.” 
“May Heaven preserve you long I ” He quickly 
chill 

The foolish, loving prayer: “ Blay Heaven forbid!” 

Next day “The king is worse,” the rumour ran; 
And now it touched the people, who began 
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To apk his ailmeof. WoiiW he mon ht well? 
What did the drietor think? but none could telL 
He knew not wlujt to think, with all h!« skill 
He only knew with them — the king was ill. 

The caii«»e whereof, tfie core, he could not reach. 
Though in his daj s wrj famous leech; 

So to iiis books he went, what Galen thought 
To pee, and what great ATicenna taught, 
Cardanos, ParaceLoa learned bj heart, 

All mighty powers of the Healing Art, 
Compoumiing drugs, pills, powders with long 
name®. 

And j-weltering like a smith mbore his chemic 
fiames! 

The thini clay’s rumour was/* Th® king will die ” 
It passed from mouth to mouth with many a sigh; 
Each had some tale to tell, some proof to bring. 
How happy all had been since he was king. 

“ Do you remember now seren years ; go. 

The famine-winter when wi sulfereil fo, 

He melted up his plate to buy us bread. 

And sold the golden crown from off hia head 
To keep life in us, who must else hare died?” 

“ God bless him, jea ! ” his earnest listener cried; 
**And, later, when the Pestilence was here, 

(I nerer shall forget that fatal year. 

My wife died then, God rest her soul abore! ) 
There newer was such courage, so much lore 
As his, for us his people, when we lay 
Crowding with deaths each minute of the day! 
Fear made all selfij-h, fiying for their IItcs, 

Wives from their husbands, husbands from their 
wives. 

The mother from her child, despite its moan; 

The dying and the dead were left alone 1 
But he—was ever such a king before? — 

He went from street to street, from door to door, 
Physician, nurse, and friend ; no wretched den 
Passed by, nor shrank from the most desperate 
men; 

Moistened their lips with water; brought them 
wine; 

And talked — the Bishop neTer talked so ffne 
Iii his long robe at Easter, when he stands 
Blessing the world with much-bejewelled hands I 
Don’t tell me, sirs,*—-he is the best of kings.” 
From this the gossip parsed to other things; 

One of the youth of Felix strove to tell. 

Another babbled of his famous bell, 

(All knew, alas! that folly of their king,) 

How strange it was they never heard it ring. 

Not even when the victory was won. 

Nor on his marriage,— no, nor birthday of his son! 
And now their thoughts the prince and queen 
divide: 

How fair and good she was, how young she died: 
How valiant he, — no knight couM ride him down. 
So handsome, too, his goidea hair his crown. 

** What belter king than he cam we desire f 
May he be happy —happy as his sire I ” 
««««»* 

*‘Give over, sir,” the sick man mid at last; 

** The hour when drugs would do me good is past. 
You know not roy disease, — and jet ’tis rife.” 

To which the leech: ** What is it, sire ? ” ** ’Tis 
Life.” 

** There is no cure for that.** **There is but one.” 
**lJear Father 1 say not so,” exclaimed his son. 
His sorrow fainting in a storm of sighs. 

The wild tears raining from his clmided eyes. 
“There’s nothing, boy, to weep for; if there be, 
’Tis Life, not Death; weep for yourself, not me. 
Tbat I must die. Is but a little thing, 

Mot so that you must live, and be a King! ” 


! Here fome one entered with a fiinirking face, 

I To say the Bishop waited, “Teli liiNGrace- 
! With all the revereuct* lliat befits his state, 
j The great, gocxl rimn! ■—lie conies too soon, or late: 

I Too soon — to bury me, too late — to save: 

I But bid him come to-morrow —to my grave! 
Enough of him —Who'll lift me up in hul! 

Pm troublesome I know.” Hs raised liis head — 
j The weeping prince—with more than woman's 
j care, 

1 Kissing with loving bps his silver hair! 

And there he sat — a piteous sight to see. 

Propped up beneath his gilded ciint|y, 

: Whose purple shadow o’er his features fell, 

And near him hung the cord to ring the happy 
bell! 

** Look up, mj son,” the dying king began: 

“ W'eep not, but take what’s coming like a mam 
/do and have: you do not hear»<f sigh, 

I know too much oLlife — to fear to die; 

Enough to say some bitter things — all true; 

But wherefore should I say them, and to yoaf 
You could not look at life through my old eyes, 
Nor would my early follies make you wise. 

Youth will be youth, however age may prate; 
’Twill learn like age, perchance, bul learn too 
late! 

Besides, I love you so I can not bear 
To darken your young days with future care. 

No, keep the dew, the freshness of your heart. 

As something precious, which must soon depart; 
Be — happy, if you are so, while you may: 

For me, 1 have not seen one happy day i 
Start not, nor ask the solemn reaisons why — 

Time flies bio fast—you'll know them by and by. 
This I will mjy — I must, for it is true, — 

Could I have happy been, it were with yoa. 

Whom I have loved—you never guessed how 
well! — 

Almost enough to ring my silent bell! 

YouTl wear »y crown to-morrow — Take It mow, 
O may it alt less heavy on your brow 
Than mine! (See, feel how thin my hair is worn!) 
Why every Jewel in it is a thorn! 

Remember what I’ve taught in my poor way — 
(Would 1 had strength, 1 have so much to say!) 
The office of a king — what must he be — 

How good and wise a man, how — unlike me! ” 

“ Dear Father! ” cried the prince, up looking then 
With reverent eyes. “ you are the best of men. 
Mav I be half so good! ” “Be better, sir. 

Follow — but hark, what’s that ? I hear a stir, 

A sound like summer rain of many feet, 

And the low hum of voices in the street.” 

** It is your people, sire, who gather there, 
(Throw up the casemate, you, and give hint air,) 
Knowing how ill you — were, (the news mmld fly,) 
To show their love— they mj, before you die.” 

** Mj people love me then ? ” “ Ah Father I yes,” 
“Well, that is something, if not happiness.” 

He closed his eyes a nioment, bowed his head. 
And moved his silent lips: at last he said: 

“ Sit by my side —just there, and now your hand; 
When one is going to a distant land — 

As I am now — he loves to have a friend — 

A son, say,— as he starts, to cheer him to the end 
Speak kindly of me after I am gone. 

And see mj name be graven on the stoue^ 

* IxTBMXj* mind, not ‘ Fei*ix,’ — that w«ild be 
A cruel, lying epitaph for me. 

And yet 1 know not, for metkiaks I seem 
Slowly awaking from the strangest dream; 

The mystery of my life is growing clear; 
Something—it may be Happmase—is near. 
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I liearf»«ch lieaTenlj raasicl . . Di<l you spoalcT [ 
WWs sbLiiug joutiiir? Look!” II in voice grew 
weak, 

Die<l to m whisper, while his swiuiming sight * 
Strained tfarougli the darkness lo a shape of light. 
Floating aerws the cimiiiher lo hia bed, 

— li® clutched the cord, and fell back— ' 
dead, ; 

Striking in death the first stroke of bis knelL ! 
Thus Felix rang at last the happy bell. | 

^TBB aarLOTEEX or iws— fkoh the book of thh east. 
Tjpliofi and Osiris 
Chihiren were t>f Isis, 

Brothers and gods, twin-boro, the raters of her 
land. 

Which piospered, nothing loath. 

Under both. 

For each the sceptre held with equal hand- 

Now Tjphon and Osiris 
With I heir great mother I«rs 
Dwelt: in the cities one, and one in the broad 
plains 

Whereiwa a subject race, 

D»^k of face. 

Was bondsitian nnlo him in ancient chains. 

Said Typhoa once to Isis: 

**Thts brother mine, Osiris, 

Does wrong to keep this people so long beneath 
his % oke. 

They fetch him corn and oil, 

For him they toil. 

While idle ail the year he sita.” So Typhon spoke. 

To Typhon then spake Isis: 

“My sou he is. Osiris, 

As thou Bjy son,—both loved, but neither less 
nor mure. 

If hb these bondsmen born, 

Their oil and corn,— 

Who built your palaces that line the shore ? 

“If not the tribe,” said Isis, 

“ That labors for Osii is. 

Barbaric,—a murh better, as nearer Us than these. 
All day they turn your wheels. 

And your proud keels 

They lay, and plough for you the dangerous seas! 

“ Typhon and Osiris I ” 

Said the sad goddess Isis, 

“ Children of mine, unnatural, unwise as men, no 
morel 

Let each still fill his throne, 

And rule his own: 

There must be peace between you as before.'* 

To Typhon and Osiris 
The solemn voice of Isis 

Was as a wind unheeded, — no sooner come than 
gone i 

Speaking their own rash words. 

They drew their swords, 

And, calling each his millions, led them on. 

“ O Typhon I O Osiris I ” 

Cried out their mother Isis; 

But neither heard her warning, fur each with 
desperate hand 

Struck at the other's heart,— 

No one could part; 

So war and waste and want were in the !^iid. 

In all the years of Isis 
And Typhon and Osiris, 

Never such dreadful battle, such courage, such 
despair; 


Brothers with brothers fighting. 

In blood delighting,— 

Razed cities, temples sacked, death everywhere! 

So Typhon and Osiris 
Before the troubled Isis 

Fought four dark years together, each bloodier 
than the last; 

Till stronger Typhon's swords 
And cunning words 
Prevailed, and pale Osiris fell aghast I 

Then Typhon slew Osiris 
Before the weeping Isis, 

And after he was dead by night the body stole; 
liVhereat who followed him 
Limb from limb 

Dismembered, — hoping so to slay the soul. 

Thus Typhon rent Osiris, 

To the great^rief of Isis, 

And thus his mangled body was scattered through 
the land: 

One had his crowned head. 

And one instead 

His swordless hand, — but ritigs were on the hand! 

So Typhon bid Osiris 
Away from sorrowing Isis, 

Who straight began her journeys, — North, South, 
and East, and West. 

O mother most undone ! 

W here is thy son t 

Where the dead one whose tomb is in thy breast? 

Up and down went Isis 
Where Typhon and Osiris 
Had dwelt before their trouble, — the cities and 
the plains; 

But ill no pyramid 
His bones were hid. 

Nor where his bondsmen wept, without their 
chains I 

To and fro went Isis 
To find the dead Osiris, 

Along her one great river, and over all the land. 
She could not find his head. 

Nor crown instead. 

His hand, nor the rich rings were on Ms hand! 

The spirit of Osiris 
Came in a dream to Isis, 

Saying, “O mighty goddess! why is your heart 
so sore ? 

W'Ly do you weep so, mother? 

Because my brother, 

Typhon, has hid my body ? W'eep no more. 

“Immortal mother, Isis, 

I am thy son Osiris, 

Twin-born,—the king wdth Typhon, who rules 
the land alone. 

His men have statues made 
Where I am laid, — 

A piece of me in each, — one by his throne.'* 

She woke,' the wiser Isis, 

To seek and find Osiris, 

And found, as he had promised, the idols tall and 
grim, — 

His shape in every place, — 

With Typhon’s face! 

But was Osiris there ? — A piece of him. 

After her dear Osiris 
The stem and wrathful Isis 
Before the men of Typhon, who trembled at her 
ire. 
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Strode op and down tlie lan^; 

Witli lier strong hands 
Their idols brake, and €&i»t then in the fire! 

And now his mother, Isis, 

The limbs of lost Osiris 

Found, — in e^erj statue of Mm some precious 
part; 

His head bj Typhon’s throne; 

Beneath a stone 

His hand; elsewhere, and last of all, his heart! 

The foody of Osiris 
His goddess-molher, Isis, 

Laid reverent on her altar, and bowed her sacred 
head; 

Prayed to some Power unknown,— 

Some awful Throne, — 

Then rose and kissed the cold lips of her dead. 

The soul of great Osiris 
Came back again to Isis; 

The mouth with breath is warm, and dares to 
touch her own; 

He stretches out his hands; 

He stands — stands ! 

He is himself once more and on his throne. 

'‘Eternal mother Isis,” 

Began the god Osiris, 

'‘Where is my brother Typhon ?” And Typhon, 
“ I am here.” 

He wept,— “O brother! brother I 
O mother! mother!” 

And Isis wept, — Osiris not a tear! 

'‘Typhon,” said Osiris, 

"And thou, our mother Isis, 

What was the wrong among us ? — but rioted if 
it be, 

(It must be,) name it not, — 

It la forgot 

By Typhon and Osiris, and, mightiest Lds, thee I ** 
**ArstJx. 

(December 23-Si, 1863.} 

I. 

The Angel came by night, 

^Such angels still come down!) 

And like a winter cloud 
Passed over London town; 

Along its lonesome streets, 

Where Want had ceased to weep. 

Until it reached a house 

Where a great man lay asleep;— 

The man of all his time 

Who knew the nioet of men,— 

The soundest head and heart. 

The sharfwst, kind'est pen. 

It paused bi^de his bed. 

And whispered in his ear; 

He never tamed Us head. 

But answered, "I am here.** 

IJL 

Into the night they went. 

At morning, side by side. 

They gained the sacred Place 
Where the greatest Bead abide; 

Where grand old Homer sits 
In godlike state benign; 

Where broods in endless thought 
The awful Flureniine; 

Where sweet Cervantes walks, 

A smile on his grave face; 

Where gossi}^ quaint Montaigne^ 

The wise^ of his race; 


Where Goethe looks through all 
With that calm eye of his; 

Where — little seen but Lights— 

The only Shakespeare is! 

When the new Spirit came. 

They asfc+^d him, drawing near, 

'* Art thou become like us T ” 

He answered, *• I am here.” 

**TMB OOtJJfTBY LinS. 

Not what we would, but what we must. 
Makes up the sum of living; 

Heaven is both more and leas than just 
In taking and in giving. 

Swords cleave to hands that sought the plough. 
And laurels mms the soldier's brow. 

Me, whom the city holds, whose feet 
Have worn its stony highways, 

Familiar with its loneliest street,— 

Its ways were never my ways. 

My cradle was beside the sea. 

And there, I hope, my grave will he. 

Old homestead! — in that oM, gray town, 
Thy vane is seaward blowing; 

Thy slip of garden stretches down 
To where the tide is flowing: 

Below they He, their sails all furled. 

The ships that go about the world. 

Bearer that little country hous^, 

Inland, with pines beside it; 

Same peach-trees, with unfruitful boughs, 

A well, with weeds to hide it: 

No flowers, or only such as rise 
Self-sown,—poor things!—which all despise. 

Bear country home ! can I forget 
The least of thy sweet trifles? 

The window-vines that daniber yet. 

Whose blooms the bee still rifles t 
The roadside blackberries, growing ripe, 

And in the woods the Indian Pipe? 

Happy the man who tills his field. 

Content with mstie labor! 

Earth does to him her fulness yield. 

Hap what may to bis neighbor. 

Well days sound nights, — oh! can tjiere be 
A life more rational and free? 

Bear country life of child and man! 

For both the best, the strongest, 

That with the earliest race began, 

And hast outlived the longest: 

Their cities perished long ago; 

Who the first farmers were we know. 

Perhaps our Babels too will fall; 

If so, no lamentations. 

For Mother Earth will shelter all. 

And feed the nnbom nations! 

Yes, and the swords that menace now 
Wia then be beaten to the plough. 
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1825, After completing his course at the Uni¬ 
versity of the City of New York, and his law 
studit^ in the office of his father, he p^LS^ed a year 
and a half abroad. Since his retiini he has been 
actively engaged in the practice of his profession. 

Mr. Butler is the author of a number of poem-, 
and is also a spirited prose writer. He lias con¬ 
tributed to the democratic Review several trans¬ 
lations from Uhlaml; to the Art-Union Bulletin, 
T7ie Cities of Art and the Early Arthts^ a series 
of biographical and critical sketches of the Old 
Masters: and to the Literary World a few jdeasaiit 
sketches of travel, with the title Oat-oj-the- Way 
Elaces in Europe^ and sevenil humorous pai)ers 
in prose and verse, entitled The C olonel's Club. 

In 1850 he was the author of Barriurn's Ear- 
nmsus : being Conjidential Eiscloinires of the 
Erke Conukittee on the Jmny Lind Song.^ with 
Bpeoimens of leading American Eoets m the hap^ 
piest effulgence of their genius ; a jK)etical squib, 
which passed rapidly through several editions. 

TTHLASTB. 

It is the Poet Uhland from whose wreathings 
Of rarest harmony, I here have drawn. 

To lower tones and less melodious breathings. 

Some ^mple strains of truth and passion boro. 

His is the poetry of sweet expression, 

Of clear unfaltering tune, serene and strong; 
Where gentlest thoughts and words in soft proces¬ 
sion. 

Move to the even measures of his song. 

I>clighting ever in his own calm fancies. 

He sees much beauty where most men see naught. 
Looking at Nature with familiar glances, 

And weaving garlands in the groves of Thought 

He sin^ of Youth, and Hope, and high Endeavor, 
He sings of Love, (oh, crown of Poesie!) 

Of Fate, and Sorrow, and the Grave, forever 
The end of strife, the goal of Destiny. 

He dngs of Fatherland, the minstrel’s glory. 

High.theme of memory and hope divine. 

Twining its fame with gems of antique story. 

In Suahian songs and legends of the Rhino; 

In Balias breathing many a dim tra<lition, 

^ Nourished in long belief or Minstrel rhymes. 

Fruit of the old Romance, whose gentle mission 
Pa^ed from the earth before our wiser times. 

Well do they know his name amongst the moun¬ 
tains. 

And plains and valleys of his native Land; 

Part of their nature are the sparkling fountains 
Of his clear thought, with rainbow fancies 
spanned. 

His simple lays oft sings the mother cheerful 
Beside the cradle in the dim twilight; 

His plaintive notes low breathes the maiden tearful 
With tender murmurs in the ear of Night. 

The hill-side swain, the reaper in the meadows, 

Carol his ditties through the toilsome day j 
And the lone Imnter in the Alpine shadows, ^ 

Recalls his ballads by some ruin gray. 

Oh. precious gift I oh wondrous inspiration I 
Of all high deeds, of all harmonious things. 

To be the Oracle, while a whole Nation 
Catches the echo from the sounding strings. 

Out of the depths of feeling and emotion 
Rises the orb of Song, serenely bright, 


As who beholds across the tracts of ocean, 

The golden sunrise bursting into light. 

Wide is its magic World—divided neither 

By continent, nor sea, nor narrow zone; 

Who would not wish sometimes to travel thither. 

In fancied fortmies to forget his own ? 

Since 1855, Mr. Butler has been actively en¬ 
gaged in the practice of his profession of the 
law, in New York, especially in connection with 
the more important mercantile interests of the 
city. Though almost wholly engrossed by these 
duties, he has yet found time, however, occasion¬ 
ally to contribute to the literature of the day, 
and always with marked success. The poem by 
which he is most widely known as an author, 
Nothing to Wear, originally published, anony¬ 
mously, in Earper's Weekly., in February, 1857, 
achieved a remarkable popularity. It passed 
through the usual ordeal of successful anonymous 
works. Like Mackenzie’s ^‘Man of Feeling,” 
the production of a lawyer in active practice, 
whose literary efforts were aside from his ordi¬ 
nary pursuits, it was made the subject of a claim 
which compelled the poet to the course adopted 
by the English novelist, the avowal of his au¬ 
thorship in self-defence, to prevent the appro¬ 
priation by others of the productions of his 
pen. It was followed by numerous kindred 
efforts, imitating, if not adojiting, its new. 
style of versification and poetical treatment of 
current topics and popular ideas. The editions of 
the poem were more numerous in England than 
in the United States. Besides the liandsomely 
printed edition of Sampson & Co., a cheap issue 
had an immense circulation tliere, and a broad 
sheet, with colored cuts exhibiting the salient 
points of the satire, was first issued in London, 
and afterward reproduced in Philadelphia. It 
was translated into Erench prose by one of the 
Paris feuilletonists, and into German verse, some- 
w'hat paraphrased, and -with adaptations to the 
meridian of the translator. 

‘‘Nothing to Wear was followed by a poem 
of similar character, entitled Two Millions. As 
the former had exhibited the fashionable ex¬ 
travagance of the day, and its moral had been 
accepted by the public writli the interest with 
which it listened to Hood’s plea in “The 
Song of the Shirt,”* so the latter was directed 
against the social immoralities attendant upon 
the accumulation of wealth in the prevalent 
rapid development of material interests. “ Tw'o 
Millions” wms written at the request of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Y’ale College, and de¬ 
livered before them, July 28, 1858. In 1859, 
Mr. Butler delivered an address before the New* 
York Bible Society, The Bible by Itself which 
was published at the request of the society (New 
York, Carter & Brothers, 1860, 18mo, pp. 32). 
In 1860, and subsequently, he published a series 
of papers, Beal Life in New York, and other 
sketches, in the New York Independent. One 
of his articles, printed in this journal, written on 
the decease of President Van -Buren, with whom 
he had been intimately acquainted, was puhlish- 


* In London, “nothing: to Wear” was published with a 
statement of fashionable extravagaiice, taken from i he proceed¬ 
ings of a Bankruptcy Court, and advertised with humanitarian, 
tracts on the “Evils of the Dress.-Making System.” 
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ed separately, with the title, MartinVanBuren: 
Lawyer^ Statesman^ and Man (New York, Apple- 
ton & Co., 18mo, pp. 47). 

**Mr. Butler published in 1871 Lawyer and 
Client: Their Itelation^ BighU^ and Duties, 
Substance of a Lecture delivered February 3, 
1871, before the Law School of the University of 
the City of New YotI\ — a wise and practical ex¬ 
position of a much-entangled ethical subject. In 
the same year appeared a volume of Poems^ 
having his autograph on its cover. As its dedi¬ 
catory preface first brings this gifted author 
face to face with the great public, and is withal 
a merited tribute to a pure-minded and modest 
scholar, one kindly helpful to the youngest of 
the literary craft,— the original Editor of this 
work,—it is appended: 

“ To Evert A. Duyckinck. I inscribe to you, 
in token of my sincere personal regard, this vol¬ 
ume of poems. Many of them were written, or 
their material gathered, in scenes visited long 
since in company with your lamented brother, my 
cherished friend, George L. Duyckinck. His name, 
honorably linked with your own in our American 
literature, I desire affectionately to associate with 
yours on this introductory page. Others of them 
were first produced in connection with the edi¬ 
torial labors in which you were both united. The 
story of ‘The Sexton and the Thermometer* you 
told me in 1849, as you had gathered it in that 
circle of refined good-humor of which the late Dr. 
John W. Francis was the genial centre, and I ver¬ 
sified it at your request. ‘Nothing to Wear,’ 
before its appearance in print, was submitted to 
your friendly criticism, with an honest doubt on 
my part whether, in attempting to ‘shoot folly as 
it flies,’ the shaft I was aiming might not prove 
wanting in weight, polish, or momentum; and 
your kindly suggestions in aid of my intervention 
on behalf of our earliest American heroine, in 
‘Virginia’s Virgin,’ encourage my perhaps for¬ 
lorn hope that her almost thread-bare school-day 
story, simply told, may yet find listeners. Know¬ 
ing, as you do, that, so far from cultivating poetry 
as an art, or authorship as a pursuit, 1 have 
diverted my pen from the strict routine of profes¬ 
sional labor only at rare intervals or byway of 
mental recreation, you will take my volume as it 
is, a collection of verses, prompted mainly by oc¬ 
casional impulses to exhibit, as faithfully as I could, 
objects or ideas for wh ose most effective representa¬ 
tion poetry seemed to be the fittest vehicle, whether 
the motive was narrative, sentiment, or satire.” 

Besides the introductory ballad of Virginia’s 
Virgin, 

“So dear to boyhpod’s honest trust, 

To girlhood's tender heart I ” 

and the closing poem of The Two Cities—New 
York and Chicago — this volume consists of 
four collections: Boems of Travel, dated 1848-7; 
Miscellaneous Poems, containing among others 
At Richmond (in 1858), and The Busts of Goethe 
and Schiller; IJhland (1846), with Translations; 
and Poems of the City. In the latter are N othing 
to Wear, Two Millions, and a companion piece, 
recently published in Harper’s Magazine, and 
entitled '•‘General Average: A South Street 
Eclogue.” It is a tale of mercantile life, wherein 
the unscrupulous wits of a Yankee merchant 
and a Jew trader come in collision, to the discom- 
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fiture of the latter. The occasion of contention 
is the value of several cases rescued by the for¬ 
mer from the wreck of a steamer, but believed 
by their Jewish owner to be lost. As he there¬ 
fore demands tenfold their value, he exposes 
himself to the exaction of forty per cent, as his 
proportionate contribution for the burden of 
their rescue, known as “general average.” It 
is a tale with a stinging moral in its humor, for 
the overreaching spirit of buyer and seller. 

The other published works of Mr. Butler are: 
The Bible by Itself an address before the New 
York Bible Society, 1860; Martin Van B^ren^ 
Lawyer,^ Statesman,, and Man,, 1862, —the only 
biography, thus far, of that eminent statesman^ 
and giving a comprehensive, though brief, view 
of his character and career. Mr. Butler has 
made many contributions to the periodical 
press, yet of late years has confined himself 
very closely to the practice of his profession in 
the city of New York. 

** NOTHING TO WEAR. 

Miss Flora M‘Flimsey, of Madison Square, 

Has made three separate journeys to Paris, 

And her father assures me, each time she was there. 
That she and her friend Mrs. Harris 
(Not the lady whose name is so famous in history, 
i But plain Mrs. H., without romance or mystery) 

! Spent six consecutive weeks, without stopping, 

I In one continuous round of shopping,— 

Shopping alone, and shopping together, 

At all hours of the day, and in all sorts of weather. 
For all manner of things that a woman can put 
On the crown of her head, or the sole of her foot. 
Or wrap round her shoulders, or fit round her 
waist. 

Or that can be sewed on, or pinned on, or laced. 
Or tied on with a string, or stitched on with a bow, 
In front or behind, above or below ; 

For bonnets, mantillas, capes, collars, and shawls; 
Dresses for breakfasts, and dinners, and balls; 
Dresses to sit in, and stand in, and walk in; 
Dresses to dance in, and flirt in, and talk in; 
Dresses in which to do nothing at all; 

Dresses for Winter, Spring. Summer, and Fall; — 
All of them different in color and shape, 

Silk, muslin, and lace, velvet, satin, and crape, 
Brocade and broadcloth, and other material. 

Quite as expensive and much more ethereal; 

In short, for all things that could ever be thought 
of, 

Or milliner, modiste^ or tradesman be bought of, 
From ten-thousand-franc robes to twenty-sous 
frills; 

In all quarters of Paris, and to every store, 

While M‘Flimsey in vain stormed, scolded, and 
swore, 

They footed the streets, and he footed the bills I 

The last trip, their goods shipped by the steamer 
Arago, 

Formed, M‘Flimsey declares, the bulk of her 
cargo, 

Not to mention- a quantity kept from the rest, 
Sufificlent to fill the largest sized chest. 

Which did not appear on the ship’s manifest, 

But for which the ladies themselves manifested 
Such particular interest, that they invested 
Their own proper persons in layers and rows 
Of muslins, embroideries, worked under-clothes, 
Gloves, handkerchiefs, scarfs, and such trifles as 
those; , 
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Tten, wrapped in great shawls, like Circassian 
beauties, 

Grare good hg to the ship, and go hy to the duties. 
Her relations at home all marvelled, no doubt, 
Miss-Flora had grown 8o\enormously stout 
For an actusdl belle and a possible bride; 

Btit the miracle ceased when she turned inside 
out, 

And the truth came to light, and the dry-goods 
beside, 

Which, in spite of Collector and Custom-House 
sentry, 

Had entered the port without any entry. 

And yet, though scarce three months have passed 
since the day 

This merchandise went, on twelve carts, up Broad¬ 
way, 

This same Miss M‘Flimsey of Madison Square, 
The last time we met was in utter despair. 
Because she had nothing whatever to w’earl 

Kothikg to wear ! Now, as this is a true ditty, 

I do not assert—this, you know, is between 
us — 

That she’s in a state of absolute nudity. 

Like Powers' Greek Slave or the Medici Venus; 
But I do mean to say, I have heard her declare. 
When at the same moment she had on a dress 
Which cost five hundred dollars, and not a cent 
less, 

And jewelry worth ten times more, I should 
guess, 

That she had not a thing in the wide world to 
wear I 

I should mention just, here, that out of Miss Flora’s 
Two hundred and fifty or sixty adorers, 

I had just been selected as he who should throw 
all 

The rest in the shade, hy the gracious bestowal 
On myself, after twenty or thirty rejections, 

Of those fossil remains which she called her 
‘♦affections,” 

And that rather decayed, but well-known work 
of art. 

Which Miss Flora persisted in styling her “heart,” 
So we were engaged. Our troth had been plighted. 
Not by moonbeam or starbeam, by fountain or 
grove, 

But in a front parlor, most brilliantly lighted. 
Beneath the gas fixtures, we whispered our love. 
Without any romance, or raptures, or sighs, 
Without any tears in Miss flora’s blue eyes, 

Or blushes, or transports, or such silly actions. 

It was one of the quietest business transactions. 
With a very small sprinkling of sentiment, if any. 
And a very large diamond imported by Tiffany. 

On her virginal lips while I printed a kiss, 

8he exclaimed, as a sort of parenthesis, 

And by way of putting me quite at my ease. 

You know I’m to polka as much as I please. 

And flirt when I like—now, stop, don’t you 
speak— 

And you must not come here more than twice in 
the week. 

Or talk to me either at party or ball, 

But always be ready to come when I call; 

So don’t prose to me about duty and stuff, 

If we don’t break this off, there will be time enough 
For that sort of thing; hut the bargain must be 
That, as long as I choose, I am perfectly free,— 
For this is a kind of engagement, you see, 

Which is binding on you, but not binding on me.” 

Well, having thus wooed Miss M^Flimsey and 
gained her, 


With the silks, crinolines, and hoops that con¬ 
tained her, 

I had, as I thought, a contingent remainder 
At least in the property, and the best right 
To appear as its escort hy day and by night; 

And it being the week of the Stuckup’s grand 
ball,— 

Their cards had been out a fortnight or so. 

And set all the Avenue on the tiptoe,— 

I considered it only my duty to call. 

And see if Miss Flora intended to go. 

I found her—-as ladies are apt to be found. 

When the time intervening between the first sound 
Of the hell and the visitor’s entry is shorter 
Than usual — I found; I won’t say — I caught her, 
Intent on the pier-glass, undoubtedly meaning 
To see if perhaps it didn’t need cleaning. 

She turned as I entered, — “Why, Harry, you 
sinner, 

I thought that you went to the Flashers’ to din¬ 
ner!” 

“So I did,” I replied, “but the dinner is swal¬ 
lowed, 

And digested, I trust, for ’tis now nine and 
more, 

So, being relieved from that duty, I followed 
Inclination, which led me, you see, to your door; 
And now will your ladyship so condescend 
As just to inform me if you intend 
Your beauty, and graces, and presence to lend 
(All of which, when I own, I hope no one will 
borrow) 

To the Stxjckup’s, whose party, you know, is to¬ 
morrow?” 

The fair Flora looked up, with a pitiful air, 

And answered quite promptly, “Why, Harry, mon 
cher, 

I shouhl like above all things to go with you there. 
But really and truly — I’ve nothing to wear.” 
“Nothing to wear! go just ns you are; 

Wear the dress you have on, and you ’ll be by far, 
I engage, the most bright and particular star 
On the Stuckup horizon—•” I stopped, for her 
eye. 

Notwithstanding this delicate onset of flattery, 
Opened on me at once a most terrible battery 
Of scorn and amazement. She made no reply, 
But gave a slight turn to the end of her nose, 
(That pure Grecian feature,) as much to say, 
“How absurd that any sane man should suppose 
That a lady would go to a ball in the clothes. 

No matter how fine, that she wears every day! ” 

So I ventured again: “Wear your crimson bro¬ 
cade ; ” 

(Second turn up of nose) — “That’s too dark by 
a shade.” 

“Your blue silk” — “That’s too heavy.” “Your 
pink” — “That’s too light.” 

“Wear tulle over satin” — “I can’t endure 
white.” 

“Your rose-colored, then, the best of the batch” — 
“I haven’t a thread of point-lace to match.” 
“Your brown moire antique'^ — “Yes, and look 
like a Quaker; ” 

“The pearl-colored” — “I would, but that plaguy 
dress-maker 

Has had it a week.” “ Then that exquisite lilac. 
In which you would melt the heart of a Shylock;” 
(Here the nose took again the same elevation)—■ 
“I wouldn’t wear that for the whole of creation.” 
“Why not? It’s my fancy, there’s nothing 
could strike it 

As more comme il fauV* — “Yes, but, dear me, 
that lean 

Sophronia Stuckup has got one just like it, 
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And I won’t appear dressed like a chit of sixteen.” 
“Then that splendid purple, that sweet Mazarine; 
That superb point (Caiguille, that imperial green, 
That zephyr-like tarletan, that rich grenadine^' 
“Not one of all which is fit to be seen,” 

Said the lady, becoming excited and flushed, 
“Then wear,” I exclaimed, in a tone which quite 
crushed 

Opposition, “that gorgeous toilette which you 
sported 

In Paris last spring, at the grand presentation. 
When you quite turned the head of the head of 
the nation. 

And by all the grand court were so very much 
courted.” 

The end of the nose was portentously tipped up, 
And both the bright eyes shot forth indignation. 
As she burst upon me with the fierce exclamation, 
“I have worn it three times, at the least calcula¬ 
tion. 

And that and most of my dresses are ripped 
up! ” 

Here I ripped out something, perhaps rather rash, 
Quite innocent, though; but, to use an expres¬ 
sion 

More striking than classic, it “settled my hash.” 

And proved very soon the last act of our session. 
“Fiddlesticks, is it, sirt I wonder the ceiling 
Doesn’t fall down and crush you, — you men have 
no feeling; 

You selfish, unnatural, illiberal creatures. 

Who set yourselves up as pattf,rns and preachers, 
Your silly pretence, — why, what a mere guess it 
is I 

Pray, what do you know of a woman’s necessities? 
I have told you and shown you I’ve nothing to 
wear, 

And it’s perfectly plain you not only don’t care, 
But you do not believe me,” (here the nose went 
still higher.) 

“ I suppose, if you dared, you would call me a liar. 
Our engagement is ended, Sir,—yes, on the spot; 
You’re a brute, and a monster, and — I don’t 
know what.” 

I mildly suggested the words Hottentot, 
Pickpocket, and cannibal, Tartar, and thief. 

As gentle expletives which might give relief; 

But this only proved as a spark to the powder, 
And the storm I had raised came faster and louder; 
It blew and it rained, thundered, lightened, and 
hailed 

Interjections, verbs, pronouns, till language quite 
failed 

To express the abusive, and then its arrears 
Were brought up all at once by a torrent of tears, 
And my last faint, despairing attempt at an obs- 
Ervation was lost in a tempest of sobs. 

Well, I felt for the lady, and felt for my hat, too. 
Improvised on the crown of the latter a tattoo, 

In lieu of expressing the feelings which lay 
Quite too deep for words, as Wordsworth would 
say; 

Then, without going through the form of a bow. 
Found myself in the entry, — 1 hardly knew how, 
On doorstep and sidewalk, past lamp-post and 
square. 

At home and up stairs, in my own easy-chair; 

Poked my feet into slippers, my fire into blaze, 
And said to myself, as I lit my cigar, 

“Supposing a man had the wealth of the Czar 
Of the Eussias to boot, for the rest of his days. 
On the whole, do you think he would have much 
to spare. 

If he married a woman with nothing to wear ? ” 


Since that night, taking pains that it should not 
be bruited 

Abroad in society. I’ve instituted 
A course of inquiry, extensive and thorough. 

On this vital subject, and find, to my horroFf 
That the fair Flora’s case is by no means surpris¬ 
ing. 

But that there exists the greatest distress 
In our female community, solely arising 
From this unsupplied destitution of dress, 
"Whose unfortunate victims are filling the air 
"With the pitiful wail of “Nothing to wear.” 
Researches in some of the “Upper Ten” districts 
Reveal the most painful and startling statistics, 

Of which let me mention only a few: 

In one single hoiis(*, on the Fifth Avenue, 

Three young ladies were found, all below twenty- 
• two, 

Who have been three whole weeks without any¬ 
thing new 

In the way of flounced silks, and thus left in the 
lurch 

Are unable to go to ball, concert, or church. 

In another large mansion, near tbe same place, 
Was found a deplorable, heart-rending case 
Of entire destitution of Brussels point-lace. 

In a neighboring block there was found, in three 
calls. 

Total want, long continued, of camePs-h air shawls; 
And a suffering family, whose case exhibits 
The most pressing need of real ermine tippets; 
One deserving young lady almost unable 
To survive for the want of a new Russian sable; 
Still another, whose tortures have been most ter¬ 
rific 

Ever since the sad loss of the steamer Pacific, 

In which were ingulfed, not friend or relation, 
(For whose fate she perhaps might have found 
consolation, 

Or borne it, at least, with serene resignation,) 

But the choicest assortment of French sleeves and 
collars 

Ever sent out from Paris, worth thousands of 
dollars. 

And all as to style most rechercM and rare, 

The want, of which leaves her with nothing to 
wear. 

And renders her life so drear and dyspeptic 
-That she’s quite a recluse, and almost a sceptic, 
For she touchingly says, that this sort of grief 
Cannot find in religion the slightest relief, 

And philosopliy has not a maxim to spare 
For the victims of such overwhelming despair. 
But the saddest, by far, of all these sad features 
Is the cruelty practised upon the poor creatures 
By husbands and fathers, real Bluebeards and 
Timons, 

Who resist the most touching appeals made for 
diamonds 

By their wives and their daughters, and leave 
them for days 

TTnsupplied with new jewelry, fans, or bouquets. 
Even laugh at their miseries whenever they have 
a chance, 

And deride their demands as useless extrava¬ 
gance ; 

One case of a bride was brought to my view. 

Too sad for belief, but, alas I ’t was too true. 
Whose husband refused, as savage as Charon, 

To permit her to take more than ten trunks to 
Sharon. 

The consequence was, that when she got there, 

I At the end of three weeks she had nothing to wear, 
I And when she proposed to finish the season 
At Newport, the monster refused, out and out. 
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For his infamous conduct alleging no reason. 
Except that the waters were good for his gout; 
Such treatment as this was too shocking, of course. 
And proceedings are now going on for divorce. 

But why harrow the feejings by lifting the curtain 
From these scenes of woe? Enough, it is certain, 
Has here betn disclosed to stir up the pity 
Of every benevolent heart in the city. 

And spur up humanity into a canter 
To rush and relieve these sad cases instanter. 
WonT somebody, moved by this touching descrip¬ 
tion, 

Come forward to-morrow and bead a subscription ? 
Won^t some kind philanthropist, seeing that aid is 
go needed at once by these indigent ladies, 

Take charge of the matter? Or wonT Peter 
Cooper 

The corner-stone lay of some new splendid super- ’ 
Structure, like that which to-day links his name 
In the Union unending of Honor and Fame, 

And found a new charity just for the care 
Of these unhappy women with nothing to wear. 
Which, in view of the cash which would daily be 
claimed, 

The Laying-out Hospital well might be named? 
Won’t Stewart, or some of our dry-goods import¬ 
ers. 

Take a contract for clothing our wives and our 
daughters? 

Or, to furnish the cash to supply these distresses. 
And life's pathway strew with shawls, collars, 
and dresses. 

Ere the want of them makes it much rougher and 
thornier. 

Won’t some one discover a new California? 

0 ladies, dear ladies, the next sunny day 
Please trundle your hoops just out of Broadway, 
From its whirl and its bustle, its fashion and pride, 
And the temples of trade which tow'er on each side. 
To the alleys and lanes, where Misfortune and 
Guilt 

Their children have gathered, their city have 
built; 

Where Hunger and Yice, like twin beasts of prey, 
Have hunted their victims to gloom and despair; 
Raise the rich, dainty dress, and the fine broid- 
ered skirt. 

Pick your delicate way through the dampness* 
and dirt. 

Grope through the dark dens, climb the rickety 
stair 

To the garret, where wretches, the young and the 
old, 

Half-starved and half-naked, lie crouched from 
the cold; 

See those skeleton limbs, those frost-bitten feet, 
AJl bleedii.g and bruised by the stones of the 
street; 

Hear the sharp cry of childhood, the deep groans 
that swell 

From the poor dying creature who writhes on 
the floor; 

Hear the curses that sound like the echoes of hell. 
As you sicken and shudder and fly from the 
door; 

Then home to your wardrobes, and say, if you 
dare — 

Spoiled children of fashion, — you’ve nothing to 
wear I 

And 0, if perchance there should be a sphere 
Where all is fiiade right which so puzzles us here. 
Where the glare and the glitter and tinsel of time 
Fade and die in the light of that region sublime. 


Where the soul, disenchanted of flesh and of sense, 
Unscreened by its trappings and shows and pre¬ 
tence, 

Must be clothed for the life and the service above, 
With purity, truth, faith, meekness, and love, 

O daughters of earth I foolish virgins, beware! 
Lest in that upper realm you have nothing to wear! 

^TWO CITIES. 

I. 

Girt with the river’s silver zone. 

Her feet the ocean wooes and clasps, 

An Empress on her island throne, 

The crown she wears, the sceptre grasps. 

The light that floods her face is shed 

On countless roofs and thronging spires; 

The cloud-wreath, hovering overhead, 

Is woven from her ceaseless fires. 

Her lap with wealth the wide world fills, 

O’er the wide world her wealth she casts; 
The forests of a thousand hills 

Have grown to shape her clustered masts. 

With boundless life her senses thrill, 

It throbs through her resounding streets ; 

A mighty nation’s tireless will 
In all her million pulses beats. 

But now, heart-sick, sore tried, and faint, 
Upon her cheek the blush of shame, 

She wears, within, the leprous taint 
That blights and blasts her civic fame. 

Yet, with firm hand, aside she tears 
^ The folds of her imperial robe, 

.And, fearless, in the sunlight, dares 

The festering sore to search and probe. 

Plunge deeper yet the cleansing knife! 

The heart still pours its vital flood, 

The canker has not touched the life, 

The poison is not in the blood! 

IL 

Some sw’ift enchantment surely fed 
Her virgin grace, her giant might. 

As on her upward way she sped, 

With girded loins and footsteps light; 

In living lines, her strange, new name 
Carved on the inland ocean's brim, 

And with her lofty beacon flame 

Fringed the broad prairie’s verdant rim. 

Past lakes and forests, hills and plains, 

She pushed her iron pathways through, 

Along whose tracks the freighted trains, 

Like fire-winged serpents, flashed and flew. 

With the heaped grain her rafters bent, 

The native sheaf her golden crest, 

And through her open gates she sent 
The garnered harvests of the West. 

Who now shall blame the glow of pride 
That kindled on her fevered face, 

Restless with thought and ©ager-eyed, 

Fit type of our impetuous race ? 

To-night her widowed watch she keeps; 

In sackcloth, by a funeral pyre, 

She sits beside the shapeless heaps 

Where swept the wind-tossed waves of fire. 

Not lifeless yet, though maimed and scarred; 

The gulf of flame is not her grave; 

Above these ruins, black and charred. 

Once more the enchanter’s wand shall wave. 
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The magic of the fearless wni 

That wrought and won, in earlier years, 

Still weds to all her strength and skill 
The patience of the pioneers. 

While from all hearts and hands and homes, 
From kindred hearths, from alien shores, 

One world-wide benediction comes, 

One tidal ware of pity pours; 

Still, as of old, the furnace proves 
The path divinest love has trod; 

Still, in the midst, a presence moves 
Whose form is like the Son of God 1 


So far apart, yet side by side; 

Her brand of fire, our badge of shame. 

Write the same doom of human pride 
Their call to duty is the same. 

Though deep the vengeful firebolt cleft, 

And deep the foul corruption’s stain, 

Courage and hope and faith are left, 

Manhood and truth and right remain. 

The skies are clear, the fresh winds blow, 

. With trumpet calls the air is filled; 

Sweep off the wrecks, and far below, 

Upon the old foundations, build 1 

October, 1871. 

JOHN L. MoOOimEL. 

Me. MoOoi 3NEL was born in Illinoi'5, November 
11, 1838. After studying law with his father, 
Murray MeOonnel, a distinguished lawyer and 
politician of the We-t, he entered and was gradu¬ 
ated at the Tratisjlvauia Law School, Lexington, 
Ky. 

On the sixth of June, 1846, he entered the re¬ 
giment of Ool. Harding, as a volunteer in the 
ranks. Before leaving the rendezvous at Alton, 
he was made first lieutenant of his company, and 
promoted to a 'captaincy at the battle of Buena 
Vista, where he was twice wounded. After 
serving out Ms term he returned home, and com¬ 
menced the practice of the law at Jacksonville, 
niinois, where he has since re-*ided. 

In the spring of 1850 Mr. McConnel published 
Talbot arid Vernon ; in the autumn of the same 
year Graham^ or Youth and Manhood; and in 
1851 The Glenns, The scene of these novels is 
laid in the West; and the author has drawn on 
his experiences of the Mexican War and his skill 
as a lawyer in the construction of his plots. 

These were followed in 1853 by Western Cha^ 
racters, a collection of sketches of the prominent 
classes in the fonnative period of western society. 
It is one of the authoris most successful volumes. 

Mr. McConnel was in 1855 engaged npjon a 
continuation of this work, and also upon a His- 
tory of Early Explorations in America,, having 
especial reference to the labors of the early 
Eoman Catholic missionaries. He died before 
completing the latter, from disease contracted 
in his Mexican campaign, January 17, 1862. 

■ A WESTERN POimciAX OF THE ITEST GEOWTEL 

A description of his personal appearance, like 
that of any other man, will convey no indistinct 
impression of his internal character. 

Such a description probably combined more cha¬ 
racteristic adjectives than that of any other person¬ 


age of his time—^adjectives, some of which were ap¬ 
plicable to many of his neighbors, respectively, but 
(dl of which might be beitowed upon him only. 
He was tall, gaunt, angular, swarthy, active, and 
athletic. His hair was, invariably, black as the 
wing of the raven; even in that small portion which 
the cap of racoon-skin left exposed to the action of 
sun and rain, the gray was but thinly scattered; 
imparting to the monotonous darkness only a more 
iron character. As late as the present day, though 
we have changed in many things, light-haired men 
seldom attain eminence among the western people: 
many of our legislator are young enough, but none 
of them are brardless. They have a bilious look, as 
if, in ease of illness, their only hope would lie in 
calomel and jalap. One might understand, at the 
first glance, that they are men of talent^ not of ge¬ 
nius; and that physical energy, the enduring vi¬ 
tality of the body, has no inconsiderable share in 
the power of the mind. 

Correspondirig to the sable of the hair, the poli¬ 
tician’s eye was usually sm ill, and intensely black 
—not the dead, inexpressive jet, which gives the 
idea of a hole through white paper, or of a caver¬ 
nous socket in a death’s head; but the keen, mid¬ 
night darkness, in whose depths yon can see a 
twinkle of stjxrlight—where you feel that there is 
meaning as well as color. There might be an ex¬ 
pression of cunning along with that of penetration 
—^but, in a much higher degree, the blaze of irasci¬ 
bility. There could be no doubt, from its glance, 
that its possessor was an excellent hater; you might 
he assured that he would never forget an injury or 
betray a friend. 

A stoop in the shoulders indicated that, in times 
past, he had been in the habit of cnrryiag a heavy 
rifle, and of closely examining the ground over 
which he walked; but what the chest thus lost in 
depth it gained in breadth. His lungs had ample 
space in which to play—there was nothing pulmo¬ 
nary even in the drooping shoulders. Few of his 
class have ever lived to a very advanced age, but it 
was not for want of iron constitutions, that they 
went early to the grave. The same services to Ms 
country, which gave the politician his prominence, 
also shorteneil his life. 

From shoulders thus bowed, hung long, muscular 
arms—sometimes, perhaps, dangling a little un- 
gmcefully, but always under the command of their 
owner, and ready for any effort, however violent. 
These were terminated by broad, bony hands, which 
looked like grapnels—their gi'asp, indeed, bore no 
faint resemblance to the hold of those symmetrical 
instruments. Large feet, whose toes were usually 
turaed in, like those of the Indian, were wielded by 
limbs whose vigor and activity were in keeping 
with the figure they supported. Imagine, with 
these peculiarities, a free, bold, rather swaggering 
gait, a swarthy complexion, and conformable fea^ 
tures and tones of voice: and—excepting his cos¬ 
tume—^you have before your fancy a complete pic¬ 
ture of the early western politician. 

lOHABOn CRANE BETONO THE ALLEGHANIES. 

A genuine specimen of the class to which most 
of the early schoolmasters belonged, never felt any 
misgivings about his own success, and never hesi¬ 
tated to assume any position in life. Neither pride 
nor modesty was ever suffered to inteiffere with his 
action. He would take charge of a numerous 
school, when he could do little more than write his 
own name, just as he would have undertaken to ran 
a steamboat, or command an army, when he had 
never studied engineering or hemrd of strategy. 
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Kor would ho havo failed in either capacity: a 
week^s application would make him msister of a 
steaiii-eLgl .e, or a proficient (aifer thepr<?^<?n^ man- 
net of proficiency) in tactics; and as for liis school, 
he could bimsen learn at night what he was to 
teach othrjrs on the following dny I Nor was this 
mere conceit”—though, in some otlier respects, 
that word, in its limited sense, was not inapplic ible 
—neither was it altogether ignor.ant presumption ; 
for one of these men was seldom known to fail in 
anything he undertook: or, if he did fail, he was 
never found to be cast down defe it, and the re¬ 
siliency of his nature justified his confidence. 

Properly to represent his lineage, therefore, the 
schoolmaster could be neither dandy nor da.icing- 
nmster; and, as if to hold him to his int^rity, ma¬ 
ture had omitted to give him any temptation, in his 
own person, to assume eitlier of these respectable 
characters. The tailor that could shape a coat to 
fit /fis shouldei's, never yet handled shears; and he 
would have been as ill at ease in a pair of fashion¬ 
able pantaloons, as if they had been lined with 
chestnut-buiTS. He was genei*a!ly above the me¬ 
dium height, with a very decided stoop, as if in the 
habit of carrying burthens: and a long, high nose, 
with light blue eyes, and coarse, uneven hair, of a 
fade<l weatlier-stain color, gave his face tiie expres¬ 
sion answering to this lathy outime. Though never 
very deader, he was always thin: as if be had been 
flattened out in a l olling-mill; and rotundity of cor¬ 
poration was a mode of development not at all cha¬ 
racteristic, His com pi exxon was seldom florid, and 
not often decidedly pale; a sort of sallow discolors^ 
tton was its prevailing hue, like that which marks 
the countenance of a consumer of ‘‘ coarse” whiskey 
and strong tobacca But these failings were not 
the cause of his cadaverous look—for a faithful re¬ 
presentative of the class held them both in com¬ 
mendable abhorrence —they were not the vices of his 
nature, 

'1 here was a subdivision of the class, a secondary 
type, not so often observed, but.common enough to 
entitle it to a brief notice. He was, generally, 
short, squat, and thick—^the latitude bearing a 
better proportion to the longitude than in his lank 
brother—^but never a pproaehii. g any thi ng like ronnd- 
ness. With this attractive figure he had a complex¬ 
ion of decidedly bilious darkness, and what is com¬ 
monly called a ** dish-face,” His nose was depressed 
between the eyes, an arrangement which dragged 
the point upward in the most cruel manner, but 
^ve it an expression equally ludicrous and imper¬ 
tinent. A pair of small, round, black eyes, cri com¬ 
pand—like two little feudal fortresses, each by its 
moat—with a circle of yellowish white, peered out 
from under brows like battlements. Coarse, black 
hair, always cut short, and standing erect, so as to 
present something the appearance of a ckevaux de 
/rise, protected a hard, round head—a shape most 
appropriate to his lineage—while, with equal pro¬ 
priety, ears of corr^pondiiig magnitude stood 
boldly forth to assert their claim to notice. 

Both these types were distinguished for large feet, 
which no boot could enclose, and hands broad be- 
ond the compass of any glove. Neither was ever 
nown to get drunk, to grow fat, to engage in a 
game of chance, or to lose his appetite: it became 
the teacher of “ ingenuous youtli^ to preserve an 
exemplary bearing before those whom he was en¬ 
deavoring to benefit; while respectable “appear¬ 
ances,” and proper appreciation of tlie good things 
of life, were the alpha and omega of his system of 
morality. 


J. M. LEGAE£, 

A POET of South Carolina, and a resident, we be* 
lievo, of Charleston, and a relative of the late Hugh 
S. Legare, is t!ie author of a volume, Orfa-Undis 
and 0,liet published in 1848. They are 

marked by their delicacy of sentiment and a cer¬ 
tain scholastic refinement, 

AMT. 

Thisjs the pathway where she walked. 

The tender grass pressed by her feet. 

The laurel houghs laced overhead, 

Shut out the noonday heat. 

The sunshine gladly stole between 
The softly undulating limbs. 

From every blade and leaf arose 
The myriad insect hymns. 

A brook ran murmuring benenth 
The grateful twilight of the trees, 

W'here from the dripping pebbles swelled 
A beech’s mossy knees. 

- And there her robe of spotless white, 

(Pure white such purity beseemed I) 

Her angel face an<l tresses bright 
Within the basin gleamed. 

The coy sweetbriers half detained 
Her light hern as we moved alo g! 

To hear the music of her voice 
The mockbird hushed his song. 

But now her little feet are still, 

Her lips the Everlasting seal; 

The hideous secrets of the grave 
The weeping eyes reveal 

The path still winds, the brook descends, 

The skies are bright as then they were. 

My Amy is tiie only leaf 
In all that forest sear. 

AUGUSTUS JULIAN EEQITEE 
Was born at Charleston, South Carolina, May 27, 
1825. He was educated in that city, and having 
selected the law as his profession, \vas called to 



the bar in 1844. From a very early nge Mr. Rc- 
quier was a regular contributor to tiie newspapers 
and periodicals, and in Ins seventeenth year pub¬ 
lished The Spanish Exile,, a play in blank verse, 
which was acted with success. A year or two 
after he published The Old Sanctuary^ a romance, 
the scene of which is had in Carolina before tlie 
Revolution. He soon after removed to Marion, 
South Carolina, where, dnring the leisure inter¬ 
vals which occur in the life of a country barrister, 
many of his more mature and elaborate pieces in 
prose and’verse were composed. \ hese Hoeo7ir9 
were collected in book form in 1860. The most 
prominent of them are “ The Phantasmagoria,” 
‘‘Marco Bozzaris,” a tragedy; “ The Dial Plate,” 
“Treasure Trove,” “To Mary on Eurtb,” “The 
Thornless Rose,” “The Charm,” -“The Image,” 
“ The Blackbeard,” “ The three Misses Grimball,” 
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a sketch; the Farewell Address to the Palmett<» 
Regiment^ delivered at the Charleston Theatre by 
Mrs. Mo watt, and mentioned in her “Autobio¬ 
graphy;” the “ Welcome” to the same regiment 
on its return from Mexico; an “Ode to Shakes¬ 
peare,” and “ Crystalline.” 

Mr. Eeqnier subsequently removed to Mobile, 
Alabama, where he attained distinction in his 
professional pursuits. He was Attorney of the 
United States for the southern district of Ala¬ 
bama for eight years, and held a similar office 
under the “ Confederate States.” After the end 
of the war, he removed to Kew York city. His 
later poems have not been gathered into a volume. 

ODE TO SHAKESPEAEE. 

He went forth into Nature and he sting. 

Her first-born of imperial sway—^the lord 
Of sea and continent and clime and tongue; 

Striking the Harp with whose sublime accord 
The whole creation rung I 

He went forth into Nature and he sung. 

Her grandest terrors and her simplest themes, 

The torre^it by the beetling crag o’erhung. 

And the wild-daisy on its brink that gleams 
Uiiharme 1, a.nd lifts a dew-drop to the sun I 
The muttering of the tempest in its halls 
Of darkness turreted; beheld alone 
By an o’erwhelniing brilliance which appals— 

The turbulence of Ocean—^the soft calm 
Of the sequestered vale—the bride-like day. 

Or sainted eve, dispensing h(dy balna 
From her lone himp of silver thro’ the grey 
That leads the star-crowned Night adown the moun¬ 
tain way; 

These were his themes and more— no little bird 
Lit in the April forest but he drew 
From its wild notes a me Htative word— 

A gospel that no other mortal knew: 

Bard, priest, evangelist I from rarest cells 

Of ilches inexhaustible he took 

The potent ring of her profoondest spdls, 

And wrote great Nature’s Book I 

They people earth and sea and air, 

The dim, tumultuous band. 

Called into being evei*ywhere 
By his creative wand; 

In kingly court and savage lair. 

Prince, Peasant, Priest, a id Sage and Peer, 

And midnight hag and ladye fair, 

Pure as the white rose in her hair. 

And warriors that, on barbed steed, 

Burn to do the creste I deed. 

And lovers that delighted rove 
When moonlight marries with the grove, 

Glide forth—appear! 

To breathe or love or bate or fear; 

And with most unexampled wile. 

To win a soul-enraptured smile. 

Or blot it in a tear. 

Hark! a horn. 

That with repeated winding shakes. 

O’er hill and glen and far responsive lakes, 

The mantle of the morn I 
Now, oil the mimic scene. 

The simplest of all simple pairs 
That ever drew from laughter tears, 

Touchstone and Audrey, hand in hand, 

Come hobbling o’er the green; 

While Rosalind, in strange disguise. 

With manly dress but maiden eyes, 

Which, spite herself, will look sidewise, 

E’en in this savage land; 


■'And her companion like the flower, 

Tliat beaten by the morning shower 
Still in re-<ple.ideat beauty stoops. 

Looking loveliest whilst it droops, 

Step faintly forth from weariness, 

All s lowy in their maidenhood; 

Twin-lilies of the wilderness— 

A shepherd and his shepherdess. 

In Arden’s gloomy wood! 

But comes anon, with halting step and pause, 

A miserable man! 

Revolving in each lengthened breath he draws, 
The deep, dark problem of material laws. 

That life is but a span. 

Secluded, silent, solitary, still, 

Lone in the vale and last upon the hill, 
Companioidess beside t’.ie haunted stream, 
Walkiug the stars in the meridian beam, 

I Hi^isclf the shaile of an o’ei*shadowing dream; 
Blighting the rose 
With his imaginary woes, 

And weaving bird and tree and fruit and flower 
Into a charm of such mysterious power, 

Such plaintive tale 

The beauteous skies grow pale, 

And the rejoicing earth looks wan, 

Like Jacques—her lonely, melancholy maul 

Ring silver-sprinkling, gushing bells— 

Blow clamorous pipes replying, 

In tipsy merriment that swells 
For ever multiplying! 

He comes! with great sunshiny face 
And chuckle deep and glances warm. 

Sly nods and strange attempts at grace, 

A matron on each arm ; 

He comes! of wit the soul and pith, 

Olympian hottle-rinser! 

Room for him I Sir John Falstaff with 
The meriy Wives of Windsor. 

Lo! on a blasted heath, 

Lit by a flashing storm. 

The threatening darkness underneath. 

Three of the weiial form! 

Chantii g, dancing all together. 

For a charm upon the heather. 

Filthy hags in the fool weather! 

The spell works, and behold; 

A castle in the midnight hour, 

Muffled ’mid battlement and tower. 

Whereon the crystal moon doth lower 
Aiitarctically cold! 

A blackbird’s note hath drilled the air 
And left the stillness still more drear; 

Twice hath the horned owl around 
The Chapel flown, nor uttered sound; 

The night-breeze now doth scarcely blow. 

And now, ’tis past and gone; 

But the pale moon that like the snow 
Erewhile descending shone. 

Enciimsoned as the torch of Mars, 

While cloud on cloud obscures the stars 
And rolls above the trees, 

Cleaves the dark billows of the Night 
Like a shot.smitten sail in flight 
Over the howling seas— 

God I what a piercing shriek was there. 

So deep and loud and wild and drear 
It bristles up the moistened hair 
And bios the blood to freeze! 

Again—again— 

Athwart the brain, 

That lengthened shi-iek of life-extorted painl 
And now, ’tis given o’er: 
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But from thnt pile despairingly doth soar 
A voice which cries like the uplifted main, 

“ Grlamis hath murdered sleep—-Macbeth shall sleep 
no more!” 

Thick and faster now they come. 

In procession moving on, 

Neath the world-embracing dome 
Of the unexhausted one; 

Mark them, while the cauldron bubbles. 

Throwing spells upon the sight, 

And the wizard flame redoubles 
In intensity of light: 

Here is one—a rustic maiden 
Of the witching age; 

Cheeks with beauty overladen. 

Blushing like a sunset Aidenn, 

Mistress Anne Page! 

Here another that doth follow. 

Pull of starch decorum: 

A wise man this Cousin Shallow, 

Justice of the Quorum ; 

A third is timid, slight, and tender. 

Showing harmless Master Slender; 

A fourth, doth frowiiiiigly reveiil. 

His princely mantle jewelled o’er. 

By knightly spurs upon his heel 
And clanging sound of martial ste^ 

The dark, V enctian Moor 1 
The fifth advances with a start. 

His eye transfixing like a dart. 

Black Richard of tJie iron-heart I 
And now they rush along the scene. 

Ill crowds with scstree a pause between. 

Prelates high, in church and state. 

Speakers dexterous in debate, 

Courtiers gay in satin hose. 

Clowns fantastic and jocose, 

Soldiers brave and vii gins fair, 

Nymphs w'ith golden flowing hair 
And spirits of the azure air. 

Pass, with solemn step and slow, 

Pass, but linger as they go, 

Like images that haunt the shade. 

Or visions of the white cascade, 

Or sunset on the snow. 

Then, then, at length, the crowning gloiw comes. 
Loud trumpets speak unto the sky, and drums 
Unroll the military chain I 
Prom pole to pole, 

Greet wide the wonder of the poet’s soul: 

With raven plume. 

And posture rapt in high, prophetic gloom— 
Hamlet, the Dane 1 

Bright shall thine altars he. 

First of the holy minstrel band. 

Green as the vine-encircled land 
And vocal as the sea 1 
Thy name is writ 
Where 8tai*s are lit. 

And thine immortal shade, 

Md archaLgelie clouds displayed 
On Fame’s empyreal seat, 

Sees the inseparable Krne 
In its reflected glory shine, • 

And Nature at its feet. 

PAUL H. HATNB 

Is a son of Lieut. Hayne of the United States 
Navy, and nephew of Robert G. Hayne of sena¬ 
torial celebrity. He was bom in Charleston, 
Sonth Carolina, in 1831, and has been a frequent 
contributor to maiij of the southern magazines, 
more particularly the Southern Literary Messen¬ 


ger. He was editor of the Charleston Literary 
Gazette, and was connected with the editorial 
department of the Evening News, a daily journal 
also published in Charleston. His poems, col¬ 
lected in a volume in 1855, are spirited, and he 
has cultivated the music of verse ivith eflfect. 
His longest poem is entitled The Temptation of 
Venns, a Monkish Legend, 

SONXET. 

The passionate Summer’s dead; the sky’s aglow 
With roseate flushes of matured desire, 

Tlie winds at eve are musical and low, 

As sweeping chords of a lamenting lyre. 

Far up among the pillared clouds of fire. 

Whose pomp of grand procession upward rolls 
With gorgeous blazonry of picture<l folds. 

To celebrate tlie Summer’s past renown; 

Ah me! how regally the heavens look down, 
O’ershadowing beautiful, autumnal woods. 

And harvest-fields with hoarded increase brown. 
And deep-toned majesty of golden floods. 

That lift their solemn dirges to the sky. 

To swell the purple pomp that floateth by. 

X POKnULIT. 

I. 

The laughing Hours before her feet. 

Are strewing vernal roses, 

And the voices in her soul are sweet. 

As music’s mellowed closes, 

All hopes and passi<ms heavenly-hom. 

In her have met together. 

And Joy diffuses round her morn 
A mist of golden weather. 

n. 

As o’er her cheek of delicnte dyes. 

The blooms of childhood hover, 

So do the tranced and sinless eyes. 

All childhood’s heart discover, 

Full of a dreamy happiness, 

With rainbow fancies laden, 

Whose arch of promise glows to" bless 
Her spirit’s beauteous Adenn. 

ni. 

She is a being born to raiso 
Those nndefiled emotions. 

That link us with our sunniest days, 

And m(^t sincere devotions; 

In her, we see renewed, and bright. 

That phase of earthly story. 

Which glimmei’S in the morning light 
Of God’s exceeding glory. 

rv. 

Why in a life of mortal cares. 

Appear these heavenly faces, 

Why on the verge of darkened years. 

These amaranthine graces ? 

’Tis but to cheer the soul that faints. 

With pure and blest evangels. 

To prove if Heaven is rich with Saints, 

That earth may have her Angels. 

V. 

Enough I ’tis not for me to pray 
That on her life’s sweet river. 

The calmness of a virgin day, 

May rest, and rest for ever; 

I know a guardian Genius stands, 

Beside those waters lowly, 

And labors with immortal hands, 

To keep them pure and holy. 
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** Mr. Hayne printed a second volume, Son¬ 
nets and Other Foems^ in 185T, and a third in 
1859, entitled: Amlio^ a Legend of the Island of 
Cos^ with Foems Lyrical^ Miscellaneous^ and 
Dramatic. He wrote a number of fiery, sensa¬ 
tional poems during the late civil contest, some 
of which were reprinted in Simms’ War Foetry 
of the South. Legends and Lyrics., a volume 
which contains some pleasing versifications of 
ancient myths and tales, appeared in 1872. It 
was followed by an affectionate tribute to the 
memory of a gifted frien<^ in The Foems of 
Henry Timrod., Edited.^ with a Sketch qf the 
Foeds Life., ly Faul H. Eayne^lWlZ, 

**THE PRESESHTMENT. 

Over her face, so tender and meek. 

The light of a prophecy lies. 

That hath silvered the red of the rose on her cheek 
And chastened the thought in her eyes. 

Beautiful eyes, with an inward glance 
To the spirits’ mystical deep; 

Lost in the languid gleam of a trance 
More solemn and saintly than sleep. 

It hints of a world which is alien and dim, 

Of*a nature that hovers between 
The discord of earth and the seraphim’s hymn. 
On the verge of the spectral — unseen ; 

And forever and ever she seems to hear 
The voice of a charmer implore. 

Come ! enter the life that is noble and clear, 
Come 1 grow to my heart once more I” 

And forever and ever she mutely turns 
From a mortal lover’s sighs ; 

And fainter the red of the rose flush burns. 

And deeper the thought in her eyes. 

The seeds are warm of the churchyard flowers. 
That will blossom above her rest, 

And a bird that shall sing by the old church 
towers. 

Is already fledged in its nest. 

And so when a blander summer shall smile, 

On some night of soft July, 

Wfe will lend to the dust her beauty awhile, 
’Neath the hush of a moonless sky. 

And later still shall the churchyard flowers 
Gleam nigh with a white increase 
And a bird outpour, by the old church towers, 

A plaintive poem of peace. 

**THB TWO SUMMERS. 

There is a golden season in our year 
Between October’s hale and lusty cheer 
And the hoar frost of Winter’s empire drear. 

Which, like a fairy flood of mystic tides 
Whereon divine Tranquillity abides, 

The kingdom of the sovereign Months divides: 

Then wailing Autumn winds their requiems cease, 
Ere Winter’s sturdier storms have gained release, 
And earth and heaven alike are bright with peace. 

O Soul! thou hast thy golden season too I 
A blissful interlude of birds, and dew, 

Of bajmy gales, and skies of deepest blue I 

That second Summer when thy work is done, 

The harvest hoarded, and the Autumn sun 
Gleams on the fruitful fields thy toil hath won; 
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Which also, like a fair mysterious tide 
Whereon calm Thoughts like ships at anchor ride, 
Both the broad Empire of thy years divide. 

This passed, what more of life’s brief path re¬ 
mains 

Winds through unlighted vales, and dismal plains, 
The haunt of chilling blights, or fevered pains. 

Pray then, ye happy few along whose way 
Life’s Indian Summer pours its mellow ray. 

That ye may die ere dawns the Evil Bay ; 

Sink on that Season’s kind and genial breast. 
While Peace and Sunshine rule the cloudless West, 
The elect of God whom Life and Beath have blessed. 

SON WILL. 

Your face, my boy, when six months old, 

We propped you laughing in a chair,— 

And the sun-artist caught the gold 
Which rippled o’er your waving hair! 

And deftly shadowed forth the while 
That blooming cheek, that roguish smile, 

Those dimples seldom still; 

The tiny, wondering, wide-eyed elf! 

Now, can you recognize yourself 

In that small portrait, Will? 

I glance at it, then turn to you, 

Where in your healthful ease you stand. 

No Beauty, — but a youth as true, 

And' pure as any in the land! 

For Nature, through fair sylvan ways. 

Hath led and gladdened all your days. 

Kept free from sordid ill; 

Hath filled your veins with blissful fire, 

And winged your ifistincts to aspire. 

Sunward, and Godward, Will! 

Long-limbed and lusty, with a stride 
That leaves me many a pace behind. 

You roam the woodlands, far and wide. 

You quaff great drafts of country wind; 
While tree and wildflower, lake and stream, 
Beep shadowy nook, and sunshot gleam, 

Cool vale and far-off hill, 

Each plays its mute mysterious part. 

In that strange growth of mind and heart 
I joy to witness, Willi 

** Can this tall youth,” I sometimes say, 

“ Be mine? my son^ ” it surely seems 
Scarce further backward than a day, 

Since watching o’er your feverish dreams 
In that child-illness of the brain, 

I thought (0 Christ, with what keen pain!) 

Your pulse would soon be still,— 

That all your boyish, sports were o’er, 

And I, heart-broken, never more 

Should call, or clasp you, Will! 

But Heaven was kind, Beath passed you by; 

And now upon your arm I lean. 

My second self of clearer eye. 

Of firmer nerve, and sturdier mien; 

Through you, methinks, my long-lost youtk 
Revives, from whose sweet founts of truth. 

And joy, I drink my fill: 

I feel your every heart-throb, know 
What inmost hopes within you glow, — 

One soul’s between us. Will! 

Pray Heaven that this be always so! 

That ever on your soiil and mine 
Though my thin locks grow white as snow,— 
The self-same radiant trust may sHine; — 
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Pray ttat while this, my life, endures, 
It aye may sympathize with yours 
In thought, aim, action still; 
That you, 0 son (till conies the end), 
In me may find your comrade, friend, 
And mxyrt than father. Will! 


HAMILTON (COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 

The founding of Hamilton College is due to 
the far-seeing generosity of the Kev. Samuel 
Kirkland, who labored more than forty years as 
a missionary among the Oneida Indians. Mr. 
Kirkland was born in Norwich, Connecticut, 
December 1,1744, and was graduated from Nas¬ 
sau Hall in 1765. He was the father of three 
sons and three daughters. The eldest daughter, 
who was married to John H. Lotlirop, Estp, of 
Utica, is the mother of the Rev. Samuel Kirkland 
Lothnip, D.D., of Bo*^ton, whose recently pub¬ 
lished life of his grandfather is embraced in 
Sparks’s Library of American Biography. The 
youngest daughter, Eliza, was married in 1818 ho 
the late Rev. Edward Robinson, D.D., a professor 
in the Union Theological Seminary of New York. 
One of his sons, Dr. John Thornton Kirkland, 
was elected in 1810 to the Presidency of Harvard 
College. He and his brother, George Whitfield, 
were twins, and were bom at General Herkimer’s, 
on the Mohawk, while their mother was journey¬ 
ing on horseback from Oneida to Connecticut. 
Her return to Oneida Wiis greeted by the In¬ 
dians with great rejoicing. They adopted the 
boys into their tribe, calling George lla-go-ne- 
«sta, and John Ali-gan-o-wis-ka, which means 
fair-face. 

Mr. Kirkland died of pleurisy, February -28, 
1808. He wjxs buried in Clinton, in a private in¬ 
closure, near his house. Here on one side rest the 
remains of his second wife and youngest daugh¬ 
ter; on the other side, those of the celebrated 
Skenandoa. The ownership of the Kirkland 
mansion has passed out of the family. At a late 
Annual Meeting of the trustees of the institution 
which he founded, they voted to remove the cof¬ 
fins from the=*e grounds to the College Cemetery, 
and to erect over them an appropriate monument. 

It was through the influence of Mr. Kirkland 
that the ^ Hamilton Oneida Academy ” was in¬ 
corporated in 1793. In the same year he con¬ 
veyed to its trustees several hundred acres of 
land. In the preamble to the title-deed, he states 
that the gift is made ‘^for the support of an 
Academy in the town of Whitestown, county of 
Herkimer, eontigaous to the Oneida Nation of 
Indians, for the mutual benefit of the young and 
flourishing settlements in said county, and the 
various tribes of confederated Indians, earnestly 
wishing that the institution may grow and flour¬ 
ish.; that the advantages of it may be extensive 
and lasting; and that, under the smiles of the Lord 
of wisdom and goodness, it may prove an eminent 
means of diffusing useful knowledge, enlarging 
the bounds of human happiness, aiding the reign 
of wirtue, and the kingdom of the blessed Re¬ 
deemer.” 

Among the teachers of the academy was Dr. 
James Mardock,lately a resident of New Haven, 
and translator of Mosheim’s “ Historical Commen¬ 
taries on the State of Christianity.” 

The academy lived eighteen years, and was 


largely patronizad. At length its guardians were 
pressed with a demand from the surrounding 
community for a higher institution. The char¬ 
ter for Hamilton College wixs obtained in 1812, 
and Dr. Azel Backus of Bethlem, Connecti¬ 
cut, was elected its firat President. He was born 
near Norwich, Connecticut, October 13, 1765. 
In early life his companions were rude, if not dis¬ 
solute; and his youth was marked with great 
loosener of opinion on matters of religion. He 
was graduated from Yale College in 1787. After 
leaving college he was associated for a time with 
his class-mate, John H. Lothrop, Esq., in the 
management of a grammar-school at Weathers- 
field, Connecticut. He was licensed to preach in 
1789, and soon after succeeded Dr. Bellamy 
as pastor of the church in Bethlem, Connec¬ 
ticut, Dr. Backus died December 9, 1816, of 
typhus fever. One of his children, Mary Ann, 
was the first wife of the Hon. Gerrit Smith of Pe- 
terton; another, the Hon. F. F. Backus, was a 
distinguished physician in Rochester, New York. 

A volume of Dr. Backus’s sermons was pub¬ 
lished after his death, with a brief sketcli of his 
life. His biography yet remains to be written 
in a manner worthy of tlie part which he sus¬ 
tained in caring for the first wants of a college 
which has since identified itself with the edu¬ 
cational interests of Central New York. A care¬ 
ful memoir, written somewhat after the manner 
of Xenophon’s Memorabilia or Boswell’s John¬ 
son, would be welcomed by many readers. In his 
intercourse with students, Dr. Backus combined 
affectionate severity with a seasoning of manly 
eccentricity. The proverb, “ who makes a jest 
makes an enemy,” was reversed in his experience. 
He was out-spoken and fond of a joke. When 
speaking of that which he disapproved, his 
thoughts naturally clothed themselves in the 
language of ridicule. He was quick and pungent 
at repartee, as is shown by the following anec¬ 
dote, which is only one out of many which might 
be given. 

During the administration of Jefferson, Dr. 
Backus preached a Thanksgiving Sermon at 
Bethlem, in which his abhorrence of the political 
views of the day was expressed with character¬ 
istic freedom and severity. For thus daring to 
speak the truth, he incurred a civil prosecution, 
and was summoned by the sheriff to go with him 
to Hartford, there to await his tnal. As a matter 
of grace, the reverend prisoner was allowed to 
ride in his own conveyance, while the officer fol¬ 
lowed behind. The parson’s horse happened to 
be one of the fastest.. He picked over the miles 
with a rapidity that astonished the sheriff, while 
it kept him at a respectable distance in the rear. 
At length, with much ado, the latter managed to 
bring himself within tongue-shot; and leaning 
forward, exclaimed, Why, Doctor Backus, you 
ride a< if the very devil were after you!” 

“And so he is!” replied the doctor, without 
tuming his head. 

The second President of Hamilton College was 
Dr. Henbt Davis, an alumnus of Yale College, 
who had been a tutor at Williams and Yale, a 
Professor of Greek at Union, and President of 
Middlebury. His administration covered a pe¬ 
riod of sixteen years, during which the College 
fluctuated between the extremes of prosperity 
and depression. 
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In tlie years 1829 and 1830, no students were 
graduated. This wa^ owing to a long and bitter 
quarrel between Dr. Davis and a portion of the 
trustees, growing out of a case of discipline. Af¬ 
ter his resignation of the presidency in 1833, Dr. 
Davis published a thick pamphlet entitled, A 
Narrative of the EmbaiTa^ments and Decline of 
Hamilton College.” This, with one or two occji- 
sional discourses, is all that went from his hand 
to the printer’s. Dr. Davis was distinguished for 
his strength of purpose, his gi’avity of manners, 
unyielding integrity, and strong attacliinent to 
the pupils whom he had in'^trncted. He died 
March 7, 1852, at the age of eighty-two. 

The third President was Dr. Seeeno Edwards 
Dwionr, a son of Timothy Dwight. He wiis 
elected in 1833 and rerigned in 1835. The great 
historical hict of his presidency was a suecos-iful 
effort to raise by subscription fifty thousand dol- 
lar« for increasing the productive funds of the 
college. Dr. Dwight was fitted by nature and 
acquired gifts for the triuni]>hs of pulpit oratory. 
The failure of his health at first made him fitiul in 
the hapj>y use of his talents, and finally forced 
him to give up addressing public bodies or dfs- 
cliarging public duties. Ilis death occurred No¬ 
vember 30, 1850. The last fifteen years of his 
life were saddened by his infirmity, and passed 
in retirement. W. T. Dwight has written his 
biography. 

The fourth president was Dr. Joseph Peitnet, ‘ 
a native of Ireland, and educated at one of its 
higher institution**. The reputation for learning, 
piety, and executive talent which he had won by 
his labors in the ministry at Rochester, New 
York, and Northampton, Massachusetts, led the 
fidends of Hamilton to think that he was the 
man to preside successfully over it*i affairs. The 
fact that he was unacquainted with the internal 
peculiarities of an American College caused him 
to make some mistakes, disquieting to himself and 


College. 

[• the institution. He chose to resign in 1830. He 
: lived many years; broken in health, yet enjoying 
the unabated esteem of his friends. His publica¬ 
tions are semen hat numerous, yet mostly of a 
transient fonn and character. 

The fifth President, Dr. SiaiEON North, is a na¬ 
tive of Berlin, Connecticut, and a graduate of 
Yale College, of the class of 1825. He served 
his Alma Mater two years as a tutor, and in 18:!9 
was elected to the chair of Ancient Languages in 
Hamilton College. When he went to Clinton, 
the embarrassments of the institution were such 
as to threaten its life. The war between Dr. 
Davis and the trustees was ni^ng fiercely. There 
were but nine students in all the cltisscs. The 
treasury was empty. Debt and dissension covered 
the future with gl-)oray clouds. The Faculty now 
consisted of the President, Prof. James Hadley, 
Prof. John II. Lothrop, Prof, North, and Tutor E. 
D. Maltbio. They engaged zealously and unitedly 
in efforts to revive the institution, and to regain for 
it the public confidence. They were succc^ful. 

In 1833, when Dr. Davis resigned, the graduat¬ 
ing cla-s numbered twenty. 

In 1839, Dr. North was elected to the Presi¬ 
dency, the successor of Dr. Penney, an ojQSce 
which he held till 1857. The friends and pupils of 
President North have frequently expressed their 
ai)preciation of his public efforts, by requesting 
permission to jiublish them. If his published dis¬ 
courses and addresses were collected, they would 
fonn a large volume. The most important of 
these are a series of Baccalaureate Berraons; dis¬ 
courses preached at the funerals of Professor 
Catlin, Treasurer Dwight, and President Davis; 
an Inaugural Discourse, a sermon before the Onei¬ 
da County Bible Society, and an oration before 
tlieiPhi Beta Kappa of Yale College. 

To Hamilton College is conceded a high rank 
in the culture of natural and efiective elocution. 
Much credit is due, in this respt^t, to the teach- 
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ings of the Bev. Dr. Vaudeville, who filled the chair 
of Rhetoric and Oratory eight years, commenc¬ 
ing in 1841. His class book entitled ‘^The Ele¬ 
ments of Reading and Oratory,” first published 
in 1845, is now widely used in colleges, acade¬ 
mies, and high-schools. Dr. Mandevillo’s sj’stem 
of speaking was taught at Hamilton, with 
some decided improvements by Professor A. J. 
Upson, B. B. 

Hamilton College has not been forgotten by 
men of liberality and lai^e means. The Hon. Wm. 
Hale Maynard, a graduate of Williams College, 
and a gifted lawyer, who died of the cholera in 
1832, bequeathed to the college the bulk of his 
estate, amounting to twenty thousand dollars, for 
the founding of a Law Bepartment. 

Prof. John H. I.athrop, lately Chancellor of the 
University of Wisconsin, was the first occupant 
of this chair. It was long worthily filled by Prof 
Theodore W. Bwight, whose able instructions in 
legal science attracted students from remote 
sections of the country. The college confers the 
degree of LL.B. upon those who complete the 
regular course of legal studies. 

Another benefactor of the college, the Hon. S. 
Rew’ton Dexter, resided at Whitesboro, and en¬ 
joyed the satisfaction of seeing a centre of learn¬ 
ing made more thrifty and efficient through his 
liberality. What Mr. Maynard did by testament, 
Mr. Dexter chose to do by an immediate dona¬ 
tion. In 1836, when the college was severely 
crippled by debt, he came forward with a gift of 
ffilteea thousand dollars for endowing the chair 
of Classical Literature. This department is sup¬ 
posed Ui have been chosen as the object of his 
inunilicenca, not more from its acknowledged 
importiiiice in a collocate institution, than on • 
account of his esteem for the character and 
scholarly attainments of its then incumbent, the 
Rev. Dr-Korth, who was afterwards promoted to 
the Presidency. 

The department of Classical Literature is now 
occupied by Professor Edward North, L H. D., a 
highly accomplished scholar and man of letters, 
to whom we are indebted for the material of this 
sketch. He sncceeded Professor John Finley 
Smith in 1844. Professor Smitli was a musical 
artist of rare and attiinment-;. 

The grounds about the college have been recent¬ 
ly enlarged and improved. They now embrace 
twenty acres, which have been thoroughly 
drained, hedged, planted with trees and flowering 
shrub-?, and put into lawn, ^vith winding drives 
and gravelled walks. These improvements have 
been iiuide under the conviction that no seat of 
generous culture can be called (onplete, unless 
it prorides facilities for the study of vegetable 
growths. Plato’s Ooll<^e was a grove of pla¬ 
tans and oHvcis,—phiL>sophy (nd trees have 
always been fond of each other’s company. The 
locittion of the college, on the brow of a hill that 
slopes to the East, and commands a wide view of 
the Oriskany Valley, ie healthful and inviting. In 
this valley liSs the village of Clinton, with a popu¬ 
lation of twelve hundred. In the distance, to the 
left, the city of Utica, the valley of the Mohawk, 
an I the Trenton hills are distinctly visible. ^ 

The rural quiet of the place, its elevation, and j 
extended, unbroken horizon, render it most favor¬ 
able for astronomical observations. An Observa- ^ i 


tory has been erected, and furnished with a tele¬ 
scope, the largest in this country next to the one 
at Cambridge. It was made by Messrs. Spencer 
and Eaton of Canastota, who are alumni of the 
institution. A large Laboratory has been built, 
with the new apparatus which the French and 
German chemists have recently invented. A 
stone building, originally used as a boarding-hall, 
has been fitttS up lor a Cabinet, and now con¬ 
tains ten thousand specimens in Geology, Minera¬ 
logy, and Natural History. A Gymnasium 
also been built and attractively furnished. 

The last twenty years in the history of Hamil¬ 
ton College have been fruitful in evidences of 
growth, of achieved usefulness, and a vigorous 
purpose on the part of its officers to make it, in 
all respects, worthy of its central location and 
its religious origin. 

In 1858, Dr. 0. H. F. Peters, a graduate of 
the University of Berlin, entered upon his duties 
as director of the observatory. One of his un¬ 
dertakings has been to determine the exact 
longitude of various places in the State of New 
York, under the direction of the Regents of the 
University of which Dr. S. B. Woolworth is sec¬ 
retary. These determinations have been made 
with great care and accuracy by means of a 
telegraphic communication with the observa¬ 
tory at Cambridge, Massachusetts. The places 
whose longitude has been thus far determined 
are Buffalo, Syracuse, Elmira, and Ogdens- 
burgh. Dr. Peters has discovered eighteen aster- 
oidsduringhis connection with the Litchfield Ob¬ 
servatory. He also fills the chair of Astronomy, 
endowed by Edwin 0. Litchfield, LL. D., of 
Brooklyn. 

In July, 1858, Rev. Samuel Ware Fisher, D.D., 
a graduate of Yale College, in the class of 1835, 
was called to the presidency, as the successor 
of Dr. Simeon North, who had previously re¬ 
signed. Dr. Fisher was called from the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Cincinnati, where he 
had won a national reputation as a vigorous and 
versatile writer, an eloquent preaclier, and a 
most successful pastor. His “ Three Great 
Temptations,” a volume of lectures to young 
men, and other occasional addresses, had indi¬ 
cated a special aptitude for the intellectual and 
religious duties of a college president. In his 
Inaugural Discourse, delivered November 4th, 
1858, President Fisher foreshadowed a new sys¬ 
tem of biblical study, that was soon after intro¬ 
duced at Hamilton College, and was followed 
by the founding of the Walcott professorship of 
the Evidences of Christianity. This fund of 
$30,000 was given partly by Benjamin S. Wal¬ 
cott, a great-hearted manufacturer, who died in 
New York Mills, January 12th, 1862, and partly 
by William D. Walcott, Ins son and worthy suc¬ 
cessor in the largest business interest in Oneida 
County. 

In January, 1859, Dr. N. W. Goertner entered 
upon his duties as the college commissioner, 
to which he has since devoted himself, with re¬ 
sults equally honorable to himself and the pat¬ 
rons of liberal and Christian culture, wiio have 
so freely responded to his appeals in behalf of 
the college. Among the benefactions recently 
received, in addition to the Walcptt endowment, 
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are $20,000 for the Robinson professorship of 
Greek, subscribed in New York and Brooklyn, 
and so named in Iionor of Dr. Edward Robin¬ 
son, a distinguished alumnus, who died in 
December, 1803; also $23,000 for the Albert 
Barnes professorship of intellectual and moral 
philosophy, subscribed in Philadelphia; and so 
named in honor of another distinguished alum¬ 
nus; and $20,000 for the Kingsley professorship 
of logic, rhetoric, and elocution, subscribed in 
Utrba, and so named in honor of the largest 
donor, Mr. Charles 0. Kingsley, a graduate in 
the class of 1852. Large bequests have also 
been received from John C, Baldwin, of Orange, 
N. J:; Samuel F. Pratt, of Buffalo and Peter 
B. Porter, of Niagara Falls; as w^ell as dona¬ 
tions from Hon. William E. Dodge, of New 
York, and Samuel A. Muson, Esq., of Utica. 
Ten thousand dollars W’ere also given by John 
N. Hungerford, Esq., of Corning, for the im¬ 
provement of South College. 

In other respects, the college has received 
handsome additions to its material resources and 
facilities for instruction. The collections in na¬ 
tural history have largely increased under the 
direction of Professor Oren Root. The most 
attractive addition in this department, is the 
Sartwell Herbarium, presented by Hamilton 
White. Esq., of Syracuse, and well known in 
scientific circles as a very extensive and valuable 
exhibition of our North American Flora. It con¬ 
tains eight thousand samples of plants, carefully 
cared, classified, and labelled by Dr. H. P. Sart¬ 
well, of Penn Yan, during fifty years of botanical 
study, research, and correspondence. 

Twelve prize competitions have been endow¬ 
ed by as many individuals, mostly alumni of the 
college, and have proved highly useful as incen¬ 
tives to industry and thoroiiglmess of intellectual 
attainment These prize funds were given by the 
late Hon. Aaron Clark, of New York; Hon. John 
V. L. Pruyn, LL. D,, of Albany; Horace D. Kel¬ 
logg, Esq., of Bridgewater; the late Hon. George 
Underwood, of Auburn; Frank H. Head, Esq., of 
Kenosha, Wis.; and Martin Hawley, Esq., of 
Baltimore, Md. 

The library of the college has been generous¬ 
ly remembered. After the death of Dr. Edward 
Robinson, the disposition of his private library 
became a matter of inquiry and interest to many 
of his friends, who w'ere aware of its great value 
and richness in apparatus for biblical study. 
They thought it becoming that the library 
should go where Dr. Robinson had graduated, 
w’^here he had served as a tutor, and where he 
had laid the foundation of his eminence as a 
biblical scholar. This good thought was quick¬ 
ly translated into generous action, and the Rob¬ 
inson library was purchased, presented to the 
college, and removed to its permanent home in 
Clinton. It embraces twelve hundred rare books 
and maps, sucb as the biblical scholar delights 
to be surrounded wdth. Apart from practical 
nses, the associations of this unique collection 
give it an almost sacred character. 

After the death of William Curtis Noyes, 
LL. D., in December, 1864, it was found tliat he 
had bequeathed to Hamilton College his large 
law librai-y, valued at $60,000, and containing 
neai’ly every work which a lawsyer can appeal 


to in the history or practice of his profession. 
In making this bequest, Mr, Noyes was iritiu- 
enced by a natural and commendable desire 
that his name should be honorably associated 
with a prominent institution in the county 
where he had s]>ent his boyhood and won his 
first laurels. The possession of the Noyes li¬ 
brary rounds out the plan for a course of legal 
study in Hamilton College, as it lay in the mind 
of William H. Maynard, when he endowed the 
chair of law, history, and political economy, to 
the end that the "‘graduates of Hamilton College 
might become more useful as citizens of this 
republic.” In this connection it may be added 
that in the year 1860, Ellicott Evans, LL. D., a 
graduate of Harvard College, was elected to the 
Maynard professorship, as the successor of Pro¬ 
fessor T. W. Dwight, LL. D., who had resigned 
to accept a similar position in the Columbia 
College Law School. 

The Fiftieth Commencement of Hamilton Col¬ 
lege was celebrated on the 16th of July, 1862, 
with an address of welcome by Hon. William J. 
Bacon, an historical discourse by President Fisher, 
and a Jubilee Poem by Professor A. 0. Kend¬ 
rick, which were preceded and fallowed by 
other literary and social festivities. 

** In July, 1866, Dr. Fisher resigned the pres¬ 
idency of Hamilton College, and accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the Westminster Church in 
Utica. A year later, a worthy successor was 
installed in the person of Dr. Samuel Gilman 
Brown, July 17, 1867. His inaugural address 
was a powerful exposition of the “Real Aim 
and Purpose of the American College.” 

Dr. Brown was born in North Yarmouth, Me., 
in January, 1813. His father, the Rev. Dr. 
Francis Brown, was president of Dartmouth 
College, N. H., from 1815 to 1820. The son 
entered that college in 1827, and graduated in 
1831. He studied theology where he completed 
! his course in 1837. He then passed nearly two 
years in travelling in Europe, extending his tour 
to Greece, Egypt, and Palestine. While abroad, 
he was elected professor of oratory and belles- 
lettres in Dartmouth College, which office he 
held from 1840 to 1863, when he was transferred 
to the chair, which he occupied till 1867, of in¬ 
tellectual philosophy and political economy. 

Dr, Brown is the author of numerous ora¬ 
tions and addresses, review articles, lectures, 
&c., characterized by their philosophical tone 
and genuine literary spirit. In the notice of Dart¬ 
mouth College, we have spoken of his commem¬ 
orative discourses on Professors Haddock and 
Putnam. He has also published an interesting 
address, reviewing the history of the college, de¬ 
livered before the society of the alumni, in 1855, 
and several other college addresses, including 
The Studies of an Orator; A Eulogy on Henry 
Clay; The Sfirit of a Scholar ; The J^nctiom 
and Ervaileges of a Scholar in the Crisis of the 
State, before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Bowdoin College, in 1863, His review articles, 
contributed to the Billical Bepository, are: “ Dr. 
Chalmers as a Preacher ” (1837); “Ancient and 
Modern Greece” (1842); “John Wesley” (1843); 
and in the Bibliotheca Sacra, “ The Ottoman 
Empire ” (1859). He has written for the Morth 
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American on “Dnnte” (1846); ‘‘Bart¬ 

lett’s Dictionary of AniericamsTns’* (1849); 
“ Winckelinan’s Ancient Art” (1850); “Dana’s 
Poems and Prose Writin|rs” (1851); “Ruskin's 
Seven Lamps of Areltitectnre ” (1851); “De 
Qnincey’s Works”(1852): “Dr. Clinlmers’sLife” 
(1852); “Travellers in France” (1853); “Life 
and Writings of B. B. Edwards” (1853); “Life 
and Writings of Fisher Ames” (1855); “Sir 
Walter Scott” (1858). 

President Brown is also the author of a volnine 
of Biography of Self- Tavght Men^ ])uhlished in 
Boston, in 1847; and of an elaborate Memoir of 
the Life of Buf us Choate, prefixed to the stand¬ 
ard edition of liis works, also edited by him, 
published by Messrs. Little <fe Brown, in 1862. ^ 

In addition to these publications, President 
Brown has written several Courses of Lectures, 
which are unpublished. One of these embraces 
“The Earlier English Literature;” another, on 
“British Orators,” was delivered before the 
Lowell Institute, in Boston, in 1859, and has 
been repeated in New York and elsewhere. 

He was called to be the orator on the occasion 
of the Dartmouth Centennial, and his able dis¬ 
course was published in 1870, entitled: An His¬ 
torical Discoutrse delivered hefore the Alumni of 
Dartmouth College^ July 21, 1869, One Hun¬ 
dred Years after the Founding of that Insti- 
tiition. 

The style of these various productions is 1*011 
and equable. They are marked by a close analy¬ 
sis, an air of literary refinement, are candid and 
comprehensive, and are illustrated by the read¬ 
ing of a scholar and gentleman. 

Since the accession of President Brown, va¬ 
rious changes have occurred in the board of 
instruction. Rev. William N. McHarg resigned 
tbe Latin professorship in 1869. His successor 
was Prof. Abel G. Hopkins, on the Benjamin- 
and-Bates foundation. In the same year, Prof. 
Charles Avery tendered his resignation, after 
serving the college thirty-five years in the chair 
of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. He 
was released from active duty, but was retained 
as an honorary member of the Faculty, with 
the title of Professor Emeritus. In 1868 Prof. 
Edward W. Root w'as elected to the chair of 
Agricultural Chemistry, on.the Childs’ founda¬ 
tion. His lamented death, two years later, was 
followed by the election of Prof. Albert H. 
Chester. 

Dr. A. J. Upson in 1870, after a service of 
twenty-one years, resigned the Kingsley profes¬ 
sorship of Logic, Rhetoric, and Elocution. His 
successor. Prof. Samuel D. Wilcox, retired at 
the end of two years, owing to ill health. The 
present incumbent, Prof. Henry A. Frink, was 
elected in June, 1872. 

After the resignation of Dr. Avery, his de¬ 
partment was divided, and Prof. Chester Hun¬ 
tington was elected to the chair of Natural Phi¬ 
losophy. In 1871 Dr. John W. Mears of Phila¬ 
delphia, the late efficient editor of The Ameri¬ 
can Preshyterian^ was elected Albert Barnes 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy. 

In October, 1872, James Knox, LL. D., while 
a sojourner in Berlin, Gennany, presented Ham¬ 
ilton College with $10,000, for the improvement 
and permanent endowment of its Hall of Nat¬ 


ural History, A part of this fund will be used 
for the preservation and enlargement of the 
collections in Natural History, which, under 
the fostering care of Prof. Root, have growm to 
be very valuable. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA.* 

The University of Virginia is situated in the 
County of Albemarle, Virginia, about one mile 
and a half west of the village of Charlottesville^ 
and four miles in nearly the same direction fnDm 
Monticello, which was the re^ridenco, and contains 
the tomb of Thomas Jeffier^on. It is built on mo¬ 
derately elevated ground, and forms a striking fea¬ 
ture in a beautiful landscape. On the south-west 
it is shut in by little mountains, beyond which, a 
few miles distant, rise the broken and occasionally 
steep and rugged, but not elevated ridges, the 
characteristic feature of which is expressed by 
their name of Ragged Mountains. To the north¬ 
west the Blue Ridge, some twenty miles off, pre¬ 
sents its deep-colored outline, stretching to the 
north-east, and looking down upon the mountain¬ 
like hills that here and there rise from the plain 
without its eastern base. To the east the eye 
rests upon the low range of mountains that bounds 
the view as far as the vision can extend north¬ 
eastward and south-westward along its slopes, 
except where it is interrupted directly to the east 
by a hilly but fertile plain through which the Ri- 
vanna, with its discolored stream, flows by the base 
of Monticello. To the south the view reaches far 
away until the horizon meets the plain, embracing 
a region lying between mountains on either hand, 
and covered with forests interspersed with spots 
of cultivated land. 

This University is a State institution, endowed, 
and built, and under the control of the state. It 
owes its origin, \U organization, and the plan of 
its buildings to Mr. Jefferson, who made it the 
care of his last years to bring it into being, and 
counted it among his chief claims tt> the memory 
of posterity that he was its founder.* 

■ The Act of Assembly establishing the University 
of Virginia and incorporating the Rector and 
Board of Visitors, is dateil January 25,1810; and 
the University was opened for the admission of 
students March 25, l&o. 

It is under the government of the Rector and 
Board of Visitors, by whom arc enacted its laws, 
md to whom is committed the control of its 
finances, the appointment and removal of its offi¬ 
cers, and the general supervi&ion of its interests. 
The Visitors, seven in number at first, but after¬ 
wards increased to nine, are appointed every 
fourth year by the governor of the state, and the 
Rector is chosen by the Visitors from among their 
own number. The first Rector was Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son, followed in succession by Mr. Madison, Chap¬ 
man Johnson, Esq., and Joseph 0. Cabell, Esq. 

♦ We’hare plea^re In presenting tWs Tlew, from the compd^ 
tent pen of the former chairman of the Eaculty, Dr. Gessner 
llarrison, of an institution the peculiar orgauization of whiril 
has been littl€i understood. 

•Among Mr. JelTerson’s papers was found, after his death, 
the following epitaph:— 

THOMAS JEFEERSON. 

AtmiOE OV THE DECLAEATIONr OF AMERICAl>r UTBEPEirDENCB, 

OF THE STATUTE OP VIRGINIA FOE KELIGIOtTS FKEEDOM, 

AND FATUES OF THE UNIVEESITY OF VIRGINIA. 

Ses Life o/JeJerson, il 49T. 
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The University of Virginia. 


The University of Virginia comprises nine 
schools, viz. L Ancient Langoages, in which are 
taught the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, 
with ancient history and literature. II. Modem 
Languages, in wdiich are taught the French, 
Italian, Spani-^h, and German languages, and the 
Anglo-Saxon form of the English language, with 
modern history and literature. III. Mathematics, 
comprising pure and mixed Mathematics. IV. 
Natural Philosophy, comprising, besides the usual 
subjects, Mineralogy and Geolt>gy. V. Chemistry 
and Pharmacy. VI. Medicine, comprising Medi¬ 
cal Jurisprudence, Obstetrics, and the Principles 
and Practice of Medicine. VIL Comparative 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Snrgei*}". VIII. Moral 
Philosophy, comprising Rhetoric and Belles Let- 
tres, Ethics, Mental Philosophy, and Political 
Economy. IX. Lnw, comprising also Govern¬ 
ment and International Law. 

To each school is assigned one professor, excejit 
the school of Law, which has tw^o. In the school 
of Ancient Languages, the professor is aided by two 
assistant instnictom, and in Modern Languages 
and Mathematics by one each. In the Medieal 
department there is a lecturer on Anatomy and 
Materia Medica, and a demonstrator of Anatomy. 

. The administration of the law’s of the Univer¬ 
sity, and their interpretation, is committed to the 
Facnlty, consisting of the professors of the several 
schools and the chairman of tlie Faculty. The 
professors are appointed by the Board of Visitors. 
The chairman, who has little power beyond the 
general supervision of the execution of the law’s, 
none over the schools, is chofrcn annually by the 
Board of Visitors from among the members of the 
Faculty, and receives as such a salary of five hun¬ 
dred dollars. The professors are responsible to 
the Board of Visitors alone for the proper dis¬ 
charge of their duties, and have intrusted to them, 
each in his own school, the conduct of its studies, 
subject only to the laws prescribing the subjects 
to be taught, the hours of lecture, and the method 
of instruction generally by lectures, examinations, 
and exercises, according to the nature of the 
subject. 


The income of the University fs derived chiefly 
from an annuity from the state of fifteen thousand 
dollars, subject of late years to a charge of about 
four thousand five hundred dollars for the benefit 
of thirty-two state students, w’ho receive gratui¬ 
tous instruction, together W’ith board and room 
rent free; from rents of dormitories and hotels; 
from matriculation fees; and from surplus fees of 
tuition in the several schools, accruing to the 
University after the professor shall have received 
a maximum of two thousand dollars. 

Each professor is paid a fixed salary of one 
thousand dollars a year, and receives the tuition 
fees paid hy students for attending his lectures up 
to the maximum of two thousand dollars. Any 
excess o1 tecs above this sum is paid into the trea¬ 
sury of iie University. The fee paid hy students 
for tuition is ordinarily tw’enty-five dollars to each 
professor attended. This mode of compensation, 
making the income of the professor to depend so 
largely upon tuition fees, "was derived to act as 
an incentive to activity apd faithfulness on the 
part of iho ]rofessor, his own and the prosperity 
of the school being idtnrified in the matter of 
emolument' as well as of reput42tion. The maxi¬ 
mum limit of income from fees received hy the 
professor is a tiling of late adoption, introduced 
since the number of students attending seme of the 
schools has become very large. It remidns to be 
seen whether tliis invasion of the principle is the 
wisest mode of disposiiigof the question of exces¬ 
sive fees; especially when no provision is made 
for a minimum income, and none, for the most 
part, ftir excess of labor from large numbers fre¬ 
quenting a school. 

The method of instruction is hy lectures and 
examinations, w’ith the use of text-books selected 
by the professor. The professor is expected, so 
far as the nature of the subject allows it, to deli¬ 
ver lectures on the subjects of instruction, setting 
forth and explaining the doctrines to he taught, so 
that by the help of the lectures and of the text¬ 
book, the student may not only have the oppor¬ 
tunity of understanding these doctrines but of hav¬ 
ing them more vividly impressed on his attention 
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and memory. The examination of the class at 
each meeting upon the preceding lecture, embra^- 
ces both the text and the teaching of the ])rofessor, 
and is aimed at once to secure the student’s atten¬ 
tion to both, and to afford the advantage of a re¬ 
view, and, when needed, of a further clearing up 
of the sul ject. 

For the purpose of accommodating the lectures 
to the wants and previous attainincr.ts of the stu¬ 
dents, and of giving a larger course of instruction, 
most of the ^hools are ^vided into classes called 
junior and senior. In the school of Mathematics 
there is also an intennediate class, and a class of 
mixed Matheinatit^. In the school of Law also 
there is an intennediate class. The lectures to 
each class occupy an entire session of nine months. 
A student is genendly allowed, except in law, to 
attend, withont additional fee, all the classes in a 
school the same session, so as to receive instruc¬ 
tion, if he choose and be able, in the whole course 
in one year. 

Two public examinations of all the members of 
each school are held eveiy session, one about its 
middle, the other at its close. These examinations 
are conducted chiefly in writing. A set of ques¬ 
tions, with numeric^ values attached, is propc^d 
to the whole class, and its^members are distributed 
into four divisions, according to the value of their 
answers. To insure fairness at these examina- 
tion% every student is required to attach to his 
answers a declaration in writing, that he has nei¬ 
ther given nor received aid during the examina¬ 
tion. This same certificate is attached also fb all 
examination papers written for degrees. 

Students are admitted at and above the age of 
sixteen, and are free to attend the schools of their 
choice; but they are ordinarily required to attend 
three school 3 - 

The session is of nine months* duration conti¬ 
nuously, and without any holidays except Ohrist- 
mas-day. Lectures are delivered daring six days 
of the week, and a weekly report is made to the 
chairman of the Faculty by each professor of the 
subjects of the lectures and examinations in his 
School, and of the time occupied in each. 

Degrees are cooferred in each of the schools of 
the University upon those students who give evi¬ 
dence of having a competent knowledge of the 
subjects taught in the school. Certificates of pro¬ 
ficiency also are bestowed for like knowledge of 
certain subjects that may be attended separately, 
as Medical Jurisprudence, Mineralogy, Geology, 
&Q. Examinations are held with a view to these 
honors towards the end of each s^sion, and are 
conducted mostly in writing. The extent and dif¬ 
ficulty of these exainiiiations, and the strictness 
used in judging of the value of the answers, secure 
a stand^d of attainment much higher than usual, 
and render the degrees in individual schools ob¬ 
jects of ambition to all, and strong incentives to 
diligence and accuracy in study. A re^ster of 
each student’s answers at the daily examinations, 
and of his written exercises, is kept by the pro¬ 
fessor; and, in deciding on his fitness to receive a 
degree, regard is had to his average standing in 
Ms class. The time of his residence as a student 
is not counted among his qualifications for tMs 
distinction. He may obtain a degree, whenever 
he shall have proved that he is worthy of it by 
standing satisfactorily the examinations propo^ 
as a test equally for all 


Besides the degrees conferred in individual 
schools, and certificates of proficiency in certain 
subjects, the degree of Bachelor of Arts is be¬ 
stowed on such students as have obtained degrees 
in any two of the literary schools (viz. Ancient. 
Languages, Modern Languages, and Moral Phi¬ 
lo o^>liv), and in any two of tlie scientific schools 
(viz* Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Che¬ 
mistry); besides giving evidence of a certain 
proficiency in the remaining two academical 
schools, and furnishing an essay or oration to be 
approved by the Faculty. 

The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon 
such students as have obtained degrees in all the 
six academical ^ehools, besides furnishing an essay 
or oration to be approved by the Faculty, and 
standing a satisfactory examination in review on 
all the studies of the course, except those in which 
he has been admitted to degrees in the cuiTent 
session. 

No honorary degrees are conferred by this 
University. 

The University of Tirginia has been in opera¬ 
tion thirty years, and although it has had to con¬ 
tend with some prejudices, has had a good degree 
of success, as well in regard to the numbers fre¬ 
quenting it as to the character for scholarship 
accorded to its alumni. The number of matricu¬ 
lates entered for the ses'^ion of 1854—5 was five 
hundred and fourteen; of these three hundred and 
twenty were exclusively academical, one hundred 
and fifty-six exclusively profes ional, and thirty- 
eight partly academical and partly professional. 

The University of Virginia has introduced into 
its constitution and into its practical working some 
marked peculiarities; and as its apparent success 
has called attention to these,.it may he well to 
notice some of them briefly, ahd to state summa¬ 
rily the chief grounds upon which they are ap¬ 
proved and justified. 

1. The first and most striking peculiarity is the 
allowing every student to attend the schools or stu¬ 
dies of his choice-, only requiring ordinarily that be 
shall attend three; the conferring degrees in indi¬ 
vidual schools; the suffering candidates to stand 
the examinations held for degrees without regard 
to the time of residence; and the bestowing no 
degrees as honorary distinctions, hut only upon 
adequate proof made by strict examination, that 
they are deserved. 

This at once sets aside the usual college curri¬ 
culum, with the attendant division into Freshmen, 
Sophomore, &c., classes, and, in the opinion of 
some, is followed as a necessary consequence by 
the loss to the student of a regular and complete 
course of study and of mental discipline, which 
they assume to be given by the usual plan of our 
colleges. It is taken for granted by such that the 
student, being free to choose, wiU attend such 
studies alone as may suit his spirit of self-indul¬ 
gence, avoiding those which are difficult; and 
that the voluntary system does not admit of a to- 
gular course. It is said in answer, that the records 
of the Unit^ersity of Virginia show that the fact 
contradicts the assumption that the more difficult 
studies will be avoided, the schools of Ancient 
Languages and of Mathematics, for example, hav¬ 
ing always had a fair proportion of students. 
And that, although no student is compelled by law 
to follow a certain defined course, yet in practice, 
and by the influences of causes easily seen, a very 
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large proportion do pnrsue a regular conrse; and 
that the University of Virginia holds out induce¬ 
ments to accomplish a complete course by esta¬ 
blishing for its higher degrees a standard which 
makes them objects of very great desire. Fur¬ 
ther, as to the matter of a complete course of study 
and of mental discipline, it is said thpt it is too 
much to assume that the best way of securing 
the e is by the usual college curriculum and the 
division into freshmen, &c., classes, this being the 
very question in issue, and the system of independ¬ 
ent schools and free choice of studies having been 
adopted with the very view of giving what the 
common jdan does not; that the alleged evil 
effects of the voluntary system do not and ought 
not to follow; and that, on the contrary, it has 
decided advantages. 

It is not pretended that every one entering the 
University of Virginia obtains a complete educa¬ 
tion. For some it is not necessary, however de¬ 
sirable, that they should become conversant with 
all the branches of a liberal education. And yet 
it is of great advjintage to them and to society if 
they can be well trained in even a few departments 
of knowledge—^those most suited to their 'wants 
or to their tastes. They should not he excluded 
from partial benefits of education because they 
cannot derive the highest. 

And then, if an examination be made of the 
names of those who, in our Colleges and Universi¬ 
ties generally, enter the Freshman or Sophomore 
classes, and of those-vvho graduate, or pass through 
the senior class, it will be found that but few of 
the former are found among the latter, not more 
than about a fourth. And this, though it results 
inevitably from the very practice of admitting to 
degrees by classes, that of those who obtain the 
degree, much too large a proportion have really 
very moderate attainments, and could not possibly 
stand a strict examination on the whole or any 
considerable part of the conr-e. So in the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia, a very small proportion obtain 
the highest degree, or fully accomplibh the regular 
academic course, and beyond comparison a smaller 
proportion than on the usually adopted plan; and 
this because the standard is purposely made high. 
Admitting that this very small number is pro¬ 
perly educated, the question to be answered is, 
Whether it he true, as alleged by some, that all 
those who come short of this complete course fail 
of obtaining an amount of knowledge, and espe¬ 
cially a mental discipline, equal to that supplied by 
the common course ? 

To reach a satisfactory answer to this question 
it is to be observed, say tlie advocates of tlie 
voluntary system^ first, that for the practical pur¬ 
poses of life, and for a right mental discipline, a 
small field of knowledge, thoroughly cultivated 
with a hearty energy, and by method which set 
the student to thinking and inquiring for himself, 
is of incomparably more value than a large field 
cultivated in a negligent and superficial way. A 
man may study many things and have little sound ' 
knowledge and less vigorous training of the mind. 
A man may so learn a few things as to bo able to 
direct his faculties with their utmost power to the 
accomplishment of any task. j 

Secondly, That to secure this energetic, self- 
propelling activity of the student, which is in¬ 
dispensably necessary to the best discipline of, 
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mind, and to the acquisition of habits of thorough 
and accurate inveatigation, two things mainly 
contribute. First, the waking up to an earnest 
spirit of inquiry and of thoroughness of investiga^ 
tion on the part of the student, by exciting and 
keeping erect his attention, and variously subject¬ 
ing his powers to the proof by the lectures and 
by searching oral examinations; and, secondly, 
a high standard of examinations for honors, these 
being bestowed only upon satisfactory evidence 
of good attainments and cfipacity. Without the 
former condition the latter would be impossible 5 
without the latter the fonner would he insufficient. 

Thirdly, That the voluntary system offers pe¬ 
culiar advantages for fulfilling these conditions, 
which, however able the professors, the common 
system does not. The several schools being 
wholly independent, the standard of examinations 
for degrees may be placed as high as the means 
and mode of instruction, and what is fairly de¬ 
manded by the true interest of the student, may 
allow. A person standing his examination for a 
degree in Latin and Greek will not be passed, 
though undeserving, for fear he may not secure 
his degree in the Mathematics, aud so on. The 
honor being conferred upon reaching a compara¬ 
tively high standard, and without the question of 
giving or refusing it being comijlicated by a regard 
to the regular progression of classes, it is compa¬ 
ratively easy to maintain the standard. It is one 
thing for a student to fail and be rejected upon 
the studies of a single school, the effect ceasing 
here, and quite another to he cast down in all his 
classes for failure on one study, with the result of 
postponing the period of his graduation for a 
whole year. But the common system allows no 
good alternative. No College, upon this system, 
can refuse to pass men who ought to be rejected; 
for then it consents, under multiplied difiSculties, 
to reduce the ranks of the senior cla'-s to some¬ 
thing like the proportion of those who obtain the 
Master’s degree under the system adopted at the 
University of Virginia. 

To answer, then, the question above proposed, 
it is alleged by its friends, that in the system 
adopted at the University of Virginia, the condi¬ 
tions for obtaining a good mental discipline and 
accurate knowledge are in some good degi-ee, al¬ 
though imperfectly, fulfilled by the means of 
lectures, rigid examinations conducted chiefly in 
writing where degrees are concerned, and a com¬ 
paratively high standard in conferring d^ees. 
That, putting out of view the idle and tliose 
wanting capacity, and those who attend a single 
course of lectures, there remains a class of students, 
considerable in number, and re.-’pectable for talent 
and industry, %vho from lack of time and means, 
or for other cause, succeed in accomplishing only 
a partial course, obtaining degrees in some two or 
three schools, and attending lectures profitably in 
some one or two more in which they do not stand 
for degrees. And thus the number that go 
through such a course of study as, with the mode 
of instruction employed, involves a useful extent 
of knowledge and a sound discipline of mind, 
would seem to he in fair proportion to those who 
succeed in completing the usual College ouiri- 
oulum. 

Again, there is a considerable class of students 
who aim at completing the entire coui^ of lite- 
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rary and fcientifio stndies, according to the 
scheme of tie Linversily t f Tirginia, Cut fail of 
entire success. But it does not follow, because 
they fail of obtaining the highest degree under a 
system with a higher standard for degrees, that 
they do not obtain as much of knowledge and of 
sound mental discipline as the same persons would 
hare done if they had succeeded under a system 
with a Tower standard. Under the one system 
tliey fail because the standard is high, under the 
other they would succeed becau-^e the standard is 
low. This on the supix>sitioii that the grade of 
instruction is the same. But it may be assumed 
that where the standard of exainination^ for 
degrees is higher, the grade of instruction also 
will be higher, and the training more vigorous. 
There must be some just relation between the 
teaching and the requirements for degrees. And 
so it may very well occur that a man shall be a 
better trained scholar failing under the one system 
than succeeding under the other. 

The advocate? of the system introduced at the 
University of Virginia not only deny that it is 
followed by the evil elfects alleged, but urge, on 
the other hand, that it avoids, as it was designed 
to avoid, tlie obvious and acknowledged evils in¬ 
herent ill the usual course adopted of conferring 
degrees upon those who complete the curriculum, 
well nigh as a matter of course, and with but 
slight examination. They allege that when the 
standard i j reasonably high, and maintained by 
rigid examinations, without regard to the time of 
residence, only a few, and those the most dili¬ 
gent and capable, can measure up to it. That to 
accommodate the standard to the measure of the 
whole, or nearly the whole of a class, it must he 
made much to<j low. That by admitting to the 
higher degrees those alone who can stand rigid 
examinations, and show good ability and accurate 
attainments, real value is given to the degrees, and 
the best exertions secured of those who seek 
them. That the use of lectures and oral examina¬ 
tions, in the ordinary course of instruction, atfords 
a better means of disciplining the mind, of be¬ 
getting habits of active and sustained attention, as 
well as of thorough investigation. That, as a re¬ 
sult, there is obtained, under this system, a better 
training and a more thorough knowledge on 
the part of many who fail of success, than the 
other system ordinarily secures to those who suc¬ 
ceed. And that the fact that only a very few 
obtain the Master’s degree at the University of 
Virginia—some seven ia the session of lS54~oout 
of 350 exclutively academical students—only 
shows the extent and rigor of the examinations’ 
for this degree, there required by law and enforced 
in practice. 

2. A second peculiarity of the University of 
Virginia U found in its method of instruction, 
more especially in the freer use of lectures, fol¬ 
lowed by oral examinations. Text-books are by 
no means discarded; but the professor is expected 
to go before aud set in order the truths to be 
taught, marking their relations, stating their 
grounds, enlarging upon, explaining, contlnning, 
correcting, and supplementing the text, as the case 
may require. Every lecture is preceded by an 
oral examination of the class on the preceding 
lecture aud the corresponding text. And this ex¬ 
amination is on the subject itself, whether dis¬ 


cussed in the lecture or the text-book, and is 
; conducted with reference to wlmt ought to be 
held in regard to it, and not simply to what may 
have been said about it either in the lecture or in 
the text-l)ook. This method, it i^ affirmed, is at¬ 
tended by two most beneficial risults. First, it 
timulate? the professor to greater efforts to make 

mself wholly master of his subject, and to be 
qualified to view it on every side. It can hardly 
do less, seeing he is conscious that it is expected 
of him to exhibit himself as capable of presenting 
the doctrines belonging to his subject with clear¬ 
ness and force, and not merely of propounding 
questions on a text-book. He must needs give 
himself to his work with zeal and assiduity if he 
would meet the responsibility which liis position 
imposes, or gain the reputation which it places 
within his reach. Secondly, it excites and main¬ 
tains the interest and attention of the student a 
hundred fold. He not only shares the interest of 
the lecturer, which is one advantage of oral dis¬ 
course, hut finds it a necessity from which he 
cannot escape, if he would acquit himself well at 
the examination to follow, as his own self-respect 
and a regard for the good opinion of his teacher 
and fellows oblige him to wish to do, that he 
should give earnest heed to the words of the pro¬ 
fessor. Above all he learns to enter, with the 
■professor for his guide, upon the serious and 
earnest investigation of the subject in hand in all 
its relations, if not from the simple love of truth, 
yet still because he knows that he may be re¬ 
quired to render answers not furnished by the 
text, nor 3 'et perhaps directly by the lecture, hut 
I involved in the principles set forth in either. 
Thus he is aroused to a spirit of active and manly 
inquiry, is kept awake to all that he hears and 
reads, and is led to consider the proper knowledge 
of a subject to be bounded, not by the partial, 
perhaps false teachings of a text-book, but by the 
limits of the true and real. Under the strong 
impulse of such a spirit, and of the ambition to 
meet the demands of a standard of examinations 
for degrees which more fail than succeed in reach¬ 
ing, it is no wonder thiit he works, and works 
with an energy, with a sharpness of attention, 
and with a perseverance of industry, which bring 
a double reward in stores of solid knowledge and 
in invaluable habits of mind. 

3. A third peculiarity of the University of 
Virginia is the system of written examinations 
for honors. This is claimed to have the advan¬ 
tage of securing greater accuracy and fairness, 
and is regarded as indispensable for maintaining 
a high standard for degrees. It was introduced 
by the first professor? from the practice of Cam¬ 
bridge Univei'sity, England; and when supple¬ 
mented by some oral examination, as the subject 
may demand, seems liable only to the objection 
of its great laboriousness, to both student and 
professor. 

In a word, whatever success the University 
of Virginia has had in giving intellectual culture, 
whether in the academical or professional depart¬ 
ments, is mainly referred by its friends to the 
laborious industry and zeal in the immediate 
work of the lectnre-room, displayed by professors 
and students alike. These, again, are very largely 
owing to the use of lectures, and of strict oral and 
written examinations, both having reference to a 
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reasonably higli standard for degrees. AndT for 
the introduction of these, the independent posi¬ 
tion of the several schools, and the free choice of 
studies, if not absolutely necessan’, as they can 
hardly be said to be, are at least most favorable. 

.4. A fourth peculiarity is the absence of sec¬ 
tarian influence and control in the University. 
Much j>rejudic 0 did arise on this point. AJ* 
though the importance of man’s religions duties 
was acknowledged in a report of the Rector and 
Board of Visitoi*s, written by Mr. Jefierson, and 
although the invitation was given by the Board 
to the various religious dene minations in the 
state, to establish schools of theology on the 
grounds of the University, yet because, in the 
anxiety to shut out the control of any particular 
sect, no provision was made for religious instruc¬ 
tion by the University itself, very many believed 
that it was designed altogether to exclude religious 
influence frcni the im^titution. A plan, however, 
was adopted early in the history of the University, 
whereby the services of religion are regularly 
perfoimed in a chapel furnished by the Board of 
Visitors, yet withont invading the principle of 
religious equality. By this plan it was provided 
that a Chaplain should he appointed by the 
Paculty every year, from the prevailing religions 
denominations of the state, taken in rotation. 
Subsequently the appointment was made for two 
years. The salary of the Chaplain is provided by 
the voluntary contributions of the professors, 
students, and other residents. He holds divine 
service twice every Sabbath, and daily morning 
prayers in the chapel. These semflees all the 
stndent”^ are invited to attend; but they are not 
compelled to l>e present. As many as attend deport 
themselves with invariable order and reverence. 
Besides these services, the students have their 
own public prayer-meeting, and a society for 
missionary inquiry, and conduct the Sunday 
school connect^ with the chapel, and others in 
the neighborhood. Nowhere, it is said, is more 
respect paid to the solemn services of the 
Christian religion, and in no cemmunity is more 
efibctnally extinguished the spirit of sectarian 
bigotry. 

5. A fifth peculiarity relates to the discipline. 
Only one point can be noticed, namely the per¬ 
mitting of students to answer or not, as &ey 
may choose, in their own case; the not compel¬ 
ling them to testify against themselves or against 
each other; and, generally, the assuming that they 
are incapable of falsehood, and treating them 
accordingly. The result is, that, as a rule, 
hardly admitting an exception, no student can 
venture to speak falsely. He may decline to 
Answer, when charged with an otfehce against 
the laws, although he very rarely does; but if he 
answer, the public sentiment, if not his own sense 
of moral obligation, will oblige him to speak 
truly. 

For carrying into execution the plan of a Uni¬ 
versity which he had projected, Mr. JefiTerson con¬ 
sidered it wisest to rely upon men as little as pos¬ 
sible wedded to the prevalent system, and not 
likely to be cramped by its routine. A reform in 
regard to the extent as well as the mode of in¬ 
struction, could be had only by seeking men of 
marked ability in their several departments, 
and who had either enjoyed the advantagesof the 


forei^ universities of most repute, or won dis¬ 
tinction by their talent and attainments. To this 
view was owing the selection from abroad of a 
majority of the original corps of profes^<.rs. This 
policy, naturally enough, excited some prejudice; 
and although justified by the necessities of the 
case, as far at least as a reform in the course of 
instruction was concerned, was attended by its 
own difficulties touching the important point of 
discipline. It w«s not intended to be continued 
beyond the pre-ent exigency, and has not, in fact, 
been followed in the subsequent appointments to 
chairs in the UTnve3>ity, although it is admit¬ 
ted to he consistent with the interests of the in¬ 
stitution to employ the .best talents and attain¬ 
ments, wherever found conjoined A\ ith the other 
necessary qualifications. Of the eight original 
profes>ors, five \vere from abroad, one from New 
York, and two from Virginia. 

The first professor of the school of Ancient 
Languages was Mr. George Long, of England, 
a Master of Arts and Fellow of Tiinitj College, 
Cambridge. A man of marhed ability and attain¬ 
ments, thoroughly trained in the system of his 
college, having a mind far more than most men’s 
scmpnlously demanding accuracy in tl.erejnltsof 
inquiry, and scouting mere pretensic n, he aimed 
and was fitted to introduce something letter than 
what then passed current as classical learning. 
Although he had as yet little kiK wledgec f compa¬ 
rative j)hilology, and could hardly be said to have 
cultivated the science of language with the en¬ 
larged spirit of philosophy which pervades his 
writings; his uncompromising exactness, and his 
masterly knowledge of hissulject, inspired his 
pupils with the highest couceptions of a true 
scholarship. After three years’ sen-ice he resign¬ 
ed, in order to accept the professorship of Greek 
in the London University. His contributions to 
philology, Reman law, criticism, biography^ &c., 
have been large and valuable. 

He wa5 succeeded by the second incumbent of 
the chair, Gessner Hanison, M.I)., one of his pu¬ 
pils, who has published an “Exposition of some 
of the Laws cf the Latin Language.” 

Thefir-t professor of the School of Modern Lan¬ 
guages was George Blaettermann, LL.D., a Ger¬ 
man, at the time of his appointment residing in 
London, and who came recommended for his ex¬ 
tensive knowledge of modem languages, and for 
Ids ability. He occupied the chair until 1840, 
and gave proof of extensive acquirements, and of 
a mind of uncommon natural vigor and penetra¬ 
tion. In connexion more especially with the les¬ 
sons on German and Anglo-Saxon, he gave to his 
students much that was interesting and valuable 
in comparative philology also, a subject in which 
he found peculiar pleasure. His successors have 
been Charles Kraitsir, M.D., who has published 
some curious and learned works on philology, and 
M. Scheie de Vere, LL.D., the author of a work 
on Comparative Philology; a Spanish Grammar 
and Exercises; Stray Leame» from the Booh of 
Mature^ 1856; Studies in English^ or A Ghmce 
at the Inner Life of Our Language^ 1867; 
Americanisms^ or The English of the New Worlds 
1871; the Eomance of American History^ 1872 ; 
and Modem Magic^ 1873. He has also edited 
several volumes of the “ Illustrated Library of 
Wonders.” 
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The Brst professor of Matheinatics was Mr. 
Thomas Hewett Key, of England, a Master of 
Arts of Trinity College, Cambridge. Besides his 
ability as a nnithematician, he bad the advitntage 
of go(^ classical and general attainments, and by 
his earnest manner, his clearness of illnstnition, 
and his rare power of anticipating and remov¬ 
ing the learner’s difficulties, succee<led to a re¬ 
markable degree in gaining the attention and ex¬ 
citing the interest of his bearers. lie resigned at 
the same time with Mr. Long, in order to accept 
the professorship of Latin in, the London -Univer¬ 
sity, and has since gained distinction by Ms labors 
as a philologist. 

He wa-^ succeeded by Mr. Charles Bonnycastle, 
of England, who, upon Mr. Key’s resignation, was 
transferred from the chair of Natural Philosophy 
to that of Mathematics, which he continued to till 
until his death in 18-11. He was educated at the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, of which 
his father was a professor, and was distinguished 
by the force and oidginality of his mind, no less 
than by his profound knowledge of mathematics. 
His fine taste, cultivate I by much reailing, his 
general knowledge, and his abundant store of 
anecdote, made him a most agreeable and instme- 
rive companion to all; and this, though his really 
Mad feelings were partly hidden by a cold exte¬ 
rior. His only published work bore the title of 
Inductue Q-e nnetry^ and this did not meet with 
saeoe^ Among his pupils, he left behind him 
a reputation for ability as Mgh as it was uni¬ 
versal. 

His successor, Mr. Sylvester, of England also, 
who rem lined only part of one year, was fol¬ 
lowed by Mr. Edward H. Courtenay, LL.D., a 
native of Maryland, a graduate at West Point, 
and who had held a professorship in West Point 
Military Academy, and again in the University of 
Pennsylvania. He disidiarged the duties of the 
chair with eminent ability and faithfulnesj until 
Ms death in 1853. He left behind him a work on 
the Differential mid Integral to, which was 

subsequently published, and adopted as a text¬ 
book in the University of Virginia. Mr. Cour¬ 
tenay’s clear and sagacious mind, his large and 
thorough knowledge of his subject, and clearness 
in commaaicadng it, his laborious devotion to his 
duties, and not leis his nn-iwerviiig integrity, his 
retiring modesty, and his amiable condescension, 
won for him the unbounded confidence and regard 
of his colleagnes and of Ms pupils. 

The chair was filled in 1855 by Albert T. Bled¬ 
soe, a graduate of West Point, formerly a pro¬ 
fessor in the University of Mississippi, and the 
author of a work on the Will^ and of one entitled 
A Theodieg. 

Upon the transfer of Mr. Charles Bonnycastle 
from the chair of Natural Philosophy to that of 
Mathematics, he was succeeded by Robei’t M, 
Patterson, M.D., of Philadelphia, formerly a pro¬ 
fessor in the University of Pennsylvania, and sub¬ 
sequently director of the U. S. Mint, He filled 
the chair of Natural Philosophy for several years, 
and had the reputation of a clear, elegant, and 
able lecturer, while his refined manners, cultivat¬ 
ed tastes, and amiable disposition, won for him 
the warm regard of all that had the pleasure of 
knowing him. 

He was succeeded by Mr. William B. Rogers, 


LL.D,, who filled the chair until 1853 ; a gentle¬ 
man deservedly eminent for his ability, varied 
learning an l science, for his eloquence as a lec¬ 
turer, and for his contributions to his favorite 
science of G-eology. He resigned in 1853; and 
was succeeded by the present incumbent, Mr. 
Francis H. Smith, A.M., a Virginian, and an 
alumnus of the University. 

The first professor of Chemistry was John P. 
Emmet, M.D., who was educated at the West 
Point Military Academy, and took his degree in 
medicine in the College of Physicians and Sur¬ 
geons, New York city. He was born in Dublin, 
Ireland, and was the son of Thomas Addis Em¬ 
met, Esq. His striking native genius, his varied 
science, his brilliant wit, his eloquence, his culti¬ 
vated and relined taste for art, Ms modesty, Ms 
wann-hearted and cheerful social \nrtuos, won for 
Mm the admiration and lasting regai*d of his col¬ 
leagues and of his pupils. He occupied the chair 
of Gheiiiistry and Materia Medica until sickness 
and death closed prematurely, in 1842, a career 
not less useful than honorable. 

He was succeeded by Robert E. Rogers, M.D., 
of PMladelphia, now professor of chemistry in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and by J. Lawrence 
Smith, M.D., of South Carolina, now -professor in 
the Medical School at Louisville, Kentucky. The 
next incumbent of the chair was Socrates Mau- 
pin, M. D., of Virginia, formerly a professor in 
Hampden Sydney College, Virginia, and in Rich¬ 
mond Medical College, and an alumnus of the 
University of Virginia. He died in ISTl. 

The fir-'t professor of Medicine was Robley Dun- 
glison, M.D., of England, who as a writer, and by 
his learning in his profession and generally, as well 
as by his ability, was pointed out as well fitted to 
take charge of this school, when it was designed 
rather to afford the opportunity of cultivation in 
medical science to, the general student than to 
give a preparation for the practice of the profess 
sion. After eight years he resigned, and has 
gained a wide celebrity by his distinguished 
ability as a lecturer, and by his varied and valu¬ 
able contributions to medical literature. He 
died in 1869. 

His successors have been A. T. Magill, M. D., 
of Virginia, Robert E. Griffith, M. D., of Phila¬ 
delphia, and a later incumbent, Henry Howard, 
M.D., of Maryland, formerly a professor in the 
medical department of the University of Mary¬ 
land, all men of learmng and ability in their pro¬ 
fession. 

The chair of Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgery 
(now of Comparative Anatomy, etc.) has been add¬ 
ed to the original schools of the niiivei'sity, and is 
now filled by James L. Cabell, M.D., a Virginian," 
and an alumnus of the university, lie was pre¬ 
ceded by Augustus L. Warner, M.D., of Mary¬ 
land, afterwards a professor in the Richmond 
Medical College. 

Special Anatomy and Materia Medica are taught 
by John S. Davis, M.D., an alumnus of the Uni¬ 
versity. 

The chair of Moral Philosophy was first filled 
by Mr. George Tucker, a native of Bermuda, but 
educated at William and Mary College, Virginia. 
He was for many years a member of the legal 
profession, and for some time a member of Con¬ 
gress from Virginia. Before receiving his ap- 
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poi'ntnient to the chair by Mr. Jefferson, he had 
piiblisheu, among other writing a volume of es¬ 
says, characterized by the purity and elegance of 
style, and by the force and clearness of thought, 
which have marked all his writing-?. During Ms 
residence at the university he published the Life 
of Jefferson, an essay on Money arid BanTcs^ one 
on Rents, WcigeSf<ind FroJit<, and another on the 
Progress of the Unitel Sta*e-i in Population and 
Wealth daring a Period of Ff eg Years, as Ex- 
hihited hy the Pecennial Census, besides contri¬ 
buting to the periodicals of the day, as he has 
done since his retirement, important articles on 
questions of political economy, etc. To moral 
philosophy and the other subjects ori^nally as¬ 
signed to the chair, he caused rhetoric, belles-let¬ 
tres, and political economy to be added, and gave 
them their proper value in the course of study in 
the school. Bringing to the discharge of his du¬ 
ties a mind remarkable for clearness and accu¬ 
racy, great indu?Ntry and thoroughness of research, 
and an extensive knowledge of men, and of books 
in almost every department of learning, he al¬ 
lowed no topic to pa-s under review without in¬ 
vesting it with the interest of original and search¬ 
ing investigation. Hence his pupils derived not 
only profit directly from his instructions, but an 
impulse in the direction of self-culture of the ut¬ 
most value. 

He was succeeded, upon his resignation in 1845, 
after a service of twenty years, by the present in¬ 
cumbent, the Rev. William H. McGuffej^, D.D., 
LL.D., a native of Pennsylvania, but for many 
years a popular professor in different colleges of 
Ohio. 

The first professor of Law, that entered upon 
the duties of the chair, was John Tayloe Lomax, 
Esq., of Yiiginia, who, after some five years, re¬ 
signed the chair to accept the office of judge of 
tlie Circuit Court of Virginia. He is the author 
of works of much labor and value, entitled a Di¬ 
gest of the Law of Real Property and the Law of 
Executors and Administrators, 

He was succeeded by John A. G. Davis, Esq., 
of Virginia, who met an untimely end by the 
hands of a murderer, in the person of a student, 
in the year 1840. He was the author of a work 
on the criminal law, and was <li'-tingui>hed alike 
by his legal attainments and ability as a lecturer 
and by his virtues as a man. 

The chair of Law was next filled by Judge Henry 
St. George Tucker of Virginia, who had long oc¬ 
cupied with distinguished ability the place of pre¬ 
sident of the Court of Appeals of the state, and 
was as remarkable for the elegant graces of Ms 
Tvell stored mind as for his learning and acumen 
in his peculiar province of the law, and for the 
polish and* charm of his life and manners. He 
was the author of two volumes of Commentates 
on the Laws of Virginia, etc. 

The present incumbents of the two chairs of 
Law, into which the original school has been di¬ 
vided, are John B. Minor, LL. D., and S. O. 
Southall, LL.D., both of Virginia, and both 
alumni of the university. 

** The University of Virginia escaped mate¬ 
rial injury during the late contest, and with the 
retnm of peace has recovered most of its for¬ 
mer prosperity. During the session of 1871-2, 
865 students were in attendance in its various 


schools, now nearly twenty in number. Its 
faculty consisted of fifteen professors, with the 
professorship of Natural History and Agricul¬ 
ture vacant, besides three instructors. Charles 
S. Venable, LL.D., professor of Mathematics, 
was chairman of the Faculty. Its library, 
originally selected and arranged by Mr. Jeffer¬ 
son, contained 35,000 volumes, A department 
of Scientific and Practical Agriculture was 
founded in 1869, by a bequest of $100,000 from 
the late Samuel Miller, of Lynchburg. An Ex¬ 
perimental Farm was secured, and several schol¬ 
arships created as prizes for experimental in¬ 
vestigations. 

**FRAKCIS SAMUEL DRAKE. 

Frakcis Samuel Drake is the eldest son of 
Samuel G. Drake, the historical writer and 
antiquarian. He was born at North wood. New 
Hampshire, February 22, 1828. His education 
was received in the public schools of Boston, 
and at the bookstore of his father in that city. 
For some years, and until 1870, he was a book¬ 
seller and stationer at Leavenworth, Kansas. 
His leisure moments were occupied in collect¬ 
ing materials for an American biographical dic¬ 
tionary. He was engaged in that task for fif¬ 
teen years. The completed work appeared in 
February, 1872, from the press of James R. 
Osgood & Co., and was entitled, Dictionary of 
American Biography, including Mem of the 
Time. This royal octavo volume of 1020 pages 
contained nearly ten thousand notices of Ameri¬ 
cans, of both sexes, who have made their names 
known in art, science, literature, politics, or 
history. A thorough examination of its arti¬ 
cles in relation to recent literature enables, us 
to certify to its general accuracy and its com¬ 
prehensiveness. Its style is clear, concise, and 
unassuming. 

After a brief visit to Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium and Holland, be¬ 
tween the months of May and November, 1872, 
Mr. Drake began the preparation of two works 
which in the year following were issued from 
the press: one, a Memorial Volume for the 
Massachusetts Society of the Cincinnati, con¬ 
taining biographical sketches of its members; 
the other, a Life of Major General Henry Knox, 
from the original papers^ containing some new 
historical matter about the men and events of 
the Revolution. 

** SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, 

A BROTHER of the preceding, was bom at Bos¬ 
ton, Massachusetts, December 20, 1888. He 
was educated at the public schools of his native 
city. In 1858 he removed to Kansas, as the 
telegraphic agent of the New York Associated 
Press. He was the regular Kansas corre¬ 
spondent of the St. Louis Republican, the Louis¬ 
ville Journal, and a newspaper of Memphis. 
For a short period, during the absence of the 
editor of the Leavenworth Tim% he acted as 
editor of that journal. 

On the organization of the militia of Kansas, 
at the outbreak of the rebellion, Mr, Drake 
was appointed inspector and adjutant general, 
with the rank of colonel, on the staff of thq 
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Major General of the Forthern Division. He 
served at various times with the militia on gar¬ 
rison and active duty within the JState. lie 
commanded the post of Paoia, in southern 
Kansas, during the invasion of Missouri by 
Sterling Price, and took part in that campaign. 
At the close of the war, he had attained the 
military rank of brigadier-general. 

In 1871 Mr. Drake returaed to Massachusetts, 
and he now resides at Melrose. His Old Land¬ 
marks and Ilistoric Fsrwnages of Boston^ was 
published in 1872 (12mo., pp. 484, with illustra¬ 
tions). It has been characterized as one of the 
most entertaining books of the class to which 
it belong and has had a large sale. 


TEINITY CX>LLEGR 

The charter of M^ashingtoii (now Tr'nity) College, 
in Coniu-cticut, was obtained in 1823. It was 
given at the request of members of the Protestant 
'Episcopal Church. At several intervals in the 
earlier history of the state, application had been 
made to thn Legislature for a charter without suc¬ 
cess. It was rcqui&itc that thirty thousand dol¬ 
lars should be subscribed as an endowment. Fifty 
thousand were readily obtained, ‘^by offering to 
the larger towns tlie privil<^c of fair and lautlallo 
com|>etition for its location, when Hartford, never 
wanting in public spirit and generous outlays, 
gained the victory over her sister cities.” The 
college buildings were commenced at Hartford in 
June, 1824, and recitations were held in the au¬ 
tumn of the same year. The first president of 
the in<tirution was the Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Connecticut, Dr. Thomas 0. 
Brownell, who held the station for seven years, 
till 1881. On his retirement he was succeeded 
by the Itev. Dr. N. S. M^heaton, who ju’esided 
over its fortniies for five years, till 1837. The 
Hobart Professorship of Belles-Lettres and Ora¬ 
tory Wiis endowed at this time in the suin of 
twenty thousand dollars, subscribed by membem 
of the Epir-eopal Church in New York. In 1835 
more than one hundred thous«and dollars had been 
raised for this institution, ninety thousand of which 
had been given by individual'?. The state made 
a gnint of eleven thousand dollars. The next in¬ 
cumbent of the presidency was the Rev, Dr. Silas 
Totten ^ater professor of William and Mary), who 
at the time of his choice was professor of Mathe¬ 
matics and Natural Philosophy in the college. 
His admin'stration hxsted twelve yeai*s, during 
which the endowment of the Seabury Professor¬ 
ship of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy was 
completed and Brownell Hall erected. In 1845 
the title of the college was changed, by an act of 
the legislature, to Trinity College. In this period 
statutes were enacted by the trustees, modelled 
after a feature in the English uiiivemties, “com¬ 
mitting the superintendence of the course of study 
and discipline to a Board of Fellows, and empow¬ 
ering specified members of the Senatus Acadomi- 
ctis^ as the House of Convocation, trj assemble un¬ 
der their owij rules, and to consult and advise for 
the interests and benefit of the college.”* The 
object of this general external organization was to 
secure the co-operation and counsel of lie alumni 


♦ Beardslej's Histoiical Address, p. IT. 


of the institution, nil of whom are members of the 
House of Convocation, which includes the presi¬ 
dent, fellows, and i>rofessors. The Board of Fel¬ 
lows is comp{>sed of leading men in the church 
specially interested in the welfare of the college. 
They are the official examiners, report on degrees, 
and propose amendments of the statutes to the 
trustees. There are al o a chancellor and vidter, 
who superintend the religious interests: an office 
which has been thus far filled by the bishop of 
the diocese. 

Dr. Totten, on his retirement, was succeeded in 
1849 by the Rev. John Williams, a descendant of 
the family win'ch gave the Rev. Elisha WiUiatns 
as a president to Yale. Two years after Dr. Wil¬ 
liams was elected assistant bishop of the diocese 
of Connecticut. 

In 1854 the Rev. Dr. Daniel Rogers Goodtvin, 
formerly professor of modern languages at Botv- 
doiii, succeeded to the presidency. 

Many eminent men have been connected with 
the institution as x>rofessors and lecturers. The 
Rev. Dr. S. F. Jarvis held a professorship of Ori¬ 
ental Literature; Horatio Potter, now bishop of 
the diocese of New York, of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy—a professorship held also by 
Mr. Charles Davies, author of the e.vtensive se¬ 
ries of mathematical text-books generally in use 
throughout the country. The Rev. Dr. Thomas 
W. Coit, the learned author of Puritanisin^ or a 
Ghurcli}narh*s Defence against its Aspersions l)y 
an Appeal to its Own Ilistory^ has been professor 
of Eccledastical History; and the Hon. W. W. 
EILworth, professor of Law.* 

** Tn 1860, Dr. Goodwin resigned the presi* 
dency to‘become provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania. He was succeeded by Samuel 
Eliot, LL. D., author of the Eistory of Liberty, 
Four years later the latter was followed by 
Dr. John Barrett Kerfoot, who was consecrated 
Bishop of Pittsburg in 1866. Rev, Abner Jack* 
son, LL. D., was inaugurated president in June, 
1867. 

TLe trustees of Trinity College recently sold 
its present site of thirteen acres — originally in 
the country, but now within the limits of the 
city of Hartford — to the city authorities, for 
the erection of a State House. The price paid 
was six hundred thousand dollars in cash, with 
the privilege of continuing to occupy the main 
buildings for a term of five years. The trustees, 
who do not expect to build for several years, 
have several appropriate locations under con* 
sideration, and intend to purchase from forty- 
two to ninety-five acres. It is designed to 
place the new college buildings within an orna¬ 
mental park; and President Jackson lias lately 
devoted several months in Europe to the study 
of collegiate architecture, that the authorities 
may be aided in the erection of a group of 
buildings that shall, in convenience and beauty, 
be unsurpassed by other structures. 

In all respects. Trinity College is flourishing. 


♦ We are indebted for tbe materials of this notice of Trinity 
Collesre to the excellent Historical Address pronounced before 
the House of Convocation of Trinity College, in Christ Church, 
Hartford, in 1851, by tbe Rev. E. E. Beardsley, rector of St 
Thomes's Church, New Haven, and from time to time in the 
Churchman's Almanac. 
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Its faculty * embraces a corps of fourteen pro¬ 
fessors and four lecturers. Its library con¬ 
tains about ten thousand volumes, and has for 
its steady increase the income from an aggre¬ 
gate fund of twenty-seven tliousand dollars. A 
number of scholarships exist for the benefit of 
indigent students, besides numerous prizes open 
to general competition. The triennial cata¬ 
logue of 1872 states the whole number who 
have received degrees at 967, of whom 758 are 
living. Its alumni reach 649, with 518 surviv¬ 
ors, and 236 of its graduates have entered the 
ministry. 

THE OTIYEESITT OF THE CITY OF KEW TOEK, 

This institution owes its origin to the exer¬ 
tions of a few gentlemen of the city of Hew 
York, among whom were the Rev. J. M. Mathews, 
afterwards Chancellor of tlie University, anl the 
Rev. Jonathan M. Wainvvright, of whom we have 
already spoken. A pamphlet was prepared after 
several conversational discussions of the plan, 
which was printed with the title, “Considera¬ 
tions upon the Expediency and the Means of Es¬ 
tablishing a University in the City of Hew York.” 
This was read at a meeting of the friends of edu¬ 
cation, held on the sixth of January, 1830, in the 
building since known as the Hew City Hall, and 
adopted as an expression of the views of the as¬ 
sembly. A charter of incorporation was obtained 
in 1831, by which the government of the Univer¬ 
sity wjis confided to a Council of thirty-two meni- 
b rs, chosen by the stockholders of the institu¬ 
tion, with the addition of the Mayor and four 
members of the Common Council of the city. 
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The University commenced its instructions in 
October, 1832, with seven profesfsors and fortv'- 
two students, in rooms hired for the purpose in 
Clinton Hull. The first class, consisting of three 
students, was graduated in 1833, and the fir>t 
public commencement held in 1834 in the Middle 
Butch Church in Hassan street. 

Steps were immediately taken for the erection 
of a suitable edifice, and the edifice was commenced 


♦Dr. Jackson published in 1871 a Baccalaureate Sermon on 
The Holy Scriptures, the Teacher of Wisdom. Prof. John 
Brocklesby, LL. D., is the author of Elements of Physical 
Geography, 1868, and Elements of Astronomy, revised edition, 
1870. Prof. Thomas Pynchon, D.I)., has issued An Intro¬ 
duction to .Chemical Physics, 1872. 


in July, 1833, and so far complete 1 as to be occu¬ 
pied in 1836. It was formally dedicated “to the 
puip>ses of Science, Literature, and Reli¬ 
gion,” on the twentieth of May, 1837. The 
building occupies the front of an entire block 
of ground, facing the "Washington Parade Ground, 
and was the first introduction, on any considera¬ 
ble scale, of the English collegiate style of archi¬ 
tecture. It contains, in addition to a large 
and elaborately decorated chapel, and spacious 
lecture halls, a number of apartments not at pre¬ 
sent required for the purposes of education, a 
portion of which are now occupied by the 
valuable library of the Hew York Historical So¬ 
ciety and the American Geographical Society. 
The erection of this building, and the period of 
commercial depression which followed its com¬ 
mencement, weighed heavily on the fortunes of 
the young institution. By the devotion of its 
professors, however, who continued to occupy 
their respective chairs at reduced salarie.s, its in¬ 
structions have been steadily maintained. Yari- 
ous appeals to the public for pecuniary aid have 
been liberally responded to, and by a vigorous 
effort on the part of the active Chancellor, the 
Rev. Isaac Ferris, the long pressing incubus of 
debt has been entirely removed. 

The foundations of the institution were laid on 
a broad and liberal basis, contemplating instruc¬ 
tion in every department of learning, with the 
exception of a scliool of theology, this omission 
being made to avoid any charge of sectarianism. A 
large number of professors were appointed, among 
whom the institution had the honor of niirabering 
S. F. B. Morse, whose early experiments in the de¬ 
partments of science which have since given him 
a fame as enduring and extended as the elements 
he has subjected to the service of his fellow men, 
were made during his connexion with the Uni¬ 
versity. The course of instruction has, however, 
thus far, with the exception of a Medical School, 
been confined to the usual undergraduate col¬ 
legiate course. 

The first Chancellor of the University was the 
Rev. James M. Mathews, B.D., who, for many 
years preceding his appointment, had occupied a 
prominent position among the clergy of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in the city of Hew York. He 
rendered good service to the institution by his 
unwearying labors in the presentation of its 
claims to public attention, and bore his full share 
of the diflScultiea attending its early years. He 
was succeeded by tlie Hon. Theodoee Feeling- 
HUYSEN, late president of Rutgers College, in 
which connexion he has already been spoken of 
in these pages. After his removal from the Uni¬ 
versity to Rutgers in 1850, the oflicehe had filled 
remained vacant until 1853, when the highly 
efficient and respected incumbent, the Rev. Isaac 
Feeeis, a clergyman of the Dutch Refonned 
Church, and at the head of the Rutgers Female 
Institute, was appointed. 

In the list of the first .professors we meet the 
names of the Rev. Charles P. McHvaine, after¬ 
wards Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Ohio, Henry Vethake, and the Rev. Henry P. 
Tappan, both of whom have been at the head of 
important seats of learning, and the Rev. George 
Bush, all of whom have received notices at an 
earlier period of our work. With these were 
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associated for a short time, the distinguished 
matheniatician, David B. Douglas, LL.D., and Dr. 
John Torrey, one of the most eminent botanists of 
the country, and a leading member of the Lyceum 
of l^atiiral History of New York, the Americ^ 
Association of Science, etc. Dr. Torrey died in 
New York city, March 10, 1873. 

Lorenzo L. Da Ponte was at the same time ap¬ 
pointed Professor of the Italian Language and 
Literature, an<l retained the office until his death in 
1840. He vv\as the son of Lorenzo Da Ponte, an 
Italian scholar, forced from his native country on 
account of his liberal political opinions, and author 
of an agreeable autobiography, Memorie di Loren¬ 
zo Da Pmte Da Ceneda^ published in New York 
in three small volumes in 1823, Professor Da 
Ponte wjis a man of liberal culture and great 
amiability of character, and author of a history of 
Florence and of several elementary works of in¬ 
struction on the Italian language. 

In 1836, Isaac Nordheimer was appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of the Hebrew and German languages. He 
was a man of gi’eat learning, and author of a 
History of Florence «and of a Hebrew Grammar, 
in use as a text-book in our theological Ideniiiui- 
ries. He continued his connexion with the in¬ 
stitution until his death in 1843. 

The Rev. Cyinas Mason was appointed Professor 
of the Evidences of Chri4ianity in 1836, an<l occu¬ 
pied a prominent position in the Faculty and bu¬ 
siness relations of the Institution until his retire¬ 
ment in 1850. 

In 1838 Tayler Lewis was appointed Professor 
of the Greek Language and Literature, and the 
Rev. 0. S. Henry of Moral Philosophy. The first 
of these gentlemen has already been noticed in 
relation to his present sphere of labor at Union 
College. 

Caleb Sprague Henry was born at Rutland, 
Massachusetts, and graduated at Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege, in 1825. After a course of theological 
study at Andover, he w’^as settled as a Congrega¬ 
tional minister at Greenfield, Mass., and sub¬ 
sequently at Hartford, Conn., until 1835, when 
betook orders in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
He was appointed in the same year Professor of 
Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in Bristol 
College, Pa., and remained in that Institution 
until 1^7, when he removed to New York, and 
established the New York Review, the first num¬ 
ber of which appeared in March, 1837. He con¬ 
ducted this periodical until 1840, when it passed 
into the hands of Dr. J. G. Cogswell, who had 
been associated in its conduct during the previous 
twelvemonth. 

Professor Henry remained at the University 
until 1852. During this period, in addition to 
the active discharge of the duties of his chair, 
he published in 1845 an Dpitome of the JSutory 
of Philosophy^ heing the uorh adopted ly the 
UnMersity of France for instruction in the 
colleges and high schools. Translated from the 
French^ with additions^ omd a continuation of the 
history from the time of Edd to the present 
day*- 

The original portion of this work is equal in 
extent to one fourth of the whole, and con- 


♦ 2 Tola. 12mo. 


sists, on the plan of the prevh us portions, of 
concise biographies of the leading philosophical 
writers of modern Europe, with a brief expo¬ 
sition of their doctrines. Profes-or Henry has 
executed this difficult task with research and 
exactness. His work is a standard authority on 
the subject, and has received the commenda¬ 
tion of Sir William Hamilton and other leading 
philosophers. 

Professor Henry is also the author of The 
Elements of Psychology^ a translation of Cousin’s 
examination of Locke’s Essay on the Understand¬ 
ing, with an introduction, notes, and appendix, 
published at Hartford in 1834, and New York in 
1839 ; of a Compendium of Chrlnt an Antiqui¬ 
ties;* and of a volume of Moral and Philosophi¬ 
cal Essays.\ He has also published a nimiher of 
college addresses,! mostly devoted to the dis¬ 
cussion of his favorite subject of university edu¬ 
cation. The style of these writings, like that of 
Ins instructions, is distinguished by energy, direct¬ 
ness, and familiar illustration. 

During the yeai*s 1847-1850 Dr. Henry offi¬ 
ciated as rector of St. Clement’s Church, New 
York. Since his retirement from the University, 
he has resided in the vicinity of the city, and 
has been a frequent pntributor to the Church 
Review and other periodicals of the day. 

In 1860, a work was published anonymously 
by the Messrs. Appleton, the authorship of 
which, after some little discussion of the sub¬ 
ject in the newspapers, was admitted to rest with 
the Rev. Dr. Henry. It was a genial book of 
home humors and out-of-door opinions, de 
omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis^ much after 
the manner of Southey’s “Doctor,” and was 
entitled, Doctor Oldham at Greystone'Sy and His 
Talk There. The book was lively, impulsive, 
and amusing in its discussion of social and 
political topics of the day, and brought the pub¬ 
lic in a conversational relation with the author, 
previously shared only by his most intimate 
friends. The humors of Dr, Oldham are kindly, 
and his thoughts suggestive and profitable. 

In 1861, this production -was followed by a 
Cfdlection of the author’s graver philosophical 
essays, in a volume bearing the title, Considera¬ 
tions on Some of the Elements aftd Conditions of 
Social Welfare and Human Progress.^ being 
Academic and Occasional Discourses and other 
Pieces, The topics treated of are the impor¬ 
tance of elevating the intellectual spirit of the 
nation; the position and duties of the educated 
men of the country; the true idea of the 
university; the historical significance of the 
ac(iuisition of California; the Providence of 
God ; the genius of human history; Young 
America and the true idea of progress; the 


* PhlTa. 1$8T. t New York, 1839. 

% Principles and Prospects of the Priends of Peace, a dis¬ 
course delivered in Hartford in 1884. 

The Advocate of Peace. A Quarterly Journal, vol. i., 1884-5. 
Importance of Exalting the Intellectual Spirit of the Nation; 
and the Need of a Learned Class. 2d Edition. New York: 
173T. Delivered before the Phi Sigma Nu Society of the 
University of Yermont, August, 1886. 

Position and Duties of the Educated Men of the Country, 
New York: 1840. 

The Gospel aFormal and Sacramental Eeligion. A Sermon. 
2d Edition. New York: 1846. 

The True Idea of the University, and its Eelation to a Com¬ 
plete System of Public Instruction. New York: l&68w 
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destmation of tKe human race; President-mak¬ 
ing, in three letters to the Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
and the relations of politics and the pulpit. The 
temper of this volume is conservative, but it is 
a conservatism free from pedantry, and allied 
with progress in the future, according to the 
Divine government of the world, which is con¬ 
stantly bringing order out of confusion, and 
leading the race onward to a higher destiny. 
In the letters on President Making,” Dr] 
Henry points out tlie frustration of the plan 
under the Constitution of choosing the Presi¬ 
dent, by the substitution of the direct vote of 
the people in place of the unfettered selection 
of a proper person by the body of electors ; 
exhibits some of the prominent evils of this 
departure, and suggests as a remedy a diminu¬ 
tion of the Government patronage, and the 
choice of the President by lot from the list of 
senators of the United States, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court 
and his associates. In the essay on “Politics 
and the Pulpit,” he asserts the duty of the Chris¬ 
tian ministry to instruct the people in those 
higher principles, and their application, which 
affect “ the just exercise of their political 
rights.” “ It is infinitely important,” he main¬ 
tains, “ that the sacred duties and the immense 
responsibilities inseparable from the possession 
of those rights, should be taught and practically 
enforced from Hie highest moral and Christian 
point of view,” and the pulpit he finds the only 
adequate means of popular instruction in this 
light. 

Dr. Henry is at present rector of an Epis¬ 
copal congregation at Newburgli, on the Hud¬ 
son. In 1868 he delivered an Address on His- 
toiy a/nd its I*hilosop7iy^ before the New York 
Historical Society, which was subsequently 
printed by the Society. 

Benjamin F. JosHn, M.D., was appointed in 
1838 Professor of Mathematics and Natunil Phi¬ 
losophy. Ho resigned his appointment in 1844. 
He is the author of several valuable papei*s on 
pliilosophioal subjects, which have appeared in 
Sillimaifs Journal. He has also written fre¬ 
quently on medical topics, and is a prominent 
advocate of the system of Hahnemann. 

In 1839 Dr. John W. Draper was appointed 
Professor of Chemistry. Dr. Draper is a native 
of England. He came to the United States in 
early life, ami was graduated as a phyrieian at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1836. His inau¬ 
gural tliesis on that occasion,was published by 
the Faculty of the institution, a distinction con¬ 
ferred in very few f-ases. Dr. Draper soon after 
became Professor fii Hampden Sidney College, 
Virginia. He still remains connected with the 
Univereity, and has contributed in an eminent 
degree to its honor and usefulne.'^s, by his dis¬ 
tinguished scientific position, and the thorough¬ 
ness of his instructions. Dr. Draper has devoted 
much attention to the study of the action of light, 
and was the inventor of the application of the 
daguerreotype process to the taking of portraits. 
He is the author of text-books on Chemistry and 
Natural Pldlosophy, of a large quarto work on 
the Influence of Light on the Growth and Deve¬ 
lopment of Plants, of a laage number of ad¬ 
dresses delivered in the course of his academic 
219 


career, and of numerous articles on physiological, 
medical, optical, and chemical subjects, which 
have appeared in the medical journals of this 
country and in the London and Edinburgh Phi¬ 
losophical Magazine. These papers, it is esti¬ 
mated, would, if collected, fill an octavo volume 
of one thousand pages. Several have been trans¬ 
lated in France, Germany, and' Italy. He is 
entitled from these productions to high literary 
as well as scientific rank, from the purity of style 
which characterizes their composition, and the fre¬ 
quent passages of eloquence and of genuine humor 
to be found at no long intervals in their pages. 

I Dr. Draper has been a member of the Medical 
Faculty of the University since its formation, and 
was appointed by the unanimous voice of his as¬ 
sociates president of that body in 1851. 

Mr. Elias Loomis, the author of several impor¬ 
tant scientific text-books, was in 1844 appointed 
Professor of Mathematics. 

Profe-sor Loomis is a graduate of Yale College, 
and .w:is appointed Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy in the University in 1844, 
having previously filled the same professorship in 
Western Reserve College, Ohio. He is the 
author of several volumes and papers on mathe¬ 
matics and astronomy.* 

In 1846 Mr. George J. Adler was appointed 
Professor of the German language. Professor 
Adler was born in Germany in 1821, came to the 
United States in 1833, and was graduated at the 
University in 1844. He is the author of a Ger¬ 
man Grammar published in 1846, a German 
Reader in 1847, and a German and English Dic¬ 
tionary, in a volume of large size, in 1848. He 
has since, in 1851, published an abridgment of 
this work, and in 1853, a Mamml of Qerrmm 
ifitemture^ with elaborate critical prefaces on the 
authors from whom the specimens contained in 
the volume have been taken. 

In 1850 Professor Adler published an able 
metrical translation of the Iphigenia of Goethe. 
He is also the author of several articles on Ger¬ 
man and classical literature in the Literary World. 

Since the retirement of Professor Adler from 
the New York University, in 1854, he was 
actively engaged as a classical instructor and 
author till his death at the Bloomingdale Insane 
Asylum, N. J., August 24, 1868. In 1858, 
he published at Boston A Practical Grammar 
of the Latin Language^ with Ferpetual Exer¬ 
cises in S^peaMng amd Writing^ for the use of 
Schools^ GollegeSy cmd Frmate Learners. In this 
work, which was well received and passed to a 
second edition the following year, the author 
has applied the principles and method of his 
edition of OUendorffs G&rman Grammar to 


♦ Etenients of Aljyebra, 12ma, pp. 250. A Treatise on Ake- 
bra, 8vo., pp. 3S5. Elements of Geometry a,id Conic Sections, 
Svo-. pp. Trigonometry and Tables, 8/o., pp. 814 Ele¬ 
ments of Analytical Geom ,*try, and of the differential and 
Integral C^’cnlu% 8vo., pp. 2T8. An Introdiictioa to Praetioi 
Astronomy, with a C )fieari()n of Astronomical Tables,. Svo., 
pp 4^1- Eeceat Pi^ogre^s of Astronomy, eg>eeially m the 
united StatwS.—He co itributed to the Traasaetions-o? 
the American Phi os iphical Society, nine memoirs re]bting 
t> Astronomy, Magnetism, and Meteorology; and tb the 
American Journal of Science and Arts fronas twenty to thirty 
papers on various questions of science. The Proceedings o>f 
the American Association for the Advancenaent of Spence 
also coQtain a number of Ms papers, andseveral have appemW 
i.i other portodica’s. 
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instruction in the Latin tongue, by a progressive 
series of oral exercises, supplying an ample 
vocabulary, and educating the student at once in 
the speaking, writing, and construction of the 
language. With the advantages of the new 
method, the work combines instruction in the 
old analytical rules. In 1860, Professor Adler 
published in New York, by subscription, in an 
octavo volume, a translation from the French, 
The Hntory of Provencal Poetry^ hy G, 0. 
Fauriel^ late Member of the Institute of France, 
This was prefaced by an original critical introdnc- 
tion, from the pen of Professor Adler, with the 
addition of various learned notes. It was an 
attractive subject to the editor, this study of 
mediaeval romance, and he was happily enabled to 
pursue it to advantage, amid the recently acquired 
European stores of the Aster Library in New 
York. In 1861, Professor Adler published, in 
pamphlet fonn, A Fragment of Text Notes on the 
Agamemnon of Mechylus,^ and in 1862 delivered in 
New York a coarse of biographical and critical 
Lectures on Roman Literature^ including a survey 
of the origin of the language, and a general re¬ 
view of the several departments of authorship. 
During the last few years. Professor Adler ha^ 
among other studies, devoted himself to a critical 
study of Goethe’s life-long work, his great poem 
of Faus% investigating its literary history, and 
elucidating, particularly in the second part, its 
learned and phiIf>sophical difficulties. In 1864, 
he delivered a series of lectures on this subject 
in New York, which would form, if published, 
an interesting contribution to the already con¬ 
siderable stores of Faust literatnre. In 1866-8 
he published two pamphlets: Wilhelm ron Hum- 
hoMfs Linguistical Studies^ and Poetry of the 
Arabs of Spain : A Lecture. 

In ifes Mr. Howard Crosby was appointed 
Professor of Greek. Mr. Crosby was born in the 
city of New York and was graduated at the Uni¬ 
versity in 1814. Visiting Europe a few years 
after, he made an extensive tour in the Levant, 
the results of which were given to the public in 
a pleasant and scholarly volume, in 1851.* In 
the following year he published an edition of the 
(ElipusTyrannus of ^phocles. 

Dr, Ferris, the late Chancellor, had the pleas¬ 
ure of making the last payment on the debt of 
this institution, which amounted to seventy 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars, on the 
14th June, 1854. 

Immediately after, the council proceeded to 
carry out the great aim of the institution, by 
nfeasures for organizing the school of art, the 
school of civil engineering, and the school of 
analytical and practical chemistry. The first 
was placed in charge of Prof. Thos. S. Cum¬ 
mings, N. A., well known among us as first in 
his department of art; the second of Prof. Rich, 
H, Ball, A. M., an alumnus; and the third of 
Dr. John W. Draper, whose reputation is world¬ 
wide, and who has since given to the scientific 
world another great work, prepared with great 
labor and care, entitled Hutory of the Intellect 
Mai Development of Europe^ and which has 

* Laud of the Moaleni,* Nanative of Otieatal Travel, by 
M Mufcattem. 


already been translated into several European 
languages. This work, of rare philosophical 
acumen and singular felicity of style, has been 
followed by another of similar character, en¬ 
titled Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy of 
America, in which the author develops and il¬ 
lustrates his theories of national growth and pro¬ 
gression. Subsequently, Dr. John C. Draper 
and Dr. Henry Draper, the sons of Dr. John W. 
Draper,*have been associated with him, and the 
work of the school is conducted according to the 
best foreign modes of similar schools. The 
sons brought with them from a careful visitation 
and examination of foreign laboratories, made 
in 1856, all that could be of value here, and 
they have accordingly secured as the result un¬ 
usual facilities for their students. Dr. Henry 
Draper has at once secured a high position by 
his photography of the moon, which has called 
out the admiration of the scientific. The Smith¬ 
sonian Institution has honored him by the pub¬ 
lication of an exposition of liis work in the vo¬ 
lume of its proceedings for 1864. 

Rev. Henry M. Baird, A. M., son of the late 
Dr. Robert Baird, an alumnus, has succeeded to 
the Greek chair. Having spent some time in 
Greece, he is peculiarly qualified for his depart¬ 
ment, and is enabled to illustrate the archm- 
ology and topography of Greece from his stores 
of original information. He spent several years 
in the department of Greek instruction in the 
College of New Jersey with eminent success. He 
has published Modern Greece ; a Narrative of 
a Residence and Travels in that Country^ with 
Observations on its Antiquities,^ Literature,, Lan¬ 
guage^ Politics, Religion (New York, 1856). 

** In 1870 Dr. Ferris, at his own request, was 
relieved of the duties of office and constituted 
Emeritus Chancellor, while Professor Howard 
Crosby, D. D., LL. D., was elected Chancellor. 
Besides the works previously enumerated, Dr. 
Crosby has of late years written various schol¬ 
arly hooks. These comprise: The New Testa¬ 
ment, with Brief Explanatory Notes or Scholia, 
1863; Bible Manual, 1870; Jesus, His Life and 
Worie as Narrated by the Evangelists, 1870; 
The Healthy Christian, 1871, a series of bracing 
essays treating of the vital duties of the Chris¬ 
tian life; Thoughts on the Decalogue, 1873. 

A distinct scientific department was created 
in 1871, thus making four departments in all in 
the University—Arts, Science, Medicine, and 
Law. In the first two of these tuition fees 
were abolished, and instruction made free 
to all worthy of admission. These notable 
changes doubled the number of students in 
the departments of Science and Arts. The sala¬ 
ries of the professors were also increased, by 
the liberality of its friends; and its council in 
1872-3 was engaged in raising a new endow¬ 
ment of two hundred and fifty thousand dol¬ 
lars, for the permanent enlargement of tha 
:50urse of 'study. The law school was reorgan- 

=*= In 1867-8 appeared Dr. J. W. Draper’s History of the Ameri¬ 
can <\ml War, in three volumes. In this aide work he dis¬ 
cussed, in an impartial spirit, the leading political questions 
which had agitated the country for half a century, and thus 
presented a philosophical history of the late Rebellion. His 
philosophical works have been lately translated into tha 
ll^iich, Italian, Herman, and Russian languages. 
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ized in 1870, with a new foeulty of five pro¬ 
fessors, having Judge Henry E. Davies, LL.JC)., 
at its head. 

Independent of the Chancellor, the faculty 
of the University contained twenty-seven pro¬ 
fessors in 1872. Samuel Finley Breese Morse, 
LL. D., the world-famed inventor of the electric 
telegraph, and professor of Literature of Arts 
of Desigm, died in that year, still attached to 
the institution .which only stood second in the 
labors of his life—April 2] 1872. 

Three fellowships, of three hundred, two hun¬ 
dred, and one hundred dollars respectively, to 
be enjoyed for one year after graduation by the 
most meritorious students in the department of 
Arts, have been established, the use of which 
is conditioned on examinations during the fel¬ 
lowship year. 


THE UNIVERSITY OP MICHIGAN. 

The University of MicnioAN owes its founda¬ 
tion to an act of Congress of 1826, which appro¬ 
priated two entire townships, inclu&ng more than 
forty-six thou-sand acres of land, within what 
was then a territory, “for the use and support 
of a university, and for no other use or purpose 
whatever.” When Michigan became a state 
the subject engaged the earnest attention of its 
legislators. An organization was recommended 
in 1837 in the report of the Eev. J. D. Pierce, the 
first superintendent of public instruction, and the 
first law under the state legislation establishing 
‘‘The University of Michigan” was approved 
March 18th of that year. In this act the objects 
were stated to be “ to provide the inhabitants of 
the state with the means of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the various branches of literature, 
science, and the arts.” A body of regents was 
to be appointed by the governor of the state, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The go¬ 
vernor, lieutenant-governor, judges of the Su¬ 
preme Court, and chancellor of the state, were 
e.K-oflicio members. Three departments were 
provided : of literature, science, and the arts; of 
law, and of medicine. Fifteen professorships 
were liberally mapped out in the first of these; 
three in the second, and sis in the third. The 
institution was to be presided over by a chancel¬ 
lor. An additional act located the University in 
or near the village of Ann Arbor, on a site to bo 
conveyed to the regents free of cost, and to in¬ 
clude not less than forty acres. 

An important question soon arose with the 
legislature in determining the policy of granting 
charters for private colleges in the state. Opi¬ 
nions on the subject were obtained from Dr. Way- 
land, Edward Everett, and other.s, who agreed in 
stating the ail vantage of forming one well endow¬ 
ed institution, in preference to the division of 
means and intlnence among many. The legislor 
ture did not adopt any exclusive system, though 
the obvious policy of eonceutx*ating the state sup¬ 
port upon the University has been virtually em¬ 
braced. 

A system of branches or subsidiary schools 
in the state, intermediate between the prirmiry 
school and the college, was early organized. They 
were to supply pupils to the University. 

The first professor chosen, in 1838, was Dr. 
Asa Gray, now of Cambridge, in the department 


of botany and zoology. Five thousand dollars 
were placed at his disposal for the purchase of 
hooks in Europe as the commencement of the 
University library. This secured a collection of 
nearly four thousand volumes. 

Dr. Houghton was also appointed professor of 
geology and mineralogy. The mineraloglcal col¬ 
lection of Baron Lederor of Austria was purchased, 
and added to the collections in geology, mineral¬ 
ogy, botany, and zoology, made within the geo¬ 
graphical area of Michigan by the state geologist 
and his corps. 

The income of the University, partaking of 
the embarrassments of the times, scanty and un¬ 
certain, and mainly absorbed in the erection of 
the buildings and the support of the branches, 
was not in ISiO sullieient for the full organization 
of the main institution. There Were two hun¬ 
dred and forty-seven students in that year in the 
branches. In 1812 a portion of the money ex¬ 
pended on the ;e schools was withdrawn, and de¬ 
voted to the faculty of the still unformed univer¬ 
sity. Professors of Mathematics and of Latin 
and Greek were appointed. 

In the report of the regents of 1840 it appears 
tliat there were thirty-eight students in the de¬ 
partment of literature and sciences, under the 
charge of seven professors. No chancellor had 
been as. yet appointed. Each of the professors 
presided, on a system of rotation, as president of 
the faculty. 

It was not till December, 1852, that Dr. Henry 
P- Tappan, eminent as a writer on metaphysical 
subjects, the author of two treatises on the Will 
and a work on the Ulemenfs of Logic^ and for¬ 
merly professor of intellectual and moral philoso¬ 
phy in the University of the City of New York, 
was inaugurated the first chancellor. The sub¬ 
ject of •university education had long employed 
his attention, and be studied its practical work¬ 
ing in Enghin<f and Prussia during a foreign tour, 
of which he gave to the public a record in his 
volumes entitled A Step from fhe New World to 
the Old, His inaugural address contained an able 
programme of the objects to be pursued in a true 
univei-sity course. lie has since again visited Eu- 
Tvipe, further studied the workings of education in 
Prussia, and secured valuable acqniritions for the 
literary and scientific resources of the Univei*sity. 
Among these were the instruments for a first class 
observatory, now established at tlie university 
by tlie liberality of the citizens of Detroit, over 
which an eminent foreign astronomer, Dr. 
Francis ^Brunnow, the associate of Encke at 
the Eoyal Observatory at Berlin, is now pre¬ 
siding. 

The revision of the course of studies engaged 
Dr. Tai>pan’s attention. It is now symmetrically 
arranged to include every object of a liberal edu¬ 
cation, with provision for expansion as the grow¬ 
ing needs and resources of the institution may 
demand. The liberally endowed primary schools 
of the state, a system of associated or union schools 
in distrittte, the, introduction of normal schools 
lead to the ordinary under-graduate course of the 
university, which it is proposed’to extend by the 
introduction of lectures for those students who 
may wish to proceed further. A scientific course 
may be pursued separately, and the plan embraces 
instruction on agricultural subjects. 

The following passages from Chancellor Tap- 
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panlH Report to tlie Board of Regents at the close 
of 1853 will exhibit the liberal spirit of the scho¬ 
lar which he brought to his work:— 

The ideal character of the Pnissian system mxist 
belong to every genuine system of education. We 
must always begin with assumir g that man is to be 
educated because he is man, and that the develop¬ 
ment of his powers is the great end of education, and 
one which really embraces every other end. Espe¬ 
cially is it imjx>rtaiit to hold this forth among^ a 
people like that of the United States, where the in¬ 
dustrial arts and commerce are such general and 
commandiiig objects. In the immense reach of our 
material prosperity, we are in danger of forgetting 
our h%lier spiritual nature, or, at least, of preserv¬ 
ing only a dim and feeble consciousness of it. We 
are in danger of becoming mere creatures of tlie 
earth—earthy, and of reducing all values to the 
standard of material utility. And yet man is good 
and happy only as his moral and intellectual nature 
is developed. lie does not fill up the ineasure of 
his being by merely building houses for his comfort¬ 
able accomnuKlation, and by providing for himself 
abundance of wlmlesonie fo^ He has capacities 
for knowledge, truth, beauty, and virtue also; and 
these, too, must be satisfiied. 

Besides philosophy, science, poetiy, and the fine 
arts, in general, are no less essenthd to national 
existence and character than agriculture, manufac¬ 
tures, and commerce. In the first place, the latter 
could never esd^ ia a perfect form without the for¬ 
mer, since all impi*ovement must be dependent upon 
knowledge and taste: and, in the second place, great 
principles widely diffused, and great men for the 
offices of the state and of society at large, and great 
deeds to signalize a nation’s existence, and works of 
litemture and art to convey the spirit of a people to 
other nations, and to the followii g geneiations, all 
depend upon the spiritual cultivation of the human 
being. Aay, farther, there is no country in which 
national existence and character will so depend upon 
this higher cultivation as in ours. Here are vast 
multitudes collected fi om other nations, as well as 
of native growth, thrown together in a breadth of 
territory whose resources d^le the imagination, 
and, for the present, defy calculation. And these 
multitudes constantly increasing, and with so wide 
a field to act in, are in a state of freedom such as no 
people has ever before possessed. We are in a state 
approximating to absolute self-government. It is 
not the mere force of laws, and the executive author¬ 
ity of the officers of government, which can control 
and regulate such a people. We ourselves make 
and alter our constitution and laws And laws when 
made become, in effect, null and void unless sus¬ 
tained by popular opinion. 

It is the noblest form of government when a peo¬ 
ple are prepared for it, and a form which implies 
that they are prepared for it It is a form which 
shows less of the outward form of government, be¬ 
cause it supposes a people so enlightened and moral 
that they do not require it Rational thought, the 
principles of truth and virtue, and an incorruptible 
patriotism, supersede a pt>lice, standing armies, and 
courts of justice. In. such a state, it is at least de¬ 
manded that tlie enlightened and the good shall 
predominate. As all this is implied in our constitu¬ 
tion and laws, so, as wise men and true patriots, we 
must try to make it good. And to this end we 
require a higher education of the people than obtains 
in any other country. And on the same principle, 
we ought ti> have more philosophers, men of science, 
artists, and authors, and eminent statesmen—^in fine, 
more great men than any other people. We want 
the highest forms of culture multiplied not merely 


for embellishment, but to preserve our very exist¬ 
ence as a nation. 

If we ever fall to pieces it will be through a peo¬ 
ple ignorant and besotted by material prosperity, 
and because cunning demagogues and boastful scio¬ 
lists shall abound more than men of high intelli- 
ge».ce and real worth. 

The University is supported by the sale of the 
lands appropriated by the geneml government and 
by grants from the state. Students are admitted 
from all portions of the country on paying an ini¬ 
tiation fee of only ten dollars for permanent mem¬ 
bership. Room rent and the services of a janitor 
are secured by paying annually a sum varying 
from five to seven dollars and fifty cents—so that 
the instruction is virtually free. 

A medical department is in successful opera 
tion.* 

The number of nnder-graduate students in 1855 
was two hundred and eighty-eighty including four¬ 
teen in the partial course, and one hundred and 
thirty-three in the medical department. Of these 
one hundred and forty-two were from Michigan; 
sixteen other states of tl|s Union were represent¬ 
ed; there were five students from Canada West, 
one from England, and one from the Sandwich 
Islands. 

The University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, has acquired a permanent prosperity, 
which jilaces it in the front rank of universities, 
it being now the most numerously attended in 
the country. In 1863, the Rev. H. P. Tappan 
retired from the presidency, and the Rev. E. 0 . 
Haven, B. D., LL. B., was elected president. 
He had several years before been a ])i’ofessor in 
the same university, and was consequently well 
known to the people of the State, and was at 
the time of his election a member of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Board of Education, and chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Education in the Massa¬ 
chusetts Legislature. 

In 1863 a new and elegant building for the 
department of law was erected, costing $25,000; 
and in 1865 the building appropriated to the 
department of medicine and surgery was en¬ 
larged, at an expense of $25,000, of which the 
city of Ann Arbor contributed $10,000. These 
additions to the property of the university have 
been made without encroaching upon its perma¬ 
nent funds. 

The department of science, literature, and the 
arts, or the literary college, is peculiar in the 
great variety of courses of study allowed, while 
equal thoroughness is required in all, and no 
degrees are given mma honoris^ but only after 
examination. The classical course is like that 
pursued by the oldest Hew England colleges, 
and graduates in it receive the degree of bache¬ 
lor of arts. The scientific course requires more 
mathematics on admission, and also four years 
study in college, and substitutes English lan¬ 
guage, science, and modern languages for Greek 
and Latin; Those who complete it receive the 


♦ Fnll Information on the entire school rystem of the state 
will be found in an octavo volume, entitled System of Public 
Instruction and Primary School "Law of Michigan, with Ex¬ 
planatory Notes, Forms, Regulations, and Instructions: a Di¬ 
gest of Decisions; a Detailed History of Public Instruction, 
etc. Prepared by Francis W. Shearman. Published by the 
Ktatc in 1862, ' 
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degree of bachelor of science. Courses of stndy 
are prescribed for the degrees of master of arts and 
master of scieifce. There are also special courses 
provided for those who wish to graduate as civil 
engineers and as mining engineers, and gradu¬ 
ates and others prepared for it are aided by the 
professors in any special studies which they 
may wish to pursue. Many resort to the uni¬ 
versity to investigate thoroughly chemistry in 
the excellent laboratory, under the charge of 
Pi'of. S. H. Douglass; also mineralogy, geology, 
astronomy, &c., as great advantages are offered 
connected with the museums and astronomical 
observatory. 

The department of Greek has been under the 
charge, since its special establishment in 1852; 
of Prof. James K. Boise, author of an edition of 
XenopJiOTi^s Anaba^sis^ and of a work on Greeh 
Prose Composition^ and several other works. 

Prof. Henry S. Frieze, who has the charge of 
the department of Latin, is also well known as the 
author of an edition of Virgil^ and of Selections 
from Quintilian^ an excellent text-book, not only 
for the study of Latin, but also of rhetoric. Prof. 
A. Winchell, member of the French Academy of 
Geology, has published a Report, as State Geol¬ 
ogist of Michigan, and many scientific papers. 
Prof. Andrew White, of Syracuse, IsT. Y., who, 
as member of the Senate of New York, so great¬ 
ly benefited the cause of education by his suc¬ 
cessful advocacy of the Cornell University, and 
is also well known for his literary productions, 
has given to large classes in this university 
courses of lectures on liistory, the professorsliip 
of which he has held in this university for 
several years. Prof. James 0. Watson, now 
director of the observatory and professor of as¬ 
tronomy ; Prof. De Volsen Wood, who has 
charge of the school of engineering, and other 
members of the faculty, are frequent contribu¬ 
tors to the periodicals devoted to the sciences in 
which they are respectively interested. 

The department of medicine and surgery in 
this university has been of late the most largely 
attended medical college in this country. . The 
provision made for it, in buildings and material, 
is ample. The faculty are numerous, and four 
lectures are given daily, wdth frequent examina¬ 
tions of the students, from the first of October 
to the last of March. The number of students 
has for several years ranged from three to four 
hundred and upward. 

The department of law was opened in 1860, 
and has steadily increased in attendance. The 
course of study embraces two vears (Mke the 
medical department), from the first of October 
to the last of March, and by lectures, examina¬ 
tions, moot-courts, the use of the library, 
it aims to prepare the students for the practice 
of law in any part of the country. 

** Dr. E. 0. Haveit, who has recently written 
a manual on Rhetoric^ resided the presidency 
of the University of Michigan in 1869, to ac- 
' cept that of the Northwestern University at 
Evanstown, Illinois, Prof. Henry S, Frieze 
served as acting-president till the inauguratioi^ 
in 1871, of Dr. James Burrill Angell, late presi¬ 
dent of the University of Yermont. 


The most important changes in this institu¬ 
tion of recent years, were the establishment of 
the Pharmaceutical school in 1867, and the 
admission of women into all departments of the 
University three years later. The number of 
the latter in attendance in 1872 w^as sixty-four. 
Instruction was given to both sexes in common 
in all departments but that of Medicine. As 
the result of the experiment, President Angell 
reports: “ Their presence has not called for the 
enactment of a single new law, or for tbe slight¬ 
est change in our methods of government or 
grade of work.” 

In addition to its three departments— Litera¬ 
ture, Science, and the Arts; Medicine and Sur¬ 
gery ; and Law — another is in contemplation, 
a School of Technology. The increase of stu¬ 
dents has led to the erection of a stately Uni¬ 
versity Hall, having a frontage of 347 feet, and 
crowned by a dome 140 feet in height from the 
ground. 

Its professors have made numerous contribu¬ 
tions to educational literature: Hon. Thomas 
M. Cooley, in Law; Dr. Benjamin F. Cocker in 
Philosophy, as in his able work on Christianity 
and GreeTc PhilosopJiy^ 1870; Dr. James C. "Wat¬ 
son in Astronomy; De Volson Wood in Engi¬ 
neering; Dr. Henry S. Frieze in Latin; Prof. 
Moses Goit Tyler in Physical Culture, as in The 
Brawnrille Papers; and Dr. Alexander Win¬ 
chell in Geology, as in his popular Sketches of 
Creation^ 1870, and Geological Chart The lat¬ 
ter became Chancellor of the Syracuse Univer¬ 
sity in 1873. 

The whole number of students in the univer¬ 
sity, in 1872, was twelve hundred and twenty- 
four, of whom two hundred and seventy-nine 
were in the de|)artment of science, literature, 
and the arts; three hundred and fifty in the de¬ 
partment of medicine and surgery, and three 
hundred and forty-eight in the department of 
law. 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 

•The National Institute, at the seat of govern¬ 
ment at Washington, was organized in May, 
1840, for the promotion of science and the useful 
art-i, and to establish a National Museum of 
Natural History. The first directors were the 
late Joel R. Poinsett, then Secretary of War, the 
lion, James K. Paulding, Secretary of the Navy, 
with whom were associatciL as Councillors,” the 
lion. John Q. Adams, OoL J. J. Aberfc, Col. Joseph 
G. Totten, Dr. Alexander McWilliams, and A. O. 
Dayton. Francis Markoe, Jr., Wfis the early 
and efficient Coire^ponding Secretary. Sec¬ 
tions were planned of geology and mineralo¬ 
gy, of chemistry, of the application of science to 
the arts, of literature and the fine arts, of natural 
history, of agriculture, of astronomy, of Ameri¬ 
can history and antiquities, of geography and natn- 
ral philosophy, of natural and political sciences. 

Ex-President John Quincy Adams and Peter S. 
Duponceau, among others, took an active interest 
in its proceedings. An atldress was delivered by 
Mr. Poinsett in 1841, on its object and import¬ 
ance. The Association was incorporated in 1842 
by the name of ‘^The National Institute for the 
Promotion of Science^’ 
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Mr. Levi 'W'oedbtiry, then a TnenilDer of the 
Senate, Wixs chosen to succeed Mr. Poinsett as 
President in 1845. 

The first Vice-President of the Society was 
Mr. Peter Force, whose valuable services to the 
country, in the preparation of the Documentary 
History of the Origin and Progress of the United 
States, will secure him the gratitude of future 
ages. In 1855 he held the office of President, 
and the Corresponding Secretary was Mr. 
Joseph 0. G. Kennedy. Mr. William W. Turner, 
formerly instructor in Hebrew in the Union The¬ 
ological Seminary, Kew York, the associate of 
Dr. E. A. Andrews in the American adaptation 
of rreund‘'s Latin-German Lexicon, and after¬ 
wards Librarian of the Patent Office at Washing¬ 
ton, was the Recording Secretary of the Institute. 

One of the objects of tlie Society, as the nu¬ 
cleus of a National Museum, was soon attained. 
The Secretary of War deposited a valuable collec¬ 
tion of Indian portraits and curiosities. The So¬ 
ciety fell heir to the effects, books, and papers, of 
a local Columbian Institute for the Promotion 
of Arts and Sciences,” the chaiter of which had 
run out. Tiie collections were placed in the 
Patent Office, togetlier with the objects of science- 
sent home by the United Stat^ Exploring Expe¬ 
dition under Capt. Wilkes. The Institute also 
received many valuable additions to its library 
and Museum from France, through the agency of 
M. Vattemare; and numerous choice contribu¬ 
tions from various distant parts of the world. 
Donalions from all sides were numerous. 

A special meeting or congress was held in 
April, 1844, to which scientific men were gene¬ 
rally invitecL An address was delivered by the 
Hon. R. J. Walker of MLsissippi. Ten daily 
meetings were held, at which papers were read 
by men distinguished in science. 

In 1845, an annual address was delivered be¬ 
fore the Institute by the Hon. Levi Woodbury. 

The publications of the Institute have been 
limited, for the want of pecuniary endowment. 
It has dej)ended on the precarious subscriptions 
of membei*s, and has languished with funds iimde-. 
quate for its ordinary business purposes. Four 
Bulletins have been issued in 1841, 1842,1845, 
and 1846. These contain many interesting no¬ 
tices of the growing activity of the country in the 
departments of science. The meetings of the 
Society, however, called forth many elaborate 
papers, which were read in public from time to 
time, and printed in the National Intelligencer. 

The activity of the Institute h:is lately revived, 
chiefly through the exertions of a few of its mem¬ 
bers. The publication of a new series of Proceed¬ 
ings was commenced in 1855, and valuable 
papers were subsequently read at the meetings, 
which are held once a fortnight, from October to 
May, in the Agricultural Room of the Patent 
Ofiice. The Library, which contains between 
three and four thousand volumes, with a con¬ 
siderable collection of maps, charts, and en¬ 
gravings, occupies a room in the same building. 
To these have been added a large and valuable 
collection of the crude and manufactured pro¬ 
ducts of British Guiana, embracing all the woods 
of that country, in specimens of longitudinal 
and cross sections, numbering several hundred; 
all the fruits, seeds, medicinal roots, barks, mo¬ 


dels of houses, boats, furniture, manufactures of 
every kind, Indian curiosities, and implements, 
fibrous and textile fabrics, the birds (beautifully 
preserved), and a few of the quadrupeds. This 
collection was prepared, at very great expense, by 
a large number of the British residents of tlie 
colony,' chiefly, it is believed, through the ex¬ 
ertions of the late Consul of the United States, 
Mr. W. E. Dennison, and were designed first for 
exhibition at the New York Crystal Palace and 
afterwards to he deposited in the Federal Capitol. 

Besides this, there has been added a large and 
valuable collection of British crude and manu¬ 
factured products made by order of Her Majesty’s 
Government, being a full duplicate of that ex¬ 
hibited at the London Crystal Palace in 1851, 
and also at the New York Crystal Palace. 

**The National Institute was dissolved in 
1858, and its effects were transferred to the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

THE SMITHSOHIAH mSTITUTIOH. 

The liberal founder of this institution was James 
Smithson, whose will making the bequest for its 
suppoi*t, dated October 23, 1826, commences with 
the following paragraph:—“ I, Janies Smithson, 
son of Hugh, first Duke of Northumberland, and 
Eli 2 abeth, heiress of the Hungeribrds of Audley, 
and niece of Charles the Proud, Duke of Somer¬ 
set, now residing in Bentinck street, Cavendish 
square, do, &c.” Mr. Smithson was the illegiti¬ 
mate son of a Duke of Nortliumberland. His 
mother was a Mrs. Macie, of an old family in 
IrViltsliire, of the name of Hungerford. He was 
educated at Oxford, where he bore his mother’s 
name. He distinguished himself by his proficiency 
in chemistry, and received an honorary degree at 
the university in 1786. He subsequently contri¬ 
buted a number of papers to the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, of which lie 
was a member, and to the Annals of Philosoph}’.* 
Provided with a liberal fortune by his father, he 
passed life as a bachelor, living in lodgings in 
London, and in the chief cities of the Continent. 
He was of feeble healtli and reserved manners.! 
At the time of his death in 1829 he resided at 
Genoa. His will provided that the bulk of his 
estate, in case of a failure of heirs to a neplieAv, 
should be given ‘‘ to the United States of America, 
to found at Washington, under the name of the 
Smithsonian Institution, an establishment for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

By the death of the nephew without heirs in 
1835, the property devolved upon the United 
States. The t^tator’s executors communicated 
the fact to the United States Charge d’Affaires 
at London, by whom it was brought to the know¬ 
ledge of the State Department at Washington. 
A message on the subject was sent to Congress by 


* Ananecddte of Smi<hson‘'s chemical pursuits has been pre¬ 
served by Mr. Davies Gilbert, President of the Eoyal Society, 
in an address to that body in 1S80.—“ Mr. Smithson declared, 
that happening to observe a* tear gliding down a lady's cheek 
ho endeavored to catch it on a crystal vessel, that onc-half of 
the drop escaped, hut having preserved the other half, ho 
submitted it to re-agents, and detected what was then called 
microcosmic salt, with muriate of soda, and, I think, three or 
four more saline substances, held in solution.” 

+ Letter from the lion. Eichard Eushto the lion. John For¬ 
syte London, May 12,188S. Eighth Annual Eeport, Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, p. 1C3. 
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President Jackson, December I'T, 1885. A Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Eepresentatives, of which 
John Quincy Adams was chairman, was appointed 
to examine the subject. In accordance witli their 
repoi:^ Congress passed an act, July 1, 1836, au¬ 
thorizing the President to assei*t and prosecute 
with efiect the right of the United States to the 
legacy, making provision for the reception of tJie 
fund by the Treasury, and pledging the national 
credit for its faithful application, “ in such manner 
as Congi'ess may hereatler direct.” Mr. Eichard 
Rush, the American Minister to Great Britain 
from IS 17 to 1825, of which .service he published 
a narrative,‘‘ A Residence at the Court of London,” 
often referred to for its faithful and animated con¬ 
temporary picture of the Court and Parliament, 
was appointed the agent to procure the fund, 
lie discharged ins duties with such ability that by 
the close of the year 1838, the American Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury was in possession of a sum 
resulting from the bequest, of five hundred and 
fifteen thousand, one hundred and sixty-nine 
dollars. 

For seven years the fund was sufiTered to accu¬ 
mulate without tlie object of the bequest having 
been fairly undertaken. In August, 1846, after 
considerable agitation of ftie 'subject in various 
forms, an act warfS|)assed by Congress constituting 
the President, Yice-President, the Secretaries of 
State, the Treasury, War, and the Navy; the 
Postmaster-General; the Attorney-General; the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, the Com¬ 
missioner of tlie Patent Office, and Mayor of 
Washington, and such pei*sons as they might 
elect honorary members, an ‘‘ establishment” 
under the name of the Smithsonian Institution 
for the increase and diflfusion of knowledge 
among men.” The members and honorary mem¬ 
bers hold stated and special meetings for tlie su¬ 
pervision of the affairs of the Institution, and for 
advice and instruction of the actual managers, a 


Board of Regents, to whom the financial and 
other affairs are intrusted. The Board of Re¬ 
gents consists of three members ex officio of the 
establishment, namely, the Vice-President of the 
United States, the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and the Mayor of Washington, together 
with twelve other members^ three of whom are 
appointed by the Senate from its own body, 
three by the House of Representatives from its 
members, and six citizens appointed by a joint 
resolution of both houses, of whom two are to 
be members of the National Institute, and re¬ 
sident in Washington; the remainder from the 
states, but net more tlian one from a single state. 
The terms of service of tlie members vary with 
the periods of office which give tiieni the position. 
The citizens are chosen for six years. The Re¬ 
gents elect one of their number as Chancellor, and 
an. Executive Committee of three.* This board 
elects a Secretary for conducting the active 
operations of the Institution. 

The Act of Congress directs the formation of 
a library, a museum (for which it grants the col¬ 
lections belonging to the United States), and a 
gallery of art, toother with provisions for physi¬ 
cal research and popular lectures, while it leaves 
to the Regents the power of adopting such other 
parts of an organization as tiiey may deem best 
snite<l to promote the objects of the bequest. 
The Regents, at a meeting in December, 1847, re¬ 
solved to divide the annual income, which had 
become thirty thousand nine hundred and fifty 
dollars, into two equal parts, to be apportioned 
one part to the increase and difflision of know¬ 
ledge, by means of original research and publica¬ 
tions ; the other to be applied In accordance with 
the requirements of the Act of Congress, to the 
gradual formation of a libra^, a Museum, and a 
G^ery of Art, In the defeaib of the first, it was 

* The body was thus axraaged in 1855. 
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proposed “to stiinulate research, "by offering re¬ 
wards, consisting of money, medals, &c., for origi¬ 
nal memoirs on all subjects of investigationthe 
memoirs to be publi^hed in quarto, under the 
title of “Smithsonian Contributions to Know¬ 
ledge,” after having been approved of by a com¬ 
mission of persons of reputation in the particular 
bi*anch of knowledge. No memoir on a subject 
of physical science is to be published, “ which 
does not furnish a positive addition to human 
knowledge resting on original researchand all 
unverifi^ speculations to he rejected. It was 
abo prof>osed “ to aj>propriate a portion of the 
income annually to special objects of research, 
under the direction of suitable persons.” Ob¬ 
servations and experiments in the natui-al sciences, 
inv^tigations in statistics^ historx'’, and ethno- 
wwe to come under this hea^ The results 
were to be published in quarto. For the diffu¬ 
sion of knowledge, it was proposed “ to publish a 
series of reports, giving an account of the new 
discoveries in science, and of the changes made 
from year to year in all branches of knowledge 
not strictly professional,” and also to publish 
occasionally separate treatises on subjects of 
general interest. 

For the library it was proposed first, to form a 
complete collection of the transactions and proceed¬ 
ings of all the learned societies of the world, the 
iBvvre important current i)eriodical publications, 
and a stock of all important wor^ in biblio¬ 
graphy. 

The irst of the series of original memoirs was 
the quarto volume of Messrs. Squier and Davis, 
on “ The Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi 
Yalley,” published in 1848. This has since been 
followed by six others, composed of papers from 
various eminent scholars of the country, on special 
tojiics of astronomy, paleontology, physical geo¬ 
graphy, botany, philology, and other branches of 
science. Among the contributors are Mr. Sears 
0. Walker, astronomical assistant of the United 
Statai Coast Survey, of Researches relative to the 
Planet Neptune; Dr. Robert W. Gibbes, of Sonth 
Carolina, of a paper on the Mososaums; Dr. 
Robert Hare, on the Explosiveness of Nitre; 
several papers on Paleontology, by Dr. Joseph 
Leidy,' Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Pennsylvania; botanical articles, by Drs. Torrey 
and Gray; a Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Dakota language, collected by the members of the 
Diikota Mission, and edited by the Rev. S. R. 
Riggs of the American Board; and a paper by 
Mr. S. F. Haven, Librarian of the Antiquarian 
Society, Worcester, reviewing, for bibliographical 
and historical purposes, the literature and de- 
ductioEs respecting the subject of American an¬ 
tiquities. It should be mentioned, that though 
from their form the books are in the first in¬ 
stance expensive, yet as no copyright is taKen, 
they may be freely reprinted, and disseminated in 
various ways. 

Fifteen hundred copies of each of the “ Me¬ 
moirs” fonning the Contributions are printed, 
which are distributed to learned societies and 
public libraries abroad and at home; states and 
territories, colleges, and other institutions of the 
United States. The publications of these several 
bodies are received in return. A system of the 
distribution of scientific works, published by 


the government has become an important part 
of the useful agency of the institution in “ dif¬ 
fusing knowledge among men” throughout the 
world. 

An extensive system of meteorological observa¬ 
tions, embnicing the whole country, lias been 
carried out by the institution. Several reports 
of the remits have been published in a series of 
Temperature Tables, Tables of Precipitation, and 
Charts of Temperature, and a manual of direc¬ 
tions and observations prepared by Mr. Arnold 
Guyot, author of a volume of lectures on com¬ 
parative physical geography, entitled “ Earth and 
Man,” and Professor of Geology and Physical 
Geography in the College of New Jersey. The 
reduction of the observations .collected by the 
Smithsonian system was performed from 1851 to 
1854, by Mr. Lorin Blo%et. Since his retire¬ 
ment from the duty, the materials have been sent 
for reduction to Professor James H. Coffin, of 
Lafayette Collie, Easton, Pa. Public lectures, 
of a popular character, are delivered in a room 
for the purpose in the Smithsonian building, 
during the winter. A small sum is paid to the 
lecterersi, who have been among the chief pro¬ 
fessional and literary men of the country. 

An extensive system of scientific correspon¬ 
dence is carried on by the officers of the society, 
who receive md commnnicato much valuable in¬ 
formation in this way. The annual reports of 
the Regents, in their interest and variety, exhibit 
fully this development of the Institution.* 

The building occupied by the Institution was 
completed in the spring of 1855. It is four hun¬ 
dred and twenty-six feet in length, and of UTegu- 
lar width and height. It was erected from the 
designs of Mr. James Renwick, of New York, 
and is in the Lombard style of architecture. Its 
cost, including furniture, is estimated at about 
three hundred thousand dollars. 

The chief acting officer of the Institution is the 
Secretary, who has the general superintendence 
of its literary and scientific operations. He is 
aided by “ an Assistant Secretary, acting as Li¬ 
brarian.” The former office has been held from 
the commencement by Joseph Henry, late Pro¬ 
fessor of Natural Philosophy at the College of 
New Jersey, and author of a valuable series of 
Contributions to Electricity and Magnetism, pub¬ 
lished in the American Philosophical Transactions, 
Siiliman’s Journal, the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute, and other similar publications. He was 
the first to apply the principle of magnetism as a 
motor, and has made many other valuable con¬ 
tributions to science. 

The fii'st Assistant Secretary was Mr. Charles 
0. Jewett, fomier Professor of Modern Lan¬ 
guages and Literature at Brown Uiiiverfc.'ty. In 
his capacity of librarian, he prepared a valuable 
report on the Public Libraries of the' United 
States of America, which was printed by order 
of Congress in 1850, as an appendix to the fourth 
annual report of the Board of Regents of the 
Institution. He also perfected a system of cata¬ 
loguing public or other important libraries, by 
stereotyping separately the title of each work, so 


* We woTild particularly refer to the Ninth Annual Beport 
for the year 1854, for a highly interesting exhibition of the 
practical working of the Institution. 
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that in printing or reprinting, these jjlates may 
be used as type, securing both accuracy and 
economy. 

Professor Spencer F. Baird, editor of the Ico- 
nograpliic Eiicyclopaidia^ is now Assistant Secre¬ 
tary, and has been actively engaged in the ad¬ 
justment of the museum. The exchange of jmb- 
licatioiis and specimens wth foreign and domestic 
institutions, a work involving an immense amount 
of correspondence and other labor, are also under 
bis care; besides Avlnch, be has aided in fitting 
out the natural history department of nearly all 
the government exploring expeditions for several 
years. A report from his pen, ‘‘ On the Fishes 
observed on the coasts of Kew Jer-ey and Long 
Island during the summer of 1854,” is appended 
to the Kinth Annual Peport of the Institu¬ 
tion. 

Considerable agitation has arisen in the councils 
of the Institution and before the public, with re¬ 
spect to the disposition of the funds iii the matter 
of the fv)rmation of a large public library. Con¬ 
gress, by tiie act of 1846, led by tlie eloquent 
speech of Eiifiis Choate the previous year on the 
subject ill the Senate, and the advocacy of George 
P. Jklarbh in the House of Pepresentatives, allowed 
an annual sum for this purpose of twenty-five thou¬ 
sand dollars.* The arrangement of the fund, how¬ 
ever, and the views of the managers which have 
leaned ra Jier to scientific than literary purposes, 
and promoted expensive schemes of publication, 
have thus far defeated this object. A struggle in 
the body of the Pegents on the library question, 
and the exercise of discretion in the interpretation 
of the original act of Congress, has ended in the 
resignation of the Hon. Pirfus Choate, member as 
citizen of Massachusetts, and the withdrawal of 
Mr. Charles C. Jewett, the assistant secretary, 
acting as librariamt 

The whole question is one of much intricacy 
of detail, involving the method of appropriation 
of the fund for building and the practical avail¬ 
able resources on hand, as well as the theoretical 
adjustment of the respective claims of literature 
and science; and the relative advantages of a 
grand national library, and a system of learned 
publications.! 

It is generally known that much diversity of 
opinion originally existed witli respect to the 
employment of the Smithsonian fund, and. 


* Tv hen the "institution was set in motion in 1846, an ad¬ 
ditional sum of two hundred and forty-two thousand dollars 
had accrued from interest, whidi was allowed ia the act of 
Conppress for building purposes, leaving the income of the 
original sum, about thirty thousand dollars a year, for the sup¬ 
port the esttibli&hment. To increase this fund, a portion of 
the accumulated interest has hoep added to the pnu<dphl» and 
gradual appropriations made for the buildings. Under thfe 
plan the objects of the Institution are somewhat delayed, but* 
its income will hereafter be increased, it is calciilated,by some 
ten thousand dollars per annum. 

fUpon the retirement of Mr. Jewett, the library waf placed 
temporarily under the charge of Mr. Charles Girard, a former 
pupil of Profess<»r Agassiz, who bas prepared a catalogue of 
the publications of learned spcieties and periodicals in the 
library, the firet part of which was published in Vol.viL of the 
Contributions. Mr. Jewett died at Braintree, Mass., January 
•9,1868. 

:J; We may refer for the arguments on this subject to the 
majority and minority leports in 1S&4, of the Hon. James A. 
Pearce and the Hon. James Meacliam of the Special (Com¬ 
mittee of the Board tvf Kegents on the Distiibution of the In¬ 
come. An article in the Is'orih Anarerican Keview for October, 
1854, by Mr. Charles Hale, gives the views of the library’ 


among other objects, the foundation of a great 
national library was regarded with favor by 
several eminent men. In opposition to this, it 
was contended that a library is principally of 
local influence, while it is evident from the terms 
of the will, ‘‘for the increase and diffusion of 
knowiedge among men,” as well as from what 
is knowm of the life of the testator, that Smith- 
son intended to establish a cosmopolitan institu¬ 
tion for advancing science, and for diffusing a 
knowiedge of the discoveries which might be 
made by means of his bequest. The latter in¬ 
terpretation of the will now receives the general 
approval of literary and scientific men in every 
part of the civilized world. 

Fortunately for the interests of science, and as 
if with the sense that, among so many instru¬ 
mentalities of human culture as presented them¬ 
selves, no small discretion must be left to the 
regents of adapting their policy, within certain 
limits, to progressive views and contingent ad¬ 
vantages, the act of incorporation authorized 
them to make such disposal of any moneys 
arising from the interest of the fund, and not 
otherwise specifically appropriated, ‘‘as they 
shall deem best suited for the promotion of the 
purpose of the testator.” Hence the plan adopted 
in 1847, as before noticed, of dividing the income 
equally between the active operations and the 
mnsenm and library, gave way in 1855 to a 
resolution, “that hereafter the annual appro¬ 
priations shall be apportioned specifically among 
the different objects and operations of the in¬ 
stitution, in such manner as may, in the judg¬ 
ment of the regents, be necessary and proper 
for each, according to its intrinsic importance, 
and a compliance in good faith with the law.” 
This has, from the date last mentioned, con¬ 
tinued to be the rule of action; and, in propor¬ 
tion as tlie terms of the bequest have been bet¬ 
ter considered, the merely local nature of several 
of the original objects has been more clearly rec¬ 
ognized, and the ever-widening field of scientific 
research and discovery more diligently culti¬ 
vated and explored, the department of “ active 
operations ” lias steadily advanced in public 
estimation and utility, and justified its claim to 
a proportionably larger share of the appropria¬ 
tions, It would be impossible to give here even 
a rapid sketch of tlie objects promoted or ac¬ 
complished by the efforts or aid of the institu¬ 
tion, Safiiee it to say, that there is scarcely any 
branch of science which has not been fostered 
by its patronage, stimulated by its influence, 
and enlarged by its co-operative exertions; it 
has aided every Government expedition for 
scientific purposes by instructions or facilities 
afforded, and projected and supported, in part 
or in whole, many private ones directed to the 
extension of knowledge in various department«; 
it has organized, from Labrador to Central 
America, and is in daily communication witli, a 
more extensive and better appointed system of 
meteorological, magnetic, and other observations 
than is probably anywhere else in existence, 
and it has succeeded in connecting these with 
the similar enterprises which enlightened gov¬ 
ernments are emnlously extending over the 
globe. It cannot be. doubted that more has- 
been effected by the institution, during its brief 
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period of activity^ toward a knowledge of the j 
natural history^ meteorology, mineralogy, and ! 
botany of onr country than was accomplished in 
the whole antecedent period of tite national ex¬ 
istence. The system of exchanges, already ad- 
Terted to, which is conducted at the expense of 
the institution, and has been met by a corre¬ 
sponding spirit of liberality on the part of for¬ 
eign governments, is now by far tlie most impor¬ 
tant and extensive meilium of literary and scien¬ 
tific communication between the Old World and 
the New. There is scarcely a museum in the 
wuntry, public or private, which has not been 
the recipient of some of the vast number of type 
specimens which the institution has collected for 
distribution, and no library of consequence in 
the civilized world from which it has not received 
acknowledgments for the gift, and testimonials 
to the value, of its publications. The scientific 
influence and authority achieved for the institu¬ 
tion by these means cannot but be a subject of 
just pride to an intelligent people, and gratify 
them, at the same time, with a sense of having 
not unwortliily fulfilled the comprehensive views 
and satisfied the laudable ambition of the gen¬ 
erous founder. 

A fire which broke out in January, 1865, be^ 
nesth the roof of the building, occasioned by an 
Improperly directed stove-pipe, consumed the 
upper range of rooms of the centre, comprising 
apparatus-room, lecture-roonot, and tliat con¬ 
taining Stanley’s valuable gallery of Indian por¬ 
traits and scenery, together with most of their 
contents. A fire-proof floor here arrested its 
progress, thus saving the spacious gallery be¬ 
neath, containing the national collections of na¬ 
tural history, &c. The valuable library of the 
institution, and tlie specimens of art which have 
been acquired, were in the western wing, which, 
with the eastern, forming the residence of the 
secretary, escaped iininjiired. In the report 
made to Congress respecting the cause, extent, 
and damage of the confliigration, the cost of 
restoration, with improved construction and ar¬ 
rangements, is estimated at $100,000; but, in 
consequence of a judicious parsimony which has 
been exercised from the beginning, the expendi¬ 
ture will be met by the funds without diminu¬ 
tion of the invested principal or an appeal to the 
liberality of the nation. In the mean time, the 
operations of the in.stitution have received no 
check from this disaster, but proceed with their 
accustomed regularity and activity. 

** In recent years, no important change has 
taken place in the policy of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the plan of active operations ” 
has been continued with unremitting success. 
The interpretation of the will which devotes 
the expenditure of the income to facilitating 
original research and to publishing the results 
obtained, thus promoting objects of general, and 
not those of mere local, interest, has received 
the approval of the leading literary and scien¬ 
tific men of the age. 

At the time of the organization of the Institu¬ 
tion by Congress in 1846, a very imperfect idea 
was entertained of the objects of the bequest, 
and the Regents were directed to make pro¬ 


vision, on a liberal scale, for a library, a museum, 
a gallery of art, and, indirectly, for an arbore¬ 
tum, and courses of lectures. These objects, 
though of importance in themselves, were all 
of local influence, and not in strict accordance 
with a proper interpretation of the will, w'hile 
also far too numerous and costly for the income 
of the Institution to sustain properly. It has 
been the constant object of the directors to re¬ 
lieve the Institution, as far as possible, from 
these burdens, and to apply the income to w^hat 
is deemed the more legitimate objects of the 
beqnest. For this purpose, the grounds, pre¬ 
sented to the Institution by Congress, and on 
the improvement of which nearly ten thousand 
dollars of the income of the Institution were 
expended, have been returned to the govern¬ 
ment; and an annual appropriation for their 
care is now made by Con^*ess, 

In accordance with the original organization 
adopted by Congress, the Institution collected, 
by the exchange of its publications and by pnr- 
chase, a valuable library, consisting of a full 
series of the transactions of all the learned in¬ 
stitutions of the world. After the fire of 1865, 
Congress consented to take charge of this 
library, by consolidating it with the Congres¬ 
sional Library, thus giving the Institution free 
use of the combined collection, wliile relieving it 
from the cost of binding and supervision. This 
union of the two libraries has produced the hap¬ 
piest results. Congress has become interested 
in its development as a National Library,* and 
has made liberal provision for its support. At 
the session of 1872-3, preliminary measures 
were adopted for the erection of a separate 
building for its accomodation. Thus the city 
of Washington has been furnished with a 
library, the largest and best supported in the 
Lmited States, while the Smithsonian fund has 
been relieved from an expenditure yearly in¬ 
creasing in magnitude. 

Another burden devolved upon the Institu¬ 
tion by the enactment of Congress was the sup¬ 
port of the National Museum. The nucleus of 
this was collected by the Wilkes Exploring 
Expedition; but it has since been enlarged 
nearly fouifold by at least fifty government 
explorations in various parts of the territory 
of the United States. For the support of 
this Museum Congress allowed the Institution, 
until 1870, $4,000 annually, a sum scarcely 
more than a fourth of the actual expense. For¬ 
tunately, however, owing to the better appre¬ 
ciation of the character of the will of James 
Smithson, and of the objects of the Institution, 
a more liberal policy has since been adopted. 
At the two succeeding sessions, Congress has 
made an appropriation of $15,000 annually for 
the support of the Museum. It has also pro¬ 
vided for refitting those parts of the building 
left vacant, by the fire and by the removal of 
the library, with cases for the better display of 
the specimens. 

Thus, by a continuous effort in one direction, 
the Institution is now on a fair way to effec¬ 
tually realize the legitimate objects of the 

* IIarp>er’s Magazine for December, 1872, contains an interest¬ 
ing sketch of the growth and present status of the Library of 
Congress, which now contains over 250,000 volumes. 
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bequest; yiz., “tbe increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men,” nntrammelled by the 
support of objects of a local character. 

The Institution has published 18 quarto vol¬ 
umes of Contrihutions to Knowledge^ containing 
the results of original investigations in various 
branches of Natural History, Meteorology, 
Physics, Geology, Archaeology and Astronomy; 
besides 9 octavo volumes of Miscellaneom Col- 
lectiom^ consisting of works to facilitate th e study 
of different branches of Natural History, Meteor¬ 
ology, etc.; and 19 volumes of BeporU^ contain¬ 
ing, besides, an account of the annual operations 
of the Institution, translations from foreign 
journals, and original papers relative to science, 
intended especially for teachers and others 
interested in the advance of knowledge. It has 
also continued its system of Meteorology, em¬ 
bracing the greater portion of North America, 
and is now discussing and publishing the results. 

The system of international literary and 
scientific exchanges early established by the 
Institution, has been continually increasing; 
and the number of foreign institutions included 
within its list is now very nearly two thousand. 
To these institutions are sent, free of cost, not 
only the Smithsonian publications, but also 
those of the principal scientific and literary 
establishments of the country. The returns to 
the Institution for its publications are deposited 
in the Library of Congress, Vifhile those for other 
institutions are transmitted to their respective 
destinations. This system forms the principal 
medium of scientific communication between 
the Old World and the New; and its influence 
on the advance of civilization can scarcely be 
too highly estimated. 

An evidence of the high appreciation of the 
operations of the Institution is given in the fact 
that the principal steamship lines between this 
country and Europe carry the Smithsonian 
packages free of cost; and that these packages 
are admitted without duty or examination into 
aU the ports of the civilized world. 

The building, after the fire before mentioned, 
was restored fiom the income of the Institution, 
without assistance from Congress, and without 
an encroachment on the invested principal. By 
a course of judicious investment and economic^ 
administration, the funds continue in a pros¬ 
perous condition. The Report for 18T2 showed 
that the original bequest, in 1846, of $515,169, 
to which was added a residuary legacy, in 1865, 
of $26,210, had been increased by the savings 
of income by the Events to $650,000, deposit^ 
in the U. S. Treasury, and bearing interest at 
six per cent, in gold, while additional funds and 
securities were held exceeding fifty thousand 
dollars in value. 

No change has been made in the principal 
ofificei-s of the Institution. Professor Joseph 
Henry is still the Secretary, or Director, of the 
establishment; Prof. Spencer F. Baird, the As¬ 
sistant Secretary, and William J. Ehees, Chief 
Clerk. 

THE ASTOR UBEAEY, NEW YORK 
This institution was founded by the late John 
Jacob Abtor of the city of New York, by a be¬ 
quest which is thus introduced in a portion of. 


his will, dated August 22, 1839: ‘‘Desiring to 
render a jiublic benefit to the city of New York, 
and to coiitributo to the advancement of useful 
knowledge, and the general good of society', I do, 
by this codicil, appropriate four hundred thousand 
dollars out of my rerid nary'eshite, to thee tablirii- 
ment of a public library in the city' of New York.” 
To carry out liis intention^, he named as trustees 
the Mayor of the City and Chancellor of the 
State ex officio; Washington Irving, William B. 
A&tor, Daniel Lord, jr., James G. King, Joseph 
G. Cogswell, Eitz Greene Halleck, Henry Bre- 
voort, jr., Samuel B. Buggies, Samuel Wai-d, jr., 
and Charles A. Bristed. 

The trustees were incorporated by the state legis¬ 
lature in January, 1849. Mr. Washington Irving 
was immediately after elected President, and Mr» 
Joseph G. Cogswell, who had been long engaged 
in the work, having entered upon it previously to 
the death of Mr, A^tor, was confinned as super¬ 
intendent. In the words of the Annual Report 
to the Legislature for 1853, signed by Mr. Wash¬ 
ington Irving: “Mr Astor himself, during his 
life, had virtually' selected Mr. Cogsv ell for that 
important post; and it is but duo alike to both 
to add, that the success of the library must be 
mainly attributed to the wisdom of that selec¬ 
tion.” 



The Astoi: library. 


By the terms of the bequest, seventy-five 
thousand dollars were allowed for the erection 
of the library building; one hundred and twenty 
thousand for purchasing books and furniture i 
while the remaining two hundred and five thou¬ 
sand dollai-s were to be invested “ as a fiind for 
paying the value of the site of the building, and 
for maintaining and gradually in(a?easing the said 
library, and to defray the neoesary expenses of 
taking care of the same, and of the accommoda¬ 
tion of persons consulting the library.” A site 
for the buildirig was to Iw chosen from property 
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of the testator on Astor or Lafayette Place. The 
selection was made from the latter, a plot of 
grountl, sixty-five feet in front and rear, and one 
hundred an<l twenty feet in depth. Twenty-iive 
thousand dollars were paid for this ground. The 
corner-stone of the building was laid in March, 
18o0; the whole was completed for the prescrib¬ 
ed sum in the summer of 1853. The following 
extract from the Report for that year exhibits 
some interesting details of the excellent financial 
management which has attended this under¬ 
taking. 

An additional expenditure of $1590, for groined 
arches, which became desirable to render the build¬ 
ing int>re secure from fire, was liberally borne by 
Mr. William B. Astor. It was not practicable to 
include in this $75,000, sundry items of expense for 
equipping the building, including amaratus for 
warming, ventilating, and lighting, and the shelves 
needed for the books. The running length of the 
shelves is between twelve and tiiirteen thousand 
feet, and they have cost $11,000. The aggregate of 
these various items of equipment is $17,141.99. It 
has been paid mainly by surplus interest accruing 
from the funds while the building was in progress, 
amounting to 10,000.63, and the residue by a pre¬ 
mium of $3672.87, which was realized from the 
advance in value of U. S. stocks, in which a part of 
the funds was temporarily invested; so that, after 
paying in full for the building and its equipments, 
the fund of $180,000 not only remains undiminished, 
but has been increased $2530.88. It is wholly 
invested in mortgages, except $3500 in U. S. stock, 
charged at par, hut with 122 per cent, in market 
There is no iiiterest in arrear on any of the mort¬ 
gages. 

The statement with regard to the library fund 
is equally satisfactory. 

Of the fund of $120,000, especially devoted to the 
purchase of books, the trustees cannot state with 
entire precision the amount expended up to Decem¬ 
ber 31,1853, for the reason given in the treasurers 
report, that several of the bills and accounts yet 
remain unliquidated. He states, however, the 
amount actually advanced by him to be $91,513.83, 
and he estimate the unsettled bills at $45U0, making 
$96,113.83 in ali This will leave an unexpeudea 
balance of $23,886.17 applicable to the further pur¬ 
chases of hooks, in addition to th.afc part of the in¬ 
come of the $180,000 to he annuidly devoted to the 
gradual increase of the library. The numher of 
volumes now purchased and on the shelves is about 
80,000. The superintendent states that the expen¬ 
diture of the remaining $23,886.17 will probably 
increase the number to one hundred thousand. 

It is seldoin that the collection of books of a 
public library is made with equal opportunities, 
and with equal ability and fidelity, rroin the 
outset the work has been systematically under¬ 
taken. The superintendent began his labors with 
the collection of an extensive series of bibliogra¬ 
phical works provided at his own cost, and which 
he has generously presented to the library. 
While the building was in progress, Mr. Cogswell 
was employed in making the best purchases at 
home and abroad, visiting the chief book marts 
of Europe persondly for this object. When the 
building, admirably adapted for its purpose, by 
its light, convenience, elegance, and stability, was 
ready, a symmetrical coHection of books had been 


prepared for its shelves. The arrangement 
follows the classification of Brunet, in his Ma¬ 
nuel du Libraire.” Theology, Jurisprudence, the 
Sciences and Arts (including Medicine, the 
Natural -Sciences, Chemistry and Physics, Meta¬ 
physics and Ethics, the Mathematics, and the 
Fine Arts, separately ari'anged); Literature, 
embracing a valuable linguistic collection, and a 
distinct grouping of the books of the ancient and 
modern tongues; History, with its various acces¬ 
sories of Biography, Memoirs, its Civil and 
Eccl^iasfical divisions and relations to various 
countries—follow each other in sequence. 

To these divisions is to be added ‘‘a special 
technological department, to embrace eveiy 
branch of practical industry and the mechanic 
arts,” generously provided for at an expense of 
more than twelve thousand dollars, by a gift 
from Mr. William B. Astor. 

With respect to the extent of the use of the 
library, we find the following interesting stjibement 
in the Annual Report of the Superintendent, 
dated Jan. 1855. 

One hundred volumes a day is a low average of 
the daily use, making the whole number which 
have been in the hands of readers since it was 
opened about 30,000, and as these were often single 
volumes of a set of from two to fifty volumes, it may 
be considered certain that more than half of our 
whole collection has been wanted during the fii‘st 
year. But this is *a matter in which immeiical 
statistics do not afford much satisfaction; nothing 
short of a specification of the books read or consulted 
would show the importance whicli the library is to 
the public, as a source of information and knowledge, 
and as this cannot be given, a more general account 
must serve as a substitute. On observing the classes 
and kinds of books which have been called for, I 
have been particularly struck with the evidence 
thus afforded of the wide range which the American 
mind is now taking in thought and research; scho¬ 
lastic theology, transcendental metaphysics, abstruse 
mathematics, and oriental philology have found 
many more readers than Addison and Johnson; 
while on the other hand, I am happy to be able to 
say, that works of practical science and of know¬ 
ledge for every-day use, have been in great demand. 
Very few have come to the library without some 
manifestly distinct aim; that is, it has been little 
used for mere desultory reading, but for the most 
part with a specific view. It would not be easy to 
say which department is most consulted, but there 
is naturally less dependence upon the library for 
books of theology, law, and medicine, than in the 
others, the three faculties being better provided for 
in the libraries of the institutions especially intend¬ 
ed for them. Still, in each of these departments, 
the library has many works not elsewhere to be 
found. It is now no longer merely a matter of opi¬ 
nion ; it is shown by experience that the collection 
is not too learned for the wants of the public. No 
one fact will better illustrate this position than the 
following: in the linguistic department it possesses 
potion a lies, and grammars, and other means of 
instruction in more than a hundred languages and 
dialects, four-fifths of which have been called for 
during the first year of its operation. Our mathe¬ 
matical, mechanical and engineering departments 
are used by great numbers, and they are generally 
known to be so well furnished, that students from 
a distance have found it a sufficient object to induce 
them to spend several weeks in New York to have 
the use of them, ,The same remark applies to natu- 
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ral history, all branches of which are studied here. 
In entomology we are said to have the best and full¬ 
est collection in this country to which naturalists 
have free access. Passing to the historical side of 
the library we come to a department in which a 
very general interest has been taken—far more 
general than could have been anticipated in our 
country—it is that of heraldry and genealogy. 
Among tiie early purchases for the library tiiere 
were but few books of this class, as it was supposed 
but few would be wanted; a year or two’s experi¬ 
ence proved the contrary, and the collection has 
been greatly enlarged j it is now sufiiciefitly ample 
to enable any one to establish his armorial bearii gs, 
and trace his pedigree at least as far back as the 
downfall of the AVestern empire. From this rapid 
glance at the library, it has been seen that there are 
students and readers in ail departments of it, and 
that no one greatly preponderates over the rest; still 
I think it may be stated, tliat on the whole that of 
the fine arts, taken collectively, is the one which 
has been most extensively used; practical architects 
and other artists have had free access to it, many of 
whom have often had occasion to consult it. 

The arrangements of the library afford every 
requisite facility for the consultation of these 
books. It is open to visitors from all parts of the 
country or the world, without fee or special 
introduction. All may receive the benefit of its 
liberal endowment. It is simply to open the 
door, ascend the cheerful stairway to the main 
room, and write on a printed form provided the 
title of a desired volume. As every day finds 
the library richer in books, and a system of 
special catalogues by departments is in prepara¬ 
tion, creating new facilities in the use of them, 
the visitor will soon, if he may not already, realize 
the prediction of Mr. George Bancrtyft, “ of what 
should and must become the great library of the 
Western Continent.'*’ We could, at the close of 
our long journey in these volumes, wish for no 
more cheerful omen of the bountiful literary 
future. 

^ The capacity of the Astor Library building 
was doubled in 1859 by tiie erection of an ad¬ 
ditional and communicating edifice on an adja¬ 
cent lot, eighty feet by one hundred and twenty, 
the donation of Mr. William B. Astor. That 
gentleman also announced to the trustees his 
liberal purpose of expending “for books, from 
time to time, such sums as he may think nse- 
ful.” In accordance with Ms wish, it was for¬ 
mally resolved by the trustees that these dona¬ 
tions “ were on the understanding, that it was 
the settled and unchangeable basis of adminis¬ 
tering the library, that- its contents should re¬ 
main in the library rooms, for use by readers 
there, and should not be lent out or allowed to 
be taken from the rooms.” The original build¬ 
ing was appropriated exclusively to science and 
the industrial arts, while the northern edifice 
contained works on history and literature. The 
vacancy in the presidency by the death of 
Washington Irving in 1859, was filled by the 
election of William B. Astor to that office. 
The total of his donations in lands and money 
almost equal the original endowment of $400,000 
by John Jacob Astor. 

Dr. Cogswell, the competent superintendent, 
completed in. 1861, after the patient labor of 


several years, a catalogue of the 115,000 vorumes 
then in the library. This was printed in four 
royal octavo volumes, of 2,110 pages in all. In 
the same year, and at the aovanced age of 
seventy-five, he resigned the active duties of 
his office, to the great regret of his literary col¬ 
leagues. At that time, his rare collection of 
more than 4,000 volumes in bihliograxdiy and 
literary history became the property of that 
institution by the payment of an annuity of 
$300. In the following year, he began the 
preparation of an analytical or classified cata¬ 
logue, forming an index of subjects for ready 
reference to this rich collection. This labor he 
prosecuted diligently, although the removal of 
his residence to Cambridge in 1865 compelled 
him to resign his seat in the Board of Trustees. 
In a resolution expressive of his eminent ser¬ 
vices, his associates said: ‘‘Throughout this 
period, embracing nearly twenty years, Doctor 
Cogswell has faithfully devoted to the Library 
the unremitting efforts of his w'ell-directed and 
spotless life, exhibiting a singular union of 
learning and ability, of efficiency and discretion, 
of modesty and taste, of energy, industry, and 
disinterestedness, abundantly manifested in the 
Library itself, the fruit of his untiring labors, 
and a lasting evidence of the rare and varied 
qualifications he so happily combines.”* The 
Analytical Catalogue was completed in 1866. 
and printed as the fifth volume of the general 
catalogue. “ As the work of an octogenarian, 
embarrassed by bodily infirmities, it may be 
considered a literary curiosity, as well as the 
most valuable American contribution to the de¬ 
partment to which it belongs.”t Dr. Cogswell 
died at Cambridge, November 26, 1871, aged 
eighty-five years. “He left, of his moderate 
fortune, four thousand dollars to a school in his 
native place, where he was buried by the side 
of his mother’s grave, and where a handsome 
monument will be erected by his Round Hill 
pupils, no one of ■whom ever left the school 
without carrying away with him a strong affec¬ 
tion for the faithful friend and teacher.”^ 

Francis Schroeder, Esq., tilled the post of 
Superintendent for ten years from 18G1; and on 
his resignation he was succeeded by Dr. Edward 
R. Btraznicky. 

The Library, on the 1st of January, 1873, 
contained 144,178 volumes, which had cost 
(with catalogues) $256,218. The cost of sites 
and building was $257,853, and the equipment, 
shelving, etc., $33,374. A fund of over $200,000 
remained invested in bonds and mortgages, for 
the purchase of books, and the annual expenses. 
During the preceding year, 111,317 books were 
delivered to 26,644 readers in the halls, and 
5,916 students were admitted within the alcoves 
for tree examination of many works in special 
departments. The books most sought by the 
latter, to the extent of a sixth of the whole 
number, were those relating to Patents. In this 
department the Library possesses a complete 
set of the specifications and drawings, from 
A. D. 1617 to date, issued by the British Oom- 


* Annual Report of tlie Trustees of the Astor Lihrary^fox 
1864, p. 6 . 

t Annual Report do., for 1872, p. 8 . 

5 ; Appleton's Annual Cyclopaedia, vol. xi., 1871, p. 122. 
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^issioners of Patents, and amounting in all to 
nearly two thousand volumes. In 1872 Mr. 
Villiam Waldorf Astor presented to the Library 
a copy of the first letter of Columbus on his 
discovery of America, as printed in Latin by 
Planik at Rome in 1493,—four leaves with 
thirty-three lines to a page,—and of which 
only six copies are known to be preserved. 

** VASSAE COLLEGE. 

Vassae Coixege, near Poughkeepsie, NewTork, 
is the first fully endowed institution for the 
education of woman established in America, 
and indeed in the world. As it seeks to give 
her an intellectual culture and development as 
high in degree as that now ottered to young men 
by our leading colleges, its establishment marks 
an era in the literary history of this country. 

Matthew Va.ssar, its founder, a native of Nor¬ 
folk county, England, where he was born April 
29,1792, emigrated in boyhood with his parents 
to Dutchess county, New York. A ‘‘self-made 
man,” with little education, he accumulated a 
great fortune by a half-century’s business as a 
brewer, and devoted its bulk to this beneficent 
purpose. A charter of incorporation was ob- 
tjuned in 1861, and a board of trustees duly 
oiganized, to whom Mr. Vassar confided an en¬ 
dowment equal to 1408,000. In his address at 
that time, he thus defined its character and 
aims, as approved by many practical educators: 

“I wish that the course of study should em¬ 
brace at least the lollowing particulars: the Eng¬ 
lish language and its literature; other modern 
languages; the mathematics, to such an extent as 
maybe deemed advisable; all the branches of 
natural science, with full apparatus, cabinets, col- 
leetions and conservatories for visible illustration; 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, with practi¬ 
cal reference to the laws of the health of the sex; 
Intellectual Philosophy; the elements of Political 
Economy; some knowledge of the Federal and State 
Constitutions and laws; Moral Science, particu¬ 
larly as bearing on the filial, conjugal, and parental 
reMons; .Esthetics, as treating of the beautiful in 
nature and art, and to be illustrated by an exten¬ 
sive gallery of art; Domestic Economy, practi-. 
cally taught so far as possible, in order to prepare 
the graduate herself to become a skilful house¬ 
keeper; last, and most important of all, the daily 
regular reading and study of the Holy Scriptures 
as the only and all-sufficient rule of Christian faith 
and practice. All sectarian influences should be 
carefully excluded; but the training of our student; 


should never be entrusted to the skeptical, the irre¬ 
ligious or immoral.’’* 

Mr. Vassar lived to see the college edifices 
completed and equipped in 1865, and the dis- 
tinetive merits of the institution recognized by 
an attendance of over three hundred students. 
He died while reading an address to its trustees, 
June 23,1868. His will made the total of his 
donations exceed $800,000, and formed an 
auxiliary fnnd of $50,000 to assist students of 
promise and scholarship. 

Vassar College has a park and farm of two 
hundred acres, with landscape views tempting 
to riding, walking, gardening, and boating.f The 
main edifice is 500 feet in length by 200 in depth, 
with connected wings each 170 feet. It is heated 
by steam, lighted with gas, and has the accom¬ 
modations of refined home-life for four hundred 
young ladies. This great family is kept in order 
by an exact code of discipline, which yet allows 
much individual liberty, and requires stated 
physical exercise. An Astronomical Obser¬ 
vatory; a Calisthenium, with Riding School 
attached; a good Museum of Natural History; 
a Library of 9000 choice hooks; an Art Gallery, 
with several thousand drawings and paintings; 
a Chemical Laboratory; a department in Music, 
having the use of an organ and more than 
thirty pianos,—these attest its excellent educa¬ 
tional apparatus. Its physical and moral over¬ 
sight are equally well organized. 

This institution provides a liberal education, as 
alike opposed to merely professional, and to ele¬ 
mentary training, — the whole closely modelled 
on the pjan of Mr. Vassar. In the Freshman 
class, which receives qualified applicants aged 
fifteen, studies are common to all. In the 
Sophomore, Junior, and Senior years, they are 
elective, with moderate restrictions. In 1872, 
its 415 students represented all sections of the 
country. Its faculty, besides the president, John 
II. Raymond, LL. D., and a lady principal, num¬ 
bered 8 professors and 30 assistants. Miss Maria 
Mitchell, Ph. D., its .Astronomer, has edited a 
popular volume on The Moon. She is a member 
of the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science, and of the Academy of Arts, 
and Sciences. 


* Men nf Onr Day; art., Matthew Vassar. By L. P. Brockett, 
M.D., Editor of “The Biogratihical Portions of Appleton’s Cy- 
cloptedia. Philadelpliia; Zeigler, McCurdy & Co., 1868. 

+ riok, “WImt Are They Doing at Vassar?” Scribner’s 
Monthly, Anguet, 1S71. 
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ORMSBT Mcknight mitchel 

Was born of Virginia parentage,* in Union Coun¬ 
ty, Kentucky, August 28, isiO. His father 
died when Orrashy was about three years old, 
after which the family removed to Lebanon, 
Warren County, Ohio. There young Mitchel 
received Ins first education, and at the age of 
thirteen began life as clerk in a country store. 
After serving in several towns of Ohio in this 
capacity, fie secured'an appointment in 1825 to a 
cadetship at West Point, when he was not yet 
fifteen years old. He was a bright, zealous 
student, and graduated with credit in the class 
of 1829, with the rank of second lieutenant of 
artillery. He now passed two years as assistant 
professor of mathematics in the military aca¬ 
demy, and was then stationed at St. Augustine, 
Florida. In 1832 he resigned his military com¬ 
mission, engaged in the study of the law, was 
admitted to the bar in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
for a time pursued the practice of the profession. 
At the end of two years he was led to return to 
his original studies, and for ten years, from 1834 
to 1844, held the position of professor of math¬ 
ematics, philosophy, and astronomy at the Cin¬ 
cinnati College. During a portion of this time 
he was also engaged as chief engineer of the 
Little Miami Railroad. I» 1842, having become 
earnestly engrossed in the study of astronomy, 
he undertook the establishment of an observatory 
at Cincinnati. He prepared the way for this 
undertaking by the delivery of a series of lec¬ 
tures at Cincinnati. The public became inter¬ 
ested through his.enthusiasm; he collected funds 
by a popular subscription, visited Europe to 
secure the necessary apparatus, and personally 
superintended the erection of the observatory 
building. The corner-stone of the pier, which 
was to sustain the great refracting telescope, 
was laid in November, 1843, by John Quincy 
Adams, who delivered an elaborate oration on 
the occasion. In 1845, the building was com¬ 
pleted, Professor Mitchel then began a series 
of astronomical observations, in which he was 
assisted by a new declination apparatus of his 
own invention. In 1846 he began and continued 
the publication for two years of an astronomical 
journal, entitled The Siderial Messenger, In 
1848 he published a series of lectures which he 
had delivered in various cities of the country, in 
a volume entitled The Planetary and Stellar 
, Worlds, It was written with fervor, and was 
well received by the public. The same year 
Professor Mitchel was appointed chief engineer 
of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad. In 1859, 
he was made director of the newly-erected Dud¬ 
ley Observatory at Albany, -while he still re¬ 
tained the supervision of the observatory at Cin¬ 
cinnati. In 1860, he published a second volume 
of popular astronomy, A Concise EUmentary 
Treatise on the Sun^ Planets,^ Satellites,^ arA 
Comets^ in which he presented the result of his 
own observations, and the new methods which 
he had employed in the observatories at Cincin¬ 
nati and Albany. 

From this successful prosecution of his favorite 
science, Professor Mitchel was now called by 
the opening scenes of the great rebellion. His 
whole nature was aroused, and, mindful of his 


military education at West Point, he hastened 
to offer his services to his country. He spoke 
with his usual enthusiasm at the great public 
meeting in New York immediately following 
the fall of Fort Sumter. ‘‘ I only ask,” said he, 
“to be permitted to act, and in God’s name 
give me something to do.” The ofier vras ac¬ 
cepted. . In August, 1861, he was appointed a 
brigadier-general of volunteers, and was placed 
in command of the Department of the Ohio, with 





his head-quarters at Cincinnati. He rendered 
distinguished service in command of a division 
of General Buell’s army in the advance upon 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, the occupation of 
Nashville, Tennessee, and the subsequent move¬ 
ments in Alabama, in the spring campaign of 
1862. For his energetic capture of Huntsville, 
Alabama, he was made a major-general of vol¬ 
unteers. In the autumn of the same year he 
succeeded General Hunter at Hilton Head, 
South Carolina, in command" of the Depart¬ 
ment of the South. There, while he was en¬ 
gaged with his habitual ardor in the duties of 
his hew position, he was stricken by yellow 
fever, and died after a few days’ illness, at Beau¬ 
fort, on the 30th October, 1862. 

General Mitchel left a third series of lectures 
in manuscript, which were published in 1863. 
This volume, entitled The Astronomy of the BilTA, 
is an eloquent assertion of the harmony betwem 
science and revelation, arranged under the sev¬ 
eral heads of “ The Astronomical Evidences of 
the Being of a God; the God of the Universe is 
Jehovah; the Cosmogony as revealed by the 
present state of Astronomy; the Mosaic Account 
of Creation; the Astronomical Allusions in the 
Book of Job; the Astronomical Miracles of the 
Bible.” 
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♦♦the aOD OF THE UNITEKSB 13 JEHOVAH—FROM THE 
ASTRONOMY OF THE BIBLE. 

Look yet higher to God’s fiery car, the sun, 
linked to a thousand revolving worlds 1 onward its 
mighty mass, a million of miles in diameter, sweeps 
through space, bearing with it its retinue of flaming 
worlds. 

God’s mighty arm hath projected these stupen¬ 
dous orbs, and his omnipotent power alone hath 
impressed" upon them their amazing velocity. It 
is not possible to escape from this conclusion, by 
arguing the laws of motion and attraction. These 
are but the modes in which God exercises his 
power, they are not the power itself. Let some 
gigantic arm reacli out and attempt to arrest the 
moon; were the trial possible, were the power of 
every human arm concentrated into one, even the 
power of the thousands of generations which have 
peopled the earth, even this combined and con¬ 
centrated power could not check this puny orb of 
heaven for one single moment in its swift career. 

Again, what mighty force restrains the planets 
in their orbits? There is no one who is not fa¬ 
miliar with the force developed in all revolving 
bodies. If a globe be attached to one extremity 
of a cord, while the other is retained in the hand, 
the moment the globe is set revolving it commences 
a struggle to break the cord, and free itself from 
the restraining hand. As the velocity of revolu¬ 
tion increases, so does this developed tendency to 
fly from the center increase. If, then, a planet 
were located in space, at its appropriate distance 
from the sun, and receive an. impulse capable of 
impressing on it the velocity due to its orbit, un¬ 
restrained by any central power, it would fly from 
its orbit and dart onward for ever through space 
in a direct line, never turning to the right hand 
or the left. What tremendous power, then, is 
necessary to bind these mighty worlds into their 
circling orbits! It is again useless to say that 
this is accomplished by the power of the sun. 
Matter is inert, it can have no pow'er save what 
God shall give. As well might we declare that it 
is the power of the bone and muscle of the brawny 
arm of the smith, that wields the ponderous sledge. 
Sever that same powerful arm from the body, the 
form is retained, the muscle and hone are there, 
but mind, the animating principle, is gone, and at 
the instant of its departure all power is dead. So 
sever the sun from the will of God, and in that 
vast aggregation of matter all power dies, its light 
fades, and the planets, loosed from God’s con¬ 
trolling power, fly madly through the abyss of 
space. 

Nothing short of Omnipotence can hold these 
flying worlds. These are, however, hut the merest 
atoms of creation; all their combined masses flung 
into the sun would scarcely augment his bulk by 
an appreciable quantity: and yet this mighty mass, 
the sun itself, is no more quiescent than its attend¬ 
ing satellites. It, too, is flying through space, 
impelled and guided by the same Omnipotent hand. 
Stretching yet farther into creation, we heboid an 
amazing scene. Not a solitary star that fills the 
concave is at rest; all, all, from the blazing Sirius 
to the faintest particle of star-dust revealed by 
telescopic art, are careering onward through im¬ 
mensity. System rising above system; cluster 
above cluster; universe above universe; moving 
with majestic grandeur ; all held by the right hand 
of God omnipotent. “He ruleth in the armies of 
heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth.’* 

It is, perhaps, less difficult to aflSrm the almighty 
power of the Architect of the Universe, than to 


demonstrate that in wisdom supreme has he reared 
this stupendous fabric. The mind is far more 
easily and obviously impressed with the evidences 
of power than of wisdom. * Just as the resistless 
power of the steam-car forces itself upon our 
'minds through the senses, while the evidence of 
the wisdom displayed in its complex structure, can 
only be derived from the steady application of the 
higher faculties of the mind ; so a superficial ex¬ 
amination of God's universe, demonstrates, through 
the senses, his eternal power, while nothing short 
of a comprehension of the celestial mechanism, 
can reveal the wisdom supreme displayed in its 
organization and arrangement, 

Nothing short of a knowledge of the true sys¬ 
tem of the universe, can demonstrate the wisdom 
of God. There was a time when the human mind, 
vain of its penetration, conceived it had reached 
the true rendering of heaven’s high record. Cycle 
and epi-cycle, equant and deferent, marked with 
terrible and cumbrous complexity, the movements 
of the celestial orbs, until even mortal genius re¬ 
belled, and boldly (if not blasphemously) asserted, 
that if this were au evidence of the wisdom of God, 
his mind could have better' counseled this im¬ 
agined omniscience. 

Since, however, we have reached to a true 
knowledge of the celestial architecture, the mind, 
the deeper it penetrates, is the more powerfully 
impressed with the wisdom, vast, comprehensive, 
infinite, eternal, in which and through which the 
worlds were made. 

Let us again call to mind the organization of 
our solar system. In the center is located the con¬ 
trolling orb. At varying distances from this com- 
I mon center, a multitude of worlds are revolving in 
reentering curves until the most remote includes 
in its capacious orbit, an area whose diameter is 
60,000 millions of miles. These globes are to be 
so arranged, that while each one is subjected to 
the influence of every other, yet their pnthways 
shall never suffer a change beyond narrow and 
prescribed limits. Their orbits shall ever expand 
and contract, their velocities shall ever increase 
and diminish, the planes of their motion shall 
ever rock to and fro; but at no period in the ages 
which are to come, shall any change so accumulate 
as to affect the equilibrium of this complicated 
system. If about the sun it were required to 
launch a single planet, it might not be difficult to 
determine the d.rectiou and power of the primi¬ 
tive impulse, required to produce a determinate 
result. Indeed, release the planets and their satel¬ 
lites from the disturbing influences of each other, 
and it would not then be impossible to achieve the 
resolution of the problem of a perfect and ever¬ 
lasting equilibrium. 

But this is not the condition of the problem in 
nature. There is but one God, so there is but one 
kind of matter. If the will of God energize the 
material of the sun, so does it equally energize the 
material of every planet. While to finite minds 
complexity reigns, to the infinite intelligence, the 
oneness of matter, the unity of law, form the es¬ 
sence and perfection of simplicity. 

Let us proceed, then, in the examination of this 
sublime problem. Let a power be delegated to a 
finite spirit, equal to the projection of the most 
ponderous planet in its orbit, and from God’s ex¬ 
haustless magazine, let this spirit select Ins grand 
central orb. Let him with puissant arm locate it 
in space, and obedient to his mandate, there let it 
I remain for ever fixed^ He proceeds to select his 
I planetary globes which he is now required to mar- 
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shal, in their appropriate order of distance from 
the sun. Heed well this distribution, for should 
a single globe be misplaced, the divine harmony 
is destroyed for ever. Let us admit that finite in¬ 
telligence may at length determine the order of 
combination; the mighty host is arrayed in order. 
Nearest the center is located the brilliant Mercury, 
and then the orb of Venus. Next stands this ter¬ 
rene globe, and beyond, the fiery Mars, and then 
a wondrous group of minute worlds, far within 
the circling orb of Jupiter is placed. -Beyond Ju¬ 
piter stands Saturn with his rings; still more re¬ 
mote is seen Uranus, and farthest of all Neptune 
stands sentinel on the outposts of this grand array. 
In one vast line of continuity, these worlds, like 
fiery coursers, stand waiting the command to fly. 
But, mighty spirit, heed well the next gram! step; 
ponder well the direction in which thou wilt launch 
each waiting world; weigh well the mighty im¬ 
pulse soou to be given, for out of the myriads of 
directions, and the myriads of varying impulsive 
forces, there comes but a single combination that 
will secure the perpetuity of your complex scheme. 
In vain does the bewihlered finite spirit attempt 
to fathom this mighty depth. In vain does it seek 
to resolve the stu{>endous problem. It turns away, 
and while endue I wit h omnipotent power, exclaims, 
“ Give to me infinite wisdom, or relieve me from 
the impossible ta'^k I” 

Here we have presented the simplest possible 
problem. Add to the earth its moon, to Jupiter 
his four satellites ; to Saturn its wondrous rings, 
and eight revolving worlds; complicate the prob¬ 
lem with ten thousand fiery comets; God has com¬ 
puted the perturbations of this complex system, 
through all its infinite configurations; through 
infinite ages which are passed, and through end¬ 
less ages which are to come. It is useless to rise 
to schemes of yet greater difiBculty, for we must 
be satisfied, that nothing short of omniscience 
could have constructed a system so involved, so 
complex, and yet so perfect, in all its multitudi¬ 
nous parts. 

And yet how utterly insignificant does this ap¬ 
pear, when compared with the marshaling of the 
mighty host of Heaven. Look up to that wondrous 
zone, begirt with blazing stars, scattered by mil¬ 
lions throughout its populous domain. Here is a 
combination so vast, so profound, so multitudinous, 
that imagination fails to grasp its mighty boun¬ 
daries, anti yet all is in motion. Each one of these 
myriads has its appointed track; the wisdom of 
God hath looked through the wondrous maze from 
the beginning, and lo! even to the final period of 
all things, perfection reigns. 

ELIZA W, FAENHAM. 

The maiden name of Mrs. Farnham was Bur- 
hans. She was born at Rensselaerville, Albany 
County, New York, November 17, 1816. She 
removed to Illinois in 1885, and was married 
there the following year to Mr. Thomas J. Farn¬ 
ham, a native of Vermont, and a lawyer by pro¬ 
fession, who subsequently became knowm to the 
public by several volumes of travels in Oregon 
Territory and California, the results of his visits 
to those countries in 1842 and 1846. Returning 
to New York in 1841, Mrs. Farnham entered 
upon the career of philanthropy, in which she 
subsequently distinguished herself by her lectures 
to women and visits of benevolence to the pris¬ 
ons. In 1844, she accepted the appointment of 


matron of the Female Department of the New 
York State Pi-ison at Sing Sing, the duties of 
which she discharged for four years. She pub¬ 
lished at this time a volume, entitled Li/e in 
Prairie Land, and edited an edition of Samp¬ 
son’s Criminal Jurisprudence. She was con nect- 
ed in 1848 with the management of the Institu¬ 
tion for the Blind at Boston. She now passed 
several years in California, returning to New 
York in 1856. A volume, entitled California^ 
Indoore and 0u% was the fruit of this residence. 
In 1869, Mrs. Farnham published a work entitled 
My Early Bays. Her most elaborate composi¬ 
tion appeared in a work in two volumes pub¬ 
lished in 1864. It is entitled Woman ayid her 
Era. The purpose of these unique volumes,’’ 
saysafriendly reviewer in the Fork Tribune^ 

“ is to present a scientific exposition and proof 
of the time-honored adage, that ‘ woman is the 
better half of creation.’ Mrs. Farnham accepts 
this proposition not only as an undeniable truth, 
founded upon a deep and wide basis in the men¬ 
tal and physical constitution of the female sex, 
but as a truth of vital importance to the true 
order of society and the eternal interests of 
humanity. She would redeem this cardinal 
idea, as she regards it, from the province of ro¬ 
mantic sentiment, trace it to a more profound 
source in human nature than the enthusiasm of 
the affections, present it in the light of accurate 
analysis and philosophical argument, and exhibit 
its practical applications to domestic and social 
life. No one can give a candid perusal to her 
work without being deeply impressed with the 
sincerity of her convictions and the purity of 
her motives, whatever view may be entertained 
of the validity of her reasoning and the sound¬ 
ness of her conclusions. With glaring, and al¬ 
most odious faults of execution, the transparent 
earnestness of her book, the lofty standard of 
womanly excellence which it sets forth, and the 
faith in God and Immanity with which it is in¬ 
spired, atone, in a great degree, for its perpetuM 
violation of good taste, and stamp it as an origi¬ 
nal and remarkable production.” 

Mrs. Farnham died in the city of New York, 
in December, 1864. 

WILLIAM SLOAN GRAHAM 
Was born near New London, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, April 23, 1818. His father was 
pastor of a Presbyterian church of the place. 
He was an ardent student at Delaware, then 
Newark College, and afterward passed most of 
his time as a teacher, as tutor in his college, 
principal of the Academy in New London, and 
head of the preparatory school at Newark. 
Afterward he removed to Harrisburg, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and took charge of an academy. He died 
there of consumption, October 3, 1847, in his 
twenty-ninth year. An affectionate memoir, 
written by his wife, of his religions and literary 
life, is published in the volume of his Remaim^ 
edited by Prof. Geo. Allen.* 

His literary life was full of promise of the 
finest fruits of sensibility and scholarship. ^ He 
was a student of Coleridge* wrote translations 
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from the German and frequent yerses to his 
friends. 

ISAAC G. STRAIN. 

This gallant officer of the navy, whose early 
death was greiitly deplored by the friends of 
science, was a native of Pennsylvania. He was 
born about the year 1820, entered the navy of 
tlie United States, and rose to the rank of 
lieutenant. He was an accomplished officer, 
and acquired several modern languages, particu¬ 
larly interesting himself in the study of the 
Eastern countries which he visited, their 
geography and ethnology. His single published 
volume was a book of travels, Sketches of a 
Journey in Chili and the Argentine Prorinces 
in 1849, thp result of permission w-hich he 
obtained to leave his ship on the Pacific for the 
sake of making the overland journey from 
Yalparaiso to Bio de Janeiro, with the intention 
of rejoining the vessel when she shonld 
accomplish her voyage round Cape Horn. The 
hook, published in New York in 1853, showred 
lieutenantStrain to bean intelligent observer, and 
brought him in contact with the scientific men 
of the country. He was made a member of the 
American Ethnological Society, and was wel¬ 
comed by its members in New York. Previously 
to his journey in South America he had explored 
the peninsula of Lower California. He was 
subs^pently eilgaged in the lioundary Commis¬ 
sion for running the dividing line between the 
United States and Mexico. In l8o4 he was 
placed in charge of the Government expedition 
sent to survey the Isthmus of Darien. The 
extremities to which his party were reduced 
in that afiair, and the heroism with w’hich he 
sustained his command under extraordinary 
difficulties, brought him prominently to the 
notice of .the public. His observations -were 
embodied in a report to the Secretary of the 
Navy, and a paper read before the Geographical 
Society at New York. An interesting account 
of his journey, from his notes and original mate¬ 
rials, was also prepared by Mr. J. T. Headley, 
and published in several numbers of Harpers^ 
Magazine^ in 1855. In the summer of 1856, he 
sailed in company with Captain Berryman, in 
the Arctic, on her voyage to ascertain by sound¬ 
ings in the North Atlantic tlie possibility of an 
ocean telegraph between America and England. 
Returning to New York after the successful 
performance of this duty, lie passed the winter 
in the city in broken health, the result of his 
exposures on the Isthmus of Darien. In the 
spring he sailed to overtake his vessel, the 
Cyane, in Southern waters, but he lived only to 
reach Aspinwall, dying at that place the night 
of his arrival, May 15, 1857, in his thirty- 
seventh year. 

COETLANBT VAN RENSSELAER, 

A theological writer, was bom at Albany, New 
York. He was the third son of the late 
Stephen Yan Rensselaer, known as “ the 
Patroon.” His boyhood was passed at Albany, 
and at an academy at Hyde Park on the Hudson, 
under the care of Dr. Benjamin Allen, pre¬ 
viously Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in Union College. In 1823 he 


entered Yale College, and graduated in course in 
1827. liis first application of his powers was 
to the law, a study which he pursued in the 
office at Albany of the late Abraham Van 
Vechten. He was admitted to practice in 1830, 
but his til oughts were already directed to the 
claims of divinity. Giving the preference to 
the latter profession, he studied at the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton and at the Union Semi¬ 
nary in Prijice Edward County, Yirginia. In 
1833 he received his license t(» preach from the 
Presbytery of West Hanover, in the latter State, 
and began his ministry by an earnest course of 
labor as a preacher to the .slaves in Yirginia. 
Uniting several plantations in this work, he 
dedicated a chapel in their midst. His devotion 
to this kind work wms, however, interrupted by 

unwarrantixble suspicions,” growing out of his 
Northern relations and opinions, and he was 
compelled to abandon his favorite field of 
exertion. In 1836 he became engaged in the 
formation of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Burlington, New Jersey, and ministered faith¬ 
fully in its pulpit for four years. He afterward 
preached at Washinton, D. C., and in 1846 
became Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Education of the Presbyterian Church. He 
devoted the remainder of bis life to this 
important wmrk with great ass'du'ty. Hia 
labors included the organization and support of 
parochial schools, Presbyterian academies, and 
synodical colleges, with incessant occupation of 
his pen as editor of a monthly magazine, and 
the preparation of various addresses and dis¬ 
courses. In the midst of these toils he fell into 
a decline, and ended his days at his residence at 
Burlington, on the 25th of July, 1860. 

A volume of his Miscellaneous Sermons^ Essays^ 
and Addresses has been published, edited by his 
son. It contains various theoh'gical papers, 
among others a series of articles on Slavehold¬ 
ing, in reply to the Eev. Dr. George D. 
Armstrong, of Yirginia, in which he combats 
the alleged pro-slavery Biblical defence of the 
institution, regarding the ultimate dissolution of 
the relation as “ a moral duty, fi om the general 
spirit and principles of the word of God.” The 
volume also includes funeral orations on Daniel 
Webster and Bishop Doane, in whose character, 
with praiseworthy independence, he found much 
to admire, though he was so widely separated 
from him in church relations; and two historical 
discourses, at the centennial celebration of the 
battle of Lake George, and a similar commemo¬ 
ration of the capture of Ticonderoga. 

THOMAS STARR KING. 

Thomas Starr King was born December 17, 
1824, in the city of New York, where his 
mother was then on a visit to her family. His 
father, Thomas Farrington King, was a distin¬ 
guished Universalist clergyman of New England. 
In 1828 he became settled at Portsmouth, N. H., 
where his son Starr, as he was always called 
by his friends, was taught at a private school 
not only the elements of an English education, 
but acquired before the age of ten a consider¬ 
able acquaintance with French and Latin. 
His father, in 1835, removed to Charlestown, 
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Maas., to take ckarge of the IJnlyersalist Society 
at that place, where Starr, a bright and en¬ 
thusiastic student, was instructed at the Bunker 
Hill Grammar School, and afterwards at the 
Winthrop School. The illness and straitened 
circumstances of the father led to the son being 
placed as clerk in a dry-gootls store in Charles¬ 
town, a temporary arrangement, which was pro¬ 
longed by the father’s death, in 1839, which 
left the raotiier dependent for support upon 
Starr, then a youth of fifteen. By the iiifiuence 
of his father’s friends he was next year ap¬ 
pointed an assistant teacher in the Bunker Hill 
Grammar School at Charlestown, and con¬ 
tinued in this position till 1842, when he be¬ 
came principal of the neighboring West Gram¬ 
mar School of Medford. In the following year 
he increased his means of support by relinquish¬ 
ing this situation for a clerkship in the Govern¬ 
ment employ, at the Charlestown navy-yard. 
He was all this time a diligent student, acquir¬ 
ing various branches of learning, and looking 
steadily forward to the life of a Christian min¬ 
ister, In 1846, having previously preached 
before a small TTniversalist Society in Boston, 
he succeeded the Rev. Dr. Chapin in the min¬ 
istry of the church at Charlestown formerly 
held by his father. Here he continued till 
1848, when he was called to take charge of the 
Hollis street Congregational Church in Boston. 
He remained in this relation, enjoying the 
reputation of a fervid and brilliant preacher, 
till 1860, when he accepted an invitation to 
assume the pastoral charge of the Unitarian 
Church in San Francisco, Cal. He was received 
there with great favor, and for the remaining 
four years of his life exercised aa important 
influence in the community. ‘‘ He completely,” 
says one of his friends, identified himself with 
thesocial interestsof that young and plasticState. 
His simple and forcible eloquence, his genial, 
glowing temperament, his overflowing good 
humor, his sparkling wit, always at hand, and 
always benignant, and the kindly fervor of his 
manners, gave liim ready access to the hearts 
of the people, and clothed him with a degree 
of popular favor, such as is rarely enjoyed by 
a public man in any station. His exertions in 
behalf of the Union are well known to the 
country. The decided, uncompromising stand 
which he took at once against the rebellion had 
a mighty effect oh popular opinion in Cali¬ 
fornia.’”*' 

In the midst of this career of usefulness at 
San Francisco, he was suddenly taken with an 
attack of diphtheria, which, in a few days, termi¬ 
nated fatally, on tlie 4th of March, 1864. 

The literary productions of Mr^ King include 
various review articles, published in Dr. Bal¬ 
lou’s Unwersalut Quarterly^ occasional ad¬ 
dresses, popular lectnrevS, ibr the delivery of 
which he was much in request find one elabo¬ 
rate work marked by his peculiar enthusiasm 
and eloquence. This was entitled, The WhUt 
Hills; their Legends, Landscape^ and Poetry,^ 
It is a series of descriptions of the mountain 
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scenery of Kew Hampshire, traced through the 
great valleys, by the lakes and waterfall's and 
grand summits of the regicm, written with 
the fancy of a poet tbe minute observation and 
enthusiasm of an aixlent lover of nature, and the 
spiritual insight of a philosopher. The book, a 
costly volume, was illustrated by pictures of the 
scenery from the sketches of Mr. WheeLck, and 
w'as further enriched by two chapters on the 
Scientific Explorations and Flora of the Moun¬ 
tains, by Professor Edward Tnekennan. 

Imm^iately after Mr. King’s death, a volume 
of selections from his review articles and theo¬ 
logical discourses was published in Boston, 
bearing the title. Patriotism and other Papers. 
It was prefaced by a biographical sketch of the 
author, by his friend, Richard Frothingbam, 
who has since narrated Mr. King’s career more 
at length in a s[)inted memorial volume, entitled 
A Tribute to Thomas Starr King. The follow¬ 
ing lines by the poet Whittier appear as a pre¬ 
lude to the posthumous volume of selections; 

The great work laid upon his two-score years 
Is done and well done. If we drop our tears 
Who loved him as few men were ever loved, • 

We mourn no blighted hope nor broken plan, 

With him whose life stands rounded and approved 
In the full growth and stature of a man. 

Mingle, 0 bells, along the Western slope, 

Witli your deep toll a sound of faith and hope! 
Wave cheerily still, 0 banner, halfway down, 
From thousand-masted bay and steepled town 1 
Let the strong organ with its loftiest swell 
Lift the proud sorrow of the land, and tell 
That the brave sower saw his ripened grain. 

0 East and West, 0 morn and sunset, twain 
No more forever!—^has he lived in vain 
Who, priest of Freedom, made ye one, and t(^d 
Your bridal service from his lips of gold? 

** nmiRECT rsFLUEsrcEs —from patriotism anu 

OTHER PAPERS. 

The objects of the physical world continually 
exert indirect influences upon each other. Each 
tree, shrub, flower, and spire of grass reacts upon 
the quality of the air, and in that way affects other 
trees and flowers, and thus, finally, the health of 
animals, and of the men and women of the globe. 
The carbonic acid with which our breathing floods 
the atmosphere, to-morrow will be speeding north 
and south, and striving to make the t6ur of the 
world. The date-trees that grow round the foun¬ 
tains of the Nile will drink it in by their leaves; 
the cedars of Lebanon will take it up to*add to t heir 
stature: the eocoanuts of Tahiti will grow riper 
upon it; and the palms and bananas of Japaa 
change it into flowers. The oxygen we are now 
breathing was, in part, distilled for us, some short 
time ago, by the magnolias of the South, and the 
roses and myrtles of Cashmere; and, in part, for¬ 
ests older than the flood sunplied it. 

Every particle of matter, by reason of the varions 
laws of mechanical and chemical influences, exerts 
unseen and undetected influences upon other par¬ 
ticles. The smallest planet, or satellite, in the solar 
system has some effect upon the orbit and motion of 
huge Jupiter and far-distant Neptune; and so nice 
is the adjustment of the celestial forces, that, if 
these indirect and humble services of the lesser 
orbs should be lost from the mechanism, the poise 
of the system would be disturbed, and the motions 
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that naw prcw^uce such beneficent harmony, wonld 
drift towards wreck and ruin. The physical order, 
stability, and beneficence we behold, are not the 
result of a few glaring and easily-comprehended 
arrangements, but the products of a myriad in¬ 
direct contributions and intricate influences, which 
deep and patient study discloses to the scientific 
mind. 

In the structure of society, also, the most power¬ 
ful agents for good are indirect, and seldom con¬ 
sciously recognized. What a complex thing is that 
which we call cmUzation! Of how many delicate 
and diflferent influences is it compounded I There 
are times when we are able to see. for an instant, 
what terrible passions smoulder in the bosom of 
our Christian society, and what savage feelings 
can be started beneath the placid order of com¬ 
mon life, and how coarse the temper and moral 
sensibility of large portions of our community 
really are. And yet all this is generally restrain¬ 
ed from destructive fury by subtile influences 
which are intertwined so skiliully, that the whole 
strength and' pressure of them are no more seen 
than we see the power and momentum of the 
wind. The fierce elements of human nature are 
controlled by civilization, as a lion is entrapped 
by a net, — each line of which is but a straw in 
comparison with his strength, but whose knots 
and meshes bind ivery muscle, and entangle his 
feet, and distract his energy, so that his vigor is 
soon exhausted, and he is no longer a dangerous 
foe. The best government is that which to 

govern least; whose power and motives and con¬ 
trol reach us indirectly, and press upon us stead¬ 
ily and unconsciously as the weight of the air. 

That which we call the power of conservatism 
in society, and which gives permanence and force 
to all institutions — to many that are bad — is an 
indirect power. All institutions and customs have 
many and wide relations with the feelings, habits, 
and hearts of the people among whom they exist. 
They throw out fine tendrils into the soil of the 
sentiments, which we do not like to have dis¬ 
turbed. And hence it is that, after the upper 
leaves of some great institution have begun to die, 
and its trunk has rotted, and it is seen by the 
sharpest eyes to be a cumberer of the ground — 
and even after the storm has madly despoiled it, 
and the hot bolt of intellectual indignation has 
smitten and shivered it, — it will stand in some 
semblance of worth and majesty, because of the 
unseen and indirect support that is yet afforded 
from the tap-roots that strike down into the sub¬ 
soil of feeling, and the fibres that are twisted in 
some corners of the socisil heart. 

So much for the broad law. and the general man¬ 
ifestations of it. Let us notice, nexj, some of the 
indirect influences which, as individuals, we are 
continually receiving from society, and fr^m our 
companions and friends. We cannot tell how much 
we derive in this way. A great part of what we 
know and of what we learn of our opinions and 
general views — the tone of our judgments, etc. 
— comes to us and is formed through the sponta¬ 
neous action of our faculties upon the materials 
thrown in our way, and the experience which the 
world forces upon us, rather than hy the delibe¬ 
rate reflection and intentional activity of the in¬ 
tellect. We are but slightly conscious, at the 
time, of the complicated influences that surround 
us, the various motives that besiege us. or impel 
us, and the diverse materials that help to build 
up and draw out our characters. Society is con¬ 
tinually acting upon ns, not only through our 


voluntary absorption, but through all the pores 
of our spiritual nature. 

Past ages have an indirect effect upon us, 
through the institutions they have bequeathed and 
the general spirit of the civilization they have 
helped to form. The author of “ Euthanasy and 
*‘Martyria'’ has finely and truly said, ‘-In my 
character there are the effects of Paurs journey 
to Damascus, and of the meeting of King^ John 
and the barons at Runnymede. There is in my 
soul the seriousness of the many conflicts, fam¬ 
ines, and pestilences of early English times. And 
of my enthusiasm, some of the waimth is from 
fiery words which my forefathers thrilled to, in 
the times of the Conimonwealth and of the Re¬ 
formation. There is in me w hat has come of the 
tenderness with which nmthers nursed their chil¬ 
dren, ages ago; and there is that in me which is 
holy, and which began from a forty days’ fast in 
a wilderness in Judea, now eighteen hundred 
years since.” Every man we meet, every emer¬ 
gency in which we are thrown, leaves its impress, 
slight or palpable, upon the soul. Just as every 
particle of food we take, and every breath we in¬ 
hale, contributes something to the nourishment or 
injury of the frame; just as we are unconscious 
of the play of the lungs, the flow of the blood, and 
of the operation of the forces that digest and as¬ 
similate our food; so our characters derive some 
elements for healthy or unhealthy growth from 
each of the occasions of life; and all these are 
digested and worked into our spiritual substance 
by forces that play withotut our knowledge, and 
independent on the control of our will. 

The most precious parts of education are those 
which men do not derive from books, and which 
they cannot tell how they acquired. Take that 
practical wisdom which we say comes from expe¬ 
rience, and how is it acquired? or take that 
faculty which we term a shrewd and solid com¬ 
mon sense, and how is it developed? Not by 
books, academies, and the apparatus of study, so 
much as by intercourse with society, and the 
training of every-day life, — the indirect culture 
and discipline which the street, the exchange, the 
market, the church, and constant communion 
with the many-sided world, pour sideways, as it 
were, into the intellect and heart. 

GEORGE LIVERMORE. 

George Livermore was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., lOtli July, 1809. He received his educa¬ 
tion principally from the public schools of that 
place, and at a suitable age was placed in a 
“store,” to fit him for a mercantile life. After 
some business experience on his own accotint, in 
dififerent jdaces, he entered into the wool commis¬ 
sion business, in Boston; at fiirst with an older 
brother, then in other connections. For many 
years, and at the time of his death, he was one of 
the prominent merchants in this line of business in 
Boston. He took pride to the last in being favor¬ 
ably known as a merchant. 

Mr. Livermore very early had a great taste for 
books, which continued through life. He was 
fond of historical and antiquarian pursuits, but 
tlie special subject of his studies was the Bible 
and biblical literature, concerning which he had 
collected, with perhaps one exception, the finest 
private library in tlie country. He was eminent 
as a bibliographer, and was especially curious in 
collecting books to illustrate the history of print- 
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ing. His library was also rich in large-paper cop¬ 
ies and elegant illustrated editions; indeed, con¬ 
taining some of the finest specimens of whatever 
is recherche connected with the arts of book-print¬ 
ing or book-binding. 

Mr. Livermore often wrote for the newspapers 
and reviews. His style w^as pure and vigorous; 
and wiiatever came from his ])en of an historical 
nature, bore the marks of great thoroughness of 
research. In 1849, he wrote a series of articles 
in the Cambridge Chronicle^ on the 2^ew England 
Frimer^ w’hich were afterward collected into a 
volume, of which twelve co])iesonly wrere printed 
for private distribution. In that year he also 
wrote an article for the ChriHian Examiner^ on 
Strickland’s Hutory of the American Bible SocU 
ety. The next year he contributed a paper to 
the Eforth American Rexiew on Pnblic Libraries, 
In 1855, he wrote and printed, for private distri¬ 
bution, A Tribute to the Memory of James John- 
8on^ a Merchant of the Old School. In 1862, he 
prepared and printed, at his own expense, an im¬ 
portant paper—making a volume of 215 pages— 
which he entitled, An Historical Research re¬ 
specting the Opinion^ (f the Founders of the Re¬ 
public on Negroes as Slates^ as Citizens^ and as 
Soldiers —read before the Massachusetts Histor¬ 
ical Society, 14th August, 1862. There were 
five editions of this work printed, including the 
edition printed in the Historical Society’s '^o- 
ceedings. These were all on sui>erior paper. Tlie 
last edition w'as on superb large paper. In 1864, 
he wrote the annual report of the council of the 
AntiquaHan Society, which he read at the‘meet¬ 
ing in October, at Worcester. In this he paid an 
admirable tribute to his venerable friend, the late 
Josiah Quincy—who had died during the year 
—and gave a discriminatiag analysis of his wri¬ 
tings. 

In 1849, Mr. Livermore was elected to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, of which he 
was an efficient member. In 1850, Harvard Col¬ 
lege conferred on him the honorary degree of 
master of arts, and about that time he was 
elected a member of the Phi Beta Kappa Soci¬ 
ety, and also a member of the American Acade¬ 
my of Arts and Sciences. He was for many 
years a trustee of the Boston Athenasum, and 
was their vice-president at the time of his death. 

Mr. Livermore not only claimed our respect as 
an honorable merchant and a scholar, but he 
won the love of all who had the privilege of 
knowing him, by the beabtiful simplicity of his 
manners, the kindness of his, heart, and, indeed, 
for all those qualities which constitute the Chris¬ 
tian gentleman. He was eminently ^patriotic, 
and during the late rebellion gave liberty of his 
time, strength, and money to the cause of the 
Union and to the support of the Government. He 
died 30th August, 1865, after an illness of about 
three months, and was buried at Mount Auburn. 

On the following Sunday a tribute was paid 
to his memory by the Kev. Mr. Hale, in a dis¬ 
course on ‘^The public service of a private 
man,” from the pulpit of the South Congrega¬ 
tional Church at Cambridge; and at a meeting 
the following month of the Massachusetts His- 
toricd Society at Boston, addresses on occasion 
of his death were made by the Hon. Eobert 


O. Winthrop, the president of the society, and 
by Mr. Charles Beane. Both spoke warmly of 
his manly virtues and of his love of letters, the 
latter giving various particulars of the formation 
of his biblical library, of his studies, of his 
acquaintance with Dibdin on a visit to England, 
of his intimacy with Mr. Bowse, whose valuable 
library he was the means of securing to the 
society, and of other incidents of his relation to 
literature. 

SAMUEL lEESr^US PEIME 

Was bom in Ballston, Saratoga County, Kew 
York, November 4, 1812. He graduated at 
Williams College, Massachusetts, in 1829, stud¬ 
ied at the Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
became a minister of the Presbyterian Church- 
In 1840, being induced by ill health, he retired 
from the ministry, and has since been engaged 
in the editorship of the New York Observer, 
He has published Tracels in Europe and the Eas% 
the result of his observations on a foreign tour 
(1855); Letters from Switzerland^ another rec¬ 
ord of travel (1860); and several works of a 
devotional character, among which may be men¬ 
tioned Thoughts on the Death^of Little Ohil- 
drem, The Power of Prayer., a sketch of the Fulton. 
Street (New York) prayer-meeting; WalTcing 
with God., and Life Hid with Christ in God. The 
Alhambra and the Kremlin., appeared in 1873. 

WILLIAM COWPEE PRIME, 

A brother of the preceding, was born in Cam¬ 
bridge, Washington County, New York, Octo¬ 
ber 31, 1825. He was educated at the College 
of New Jersey, at Princeton, studied law, was 
admitted to the bar, and has since pursued the 
; pofession in the city of New York. His writ¬ 
ings are numerons, including the Owl Creeh 
Letters., a series of papers contributed to the 
New York Journal of Commerce; The Old 
House by the River., a volume of tales and 
sketches, published in 1853; and Later Years 
(1854). Mr. Prime’s more recent works, by 
which he is chiefly known, relate to his travels 
in the East in 1855-6. He has published Boat 
Life in Egypt and Nubia, and Tent Life in the 
Holy Land. He has also lectured before the 
New York Historical Society on subjects of 
Egyptian antiquities. In 1860 he edited an il¬ 
lustrated work on Goins, Medals, and Seals, sub¬ 
jects on which he has bestowed much attention. 

Mr. Prime’s next publication was a smalT vol¬ 
ume entitled, 0 Mother Bear, J^rusodem; The 
Old Hymn, its Origin amd Genealogy, In this 
a venerable hymn, derived from the Apocalypse, 
and many an invocation of subsequent Christian 
writers, is‘presented in the version of Bavid 
Bickson, a Scottish clergyman of the seven¬ 
teenth century, supported by various poems of 
the Latin Church, of similar import. The an., 
thor in the preface expresses his indebtedness in 
the work to the Rev. Br. Bonar, of Scotland, 
who has edited the hymn in a volume of curious 
tresearch, published in Edinburgh in 185& In 
1868 he edited the Passio Ohrmti of Albert 
Burer. I Go-A-'Fishing appeared in 1873. 

K. T. fi. LOWELI*. 

Robert Traill Spence Lowell, an elder brother 
of James Russell Lowell, was bom in Boston, 
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October Sy 1816. JEfe passed his schoolboy days 
at the celebrated establishment at Roiiml Hill, 
Northampton, and was gradnated at Harvard in 
1838- After studying medicine, he changed his 
plan of life for theology, and was ordained a 
minister of the Ciiurch of England by the Bishop 
of Newfoundland and Bennuda. He was first 
stationed at the kst-named group of islands as 
the bishop’s chaplain. He next removed to 
Newfoundland, where he became rector of the 
village of Bay Roberts. Hare he remained until, 
in consequence of overwork as a commissioner 
for the distribution of food, during a season of 
famine, lie was forced to remove to a more 
genial clime, and, returning to the United States, 
became rector of Christ’s Church, Newark. Ills 
next parochial charge was at Duanesburg, N.Y.; 
and he has since held the Head Mastership of a 
large classical school. 

Hr. Lowell published in 1858, at Boston, a 
novel in two volumes, bearing the title, The 
JTmo Friest in Conception Bay, It is an original 
w'ork, forcible in style, philosophical, i>icturesque, 
and humorous. The few lines of prelude or 
preface indicate its temper and quality : ““ Re¬ 
ligious novels there are many: this is not one of 
them. These Figures, of gentle, simple, sad and 
merry, were drawn (not in a Bay) upon the 
Wails of a House of Exile- Will the great World 
care for them t” 

The scene of The Few Priest is placed in a 
fishing village on the coast of Newfoundland. 
The main interest of the story turns on the ab¬ 
duction of a young ^rl by some over-zealous 
Roman Catholics, and her subsequent recovery. 
The New Priest is a convert from the Ch'nrch 
ef England, who had, before the commencement 
of the book, abandonetl his wife to take up the 
ministry of his new faith. Coming to Peter- 
port in the exercise of his vocation, he finds his 
wife living in retirement, and is so influenced 
by her arguments, and by his disgust at the 
double-dealing of his associates in the conduct 
of the abduction, that he finally returns to the 
Anglican communion. He leaves for the main¬ 
land to make a public recantation to the bishop 
of the diocese, and on his return has to make an 
overland journey in the depth of winter. The 
time of his expected arrival having passed, his 
friends, accompanied by his wdfe, go out in 
search, and find him, near his journey’s end, 
frozen to death. The generally grave character 
of the narrative is relieved by the introduction 
of a comic character, Mr. Bangs, of the United 
States, an impertinent Yankee. 

In 1861, Hr. Low’’ell published a small volume 
of poems, with the fanciful title, Fresh Hearts 
that Failed Three Thousand Years ago; with' 
Other Things, Many are suggested by incidents 
in the author’s career, and all are in a serious, 
reflective vein. The poems are vigorous in 
thought, hannonious, and suggestive. A later 
edition of these poems, with additions, appeared 

in 1864, entitled, The Poems of Pohert Lowell, 

' 

^THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 

Are there not many that remember (who can forget?) that 
scene in the Sikh war,—also in India.—when the distant gleam 
of arms and flash of friendly nniform were descried by a little 
exhausted army among the hills, and the Scotch pipes struck 


, Tip**Oh 1 but ye were long a<fmin! (Lachrymamne teneatis, 
amici ? None of ns, that have much Scottish blood, can keep 
our eyes from moisteninjr.) The incident in the present case 
jMf/y riot lie historical, l)»t it is true to nature, and intrinsi¬ 
cally probjible, which is all that jMjetry needs, m that respect. 

Oh! that last day in Lucknow fort! 

VVe knew that it was the last ; 

That the enemy’s mines had crept surely in, 

And the end was coming fast. 

To yield to that foe was worse than death; 

And the men and we all worked on: 

It was one day more, of smoke and roar, 

And then it would all be done. 

There was one of us, a Corporal’s wife, 

A fair, young, gentle thing,' 

Wasted with fever in the siege. 

And her mind was wandering. 

She lay on the ground, in her Scottish plaid. 

And I took her head on my knee; 

“When my father comes hamc frae the plengh,” 
she said, 

“Oh! please then waken me.” 

She slept like a child on her father’s floor. 

In the flecking of woodbine-shade, 

When the house-dog sprawls by the half-open 
door. 

And the mother’s wheel is stayed. 

It was smoke and roar and powder-stench. 

And hopeless waiting for death ; 

But the soldier’s wife, like a full-tired child. 
Seemed scarce to draw her breath. 

/sank to s'eep, and I had my dream 
Of an English village-lane, ^ 

And wall and garden ; — but a wild scream 
Brought me back to the roar again. 

There Jessie Brown stood listening. 

Until sudden gladness broke 

All over her face, and she took my hand 

And drew me near and spoke: 

The Highlandersf Oh! dinnayehear? 

The slogan far awa ? 

The McGregor’s? Ah ! I ken it weel; 

It’s the grandest o’ them a’. 

“God bless thae bonny Highlanders! 

We ’re saved! We ’re saved ! ” she cried; 

And fell on her knees, and thanks to God 
Poured forth, like a full flood-tide. 

Along the battery-line her cry 
Had fallen among the men: 

And they started; for they were there to die; 
Was life so near them, then ? 

They listened, for life; and the rattling fire 

Far off, and the far-off roar 

Were all; — and the Colonel shook his head. 

And they turned to their guns once more. 

Then Jessie said, “ That slogan’s dune; 

But can ye no hear them, noo, 

‘ The Cof/npheirs are cornin'' ? It’s no a dream; 

Our succors hae broken through I ” 

We heard the roar and the rattle afar. 

But the pipes we could not hear; 

So the men plied their work of hopeless war. 

And knew that the end was near. 

It was not long ere it must he heard; 

A shrilling, ceaseless sound; 

It was no noise of the strife afar. 

Or the sappers underground. 
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It wa9 tlie pipes of the Highlanders, 

And now they played “ Auld Lang Syne^^* 

It came to our men. like the voice of God, 

And they shouted along the line. 

And they wept and shook one another’s hands. 
And the women sobbed in a crowd; 

And every one knelt down where we stood, 

And we all thanked God aloud. 

That happy day, when we welcomed them, 

Our men put Jessie first; 

And the General took her hand, and cheers 
From the men, like a volley, burst. 

And the pipers’ ribbons and tartan streamed. 
Marching round and round our line; 

And our joyful cheers were broken with tears, 

For the pipes played Auld Lang Syne” 

WILLIAM WHITING. 

The Hon. William Whiting was born at Con¬ 
cord, Massachusetts, March 3, 1813. He is de¬ 
scended from Rev. Samuel Whiting, who was a 
clergyman at Boston, England, and was a gentle¬ 
man of fortune and culture. He came to this 
country in 1636, and was soon after settled at 
Lynn, Massachusetts. Mr. Whiting was gradu¬ 
ated at Harvard University in 1833, studied his 
rofession at the Cambridge Law School under 
udge Story and Professor Greenleaf, and com¬ 
menced practice in Boston about the year 1838. 
He soon rose to a high rank at the bar, and for 
many years has had an extensive practice in the 
courts of the United States in several of the 
[Northern States. Many cases in which he has 
been engaged have been of great importance, and 
have involved large interests. Although he was 
always averse from taking any active part in 
politics, and had repeate<lly declined office, yet 
he was strongly opposed to slavery; and, in 
1860, he made sever^ public addresses, and ar¬ 
dently advocated the election of Mr. Lincoln to 
the Presidency. After the war broke out, Mr. 
Whiting’s speeches show that he was occupied 
in discussing the great questions of the day. He 
advocated an entire change in the policy of the 
country in carrying On the war. He claimed 
that the Government had, under the Constitution^ 
full belligerent rights against those who inhabit¬ 
ed the States declared in rebellion—the right to 
emancipate their slaves, to capture their proper¬ 
ty, and to use all other rights of war against the 
public enemy. These views were not at first ap¬ 
preciated by the members of Congress, to whom 
they were communicated in 1861, but were 
received with respect, and Mr. Whiting was 
urged to put his opinions in writing; and soon 
after he published his first work on these subjects, 
entitled. The War Towers of the President and 
the Legislative Powers of Congress in Relation 
to Pehellion^ Treason^ and Slavery, The book 
soon attracted the attention of the leading states¬ 
men of the country, and was received by them 
with profound satisfaction. The principles therein 
set forth were very soon fully sanctioned and 
adopted by President Lincoln and by the De¬ 
partments. This work first formulated the war 
powers of the country. It was called for from 
all quarters, and more than one edition was sent 
for from Epgjand. France^ and other foreign 


countries. It has passed through ten editions in 
Boston and seventeen in New York, and is still 
the hand-book of the American statesman. The 
later editions are printed with other more recent 
writings on the same class of subjects, viz.: Mili¬ 
tary Arrests in Time of War; Reconstruction 
of the Union^ or the Return of the Rebellious 
States; and Military Government. 

In 1862, Mr, Whiting was summoned by the 
Government to Washington, wliere, for nearly 
three years, his strong powers were devoted to 
aid the President and some members of the Cabi¬ 
net to decide the great and novel questions of 
law which have grown out of the war. Many 
of his opinions, as solicitor of the War Depart¬ 
ment, and relating to the military laws, have, 
from time to time, been published by the Gov¬ 
ernment. His public services at Washington 
were thus in the highest degree laborious and 
responsible. But he always refused to receiye 
any salary or compensation for all he did. For 
five years he was president of the N. E. His¬ 
torical and Genealogical Society. 

**Mrl Whiting printed in 1871, for private 
circulation, a genealogical work, entitled: Me¬ 
moirs of Rev, Samuel Whiting and of His Wife^ 
Hlizcd>eth St. John; with reference to some of 
their English Ancestors and American Descend 
ants (8vo., pp. 334). In 1872, he received the 
degree of LL.D. from Colby University, and the 
same year he was elected to the Forty-Third 
Congress. He died in Boston, June 28, 1873. 

HENEY WHITNEY BELLOWS. 

Dr. Bellows was born in Boston, Mass., June 
11, 1814, was educated at Harvard College and 
at the Divinity School at Cambridge, where he 
completed his course in 1837. At the opening 
of the following year he was ordained pastor of 
the First Congregational Church in New York. 
In 1846 he was one of the principal originators 
of the Christian Inquirer.^ .a weekly newspaper 
of the Unitarian denomination, published in New 
York, to which he has been a frequent contri¬ 
butor. Ills occasional publications of pamphlets, 
articles in the Christian Examiner., and dis¬ 
courses, are numerous. In 1857, Dr. Bellows de¬ 
livered a course of lectures before the Lowell 
Institute, in Boston, on The Treatment of Social 
Disecvses. In the same year he delivered an ad¬ 
dress at the Academy of Music, New Y^ork, be¬ 
fore the American Dramatic Fund Society, for 
the benefit of the fund. This was published with 
the title, The Relation of Public Amusements to 
Public Moralityy especially of the Theatre to 
the Highest Interests of Humanity. This ad¬ 
dress was at once a plea with the serious or re¬ 
ligious ponlion of the community for tolerance 
and support of a well-conducted stage, and an 
appeal to the theatrical profession for the im¬ 
provement and moral responsibility of the acted 
drama. In 1860, Dr. Bellows published, in 
New York, a volume of discourses, entitled, Rer 
stalements of Christian Doctrme^ in Twenty-Jive 
Sermons. In a review of this volume in the 
Christian Examiner.^ the writer remarks; “The 
literary style of Dr. Bellows is his own, the very 
tyim and weapon of an individualized power. 
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It is the style of a worker, an entirely business 
style, not very compact, classic, or finished, but 
pointed and effective, ever seeking its end, re¬ 
lieved from all dryness by a peri>etiial dew of 
sentiment, open as the dawn, and often lighted up 
with gleams of unsought brilliance.” 

During the War for the Union,” Dr, Bellows 
has filled an important position as the head of 
the United States Sanitary Commission for the 
relief of the wants of the array. In 1864 he 
visited California, to supply for a time the Uni¬ 
tarian pulpit, suddenly vacated by the death of 
his friend, the Rev. Thomas Starr Elng. 





** Dr. Bellows printed in 1866, as “ an ad¬ 
dress to his own congregation,” a pamphlet en¬ 
titled : Public Life m Wofthmgton^ or^ The Family 
Aspects of the National Capital^ and the Appa¬ 
rent Tendencies of Political Thought and Feeling 
in CoTifrem and Cabinet. The two following 
years be spent abroad on the Continent. After 
seeing Paris and the Exposition, which gave 
him an insight into the aspects of French life, 
he entered Pvussia byway of Belgium and Hol¬ 
land, and took much pains, by repeated tours 
through Germany, to study the condition of 
its religion and social life. Switzerland, the 
valley of the Rhone, Austria, and Italy were 
traversed at leisure. From Messina he sailed 
to Egypt, and ascended the Nile; then, after 
exploring Syria and the sacred scenes of Pales¬ 
tine, he turned his face homeward, passing 
through Asia Minor, Greece and Italy to Paris, 
then in the hectic height of its gayety. The 
E%hts and thoughtful impressions of this visit 
were embodied in two attractive volumes, in 
1868: The Old World in its New Face: Impres- 
none of Furope in 1867-1868. 

•♦dISSOI^UTIOK of the PHnSSlAH PARLIAHEXT IN 1867 
— PROM THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE. 

Sitting among a favored few in the tribune, or 
gallery, to which tickets from our minister had 
admitted us, we looked down upon the gathering 
of this gorgeous assemblage. Entering informally 
as they arrived, one or two at a time, we had an 
opportunity to watch somewhat deliberately their 
individual appearance. Half, at least, were either 
soldiers or in military uniforms, of all kinds and 
degrees of splendor—red, white, green—but 
always profusely covered with gold lace, and 
commonly hung about with orders and stars, 
sashes and ribbons. Another portion were in 
their usual court dress, which is a kind of Quaker 
coat that has broken out into colors anS gold lace. 
A few ecclesiastics or professors, in solemn gi wn 
and cape, with an order or two on their breasts 
shining all the more brilliantly from its black back¬ 
ground, moved in the motley throng. 

Perhaps fifty gentlemen in plain clothes were 
mixed in the assembly. There were no seats for 
this assembly, notwithstanding the venerable and 
infirm appearance of a large number of them. 
Indeed, the advanced age of most officials and 
notabilities in Prussia is one of the characteristic 


features,of a civilization where routine and slow¬ 
ness of advancement are painfully in the way of 
merit and vigor. A few chairs on one side of the 
simple throne (a classic chair upon a slightly 
raised platform) were reserved for the privy 
council and ministers of State, and in these, at 
three o’clock, twenty dignitaries took their places, 
with Bismarck at the left nearest the throne. Sud-“ 
deulya herald announced the King in a loud voice, 
and William I, came unattended, cap in hand, 
and at once ascended the platform. He was in 
full uniform of a dark green, and in boots and 
spurs, and, after bowing to the assembly, put on 
his cavalry cap with its fountain plume. One 
short, simultaneous and percussive “Owa” wel¬ 
comed him. Bismarck advanced, and, with a 
very low salute, put the open portfolio contain¬ 
ing the royal speech into the King’s hands. He 
read it in a simple and.rat her awkward manner, 
without pretension and without efTect. One sup¬ 
pressed murmur of applause greeted the close of 
a paragraph referring to the harmony of the ses¬ 
sion. At the close (the reading could not have 
. taken three miiiittes) Bismarck took the address 
from the King’s hands, and, turning toward the 
assembly, pronounced the parliament, in the name 
of the King, dissolved. The King bowed and im¬ 
mediately descended from tie throne (be bad not 
once sat down), and left the hall amid a few 
hearty huzzas. Bismarck was dressed in the same 
white uniform I had seen him in at the Emperor’s 
ball at Paris. He wore jack-boots and spurs. 
Ilia fine, great head upon liis tall, fullfiguie gave 
him a marked superiority over the whole assem¬ 
bly. Power, prudence, self-possession, capacity, 
success, are stamped upon his features and bear¬ 
ing. If he is worn with care, he does not show 
it; perhaps he carries it in those great sacks 
that hang under his eyes I He seems about fifty- 
four and thoroughly well preserved. His habits 
are careful. He rides cn horseback, and bathes 
in summer in the open river, a few miles from 
the town. He seems to possess much of the attain¬ 
ments of John Quincy Adams, with a tact in states¬ 
manship that never marked that powerful politi¬ 
cian. If he had fallen from the skies he could 
not have come more opportunely, or with qualifi¬ 
cations more out of the usual line of German states¬ 
manship. Knowing all that German statesman 
ever knew, he has a thoroughly un-Uermnn dash 
and practical quality in him that marks him out 
from his predecessors, and leaves him wholly alone 
in his kind. With unsurpassed courage and com¬ 
petency, he possesses distinguished prudence and 
self-control. He does not undertake the impos¬ 
sible, nor invent a policy. He merely shapes and 
articulates a public sentiment which for a hun¬ 
dred years has waited for its crystallizing mo¬ 
ment. He is not a moral genius, nor are disinter¬ 
estedness and pure philanthrophy his inspirers. 
But he is a patriot, and sees Prussia’s opportunity 
to lead Germany to her destiny, and perhaps no 
man could possess qualities or antecedents better 
fitted to the work. An aristocrat, he puts* himself 
at the head of the party of movement, and advo¬ 
cates all possible reforms in the interests of a 
larger liberty and a freer life. He swallows and 
digests his antecedents, and evidently despises 
all criticism which merely convicts him of dis¬ 
agreement with himself where the disagreement 
is necessary and born of new circumstances and 
new opportunities. He is clearly a whole head 
and shoulders above not only his cotemporaries 
in Prussia, but European statesmen in general; 
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and the more I see of the slack, tape-tied, broken- 

spirited character of German politicians_dreamy, 

mechanical, wordy, theoretical and inefficient—1 
the more I admire the prompt, ii.cisive, practical 
and bold qualities of this redeemer of Germany, 

JOSEPH E. J>. COMSTOCK. 

Joseph E, D. Comstock was born at South 
Kingston, Rhode Island. He is the son of Dr. 
Josepli Comstock and Sarah Robinson Perry, 
and a lineal descendant of quaint Francis Quarles, 
author of the Emblems^ &c. 

His father, Dr. Joseph Comstock, now living 
(1864), has been a contributor to the press, 
principally on medical and scientific snbjects, for 
more than sixty years, writing in 1803 for the 
late Dr, Samnel L. Mitchill, of Kew York, who 
there established the first medical journal pub¬ 
lished in the United States. Dr, Comstock was 
the author of The Tongue of Tiyne^ a large vol¬ 
ume crowded with curious and useful scientific 
facts. 

Mr. Comstock’s articles, in prose or verse-— 
usually without signature, or with a fictitious 
one—liave been publislied in LittelVs Lining Age^ 
Eogg^e (Edinburgh) Imtructor^ 'Eclectic Maga¬ 
zine^ GrahaTrCs Magazine^ the New York Dai¬ 
ly Times^ and various other daily and weekly 
journals. One of his poems, The Door^ is writ¬ 
ten with delicacy, and is familiar to many readers. 
Another, TTature'^a Sweet Monosyllables^ is a 
quaint and pleasing poem of fifty verses, express¬ 
ing in each the sentiment involved in some such 
object as tree, star, bird, brook, &c. 

ELIZABETH A. COMSTOCK. 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Comstock, wife of the pre-r 
ceding, was born in 1817, in New York city, and 
died 1860. Her parents were Quakers. Her 
father was for many years a merchant of the old 
school in New York, and one of the foremost 
members of the sect to which he belonged. 

Her earliest productions were published by 
Mrs. Cliiid; later ones by Mrs. Kirkland, in the 
Union Magazine^ sometimes with the signature 
of Elizabeth Emmet, which was the maiden 
name of her mother. 

Tet&-d-tete at Meidelberg appeared in the 
Knickerbocker Magazine^ where other passages 
from her pen, with various signatures, were 
printed. Her articles, in prose or verse, have 
^so been published in many daily and weekly 
journals, including the New YorV E'cening Dost^ 
Independent^ and LittelVs Limng Age, Her 
Hymn to the Cross,^ Snow Thoughts^ and Suf¬ 
fering have been especially admired. 

LCTHEE FAENHAM: 

The Rev. Luther Famham, descended from 
ancestors among -the first settlers of the town 
of Concord, New Hampshire, was born in that 
town in 1816. He was educated at Dartmouth 
College and at Andover Theological Seminary, 
where he graduated in 1841. In 1844, he 
became pastor of the Congregational Church at 
Northfield, Massachusetts. In the following 
year he resigned his office and removed to 
Boston, which has since been his. residence. 
Soon after this removal he devoted much of his 
222 


time to literary pursuits, as one of the editors 
of the Christian Alliance^ and also, of the 
Massachusetts Ploughman. For twelve years 
he was a regular correspondent of the New 
York Journal ff Commerce ; writing also for the 
New York Observer^ Hunts Magazine^ and other 
perio<licals. In 1855, he published A Glance at 
Private Libraries, in an 8vo pamphlet. He 
has also ready for publication a History of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. From 
1855-61, he was secretary of the Southern Aid 
Society, a home missionary association to aid 
especially in preaching the gospel to the poor 
whites and blacks of the South and South¬ 
west. In 1862, he was elected secretary of the 
“General Theological Library,” a unique insti¬ 
tution, founded in Boston that year, “tobenefit 
all religious denominations, and to promote the 
interests of religion and the increase and diffu¬ 
sion of theological learning,” w’'hieh position he 
still retains. He has collected thirty-two thou¬ 
sand dollars for its endowment, and a library of 
• eleven thousand volumes. 

** Mr. 'Famham, during bis ministry of thirty- 
three years, has travelled one hundred thousand 
miles, and delivered, within eleven States, more 
than three thousand sermons and addresses, col¬ 
lecting in that period sixty thousand dollars for 
missionary and charitable enterprises. He is 
now the acting pastor of the Congregational 
Church, West Gloucester, Mass. He has de¬ 
voted the leisure hours of four years to the pre¬ 
paration of a history of the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston, and that work will probably 
be published the present year. 

ABEL STEVENS, 

An eminent historian of the Methodist Church, 
was born in Philadelphia, January 19, 181§. He 
was educated at the Wilbraham Academy, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and at the Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut. He was early settl^ 
as pastor of a Methodist church in Boston. He 
travelled in Europe in 1837, and on his return 
to the United States was stationed for about 
three years in Providence, Rhode Island. In 
1840 he removed to Boston, and edited a reli¬ 
gious newspaper— Zion’s Herald. In 1852, he 
became editor, at New York, of the Kational 
Magazine, published by tlie Methodist Book 
Concern in that city. He visited Europe again 
in 1855, and on his return, in 1856, was elected 
editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal, 

The editorial duties of Dr. Stevens made him 
acquainted with various fragments and materials 
of Methodist church history, which he wrought 
into a regular narrative. The first volume 
which he published, devoted to this subject, was 
entitled, Memorials of the Introduction of 
Methodism into the United States, comprising 
Biographical Notices of its Early Preachers, 
Sketches of its First Churches, and Eeminiseences 
of its Early Struggles and^ Successes. This was 
followed by a second series, entitled, Memoriah 
of the Early Progress of Methodism in the 
Eastern States. These two volumes of Memori¬ 
als were preliminary to a more elaborate work 
from the author’s pen, published in three 
volumes (NeW York, 1859-62;, The History of 
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the MeliffUns 3fmemmt of the Eighteenth Cen¬ 
tury cabled Methodism^ considered in its differ¬ 
ent Denominational Forms and its Relations to 
British and American Protestantism. This 
wcrk is devoted to a survey of general Method¬ 
ism, centralizing in the British ‘‘Wesleyan Con¬ 
nection.” As a conndement to this history, 
Mr. Stevens has written a History of the Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America^ four volumes of which, embracing “the 
Planting and Training of American Methodism ” 
in the times preceding and during the Bevolu- 
tionary War, and down to 1820, were published 
in 1864r-T. The style of these works is eminently 
graphfc. They are replete with anecdote and 
interesting biographical details, and are written 
with undaggiiig industry and enthusiasm. 

In addition to these historical works, Dr. 
Stevens has published several volumes, entitled 
Church Polity ; The Preaching Required hy the 
Times; Sketches and Incidents^ a Budget from 
the Saddle-Bags of an Itinerant; The Great 
Reform; Centenary of American Methodism^ 
180S; and The Women of Methodism : Its Three 
Foundresses, Susannah Wesley^ the Countess of 
Huntingdon^ and Barhara Heidc^ 1866. 

The “Memoirs” and other writings of the kind 
by Dr. Stevens have led to the production of 
various others illustrating the history of Meth¬ 
odism in America. “They have been followed,” 
says he, “by one effect for wriiich I have 
especially to congratulate myself: they were 
the first in that numerous series of local narra¬ 
tives of the denomination which have since 
enriched us with our best historical materials. 
‘Memorialsof Methodism in New Jersey,’ by 
Atkinson; ‘Annals of Southern Methodism,’ 
by Deems; ‘Sketches of Western Methodism.’ 
and.several similar w’orks, by Finley; ‘Method¬ 
ism witiiin the Troy Conference,’ by Parks; 
‘l&rly Methodism wfthin the Bounds of the Old 
Genesee Conference,’ by Peck; ‘Sketches and 
Collections^’ by Carroll; ‘Lost Chapters,’ and 
‘TheHeroes,’ by Wakeley; ‘The Heroines,’ by 
Coles; ‘Methodism in Canada,’ by Play ter; 
‘Methodism in America,’ by Lednum; ‘ German 
Methodist Preachers,’ by Miller; and many similar 
and equally valuable works, besides almost innu¬ 
merable biographical contributions to our history, 
have, since, been incessantly issuing from the 
press, and it seems probable that few remarkable 
documents or reminiscences of our early times 
will now be allowed to perish.”* 

•♦the east DATS OF WHITEFIELD—.FHOM HISTORT 
OP METHODISM. 

In May he appeared again among the enthusi¬ 
astic crowds of Philadelphia, preaching twice on 
Sunday, besides three or four times during the 
rest of the week. All ranks flocked to hear him, 
and now even the Episcopal churches were all 
open to him. The salutary effects of his former 
labors were everywhere obvious. He made an 
excursion from the city over a circuit of a hun¬ 
dred and fifty miles, preaching every day. So 
many doors were open, he wrote, that he knew 
not which way to turn. He turned finally to 
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New York, where he preached “lo congregations 
larger than ever.” He passed up the Hudson 
River, and made a tour of more than five hundred 
miles, preaching at Albany, Schenectady, Great 
Barrington, and many other places. He reached 
the New York frontier of that day; for as late as 
the Revolution the white poi ulation w-est of the 
Hudson scarcely extended back sixiy miles to 
Cherry Valley, Johnstown, and some scattered 
settlements in Otsego, Montgomery, and Herki¬ 
mer counties; and such was still the power of 
the Indian tribes, that during the war Schenec¬ 
tady itself was likely at one time to become the 
prominent point of the Western boundary of the 
state. “0 what new scenes of usefulness are 
opening in various points of this world,” wrote 
Whitetield, as he returned. He saw the gates of 
the North west opening, those mighty gates through 
which the nations have since been passing, as in 
grand procession, but he was not to enter there; 
the everlasting gates were opening for him, and 
he was hastening to\\ard them. Tite last entry in 
his memoranda relates to his labors on this tour 
up the Hudson: “I heard afterward that the 
word ran and was glorified. Grace! grace!” 
He had preached with his usual zeal, and at 
every possible point, in churches, in streets, in 
fields, and at one time on the coffin of a criminal, 
beneath the gallows, to thousands of hearers; 
‘-Solemn! solemn!” he wiote; “-effectual good, 
I hope, was done. Grace ! g:ace ! ” 

From New York he went to Boston, and wrote 
in one of bis latest letters that never w'as the 
word received with greater eagerness than now, 
and that all opposition seemed to cease. He passed 
on to Newbury, where he was attacked with sud¬ 
den illness; but recovering, he resumed his route 
to I’ortsinoutb, N. H. During six days he preached 
there and in the vicinity every day. Returning 
he addressed avast assembly in the open air at 
Exeter. His emotion^ carried him away, and he 
prolonged his discourse through two hours. It 
was an effort of stupendous eloquence —his last 
field triumph: the last of that series of mighty 
sermons which had been resounding like trumpet 
blasts for thirty-four years over England and 
America. 

He departed the same day for Newburyport, 
where it was expected he would preach on the 
morrow. While at supper the pavement in front 
of the house, and even its hall, were crowded 
with people, impatient to hear a few words from 
his eloquent lips; but he was exhauste<l, and 
rising from the table, said to one of the clergy¬ 
men who were with him, “Brother, tou must 
speak to these iear people; I cannot say a 
word.” Taking a. candle he hastened toward his 
bedroom, but before reaching it he was arrested 
by the suggestion of his own generous heart that 
he ought not thus to desert the anxious crowd, 
hungering for the bread of life from his hands. 
He paused on the stairs to address them. He had 
Ip^reached his last sermon; this was to be his last 
exhortation. It would seem 'that some pensive 
misgiving, some vague presentiment touched his 
soul with the saddening apprehension that the 
moments were too precious to be lost in rest; he 
lingered on the stairway, while the crowd gazed 
up at him with tearful eyes, as Elisha at the as¬ 
cending prophet. His voice, never, perhaps, sur¬ 
passed in its music and pathos, flowed on until the 
candle which he held in his hand burned away and 
went out in its socket! The next morning he was 
j not, for G©4 had taken him! 
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He died of an attack of asthma, September 
30th, 1770, as the Sabbath enn uas rising fiom 
the neighboring sea. The effulgence of the eter 
nal day had risen upon his biiuficent. his fervid, 
his consecrated life. .He had slept comtortably 
till two o’clock in the morning, when he aw’oke 
his traveling attendant, and told him that his 
“asthma was corning on again.” His companion 
recommended him not to preach so often as he 
had. “I would rather wear out than rust out/* 
he replied. He had expressed a desire to die 
suddenly, and now realized Ins wush. He sat in 
his bed some time, praying that God would bless 
his preaching, his Bethesda school, the Taoer 
nacle congregation, and “all connections on the 
other side of the water.*’ He attempted again 
to sleep, but could not ; he hastened to the open 
window, panting for breath. “I am dying,” he 
exclaimed. A physician was called, but could 
give him no relief. At six o’clock he “fetched 
one gasp, stretched out his feet, and breathed no 
more.” 

While at the dinner«4ahle of Finley, at Prince¬ 
ton, he had remarked: “I shall die silent. It 
has pleased God to enable me to bear so many 
testimonies for him during my life that he will 
require none from me when I die.” The only 
words he uttered during his agony were, “ I am 
dying.’* 

Many hundreds followed him to the grave. All 
the bells of the. town were tolled; the flags of 
the shipping in the harbor were hung at half 
mast, and mourning guns were fired from their 
decks. Funeral sermons were preached in the 
principal cities of America. The magistrates of 
Georgia assembled in mourning at the State 
House, and led a procession to hear his funeral 
sermon at the church, which was hung in black; 
and it is said that all the cloth suitable for mourn¬ 
ing in the stores of the colony was bought up. 

The news of his death reached London early in 
November. The Methodist chapels were hung 
with mourning drapery. He left Wesley a mourn¬ 
ing ring, and had appointed him to preach his 
funeral sermon. IVesley pronounced the dis¬ 
course at the Tabernacle, and repeated it at 
Tottenham Court, Greenwich Tabernacle, Dept¬ 
ford, and elsewhere, remarking in his Journal: 
“ In every place I wish to show all possible re¬ 
spect to the memory of that great and good man.” 
Charles Wesley published an elegy on his death, 
which does as much credit to his own genius and 
heart as to the character of his friend. 

Whitefield's remains rest beneath the pulpit of 
the Federal-street Church, Newhuryport. A mas¬ 
sive marble cenotaph commemorates him near the 
altar. Many pilgrims visit the venerable church 
to honor his memory. Passing into an adjacent 
vestry, the visitor descends, with his guide and 
lanterns, through a door in the floor into a crypt, 
and thence, by a side door, into the vault, ex¬ 
tending under the pulpit, where, between two an¬ 
cient pastors of the church, lies the open cofSn 
of the great evangelist. The bare and decaying 
hones lie upon a slight bed of mold formed of the 
dust of the body. 

Whitefield was a man of no great intelligence, 
and of less learning, but of unquestionable ge¬ 
nius; perhaps the greatest known, in the greatest 
or at least the rarest power of genius—eloquence. 

HENET HARBAUGH, 

An eminent divine of the German Reformed 
Cliurcli, was born near Waynesboro, Franklin 


Clonnty, Pennsylvania, October 28, 1817. HI& 
great-grandfather emigrated from Switzerland 
in 1736. His father was a farmer, and Henry 
worked on tiie farm till he was nineteen years 
of age. The latter went to Oiiio in 1836, where 
he alternatel/ labored, taught school, and studi¬ 
ed at an academy till 1840; he then went to 
Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, and carried on liis 
studies in Marshall College and the Theological 
Seminary till the fitll of 1843, when he was li¬ 
censed and ordained, and became pastor of the 
German Reformed Congregation in Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. In April, 1850, he was called tO' 
the pastorate of the First Gennan Reformed 
Congregation in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where 
he labored till October, 1860. lie then, having 
received tlie degree of doctor of divinity from 
Union College, Schenectady, was called to be 
pastor of St. John’s Reformed Church, at Leba^ 
non, Pennsylvania. In October, 1863, he was 
elected by the Synod of the Gennan Reformed 
Church ])rofessor of systematic and practical 
theology in the Theological Seminary at Mer- 
cershurg, Pennsylvania, and entered upon his 
duties January 1, 1864. 

The writings of Dr. Harbangh, cinefly on sub¬ 
jects of devotional and practical theology and 
Christian biograydiy, are numerous. His style 
is at once pointed, warm, and animated. The 
fervor of his compositions, supported by his 
habits of thought and extensive reading, with 
his judicious choice of subjects, have given his 
hooks a widely extended popular support. The 
following, exclusive of a number of pamphlets 
on various subjects, and articles of a thefdogical 
character contributed to the Mereer^ur^ R&oiew^ 
is a complete list of his productions to the 
present time:— ' 

Hea/oen; or^ An JEnmest and Scriptural Tn- 
quiry int& the Abode of the Sainted Dead (200 
pages. Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston. The 
first edition published 1848. The twelfth was 
a revised edition, published 1855. Up to the 
year 1865, eighteen editions were issued). This 
work, as also the two following, is practical 
in its - design; hut aims to develop practical 
views from a deeper theological and philosophi¬ 
cal substructure than is generally the case in 
practical religious works, with a view of giving 
greater definiteness to our thoughts and reflec¬ 
tions in regard to our future life. It discusses 
the questions: Is heaven a place? "Where is 
heaven?—reviewing the vario-us theories on this 
subject. Do the saints pass immediately at death 
into heaven ?—rwith a review of all the theories. 
Nearly the whole latter half of the volume is 
devoted to the sympathy between ’heaven and 
earth, under the general heads of Divine, Ange¬ 
lic, and Saintly Sympathy, 

The Heaoenly Recognition; or^ An Earnest 
and Scriptural Discussion of the Question^ WUl 
we Know our Friends in Heaven f (288 pages. 
Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston, 1851, Twen¬ 
ty-two editions published.) This work traces 
the history of the doctrine of heavenly recogni¬ 
tion in heathen religions, exhibits its Scripture 
foundations, presents its history in the think¬ 
ing of the Church, and develops and applies its 
practical uses, especially in tlie way of coiisola- 
tion to the bereaved and sorrowing. 
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The EeamnlifRoTtu ; or^ The EmjiloymenU and 
EnjoymenU of the SainU in Heamn 0^65 f>a<?es. 
Philadelphia, Linds^ay & Blakiston, 1853. Tiiir- 
teen editions have been published). This work, 
after showing; how the undertones of the heaven¬ 
ly life are discernible in the substructure of the 
present life, as exhibited both in pairan ideas of 
future happiness and in Christian foretastes of 
it, proceeds to discuss the degrees ()f happiness 
in lieaven, exhibits the harmony of S<*riptnre 
and astronomy in relation to the heavenly place, 
discusses the relation of this place to the bliss 
of the saints, develops at length the doctrine 
of the glorified body and glorified sjurits, en¬ 
larges on the beatific vision and heavenly wor¬ 
ship, and conchules with a discussion in relation 
to infants in heaven. These three volumes to¬ 
gether constitute one work on the Future Life, 
and are also published under tliis title in a uni- 
form editi(»n as well as separately. 

Union mth the Church, the Solemn Duty and 
the Bleeeed Frit liege of All who would he Sarsed 
(127 pages, Philadelphia, Lindsay & Blakiston, 
1853. Three editions have been published). 
The object of this work is to meet the case of 
that cliiss of persons who are well-meaning and 
favorably disposed towards Christianity, but 
who do not go forward to make a profession of 
religion by union with the church. The objec¬ 
tions and difiieulties that present themselves 
before them are remove<l, and the reasons why 
union with the church is necessary are presented. 
The bo<»k is ncjt written in the interest of any 
particular denomination, but is catholic in spirit. 

The Birde of the Bible (300 pages, 4to. Phila¬ 
delphia, Lind-aay & Blakiston, 1854. Illustrated, 
two edition?) In this work the birds mention¬ 
ed ill the Bible are described; and the passages 
relating to them illustrated from their nature 
and habits. A large amount of ancient, quaint, 
and curious literature concerning birds is inter¬ 
woven with the descriptions. 

The Life of Rev, Michael Schlatter; with a 
FuU Account of his Travels and Labors among 
Idle Germans in Pennsylvania^ New Jersey^ 

. Maryland, and Virginia; including his Services 
as Chaplain in the French and Indian War^ and 
in the War of the Revolution, 1716 to 1790 
(375 pages. Philadelphia, Lindsay <fe Blakiston. 
1857). This is an account of the first German 
missionary sent to this country by the Reformed 
Synods of Holland, to organize and provide for 
the rising German Reformed congregations in 
the United States. It is, to some extent, also a 
history of the early German settlements in the 
Middle States. 

The Fathers of the Reformed Church in 
Europe and America (in two volumes. Lan¬ 
caster, Sprenger & Westhaelfer, 1857-1858), a 
biographical w’ork, containing the lives of the 
most prominent reformers on the Reformed side 
of the Reformation, together with those who 
labored in the Reformed Church in America 
from 1726 to 1856. 

The True Glory of Woman, as Portrayed in 
the Beautiful Life of the Virgin Mary, Mother 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ (263 pages, 
Philadelphia, Lindsay Blakiston, 1868. Three 
editions). The life of the Virgin Mother of 


Christ is held up as a model life for woman. In 
this view she is exhibited in the character of 
virgin, betrothed, wife, mother, disciple, and 
saint; after which, the claim that she is entitled 
to 'Worship is reviewed and combated, and the 
question of her perpetual virginity discussed. 
In regard to the character and dignity of the 
Virgin Mary, the tone of the book throughout 
ifS, that while Romanism has unduly exalted 
her, Protestantism has fallen short of appreciat¬ 
ing her full dignity, exaltation, and honor, as 
being so intimately and deeply associated with 
the mystery of the Incarnation. 

A Plea for the Lord's Port ion of a Christian's 
Wealth, in Life by Gift, at Death by Will 
pages. Chambersbnrg, Pa., 1858). 

Poems (285 pages. Philadelphia, 1860). 

The Golden Censer; or. Devotions for Young 
Christians (419 pages. Philadelphia, Lindsay & 
Blakiston, 1860: three editions). This book 
contains prayers for the various circumstances 
of life, together with meditations and counsels. ' 

Hymns and Chants; with Offices of Devotion 
for Use in Sunday Schools, Parochial and Week¬ 
day Schools, Seminaries and Colleges, arranged 
according to the Church-year (384 i)ages. Leba¬ 
non, Pa., pubrishe4, by St. John’s Sunday School, 
1861, four editions). 

The Child's Catechism; containing a Lesson 
for Every Sunday in the Year, with Prayers 
and Hymns for Little Children; the whole adapt¬ 
ed to the use of Parerit^^ and Sunday Schools 
^oU pages. Chambersburg, Pa., 1861). 

The Guardian; devoted to the Social, Literary, 
and Religious Interests of Young Men and La¬ 
dies (a monthly magazine, commenced in 1850). 

Christological Theology, Inaugural Address 
(75 pages. Philadelphia, S. R. Fisher & Co., 
1864), exhibiting the christological principle 
as the fundamental want of the present age. 

■** Dr. Harbaugh performed the duties of his 
professorship at Mercersburg till his death, De¬ 
cember 28, 1867. His last literary labors in¬ 
cluded the writing of the lives of all the German 
Reformed ministers contained in McOlintock 
and Strong's Biblical Cyclopmdia, and the revival 
of the Mercersburg Review at the beginning of 
1867. Three years later, a posthumous volume 
was published by the Reformed Church Publi¬ 
cation Board, Philadelphia, entitled Barfe: 
Gedichte in Pennsylvanisch-jDeutscher Mundart, 

JAMES JACKSON JAEVES. 

Mr. Jarves was born in the city of Boston, 
August 20, 1818. A delicate constitution inter¬ 
fered with his plans of professional life, and 
compelled him, on arriving at man’s estate, to 
become a traveller in southern climes. After 
visiting Brazil, Chili, and Peru, in the years 
1837 and 1838, he established himself in the 
Sandwich Islands, receiving the appointment of 
United States Consul at Honolulu. He turned 
his opportunities of observation in tliis region, 
interesting in its romantic scenery and contrasts 
of recently established civilization, to account 
by the preparation of a History of the Hawaian 
or Sandwich Islands, published at Boston in 
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1843, in an octavo volume. He has present- i 
ed in this book a careful narrative of the early : 
history of the Hawaians, so fixr as it can be ; 
obtained from tlie scant hints of tradition. With 
the arrival of Captain Cook, a larger field is 
of course opened, and various narratives offer 
picturesque and authentic details. We have the 
account of Cook’s intercourse with the natives 
fully set forth, wdth a careful discussion of the 
vexed question as to how far liis unfortunate 
fate w'as due to his own imprudence. Mr. Jarves 
inclines to the opinion that the navigator acted 
rashly, and with a culpable disregard of the re¬ 
spect entertained by the natives for their mde 
divinities. The early efforts of American com¬ 
merce at the island ports follow next in order, 
with the arrival and rapid success of the mission¬ 
aries, to whose exertions Mr. Jarves attributes 
in a great degree the good order and enlighten¬ 
ment now prevalent. A new edition of this 
work, continuing the narrative to the present 
time, has been called for from the author. 

Mr. Jarves published in the same year with 
his history, a volume of sketches of travel, en¬ 
titled, Scenes and ScenvTy in the Sandwich Isl¬ 
ands^ and a Trip through Central America^ 
1837-1842. 

In 1840 he contributed to the Americanization 
of the islands by establishing the Polynesian 
newspaper at Honolulu. It became, after a 
while, the official organ of the government, its 
editor receiving the title of “Director of the 
Government Press.” He continued in this posi¬ 
tion until his final departure from the islands, in 
January, 1848. A recent Hawaian journal gives 
emphatic testimony to the zeal and efiSciency of 
this early newspaper. After refemng to the ne¬ 
cessity that then existed for a “newly foniied 
and tongue-ti6<I government ” to avail itself of 
the-pow^er of the press, he continues: “ Under 
its first director, J. J. Jarves, talented, witty, 
and keen, yet unscrupulous withal, a literary 
Talleyrand, the Government organ convinced or 
crushed out opposition at home, and succeeded 
in making itself heard abroad. Those who suf¬ 
fered, from its errors will attest that its manly 
and'free-spoken voice, its talents and industry, 
and its unswerving support of the Haw’aiian 
cause, were, in a moral point of view, w'orth more 
to the government then than all the other new- 
made and still untried institutions together.” 

On his return home, in 1849, Mr. Jarves re¬ 
ceived the appointment of the king’s special 
commissioner to negotiate treaties with the 
United States, France, and Great Britain, a sig¬ 
nificant recognition of his previous services to 
the Hawaian government. 

In 1851, he visited Europe on a tour of health 
and study. His‘first halt was at Paris, where he 
remained a year, turning the time to good ac¬ 
count by the production of a pleasant work, 
published in New York by the Harpers, entitled, 
Parisian Sights seen through American Specta¬ 
cles, It was reprinted in England, and circula¬ 
ted largely in France, until interdictetl by the 
government, on account of its free comment on 
the stirring events transpiring in the capital at 
the time of its composition. The work is illus¬ 
trated hy clever designs on wood, selected from 
recent French publications on the inexhaustible 


topic of the gay metropolis. It presents a pleas¬ 
ant picture of Parisian interiors, from premiere to 
cmqnieme^ the ont-doorlife <»f street and garden, 
the humors of cafe and ball-room. 

In 1862, Mr. Jarves removed to Florence, 
where he passed several years, making frequent 
excursions in various parts of Italy, and employ¬ 
ing his time in the pleasant study of art. In 
1855, he published a volume, Italian Lights and 
Papal Principles^ a collection of sketches origi¬ 
nally contributed to Harper's Magazine. Anoth¬ 
er volume, Art Hints., appeared in London in the 
same year, and was afterwards republished by 
the Harpers. This work expanded, with the 
increasing zeal and experience of the author, in¬ 
to Art Studies^ a beautifully printed quarto vol¬ 
ume of five hundred pages. The volume is prin¬ 
cipally devoted to a history of Italian art, clos¬ 
ing with the career of Michael Angelo and Ra¬ 
phael. The author has turned his rare opportu¬ 
nities of study to excellent account, describing 
from personal observation the great works of 
the early fresco painters, on mouldering and 
rain-stained walls, in quiet old out-of-the-way 
Italian towns. It is by far the most. elaborate 
work on the subject which has yet been pro¬ 
duced in America. It is illustrated by outline 
drawings from the author’s gallery of works by 
the early Italian masters, collected during his 
residence in Italy, 

In 1857, Mr. Jarves published at Boston a 
volume, entitled The Confessions of an Inquir¬ 
er., being the first part of a projected reply to 
the question, “Why and What am I?” This 
portion is described as “a narrative of educa¬ 
tional experiments and conclusions, embracing a 
wide and varied field of adventure, erratic, and 
often at war with commonly received opinions, 
but earnest, sincere, and thoughtful.” The same 
year, Mr. Jarves published Kiana^ a Tradition 
of Hawaii, 

**In three recent volumes, Mr. Jarves has 
continued to present the results of his studies 
in the fine arts, with the special object of quick¬ 
ening the spirit of art in America. These 
works comprise: Art Idea., being the second 
pari of The Confessions of an Inquirer., 1864; 
The Art Idea: Sculpture., Painting., and Archi¬ 
tecture in America., 1866; and Art Thoughts: 
the Experiences and Observations of an American 
Amateur in Europe, 1869—the latter published 
as his matured and final convictions. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER 

Was born June 24,1813, in Litchfield, Oonnectl 
cut, where his father, the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, was at the time engaged in Iris pastoral 
duties. Henry graduated at Amherst College, 
Massachusetts, in 1834, and studied divinity at 
the Lane Theological Seminary, at Cincinnati, of 
which his father had become president. His first 
ministerial charge was in 1837, of a Presbyterian 
congregation atLawrenceburgji, Indiana, whence 
he removed to Indianapolis in 1839, where he 
remained till 1847, when he accepted the pastor¬ 
ate of the Congregational Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, NewYork. His oratory, ranging from 
the usual themes of moral and theologjcal dis¬ 
cussion over the vast field of social and political 
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reforms, with frequent reference to negro slave-< 
ry and the national agitations which have grown 
out of this question, has given his ])ulpit a wide 
celebrity, Tliis influence, exerted upon an al¬ 
ways crowded congregation, drawn from the 
population of Brooklyn and New York, and the 
throng of visitors from all parts of the country, 
constantly assembling in these large cities, has 
been still farther greatly extended by the preach¬ 
er’s popularity as a public lecturer. He is also 
in the enjoyment of an extensive reputation 
through his contributions to the religious press, 
chiefly the Independmt newspaper of New York, 
a journal of which he was one of the founders. 

The first of the published volumes of his wri- 
tings, bearing the title. Lectures to Young Men on 
Yarious Important Sutjects^ such as idleness, 
dishonesty, gambling, dissipation, popular amuse¬ 
ments, was printed at Indianapolis, Indiana, in 
1844. The style is terse and vigorous, in an 
earnest vein of expostulation. Several scores of 
thousands of this work have been published in 
America, and there have been two reprints of it 
in England- In. 1855 appeared a volume enti¬ 
tled, Star Papers; or^ Experiences of Art and 
JLature^ being collections of articles from the 
Independent^ originally signed with a star. A 
second series of these contributions has been is¬ 
sued, called Ifew Star Papers ; or. Views and Ex¬ 
periences of Eeligiom Subjects^ which has been 
republished in England with the title, “ Summer 
in the Soul.” These productions are marked by 
an easy, familiar tone, eloquent and often poetic, 
with a practical knowledge of life, its duties and 
its privil^^es, which is the secret of much of 
their interest Following the Star Papers came 
two volumes of fragments taken down from 
extemporaneous discourses at the Plymouth 
Church- They were prepared by ladies of the 
congregation: the first by Miss Edna Dean Proc¬ 
tor, having the title. Life Thoughts ; the second 
by Miss Augusta Moore, called, Notes from Plym¬ 
outh Pulpit. Both of these works have had 
a large circulation in America, and have been 
republished in England. A few disconnected 
sentences from the latter will indicate something 
of the spirit and style of those happy sayings in 
the pulpit which have doubtless greatly assisted 
the preacher’s popularity: “She was a woman, 
and by so much nearer to Ood as that makes 
one.” “A man’s religion is not a thing made 
in heaven, and then let down and shoved into 
him. It is his own conduct and life. A man 
has no more religion than he acts out in his 
life.” “When men complain to me of low 
spirits, I tell them to take care of their health, 
to trust in the Lord, and to do good, as a cure.” 
“Men are not put into this world to be everlast¬ 
ingly fiddled on by the fingers of joy.” 

Besides these “beauties” of Mr. Beecher’s 
discourses, an extensive series of the sermons 
has appeared in a regular w^kly report of them 
taken from his lips, morning and evening, at the 
Plymouth Church, and published, the one in 
New York, the other in Boston, respectively in 
the columns of the Independmt md the TrcmeUer. 

There is another volume of Mr. Beecher’s 
writings, made up from a series of early articles 
contributed to a newspaper in Indiana, the 
Western Farmer and Guardian. It relates to 


horticultural topics, and has the title, Plain and 
Pleasant Talk about Fruits., Ploicers^ and Farm¬ 
ing. The papers, the author tells us, were first 
suggested by the multifarious knowledge on 
these subjects to be found in the works of the 
English gardener Loudon; hut the naked facts 
in Mr. Beecher’s mind spring up a living growth 
of ideas, ornamented with cheerful and profitable 
associations. lie always writes of the country 
with a lover’s minuteness and a healthy enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Another series of papers, originally contributed 
by Mr. Beeclier to the New York Ledger., with 
the title, “Thoughtsas they occur; by One who 
keeps his Eyes and Ears open,” was published, 
with the title, Eyes and Ears., in Boston, in 1862, 
Like Ins other writings, they are of an ingenious, 
practical turn, teaching the art of profit and en¬ 
joyment in familiar objects. 

In 1862 Mr. Beecher visited England, and 
rendered an important service to his country by 
his eloquent vindication of the policy of the 
American government in the war which it was 
maintaining for the preservation of the Union. 
A collection of his discourses on topics sug¬ 
gested by the times, entitled Freedom and War, 
was published the following year in Boston. As 
the war was approaching its conclusion, in 
April, 1865, Mr. Beecher, at the request of the 
government, delivered an oration at Fort Sumter, 
on the anniversary of its fall, and the formal 
restoration of the national flag by Mqjor Ander¬ 
son. 

Of Mr. Beecher’s many lectures or addresses, 
few if any have compared in interest with his 
oration at New York, in January, 1859, at the 
celebration of the centennial anniversary of the 
birthday of Robert Burns. It was rather bio¬ 
graphical than critical, balancing with a kind 
but impartial treatment the virtues and failings 
bf the poet’s character. 

Mr. Beecher has edited the Plymouth Collec¬ 
tion of Hymns and Tunes, a work largely in use 
in the cliurches that i)ractise congregational 
singing. 

** Mr. Beecher in 1867 wrote for the New 
York Ledger a novel, entitled: Norwood ; or. Vil¬ 
lage Life in New England. Over $70,000 copies 
of the number containing its first chaptei's wei*e 
printed; and the completed work appeared as 
a volume in the year following. In the attrac¬ 
tive character of Dr. Wentworth, the author 
has full scope to express his philosophic views 
of life, his poetic love of nature and art, from 
the standpoint of a cultured and whole-souled 
representative of humanity. The undertone of 
the story is essentially religious. I# is marked 
by the large-hearted liberality of spirit so char¬ 
acteristic of its writer, as especially noticeable 
in the powerful death-scene of an eccentric 
old sailor, Tommy Taft. A large part of its 
incidents are related to the struggle of the late 
war, wherein its hero is engaged from the fall 
of Sumter to the victory of Gettysburg. 

The Lifeof Jesm the Christ: Part I—Earlier 
Scenes, —of which the introductory Overture 
of the Angels came out as a holiday instalment 
in 1869 — was published in 1872. It included 
the period of the Sermon on the Mount and the 
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earlier labors in Galilee. It was undertaken, 
to nse its prefatory words, “in the hope of in¬ 
spiring a deeper interest in the noble personage 
of whom these matchless histories, the Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, are the 
authentic memorials. I have endeavored to 
present scenes that occurred two thousand 
years ago as they would appear to modern 
eyes if the events had taken place in our day. 
The Jesus of the .four Evangelists for well nigh 
two thousand years has exerted a powerful in¬ 
fluence upon the heart, the understanding, and 
the imagination of ihankind. It is that Jestjs, 
and not a modern substitute, I have sought to 
depict, in his life, his social relations, his dispo¬ 
sition, and his doctrines.” 

In 1872 Mr. Beecher accepted the “Lyman 
Beecher Lectureship on Preaching,” recently 
founded in the theological department of Yale 
College, to give three annual courses of lectures. 
The fli*st series, reported as delivered, was 
printed as Yale Lectures on Freaching. It con¬ 
tained a masterly analysis of Preaching, and 
the qualiflcations of the Preacher as demanded 
by the best interests of the present age. 
The second year was devoted to “ a considera¬ 
tion of the social and religious machinery as 
connected with preaching;” and the third to 
“the method of using Christian doctrines, in 
their relations to individual dispositions, and to 
the wants of communities.” 

Plymouth Pulpit^ issued since September, 
1868, in the form of octavo w’eekly parnplilets 
and semi-annual volumes, has contained a 
series of phonographic reports of Mr. Beecher’s 
sermons, and has had a wide popularity. A 
volume of Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit^ pre¬ 
served verbatim by a member of this congrega¬ 
tion without his pastx)r’s knowledge, was allowed 
to be printed in 1867. Lecture-Moom Tallcs: a 
Series of Familiar Discourses on Themes of 
Christian Fkperience followed three years later. 
Two volumes of Sermons hy Henry Ward 
Beecher: Selected from Published arid UhpuF 
lished Discourses^ and Revised by their Author^ 
appeared in 1868 under the editorehip of Lyman 
Abbott. Several volumes of selections from 
his discourses have also been published: Royal 
Iruths^ 1866, reprinted from a series of extracts 
prepared in England without his knowledge; 
and MomiTig and Ftening Devotional Exercises^ 
edited by Lyman Abbott, 1870. 

Mr. Beecher has edited The Christian Union 
since its establishment in 1870. He also con¬ 
tributed an introduction to Una and her Pau¬ 
pers: Memorials of Agnes Flizabeth Jones, 1872. 
A uniform edition of his copyright works is in 
preparation, with his Lectures to Toui^ Men as 
an introductory volume, 1873. It will include 
a volume of speeches delivered and published 
in England, in 1868, on the American Question. 

As the impress of Mr. Beecher on the present 
age has been chiefly owing to his magnetic 
power as an orator and preacher—“onekeenly 
sympathetic to all that concerns humanity, 
thoroughly wide awake to the needs of the 
Nineteenth century, and in earnest, morally and 
spiritually profoundly in earnest, although he 
may tip one of his keenest shafts with a smile’’— 
the disabilities of utterance that accompanied 
his childhood, as narrated by his sister, add 
another name to th.e list of great orators, 


headed by Demosthenes and Cicero, who have 
mastered themselves and mankind through great 
difficulties: 

‘‘Henry Ward was not marked out by the 
prophecies of partial friends for any brilliant 
future. He had precisely the organization which 
often passes for dullness in early boyhood. He 
had great deficiency in verbal memory, a defi¬ 
ciency marked in him through life; he was ex¬ 
cessively sensitive to praise and blame, extremely 
diffident, and with a power of yearning, undevel¬ 
oped emotion, which he neither understood nor 
could express. His utterances were thick and 
indistinct, partly from bashfulness, and partly 
from an enlargement of the tonsils of the throat, 
so that in speaking or reading he was with diffi¬ 
culty understood. In forecasting his horoscope, 
had any one then taken the trouble to do it, the 
last success that would ever have been predicted 
would have been that of an orator. ‘ When Henry 
is sent with a message,’ said a good aunt, ‘I 
always have to make him say it three times. The 
first time I have no manner of an idea, no more than, 
if he spoke Choctaw; the second I catch now and 
then a word; by the third time I begin to under¬ 
stand.’ . . . When he was ten years old, he was 
a stocky, strong, well-grown boy, loyal in duty, 
trained in unquestioning obedience, inured to 
patient hard work, inured also to the hearing 
and discussing of all the great theological prob¬ 
lems of Calvinism, which were always reverberat¬ 
ing in his hearing; but as to any mechanical 
culture, in an extremely backward state — a poor 
writer, a miserable speller, with a thick utter¬ 
ance, and a bashful reticence which seemed like 
stolid stupidity.”* 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, who contributes 
frequent articles to The Christian Union, has 
written one work of fiction, which appeared 
anonymously in 1859: FromDa)vm to Da/ylight: 
A Simple Storyof a Western Home. By a Minr 
ister's Wife. Written to relieve the hours of a 
tedious convalescence, it was published to show 
laymen how, by considerate kindness and prompt 
payments, they could strengthen the hands of 
their pastors. Her Motherly Talks with Young 
Housekeepers appeared in 1878. 

The three brothers of Henry Ward Beecher, 
all of whom are in the ministry, are each known 
by a work of marked individuality. Charles 
(bom in 1815), by the Autobiography and Cor¬ 
respondence of Lyman Beecher^ the father, 1864. 
Edward (bom in 1804), by The Conflict of AgeSy 
1854, The Concord of Ages, 1858^ a work on 
Baptism, and one on the Papacy; and Thomas 
K. (born in- 1824), by Our Semn Churches: 
Eight Lectures^ designed to discourage sectarian¬ 
ism and promote Christian brotherhood, 1870. 
From the Autobiography we extract a chapter 
which strikingly indicates the personal individ¬ 
uality of these various members of the Beecher 
family. 

HISTORY OF THE BEECHERS-FROM AUTOBI¬ 

OGRAPHY OP EYMAK BEECHER. 

Between the widely-scattered children and their 
home a constant intercourse was maintained by 
means of correspondence; and, to insure a greater 
regularity, a system of “ circulars” was devised. 
A large folio sheet was taken at the eastern end 


* Mm of Out Times: art. Ward Beecher, hy Mrs. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, p. 609. 
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of tlie line and sent to the next westward, each 
one adding something, till the fall sheet reached 
the western extreme, and was returned to its 
starting-point, and vice vend. We have before us 
one of these interesting letters missive, with the 
following postmarks and directions upon it: New 
Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, Ill.; AValnut Hills, 
Ohio; Indianapolis, Ind.; Chilicothe, Ohio; 
Zanesville, Ohio; Batavia, N. Y.: Hartford, Ct. 
One direction. Rev. Mr. Beecher, served for all 
except the two extremes. Merely as a specimen 
of the method, we insert a paragraph or two from 
each locality. 

Charles, 

“Brother George’s perfectionism is a curious 
matter, and lies in a nui-shelL That a Christian 
can be perfect is evident, else God commands im¬ 
possibilities. Whether they ever are or not, who 
can decide ? Does a man think himself perfect ? 
Amen. I hope he is not mistaken. So long as he 
behaves well, let him pass for immaculate. If he 
does not behave properly, he deceives himself. If 
you ask, ‘Have 1 attained ?’ 1 say. Ask God. The 
more you try to decide, and the nearer you come 
to an affirmative, the more probable is it you are 
deceived. The heart is deceitful; who can know 
it?” 

Mrs, Edward Beecher. 

“ We received this yesterday, and I hasten to 
add my say and pass it along. I suppose that we 
are to pour our sorrows as well as our joys into 
each other’s bosoms through the medium of these 
circulars, for we should sympathize with each 
other in affliction as well as in blessings. Our 
little daughter (you know she is the only daughter 
that we have ever bad, and therefore very dear to 
us) we have had much anxiety about, because she 
was a crying child; but she had improved so 
much in this respect, and appeared generally so 
well, that we bad dismissed most of our fears till 
a few weeks ago, when she was a little over seven 
months. I was dressing her in the morning, 
when I perceived all at once that she was in a 
convulsion fit. The pang that shot through my 
heart I can not describe to you. No one can un¬ 
derstand it who has not watched for days, and 
weeks, and months, day and night, the writhings, 
distortions, and agonies of a beloved object, 
hoping all the time that death would term! ate its 
sufferings, and fearing that something worse than 
death would be the result; and then, by degrees, 
to have every hope extinguished, and that being, 
which promised so fair to be a comfort and a bless-* 
ing, prove a constant source of trouble, care, and 
perplexity. We have lost, or more than lost, three 
of our six chiMren, and what the Lord means to 
do with this fourth we know not.” ‘ 

Henry Ward. 

“There are some signs of better things among 
my people; more feeling in church and congre¬ 
gation, and more 'solemn meetings, and in some 
cases of incipient anxiety—just that state of 
things that encourages, yet makes me feel most 
powerless. 

“ I wish, George, you could he here a while and 
help me. I would, if you were here, have con¬ 
tinuous preaching, and believe immense good 
could be done. I thought it possible you inight 
he able to come. Besides, we have grown almost 
strangers to each other since you groped off to 
Rochester, and I would fain have some of our 
long talks again. As to perfectionism, I am not 


greatly troubled wLh the fact of it in myself, or 
the doctrine of it in you; for I feel sure that if 
you give yourself time and prayer you will settle 
down right, whatever the right msiy be: and I re¬ 
joice, on this account, that y< ur judgment has 
led you to forbear publishing, because, after we 
published, if we do not hit exactly right, there 
is a vehement temptation not to advance, but 
rather to nurse and defend our published views. 
The treatises which have had influence in this 
world from generation to generation .are those 
which have been matured, re-thought, re-cast, de¬ 
layed. Apples that ripen early are apt to be 
worm-eaten, and decay early, at any rate; late 
fruit always keeps best. * * * J have seen 
men by an injudicious efl’ort run so high up 
aground that there never was a tide high enough 
to float them again. They dried, shrunk, and 
rattled. May God never let you run ashore until 
it is upon the shores of that land of peace where 
perplexities shall cease their tormenting flight, 
and aU be joy 1” 

Mrs. Stowe. 

“Wen, George, it seems to be the fashion of the 
day to address you firstly and prime; and I, set¬ 
ting apart metaphysics, will enter only that inter¬ 
esting department of physics which your gift of 
flower-seeds brings to mind. Many thanks for 

them, hoping that you aud S-will be here to 

see them in all their glory. I have a fine place 
laid out for them, and shall proceed with them 
secundum artem. What is your experience about 
dahlias ? for I was never more puzzled in my life 
than with the contradictory directions I hear about 
soil, etc. Some say the richest you can find — 
can’t be too rich ; and the other day a celebrated 
gardener of New York advocated dry gravel. 
What do you think? If you don’t write pretty 
soon it will be too late. I have some roots which 
might be handsome if they only would be; but 
last year they brought forth little besides stalks 
and buds, and some of them run out into single 
flowers.” 

Catharine. 

“Where is the eastern circular that started 
from Hartford, or ought to have started, two 
months since? I shall recommend that any one 
that delays a circular over a week shall lose the 
reading of the return one, as a penalty to make 
them remember. I shall flit about here this sum¬ 
mer till I find where it is best to settle next. 
Love to you all.” 

Hr. Beecher. 

“William, why do you not write to your father ? 
Are you not my first-born son ? Did I not carry 
you over bogs a-fishing, a-straddle of my neck, 
on my shoulders, and, besides clothing and feed¬ 
ing, whip you often to make a man of you as you 
are, and would not have been without? and have 
I not always loved you. and borne you on my 
heart, as the claims and trials of a first-born de¬ 
mand? Don’t you remember studying theology 
with your father while sawing and splitting wood 
in that wood-house in Green Street, Boston, near 
by where you found your wife ? 

“ Little do those know who have rented that 
tenement since how much orthodoxy was developed 
andimbodied there; and now why should all this 
fruit of my labors be kept to yourself! Nothing 
would give me more pleasure, so long have your 
interests and mine been identified, than to hear 
often what and how you are, and how things go 
on all around you. Our prospects at the seminary 
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are good. I am obliged ta work too hard ; still, 
my health is good, and we shall certainly get 
along now, as I fully believe. Let me hear from 
you soon—a letter to me in particular, which 
shall soon be repaid in kind.” 

Professor Stowe. 

“Dbae Brother George, —As to perfection¬ 
ism, Brother Charles ‘^spresses my mind ’xactly,* 
and I trust you will duly appreciate the patri¬ 
archal, paternal, grandfatherly, and most judicious 
counsel of Brother Henry. Brother Charles's 
advice as to faith, and Brother Henryks as to works, 
on this perfection matter, are just the thing, ac¬ 
cording to the best judgment of your dutiful 
brother.” 

George. 

am quite amused with the sympathy of all 
my brothers, and their fatherly advice touching 
perfectionism, as if I were on the verge of a great 
precipice ; but I trust in Him that is able to keep 
me from falling,” 

WUliam. 

‘*We received the circular, and forward it to¬ 
day. The Lord has been with us, and there is 
now a great amount of labor to be done, and great 
difficulties yet to be overcome- We expect to 
build a vestry and repair to the amount:, of 
$ 1000 .” 


Perhaps these extracts may fail to interest a 
general reader; and, it must be confessed, they 
convey a very inadequate conception of the va¬ 
riety of subjects, interests, emotions, shades of 
thought, and flashes of wit and humor which make 
these circulars a kind of moral kaleidoscope— 
ever changing, ever beautiful. By them, many 
families, wide asunder in locality, of independent 
and often antagonistic views, were bound together, 
year after year, in more than patriarchal unity. 


♦ JESUS, HIS PERSOItAIi APPEARANCE — PROM EIPE OF 
JESUS, THE CHKIST. 

No man will ever succeed in so reproducing an. 
age long past that it shall seem to the beholder 
as it did to those who lived in it. Even if one is 
in possession of all the facts, and has skill to draw 
a perfect picture, he cannot prevent our looking 
upon a past.age with modern eyes, and with feel¬ 
ings and associations that will put into the picture 
the coloring of our own time. But we can ap¬ 
proach the times and spirit of Roman life, or of 
life in Athens in the days of Socrates, far more 
readily and easily than we can the Jewish life in 
the time of Christ. He was of the Shemitic race; 
we are of the Japhetic. The orderliness of our 
thought, the regulated perceptions, the logical ar¬ 
rangements, the rigorous subordination of feeling 
to volition, the supremacy of reason over senti¬ 
ment and imagination, which characterize our 
day, make it almost impossible for us to be in 
full sympathy with people who had little genius 
for abstractions, and whose thought moved in 
such association with feeling and imagination 
that to the methodical man of the West much of 
Oriental literature which is most esteemed in its 
home seems like a glittering dream or a gorgeous 
fantasy. 

But the attempt to reproduce the person and 
mind of Jesus, aside from the transcendent ele¬ 
vation of the subject, meets with a serious obstacle 
223 


in our unconscious preconceptions. We cannot see 
him in Galilee, nor in Judaea, just as he was. We 
look back upon him through a blaze of light. The 
utmost care will not wholly prevent our beholding 
Jesus through the medium of subsequent history. 
It is not the Jesus who suffered in Palestine that 
we behold, but the Christ that has since filled the 
world with his name. It is difficult to put hack 
into the simple mechanic citizen Him whom ages 
have exalted to Divinity. Even if we could strain 
out the color of history, we could not stop the 
beatings of the heart, nor disenchant the imagi¬ 
nation, nor forget those personal struggles and 
deep experiences which have connected our lives 
in so strange a manner with his. We cannot lay 
aside our faith like a garment, nor change at will 
our yearning and affection for Christ, so as not to 
see him in the light of our own hearts. His very 
name is a love-name, and kindles in tender and 
grateful natures a kind of poetry of feeling. As 
at evening we see the sun through an atmosphere 
which the sun itself has filled with vapor, and by 
which its color and dimensions are changed to the 
eye, so we see in Jesus the qualities which he has 
inspired in us. 

Such a state of mind inclines one to devotion, 
rather than to philosophical accuracy. The ex¬ 
alted idea which we hold of Jesus, and our im¬ 
plicit and reverential view of his Divinity, still 
tend, as they have tended hitherto, to give an ideal 
color to his person and to his actjial appearance 
among men in the times in which he lived. It is 
unconsciously assumed that the inward Divinity 
manifested itself in his form and mien. We see 
him in imagination, not as they saw him who com- 
panied with him from the beginniiig, hut under 
the dazzling reflection of two thousand years of 
adoration. To men of his own times he was simply 
a citizen. He came to earth to be a man, and 
succeeded so perfectly that he seemed to his own 
age and to his followers to he only a man. That 
he was remarkable for purity and for power of an 
extraordinary kind, that he was a great prophet, 
and lived in the enjoyment of peculiar favor with 
God, and in the exercise of prerogatives not vouch¬ 
safed to mere men, was fully admitted; but until 
after his resurrection, none even of his disciples, 
and still less any in the circle beyond, seem to have 
held that view of his person which we are prone 
to form when in imagination we go back t© Pales¬ 
tine, carrying with us the ideas, the pictures, the 
worship, which long years of training have bred 
in ns. 

There is one conversation recorded which bears 
directly on this very point, namely, the impression 
which Jesus made upon his own time and country¬ 
men. It was near the end of his first year of 
ministry. He was in the neighborhood of Caesarea 
Philippi, north of Galilee, where .he had been en¬ 
gaged in wayside prayer with his disciples. By 
combining the narratives in the synoptic Gospels 
we have the following striking conversation. 

“Whom do men say that I, the Son of Man, an? 

And the disciples answered and said: “ Some say 
that thou art John the Baptist; but some say Eli¬ 
jah, and others say Jeremiah, or that one of the 
old prophets is risen again.” 

And Jesus saith unto them: “ But whom say ye 
that I am ? ” , 

Simon Peter answered and said unto him: ** Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

This, it is true, is an explicit avowal of the 
speaker’s belief that Jesus was the Messiah. But 
how imperfect the reigning expectation of even 
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the most intelligent Jews must bare been, in re¬ 
gard to that long-expected personage, need not be 
set forth. That the disciples themselves had but 
the most vaOTC and unsatisfying notion is shown, 
not alone by their whole career until after the 
Lord’s ascension, but by the instruction which 
Jesus proceeded to give them in immediate con¬ 
nection with this conversation. He began to make 
known to them what should befall him at Jerusa¬ 
lem, his sufferings, his death and resurrection; 
whereat Peter rebuked him, and was himself re¬ 
proved for the nnworthiness of his conceptions. 

There is absolutely nothing to determine the 
personal appearance of Jesus. Some ideas of bis 
bearing, and many of his habits, may be gathered 
from incidental elements recorded in the Gospels. 
But to his form, his height, the character of his 
face, or of any single feature of it, there is not 
the slightest allusion. Had Jesus lived in Greece, 
we should have had a very close portraiture of bis 
’person and countenance. Of the great men ot 
Greece — of Socrates, of Demosthenes, of Pericles, 
and of many others — we have more or less accu¬ 
rate details of personal appearance. Coins and 
statues reveal the features of the Roman contem¬ 
poraries of Jesus; but of Him, the one historic 
personage of whose form and face the whole world 
most desires some knowledge, there is not a trace 
or a hint. The disciples were neither literary nor 
artistic men. It is doubtful whether the genius 
of the race to which they belonged ever inclined 
them to personal Uescripi*oiia or delineations. 

The religion and the patriotism of the Greek 
incited him to fill his temples with statues of gods, 
and with the busts of heroes and of patriots. The 
Greek artist was scrupulously trained to the study 
of the human form, with special reference to its 
representation in art. But the Jew was forbidden 
to make any image or likeness or symbol of Di¬ 
vinity. The prohibition, though primarily con¬ 
fined to Deity, could not but affect the whole edu¬ 
cation in art; and it is not surprising that there 
was no Jewish art, — that paintings and statues 
were unknown,—that Solomon’s Temple was the 
single specimen of pure Jewish architecture of 
which there is any history. Probably even that 
was Phoenician, or, as some think, Persian. 

But when men have not formed the habit of 
representing external things from an artistic point 
of view, they do not observe them closely. We 
cannot, therefore, wonder that there is nothing 
which was at any time said by the common 
people, or by their teachers and rulers, and that 
nothing fell out upon his trial, among Roman 
spectators, and nothing in the subsequent history, 
which throws a ray of light upon the personal 
appearance of Jesus of Nazareth. 

We know not whether he was of moderate height 
or tall, whether his hair was dark or light, whether 
his eyes were blue, or gray, or piercing black. 
We have no hint of mouth or brow, of posture, 
gesture, or of those personal peculiarities which 
give to every man his individual look. All is 
blank, although four separate accounts of him 
were written within fifty years of his early life. 
He is to us a personal power without a form, a 
name of wonder without portraiture- It is true 
that there is a conventional head of Christ, which 
has come down to us through .the schools of art, 
but it is of no direct historic value. 

The early Fathers were divided in opinion, 
yhether our Lord had that dignity and beauty 
which became so exalted a person, or whether he 
was uncomely and insignificant in appearance. 


Both views appealed to the prophecies of the Old 
Testament respecting the Messiah: “Thou art 
fairer than the children of men; grace is poured 
into thy lips; therefore God hath blessed thee for¬ 
ever. Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, 0 most 
Mighty, with thy glory and thy majesty.” (Psalm 
xlv. 2, 8.) 

On the other hand: “Who hath believed our 
report? And to whom is the arm of the Lord re- 
vealed? For he shall grow up before him as a 
tender plant, and as a root out of a dry ground; 
he hath no form nor comeliness; and when we 
shall see him, there is no beauty that we should 
desire him.” (Isaiah liii. 1, 2.) 

As men adhered to the one or the other of these 
and like passages, they formed their theory of 
Christ’s personal appearance. During the perse¬ 
cutions of the second and third centuries, the poor 
and despised Christian found it pleasant to believe 
that his Master was, though very God, yet as in¬ 
significant outwardly, and as wretched, as the 
most vulgar of his disciples. But when Christi¬ 
anity began to triumph, and to hold the sceptre 
of government, it was very natural that its votaries 
should desire to give to its founder a more regal 
aspect. St. Jerome inveighed against the earlier 
view, contending that, had our Lord not carried 
a truly Divine countenance, his disciples would 
not implicitly have obeyed and followed him at 
his first call- It. was not far, probably, from the 
beginning of the fourth century that the famous 
letter was forged, purporting to have been written 
by Publius Lentulus, a friend of Pilate, and a 
contemporary of Jesus, of. which we shall soon 
speak. 

It is plain, from a comparison of passages, that 
his gentle and attractive manners, which made 
him accessible to the poor, the outcast, and the 
despised, were accompanied by an imperial man¬ 
ner which none ever presumed upon. Indeed, we 
have incidental mention of the awe which he in¬ 
spired, even in those who had the right to inti¬ 
mate familiarity. “And none of the disciples 
durst ask him, Who art thou ? knowing that it was 
the Lord.” All three of the synoptical Gospels 
mention the effect produced by his bearing and 
by his answers to vexatious questions. “And 
after that, they durst not ask him any question at 
all.” .... 

There is a poor kind of dignity, that never al¬ 
lows itself to be excited, that is guarded against 
all surprises, that restrains the expression of sud¬ 
den interest, that holds on its cold and careful way 
as if superior to the evanescent moods of common 
men. Such was not Christ’s dignity. No one 
seemed more a man among men in all the inflec¬ 
tions of human moods than did Jesus. With the 
utmost simplicity he suffered the events of life to 
throw their lights and shadows upon his soul. He 
was “grieved,” he was “angry,” he was “sur¬ 
prised,” he “marvelled.” In short, his soul 
moved through all the moods of human experi¬ 
ence ; and while he rose to sublime communion 
with God, he was also a man among men; while 
he rebuked self-indulgence and frivolity, he cheer¬ 
fully partook of innocent enjoyments; while he 
denounced the insincerity or burdensome teach¬ 
ings of the Pharisees, he did not separate himself 
from their society or from their social life, hut 
even accepted their hospitality, and his dinner dis¬ 
courses contain some of his most pungent teachings. 

We have purposely omitted those views of Christ 
which, through the unfolding process of his life 
and teaching, developed at length, in the Apostles’ 
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minds, to the full and clear rcTelation of Divinity. 
We have sketched him as he must have appeared 
during his ministry, when men were gazing upon 
him in wonder, thinking that he was **thar prophet,” 
or “Elijah,” or that Messiah “that should come.” 

We must not, then, take with us, in following 
out the life of Jesus, the conception of a formid¬ 
able being, terrible in holiness. We must clothe 
him in our imagination with traits that made little 
children run to him; that made mothers long to 
have him touch their babies; that won to him the 
poor and suffering; that made the rich and influ¬ 
ential throw wide open the doors of their houses 
to him; that brought around him a company of 
noble women, who travelled with him, attend^ to 
his wants, and supplied his necessities from their 
own wealth; that irresistibly attracted those other 
women, in whom vice had not yet destroyed all 
longing for a better life; that excited among the 
learned a vehement curiosity of disputation, while 
the unlettered declared that be spake as one having 
authority. He was the great Master of nature, 
observing its laws, laying all his plans in conso¬ 
nance with the fixed order of things even in his 
miracles; seeming to violate nature, only because 
he knew that nature is not only and alone that 
small circle which touches and includes physical 
matter, but a larger province, enclosing the great 
spiritual world, including God himself therein. 

^TEE SEPULCHRE IX THE OARDEN.* 

, , . 1, There is a sepulchre in every garden. 
We are all of us in this life seeking for beauty and 
seeking for joy, following the blind instincts of our 
nature, every one of which was made to point up 
to something higher than that which the present 
realizes. We are often, almost without aim, with¬ 
out any true guidance, seeking to plant this life 
so that it shall be to us what a garden is. And 
we seek out the fairest flowers, and will have none 
but the best fruits. Striving against the noxious 
weed, striving against the stingy soil, striving 
against the inequalities of the season, still these 
are our hope. Whatever may be our way of life, 
whatever may be the instrumentalities which we 
employ, that which we mean is Eden, It is this 
that they mean who seek the structures of power, 
and follow the leadings of ambition. This they 
mean who dig for golden treasures, not to see the 
shining of the gold, but to use it as a power for 
fashioning happiness. They who build a home 
and surround themselves with all the sweet en¬ 
joyments of social life are but planting a garden. 
The scholar has his garden. The statesman, too, 
has a fancied Eden with fruit and flower. The 
humble, and those that stand high, are all of them 
seeking to clothe the barren experiences of this 
world with buds that blossom, blossoms that shall 
bear fruit. No man sees the sepulchre among his 
flowers. There shall be no lurking corner for the 
tempter, overleaping the wall of their happiness, 
to hover around their fair paradise i There shall 
be nothing there that shall represent time, and 
decay, and wickedness, and sorrow 1 Man’s un¬ 
instructed idea of happiness in this life is that of 
a serene heaven without a cloud—a smooth earth 
without a furrow — a fair sward without a rock. 
It is the hope and expectation of men, the world 
over (and it makes no difference what their civili¬ 
zation is, what their culture, or what their teach¬ 
ing), that they shall plant their garden, and have 

♦From Semums i>y JGfenry Ward Edii^ lay Lyman 


flowers without thorns, summer without a winter, 
a garden without a rock, a rock without a sepul¬ 
chre! 

It makes very little difference that we see other 
men’s delusions. Nay, we stand upon the W’all of 
our particular experience, as upon the walls of a 
garden, to moralize upon the follies of other men. 
And when they have their hands pierced in pluck¬ 
ing their best fruits, when disappointments come 
to their plantings, we wonder that they should be 
so blind as to expect that this world could have 
joys without sorrows, or sunshine without storms. 
We carry instructions to them, and comfort them 
with the talk that this life is short and full of afflic¬ 
tion; we speak to them of the wreaths to be worn 
by those who bear sorrows; and yet we go as 
fondly and expect.ontly to our dream of hope as 
ever. Ah I it was the cradle of your neighbor 
that was left empty, and not your own I That fair 
blossom that was picked was plucked from the 
next household! You turn with even more than 
your wonted infatuation to your own cradle, to 
rejoice in its security. It shall never be desolate! 

The experience of every fresh nioumer is, “I 
knew that Death was in the world, but 1 nev^r 
thought that my beloved could die.” Every one 
that comes to the grave says, coming. never 
thought that I should bury my heart here.” 
Though from the beginning of the world it hath 
been so; though the ocean itself would be over¬ 
flowed if the drops of sorrow unexpected that have 
flowed should be gathered together and rolled into 
its deep places; though the life of man, without 
an exception, has been taken away in the midst 
of his expectations, and dashed with sorrow, yet 
no man learns the lesson taught by these facts, 
and every man lays out his paradise afresh, and 
runs the furrow of execution around about it, and 
marks out its alleys and beds, and plants flowers 
and fruits, and cultures them with a love that sees 
no change and expects no sorrow 1 

No man means to have anything in his paradise 
but flowers and fruits. If there is a rock in it, it 
is only a rock for shadow and coolness, or a rock 
for decoration and beauty. No man will have a 
garden with a sepulchre in it. Tour garden has 
no sepulchre in it. If you are young and fresh, 
if you are beginning life, you will hear this ser¬ 
mon as a poetic descant, as a tender, musing 
homily. In the opening out of your expectant 
wealth and life it is all garden-like, but no sep¬ 
ulchre is there! There is no open mouth of con¬ 
suming bankruptcies; there are no disappoint¬ 
ments, miscalculations, and blunders that bring 
you to the earth; there is no dismaying of ambi¬ 
tion— no thwarting or turning back of all-cn- 
compassing desires. There is fresh dew on the 
leaf, and rain at the root^ and in your mind a full 
expectation that your garden shall blossom as the 
rose. 

And thus men live as they have lived, every man 
making his life a garden planted; every man say¬ 
ing, -“ITowers! flowers! flowers! ” and when they 
Come, every man saying, “They shall abide; they 
shall blossom in an endless summer.” And we go 
round and round the secret place, the central 
place — we go round and round the point where 
in every man’s experience there is a sepulchre— 
and we heed it not, and will not know; it. 

2. But, in spite of all this care and painstaking, 
there is no garden in the world, let it be as beauti¬ 
ful as it may, that has not in the midst of it a 
sepulchre. When we sit over against it with un¬ 
taught hearts, we find out what we would not per- 
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ttiit ourselTcfl to kBOW in nil the earlier stages, 
though it was there all the time. Every one ot* us 
is traveling right toward the grave. I mean not 
the extreme of life; I mean not that common 
truth that every man is born to die; I include 
that; but I mean that every man has a sphere of 
life where there is a sepulchre in which ail that 
makes his life valuable to him while he yet lives 
in this world is liable to, be buried and hidden 
from his sight. There is no man that is sure of 
any thing except of dying and living again. e 
see on every side such revelations, such changes, 
such surprises, such unexpected happenings and 
events, that it is not mere poetical moralizing to 
say that no man is certain of any thing except 
death, to be succeeded by life. 

A plow is coming from the far end of a long 
field, and a daisy stands nodding, and lull of dew- 
dimples. That furrow is sure to strike the dai^y. 
It casta its shadow as gayly, and exbales its gentle 
breath as freely, and stands as simple, and radi¬ 
ant, and expectant as ever; and yet that crushing 
furrow, which is turning and turning others in 
its course, is drawing near, and in a moment it 
Whirls the heedless flower with sudden reversal 
under the sod I 

And as is the daisy, with no power of thought, 
so are ten thousand thinking, sentient flowers of 
life, blo6S<nning in places of peril and yet think¬ 
ing that no furrow of disaster is running in to¬ 
ward them—-that no iron plow of trouble is about 
to overturn them. Sometimes it dimly dawns 
upon ms, when we see other men’s mischiefs and 
wrongs, that we are in the same category with 
them, and that perhaps the storms which have 
overtaken them will overtake us also. Rut it is 
only for a moment, for we are artful to cover the 
ear and not listen to the voice that warns us of our 
danger. 

And so, although every man’s garden is planted 
without a sepulchre, yet every man’s garden has 
a sepulchre, and he stands near it, and ottentiinea 
lays his hand upon it, and is utterly ignorant of 
it. But it will open. No man will ever walk 
through this life and reverse the experience, “Man 
that is bom of a woman is of few days, and full 
of trouble.” It comes to us all; not to make us 
sad, as we shall see by-and-by, but to make us 
sober; not to make us sorry, but to make us wise; 
not to make us despondent, but by its darkness to 
refresh us, as the night refreshes the day ; not to 
impoverish us, but to enrich us as the plow enriches 
the field—to multiply our joy, as the seed is mul¬ 
tiplied a hundred-fold by planting. Our concep¬ 
tion of life is not divine, and our thought of gar¬ 
den-making is not inspired. Our earthly flowers 
are quickly planted, and they quickly bloom, and 
then they are gone; while God would plant those 
flowers which, by transplantation, shall live for¬ 
ever. 

S. When, then, our sorrow comes, when we are 
in the uninstructed surprise of our trouble, when 
W'e first discover this sepulchre in our garden, we 
sit, as these women sat, over against the sepul¬ 
chre, seeing, in our grief, nothing else but that. 
How strangely stupid is grief! How it neither 
learns nor knows, nor wishes to learn nor know ! 
Grief is like the stamping of invisible ink. Great 
and glorious things are written with it, but they 
do not come out till they are brought out. It is 
not until heat has been applied to it, or until some 
chemical substance has been laid upon it, that that 
which was invisible begins to come forth in letter, 
and sentence, and meaning. In the first instance 


■we see in life only death — we see in c'hange de¬ 
struction. When the sisters sat over against the 
door of the sepulchre, did they see the two thou¬ 
sand years that have passed triumphantly away ? 
Did they see any thing but this : “ Our Christ is 
gone t ” And yet your Christ and my Christ came 
from their loss ; myriad, myriad mourning hearts 
have had resurrection in the midst of their grief; 
and yet the sorrowful watchers looked at the seed- 
form of this result and saw nothing. "What they 
regarded as the end of life was the very prepara¬ 
tion for coronation ; for Christ was silent that he 
might live again in tenfold power. They saw it 
not. They looked on the rock, and it was rock. 
They looked upon the stone door, and it was the 
stone door that estopped all their hope and ex¬ 
pectation. They mourned, and wept, and went 
away, and came again, drawn by their hearts, to 
the sepulchre. Still it was a sepulchre, unpro- 
phetic, voiceless, lustreless. 

So with us. Every man sits over against the 
sepulchre in bis garden, in the first instance, and 
says, **It is grief; it is woe; it is immedicable 
trouble. I see no benefit in it. I will lake no 
comfort from it.” And yet, right in our deepest 
and worst mishaps, often and often, our Christ is 
lying, waiting for resurrection. Where our death 
seems to be, there our Saviour is. Where the end 
of hope is, there is the brightest beginning of 
fruition. Where the darkness is thickest, there 
the bright beaming light that never is to set is 
about to emerge. 

^ ROSE-CULT0RI5 — FROM NORWOOD, 

How happy are proud people! No. Rather 
how happy are people of pride! That does not 
hit it exactly. 

How fortunate are people with a sovereign self¬ 
esteem ! I appeal to every one who has ever felt 
the quality, whether pride or self-esteem. Either 
of them covers or describes that peculiar faculty 
which in-spires in men the sense of their own 
being, of personal worth, of eminent selfness — 
not necessarily selfishness. 

Why are they fortunate ? In such persons there 
is apt to be a central content. They are always 
consciously right. They always speak aright. 
Whatever they do is right. Whatever they own 
is of the best. Whatever submits itself to their 
protection is right. Righteousness is the very 
quality of their experience. Why should you 
reason with them? It is cruel and useless — cruel 
to disturb such profound self-satisfaction in a 
world not too much given to happiness: and use¬ 
less, because it is an instinct, not a conviction — 
an involuntary feeling, and not a deduction of 
reason. 

But not all of this tribe of self-esteem are so 
happy. All the worse for them. If this potent 
force allies itself with conscience, the possessor 
may as well make up his mind to be in bondage 
all his life. Then the sense of ownership and 
self-appropriation acts chiefly in the sphere of 
Duty. 

Agate Bissell could not be said to have pride of 
character so much as Pride of Duty. She saw 
every thing in the light of duty, and she measured 
duty by the high requisitions of an intense pride. 
Every one may see that she had business on hand 
for the rest of her life. Nothing was good that 
had not in it some relation to duty. There was 
no good in the beautiful, unless in some way allied 
to practical duty. Happiness, springing from 
duty, was not altogether to be condemned; yet it 
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must be watched, as likely to take the temper out 
of the cutting edge of duty. 

There was no member of Dr, Wentworth’s fam¬ 
ily that did not feel the pressure of honest Agate’s 
conscience, and respect it, too. It made no differ¬ 
ence that her good sense restrained her from med¬ 
dling with other people’s consciences. It is im¬ 
possible for an energetic nature to move about 
among men under the power of any great central 
faculty, and not electrify them. You may carry a 
torch for yourself, but cannot keep the light out 
of other people’s eyes. 

** Rose, have you put away your night-clothes? ” 

*‘Yes, ma’am.” 

“Are you sure you folded them up and laid 
them in their proper place ? ” 

A smile came over Rose’s fair face, for she re¬ 
collected that she had laid them on a chair and 
not under the pillow. 

“ Rose, it is just as easy to do things right as 
wrong. Go right up and place them as they 
ought to be, and then come down to your lesson.” 
For, Rose was already a proficient with the 
needle, and for an hour in the morning and one in 
the afternoon she was under Agate’s special in¬ 
struction in reading and writing. But on Satur¬ 
day the lessons were in the Scriptures and the 
Catechism. Rose, by nature, was one of the 
fortunate ones who obeyed those in command, and 
yet always had her own way. To suppress one 
tendency was only to open another. She was of 
a nature so full and vital, that her happiness 
seemed little checked because stopped in this or 
that direction. 

“ The dear child,” said Agate, one day, to Mrs. 
Polly Marble, “is so good that lam afraid she 
may not live. If she should die, I don’t think the 
Doctor would be good for much.” 

“ I don’t think you need take on ’bout, it. Agate,” 
said Mrs. Polly. “ Mebbe you’ll find enough 
human nator in her to suit you, afore you get 
through. I’ve seen just such children before. 
There’s Hotchkiss — till his boy was ten years 
old he was so good that his folks was afeered he 
wa’n’t long for this world. Ever since, tho’, they 
have felt easier, for if there ever was a critter 
that had his full share of total depraviiy, it is 
that Paul Hotchkiss. If he’s ever convavted, 
tho’, he’ll be a smart man, especially if he has it 
thorough.” 

“That may be true, Mrs. Marble. In this 
world it is not safe to trust appearances.” 

“That’s just what I say to my deacon. You 
know. Miss Agate, that there never was a kinder 
creetur nor a better man than he is, if it wa’n’t 
for that wicked levity. After all I’ve done for 
him, 1 don’t see that he’s got over it a mite. I 
tell him that nobody is sure, as long as he js livin’ 
in this world of temptation. When a man is safely 
in his coffin, then we may be comfortable—that 
is, if he had a hope.” 

“ I sometimes think,” said Agate, “that I should 
like Rose better, if she had a little more —► well, 
a little more nature: — some sparks flung off now 
and tiien makes you sure there’s fire, and that it 
is not all ashes.” 

“ Well, I really think I shouldn’t trouble my¬ 
self about that. You can’t tell by the way a bean 
comes up what sort of leaves it’s goin’ to have 
afterwards. Some children are like poke-weed. 
When it first comes up it’s just as good to bile as 
’sparagus. But in a few weeks it’s so strong it 
would drive ye out of the house if you was to put 


it in the pot. Kow, you know that the child is 
depraved. Everybody is, even ministers have it, 
tho’ I really don’t see but that grace has subdued 
it in Dr. Buell. Of course Rose is — and I 
shouldn’t worry a bit if I was you. It’ll come 
out in time.” 

“Mrs. Marble, if there’s any such thing as 
spoiling her, the Doctor will do it. He’s the 
strangest man that I ever heard of. Sometimes I 
think his hooks and his foreign learning have un¬ 
settled his religious belief. Would it not he dread¬ 
ful if he was unsound I I know Dr. Buell don’t 
think so. But you ought to hear him make fun 
of the Catechism! I have trouble enough with 
the children anyhow. The other Saturday morn¬ 
ing, after I had got through the questions, Dr. 
Wentworth called l^se. 

“ ‘ Rose, what do the apple-trees principally 
teach ? ’ 

“ Rose understands her father, and her face 
looked funny all over; but she turned to me as if 
she didn’t want to make fun of the Catechism: 

“‘Answer him, Rose,’ said I, ‘answer your 
father ? ’ 

“ And, do you believe it, she looked at him with 
her great, full eyes, and said: 

“ ‘ They make me think how beautiful God is t ’ 

“ The Doctor didn’t ask her any more questions, 
but went off with her in his arms down into the 
garden.” 

“ Well, Agate, you needn’t be discouraged. You 
know you have the promises. Besides, his wife 
is a precious woman ; and that’s in your favor.” 

“It would almost break my trust in God, if 
Rose shouldn’t do well. No — nothing will ever 
do that, I hope 1 But then you can’t have such a 
child by you for six or seven years, and not have 
your heart bound up in her. I can tell you, Mrs. 
Marble, there’s more dangerous idols than those 
made of wood and stone.” 

“A good deal worse I ‘Eyes have they, but 
they see not,’ saith the prophet. Now, them idols 
that have pretty eyes, and see out of them too, is 
a good deal more to be fear’d. I tell my boys eo, 
of en.” 

“ If any thing could spoil Rose, it would be the 
creatures the Doctor has ’round her. It seems to 
me as if he contrived to pick out the very worst 
folks, and let Rose run with them. There is that 
natural, Pete I 1 do believe Rose would go from 
me to him any day. The Doctor lets him carry 
her about the meadows, and woods, and down 
through the swamp, by half-days together.” 

“Well, I’d never consent to that. I’d like to 
see Pete Sawmill about roy house 1 He’d get a 
piece of my mind about the quickest I He don’t 
do her any good 1 ” 

“ The Doctor thinks Pete is a true child of Na¬ 
ture. He is not more’n half-witted anyhow. But 
the fellow is curious about knowin’ all sorts of 
things that are going on in the woods, especially 
if there is no use in them.” 

“ That’s what I tell the Deacon, ‘ Deacon Mar¬ 
ble,’ says I, ‘ if you would shove out of ye all your 
knowins that ain’t worth knowin’, and then fill up 
with sober matter, you would be a sight better 
deacon, and a better man.’ ” 

“ That’s much so with folks in general,” 

“Yes; folks’ heads is pretty much like their 
garrets, where all the rubbish and broken things 
they’ve no use for down stairs are stored away,” 

“ As if Pete were not enough. Tommy Taft is 
round with Rose, and Hiram Beers rides her out 
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every cbance he can get- There’s abont twenty 
people in this town that seems to think that they 
own Rose I ” 

Ko other person could be allowed to say thepo 
things but herself. Should a neighbor, or one 
whom she less confided in than Polly Marble, in¬ 
dulge in uiifavorable reflections. Agate would soon 
enable them to understand that they were med¬ 
dling with affairs that did not concern them. 

Kow and then, however, but with reserve, she 
intimated to Mrs. Wentworth her fears for Hose’s 
“bringing up;” for if there was one thing in 
this whole world which Agate had determined 
should come to pass, and had staked her life on it, 
it was that “Rose should grow up good and 
pious 

“Do see that child ! She’ll be stung to death, 
as sure as she’s alive. Rose, Rose, come away 
from those bees — come here this minute! I do 
believe that child is in league with all the animal 
creation. Nothing is afraid of her, and she is 
afraid of nothing. See her stepping up nearer 
and nearer to those hives! I shouhi have bad as 
many stings stuck into me by this time as a baked 
ha,m has cloves I She comes home with her pock¬ 
ets full of trash, and with vines hanging about 
her neek, and with her hands full of bugs and 
worms. Pve given up trying to manage her. It’s 
in her, and it will come out. If you stop her at 
one thing she just goes straight off to another. 
And she’s so good-natured and so quiet and sweet, 
that ytm never think it’s wilfulness, but she’s got 
her father’s will in her, if it is covered up. She 
knows what she’s about.” 

“Only y^erday I was sitting,” said her mother, 
** in the bow-window, just as twilight was coming 
on, with my sewing in my lap, it was getting too 
dark to see well, when Rose came marching in:— 
* Ma, I’ve got something for you! ’ * Bring it here, 
child,’ said I. And she emptied her apron into 
my lap, in a sober and satisfied way. Of all things 
in this world; it was a great toad, speckled, fat 
—ugh! I screamed and flounced it upon the 
floor- I was startled in good earnest, for if there 
is any thing disgustful, next to a snake, or a 
green worm, or a spider, it is a toad.” 

“ What did she do? ” 

“ Do ? She looked at me with surprise, —then 
demurely picked up the loathsome creature and 
walked out with it. I spoke so sharply that I 
was afraid I had hurt the poor child, and so I 
went out, and she was sitting on the offset laugh¬ 
ing all over, as if it was the merriest experience 
of all her life! ” 

Quite unconscious of these remarks, the object 
of them, a chubby child of six years old, was 
standing by the very edge of the shelf on which 
scores of hives were ranged. Bees were flying 
out with great activity, and coming in, swinging 
heavily down, with laden thighs. At first a few 
whirl^ around Rose as if to warn her off. But 
seeing at a glance who it was, and reporting the 
news to their companions, their excitement and 
curiosity subsided, and the child was suffered to 
go as near as she pleased and to do as she liked. 
Xf one lit on her hand, she suffered it to creep 
over it undisturbed. Sometimes an in-flying bee 
would get caught in her hair; she took no pains 
to help it out; she suffered them to go and come 
as they would. Sometimes she would gather flow¬ 
ers and bring them toward the hives, and watch 
the workers as they eagerly sought the honey. 

“ That child is the doctor’s own self in petti¬ 
coats,” said Agate BisselL “I believe the Doctor 


could stuff his pockets full of bees,” said his 
wife, “and they would be contented. But if I 
go near the bee-shed, the angry things fly at me 
as Rex does at a beggar- They know I am afraid 
of them- They dash at me with such a way, that 
I never wait to see what they mean to do, and so 
they chase me fairly out of that part of the gar¬ 
den.” 

“I wonder the Doctor will keep them; at any 
rate so many. There must be as many as fifty 
hives, and more coining on.” 

“Oh, it’s bis music. He would not hear a word 
against his bees. On bright days, that are still 
and warm, he lies down by the window yonder, on 
purpose to hear them hum and buzz. And, I con¬ 
fess, if I am only safe out of their reach, it is a 
pleasant sound. Though 1 do not want them to 
appropriate him, or make a hive out of his hat. 
Do you know he looked for it yesterday a half 
hour, and then found it among the bees? He says 
Bose carried it thither. I say Rose’s father did. 
But the Doctor, you know, likes pleasant sounds, 
as a kind of mental stimulus. The pleasure of 
music, he says, consists in the thoughts and feel¬ 
ings which it excites in us. I don’t knuw what 
bees can make him think of. But, if any thing 
troubles him he likes to get where be can hear 
the bees, and then he seems to grow quiet.” 

“That is better than to brace up with some 
things,” said Agate. 

“After that dreadful surgical case he came 
home looking like a dead man. His face was 
stern and ghastly. He couldn’t eat on that day 
before he operated, and trembled when he left 
the house like a leaf. But they say as soon as he 
took the knife his hand was firm and his body 
like steel. When he reached home I could not 
get him food quick enough—he almost cried for 
it, and was sharp and peevish, till he had eaten 
enough, which I thought he never could do, and 
then he went out by the window, where he could 
see the verbenas and the beds of petunia, and the 
rows of gladiolus, and lay down, and let the bees 
chant to him. I quite forgave the creatures their 
spite at me, when I saw how much comfort he 
took. After a while he fell asleep, and woke up in 
half an hour as fresh and merry as he always is.” 

*^ADVIC® TO A PRBSHMAir.—FROM NORWOOD. 

Dr. Wentworth, to whom Barton was much en¬ 
deared, went aside from his usual habit, and gave 
him some advice. 

“Barton, 1 am sure of your courses. X shall 
lose faith in human nature if you do not hold an 
honorable career. You are more likely to break 
down in health. You are too fierce in pursuit, 
desperate in tenacity; and yon have abont knowl¬ 
edge the same avaricionsness which one sees in 
men in matters of money — an insatiable greed of 
more, to which money is only like fuel to fire. Re¬ 
member, that much of knowledge is growth, not 
accumulation. The life that one is living in, is 
the book that men more need to know than any 
other. Never outrun health. A broken-down, 
scholar is like a razor without a handle. The 
finest edge on the best steel is beholden to the 
services of homely horn for ability to be useful 
Keep an account with your brain. Sleep, food, 
air, and exercise, are your best friends. Don’t 
cheat them, or cut their company. Don’t fall into 
the vulgar idea that the mind is a warehouse and 
education a process of stuffing it full of goods. 
D<m’t think your mind to be a pick-axe, either, 
with which a student delves like an Irishman 
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digging for ore. If you must have a figure, call 
it a sensitive plate, on which nature forms pic¬ 
tures. The more fine the surface and sensitive 
the quality, the truer and better will be the knowl¬ 
edge- Do not study for ideas alone, but train for 
condition. Get and keep a healthy brain. Keep 
it fine. Train it to sharp and accurate impres¬ 
sions. Give it lunge and vigor. Make it like a 
mirror, before nature, or a daguerrean plate ^ 
Barton, don't mope. Be a boy as long as you 
live. Laugh a good deal. Frolic every day. 
Keep up high spirits- A low toi.-e of mind is 
unhealthy. There’s food and medicine in nerve. 
Quantity and quality of nerve mark the distinc¬ 
tions between animals and between men, from the 
bottom of creation to the top. Now, Barton, if 
you come home with your cheeks sunken, and 
with your eyes staring out of a hollow pit, I will 
disown you. Good-bye, my dear fellow. God 
bless you,” said the doctor, at the same time 
taking Barton’s band in both of his, and giving 
him a cordial adieu, which Barton felt with grate¬ 
ful warmth at his heart for weeks after. 

HENRY WILSON. 

This energetic and successful statesman was 
born in Farmington, Hampshire, on tlie 

16th day of February, 1812, and is most em¬ 
phatically a self-made man. His parents being 
poor, he was early apprenticed to a neighboring 
farmer by the name of Knight, and his hand 
and heart were early brought to battle with 
hardship and adversity. Mr. "Wilson's educa¬ 
tional advantages were as limited as those of 
Abraham Lincoln; but, like him, he made 
amends for this in spending his evenings in 
poring over useful books. He most fortunately 
had access to the well-stored library of a sister 
of the late Judge Woodbury; and so we^II did 
he make use of it, that on reaching the age of 
one-and-twenty, he had read, and sometimes 
re-read, nearly a thousand volumes of English 
and American history, together with the then 
published numbers of the Worth American Re- 
'ci&m. On completing his minority, Mr. Wilson 
came to Boston, and thence to Natick, Massa¬ 
chusetts, where he began to work at making 
shoes, occupying every leisure moment, how¬ 
ever, in storing his retentive memory with the 
legislative history of the country, for even then 
“ coming events cast their shadows before.” In 
1888 he visited Washington, and observing there 
the sale of some slaves at auction, swore eternal 
hostility to the peculiar institution of the South. 
This is the whole secret of his political life, and 
to this every thought and word and deed of it 
have been most true. Oh retnmii% home, Mr. 
Wilson attended school some time in New 
Hampshire, where he studied rhetoric, mental 
philosophy, and Euclid; but his means becoming 
exhausted through the failure of a friend, he 
returned to Natick, taught a “winter school,” 
and then, in 1888, commenced the manufacture 
of shoes for the Southern market, in which 
business he continued for ten successive years. 

In 1840 he began his political career, as a 
public speaker in the Harrison campaign, during 
which he made more tlian sixty addresses, most 
of which were of telling effect against his oppo¬ 
nents. On his election to a seat in the Massa¬ 


chusetts Legislature, the same year, Mr. Wilson 
gave his attention at once to the rules of parlia¬ 
mentary practice, and to the questions before 
the House; and by unwearied devotion to busi¬ 
ness, soon came to stand in the front rank of the 
advocates of freedom and a liberal policy. Three 
years later, he was elected to the State Senate; 
and in the House, two years after, made one of 
the ablest speeches against slavery ever heard 
by that body. In 1848 he purchased the Bouton 
Repiiblican^ which he conducted with signal 
ability for twenty-seven months. The next 
year, 1849, he was made chairman of the Free- 
soil State Committee, and became the acknowl¬ 
edged leader of that party. He was speaker of 
the State Senate in 1850 and 1851; he was 
nominated for Congress and defeated in 1852; 
and in the ensuing year he was sent as a delegate, 
by the towns of Natick and Beylin, to the State 
Constitutional Convention, where he made about 
one hundred and fifty speeches, and -was absent 
from his seat but once—and that to attend the 
funeral of a friend—during the whole of the 
protracted session. In 1855, Mr. Wilson was 
elected to serve, during the unexpired terra of 
Edward Everett, as United States Senator; and 
in the summer and autumn of this year, he 
visited thirteen of the States, addressing many 
large audiences on the questions then at issue. 
The year following, he delivered his important 
Kansas speech, in the Senate, but made a higher 
record even in his admirable reply to a challenge 
from Preston S. Brooks, of South Carolina. 
Re-elected almost unanimously to the Senate in 
1859, he made, in March of that year, in answer 
to Mr. Hammond, his celebrated speech in de¬ 
fence of Northern labor, than which nothing 
more effective had been given on the subject 
since Webster’s masterly reply to Colonel Hayne. 
But though never idle, it was not until the 
opening of the great drama of the rebellion 
that Mr.' Wilson fairly began to set himself at 
work. He introduced the acts for the employ¬ 
ment of five hundred thousand volunteers; for 
the purchase of arms and ordnance; fur in¬ 
creasing the pay of privates, &c., &c. In view 
of his untiring industry and effective labor in 
this national crisis, Mr. Cameron said of him, in 
1862: “ No man, in my opinion, in the whole 
country, has done more to aid the War Depart¬ 
ment in preparing the mighty army now under 
arms.” Some idea of the care and responsibility 
of liis position may he inferred from the fact 
that as many as ten’thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-one military nominations came before 
him for decision during the war. In addition 
to his senatorial duties, he enlisted two thousand 
three hundred men in the autumn of 1861, 

. organized the Massachusetts Twenty-second 
Regiment, and, as its colonel, conducted it to 
Washington. But during these incessant labors, 
Mr. Wilson did not for a moment lose sight of 
the great question to which his political life had 
been consecrated. In 1861 he inti-odnced tlie 
bill for the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia; in 1862, the bill for the employ¬ 
ment of the colored soldiers; in 1864, the bill 
for paying them, and also that for freeing their 
wives and children. 
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In addition to a vast number of speeches, of 
which the most remarkable are Pentonalitiea 
and Aggremiom of Mr, Butler (18o^>) ; Defence 
of the RepuhUean Party (1856); Are WorHng- 
mert Blaise$f (1858); The Pacific Railroad 

S ; The Death of Slavery is Life of the 
a (1864), Mr. "Wilson has also made a 
valnable contribution to our literature in his 
History of the Anti-Slavery Measures of the 
Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth United States 
Congress (Boston, 1865, pp. 424), in which he 
presents a vivid sketch of the process of the 
various bills referring to slavery, from their 
introduction to the final issue—citing the ip- 
smima verha of the speakers, whether favoring 
or opposing them. In 1866 appeared Military 
Measures of the U. S. GongresSy a work on the legis¬ 
lation of Congress in respect to the army during 
the rebellion, which is a valuable record of the 
noble part our civil leaders bore in the mighty 
conflict we have just passed through. 

** Hon. Henry Wilson was re-elected to the 
United States Senate in 1865, and again, at the 
expiration of that term, in 1871. He took a 
prominent part in the discussions concerning 
the reconstruction of the Southern States, and 
advocated a generous yet decisive policy. “ Let 
loyal men alone assume control; let the freed- 
men be protected; let the governments be re¬ 
constructed on the basis of equal rights for every 
citizen, and loyalty to the Union.”* The sys¬ 
tem of peonage, or servitude for debt, in the 
territo^ of Hew Mexico, was abolished by his 
efforts in 1867; and that same year he instituted 
the Congressional Temperance Society at Wash¬ 
ington. For the latter act he was given a pub¬ 
lic reception at Tremont Temple by the citizens 
of Boston, April 15. Subsequently he made a 
tour through the South, speaking in the chief 
cities between Richmond and Hew Orleans. 
Through out the political campaigns of 1868 and 
1872, he also delivered many hundred addresses 
at the East and West. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. Wilson’s 
marriage was celebrated by his friends at 
Hatiek, October 27, 1865. A purse of four thou¬ 
sand dollars and many articles of silver were 
presented to his lady. Five years later his wife 
died, May 21, 1870. He spent the summer of 
1871 abroad, viewing the social and political 
institutions of the Continent. He received the 
nomination of the Republican party as Vice 
President of the United States in 1872, and was 
elected by a large m^*ority. 

The recent works of Mr. Wilson comprise: 
Testimonies of American Statesmen and Jurists 
to the Truths of Christianity^ an address to the 
.Young Men’s Christian Association at Hatiek, 
which was printed by tbe American Tract 
Society (Boston, 1867,24mo., 52 pages); History 
of the Reconstruction Measures of the Thirty- 
ninth and Fortieth Congresses^ 1865-8 (1868, 
12mo., 467 pages), an invaluable monograph of 
the political history of the United States; and 
History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power 
in America fvol. i- 1872 ; 8vo., 370 pages). The 

♦ The Life and Public Services of Bon, Beary Wilson, By 
Hon. Thomas Knssell, collector of the port of Boston, and 
Kev. Elias Nason, for many years the pastor of Mr. Wilson: nn 
Boston, 1872. * 


latter, which will doubtless constitute the 
crow’uing work of his life, has already w'on the 
rank of a standard authority, by its impartial 
spirit, thoroughness of detail, clearness of narra¬ 
tive, and inflexible honesty of purpose. The 
first volume treats of the growth and power of 
Slavery from its introduction into Virginia in 
1620, to the admission of Texas into the Union 
as a Slave State in 1845. Volume second, 
which is to follow speedily, will relate the 
ominous events and political struggles that con¬ 
vulsed the country till the outbreak of the civil 
war in 1861; while the third and concluding vol¬ 
ume will be devoted to that series of measures 
which overthrew Slavery, destroyed the Slave 
Power, and reconstructed the Union on the 
basis of freedom and equal rights to alL 

WILLIAM G. T. SHEBB 

Was born in Acton, Massachusetts, June 21, 
1820. He received his collegiate education at 
the University of Vermont, where he graduated 
in 1839. He then pursued a course of theolo¬ 
gical studies at Andover Seminary, graduating 
at that institution, in 1843 ; next became pastor 
of a congregation in Brandon, Vermont, and at 
the expiration of two years, in 1845, was ap¬ 
pointed Professor of Engifeh Literature in the 
University of Vermont. He held this situation 
for seven years, when he became Professor of 
Sacred Rhetoric in Auburn Theological Semin-, 
ary. At the end of two years he was appointed 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Andover 
Theological Seminary, and was so employed for 
eight years, when, in 1862, he was called to Hewr 
York, as associate minister with Dr. Spring, of 
the Presbyterian Brick Church. In 1864, he 
became Professor of Biblical Literature in the 
Union Theologies Seminary, in Hew York city. 

Besides contributing articles to the BihUo^ 
theca Sacra, and publishing various occasional 
discourses, Dr. Shedd has edited Coleridge’s 
works^ w’ith an introductory essay (Hew York, 
1853); Augustine's Confessions,^ with an intro¬ 
duction (Andover, 1860); translated from the 
German, Theremins^s Rhetoric (New York, 1850, 
and Andover, 1859), and Gueriche's Church 
History (Andover, 1857). He has also published 
a volume of Discourses and Fssays (second 
edition, Andover, 1862); Lectures upon the 
Philosophy of History,, which have also reached 
a second edition (Andover, 1862), and A His¬ 
tory of Christian Doctrine (2 vols., 8vo., 1864) 
— republished in Clarke’s Foreign Theological 
Library, Edinburgh. 

Of this, perhaps his most important work, 
an accomplished reviewer gives the following 
account: — 

“ In tbe introduction to these volumes, Pro¬ 
fessor Shedd presents a careful survey of the 
ground which he intends to traverse, marking 
out its boundaries and limitations, defining its 
exact position in regard to historical science in 
generi, and explaining the methods which he 
shall follow in the composition of his work. 
According to his preliminary statements, the 
history of Christian doctrine presents a very 
transparent and beautiful specimen of an 
historic evolution. The germ of the process 
is the dogmatic material contained in the Scrip- 
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tures of the Old and Kew Testaments, which set 
forth the entire rudimental substance of Chris¬ 
tian theology; but this body of doctrine was by 
no means fully comprehended by the thinking, 
speculative minds in the primitive Church. The 
scientitle comprehension of the essential faith is 
a gradual process; the expanded creed bursts 
out of the narrower, by natural methods of 
growth; each generation of believers contri¬ 
butes its share to the formation of the common 
creed; and hence dogmatic history describes 
the development of revealed truth, through the 
successive acts of the universal Church to under¬ 
stand its meaning, and to demonstrate its 
integral, harmonious, and consistent character, in 
opposition to critical suggestions and inquiries, 
and to the open assaults of scepticism. With 
this idea of history, the investigation possesses 
all the advantages that arise from the theory of 
organic connections, while it is protected from 
the naturalism which often infects this branch 
of inquirj in connection with the thoughts and 
judgment. Preserving the distinction between a 
creation and an evolution, the historical is 
called to do justice both to the supernatural 
and the natural elements of his subject—to the 
creative energy which is the cause of all 
existence, and to the finite development which 
is the condition of progress. In pursuance of 
these principles, Professor Shedd arranges his 
matter into several divisions: the first comprising 
the influence of philosophical systems upon the 
construction of Christian doctrine ; the second, 
embracing the history of apologies, or defences 
of Christianity; the third, devoted to the 
history of individual doctrine; the fourth, to 
the history of creeds; and the fifth, to bio¬ 
graphic history in relation to the history of 
doctrines. Without pretending to philosophical 
impartiality, or indifference to the various 
theories which he brings under review, Pro¬ 
fessor Shedd has accomplished his task with 
fairness, learning, and ability, and produced an 
instructive work, which will command the re¬ 
spect of scholars, however widely they may 
differ from his conclusions.”* 

** Besides editing the Gospel of Marie in the 
American edition of Lange'^s Commentaryy Dr. 
Shedd has, in recent years, prepared several 
other valuable contributions to theological Ht- 
eratnre. These works comprise: A Treatise 
on Homileties and Pastoral Theology (1867), 
which has passed through eight editions, and 
been republished in Edinburgh; and Sermom 
to the Matural Man, 1871. ^‘The purpose (of 
the latter) is psychological,” states its author. 
“I would, if possible, anatomize the natural 
heart. It is in vain to offer the Gospel unless 
the Law has been applied with clearness and 
cogency. At the present day, certainly, there 
is far less danger of erring in the direction of 
religious severity, fhan in the direction of re¬ 
ligious indulgence.” 

DAVID A. HARSHA. 

David Addison Harsha was bom in Argyle, 
Washington county, Kew York, September 15, 
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1827. After receiving a thorough classical 
education, his attention was turned to the study 
of theology ; but, in consequence of a chronic 
bronchial affection, he never entered the minis¬ 
try. He has passed the most of Jhis time, thus 
far, among the beautiful rural scenery of his 
native town, engaged in the quiet pursuits of 
literature. In 1851 he commenced authorship, by 
the publication of a small work entitled Thoughts 
on the Lore of Ok7*ist This was followed, in 
1852, by Christ and Graeijiedy and ImmanueVs 
Land, Two years afterwards he published 
Wanderings of a Pilgrim. In 1856, these reli¬ 
gious treatises were collected and published under 
the title of The Mearenly Tolcen^ a Gift-Boolc 
for Christians^ of which more than fifty thou¬ 
sand copies have been sold. In 1854, li's Lives of 
Eminent Orators and Statesmen was published 
by Mr. Scribner, Kew York, in an ootavo vol¬ 
ume. This work has been widely used, ^- 
pecialTy as a text-hook. In 1856, Mr. Harsha 
published, in a duodecimo volume, a sketch of 
the Life of Charles SumneVy with his great 
Speech on Kansas. This volume was hastily 
prepared and published a few months after the 
brutal assault on Mr. Sumner in the Senate 
chamber; eight thousand copies of the work 
were speedily sold. In 1857, was published, by 
Messrs. Derby & Jackson, the first volume of Mr. 
Harsha’s Library of Christian Authors, contain¬ 
ing The Life and Choice Worlcs of Lsaac WattSy P. 
D. The stereotype plates of this work have since 
passed into the hands of Messrs. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Oo., Philadelphia. The series is proposed 
to be continued to four volumes, to comprise the 
best works of eminent divines, from the period of 
Jeremy Taylor to Robert Hall, of the present 
century. In 1864, Mr. Harsha published another 
devotional work, The Star of Bethlekewby a Guide 
to the Samour (Chicago, 12mo, 528 pages), 
which, like its predecessors, has been well 
received by a large class of readers. A 
later work of Mr. Harsha is The Life of 
Philip DoddridgCy P.D.y with Lfotices of some 
of his ContemporarieSy and Specimens of his 
Style (12mo, Sheldon & Co., New York). 
This has been speedily followed by the Lwes 
of' Bunyan and Baxter^ in two volumes, uni¬ 
form with the Life of Doddridge. Mr. Harsha 
is also author of a Life of Rev. George White- 
fieldy with his Select Worhs (12mo); a Life 
of Rev. James H^reeyy with his Select Writings 
(12mo); a Life of Rm. Ahrakam Boothy with hu 
Select Worhs ; a Manual of English Sacred Litera-‘ 
tureyfrom the period of John KnoXy to the present 
time (12mo); and editor of Devotional Thoughts, 
selected from the hest Christian AuthorSy 
all of which are recent works. Mr. Harsha 
has also been engaged in writing a work on 
The Golden Age of English Literature ; or, the 
Life and Times of Joseph Addison ; besides, he is 
a regular correspondent of one or two leading 
republican newspapers, and a frequent contribu¬ 
tor to magazines, reviews^ &;c. 

FREDERIC DAN HUNTINGTON. 

The Rev. Dr. Huntington was horn in Hadley, 
Massachusetts, May 28, 1819. His father was a 
clergyman. The son was educated at Amherst 
I College, where he graduated with the first 
I honors of his class, in 1839, He then passed 
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three years at the Cambridge Divinity School, 
and on the completion of this course, in 1842, 
was ordained pastor of the South Congregational 
Church, Boston, a position in which lie remained 
till 1855, wh§n he was called to the chair of the 
newly founded Plummer Professorship of Chris' 
tian Morals, at Harvard College, and was made 
university preacher of that institution. 

In 1856, he published a volume entitled Ber- 
mom to the People^ which has passed through 
numerous editions. The tone of this series of 
discourses was at once philosophical and practi¬ 
cal, of an earnest, sympathetic, manly piety, 
calling for a deeper spirituality, '•‘to give vitality 
to our professions, energy to our efforts, sanctity 
to our faith, and unconquerable constancy to 
our will.”* 

During the four following years, the author’s 
theological views, which, at the time of his in¬ 
duction as Plummer Professor, had been nom¬ 
inally Unitarian, underwent so decided a change 
that, after the publication, in 1860, of a second 
series of sermons, twenty-five in number, 
marked by the same high characteristics as the 
former, entitled Ghrutian Believing and Lit- 
mg^ in which a belief in the doctrine of the 
Trinity was distinctly avowed, he felt cx>n- 
strained, from motives of honor, to resign his 
position in the college. His resignation, at first 
declined, was subsequently accepted, and he 
very soon received a call from Emanuel Church, 
a newly formed Episcop«al organization of Bos¬ 
ton- In September of the same year, 1859, he 
was ordained by Bishop Eastburn, and at once 
entered upon the duties of the pastoral office- 

Besides the two volumes of discourses already 
mentioned, Dr. Huntington .has published a 
course of eight lectures, delivered before the 
Graham Institute, of Brooklyn, in a volume 
entitled Human Society ; Its Providential Struc- 
twre^ Belatiom^ and Offices (New Y"ork, 1860); 
Home and College^ a public address delivered in 
the hall of the Massachusetts House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, in March, 1860, presenting the char¬ 
acteristic features of college experience, in 
reference to its perils and successes, with an 
earnest plea for the peculiar virtues of home 
training; and has written largely for the reli¬ 
gious periodicals, the Christian Hx-aminer^ the 
Christian Register^ the Monthly Religious Mag¬ 
azine and Indeperident Journal^ wliich he con¬ 
ducted for a time. He has also edited or written 
introductions for.various works, including seve¬ 
ral books of a religious character by the Rev. 
William Mountford, as “Martyria,” “Euthana- 
sy,” “ Christianity the Deliverance of the Soul 
and its Life;” Archbishop Whately’s ^^Chris¬ 
tian Moralsthe Rev. Edward Henry Bicker- 
steth’s “Rock of Ages, or Scriptural Testimony 
to the One Eternal Godhead of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;” with two 
selections of religious poetry, entitled Hymns 
of the Ages^ being selections from Lyra Caiho- 
lica^ Qermanica Apostolica^ and other sources, 
and Lyra Bomestica^ translated from the Psal¬ 
tery and Harp of 0. J, P. Spitta, by Richard 
Massie, with additional selections. He has also 
edited a volume, Religious and Moral Sentences, 
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culled from the Worlcsof ShaTcspeare, compared 
mith Sacred Passages from Holy Writ. 

In January, 1861, Dr. Huntington established, 
in association with the Rev. Dr. George M- 
Eandall, a magazine, at Boston, in the interest 
of the Protestant Episcopal Churcli, entitled 
The Church Monthly. Its object, as announced, 
is to represent the Church ‘riairly in its Scrip¬ 
tural authority. Evangelical faith, Catholic spirit, 
Apostolic order,, and earnest Missionary ac¬ 
tivity*” 

** Dr. Huntington edited in 1865 Hlim, or. 
Hymns of Holy Refreshment. ^ It was followed 
by two pamphlets: Two Ways in Religion, 1867; 
and Lessons for the Instruction of Children in 
the Divine Life, 1868. In 1872, he published a 
voltime entitled. Helps to a Holy Lent; and in. 
1873, a practical treatise, Steps to a Living Faith. 
In 1869 Dr. Huntington was consecrated Bishop 
of the diocese of Cfentral New York. 

JOHN N. NORTON. 

Rev. Dr. John N. Horton, of Yirginia de¬ 
scent, but born in the State of Hew York, 
graduated at Geneva College (now Hobart), in 
1842, when he delivered the Latin salutatory 
oration, and received the degree of A. B. 
After spending three years at the General Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, in Hew York City, he was 
ordained deacon, by Bishop De Lancey, in Trin¬ 
ity Church, Geneva, on the 20th of July, 1845. 
During a vacancy in the rectorship of this im¬ 
portant parish, Mr. Horton took charge of it 
for a short period, and, after serving as assistant 
minister of St. Luke’s Church, Rochester, for 
six months, he was called to the rectorship of 
the Church of the Ascension, Frankfort, Ken¬ 
tucky, in December, 1846—a post which he 
held until 1870, when he became Associate Rec¬ 
tor of Christ Church, Louisville. His first book, 
entitled Religion, as Seen through the Church, 
was published by Stanford & Swords, in Hew 
York, in 1845. and consisted of ten church stories, 
written from his twelfth to his sixteenth year. As 
it was issued anonymously, few know its author. 

His next work was The Boy who was Trained 
up to he a Clergyman, which appeared from the 
press of H. Hooker, in 1853. The first edition 
was sold in a few weeks, and the sixth edition 
(an enlarged and improved one) was in circu¬ 
lation in 1865. This book was followed by 
two others, in which the history was continued: 
Full Proof of the Ministry, published by Red- 
field, in 1855—now in its third edition—and 
Rockford Parish, from the press of Dana, in 
1857—now in its second edition. 

In 1856, the Church Book Society published 
Mr. Horton’s Life of Bishop White, the first of 
a long series of biographies, in which he has 
attempted to bring to the notice of “ the mil¬ 
lion,” the lives and characters of those great 
and good men who had before been known to 
comparatively few—because the world has had 
no time to spend in reading long-drawn aceoimts 
of all who deserve to be remembered. The 
idea was a new one, and the effort proved not 
unsuccessful. The lives of Bishops Griswold, 
Chase, Seabury, Hobart, Moore of Virginia, 
Dehon, Gadsden, Heber, Ravenscroft, Wain- 
wright^ Claggett, Croes, Heushaw, Bowen, 
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Bass, Stewart, Frovoost, Wilson of Calcutta, 
and Archbishop Cranmer, followed, in due 
order, from the same society; and also the lives 
of the pioneer missionaries, Phelps and JSTash ; 
and of General Washington, in which the re¬ 
ligious character of the Father of his Country” 
was portrayed.^ The Life of Washington has 
been widely circulated, not only among the 
young, but in the army. “ xVllerton Parish” was 
published by the Church Book Society, in 1864. 

In 1860, H. Hooker, of Philadelphia, published 
Mr. ]Srorton'’s Lectures o^th the Life of Dazid^ and, 
not long afterwards^ his Short Bermom. The 
last have just gone to a tenth edition (1873). 
The^ Life of Doctor Franhlin appeared in 1861, 
designed to vindicate the name of the patriot 
and philosopher from the charge of infidelity. 
In 1864, E. P. Dutton h Co. published Mr. 
iNTorton’s Life of Archbishop Laud^ in which he 
has endeavored to do simple justice to this 
unpopular and much abused prelate. A number 
of addresses and sermons, delivered on various 
occasions, have been published; but it is hardly 
necessary to enumerate them. In 1863, Mr. 
FTorton received the degree of D. D. from Ms 
Alma Mater. 

**The later works of this author are The Lay 
Deader^ and Ikery Sunday^ two volumes of ser¬ 
mons for the Christian Year; and Milh and" 
Honey^ a volume of sermons to children. 

SAMUEL MOSHEIM SCHMUCKER 

Was born at Fewmarket, Virginia, in 1828. 
His fatlier vras a Lutheran clergyman, who, in 
1826, was called to preside over the Theological 
Seminary of that denomination at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. His son received a liberal edu¬ 
cation at a college at that place, and at Wash¬ 
ington College, in the State, where he graduated 
in 1840. He then studied theology at the 
Gettysburg Seminary, was licensed to preach, 
and became pastor of a Lutheran church at ^ 
Lewistown, and subsequently at Germantown, i 
Pennsylvania. In 1848, he resigned the pulpit i 
for the bar, studied law in Philadelphia, and 
was admitted to practice in 1850. After several 
years in the profession, he developed a taste for 
literary labor, which he has steadily pursued. 
His publications, w^Mch are numerous, are 
chiefly in history and biography. He has writ¬ 
ten a History of the Court and Reign of Cath¬ 
erine LI., Empress of Russia; The Life and 
Reign of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia; 
The Life and Tim^ of Alexander Hamilton; 
also of Thomqs Jefferson; hves of Hmry Clay, 
Daniel Webst&r, and John G. Fremont, publish^ 
at intervals; Arctic Explorations and Discoveries 
in the Nineteenth Century ; A Life of Dr. E. K. 
Kane, and other Distinguished American Ex¬ 
plorers; A History of the Mormons, Religious, 
Social, and Political; A History of the Modem 
Jews; The Public and Private History of Napo¬ 
leon III., Emperor of the French ; The HisUry 
of the Four Georges, Kings of England. These j 
subjects have been well selected to suit the 
wants of the public, and the long list is proof 
of the favor with which they have been re¬ 
ceived. 


**Dr. Schmucker began A History of the 
Civil War in the United States; but he did not 
live to see the end of that contest. He died in 
Philadelphia, shortly after the issue of the first 
volume of his work^May 12, 1863. 

WILLIAM EEED DEANE 

Was horn Aupist 21, 1809, in Mansfield, Massa¬ 
chusetts, originally a part of the first purchase 
of Taunton. He was the son of Jacob Deane, Esq,, 
who died July 15, 1871. He was the seventh 
in descent from John Deane, who came firom 
Chard, near Taunton, in the County of Somer¬ 
set, England, about 1636, and, with others from 
that vicinity, settled at Cohannet, changing the 
Indian name to Taunton, in regard to their 
“dear native country.” The homestead upon 
which Mr. Deane was born has been the resi¬ 
dence of the family for several generations. 
Rev. Samuel Deane, his uncle, author of the 
History of Scituate, Massachusetts, who was pas¬ 
tor of the second parish in that town from his 
first settlement there till the time of his death, 
was also born on this old homesteadr 

Mr. Deane was in mercantile life, and was for 
many years of the firms of Cushing, White 
Co., and Deane, Bradstreet & Co., of Boston. 
For several years previous to 1855, he was the 
Boston correspondent of the Christian Inquirer, 
of New York, and an occasional writer in the 
Christian Register, and other periodicals in 
Boston and vicinity. He has published a Gme- 
alogical History of the Leonard Family, the 
Watson Family, and the Deane Family, the 
latter in connection with John Ward Dean. 
He was one of the earliest members of the New 
England Historic-Genealcgical Society, has held 
various offices in that society since its format 
tion, and was an occasional contributor to its 
Register. He died at Mansfield, Mass., June 16, 
1871, 

AMOET DWIGHT MATO. 

The Rev. A. D. Mayo was bom in Warwick, 
Maas., January 31, 1823. He was for a time a 
student at Amherst College, which he was com¬ 
pelled by ill health to leave before he had finish¬ 
ed the usual course of instruction. He subse¬ 
quently studied theology at Medford, Mass., 
under the personal direction of the late Dr. 
Hosea Ballou, the President of Tufts College. 
Mr. Mayo was ordained a preacher, in Boston,. 
July, 1846. .He then was established as pastor 
of The Independent Christian Society in Glouces- 
t^. Mass. There he continued eight years, tih 
1854^ when he removed to Cleveland, Ohio, where 
he remained for two years, in a similar pastoral 
charge. In January, he accepted a call to Al¬ 
bany, New York, as pastor of the Division Street 
Church at that place, and afterwards held a pas¬ 
torate in Cincinnati. 

• He has published several works, induding 
two volumes of • sermons, entitled, The Moral 
Argument for the Universal Sahation of Man- 
Mnd (1847), and Graces and Powers of the 
Christian Life (1852). Mr, Mayo married Miss 
Sar^ 0. Edgarton, alady of New Snglpd, great¬ 
ly esteemed for her intelligence and piety ; and 
after her early death, published, inP^B, a me- 
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morial volurae^ entitled, Memorm of Mp. S, 0. 
Mayo^ with Selettims from her Writings.^ In 
185S he married Miss Lucy C. Clarke, a sister 
of the well-known author, Grace Greenwood.^ 

In 1859, Mr. Mayo published a volume enti¬ 
tled, of the Capital; or.Citilization in 

New York In this ingenious work, which is 
written in a spirited, effective style, the author 
presents in a series of chapters his views on the 
chief influences at work in modern society, as 
the topics fire suggested ‘‘ by the institutions <>f 
the chief State in the Republic.’’ ‘^It is a sin 
cere endeavor,” he adds, in his preface, ** to aid 
the young men and women of our land in their 
attempt to realize a character that shall justify 
our profe^ions of republicanism, and to estab¬ 
lish a civilization which, in becoming national, 
shall illustrate every principle of a pure Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

Besides these volumes, Mr. Mayo has been a 
contributor to the UrdverealUt Quarterly Me- 
eiew ; has published various occasional sermons 
and addresses, and numerous articles, literary 
and religious, in the Ohw Warmer^ the Christian 
Inquirer y the Century^ Omeinnati Commercial^ 
etc. His later works have been chiefly educa- 
iaonal. 

In 1872 Dr. Mayo removed to Springfield, 
Mass., and he is now pastor of the Church of 
the Dnity in that city. 

WILLIAM BOUNSETIIXE ALGEE. 

Tlie Rev. William Rounseville Alger was born 
in 1828, in Freetown, Mass. He became a 
graduate of the Harvard Theological school in 
Cambridge in 1847, and settled the same year 
as minister of a Unitarian society at Roxbury, 
removing thence to a similar post in Boston, in 
1855. fie received the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts, from Harvard University, in 
1852. 

He published A Symlolic History of the 
Cross of Christy in an eighteen-nio volume, in 
Boston, in 1851. In 1856, he became widely 
known to the literary world by his work enti¬ 
tled The Poetry of the East This is a series 
of more than four hundred original metrical ver¬ 
sions of the thought, sentiment, and fancy of 
the East, derived from the materials presented 
in the records of the different Asiatic Societies 
and other English, Latin, and German sources. 
The volume is prefaced by a general essay, An 
Introduction to Oriental Poetry”—an interesting 
and elaborate dissertation, describing the char¬ 
acteristics of Sanscrit, Arabic, and Persian poet¬ 
ry, and presenting an account of all tbe chief 
translations hitherto made from those ancient 
tongues into French, German, and English. A 
new and enlai^ed edition of this book was pub¬ 
lished by the author in 1856. 

Mr. Alger’s chief work, the result of much 
study and painstaking, is, A Critical History of 
the Doctrines of a Fature Life^ with a Complete 
Bibliography of the Subject, In its patient 
thoroughness of research, and condensed and 
exhaustive arrangement of material, it may 
fairly be pronounced a monument of learned in¬ 
dustry. The bibliographical appendix contains 


descriptions of some five thousand puhTications, 
arranged in chronological order; and is, as nearly 
as possible, a perfect repertory of tbe literature 

of its great theme. . t ^ i 

Mr Alo-er lias also edited, with an Introduction 
(Boston, "l858), Sticdies of Christianity; op 
Timely Thoughts for Religious Thinkers, by the 
T?Ai»tr Jornpis Martineau, 


^ Mr. Alger published in 1867; The Friendr- 
ships of Women; also, The Solitudes of Nature 
and of Man; or. The Loneliness of Human Life, 
dedicated to Rev. James Martineau. The lat¬ 
ter contained an* entertaining and exhaustive 
section on the ‘‘Morals of Solitude,” besides 
scholarly sketches of lonely characters, from 
Confucius and Demosthenes to Byron and 
Thoreau. These were followed by a volume of 
Prayers Offered in the Massachmetts House of 
Representatices during the Session ofiS^S; and 
by two pamphlets in 1870: End of the World, 
and the Day of Judgment; The Sword, the Pen, 
and the Pulpit: A tribute to Charles Dickens, 
Mr. Alger has in preparation a life^ of the late 
Edwin Forrest, the eminent tragedian. 


JOSIAH GILBERT HOLLAETD. 

Dr. Holland was born in Belchertown, Mass., 
July 24, 1819. He commenced life as a physi- 
*cian, but, after a short experience of practice, re¬ 
moved to Vicksburg, Miss., where he remained 
a year, filling the position of Superintendent of 
Public Schools. In May, 1849, lie became asso¬ 
ciate editor of the Springfield Republican, Un¬ 
der his guidance this daily paper attained a high 
position of influence throughout New England 
and the country at large. In 1855, Dr. Holland 
published, at Springfield, a History of Western 
Massachusetts, in two 12mo volumes. TJiis was 
followed, in 1857, by The Bay-Path, a Tale of 
New England Colonial Life (12mo, pp. 418), 
written “ with the belief that the early colonial 
life of New England, though cramped in its 
creeds, rigid in its governmental policy, formal 
in its society, and homely in its details, was 
neither without its romantic aspects nor its he¬ 
roes, in high and humble position, with whose 
full hearts, independent wills, and manly strug¬ 
gles, the largest spirit of this age may fully sym¬ 
pathize.” 

Bitter Sweet, first published by the author in 
1858, and since in numerous illustrated and oth¬ 
er editions, is a poem of New England life. It 
is, for the most part, in blank verse, of a sonce- 
what rugged character. The book opens with 
a picture of a wild November storm, raging 
around a country homestead. The horrors of 
tlie night are however alleviated by the bright 
firelight glowing through the windows of the 
“old red farm-house,” and we have pleasant 
glimpses of some of its inmates, as they look out 
from the ruddy background to watch and spec¬ 
ulate on the elemental strife. We are soon in¬ 
troduced within, where the old patriarch Israel 
has gathered his sons and daughters, with their 
children, to the Thanksgiving festival. The 
chief characters are sketched and named in a 
few lines. The key-note of the coming argu¬ 
ment is given in two “Sopgs/’ introduced in a 
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prelude. The composition now assumes a dra¬ 
matic form: Ruth, the young daughter of the 
ancient house, is troubled with doubts respect¬ 
ing the existence of evil. David sets forth the 
need of discipline to strengthen character, and 
nerve the soul for the execution of high pur¬ 
poses, and Ruth is gradually convinced. A 
‘‘First Episode” follows—a scene between David 
and Ruth in the farm-house cellar, whither they 
have descended in quest of cider and apples. 

Sixteen barrels of cider 

Ripening all in a row ” 

suggest pleasant pictures of the orchard and the 
mill. Ruth describes and David moralizes, in a 
pleasant, quaint octosyllabic measure. From 
the cider, mey pass to the brine-cashs and the 
potato-bin; and the contents of these are in like 
manner eulogized and moralized. We have next 
a “Second Movement,” in a quiet room of the old 
house, to wdiich Grace and Mary have retired to 
pnt the baby to sleep. This accomj)lished, by a 
pleasant lullaby, the two indulge in mutual con¬ 
fidences. Grace confesses to doubts of the phi¬ 
losophic David, whom she suspects to have neg¬ 
lected her for the blandishments of a “strange 
woman.” Mary’s story is longer. She, years 
ago, has married a man w^bo turns out a drunken 
reprobate, and after a long course of ill treat¬ 
ment and ill influences, which taint to some ex¬ 
tent the yielding mind of the wife, deserts her 
by going off in a balloon witli a courtesan on a 
Fourth of July afternoon. Mary has to take the 
usual city lodgings and needlework, which seem 
the unfailing fate of oppressed womanhood in 
American stories. She is here visited by a gen¬ 
tleman in quest of embroidery, whom she wick¬ 
edly endeavors to fascinate. He resists man¬ 
fully, but her wiles are overpowering, when a 
sudden recollection of the old teachings of the 
farm-house home return, and save the pair. ISText 
follows a livelier scene of boys and girls at play, 
and a new rhymed version of Bine-Beard for 
their benefit. In the “ Third Movement,” a way¬ 
farer is described feebly contending with the 
storm without. He is brought in, and, after 
careful treatment, revives. He is recognized by 
Mary as her husband, now penitent, but dying 
from a recent shock of delirium tremens. In a 
conversation with him, she reveals the name of 
her benefactor, who turns out to be the moral¬ 
izing David. This of course produces an hum¬ 
ble apology from the haughty Grace, and ends 
the story. The “keeping” of the whole, inci¬ 
dents and description, with the scene and char¬ 
acters, is admirable, and gives the book a place in 
the select company of really indigenous Ameri¬ 
can productions- 

In 1860, Dr. Holland published his novel, 
“Miss Gilbert’s Career.” Miss Gilbert is the 
only daughter of Dr, Gilbert, a bustling village 
physician, who has transmitted an energetic 
temperament to his offspring. The young lady’s 
ambition takes the usual form, and she produces a 
novel. Her father tries the New York pub¬ 
lishers, and has his patience, and finally his 
pocket, sorely tried in return. He guarantees 
the bills, and the book appears. 

Miss Gilbert’s book has merits, but they do 
not overbalance its fatal crudities. Ill success 


gives her the first great lesson of life. Successive 
experiences gradually teach lier that her “ca¬ 
reer” is blit an idealized selfishness. Success 
itself—for, after the publication of a more mature 
w’ork, this is achieved to the fullest extent—is 
found unsatisfactory. The feted authoress re¬ 
tires from city soirees to her quiet home to find, 
in care for the sick, and ministration to the 
genialities of the household, and of course at 
last in a lover, the happiness individual success 
could not afibrd. A woollen factory plays an 
important part in the story. A second heroine 
emerges from its dirty recesses to become the 
friend and counsellor of all parties. She turns 
out to be the daughter of a rich man who has 
relused his consent to her union with his clerk. 
The young lady breaks off with father and lover, 
neither of whom hear from her until her retreat 
is disclosed by a knavish youth employed at the 
mill. The father comes to the village in search 
of the daughter, who has in the mean time be¬ 
come the village schoolmistress. Foiled in his 
attempts to see her, he is so overcome by rage 
that be falls in a fit. Nursed through his dan¬ 
gerous illness by his daughter, he relents; the 
lover is sent for, and the pair made happy. 

The character of the coarse and avaricious 
owner of the mill is powerfully draw'n. His 
houseliold, consisting of a vulgar wife, and a 
daughter educated at a boarding-school up to 
the point of despising the plain ways of her pa¬ 
rents who have spoiled her, forms an equally 
repulsive and tnithful picture. The humorous 
characters of the book are true to American vil¬ 
lage life, and are well sustained. 

TitcomV$ LetterB to Young People^ Single and. 
Married (12raa, pp. 251), were first published 
in 1858, dedicated to the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, and designed in an easy, familiar way, 
to benefit the persons to whom they • were ad¬ 
dressed, by practical suggestions on subjects of 
daily Yife and experience. Eminently successM 
in its manner and adaptation to the wants of the 
country, the book has in a few' years passed to a 
^tieth edition. Gold Foil ffammered from 
^Popular Prorerhe^ issued the following year 
(12mo, pp. 358), has a -wider scope in its treat¬ 
ment of social subjects, but is of the same gen¬ 
eral character as the preceding, with which may 
also be classed Letters to the Joneses (1863, 
12mo, pp. 347); Lessons in Life^ a Series of 
Familiar Essays (1861, 12mo, pp. 344), and 
Plain Talk on Familia/r Sul^ects (1865, 12mo, 
pp. 360). 

**In 1865, Dr. Holland prepared a Life of 
Abraham Lincoln^ wliich speedily attained a 
circulation of eighty thousand copies. Three 
years later, he visited Europe with his wife and 
children—two daughters and a young son— 
spending two years in England and on the Con¬ 
tinent. 

In conjunction with the firm of Charles 
Scribner Oo. and Mr. Roswell Smith, he 
established Scribmr'^s Monthly in 187l>, and 
became its editor-in-chief. Under Ms man¬ 
agement, that magazine has had a pure and 
high-toned character from the start, and has 
proved a financial success. In its monthly 
“Topics of the Time,” he has handled the 
leading questions of the day in a series of 
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earnest and thonghtM essays, which have de¬ 
served and received much attention, even from 
that portion of the public which had not inter¬ 
ested itself in his poetry and tiction. 

Arthur Bonnicmtle^ a novel whose hero is 
conducted from boyhood to manhood through 
a series of incidents and experiences which ex¬ 
hibit the life of an American boy, was begun in 
the number for November, 1872. Arthur is a 
country-born boy, who is soon brought under 
the intluence of peculiar advantages and temp¬ 
tations, being lifted from an humble position to 
a higher sphere by a hand that may drop him 
at any moment This unusual fortune gives a 
dramatic color to his boyhood; and yet each 
scene in his career has the naturalness of a 
study from life. Arthur’s school-days, Ms col¬ 
lie life and his religions experiences are shown 
in a thoroughly sound and healthy fashion. He 
is not made a saint, or even the regulation good 
boy of our literature, but a human being moved 
by motives and impulses. 

Dr. Holland has recently published three vol¬ 
umes of poetry. Kathrina: Her Life and 
Mine: In a Poem^ a narrative of a life struggle 
and the fruits of its experience, appeared in 
1867, and has passed its fftieth edition. Its 
hero is led through the phases of childhood, 
youth, love, reflection, labor, and despair, to the 
consummation, whereby his impetuous daring 
spirit is chastened and subdued to pray, “■ Thy 
v^l he done 1 ” In The Marble Prophecy and 
Otker Peerm^ 1872, the introductory and longest 
poem, with its seeming moral in this Christian 
age, was suggested by the Laocbon, as it stands 
in the Vatican at Rome. Garnered Sheatea^ a 
complete collection of his poetical works, was 
issu^ in 1878. Among the “ vigorous and tnne- 
fnl” minor pieces, On the Righ% Albert Purer''a- 
Studio^ Where shall the Baby"'a Dimple Be? 
Heart of the War^ Old Clock of Prague^ Worda^ 
Mireka^ and Gradatim are especially pleasing. 

As a lecturer, Dr. Holland has long had a 
wide popularity in the North and West He 
became a member of the Board of Education of 
New York city in the fall of 1872. His election 
to its presidency followed, thus placing him at 
the head of the common-school system of the 
cit;f, while he also held the chairmanship of the 
Board of Trustees of the College of the City of 
New York. Owing to the absorbing character 
of his literary duties, he declined a re-appoint- 
ment to the former in April, 1873. 

^LAOCSOW — FROM THE MARBLE PROPHECT, 

. • . Laocoon! thou great embodiment 
Of human life and human history! 

Thou record of the past, thou prophecy 
Of the sad future, thou majestic voice, 

Pealing along the ages from old time I 
Thou wail of agonized humanity! 

There lives no thought in marble like to thee I 
Thou hast no kindred in the Vatican, 

But standest separate among the dreams 
Of old mythologies— alone—alone 1 
The beautiful Apollo at thy side 
Is but a marble dream, and dreams are all 
The gods and goddesses and fauns and fates 
That populate these wondrous halls; but thou, 
Standing among them, liftest up thyself 
In majesty of meaning, till they sink. 


Far from the sight, no more significant 
Than the poor toys of children. For thou art 
A voice from out the world's experience, 

Speaking of all the generations past 
To all the generations yet to come 
Of the long struggle, the sublime despair, 

The wild and weary agony of man i 

Ay, Adam and his offspring, in the toils 
Of the twin serpents Sin and Safiering, 

Tbou dost impersonate; and as I gaze 
Upon the twining monsters that enfold 
In unrelaxing, unrelenting coils. 

Thy awful energies, and plant their fangs 
Beep in thy quivering flesh, while still thy might 
In fierce convulsion foils the fateful wrench 
That would destroy thee, I am overwhelmed 
With a strange sympathy of kindred pain. 

And see through gathering tears the tragedy. 

The curse and conflict of a ruined race. • 

Those Rhodian sculptors were gigantic men, 
Whose inspirations came from other source 
Than their religion, though they chose to speak 
Through its familiar language, — men who saw 
And, seeing quite divinely, felt how weak 
To cure the world’s great woe were all the powers 
Whose reign their age acknowledged. So they 
sat— 

The immortal three — and pondered long and well 
What one great work should speak the truth for 
them, — 

What one great work should rise and testify 
That they had found the topmost fact of life. 
Above the reach of all philosophies 
And all religions — every scheme of naan 
To placate or dethrone. That fact they found, 
And moulded into form. The silly priest 
Whose desecrations of the altar stirred 
The vengeance of his God, and summoned forth 
The wreathed gorgous of the slimy deep 
To crush him and his children, was the word 
By which they spoke to their own age aud race, 
That listened and applauded, knowing not 
That high above the small significance 
They apprehended, rose the grand intent 
That mourned their doom and breathed a world’s 
despair. 

** GRADATIM. 

Heaven is not reached at a single hound, 

But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 

I count this thing to be grandly true 

That a noble deed is a step toward God, — 
Lifting the soul from the common clod 
To a purer air and a broader view. 

We rise by the things that are under feet; 

By what -we have mastered of good and gain; 

By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 

And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet. 

We hope, we aspire, we resolve, we trust, 

When the morning calls us to life and light, 

But our hearts grow weary, and ere the night 
Our lives are trailing the sordid dust. 

We hope, we resolve, we aspire, we pray, 

Aud we think that we mount the air on wings 
Beyond the recall of sensual things, 

While our feet still cling to the heavy clay. 

Wings for the angels, but feet for men I 
We may borrow the wings to find the way — 
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We may hope, and resolve, and aspire, and pray; 
But our feet must rise, or we fall again. 

Only in dreams is a ladder thrown 

From the weary earth to the sapphire walls; 
But the dreams depart and the vision falls. 
And the sleeper wakes on his pillow of stone. 

Heaven is not reached at a single bound; 

But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies. 

And we mount to its summit round by round. 

WHERE SHALL THE BABV'S DIKPLE BE? 

Over the cradle the mother hung, 

Softly croonin?r a slumber song; 

And these were the simple words sHe sung 
All the evening long: 

Cheek or chin, or knuckle or knee, 

Where shall the baby’s dimple be? 

Where shall the angel’s finger rest 
When he comes down to the baby’s nest? 

Where shall the angel’s touch remain 
When he awakens my babe again?” 

Still as she bent and sang so low 
A murmur into her music broke : 

And she paused to hear, for she could but know 
The baby’s angel spoke. 

“Cheek or chin, or knuckle or knee. 

Where shall the baby’s dimple be ? 

W^here shall my finger fall and rest 
When I come down to the baby's nest? 

Where shall my finger’s touch remain 
When I awaken your babe again ?” 

•Silent the mother sat, and dwelt 
Long in the sweet delay of choice; 

And then by her baby’s side she knelt^ 

And sang wiih pleasant voice; 

“Not on the limb, 0 angel dear! 

For the charm with its youth will disappear; 

Not on the cheek shall the dimple be. 

For the harboring smile will fade and flee; 

But touch thou the chin with an impress deep. 
And my baby the angel’s seal shall keep.” 

^ALBERT DURER’S STUDIO. 

In the house of Albert Durer 
Still is seen the studio 
Where the pretty Nurembergers 
(Cheeks of rose and necks of snow) 

Sat to have their portraits painted. 

Thrice a hundred years ago. 

Still is seen the little loop-hole 
Where Frau Durer’s jealous care 
Watched the artist at his labor. 

And the sitter in her chair. 

To observe each word and motion 
That should pass between Hie pair. 

Handsome, hapless Albert Burer 
Was as circumspect and true 
As the most correct of husbands. 

When the dear delightful shrew 
Had him, and his sweet companions, 

Every moment under view. 

But I trow that Albert Durer 
Had within his heart a spot 
Where he sat, and painted pictures 
That gave beauty to his lot, 

And the sharp, intrusive vision 
Of Frau Durer entered not. 


Ah! if brains and hearts had loop-hol^ 

And Frau Durer could have seen 
All the pictures that his fancy 
Hung upon their walls within. 

How minute had been her watching. 

Ami how good he would have been I 

^^OH THE RIGHT. 

On the Righi Kulm we stood, 

Lovely Floribel and I, 

While the morning’s crimson flood 
Streamed along the eastern sky. 

Reddened every mountain peak 
Into rose, from twilight dun; 

But the blush upon her cheek 
Was not lighted by the sun! 

On the'Righi Kulm we sat, , 

Lovely Floribel and I, 

Plucking blue-bells for her hat 

From a mound that blossomed nigh. 

“We are near to heaven,” she sighed, 

While her raven lashes fell. 

“Nearer,” softly I replied, 

“ Than the mountain’s height may tell.” 

Down the Right’s side we sped, 

Lovely Floribel and I, 

But her morning blush had fled, 

And the blue-bells all were dry. 

Of the height the dream was born; 

Of the lower air it died; 

And the passion of the morn 
Flagged and fell at eventide. 

From the breast of blue Lucerne, 

Lovely Floribel and I 
Saw the hand of s-unset burn 
On the Righi Kulm, and die. 

And we wondered, gazing thus. 

If our dream would still remain 
On the height, and wait for us 
Tin we climb to heaven again I 

^ IHPAHTILB EDUCATION—PROM HISS GILBERT'S CAREEB. 

The procession now reached the church, and 
moved up the broad aisle. There was brisk cheer¬ 
ing through the house, and waving of handker¬ 
chiefs, ancT fluttering of fans, aS the little creatures 
mounted the stage — a place to which they had 
become accustomed by several visits for rehearsal. 
The limited orchestra (already alluded to) had 
intended to receive the procession with appropri¬ 
ate musical demonstrations, but the confusion 
quite confounded them, and they shrank from the 
attempt. 

Order was at last secured. Some of the little 
boys had been set down very hard, as if it were 
difficult to make them sit still unless they were 
flattened. Others were pulled out from among 
the girls, and made to exchange seats with girls 
who had inadvertently strayed oflT with the hoys. 
All were perched upon benches too high for them, 
and the row of pantalets in front looked very much 
as if they were hung upon a clothes-line. 

Then Dr. Gilbert came forward, and, rapping 
upon the stage three times with his cane, called 
the assembly to order. They had gathered, he‘ 
said, to witness one of the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics and proudest triumphs of modem civil¬ 
ization. It had been supposed that the time of 
children less than five years old must necessarily 
be wasted in play — that the golden moments of 
infancy must be forever lost. That time was past 
As the result of madera improvement, and among 
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the achieTemcnts of modern progress, it had ap¬ 
peared that even the youngest minds were capable 
of receiving ideas, and that education may actually 
be begun at the maternal breast, pursued in the 
cradle, and forwarded in the nursery to a point 
beyond the power of imagination at present to 
conceive. It was in these first years of life that 
there had been a great waste of time. He saw 
children before him, in the audience, older than 
any upon the stage, who had no knowledge of 
arithmetic and geography — children, the most 
of whom had never heard the word astronomy 
pronounced. While these precious little ones had 
been improving their time, there were those be¬ 
fore him whom he had seen engaged in fishing, 
others in playing at ball, and others still, little 
girls, doing nothing, but amusing themselves with 
their dolls I He had but a word to add- There 
were others who would address them before the 
close of the exercises. He offered the exhibition 
as a demonstration of the feasibleness of infant 
instruction. He trusted he offered it in a humble 
spirit; but he felt that he was justified in point- 
'\ng to it as an effectual condemnation of those 
parents who had denied to their infants the privi¬ 
lege of attending the school. 

Administering this delicate rap upon the 
knuckles of such parents as had chosen to take 
charge of their own “infants,” the doctor turned 
to Rev. Mr. Wilton, and invited him to lead the 
audience in prayer. Like many prayers offered 
to the Omniscient, on occasions like this, the prayer 
of Mr. Wilton conveyeil a great deal of informa¬ 
tion pertinent to the occasion, to the Being whom 
he addressed, and, incidentally of course, to the 
congregation. 

It was now Miss Gilbert’s oflBce to engage the 
audience; and her little troop of infantry was put 
through its evolutions and exercises, to the as¬ 
tonishment and delight of all beholders. They 
sang songs; they repeated long passages of poetry 
in concert; they went through the multiplication 
table to the tune of Yankee Doodle; they answered 
with the shrill, sing-song voice of parrots all sorts 
of questions in geography; they recited passages 
of Scripture; they gave an account of the crea¬ 
tion of the world and of the American Revolution; 
they told the story of the birth of Christ, and 
spelled words of six syllables; they added, they 
multiplied, they subtracted, they divided; they 
told what hemisphere, what continent, what coun¬ 
try, what state, what county, what town, they 
lived in; they repeated the names of the Presi¬ 
dents of the United States and the Governors of 
the Commonwealth ; they acted a little drama of 
Moses in the Bulrushes; and they did many other 
things, till, all through the audience, astonishment 
grew into delight, and delight grew into rapture. 

“Most astonishing!” exclaimed Rev.Dr. Bloomer. 

“Very remarkable!” responded Rev. Jonas 
Sliter. 

“ Perfectly—ah—^beats every thing I ever saw!” 
said Rev. J. Desilver Newman, very flush of en¬ 
thusiasm and very short of adverbs. 

Dr. Gilbert calmly surveyed his triumph, or 
turned from one to another of the pastors upon 
the stage, as some new and surprising develop¬ 
ment of juvenile acquisition was exhibited, with 
a nod of the head and a smile which indicated 
that he was indeed a little surprised himself. He 
had never been so proud of his daughter as then. 
Rev. J. Desilver Newman was also receiving pow¬ 
erful impressions with regard to the same young 
woman. In fact, he had gone so far as to wonder 


how .much money Dr. Gilbert might be worth; 
hut then, he had gone as far as this with a hun¬ 
dred other young women, and come back safe. 

The musicians, who had been kept pretty closely 
at work accompanying the children in their songs, 
moved back their chairs at a hint from Miss Gil¬ 
bert, and took a position behind the pulpit. There 
was a general moving of benches and making ready 
for the closing scene and the crowning glory of 
the exhibition — a representation of the solar sys¬ 
tem on green baize, by bodies that revolved on two 
legs. 

The mystery of the chalk planetarium was 
solved. Out of a chaos of frocks and juvenile 
breeches. Miss Gilbert proceeded to evoke the 
order of a sidereal system. 

“The Sun will take his place,” said Miss Gil¬ 
bert; and immediately the red-headed boy, who 
bore the banner of “ The Crampton Light Infan- 
I try,” stepped to the centre of the planetarium, 

I with a huge ball in his hand, mounted upon the 
end of a tall stick. Taking his stand upon the 
chalk sun, and elevating the sphere above a head 
that would have answered the purpose of a sun 
quite as well, be set it whirling on its axis; and 
thus came the centre of the system into location 
and into office. 

“Mercury!” said Miss Gilbert; and out came 
a smart little chap with a smaller ball m his hand, 
and began walking obediently around the chalk 
circle next the sun. 

“Venus!” and sweet little Venus rose out of 
the waves of muslin tossing on the side of the 
stage, and took the next circle. 

“Earth and her Satellite!” called forth a boy 
* and a girl, the latter playing moon to the boy’s 
earth, revolving around him as he revolved around 
the sun, and with great astronomical propriety 
making faces at him. 

Mars was called for, and it must be acknowl¬ 
edged that the red planet was very pale and very 
weary-looking. 

“Jupiter and his Satellites!” and the boy Ju¬ 
piter walked upon the charming circle with a 
charming circle of little girls revolving around 
him. 

So Saturn with its seven moons, and Georgium 
Sidus, otherwise Herschel, otherwise Uranus, with 
its six attendant orbs, took their places on the 
verge of the system, and slowly, very slowly, 
moved around the common centre. But there was 
one orbit still unfilled, and that was a very eccen¬ 
tric one. It was not all described upon the green 
baize carpet, hut left it, and retired behind the 
pulpit and was lost. 

The system was in motion, and, watching every 
revolving body in it, stood the system’s queen, in¬ 
dicating by her finger that Uranus should go 
slower, or Mercury faster, and striving to keep 
order among the subjects of her realm. The music 
meantime grew dreamy and soft, in an attempt to 
suggest what is called “ the music of the spheres,” 
if any reader happens to know what kind of 
music that is. Heavenly little bodies indeed they 
were, and it is not wonderful that many eyes mois¬ 
tened with sensibility as they mingled so gracefully 
and so harmoniously upon the plane of vision. 

Still the eccentric orb was without an occupant, 
and no name was called. At last, a pair, of large 
dark eyes appeared from behind the pulpit, and 
behind the eyes a head of golden hair, and be¬ 
hind the head a wreath of floating, golden curls. 
This was the unbidden comet, advancing slowly 
toward the Sun, almost creeping at first, then grad- 
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nally increasing his velocity, intent on coming in 
collision with no other orb, smiling not, seeing 
nothing of the audience before him, and yet ab¬ 
sorbing the attention of every eye in the house. 
The doctor’s eyes beam with unwonted interest. 
Miss Gilbert forgets Mars and Venus, and looks 
only at the comet. At last, the comet darts around 
its perihelion, and the golden curls are turned to 
the audience in full retreat toward the unknown 
region of space behind the pulpit from whence it 
had proceeded. 

The house rang with cheers, and the doctor was 
prouder than before; for this was his little son 
Fred, the bearer of the banner with the long in¬ 
scription, Miss Gilbert’s darling brother, and the 
brightest ornament of the Crampton Light In¬ 
fantry. 

Miss Gilbert clapped her hands three times, and 
her system dissolved — returned to its original ele¬ 
ments— and stepping forward to her father, she 
announced that her exhibition was closed. 

Rev. Dr. Bloomer was then informed that there 
was an opportunity for remarks. He rose, and 
addressed the assembly with much apparent emo¬ 
tion. “ We have seen strange things to-day,” said 
Rev. Dr. Bloomer. “ W’e have seen a millennial 
banner waving in Crampton, and a millennial ex¬ 
hibition within the walls of the Crampton church. 
There shall be no more hence — you will observe 
that I say hence, not thence — an infant of days, 
for the children of Crampton shall die a hundred 
years old.” 

Dr. Bloomer said that he did not feel authorized 
to speak for others, but he felt that he had learned 
much from the exhibition. He felt that he should 
go away from it a wiser man, with new apprehen¬ 
sions of the powers of the human soul, and the 
preciousness of time. The hour was coming, he 
doubted not, in the progress of the race, when 
knowledge would be so simplified, and the modes 
of imparting it would became so well a<iapted to 
the young mind, that the child of five would begin 
his process of education where the fathers left off 
theirs. These little ones had already taught him 
many things, and God would perfect bis own praise 
out of the mouths of babes and sucklings. 

Then turning to Miss Gilbert, he thanked her 
for himself, and assumed to thank her on behalf 
of the audience, for the great gratification she had 
given him and them, and for the example of use¬ 
fulness and industry she had set those of her own 
sex and age in the community. “ Young woman,” 
said Rev. Dr. Bloomer, with an emphasis that 
brought the tears to Miss Gilbert’s eyes, “you 
have a career before you. May God bless you in 
it!” 

Then Rev. Jonas Sliter rose to make only “ a few 
little remarks,” as he modestly characterized them. 
He bad been particularly struck with the other 
banner; and, while his Brother Bloomer was dis¬ 
posed to take the millennial view of the subject, he 
was inclined to the military. These children were 
undertaking the battle of life early. They bad 
enlisted under a captain who had already led them 
to a victory prouder than any ever achieved by a 
Caesar or a Napoleon — an American Joan of Arc, 
whose career of usefulness, if she should keep her 
sword bright, and her escutcheon untarnished, 
would far surpass in glory that of the world-re¬ 
nowned heroine whose name he had mentioned. 
Heaven forbid that he should flatter any one. He 
despised a flatterer; but he felt that he was honor¬ 
ing Caesar and Napoleon and Joan of Arc in their 
graves by mentioning their names in connection 
225 


with such achievements as he had witnessed on 
that occasion. 

It is true that Rev. Jonas Sliter rather mixed 
things, in his more ambitious rhetorical flourishes, 
on all occasions: but the langunge sounded well, 
and, being accompanied with appropriately mag¬ 
nificent action, it was accustomed to bring down 
the house. It did not fail before the Crampton 
audience; but the rounding of his period left him 
vacant. Standing back, as if to wait for the sub¬ 
sidence of the applause, his mind retired behind 
his glasses, and tlirust out its antennae in every 
direction to feel for his theme, but he could not 
find it. 

In his desperation he turned, at last, to the 
children, and said in his blandest tones: “Little 
children, can you tell me who Caesar and Napoleon 
and Joan of Arc were‘^” 

“ Caesar is the name of my dog,” responded the 
little golden-haired comet. 

“ Napoleon is the name of my dog,” cried Mars. 

There was an awful pause— a suppressed titter 
— when precious little Venus, in a shrill voice, 
with an exceedingly knowing look in her face, said 
that “Joan of Arc was the name of the dog that 
Noah saved from the flood!” 

What wonder that Crampton roared with laugh¬ 
ter? What wonder that Rev. Dr. Bloomer shook 
with powerful convulsions? What w’onder that 
Mrs. Bloomer and Mrs. Wilton nudged each other ? 
Wiiat wonder that Dr. Gilbert and Miss Fanny 
Gilbert bit their lips with mingled vexation and 
mirth? W’hat wonder that Rev. Jonas Sliter grew 
red in the face ? 

But llev. Jonas Sliter was up. The sole ques¬ 
tion with him was how to sit down. What should 
he say? He waited until the laughter had sub¬ 
sided, and then he told the children they had not 
got to that yet, but their excellent teacher would 
doubtless tell them all about it the next term. 

“The next term!” The speaker bad found a 
theme; for he deemed it his duty to “improve” 
all occasions of public speech for giving religions 
instruction. From the next term of school, he 
easily went over to the next term of existence, 
and told the Crampton Light Infantry that, in or¬ 
der to make that a happy term, they must all be¬ 
come Soldiers of the Cross, and fight valiantly the 
battles of the church militant. Then Rev. Jonas 
Sliter generously declared that he w-ould occupy 
the time no longer, but would “make way for 
others.” 

Rev. J. Desilver Newman rose, and came for¬ 
ward. He was very red in the face and very 
shaky in the knees. He regretted that he was 
left without a banner, there having been but two 
in the procession, and those having been appro¬ 
priated by the gentleman who had preceded him. 
He took it as a hint that he should say but little, 
and he should say but little. The children were 
tired, and were eager for their refreshments. He 
would not detain them. He owed it to himself, 
however, to say, that no man could be mere sen¬ 
sible than he of the splendor of the achievements 
of these children, and of their accomplished in¬ 
structress. Though he had no children himself, 
he was interested in the rising generation, and 
was a convert to infant schools. He should have 
one organized immediately in Littleton on Ms ar¬ 
rival home. He would further gratify his sense 
of justice by saying that he fully agreed with the 
gentleman who had preceded him, in the opinion 
that the young lady who had shown such remark¬ 
able ability in training and instructing these chil- 
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dren, liad tlie power of achieving a great career. 

Mr. Newman sat down, having said a great deal 
in'>re than he expected to when he rose. Half a 
doien had fallen asleep upon their benches. Two 
or tnree had begun to cry. The remainder were 
tired and in confusion. Rev. Mr. Wilton, a quiet, 
sensible man, had intended to say something, but, 
seeing the condition of things, came forward and 
pronounced a benediction upun the audience, and 
the exhibition was at a close. 

Of the gorging of fruits and sweetmeats that 
followed in the grove back of Dr. Gilbert’s house, 
nothing needs to be said. As evening came on, 
the throng separated, and the little ones went cross 
and very weary to their homes. 

The ministers and their wives, the minister with¬ 
out a wife, and the doctor and bis daughter, took 
tea quietly at the parsonage after all was over, and 
one by one, the clerical wagons, still very badly 
balanced, were driven out of the village. 

Miss Gilbert had commenced her career. 

TIMOTHY rARRAE, 

Son of Hon. Timothy Farrar, LL.D., of NTew 
Hampshire, graduated at Dartmouth College, 
1807, studied law with Daniel Webster, at 
Portsmouth, H. H., and was his law partner 
there from 1818 till Mr. Webster moved to 
Bo^n, in 181 d. He was Secretary, Treasurer, 
and'librarian of Dartmouth College, from 1822 
to 1826; and, with Judges Butler and Liver¬ 
more, was on the bench of the Court of Com¬ 
mon Pleas, in New Hampshire, from 1824 to 1833. 
He now resides in elegant leisure in Dorchester, 
near Boston. He published, in 1819, the Dart¬ 
mouth College Case, which contains the only re¬ 
port of the great argument of Jeremiah Mason, 
—perhaps his greatest, and the only one ever 
drawn up and reported in full. The formal case, 
in the form of a special verdict, was drawn by Mr. 
Farrar, as counsel. Among his contributions to 
periodical literature were the “ Review of the 
Dred Scot Oase,^’ in 1857, and the Trial of the 
Constitution,” 1863, in the Korth American 
Bedim ; articles on the “adequacj of the Con¬ 
stitution,” ‘‘State rights,” and “Power of Con¬ 
gress over the Territories,” in the Bew England¬ 
er^ 1862—most of which were published sepa¬ 
rately. From 1853 to 1858 he was Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society. 

**Mr. Farrar published his chief work in 
1867: Manual of the Constitution of the United 
States of America (8vo., 532 pages). It was at 
once accepted as a standard anthority, and 
reached its third edition in 1872. “ The forma¬ 

tion and establishment of the American Union,” 
states its preface, as the key-note of the trea¬ 
tise, “constituted the origin and result, the 
cause and the eifect, the beginning and the end, 
of the American Revolution. By that Revolu¬ 
tion, the British Empire was divided into two 
(not fourteen) independent nations. ... At no 
period of our history has the trial of our insti¬ 
tutions, and their adai)tation to expand with 
the augmented demands of a great increase, 
been so thoroughly tested, and so cautiously 
and intelligently accepted, as during the late 
civil war, which can hardly yet be considered 


at an end.” In the respect of thorough appli¬ 
cability to the political questions of the day, 
this work ditiers from any prior exposition of 
the Constitution. 

His alma mater conferred on Mr. Farrar the 
degree of LL. D. in 1867. 

UICHAR]:) COE. 

Richard Coe, the author of several volumes of 
occasional poems, turning chietiy upon themes 
of the atfections and domestic life, was horn in 
Philadelphia, February 13, 1820. His father 
was a supercargo, and sailed several times round 
the world, making his principal voyages to Can¬ 
ton and Calcutta. The care of the son’s educa¬ 
tion devolved upon the mother, by whom he was 
brought up with a view to professional life. 
Tiie youth, however, preferred entering into 
mercantile employments, and has purMied a busi¬ 
ness career. Mr. Coe’s publications are a first 
volume of Poems^ in 1850; followed by a book 
cA Poems and Stories for Children, in 1853, and a 
third volume of Poems, published in 1862. The 
poems in this last-mentioned volume are classi¬ 
fied under the several heads, “Bible Pictures,” 
"‘Voices of Home,” “Lyrics of Love,” “Songs 
for the Times,” &;c. They are written with 
ease and simplicity, and characterized by the 
truest tenderness. He died April 5, 1873. 

THOMAS BOTIir EI^GLISH 

Was born at Philadelphia, June 29, 1819, of a 
Quaker family, which came to America before 
William Penn, and settled in what is now Bur¬ 
lington County, New Jersey. The subject of 
this notice "was early engaged in literary occu¬ 
pations, writing for the leading PJiiladelphia 
papers as far back as 1836. In 1839 he received 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, from the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania. After a short practice, 
he commenced the study of law, and was called 
to the bar in 1842. About 1843 he wrote for 
the New York Mirror the song of “ Ben Bolt,” 
which obtained considerable popularity. After¬ 
wards, a partisan lyric, entitled “ The Gallows- 
goers,” a vigorous, but coarse invective against 
the punishment of hanging, attracted attention; 
and, during the agitation of the death-penalty 
question in the Northern States, from 1845 to 
1850, was much quoted and declaimed, as well 
as reprinted by hundreds of thousands of copies. 
In 1855 a collection of Dr. English’s poems was 
printed in New York, but the edition was sup¬ 
pressed. 

In 1844 Dr. English made his residence in New 
York, and edited a daily paper; and, in the fol¬ 
lowing year, commenced the publication of The 
Arhtidean —a literary magazine, which lived 
through only a single volume. In 1848 he edited 
a humorous periodical of the school of Punch, 
entitled the Johii PonTcey —a publication which 
was conducted with much ability. In the same 
year he wrote, in conjunction with Mr. G. G. 
Foster, a work on the French Revolution of that 
time. Shortly after this, Dr. English removed 
to Virginia, where, with some intermissions, he 
continued to reside until 1856. There he pro- 
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daced “the Logan Grazier’^ and other poerns 
descriptive of life and character in that region. 
After the last-mentioned year he came to the 
North, and has since resided in New Jersey, in 
the vicinity of the City of "Vew York, engaged 
in the practice of his j)rofession as a })hysician, 
and employing his leisure in writing for the 
leading magazines and journals. His most no¬ 
ticeable recent productions are a series of na¬ 
tional ballads, illustrating the Instory of the 
country, which have appeared h\ Harper"a Maga- 
zine. They are inostly simple narratives, in 
which an attempt is made, in easy, sometimes 
I)eculiar metre, to tell the story of a battle or 
noted event, with a close attention to detail and 
the characteristics of the time and place wliere 
the scene is laid. Of these we may enume¬ 
rate: “•The Battle of Bennington,” “The Battle 
of New Orleans,” “The Battle of Cowpens,” 
“The Death of Walter Butler,” “The Fight at 
Lexington, Sullivan’s Island.” 

Dr. Englisl> has written numerous dramas, 
mostly anonymously, several of which still keep 
possession of the stage. The only one which 
has been printed is entitled “The Mormons.” 
These plays owe their success more to spriglit- 
liness of dialogue, diversity of character, and 
the author's knowledge of stage effect, than to 
novelty of subject or construction of plot. Of 
other acknowledged writings of Dr.. English, we 
may mention Walter Woolfe^ a novel; a satirical 
political novel, entitled “1844;” Ambrose 
Fecit; or^ The Poet and the Painter^ 1867. 

JAMES PARTON. 

Mr. Parton, a resident of New York, is a 
native of England. He was born at Canterbury, 
February 9, 1822. Brought to the United States 
when he was but five years old, he received his 
education at New York and its vicinity, chiefly 
at a school at White Plains, in Westchester 
County. He was for seven years a teacher, when 
he became known as a ^writer by his editorial 
employment in the columns of t\\QEome Journal 
at New Y'ork. His first published W’ork, which 
appeared in 1855, was The Life of Horace Gree¬ 
ley^ Editor of the HewYorh TrUbune^ a remark¬ 
able book of contemporary biography, noticeable 
for its extraordinary research, the minuteness of 
its statements, its j)icturesque incidents, and a 
certain dashing enthusiasm. It is a curious and 
interesting contribution to the history of Ame¬ 
rican journalism- The work was eminently suc¬ 
cessful ; and, gaining the author a name with the 
trade, he was next employed on a compilation ; 
The Humorous Poetry of the English Lamguage— 
a spirited selection which was received with 
favor. This work appeared in 1857, and was 
followed in 1859 by the Life and Times of Aaron 
Burr. In this book the author, a hearty ad¬ 
mirer of the brilliant qualities of Buit, attempts 
a vindication of his character from the whole¬ 
sale reproaches cast upon him—a task which 
was not to be undertaken without exciting hos¬ 
tile criticism. 

The Life of Burr led the way to another, ex¬ 
tended biographical undertaking in the Life of 
Andrew Jackson^ which was published, in 1860, 
in three volumes octavo. The critical j udgments 


which have been passed upon this work ac¬ 
knowledge its unfailing spirit, its industrious re¬ 
search, and its air of candor and impartiality in 
handling the perplexing facts of the hero’s ca¬ 
reer. The accounts of Jackson by previous 
vrriters had been somewhat meagre, and gener¬ 
ally didactic in their exposition of military and 
political aifairs. Mr. Parton, with unwearied 
industry, sought out the details of the story in 
the newspaper and other original memorials of 
the times. He sifted interests and contra¬ 
dictory testimony; he visited localities, and 
made the acquaintance of living witnesses who 
were intimate with his subject. The Catalogue 
Paisonnee of authorities prefixed to liis work 
shows the extraordinary fidelity of liis investi¬ 
gations. The style is easy and flowing, warmly 



colored without extravagance, carrying the 
reader with pleasure through nearly two thou¬ 
sand pages, filled with striking incidents and 
events. 

Mr. Parton published in 1864 A Life of B&nn 
gamin J^anhlin (2 volsw 8vo.), in which he 
displays his accustomed skill, industry, love of 
anecdote, and perception of character; and also 
a memoir of the career of General Benjamin F. 
Butler in Louisiana. 

** The recent writings of Mr. Parton, whose 
enthusiasm of spirit, thoroughness of research, 
and vividness of narration appear unflagging, 
are devoted to his specialty of biographic 
studies, except when a piquant aspect of social 
or political life has captured his pen. An outline 
of his chief motive in authorship, and of the 
chance beginning of his literary career, is thus 
fetched in a private letter, now in print: * 

“ From early in life I have wondered why such 
men as Dickens and Thacker«^ should choose to ex- 
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pend themselves upon fiction, when they could find 
tame stories to tell so much more interesting,* and I 
often used to say, * Some day a man will come along 
who will create a new branch of the fine arts — 
Biography.^ But it never crossed my mind that 
I should attempt anything of the kind, for I knew 
very well that, to make a real and vivid biography, 
would require an amount and minuteness of in¬ 
vestigation which could never be repaid in money, 
nor done without money. One day, while 1 was 
employed on the Home Journal^ I dined at a res¬ 
taurant with the Mason Brothers, publishers, and 
the conversation fell upon books. I happened to 
say, * What an interesting story could be made out 
of the life of Horace Greeley, if a person could 
only get at the facts.’ One of them said: ^Why 
don’t you do it V I replied that it would require 
an expensive journey and a year of labor, and I 
could not afford it. A few days after, they offered 
to advance the money requisite; and so the book 
was done. In Kew Hampshire and Vermont 1 
went from house to house, making inquiries. 
The book sold thirty thousand copies, and yielded 
me $2(XK) above the cost of producing. Upon 
that most insufficient capital 1 had the temerity 
to set up in business as a book-maker.” 

A more detailed narrative of his literary life 
is given by himself, in a prefatory article to 
TtiumpTis of Enterprise^ Ingenuity^ and Public 
Spirit^ published in 1871, which also contains a 
senes of forty-five articles on such subjects of 
interest as the History of the Sewing Machine, 
the Invention of Circulating Libraries, the Dis¬ 
covery of the Island of Madeira, etc. 

Mr. Parton’s later works have generally made 
their first appearance in print as detached con¬ 
tributions to the Korth American Review, At¬ 
lantic Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, and the Kew 
York Ledger. Gathered into book foim, these 
constitute some seven volumes: Manual for the 
Instruction of ^‘‘Eingsf Railroad and Political^ 
and Eow Nem Yorh City is Governed^ 1866. 
Famom Americans of Recent Times^ 1867, which 
included able, if not always strictly impartial, 
sketches of Clay, W'ebster, Calhoun, Stephen 
Girard, James Gordon Bennett, Charles Good¬ 
year, Henry Ward Beecher, Commodore Van¬ 
derbilt, Theodosia Burr, and John Jacob Astor. 
jSmoMng and Prinking: Including^ Does it Pay 
to jSmoke, by an Old Smoker? Will the Coming 
Man Prink Wine? Inebriate Asylums^ and a 
Visit to One, 1868. After a painstaking exam¬ 
ination, embracing its physical and scientific 
phases, this author arrived at the conclusion 
that the only use of alcohol in modem life 
is, that ‘4t enables ns to violate the laws of 
nature without immediate suffering and speedy 
destruction.” The Peop le^s Book of Biography; 
or, Short Lires of the Most Interesting Persons 
of all Ages and Countries, a scries of some 
eighty sketches, 1868; The Danish Islands: Are 
We Bound in Manor to Pay for Them, 1869. 
Topics of the Time, 1871, a volume partly given 
to masterly depicting some of the minor w*eak- 
nesses of administrative life at Washington, 
under the headings of Uncle Sam’s treatment 
of his servants; the Congressional peccadil¬ 
loes; how Congress wastes its time; and Log¬ 
rolling at Washington; besides papers on Inter¬ 
national Copyright; The Yankees at home; 
Our Roman Catholic and Our Israelitish breth¬ 


ren, etc. His magazine articles in 1872-3 com¬ 
prise some elaborate sketches in the life of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

A new edition of the Life of Horace Greeley, 
with additional chapters continuing the biog¬ 
raphy to 1868, appeared in 1869; and it was 
followed three years later by another yet more 
complete. A small volume containing the 
Words of Washington, 1872, introduced a con¬ 
templated series of selections from the chief 
characters of history. 

^CLAY, WEBSTER, AND CALHOUN—PROM FAMOUS 
AMERICANS. 

It must he confessed, however, that Henry Clay, 
who was for twenty-eight years a candidate for 
the Presidency, cultivated his popularity. With¬ 
out ever being a hypocrite, he was habitually an 
actor; but the part which he enacted was Henry 
Clay exaggerated. He was naturally a most 
courteous man; but the consciousness of his posi¬ 
tion made him more elaborately and universally 
courteous than any man ever was from mere good¬ 
nature. A man on the stage must overdo his 
part, in order not to seem to unilerdo it. There 
was a time when almost every visitor to the city of 
Washington desired, above all things, to he pre¬ 
sented to three men there. Clay, Webster, and Cal¬ 
houn, whom to have seen was a distinction. When 
the country member brought forward his agitated 
constituent on the floor of the Senate-chamber, 
and introduced him to Daniel Webster, the Ex¬ 
pounder was likely enough to thrust a hand at 
him without so much as turning his head or dis¬ 
continuing his occupation, and the stranger shrunk 
away painfully conscious of his insignificance. 
Calhoun, on the contrary, besides receiving him 
with civility, would converse with him, if oppor¬ 
tunity favored, and treat him to a disquisition on 
the nature of government and the ^‘beauty” of 
nullification, striving to make a lasting impression 
on his intellect. Clay would rise, extend his hand 
with that winning grace of his, and instantly cap¬ 
tivate him by his all conquering courtesy. He 
would call him by name, inquire respecting his 
health, the town whence he came, ‘how long he 
had been in Washington, and send him away 
pleased with himself and enchanted with Henry 
Clay. And what was his delight to receive a few 
weeks after, in his distant village, a copy of the 
Kentuckian’s last speech, bearing on the cover 
the frank of “ H. Clay” 1 It was almost enough 
to make a man think of “ running for Congress ” ! 
And, what was still more intoxicating, Mr, Clay, 
who had a surprising memory, would be likely, 
on meeting this individual two years after the 
introduction, to address him by name. 

There was a gamy flavor, in those days, about 
Southern men, which was very pleasing to the 
people of the North. Reason teaches us that the 
barn-yard fowl is a more meritorious bird than 
the game-cock; but the imagination does not as¬ 
sent to the proposition. Clay was at once game¬ 
cock and domestic fowl. His gestures called to 
mind the magnificently branching trees of his 
Kentucky forests, and his handwriting had the 
neatness and delicacy of a female copyist. There 
was a careless, graceful ease in his movements 
and attitudes, like those of an Indian chief; hut 
he was an exact man of business, who docketed his 
letters, and could send from Washington to Ash¬ 
land for a document, telling in what pigeon-hole 
it could be found. Naturally impetuous, he ao- 
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quired early in life an habitual moderation of 
statement^ an habitual consideration for other 
men’s self-love, which made him the pacificator of 
Lis time. The great compromiser was himself a 
compromise. The ideal of education is to tame 
men without lessening their vivacity,—to unite 
in them the freedom, the dignity, the prowess of a 
Tecumseh, with the serviceable qualities of the 
civilized man. This happy union is said to be 
sometimes produced in the pupils of the great 
public schools of England, who are savages on the 
play ground and gentlemen in the school room. 
In no man of our knowledge has there been com¬ 
bined so much of the best of the forest chief with 
so much of the good of the trained man of bus¬ 
iness as in Henry Clay. This was one secret of 
his power over classes of men so diverse as the 
hunters of Kentucky and the manufacturers of 
New England. 

**THE LARGENESS OP PANIEL WEBSTER — FROM FAMOUS 
AMERICANS. 

Of the three men whom we have named, Daniel 
Webster was incomparably the most richly endow¬ 
ed by nature. In his lifetime it was impossible to 
judge him aright. His presence usually over¬ 
whelmed criticism; his intimacy always fas¬ 
cinated it. It so happened, that he grew to his 
full stature and attained his utmost development 
in a community where human nature appears to 
be undergoing a process of diminution, — where 
people are smaller-boned, less muscular, more 
nervous, and more susceptible than their ances¬ 
tors. He possessed, in consequence, an enormous 
physical magnetism, as we term it, over his fellow- 
citizens, apart from the natural influence of his 
talents and understanding. Fidgety men were 
quieted in his presence,‘women were spellbound 
by It. and the busy, anxious public contemplated 
his majestic calm with a feeling of relief, as well 
as admiration. Large numbers of people in New 
England, for many years, reposed upon Daniel 
Webster. He represented to them the majesty 
and the strength of the government of the United 
States. He gave them a sense of safety. Amid 
the flighty polities ef the time and the loud insin¬ 
cerities of Washington, there seemed one solid 
thing in America, so long as he sat in an arm¬ 
chair of the Senate-chamber. When he appeared 
ia State Street, slowly pacing, with an arm behind 
him, business was brought to an absolute stand¬ 
still. As the whisper passed along, the windows 
filled with clerks, pen in mouth, peering out to 
catch a glimpse of the man whom they had seen 
fifty times bef^ore; while the bankers and merchants 
hastened forth to give him salutation, or exchange 
a passing word, happy if they could but catch his 
eye. At home, and in a good mood, he was re¬ 
puted to be as entertaining a man as New Eng¬ 
land ever held, —a gambolling, jocund leviathan 
out on the sea*shore, and in the library overflow¬ 
ing with every kind of knowledge that can be ac¬ 
quired without fatigue, and received without 
preparation. Mere celebrity, too, is dazzling to 
some minds. While, therefore, this imposing 
person lived among us, he was blindly worshipped 
by many, blindly hated by some, calmly consid¬ 
ered by very few. To this hour he is a great influ¬ 
ence in the United States. Perhaps, with the 
abundant material now accessible, it is not too 
soon to attempt to ascertain how far he was 
worthy of the estimation in which his fellow-cit¬ 
izens held him, and what place he ought to bold 


in the esteem of posterity. At least, it can never 
be unpleasing to Americans to recur to the most 
interesting specimen of our kind that has lived in 
America since Franklin. 

********* 

In surveying the life and works of this eminent 
and gifted man, we are continually struck with 
the evidences of his magnitude. He was, as we 
have said, a very large person. His brain was 
within a little of being one-third larger than the 
average, and it was one of the largest three on 
record. His bodily frame, in all its parts, was on 
a majestic scale, and his presence was immense. 
He liked large things,—mountains, elms, great 
oaks, mighty bulls and oxen, wide fields, the 
ocean, the Union, and all things of m^nitude. 
He liked great Rome far better than^ refined 
Greece, and revelled in the immense things of 
literature, such as Paradise Lost, and the Book 
of Job, Burke, Dr. Johnson, and the Sixth Book 
of the iEneid. Homer he never cared much .for, 
— nor, indeed, anytliing Greek. He'hated, he 
loathed, the act of writing. Billiards, ten-pins, 
chess, draughts, whist, he never relished, though 
fond to excess of out-door pleasures, like hunting, 
fishing, yachting. He liked to be alone with great 
Nature,—alone in the giant w'oods or on the 
shores of the resounding sea, — alone all day with 
his gun, his dog, and his thoughts,—alone in the 
morning, before anyone was astir but himself, 
looking out upon the sea and the glorious sunrise- 
What a delicious picture of this large, healthy Son 
of Earth Mr. Lanman gives us, where he describes 
him coming into his bedroom, at sunrise, and 
startling him out of a deep sleep by shouting, 
‘‘Awake, sluggard I and look upon this glorious 
scene, for the sky and the ocean are enveloped in 
flames!” He was akin to all large, slow things 
in nature. A herd of fine cattle gave him a keen, 
an inexhaustible enjoyment; but he never “ tasted” 
ahorse: he had no horse enthusiasm. In Eng¬ 
land he chiefly enjoyed these five things, the 
Tower of London, Westminster Abbey, Smithfield 
Cattle Market, English Farming, and Sir Robert 
Peel. Sir Robert Peel he thought was ‘‘ head and 
shoulders above any other man” he had ever met. 
He greatly excelled, too, in describing immense 
things. In speaking of the Pyramids, once, he 
asked, “ Who can inform us by what now unknown 
machines mass was thus aggregated to mass, and 
quarry piled on quarry, till solid granite seemed 
to cover the earth and reach the skies.” His 
peculiar love of the Union of these States was 
partly due, perhaps, to this habit of his mind of 
dwelling with complacency on vastness. He felt 
that be wanted and required a continent to live 
in: his mind would have gasped for breath in 
New Hampshire. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT-FROM TOPICS OF THE 

TIME. 

“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” like every other novelty 
in literature, was the late-maturing fruit of gen¬ 
erations. Two centuries of wrong had to pass, 
before tbe Subject was complete for the Artist’s 
hand, and the Artist herself was a flower of an 
ancient and gifted family. The Autobiography 
of Lyman Beecher has made known this re¬ 
markable family to the public. We can all see for 
ourselves how slowly and painfully this beautiful 
genius was nourished, — what a narrow escape it 
had from being crushed and extinguished amid 
the horrors of theology and the poverty of a Con- 
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BiHJtfcut parsonage, — how it was saTed, and c^en 
nurtured, hy that extraordinary old father, th«at 
most strange and interesting character of Kew 
England, v'ho could come home, after preaching 
a sermon that appalled the galleries, and play the 
fiddle and riot with his children till bedtime. A 
piano found its way into the house, and the old 
man, whose geniality was of such abounding force 
that forty years of theology could not lessen it, 
let his children read Ivanhoe and the other norels 
of Sir Walter Scott. Partly by chance, partly by 
stealth, chiefly by the force of her own cravings, 
this daughter of the Puritans obtained the scanty 
nutriment which kept her genius from starving. 
By and by, on the banks of the Ohio, within sight 
of a slave State, the Subject and the Artist met, 
and thUre, from the lips of sore and panting fugi¬ 
tives, she gained, in the course of years, the 
knowledge which she revealed to mankind in 
“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 

V> hen she had done the work, the United States 
stood hy and saw her deprived of three-fourths 
of her just and legitimate wages, without stirring 
a finger for her protection. The book sold to the 
extent of two millions of copies, and the story 
w’as played in most of the theatres in which the 
English language is spoken, and in many French 
and German theatres. In one theatre in New 
York it was played eight times a week for twelve 
months. Considerable fortunes have been gained 
by its performance, and it is still a source of reve¬ 
nue to actors and managers. We believe that 
there are at least three persons in the United 
States, connected with theatres, w’ho have gained 
more money from “Uncle Tern’s Cabin” than 
Mrs. Stowe. Of all the immense sums which the 
exhibition of this story upon the stage has pro¬ 
duced, the authoress has received nothing. When 
Dumas or Victor Hugo publishes a novel, the sale 
of the right to perform it as a play yields him 
from eighty thousand to one hundred and twenty 
thousand francs. These authors receive a share 
of the receipts of the theatre, — the only fair ar¬ 
rangement,— and this share, we believe, is usu¬ 
ally one tenth ; which is also the usual percentage 
paid to authors upon the sale of their books. If 
a French author had written “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” he would have enjoyed —1, A part of 
the price of every copy sold in France; 2. A 
share of the receipts of every theatre in France 
in which he permitted it to be played; 3. A sum 
of money for the right of translation into English; 
4. A sura of money for the right of translation 
into German. We believe we are far within the 
truth when we say, 1 hat a literary success achieved 
by a French author equal to that of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” would have yielded that author half a 
million dollars in gold; and that, too, in spite of 
the lamentable fact, that America would have 
stolen the product of his genius, instead of buy¬ 
ing it. 

Mrs. Stowe received for “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
the usual percentage upon the sale of the Ameri¬ 
can edition; which may have consisted of three 
hundred thousand copies. This percentage, with 
some other trifling sums, may have amounted to 
forty thousand dollars. From the theatre she has 
received nothing; from foreign countries nothing, 
or next to nothing. This poor forty thousand 
dollars — about enough to build a comfortable 
house in the country, and lay out an acre or two 
of grounds — was the product of the supreme 
literary success of all times! A corresponding 
success in sugar, in stocks, in tobacco, in cotton, 


in invention, in real estate, would have yielded 
millions upon millions to the lucky operator. To 
say that Mrs. Stowe, through our cruel and 
shameful indifference with regard to the rights of 
authors, native and foreign, has been kept out of 
two hundred thousand dollars, honestly hers, is a 
most moderate and safe statement. This money 
was due to her as entirely as the sum named upon 
a bill of exchange is due to the rightful owner of 
the same. It was for “ value received.” A per¬ 
manently attractive book, moreover, would natu¬ 
rally be more than a sum of money; it would be 
an estate; it would be an income. This wrong*, 
therefore, continues to the present moment, and 
will go on longer than the life of the authoress. 
While we are writing this sentence, probably, 
some German, French, Spanish, Italian, Russian, 
or English bookseller is dropping into his “till” 
the price of a copy of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” the 
whole of which he will keep, instead of sending 
ten per cent, of it to Hartford on the 1st of Jan¬ 
uary next. 

We have had another literary success in these 
years, — Mr. Motley’s Histories of the Dutch Re¬ 
public and of the United Netherlands. As there 
are fifteen persons in the world who can enjoy 
fiction to one that will read much of any other 
kind of literary production, the writers of fiction 
usually receive some compensation for their 
labors. Not a fair nor an adequate compensation, 
but some. This compensation will never be fair 
nor adequate until every man or woman in the 
whole world who buys a copy of a novel, or sees 
it played, shall, in so doing, contribute a certain 
stipulated sum to the author. Nevertheless, the 
writers of fiction do get a little money, and a few 
of them are able to live almost as well as a retired 
grocer. Now and then we hear of an author who 
gets almost as much money for a novel that en¬ 
thralls and enchants two or three nations fur many 
months, as a beardless operator in stocks some¬ 
times wins between one and two p. m. It is not so 
with the heroes of research, like Motley, Buckle, 
Bancroft, and Carlyle. Upon this point we are 
ready to make a sweeping assertion, and it is this. 
No well-executed work, iiiv/)lving original re¬ 
search, can pay expenses, unless the author is 
protected in his right to the market of the w’orld. 
This is one of the points to which we particularly 
wish to call attention. Give us , international 
copyright, and it immediately becomes possible in 
the United States for a man who is not rich to de¬ 
vote his existence to the production of works of 
permanent and universal value. Continue to with¬ 
hold international copyright, and this privilege 
remains the almost exclusive portion of men of 
wealth. For, in the United States, there is scarcely 
any such thing as honest leisure in connection 
with business or a salaried office. 

Now, with regard to Mr. Motley, wffiose five 
massive volumes of Dutch History are addressed 
to the educated class of all nations, — before that 
author could write the first sentence of his work 
he must have been familiar with six languages, 
English, Latin, Dutch, French, German, and 
Spanish, besides possessing that general knowledge 
of history, literature, and science which consti¬ 
tutes what is called culture. He must also have 
spent five laborious years in gaining an intimate 
knowledge of his subject, in the course of which 
he must have travelled in more than one country, 
and expended large sums in the purchase of books 
and documents, and for copies of manuscripts. 
Living in the cheap capitals of Continental Europe, 
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and managing his affairs with economy, he may 
have accomplished his preparatory studies at an 
expenditure of ten thousand dollars, — two thou¬ 
sand dollars a year- The volumes contain in all 
about three thousand five hundred large pages. 
At two pages a day, ^svhich w’ould be very rapid 
work, and probably twice as fast as he did work, 
he could have executed the five volumes, and got 
them through the press (a year’s hard labor in 
itself) in seven years. Here are twelve years’ 
labor, and twenty-four thousand dollars’ necessary 
expenditure. Mr, Motley probably expended 
more than twelve years, and twice twenty-four 
thousand dollars: but we choose to estimate the 
work at its necessary cost. Two other items must 
he also considered: 1. The talents of the author, 
which, employed in another profession, would 
have brought large returns in money and honor; 
2. The intc nse and exhausting nature of the labor. 
The production of a work which demands strict 
fidelity to truth, as well as excellence in compo¬ 
sition,— which obliges the author, first, to know 
all, and, after that, to impart the essence of his 
knowledge in an agreeable and striking manner, 
— is the hardest continuous work ever done by 
man. It is at times a fierce and passionate joy ; 
it is at times a harrowing anxiety; it is at times a 
vast despair; but it is always very hard labor. 
The search after a fact is sometimes as arduous 
as the chase after a deer, and it may last six 
weeks, and, after all, there may be no such fact, 
or it may be valueless. And when all is done,— 
when the mountain of manuscript lies before the 
author ready for the press, — he cannot for the 
life of him tell whether his w’ork is trash or 
treasure. As poor Charlotte Bronie said, when 
she had finished Jane Eyre, I only know that 
the story has interested we.” Finally comes the 
anguish of having the work judged by persons 
whose only knowledge of the subject is derived 
from the work itself. 

No matter for all that: we are speaking of 
money. This work, we repeat, cost the author 
twenty-four thousand dollars to produce. Messrs 
Harper sell it at fifteen dollars a copy. The 
usual allowance to the author is ten per cent of 
the retail price, and, as a rule, it ought not to be 
more. Upon works of that magnitude, however, 
it often is more. Suppose, then, that Mr. Motley 
receives two dollars for every copy of his work 
sold by bis American publishers, A meritorious 
work of general interest, e. a book not addressed 
to any class, sect, or profession, that costs fifteen 
dollars, is considered successful in the United 
States if it sells three thousand copies. Five 
thousand is decided success. Seven thousand is 
brilliant success. Ten thousand copies, sold in 
the lifetime of the author, is all the success that 
can be hoped for. Ten thousand copies would 
yield to the author twenty thousand dollars, which 
is four thousand dollars less than it cost him. 

But Mr. Motley’s work is of universal interest. 
It does not concern the people of the United States 
any more than it does the people of England, 
France, and Germany, nor as much as it does the 
people of Spain and Holland. Wherever, in the 
whole world, there is an intelligent, educated hu¬ 
man being, there is a person who would like to 
read and possess Motley’s Histories, which relate 
events of undying interest to all the few in every 
land who are capable of comprehending tbeir sig¬ 
nificance. Give this author the market of the 
world, and he is compensated for his labor. Deny 
him this right, and it is impossible he should be. 


England buys a greater number of fifteen-dollar 
books than the United States, because, in England, 
rich men are generally educated men, and in the 
United States the class who most want such books 
cannot buy them. Our clergy are poor; our stu¬ 
dents are generally poor; our lawyers and doctors 
are not rich, as a class ; our professors and school¬ 
masters are generally very poor; our men of 
business, as a class, read little but the daily paper; 
and our men of leisure are too few to be of any 
account. Nor have we yet that universal system 
of town and village self-sustaining libraries, which 
will, by and by, abundantly atone for the igno¬ 
rance and indifference of the rich, and make the 
best market for books the world has ever seen. 
England would readily “take” ten thousand 
copie^ of a three-guinea book of first-rate merit 
and universal interest. A French translation of 
the same would sell five thousand in France, and, 
probably, three thousand more in other Conti¬ 
nental countries. A German translation would 
place it within the reach of nations of readers, 
and a few hundreds in each of those nations would 
become possessors of the work. Or, in other 
words, an International Copyright would multiply 
the gains of an author like Mr. Motley by three, 
possibly by four. 20,000 x 3 = 60,000. 

We are far from thinking that sixty thousand 
dollars would be a compensation for such work 
as Mr. Blotley has done. We merely say, that 
the reasonable prospect of even such a partial 
recompense as that would make it possible for 
persons not rich to produce in the United States 
works of universal and permanent value. The 
question is, Are we prepared to say that such 
works shall be attempted here only by rich men, 
or by men like Noah Webster, who lived upon a 
Spelling-Book while he wrote his Dictionary? 
Generally, the acquisition of an independent in¬ 
come is the work of a lifetime, and it ought to be. 
But the production of a masterpiece, involving 
original research, is also the work of a lifetime. 
Not one man in a thousand millions can do both. 
Give us International Copyright, and there are 
already five publishers in the United States who 
are able and willing to give an. author the equiva¬ 
lent of Gibbon’s sixteen hundred pounds a year, 
or of Noah Webster’s Spelling-Book, or Prescott’s 
thousand dollars a month ; i, e, maintenance .while 
he is doing that part of his work which requires 
exclusive devotion to it. Besides, a man intent 
upon the execution of a great work can contrive, 
in many ways, to exist—just exist — for ten 
years, provided he has a reasonable prospect of 
moderate reward when his task is done. There 
are fifty men in New England alone who would 
deem it an honor and a privilege “ to investin 
such an enterprise. 

Mr. Bancroft’s is another case in point. Mr. 
Buckle remarks, that there is no knowledge until 
there is a class who have conquered leisure, and 
that, although most of this class will always em¬ 
ploy their leisure in the pursuit of pleasure, yet a 
few will devote it to the acquisition of knowledge. 
These few are the flower of their species, — its 
ornaments and benefactors, —for the flower issues 
in most precious fruit, which finally nourishes 
and exalts the whole. We are such - idle and 
pleasure-loving creatures, and civilization places 
so many alluring delights within the reach of a 
rich man, that it must ever be accounted a merit 
in one of this class if he devotes himself to gen¬ 
erous toil for the public good. George Bancroft 
has spent thirty years in such toil. His History 
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of the United States has stood to him in the place 
of a profession. His house is filled with the most 
costly material, the spoils of foreign archives and 
of domestic chests, the pick of auction sales, the 
hidden treasure of ancient bookstores, and the 
chance discoveries of dusty garrets. His 'work 
has been eminently “successful,^’ and he has re¬ 
ceived for it about as much as his material cost, 
and perhaps half a dollar a day for his labor. 
■When the third volume of the work was about to 
appear, a London publisher offered three hundred 
pounds for the advance sheets, which were fur¬ 
nished, and the money was paid. The same sum 
was offered and paid for the advance, sheets of the 
fourth volume. Then the London publisher dis¬ 
covered that “the courtesy of the trade” would 
suffice for his purpose, and he forbore to pay for 
that which he could get for nothing. Six hundred 
pounds, therefore, is all that this American author 
has received from foreign countries for thirty 
years’ labor. His work has been translated into 
two or three foreign languages, and it is found in 
all European libraries of any completeness, 
whether public or private: but this little sum is 
all that has come back to him. Surely, there can¬ 
not be one reader of this volume so insensible to 
moral distinctions as not to feel that this is wrong. 
The happy accident of Mr. Bancroft’s not needing 
the money has nothing to do with the right and 
wrong of the matter. No man is so rich that he 
does not like to receive money which he has bon¬ 
nily earned: for money honestly earned is honor 
as well as reward, and it is not for ws, the bene¬ 
fited party, to withhold his right from a man be¬ 
cause he has been generous to us. And the ques¬ 
tion again occurs, Shall we sit down content 
with an arrangement which obliges us to wait for 
works of permanent and universal interest until 
the accident occurs of a rich man willing and able 
to execute them? It is not an accident, but a 
most rare conjunction of accidents. First, the 
man must be competent; secondly, he must be 
willing; thirdly, he must be rich. This fortunate 
combination is so little likely to occur in a new 
country, that it must be accounted honorable to 
the United States that in the same generation we 
have had three such men, — Bancroft, Motley, and 
Brescott. Is it such persons that should be singled 
out from the mass of their fellow-citizens to be 
deprived of their honest gains ? Besides, riches 
fake to themselves wings. A case has occurred 
among ns of a rich man devoting the flower of his 
days to the production of excellent works, and 
then losing his property. 

It will be of no avail to adduce the instance of 
Ur. J- W. Draper- M’e have had the pleasure of 
hearing Dr. Draper relate the history of his 
average day. Up at six. Breakfast at seven. 
An hour’s ride to the city- Busy at the New York 
University from nine to one. Home in cars to 
dinner at three. At four n. m. begins his day’s 
literary work, and keeps steadily on till eleven. 
Then, bed. Not one man in many millions could 
endure such a life, and no man, perhaps, ought to 
endure it. Dr. Draper happens to possess a most 
sound and easy-working constitution of body and 
mind, and he has acquired a knowledge of the 
laws which relate to its wellbeing. But, even in 
his case, it is questionable whether it is well, or 
even right, to devote so large a part of his exist¬ 
ence to labor. It is probable, too, that an Inter¬ 
national Copyright would, ere this, have released 
him from the necessity of it, or the temptation 
to it- 


**“FAJSrNY FEBN’^ — MRS. PABTON. 

Saba Patsok Willis, a sister of the poet IST. P. 
Willis, was a native of Portland, Maine, and 
her birthday was July T, 1811. She was edu¬ 
cated at the Hartford Seminary, in which Miss 
Catharine E. Beecher was |)rincipa1, and Harriet 
Beecher a teacher, and won the reputation of a 
merry, high-spirited girl. In 1834 she was mar¬ 
ried to Mr. Charles Eldridge, of Boston. His 
death twelve years later left her with two 
children to support. A brief, spicy essay, 
signed Fanny Fern,” was her first literary 
venture, in 1851; and it led to a brilliant, erratic 
series that soon gave her a competence. Within 
a few years, several collections of Fem Lemes 
reached a sale of more than 130,000 copies. 
Two novels, Ruth Hall,, 1854, and Rose Clavhe^ 
1857, were also popular. In 1854 she made an 
engagement to furnish a weekly article to the 
New York Ledger, and fulfilled that agreement 
without a failure for eighteen years. Two vol¬ 
umes of these essays and sketches have been 
issued: Fresh Leates, 1857; and Folly as It 
Flies, 1868. 

‘‘Fanny Fern” was married to Mr. James 
Parton in 1856. “Both were authors whose 
provinces bordered on Bohemia. They had 
apparently many tastes and characteristics in 
common; they were both acute, independent 
thinkers, rather than students or philosophers; 
they were rather special pleaders than reason- 
ers — rather wits than logicians.”* She died in 
New York city, October 10,.1872, aged sixty-one. 

HEIS-RY B. DAWSOIT: 

Mr. Dawson was born at Gosberton, near 
Boston, Lincolnshire, England, June 8, 1821. 
He came to New Y"ork in his boyhood, in 3834, 
and, for a time, attended the public schools in the 
city. After several years of farming occupations 
in the country, he returned to the city in 1839, 
and was employed at first in a himber-yard, then 
as bookkeeper. For more than two years, 
while engaged at the desk by day, he gave his 
evenings to the editorship of a weekly news¬ 
paper, jmblished in New York. His first com¬ 
position in the department of historical litera¬ 
ture, to which he has since been devoted, was 
The History of the ParJc and its Vicinity —a 
sketch from the revolutionary annals of the city 
of New Y^ork, which was published in the Cor¬ 
poration Manual of 1855. It occupies some 
sixty closely printed pages of that work. The 
patient investigation of original authorities, and 
minute research, which mark this essay, are 
characteristics of the author’s numerous histori¬ 
cal tracts, and other publications which have 
followed at intervals. Mr. Dawson has read 
papers before the New York Historical Society, 
on Military Retreats through Westchester Coun¬ 
ty, New York, in 1776; The Sons of Liberty in 
Ffew York, printed for private circulation, in an 
octavo of 118 pages, in 1859.; The Battle of 
Harlaem Heights,^ September 16, 1776; The 
Assault on Stony Point by General Anthony 
Wayne, July 16, 1779, published, with a map 
and several facsimiles, in a volume of 156 


***Fanny Fern, by Grace Greenwood ”—Eminent Womm 
of the Age, pp. 66-^4. 
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pagfes; and The Citxj of JVew YorTc in Aprils 
1775. He lias also read papers before the Long 
Island Historical Society, on- The Battle of Long 
Island ; before the Y^ermont Historical Society, 
on Tfie Battle of Bennington ; and before the 
Baptist Historical Society, on The Life and 
Times of Anne Hutchinson. Two of these 
papers, as we have indicated, bav'e been pnb- 
lished : all are in preparation by the author for 
the press. Mr. Dawson has also published a 
tract, entitled, Major-General Israel Putnam.. 

Mr. Dawson is also the author ot an exten¬ 
sive work, in two vols., quarto, published by 
Messrs. Johnson, Fry & Co., in New York, 
entitled^ Battles of the United States hy Sea 
and Land. The plan of this work includes 
notices of the wars of the Revolution, of 1812, 
and the Mexican war, with official documents 
and biographies of distinguished commanders. 

Mr. Dawson has also edited, in the most 
painstaking manner, an edition of The Foederal- 
ist.^ the first volume of which has been pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Scribner, of New York. The 
essays are printed from the original text, writli 
an elaborate introduction, embracing a review 
of the political condition of New York in 1787; 
a notice of the causes which led to the prepara¬ 
tion of the work; an account of the persons who 
wrote it, and the effect of its publication, 
together with a biographical description of the 
several editions. In connection with this work, 
Mr. Dawson has in preparation The Anti- 
Foederalist: a collection of Essays., and other 
Publications., written in Opposition to the New 
Constitution ; and, A History of the Constitu¬ 
tion for the United States of America. 

In addition to these publications which we 
have enumerated, Mr. Dawson has edited, from 
the original manuscript. The Diary of Da'oid 
Howe., a Soldier in the Massachusetts Une^ 1775- 
’77; Recollections of the Jersey Prison-Ship., 
by Captain Thomas Dring^ one of the Prisoners ; 
W. Graves''8 Letters on the Operations of Admiral 
Grates in America; and. The Gazette Series., in 
four volumes. He has conducted the Historical 
Magazine since July, 1866, and is now printing 
therein a valuable series of papers on The Con¬ 
flicts of the War of Secession. He has in prepa¬ 
ration an official history of the corporation of 
Trinity Church, N. Y., and also a Life of Gen¬ 
eral Anthony Wayne, founded on “The Wayne 
Papers ” in. Ms possession. 

EDWABB RtJPEBT HtJMPHEETS, 

Now well known in Boston, Massachusetts, 
where he resides, as a classical teacher and 
author, is the son of a distinguished clergy¬ 
man of the Church of England, and was 
horn March 1,1820. After passing through tlie 
usual public-school education of England, he 
entered the University of Cambridge, where he 
attained distinction as a classical sclnJar. After 
leaving the university, he studied surgery and 
medicine, but soon devoted himself to the occu¬ 
pation of his life—that of an educator and 
educational writer. At the age of twenty-four 
he was appointed to the directorship of the 
evducation of the British Colonial Prince Edward 
Island, where he succeeded in greatly raising the 
226 


standard of instruction. He published, during 
this period, an edition of Horace, and some 
minor classical works, for the use of the Central 
Academy, and an English series of books for 
the District Schools. In 1848, he was appointed 
to the head classical mastership of the Merchis- 
ton Castle Academy, near Edinburgli, in Scot¬ 
land ; and in 1852, to the head-mastership of 
the ancient Grammar School of Cheltenham, 
both ^of which he superintended with eminent 
ability. In the latter he introduced various 
reforms, successfully abolishing the “fag” sys¬ 
tem, and ingrafting a thorough course of English 
education upon the old classical curriculum. 
His services in thus raising the standard of 
“ public school ” education in England, were 
acknowledged by the highest authority. While 
in Scotland and at Cheltenham, besides contri¬ 
buting to the reviews .and magazines, he 
published Lyra Latina, or Translations from 
Modern English and American Poets into va¬ 
rious hinds of Latin terse; Lyra Helleniea, or 
Translations from Modem Poets into Greeh 
lambic terse; Exercitationes lambicm, or 
Original Exercises in Greeh lambic Com¬ 
position, now a standard text-book at Eton 
and Harrow ; The fhird Decade of Lity., with 
copious Notes and illustrations (London, Long¬ 
mans, 1857); Manuals of “Latin and Greek 
Prose Composition,” of “Civil Law,” “Politi¬ 
cal Science,” “Moral Philosophy,” etc., mostly 
published by Longman.s in severfd editions. 

As the school at Cheltenham increased under 
Dr, Humphreys’ mastership, new buildings were 
req^uired, which were erected at his own ex¬ 
pense ; and it was owing to embarrassments 
from this source that, in 1859, he resigned his 
position and came to America. He settled with 
liis family in Boston, and was soon recognized, 
not only as an accomplished classical scholar and 
teacher, but as an able speaker and writer. He 
became, and continued for three years, an 
assistant editor of the Boston Post, and has ac¬ 
quired a high reputation as Principal of “ The 
Collegiate School ” in that city. Since his resi¬ 
dence in the United States, Dr. Humphreys has 
published Lessons on the Liturgy of the Protes¬ 
tant Episcopal Church —a work of learning, and 
variety of information (Boston, 1860); an Essay 
on the Education of Military Officers (Boston, 
1862) ; and has been a prominent contributor to 
the National Qua/rterty Review. He has con¬ 
tributed various articles to the Monthly Mor 
sonic Magazine, end the Church Monthly. His 
recent writings include: Essays on the Higher 
Education of Europe and America; and 
America, Pasty Present, and Prospective, 1870. 

HEISrEY OOPP^JE. 

Henry Oopp^e was bom in Savannah, Georgia, 
on the 15th October, 1821. He entered the 
Sophomore class of Yale College in 1836; left it 
in 1837 ; was for three years .a student of civil 
engineering, and employed on the construction 
of the Central Railroad from Savannah to 
Macon, Georgia. Admitted to the West Point 
Military xVcademy in 1841, he graduated in the 
artillery in 1845, served through the Mexican 
war, and was brevetted captain “for gallant 
and meritorious services in the battles of Com 
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treras and Ohurnbusco, August 20, 1847.” At 
the conclusion of the war, he was ordered to 
West Point, ^vhere he remained as instructor in 
French, and 'Principal Assistant Professor of 
‘‘Ethicsand English Studies,” until 1855. For 
the next eleven years he held the Professorship 
of Belles-Lettres in the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and then accepted the presidency^of 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa- 
Professor Copp^ is the author of various 
works, educational, in military science, and 
general literature. His Elements qfixigio (1858), 
and ElemenU of Rhetoric (1859), and Select 
Academic Speaker (1861), have passed through 
numerous editions, and are extensively used in 
our colleges and higher seats of learning. His 
military works include, Field Manual of Etohi- 
twm of the Line (1861); Field Manual of Bat¬ 
talion Drill (1861); Field Manual of Courts- 
Martial (1863); and a translation of Marmonts 
Esprit des Institu tions MiUtaires^ “ The Essence, 
or Essential Principles, of the Art of War” 
(1862). In general literature, Professor Copp^e 
has edited the Gallery of Famous Poets^ and 
Gallery of Famous Poetesses^ published in Phila¬ 
delphia, in 1859 and 1860, in a style of unusual 
typographical excellence and pictorial illnstra- 
tion. &mgs of Praise^ and ‘ Grant and Jm Cam¬ 
paigns^ ioWowoA in 1866; English Literature 
Considered as an Interpreter of English History^ 
in 1872. For two years (1864--6), Prof. Copp4e 
edited the United States Service Magazine —a 
military and naval monthly. He is also the 
author of numerous lectures, and articles in re¬ 
views and magazines. 


WILLIAM HEITRT MILBUEH 

Was bom at Philadelphia, September 26, 1823. 
In 1837, his father, having suffered in the hnan- 
cial disasters of that year the wreck of the 
fortune which he had acquired, moved to 
Jacksonville, Illinois. His son William, who 
had irretrievably lost the sight of one ej^e, and 
partially that of the other, in early childhood, 
exhibited in his youth a passion for learning, and 
in his new home devoted his time between the 
humble duties of his father’s “store,” and such 
reading as he could accomplish with his imper¬ 
fect vision. He read, or spelled out, various 
authors, and became sufficiently accomplished in 
Latin and Greek to pursue his studies in the 
Illinois College in the vicinity. He was com¬ 
pelled, however, by failing heith in 1843, at the 
age of twenty, to give up his routine of study, 
when he was led hy the religious associations of 
his father’s family to engage in the service of 
the Methodist Church, as an itinerant preacher. 
The travel and change of habit which this re¬ 
quired appears to have had a favorable effect 
upon his health, for he was enabled to continue 
on the various Western circuits for twelve years. 
Having been for«some time a regularly ordained 
clergyman of the Methodist Church, and made 
many friends in his travels, he was, in 1846, 
chosen chaplain to Congress, in which capacity 
he was engaged at Washington for ten sessions. 
In 1848, he became established in Alabama, 
as a settled preacher; at first at Montgomery, 
and afterwards at Mobile. He passed about six 


years in that State, wffien he removed to the 
City of New York, and became much engaged 
as a popular lecturer ; his nearly total loss of 
eight, while it excited the sympathy of the pub¬ 
lic, making no demands upon their indulgence or 
forbearance. On the contrary, the lectures 
were al'ways spirited, and enlivened witli the 
fruits of various mental acquisitions, adding one 
more to the many honorable examples of “ the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties.” 

Mr. Milbiirn, in his published writings, has 
drawn largely upon his recollections of Soutli 
Western life, in his circuit experiences as a 
Methodist clergyman. His volume entitled 
The Rifle^ Are, and Saddle-Bags (New York, 
1857), is composed of various lectures, dis¬ 
cussing v^ith a variety of anecdotes, among other 
topics, The Symbols of Early Western Charac¬ 
ter ; The Triumphs of Genius over Blindness; 
An Mourns Talk 'about Women ; Early Discoveries 
in the .Southwest. This volume, which was 
well received by the public, was followed by a 
second in 1859, of a more personal character, 
entitled Ten Years of Preacher-Life : Chapters 
from an Autobiography. , It is written with 
care and fluency, is graphic and entertaining, 
and contains many instructive sketches of 
Methodist life in the West; with sketches of 
eminent public characters at Washington. The 
Pioneers^ Preachers, and People of the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley, appeared in 1860. 

Mr. Milburn, in 1859, visited England, in 
company with Bishop Simpson and the Eev. 
Dr. McClintock. He has recently relinquished 
Methodism, and joined the Protestant Episco¬ 
pal Church. 

JOHN" BIGELOW. 

John Bigelow was born at Malden, on the 
Hudson, Ulster County, New York, November 
25, 1817. He graduated at Union Ot)llege, 
Schenectady, in 1835, studied law with the 
late Robert Sedgwick, and was admitted to the 
bar in the city of New York, in 1839. He was 
for ten years engaged in the practice of his 
profession, occupying himself in his intervals of 
leisure, more or less, with literature. In 1842, 
he was engaged as literary editor of a daily 
Democratic journal published in New York, 
entitled The Plebeian. In 1843, ’44, and ’46, 
he was a contributor to the Democratic Review. 
Among the papers from his pen were articles on 
“Constitutional Reform,” “Executive Patron¬ 
age,” “ The Reciprocal Influences of Civil Liberty 
and the Physical Sciences,” “Lucian and his 
Age,” and “ Pascal.” In 1844, he edited a book 
of travels on the Western frontier, and an account 
of a residence in New' Mexico, by Josiah Gregg, a 
Santa F6 trader, entitled Commerce of the 
Prairies. In 1845, he was appointed by Gover¬ 
nor Silas Wright one of the inspectors of the 
State Prison at Sing Sing, an oflice the duties 
of which he discharged for three years, intro¬ 
ducing various reforms in the prison discipline. 
In November, 1850, he formed a connection w'ith 
Mr. William Cullen Bryant, as one of the pro¬ 
prietors and editors of the New Y’ork Evening 
Post, which was continued for more than ten 
years. During this period, when the paper 
became greatly distinguished by its advocacy of 
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the free-soil doetrines, which have been incor¬ 
porated in the creed of the Repnblican party, 
he was diligently employed on its editorial 
columns, with several intervals of absence, when 
its columns were enriched by his travelling cor¬ 
respondence. In 1852, he published a volume 
entitled Jamaica in 1850, or the Effects of Six¬ 
teen Years of Freedom on a Slave Colony^ which 
was the result of a tour in the island. It gives, 
upon tlie whole, a favorable view of the work¬ 
ings of emancipation, and is otten referred to in 
discussions on the subject. In the winter of 
1854, he made a similar voyage to Ilayti, and 
gave a portion of his observations to the public 
in a series of letters in the Evening Post. In 
1856, he published, in furtherance of the interests 
of one of the candidates in the Presidential cam¬ 
paign of that year, a biographical volume. The Life 
and Pullie Services of John Charles Fremont; 
including an Account of his Explorations. Pis- 
coceries^ and Adventures on Fite Succssite Expedi¬ 
tions across the Forth American Continent, 

The years 1859 and 1860 were passed by him 
abroad. Ilis correspondence with the Post 
presents a view of the progress of the Italian 
question during that period, and of the progress 
of events in Prance, which he made his chief 
residence. It is interspersed with various 
sketches of travel, and literary essays on Buffon, 
Montesquieu, and others, worthy of preservation 
in a more accessible form. On his return, Mr. 
Bigelow retired from liis connection with the 
Erening Post., to the enjoyment of a life of 
literary leisure at a country seat on the banks 
of the Hudson, in the immediate neighborhood 
of West Point. He was called from this retire¬ 
ment early in the administration of President 
Lincoln, by the appointment of American Con¬ 
sul at Paris, which he accepted, and the duties 
of wliich he discharged for several years,-till on 
the death of the Minister, Mr. Dayton, in 1864, 
he was called temporarily to succeed him as 
Acting Minister, and was presently appointed 
his successor as Minister Plenipotentiary. 
During Iiis consulship, he rendered an important 
service in making known to the Parisians the 
extensive resources of the United States, by the 
preparation of a valuable work of statistics, 
which was published in the French language. 
Tt bore the title, Les Etats Unis d?Amerique en 
1863: Levr Histoire Politique; Leurs Ees- 
sources Agricoles., Industrielles et Cortimerdoles. 
The information set forth in this work was well 
calculated to serve the Government at home at 
the critical period of the war, by exhibiting the 
means possessed by the country for prosecuting 
to a successfnl issue the contest into which it had 
been plunged by the rebellions States. 

**Mr. Bigelow resigned his position as min¬ 
ister to France, and early in 186T was permitted 
to return to the United States, bringing with 
him the original manuscripts of Franklin’s au¬ 
tobiography, which he published in the follow¬ 
ing year, in .a volume entitled: Autobiography 
of Benjamin FranTdin., Edited from his Manu¬ 
script^ with Fates and an Introduction by John 
Bigelow, 1868. The singular history of this 
precious manuscript is detailed at length in the 
Introduction, from wliich we take the following 
paragraphs: 


It is well known that Franklin prepared so 
much of the celebrated Memoirs of his life as was 
originally intended for publication, mainly at the 
solicitation of one of his most cherished friends in 
France — M. le Veillard, then Mayor of Passy. 
Toward the close of the year 1789 he presented to 
this gentleman a copy of all this sketch that was 
then finished. At the doctor's death, bis papers, 
including the original of the manuscript, passed 
into the hands of one of his grandsons, William 
Temple Franklin, who undertook to prepare an 
edition of the life and writings of his grandfather 
for a publishing house in London. For the greater 
convenience of the printer in the preparation of 
this edition —so goes the tradition in the le Veil- 
lard family — William Temple Franklin exchangedl 
the original autograph with Mrs. le Veillard, then 
a widow, for her copy of the Memoirs, and thus 
the autograph passed out of the Franklin family. 
At the death of the widow le Veillard, this manu¬ 
script passed to her daughter; and at her death, 
in 1834, it became the property of her cousin, M. 
de S^narmnnt, whose grandson, M. P. de Sdnar- 
moiit, transferred it to me on. the 26th of January, 
1867, with several other memorials of Franklin, 
which hail descended to him with the manuscript. 
Among the latter were the famous pastel portrait 
of Franklin by Dnplessis, which he presented to 
M. le Veillard; a number of letters to M. le Veil¬ 
lard from Br. Franklin and from his grandsons, 
William Temple Franklin and Benjamin Franklin 
Bache; together with a minute outline of the topic* 
of his Memoirs, brought down to the termination 
of his mission to France. 

“ I availed myself of my earliest leisure to sub¬ 
ject the Memoirs to a careful collation with the 
edition which had appeared in London in 1817, 
and which was the first and only edition that ever 
purported to have been printed from the manu¬ 
script. The results of this collation revealed the 
curious fact that more*than twelve hundred sepa¬ 
rate and distinct changes had been made in the 
text, and, what is more remarkable, that the last 
eight pages of the manuscript, which are second 
in value to no other eight pages of the work, were 
omitted entirely. Many of these changes are 
mere modernizations of style; such as Would meas¬ 
ure some of the modifications which Englbh prose 
had undergone between the days of Goldsmith and 
Southey. Some Franklin might have approved 
of; others he might have tolerated; but it is safe 
to presume that very many he would have re¬ 
jected without ceremony/’ 

The Editor enters at length into a calm con¬ 
sideration of the questions that arise from the 
changes in the text; the overlooking of the 
closing pages; the delay of twenty-seven years 
in the publication which pui-ported to have been 
made from the manuscript; and the singular 
fact that this posthumous work, which has been 
printed in nearly every written language, and 
constitutes one of the most popular books ever 
printed, should never have been verified by a 
comparison with the original manuscript. He 
adverts to the motives attributed to WiUiani 
Temple Franklin by Mr. Sparks, for thus delay¬ 
ing to publish these memoirs of his grandfather, 
and presents facts which give strong coloring to 
the suspicion that his- action in this virtual sup¬ 
pression, for so many years, was owing to the 
interposition of the British ministry, and the 
payment of a large remuneration for his silence. 

The last pages of the work were written in 
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tlie doctor’s eighty-fonrtli year. Tliey relate to 
Eranklin’s visit to London in 1T57, and to his 
conversation with Lord Granville, then presi¬ 
dent of the council, who told him the startling 
doctrine that acts in council relating to the col¬ 
onies when signed by the king became “the 
law of the land—for the king is the legislator 
of the colonies 1” 

Mr. Bigelow is the author of some valuable 
monographs on social and political phases of 
French history, which show him to have been 
a close observer of the national life during his 
official sojourn at the court of Paris. The most 
elaborate of these, entitled France and Heredi¬ 
tary Monarchy, was written in June, 1871, the j 
same month that Thiers was elected President | 
of the French Republic, and W’as published in 
London and New York. It is mainly devoted 
to the inquiry whether the transmission of ex¬ 
ecutive pow’er by inheritance is a failure in 
France, which momentous question it answers 
in the affirmative; and to an illustration of the 
gain in stability and public peace that would 
result vrere a popular sovereignty established, 
wherein the people conld have the power to 
peacefully change the executive at state<l inter- 
v^s. A paper containing Some Recollections of 
the late Antoine Pierre Berryer, was read before 
the New York Historical Society, February 16, 
1869, and afterwards issued as a pamphlet. 
Another. Beaumarchais the Merchant, contained 
an analyris of some letters written by his agent 
in America to Beaumarchais, a copy of which 
the author was permitted to take by the heirs. 
And an able article on “ Father Hyacinthe and 
his Church,” w^hich traced the rupture of that 
illustrious pulpit orator with the Roman com¬ 
munion, was printed in PutnarrCs Magazine, for 
January, 1870. The latter was issued in pam¬ 
phlet form, and subsequently added by a Lon¬ 
don house as an introduction to an edition of 
Father Byacinthe’s discom-ses. 

He also delivered a speech before the Alumni 
of Union College, on the subject of Education 
and the de'sideration of Professional teaching in 
America, which was printed. 

In December, 1871, Mr. Bigelow submitted 
to Senator Conkling of New York an elaborate 
scheme for the suitable commemoration of the 
first Centennial Anniversary of American Inde¬ 
pendence. This paper was communicated to 
the public through the columns of the New 
York Tribune of the 28th of the following 
month, and first directed public attention to the 
approach of that memorable anniversary. 

EOBEET TOMES. 

Robert Tomes was horn in the City of New 
York, of English parentage, in 1816. He was 
educated at tile grammar schools of the city, and 
at Washington College (now Trinity), Hartford, 
where he graduated with distinction. He then 
pursued the studies of a physician, at the 
schools in Philadelphia, and, subsequently, 
at the University of Edinburgh, where he re¬ 
ceived tiie degree of Doctor of Medicine. After 
a diligent attendance at the hospitals in Paris, 
he returned to the United States, and for some 
years was engaged in the practice of his profes¬ 
sion at New York. He made several voyages as 


surgeon in the employ of the Pacific Mail Steamr 
ship Company, in the early years of their service, 
between Panama and San Francisco. His first 
published volume, entitled Panama in 1855, 
was a graphic account of an excursion from New 
Y"ork to that city by the newly completed rail¬ 
way across the isthmus. This was_ followed by 
two works of popular biography—lives of Rich¬ 
ard Occur de Lion and Olirer Cromwell, pub- 
fished by Messrs. Sheldon & Go., in 1855—’56. 
He rendered valuable assistance in the composi¬ 
tion of the narrative portion of Commodore 
Perry'^s Ratal Expedition to Japan York, 

1855), and the preparation of the new, or Amer¬ 
ican matter, in Appleton''s Cydopmdia of .Biog¬ 
raphy, published the following year. Dr. Tomes 
is also the author of two extensive works, pub¬ 
lished in a serial form, by Messrs. Virtue & Co., 
New York : Battles of America by Sea and Land, 
including the colonial and revolutionary battles, 
the war of 1812, and the Mexican campaigns, 
completed in three volumes, 4to ; and The War 
with the South, a History of the Great American 
.Rebellion. These popular histories are written 
in a lively, picturesque manner, and have bad a 
wide circulation. Dr. Tonies has written much 
for the newspapers and periodicals; sketches of 
travel and reviews for the Literary World; 
articles in the Evening Post and Harpefa 
WeeUy; and a spirited series of papers on 
American manners and society, in Harper'^s 
Magazine. 

**Dr. Tomes published in 1867, The Cham¬ 
pagne Country, giving the results of two years’ 
experience while consular agent of the United 
States at Bheims. 

JOHN BONNER. 

John Bonner, a resident of New York, was 
born in Quebec, Canada, in 1828. He is the au¬ 
thor of three popular juvenile works —A Child''s 
History of the United States, Greece, and Rome, 
in seven volumes, including A Child''s History 
of the Great Rebellion. In these books, the idea 
of which was suggested by Charles Dickens’s 
Child’s History of England, Mr. Bonner has 
infused a critical spirit into an 'engaging, lively 
narrative. In treating of Greece and Rome he 
has followed the latest investigations of Euro¬ 
pean scholars, and carefully separated the early 
mythological and legendary from the ascer¬ 
tained historical periods. In the History of 
Rome he has availed himself of Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis’s “Inquiry into the Credibility 
of Early Roman History;” commencing “the 
real history” of the country with the era of the 
Republic, B. 0. 282. That of Greece is dated 
B. 0. 500. Mr. Bonner is also the translator of 
De Tocqueville’s last work. The Old Regime 
and the Revolution, published by the Harpers. 
For several years Mr. Bonner edited HarpePs 
WeeTcly, and was at the same time an active 
contributor to the New York Herald, with the 
editorship of which he was also associated. 

WILUiM Y. WELLS. 

Mr. Wells was horn in Boston, January 2, 
1826, and was educated at the Common Schools 
of that city. He has travelled since boyhood 
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In many parts of tfie world, originally as a 
Stiilor and officer in the mercliant service, and 
afterwards as a raining and commercial adven¬ 
turer and agent for American capitalists in 
obtaining grants from foreign governments. In 
die course of these adventures he has been four 
times wrecked at sea. In 1849 he went to Cali¬ 
fornia, where he built and commanded the first 
steamboat that ever ploughed the waters of that 
State. He has followed the growth and pro¬ 
gress of American institutions on the Pacific 
coast from, their commencement. In 1856 he 
published in Xew York a narrative volume of 
WalX’er'’s Expedition to Nicaragua (Stringer & 
Townsend); and in 1857, in an octavo volume, 
Explorations and Adventures in Honduras (Har¬ 
per Brothers). In 1857 he conceived the idea 
of collecting the materials for and writing the 
life of his ancestor, the patriot of the Revolu¬ 
tion, Samuel Adams; and has since pursued the 
work with unwearied industry. The collection 
of his writings, correspondence, and state papers 
thus made, with a detailed narrative of his life, 
acts, and opinions, was published in 1865, in 
three octavo volumes, bearing the title, Life and 
EvhUc Services of Samuel Adams. 

In^ addition to these and other occupations, 
Mr. Wells has owned and edited several news¬ 
papers in San Francisco, and written largely 
for Harper''s Magazine and Weekly^ besides 
furnishing various correspondence for the 
American press from Europe, South. America, 
California, British Columbia, Central America, 
Oregon, and Mexico. He was recently Consul- 
General of the Republic of Honduim 

EEV. HEXEY MAETYX DEXTER 

Was bom at Plympton, in Plymouth County, 
Massachusetts, August 18, 1821. He is of the 
sixth generation, on the father’s side, from 
“ Farmer” Thomas Dexter, of Lynn; and of the 
seventh generation, on the mother’s side, from 
George Morton, of Plymouth, the presumed 
“ Mourt ” of ‘‘ Mourt’s” Relation. He graduated 
at Yale College in 1840, and at Andover Theo¬ 
logical Seminary in 1844, and was settled as the 
pastor of the Congregational Church in Man¬ 
chester, X. H,, in the same year. He removed 
to Boston in 1849, to become pastor of what is 
now the Berkeley Street Congregational Church, 
in which position he remained till 1867. In 
1851 he became editor of the Gongregatwnalwt 
weeldy newspaper, and from 1858 to 1867 was 
one of the editors of the Congregational Quar¬ 
terly. In 1867 he became editor-in-chief of the 
CongregationaUst and the Boston Recorder. 

In 1859 he published a 16mo, of 216 pages, 
entitled, Street Thoughts; and, in 1860, a 12mo', 
of 219 pages, entitled, Twelve Discourses. He 
published in 1865 a 16mo, entitled, The Verdict 
of Reason on the Question of the Future Bun- 
ishment of ihe Impenitent; and a 12mo, en¬ 
titled, Congregationalism; what it is, whence it 
is, how it works, why it is tetter than any other 
form of Church Government, and its consequent 
Demands. This manual has been accepted as a 
standard. He has also edited for private re¬ 
print in “ Wiggin’s Historical Series,” Church’s 
Entertaining Passages Relating to Philipps Wary 


and Monrt’s Relation, from the first editions. 
In 1870 appeared The Church Polity of the Pil¬ 
grims of the New Testament. 

He has also printed several occasional ser¬ 
mons, with many articles, in the quarterlies. 

He has been for some years at work upon a 
new history of the “Old Plymouth Colony,” 
and is engaged in original investigations in 
England and Holland, as well as in this country, 
in reference thereto ; in the endeavor to make 
it exhaustive in those lines of state paper and 
genealogical research, which are now so much 
more accessible than they have been to former 
explorers in the same field. He has prepared, 
in manuscript, A BibHography of the Church 
Struggle in England during the Sixteenth Cen¬ 
tury, with 1800 titles. 

RICHARD EDDY 

Was born in Providence, R. L, June 21, 1828. 
He was apprenticed to the book-binding busi¬ 
ness at the age of fifteen. In 1848 he went to 
Clinton, FT. Y., and studied theology with the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Sawyer. lie was subse¬ 
quently settled as TJniversalist preacher in Rome 
and Bufltalo, FT. Y., and in Philadelphia, Pa. 
He became pastor of the TJniversalist Church in 
Canton, FT. Y„ in 1856, and so continued until 
September, 1861, when he was commissioned 
by Governor Morgan, Chaplain of the fiOth Regi¬ 
ment Xew York State Volunteers. He left the 
army in March, 1863, became pastor of the 
First TJniversalist Church, Philadelphia, and 
was librarian of the Historical Society of Penn¬ 
sylvania for three years. In 1873 he-was pastor 
in Gloucester, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Eddy has published an Interesting volume, 
detailing his camp observations and experiences, 
entitled, History of the Regiment New 
York State Volunteers, from the commencement 
of its organization, in July, 1861, to its pullic 
reception at Ogdenshurg, as a veteran command, 
January^ 7, 1864 (12ino, pp. 360, Phila., 1864). 
The various statistics of the regiment are given 
with care, from its first gathering, through its 
career with the army of the Potomac; the im¬ 
portant engagements in whicli it took part are 
described, and numerous characteristic minor 
incidents preserved, which will be of value to 
the future historian, and of interest to posterity, 
Mr. Eddy has also published several discourses, 
including three sermons, €ntitle<l, The Martyr 
to Liberty, preached in Philadelphia on occasion 
of the death of President Lincoln. 

MARY W. jrAXVEIX. 

This lady, the author of various tales and 
sketches, and other contributions to popular 
literature, which have been received with favor. 
by tlie public, is of French ancestry, grafted on 
the sturdy FTew England stock; the family hav¬ 
ing emigrated from the Me of Guernsey to 
America, prior to the Revolution. She was 
born at Exeter, X. H., in 1830. There she was 
educated at a Female Seminary in the town, and 
there she has since continued to reside. Early 
developing a taste for composition, she won a 
prize in her eighteenth year, offered by the pnb- 
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Ushers- of a leading Boston journal, by the pro- 
dnction of a tale entitled, Childreii^s Vows; or^ 
the Corneliaii Ilmg^ which, being well received 
by tlie ]mblic, indnced her to turn her attention 
to literature as a profession. Her pen was im¬ 
mediately in retpiest for the literary papers of 
the day, not only in Xew England, bat in the 
Bouth and West, to wdiich she became a constant 
contributor. She also published various articles, 
tales, sketches, and poetry, in the Philadelphia 
popular magazines; and in 1858 commenced an 
engagement, which long continued, as a regular 
contributor to Qodeyh Lady^ Booh, 

In 1856, Miss Janvrin edited and wrote hio- 
grapMeal articles for Cypress Leaves^ pablishe<l 
by Janies Usher, of Boston ; in 1857, Peace; or, 
the Stolen Will, published by French & Co., Bos¬ 
ton; and, in 1858, compiled for the same pub¬ 
lishers a series of books entitled The Juvenile 
Miscellany, In 1860, An Hour with the Chil- 
dren,Jrom her pen, was published by the Ameri¬ 
can Tract Society, Boston. She died August 
12, 1870. 

BEAN- DUDLEY. 

Dean Dudley, a Kew England antiquarian and 
miscellaneous writer, was born May 28, 1823, at 
Eangfield, a small new town in Maine, named 
firom Hon. William King (half-brother of Hon. 
Eufus King, of New York), the first Governor of 
that State, under whose auspices the towm was 
settled. 

Mr. Dudley is descended from the Hon. Thomas 
Dudley, one of the early Colonial Governors of 
Massachusetts, through his eldest son. His 
paternal grandfather, Hon. Nathl. Dudley, one 
of the first settlers of Kingfield, and his maternal, 
Dapt. Dean Bangs, from whom he was named, 
both lived to great ages—one to 80, and the 
other 90 years. His father, Edmund Dudley, 
was a fanner and school-teacher. 

At the age of twelve, he was left to his owm 
resources; but by industry and economy was 
able to obtain a sufficient education, wdien he 
was eighteen years old, to procure a certificate 
of his ability and qualification to teach a com¬ 
mon school from the preceptor of the Waterville 
Liberal Institute, and another from the school 
committee of the town of Union, Me., where he 
was to keep his first school. 

He succeeded well in teaching, and, in 1843, 
went to Massachusetts as a teacher; also study¬ 
ing at academies in that State and New Hamp¬ 
shire. 

Some of the papers of his grandfather Dudley, 
upon the genealogy of the family, coming into 
his possession, he became interested in the sub¬ 
ject and undertook to prepare a biographical 
account of the family. As an introduction to 
this, be published, in 1848, an outline sketch, 
under the title of The Dudley Genealogies^ an 
8vo of 144 pages. In 1849 he visited England, 
for the purpose of making antiquarian and gene¬ 
alogical researches, and spent a year there, trav¬ 
elling from town to town, examining old records 
and monuments, and consulting rare printed 
works in the libraries at London and elsewhere. 
While he was absent he was a correspondent for 
some of the Boston newspaper^; and selections 


from his letters have been published in two dif¬ 
ferent volumes, one in 1851, and the other in 
1862. In I860, he published a History of the 
First Council of Nice, an octavo of 86 paps. His 
next work, entitled Officers of our Union Army 
and Navy containing brief biographical sketches, 
with portraits, W’as published in 1862. One 
volume only was published, in a moderate sized 
62mo. It was followed by Social and Political 
A^ects of England and the Continent, 

He was adiiiitted'to the Suffolk bar in 1854, 
and for five or six years practised his profession 
in Boston. His health not being sufficiently ro¬ 
bust for close application to the law, lie (piitted 
it, and is now engaged in publishing directories, 
•md similar works. 

ALONZO HALL QUINT' 

The Bev. Alonzo Hall Quint was born at Barn- 
stead, N. H., March 22, 1828. He graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1846, and at Andover 
Theological Seminary, 1852. He was ordained 
at Jamaica Plain village, in the town of West 
Roxbury, Dec. 27. 1858, and was settled as pas¬ 
tor of the Mather Church, a*newly formed church 
at that place, the same date. He received the 
degree of D.D. from Andover in 1866. 

He was chosen chaplain of the 2d regiment 
of Massachusetts infantry, and entered on its 
duties, June 1, 1861; and after several weeks 
service was commissioned, June 20. After serv¬ 
ing three years, he was, at his desire, mustered 
out of service, June 1,1864 (his health being im¬ 
paired), though the regiment had re-enlisted and 
continued to serve during the war. He liad 
leave of absence for two years from the Mather 
Church; and though he sent in his resignation 
some time before the expiration of that term, it 
was not accepted till near its close, May, 1863. 
After he left the anny he was settled over the 
North Congregational Church, New Bedford, 
Mass., where he was installed, July 21,1864, and 
remains pastor. 

While at Andover Seminary he commenced 
his contributions to the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register,, and in 1850 was ad¬ 
mitted a member of the Historic-Genealogical 
Society. From 1855 to 1856 he was a member 
of the publishing committee of that society. In 
1850 he commenced, in the Dover (N. H.) Engid- 
rer,, the publication of a series of historical and 
pnealogical articles, relative to that town and 
its settlers. These articl'^s are still continued. 
In January of 1859, he commenced, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D.D., and the 
Ipe Rev. Joseph S. Clark, D.D., the Congrega¬ 
tional Quarterly,, of which he is still one of the 
editors. 

Besides the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Society, he is a member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, and has been 
on the publishing committee. He is also a 
corresponding member of the New Hampshire 
and New York Historical Societies. From 1855 
a member of the Massachu- 
^tts State Board of Education. Since 1871, 
he has bpn the Secretary of the National 
Council of the Congregational Churches in the 
United States. 
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In September, 1801, he commenced writing for 
the Kew England Congregationalut (newspaper), 
Boston, as an army correspondent, and ended 
his letters from the army wdien lie left service. 
He still contributes to the paper. A selection 
from this correspondence was published in 1864, 
by Crosby & Nichols, under the title of The Fo- 
tomm and the Eapkian^ in a duodecimo of about 
400 pages. He published in 1867, The Record 
of the Second Mcmachmetts Infmtrg^ 1861-65, 
12mo, 534 pp. 

GEORGE HUGHTS HEPWORTH. 

The Rev. George Hughes Hepworth was bom 
at Boston, Mass., February 4,1833. He entered 
the Cambridge Theological or Divinity School 
when he was eigliteen years old, and graduated 
in 1855. In September of that year, he was set¬ 
tled as pastor of a church in Nantueltet, Mass., 
where he continued two years, and then resign¬ 
ed. He then spent one year at Cambridge as a 
resident graduate. In the summer of 1858, he 
became the pastor of a new Unitarian church, 
formed at the south end of Boston, under the 
name of the Church of the Unity, In De¬ 
cember, 1862, he was appointed chaplain of the 
47th regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, and 
accompanied that regiment to Louisiana. In 
January, 1863, he was transferred to the staff 
of Major-General Banks, and w^ent through the 
campaign of the Teche, and was present at the 
siege of Port Hudson. He returned to his par¬ 
ish duties at the Church of the Unity in the 
autumn of 1863. 

Mr. Hepworth has issued a volume, entitled 
the Whipy Eoe^ and Sword^ being a sketch of 
experiences in the Army of the Southwest. 
He has issued, from time to time, pamphlet ser¬ 
mons on the topics of the day, which have met 
with great favor from the public. He was one 
of the most prominent and eloquent preachers 
in Boston, and drew very lai-ge audiences 
whenever he spoke. 

** In 1870 he became pastor of the Church of 
the Messiah, in New York city, and two years 
later entered the ministry of the Congregational 
Church. He has written: Little Gentleman in 
Green: a Fairy Talehy Una Sarin^ 1865; and 
^cJcs and Shoals: Lectures to YoungMen^ 1870. 

HORATIO ALGER, Je. 

The Rev. Horatio Alger, Jr., was bom in that 
part of Chelsea, Mas®., since incorporated as the 
town, of North Chelsea, January 13, 1834, and 
graduated at Harvard College in 1^2. From 
1852 to 1857 he was occupied in teaching, or in 
writing for the Boston and New York press. In 
1860, he completed a three years course at the 
Cambridge Theological School, defraying his 
expenses in the mean time by contributions to a 
variety of periodicals- He spent the greater 
part of the year succeeding liis graduation at the 
Theological School, in a European tour. From 
1861 to 1864, he was established at Cambridge 
as a private instructor. On the 8th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1864, he was ordained over the Unitarian 
Church at Brewster, Mass. 


His publications in book form are BerthE^s 
Christmas Vision^ an Autumn Sheaf 1855; 
nothing to I)o^ a Tilt at our Best ^iety^ a 
Poem, 1857; FranEs Campaign; or^ What 
Boys can 1864; Paul FrestoEs ChargSy 
1865. 

He wrote verses before he entered college, 
was appointed to deliver one or two anniversaiy 
poems at college, and has since published a con¬ 
siderable number of his poems, which have ap¬ 
peared in Earper^s Weekly^ and other period¬ 
icals. 

**In 1866, Mr. Alger removed to New York 
city, and devoted himself exclusively to the 
profession of literature. His later writings 
(1866-1873), include The Ragged Dich Series, and 
other story-books for children, some sixteen in 
number. A collection of his poems are in 
preparation. He has contracted to contribute 
exclusively to the New York Weekly for a term 
of years. 

ROBERT SHELTOH MACKEIVZIE. 

Dr. Mackenzie was born in Drew’s Court, 
Limerick County, Ireland, June 22, 1809. His 
father was at the time an officer in the British 
army. Young Mackenzie was educated at a 
school in Fermoy, and at the age of thirteen was 
apprenticed to a surgeon apothecary in Cork, 
with whom he remained three years. After 
passing his medical examination, he opened a 
school in Fermoy; and in 1829, having been a 
newspaper reporter, became editor of a county 
.journal in Staffordshire, England. In 1830-31, 
be was engaged in London in writing biograr 
phies for the Georgian Era (4 vols., 8v6), 
and subsequently as leading editor of the Limr^ 
pool Journal and other papers; while he was a 
diligent corres]iondent on political, literary, and 
social topics of the Evening Star^ a daily paper 
in New York, published by the late M. M. Noah. 
In 1845, he was editor and part proprietor of a 
railway journal in London, and in 1847 was an ac¬ 
tive member of Lord Brougham’s Law Amend¬ 
ment Society. lie published in England, Lays of 
Palestine (1829); Titian, an art novel (3 vols., 
8vo, 1843); Partnership en Commandite^ a 
legal treatise (8vo, 1847); Mornings at Mat- 
lock, a collection of fugitive pieces (3 vols., 8vo, 
1850). 

In 1852 Dr. Mackenzie came to America, and 
made his residence in New York, .where he be¬ 
came literary editor of the Em York Times, aaad 
engaged in various literaiy nndertakings. He 
edited, with an introduction and notes, Sheil’s 
Sketches of the Irish Bar (New York, Redfield, 
1854); The Noctss AfnFrosianm, a very complete 
edition, with numerous notes, and biographies 
of Professor 'Wilson and other writers; contain¬ 
ing a great deal of new matter (1854, 5 vola); 
an edition of Curran's Life, by his son, and an 
original collection, with notes and prefaces^ of 
the writings of Dr. Maginn (5 vols., 12mo). 

In 1857, Dr. Mackenzie became literaiT^ and 
foreign editor of PhiladelpMa Press, having 
taken up his residence in that city, where he baa 
continued to reside. In addition to the books 
whose titles we have given^ the record of a life 
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devoted to literature, and the genial furtherance 
of the literary labors of othera, Dr. Mackenzie 
is the author of Bits of Blarney (1855), consist¬ 
ing of Irish biographies, tale^ sketches, and 
poetry, and of Tremilian and hw Friends (i2mo, 
1859). He also edited Memoirs of Bobert Eou- 
din (1859) * 

**Dr. Mackenzie has recently written two 
works of literary biography which are models 
in their way, having a grasp of illustrative detail | 
that sums np the research of years within a 
duodecimo, to the exhaustion of the subject, and 
an easy charm of style that holds the reader’s 
attention to the close. These are: The Life of 
Charles Bukens: Fersonal EeGoUections and 
Anecdotes —Letters hy Boz n&cer before pnblished^ 
and Uncolleeted Papers in Prose and Verse., 1870; 
and Sir Walter ^tt: the Story of Mis Life., 
1871, inscribed to the “ Antocrat of the Break¬ 
fast Table.” Few of the literati of America 
could have made as copious a collection of inci¬ 
dents and anecdotes w^orthy of preservation, 
from written and unwritten sonrces, to exhibit 
faithfully the character and vrritings of these 
chief novelists of modern times. 

Dr. Mackenzie is an industrious and rapid 
writer, having a thorough mastery of literary 
incident, anecdote, and gossip. He began to 
prepare his edition of the Moctes AmbrosianeB in 
the last week of April, 1854, on receipt of the 
news, by steamer, of Professor Wilson’s death 
on April S, and the work was published August 
15. In the interim, he had to feed the press at 
five different printers, besides doing his full 
quota of newspaper work. The Life of Dickens., 
begun June 15 and published August 3, vras 
WTitten in five weeks; and the biography of 
Scott between the last week of March and .the 
publication day on the Scott centenary — Au¬ 
gust 15. 

He received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws from the University of Glasgow at the 
age of twenty-five, and was subsequently ad- 
mitt^ Doctor of Civil Law at Oxford. 

Mbs. AnELHEin Shelton Mackenzie, the wife 
of Dr. Mackenzie, has written several attractive 
romances: Married Against Pectson., 1869; and 
Aureola; or. The Black Sheep, 1871, a story of 
social life in Germany, narrating the trials of a 
young lady dauntless enough to set at defiance 
the over-rigorous social etiquette of her country. 

**NOVEL-WBITIKG BEFORE WAVERLET — FROM SIR 
’ WALTER SCOTT: HIS LIFE. 

Before Scott liad given over writing long poems, 
lie diverged into another branch of literature, in. 
which he obtained higher and more permanent 
fame than that which he had won as a minstrel. 
Many persons have scarcely read his poetical ro¬ 
mances; but who is not famhiar with the Waverley 
novels t 

As great a novel-reader as Lord Brougham, 
Lord Lyndhurst, and Daniel 0‘Connell (the last 
of whom once declared to me that the advantages 
of steam, as applied to travelling an sea and land, 
were counterbalanced by the abridgment of the 
time ha used to devote to the perusal of works 
of fiction), Walter Scott saw, before he began to 
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write, that the novels and romances of the present 
century, and particularly at its commencement, 
were unsnited to the changed condition of society 
in his OWE time. The dramatists of the Eliza¬ 
bethan age produced stories, historical or comic, 
which, two centuries later, would probably have 
appeared in prose as historical romances, or 
novels of society. In an age when readers were 
few, the tales acted on the stage were the princi¬ 
pal popular sources of intellectual enjoyment. 
For a long time after the death of Shakspeare, 
the drama may be said to have fallen into abey¬ 
ance. Thirty or forty years of civil strife, during 
which imaginative literature was at a discount, 
followed the death of Shakspeare; and, though 
there was a revival of the drama between the 
Restoration in 1660 and the Revolution in 1688, 
little effective in that line was presented until 
Dryden bade the dry bones live. Banyan’s im¬ 
mortal “Pilgrim’s Progress,’^ in this time, was 
the favorite reading of the people; and the “De¬ 
cameron of Boccaccio, Rabelais’ comic and sa¬ 
tiric adventures of “Gargaotua and Pantagruel,” 
and Cervantes’ wonderful “Don Quixote,” became 
well known in England through translations. So, 
at a later period, were the Abb5 Provost’s “ Ma- 
non VEscaut” (like the younger Dumas’ “La 
Dame aux Camillas,” the apotheosis of a profes¬ 
sional impure), Rousseau’s “Nouvelle Hlloise,” 
Le Sage’s “Gil Bias” and “Le Diahle Boiteux,” 
Voltaire’s “Candide and Zadig,” St. Pierre’s 
“Paul and Virginia,” Goethe’s “Sorrows of 
Wert her,” and a few other foreign works. 

When the seventeenth century opened, the gross 
novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn, which had delighted 
the gay and careless courtiers of the closing years 
of the Stuart dynasty, fell into disrepute. The 
age of Queen Anne, which has been entitled the 
Augustan, exhibited comparative decency, at least 
in its prose fiction; and under the new dynasty, 
though not quite so scrupulous (for the first two 
Guelphic sovereigns were themselves unmistaka¬ 
bly immoral in their domestic and social rela¬ 
tions), public taste became improved. De Foe’s 
“Robinson Crusoe,” which does not contain a 
single impure incident or expression, speedily ob¬ 
tained a popularity which it still enjoys. Swift’s 
“ Gulliver,” a political fiction, which is a satire on 
human nature also had (and has) a multitude of 
readers, who, opening it merely to he entertained 
by the wonderful adventures it contains, narrated 
with a most artistic uraistvahlance, scarcely notice 
its too prevailing coarseness. Richardson and 
Fielding, however, may rank as the inventors of 
the English novel, though not of its higher class, 
— the historical. There runs an under-current 
of ind<dicacy, not very decided, but adapted to 
the sensuous taste of the time, through Richard¬ 
son’s sentimentality; and yet the author of “ Pa¬ 
mela” and “ Clarissa Harlowe ” affected to be a 
purist in morals. Next to him is Fielding, — who 
had begun as a satirical parodist, and ended by 
establishing a new school of story-tellers,—who 
rejoiced in what Scott has called “warmth of de¬ 
scription.” Fielding, with all his faults, pos¬ 
sessed genius, and was followed by Smollett, who 
photographed the manners and exhibited the vices 
of many grades of society. Sterne, decidedly a 
man of genius, was not restrained from gross in¬ 
delicacy by a sense of what was due to his office 
as a clergyman- ’ Oliver Goldsmith, whose “Vicar 
of Wakefield,” much as all readers admire it, has 
serious defects in construction and sentiment, 
might have produced a real novel of English so- 
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ciety, but “ died too soon/’ when Scott was only 
three years old. Horace Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto/’ written in 1763, was its author’s soli¬ 
tary work of fiction, and owed as much at least 
to his rank as to novelty of design or execution. 
Clara Reeve’s Gothic romance, ** The old English 
Baron/’ alone remembered out of her many works, 
was an almost avowed imitation of Walpole’s ro¬ 
mantic story, and a decided improvement upon it. 

When Scott wrote the first chapters of “Wa- 
verley,” in 1805, the principal living novelist was 
Mrs. Radcliffe, whose very sensational romances 
outdid all contemporary productions. With her 
began high payments for such works. She re¬ 
ceived five hundred pounds for “ The Mysteries 
of tJdolpho;” and eight hundred pounds for 
'*The Italians/’ its successor. To-day, these 
stories, crowded with crime and with apparently 
supernatural effects (all of which are elaborately 
explained away at the close), would scarcely en¬ 
gage the attention of a novel-reader for half an 
hour. Henry Mackenzie’s stories, popular in 
their day, were didactic and sentimental, and 
had get out of fashion. Cumberland the drama¬ 
tist, preserved in “■the crystal amberization” of 
Sheridan’s Critic ” as Sir Fretful Plagiary, had 
finally lapsed into writing novels which possessed 
the coarseness of Fielding, without his wit; yet 
his play, “The West-Indian,” w'hich presents the 
truest character of an Irish gentleman ever put 
upon the stage, was surpassed in its day only by 
Sheridan’s “ School for Scandal,” in which even 
the livery servants and soubrettes converse in. 
epigram. Madame D’Arblay, whose novel of 
“Evelina” had created a greater sensation among 
the literati of her time than probably had ever 
before been caused by any similar production* 
was reposing on her laurels, but failed to please 
a later generation of readers. For the copy¬ 
right of “Evelina” she received twenty pounds 
in 1778. while for “Camilla” she was paid three 
thousand guineas in ; making fame by the 
first, and losing it by the latter work. Mrs. Char¬ 
lotte Smith succeeded, commencing with a trans¬ 
lation of “ Marion L'Escaut,” the heroine of which 
is a beautiful wanton, and settling down into 
prose fictions, occasionally indecorous, and usu¬ 
ally dull. 

Perhaps, strictly speaking, Miss Sophia Lee 
should be credited with the authorship of the 
first English historical novel. In 1783-86 ap¬ 
peared “The Recess,” in six volumes. Mary, 
Queen of Scots, is its heroine; but unlike Scott, 
who carefully adhered to facts when he introduced 
historical characters. Miss Lee boldly married 
Mary Stuart to the Earl of Leicester, and intro¬ 
duced two daughters as the fruit of this union! 

Mrs. Inchbald, whose “Simple Story” won the 
sympathies of a large circle of readers; Regina 
Maria Roche, whose “Children of the Abbey” 
still finds a considerable sale in this country, 
though it is almost wholly forgotten in England; 
Mrs. Opie, whose “ Father and Daughter” had the 
tears of the public in their day, and was successful 
when adopted for the stage; William Godwin, wdfh 
his realistic “Caleb Williams” and his romantic 
“ St. LeonDr. Moore, whose “ Zeluco ” suggested 
to Byron the character of “ Childe Harold ; ” Sid¬ 
ney Owenson (afterwards Lady Morgan), whose 
“Wild Irish Girl” and “Ida of Athens” scarcely 
indicated the promise which subsequently was 
realized in “O’DonnelJ” and “Florence M a ear¬ 
thy;” and above all, rational, truthful, and vig¬ 
orous Maria Edgeworth, — these belonged to 
227 


Scott’s own time, and their’ works might be 
safely read with pleasure and advantage. This 
is not a long catalogue of novelists; but it will 
be observed, that even then, sixty years ago, 
most of the story-tellers were of the gentler sex. 
I have not included Jane Austen, because “Sense 
and Sensibility,” the first of her novels, was not 
published until 1811, six years after “ Waverley ” 
had been planned and partly written; and have 
not forgotten Anna Maria Porter, who appeared 
in print before Sir Whiter Scott, nor her sister 
Jane, because neither of them had any influence 
upon his taste. It is stated by an authority 
whose general correctness I have pleasure in ac¬ 
knowledging,* that “Sir Walter Scott admitted 
(conversation with George IV. in the library of 
Carlton Palace) that this work — Jane Porter’s 
‘Scottish Chiefs’—suggested his Waverley nov¬ 
els;” but considering that “Waverley” was be¬ 
gun in 1805, and that “ The Scottish Chiefs ” first 
appeared in 1810, I ain unable to believe that he 
derived any suggestion from a work then unwritten. 

Also prior to the commencement of “Waverley” 
was the debut of Charles Robert Maturin, an Irish, 
clergyman of striking genius, with a minimum 
of discretion. His “Fatal Revenge, or the Fam¬ 
ily of Montario.” which, with its appalHng hor¬ 
rors, out-Radcliifed Mrs. Radcliffe, appeared in 
1801. In a subsequent romance, entitled “Mel- 
moth the Wanderer,” he abated some of these 
horrors, seasoning them with the naked indecency 
of Lewis’s “Monk;” and in his tragedy of “Ber¬ 
tram,” produced at Drury Lane Theatre through 
* Lord Byron’s influence, he had originally intro¬ 
duced the Enemy of Man as one of the drarnatis 
persome / 

There is another phalanx of novelists who lived, 
but can scarcely be said to have flourished, early 
in the present century. Their works, from the 
source of their publication in Leadenhall Street, 
London, were known as “ Minerva-press Novels.” 
At the head of these was “Anne of Swansea,’* 
Mrs. Hatton, sister of Mrs. Siddons and John 
Kemble, who dealt lai'gely in common-place, was 
very deficient in constructive skill, usually ex¬ 
tended each of her romances to four and even five 
novels, and was fond of resonant titles, such as 
“ The Bock of Glotzden, or the Secret Avenger,’* 
Mr. Thomas Surr, whose “ Splendid Misery,’* 
treating of fashionable life, with which he had 
not the slightest acquaintance, was in eager re¬ 
quest at all the circulating libraries in town and 
country; and a Capt. Thomas Ashe, who carried 
on for some years the profitable but disreputable 
trade of writing novels of society upon the cur¬ 
rent scandals of the day, and never published 
them if he could induce the persons whom he 
libelled to buy his manuscript. He lived by lit¬ 
erary black-mail. The Minerva-press novels, bad 
as they were, had immense popularity for some 
years. 

No wonder, then, that Walter Scott, who, hav¬ 
ing shown the world in “The Minstrelsy” and 
“The Lay ” that he was editor and poet, and be¬ 
ing himself a novel-reader, should be utterly dis¬ 
satisfied with the quality of the existing supply. 
The French Revolution, distinguished by its lev¬ 
elling principle and action, had ended in substi¬ 
tuting a feudal empire for an effete monarchy; 
and, even when Napoleon was re-dividing Europe 
into. kingdoms and principalities for his family 


♦Dr. S. Austin Allibona’s Critical Dictionary of EnglMi 
Literature and Britisli and American Authors, yol. ii.p. 
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and his followers, there had sprung up, or rather 
revived, a deep devotion to the chivalry which 
had done so much in the past, and whose tradi¬ 
tions had ingrafted grace into history, and 
breathed reality into song. To Inis feeling, this 
principle, Scott had ministered in his poems; and 
now, acknowledged head of the romantic school, 
he resolved to extend its limits beyond the ballad 
or the narrative poem, and use prose as the more 
suitable medium. He strove to delineate the past 
as it seemed in the eyes of men who were dubious 
of *the present, and afraid of the future, —noble, 
stately, glittering, and gay, with the pulse of life 
ever beating to heroic measures. His view of 
feudalism, in *'The Talisman,’^ ‘^Ivanhoe,” and 
‘‘The Fair Maid of Perth,’^ was not the carica¬ 
ture a few preceding authors had drawn, but a 
portrait,—faithful, if idealized, 

“ Waverley,” as we have seen, had been con¬ 
demned by Erskine; thrown by, mislaid, recov¬ 
ered, and depreciated by Ballantyne. Scott, hav¬ 
ing nearly completed his “Life and Works of 
Jonathan Swift” (published by Constable, in 
nineteen octavo volumes, on the 1st of July, 
3314 — a work which really was supplementary 
to his history of a particular period of English 
literary history, — brought out his “Waverley” 
manuscript for the third time, carefully read it, 
thought something could he made of it. and per¬ 
mitted the announcement, in “ The Scots’ Maga¬ 
zine” of February, 1814, that ‘ Waverley, or 
’‘Tis Sixty Years Since,’ a novel, in three vol¬ 
umes 12mo, would he published in March.” A1-, 
ready he had made some progress in continuing 
Ihe stnry; for in January he had shown the 
greater part of the first volume to Mr. Erskine, 
who at once predicted that it would prove the 
most popular of all his friend’s works. It was 
determined to publish it anonymously, and unu¬ 
sual pains were taken to prevent the discovery of 
the author’s name. John Ballantyne copied out 
all the manuscript. Double proof-sheets were 
regularly printed off. One was forwarded to 
Scott; and the alterations which it received 
were, by Ballantyne’s own hand, copied upon 
the other proof sheet for the use of the printers; 
so that even the corrected proof-sheets of the 
author were never seen in the printing-office. 
While “Waverley” was passing through the 
press, Mr Erskine read some of the proof-sheets 
to a few friends after supper; and from the en¬ 
thusiastic praise they obtained, as well as from 
the way in which their host spoke’, the party in¬ 
ferred that they were listening to the first effort 
of some unknown but very able aspirant. 

When the first volume was printed, Ballantyne 
placed it in the hands of Constable, who, not 
doubting who was the author, considered the 
matter, and offered seven hundred pounds for the 
copyright. This price was so high (Miss Edge- 
worth up to that time not having realized a tenth 
of that sum by even her most successful work), 
that a novice would gladly have accepted it. 
Scott’s reply, through Ballantyne, was, that it 
was too much if the novel should not succeed; 
too little if it did. He would have taken a thou¬ 
sand pounds; but Constable would not offer so 
much, and published the work on the terms of 
equal division of profits between himself and the 
author, 

, The first volume was printed before the second 
was begun. Constable, who had become pro¬ 
prietor of the “Encyclopaedia Britanuica,” was 
bringing out a supplement to that extensive work. 


At his request, Scott agreed to write three essays 
fur it, — on Chivalry, the Drama, and Romance, 
— and completed two in April and May, writing 
that on Romance some time later. Constable, a 
liberal man, paid a hundred pounds fur each. 
This episode ended, Scott set seriously to work on 
“Waverley,” and informed his friend Morritt 
that “the last two volumes were written in three 
weeks.” In corroboration of this, Lockhart has 
related a personal anecdote,—^how, happening to 
passthrough Edinburgh in June, 3814, he dined 
with Mr. WHliam Menzies (afterwards a judge at 
the Cape of Good Hope), whose residence was 
then in George Street, situated very near to, and 
at right angles with, North Castle Street. “There 
was,” he says, “a party of very young persons, 
most of them, like Menzies and myself, destined 
for the bar of Scotland, all gay and thoughtless, 
enjoying the first flush of manhood, with little 
remembrance of the yesterday, or care of the 
morrow. When my companion’s worthy father 
and uncle, after seeing two or three bottles go 
round, left the juveniles to themselves, the weather 
being hot, we adjourned to a library, which had 
one large window looking northwards. After ca¬ 
rousing here for an hour or more, I observed that 
a shade had come over the aspect of my friend, 
who happened to be placed immediately opposite 
to myself, and said something that intimated a 
fear of his being unwell. *No,’ said he, ‘1 shall 
be well enough presently, if you will only let me 
sit where you are, and take my chair; for there 
is a confounded hand in sight of me here, which 
has often bothered me before, and now it wonH 
let me fill my glass with a good will.’ I rose to 
change places with him accordingly; and he 
pointed out to me this hand, which, like the writ¬ 
ing on Belshazzar’s wall, disturbed his hour of 
hilarity. ‘Since we sat down,’he said, ‘I have 
been watching it: it fascinates my eye; it never 
stops. Page after page is finished, and thrown 
on that heap of manuscript: and still it goes on 
unwearied; and so it will he till candles are 
brought in, and God knows how long after that. 
It is the same every night I can’t stand the sight 
of it when I am not at my books.’ — ‘ Some stupid, 
dogged engrossing clerk, probably!’ exclaimed 
myself or some other giddy youth in our society. 
‘No, boys,’ said our host. ‘I well know what 
hand it is: ’tis Walter Scott’s.’ This was the 
hand, that, in the evenings of three summer 
weeks, wrote the last two volumes of ‘Wa¬ 
verley.’ ” 

dickens and THACKERAT — FROM LIFE OF CHARLES 
DICKENS. 

Believing that the world has been made brighter 
and better by the writings and life of Charles 
Dickens, I can have no hesitation in briefly de¬ 
lineating his character, as Author and as Man. 
In the whole range, vast as it is, which constitutes 
the common literature, the rich treasury, of 
America and England, not to speak of the nu¬ 
merous languages into which they have been 
translated, there are'no- purer books than those 
written by Charles Dickens. There is no line in 
them which the most scrupulous parent, the most 
tender husband, the most sensitive-lover, the most 
fastidious guardian could desire to keep back 
from the eye of Maidenhood or Womanhood. 
There are no other works, in the language, so 
well adapted for all classes and all ages. They may 
be taken up, at any place or time, and the reader 
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will be gratilied by the enterfamnient tuey supply, 
tile moral lesson wliich they teach ; 

A<re cannot wither them, nor eastern stale 

Thdr infiuite variety. 

No writer has more completely, or more success¬ 
fully, appealed to the emotional and sympathetic 
part of human nature- It is doubtful, as he 
glanced from gay to gnive, whether his lively hu¬ 
mor or his tender pathos was most to be admired. 
Whatever vein he indulged in, for the time, he 
avoided cynicism. Hence, we laugh with^ instead 
of <iU his comic characters, taking Pickwick, and 
Sara Weller, and Wilkins Micawber, and Mr. Toots, 
and Dick Swiveller, and Captain Cuttle, (that 
truest of all rough gentlemen,) to our heart., and 
feeling all the belter for having met, and known, 
and loved them. I do not intend to place Dickens 
by the side of Thackeray, because it is wearying 
work to try and discover unlike likenesses which 
do not exist, but would ask the reader to remem¬ 
ber how differently he was impressed by the first 
works of both. Vanity Fair is a great work, 
which no man could have written, so severe is 
even its hilarity, unless he had been world-weary 
and blase. The Pickwick Papers are the evident 
production of a very young man, who, up to that 
time, had rather glanced at the world than moved 
in it. Vanity Fair was as palpably written by a 
person who had circulated freely through society, 
in various countries; who had been scathed in 
the passage; and who poured out upon paper, 

The stinging of a heart the world had Ftnng. 

Dickens was entering life, at the age of twenty- 
three, as he has told us, when he began to write 
Pickwick, and after the publication of a few 
sketches, had to draw mainly upon his imagination 
for the characters and the action of his story. 
Before he had gone half way through it, a purpose 
filled his mind, and, what was begun as a bur¬ 
lesque upon Cockney sportsmen, struck a heavy 
blow at the then unbridled license of advocates in 
English Courts of law, and so thoroughly besieged 
that great citadel of Wrong and Oppression, the 
Fleet Prison, that, in a few years, it was “ put 
down” (as Alderman Cute would have said) by 
public opinion, embodied in an Act of Parliament, 
Dickens lived to see imprisonment for debt abol¬ 
ished in England, and to hear all men say, ‘‘low 
have done this.” 

Thackeray, not much older than Dickens, had 
been a magazine-writer, 41 man of all work, for at 
least sixteen years before the appearance of 
Vanity Fair. He had begun life as a gay “young 
man upon, town,” by burning the candle at both 
ends, at home and abroad, until his twenty thou¬ 
sand pounds was gone. Then he set to work, and, 
■^eing highly educated and very talented, obtained 
a living and made reputation- Vanity Fair, which 
he produced at an age when Dickens had written 
his best things — or most of them— was very suc¬ 
cessful, as it deserved to be Only a man of 
genius could have invented and sustained Beckey 
Sharpe. Had he written only that one story, 
Thackeray would have ranked as successor to the 
author of Tom Jones. Yet, admiring Vanity Fair 
as I do, and reading it enjoyably through, at least 
once a year, (paying the same complin»e«t to Rob¬ 
inson Crusoe, Oil Bias, the Vicar of Wakefield, 
Ivanhoe, and the Caxton novels.) I close it with a 
lowered opinion of human nature. I also read 
Pickwick, every now and then, and though I do 
not find in it that thorough knowledge of “life” 
possessed by Thackeray, (its purchase-money be¬ 


ing his glorious youth and the twenty thousand 
pounds, already named as his inheritance.) I find 
myself in good humor with “all the world and the 
rest of mankind.” You read Dickens without, so 
to say, finding a bitter taste on the mind, after it. 
The flavor of the fusil oil is very strong on the mind, 
after reading Thackeray. Both writers, let me 
add, were genial, honorable, benevolent men, and 
warmly attached to each other. 

It is to be especially noted, as showing the 
idiosyncrasy of each author, that, whereas Mr. 
Thackeray was perpetually bringing himself, in 
his books, before the reader, Mr, Dickens rarely 
alluded to himself, his experiences or opinions, in 
any of his numerous works of fiction. I 

Besides remarkable power and wonderful fer¬ 
tility of invention, Charles Dickens had a joyous 
temperament grafted upon a generous mind, 
AVhenhe wrote of the household virtues, of toler¬ 
ation, of practical charity, of fair humanity, his 
words had etFee.t, for there was no sham ” in 
them. His kindliness of heart was almost as grea-t 
as his genius. How remarkable and original that 
was, I need not point out. But genius without 
ballast has often been wrecked. In him, it was 
accompanied by skill, good sense, a well-bnlanccd 
mind, and a strong purpose of doing good. His 
infinite variety equalled that of Shakespeare, and 
it is very possible that the readers of another cen¬ 
tury, now only thirty years distant, may give Mr. 
Dickens a place even above that occupied by the 
Swan of Avon. The world is steadily becoming 
realistic, methinks, and bids fair to pref^er the tales 
of Dickens to the plays of Shakespeare. 

It is universally known that his political opin¬ 
ions were strongly liberal- lie was no mere par¬ 
tisan, however. At any time he pleased, during 
the last twenty-five years, Charles Dickens might 
have had a seat in the House of Commons. Any 
of the London boroughs would have been proud 
and glad if he had consented to be its representa¬ 
tive. At least twenty other conv*?tituencies, 
throughout the British Islands, would have voted 
him their member by acclamation. Numerous 
ofiers to this effect were made to him, and de¬ 
clined. He had resolved, at the beginning of bis 
career, to devote himself to literature, wholly and 
solely, and, as the years rolled on, bringing him 
increase of power and influence upon the public 
mind, he believed, more than ever, that abuses 
were to be laid bare, wrongs righted, and i^eforms 
effected, rather by his written than his spoken 
words. In the House of Commons, with all his 
earnestness and eloquence, he would have been 
only one in a crowd — though'most probably a 
distinguished one. From first to last, he relied on 
the Press, to work out all his public purposes, and 
was right in doing so. Besides, had he become a 
Member of Parliament, we should have had com¬ 
paratively little from his pen. 

This brings me to the last point which I design 
to notice: Will Dickens live ? I would answer in 
the affirmative. Future ages will regard his 
writings as photographs of middle and lower class 
life in England duriug the Victorian era, which 
had extended to thirty-four years when he died. 
In other novels of that period, aristocratic society 
is sketched, rather wearily; but it may be safely 
assumed that after all, only a few, by Bulwer and 
Thackeray, will be read in the twentieth century, 
and these as rarely as the prose fictions of Field¬ 
ing, Smollett, Richardson, and Goldsmith—the 
very writers who led Dickens, when a child, into 
the fair realm of romance—are read now. Dickens 
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is so fresli, so tindlj, so picturesque, so true, that 
his works must live, as Hogarth’s do, pictures of 
the era which produced him. 

Dramatist, actor, orator, and thorough man of 
the W’orld as he was, he realizes the idea of an 
universal genius more than any other writer who 
ever lived. In whatever profession it might have 
pleased him to cast himself, he must have suc¬ 
ceeded, Eminently social and domestic, he exer¬ 
cised a liberal hospitality, and though he lived 
well, as his means allowed, avoided excesses: — 
with a constant burthen of work upon his mind 
for five-and-thirty years, to say nothing of other 
occupations, it was impossible that he could have 
been what is called a free liver. It is said that he 
never lost a friend, that he never made an enemy. 
Of him it might be truly said 

Tie liept 

The ■whiteness of his wjtil, and so men o’er him wept. 

WILLIAM HEIIET WHITMOEK 

Mr. "Whitmore, the son of a merchant of Bos¬ 
ton, was bom at Dorchester, Mass., September 
6, 1836. He studied at the English High and 
Latin Schools, Boston, having previously, in 1847, 
received a Franklin medal at one of the gram¬ 
mar schools of that city. 

He is the author of various works relating to 
American genealogy. He has published, Register 
of Families settled, at the Town of Medford^ 
Mam.^ originally contributed to the Exstory of 
Medford^ by the Kev. Charles Brooks, with 
portrait and other illustrations (Boston, 1855); 
A Record of the Descendants of Francis WkiU 
more^ of Cambridge^ the same year; An Account 
of the Temple Family^ with Eotes and Pedigree 
of the Family of B^doin (1856) ; Memoranda 
relating to the Lane, Reyner, and Whipple Fam¬ 
ilies^ Yorhshire and Massachusetts (1857); A 
Genealogy of the Norton Family, with Miscella¬ 
neous Wotee (1859); A Eandlooh of American 
Genealogy, completed on a voyage to Mauritius, 
and published, during the author’s absence 
abroad, by Munsell, of Albany, in 1862; Notes 
on the Winthrop Family and its English Con- 
nectiom l^ore its emigration to New England, 
(1864); Tne Gmalier Dismounted (1864). The 
Heraldic Journal; recording the Armorial Bear¬ 
ings cmd GemeaUgies of American Families, was 
edited and mainly written by him from 1865 to 
1868, His later works comprise The EutcMnson 
Papers, IBQio; Elements of Heraldry, The 

Amerimn Qmedlogist, 1868; The Massachusetts 
Civic List, 1871, a list of its civil oflBcers from 
1632-1714; The Ayres Genealogy, 1870; Usher 
Genealogy, 1869; Elliott Genealogy, 1869; Hutch¬ 
inson and Oliver Families, 1865; Belcher Fam¬ 
ily, 1878; Notes on Peter Pelham and Other 
Early American Engravers, 1867; and Notes on 
the Origin of TowTb-names in Massachusetts, 1873. 

On the organization of the Prince Society for 
Mutual Publication, in 1858, Mr. Whitmore was 
chosen one of its officers, and in October of that 
year delivered an oration before the society on the 
Centennial Anniversary of the death of Thomas 
Prince, the antiquary, after whom the society was 
named. He has also edited for it John DuntorCs 
Letters, 2 vols.; The Andros Tracts, 2 vols.; 
and, with Mr. W. S. Appleton, The Hutchinson 
Papers, 2 vols. Mr. Whitmore is an active 
member of the iN'ew Fngland Historic-Genealo¬ 


gical Society, in whose periodical Register many 
of his genealogical publications first appeared. 
When the Historical Magazine was projected in 
1856, he was engaged as the editor, and wrote 
the prospectus tor that work; but business en¬ 
gagements obliged him to relinquish the editor¬ 
ship. In 1860, he edited the fourth American 
edition of The Poetical WorJcs of Winthrop Mac- 
worth Praed, and contributed a biographical in¬ 
troduction. lie has also contributed to the 
North American Review. 

SAMUEL W. EEAJrCIS, 

Son of the late Dr. John W. Francis, was born 
in New York, in 1835, graduated at Columbia 
College in 1860, studied medicine, and received 
the degree of M. D. from the University Medical 
College, in 1857. He lias published several 
works, including Autobiography of a Latin 
Reader (1859); Report of Professor Talentine 
Motfs Surgical Clinics in the University of 
New Yoric, Session 1869-’60 (1860); Water: its 
History, Characteristics, Hygienic, and Therapeu¬ 
tic Uses. —a philosophic essay, illustrated by 
much ancient and modern reading, and a variety 
of anecdote (1861); Inside Out—a curious Booh, 
a novel described by a journalist of the day as 

Carlyle made into a syllabub” (1862) ; a series 
of Biographical Shetches of Living New Yorh 
Surgeons ; and A Memoir of the Life and Char¬ 
acter of Prof. Valentine Mott (1865). The last 
is mainly a series of personal reminiscences, an 
aflTectionate tribute of a friend and pupil to the 
memory of the late eminent surgeon. It con¬ 
tains a variety of anecdote, and is enriched by 
an original memorandum, given by Dr. Mott to 
the author, of Ids most important surgical oper¬ 
ations and contributions to the literature of his 
profession. It was followed by Biographical 
Sketches of Distinguished Living New York Phy¬ 
sicians, 1867; and a racy novel of American 
society, Life and Death, 1871. Dr. Francis has 
also patented ten useful inventions. 

EDWAED SPEAGUE EATSU, JE. 

Edward Sprague Rand, Jr., was born in 
Boston, October 20, 1836. He is the son of 
Edward Sprague Rand, a distinguished lawyer, 
of Boston, and the grandson of the Hon. Edward 
S. Rand, of Newburyport, Mr. Rand graduated 
at Harvard in 1855, and from Cambridge Law 
School in 1857. He then passed examination 
for admission to the bar of Suffolk County, and 
continued study and began practice in the office 
of the Hon. Richard H. Dana, Jr., and Francis E. 
Parker. Remaining with Mr. Dana for eighteen 
months, he then went into partnership with his 
father, with whom he still continues practice. 

Mr. Rand’s first published work was a collec¬ 
tion of poems (Boston, 1859), which had pre¬ 
viously appeared in the magazines and news¬ 
papers of the day. It "was a small volume, of 
about two hundred pages, entitled Life Memo¬ 
ries. The book was very favorably received 
and noticed, the edition was speedily exhausted, 
and the volume has never been reprinted. Mr. 
Rand has been a frequent poetical contributor 
to the periodical literature of the day, and has 
also written extensively on horticultural sub¬ 
jects. In 1863, he published an elegantly illus- 
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trated Yolu«ie on fioricultnre, called, Flowers 
for the Parlor and Garden^ which has had a 
large circulation. He has since published a 
Botany of the New England States —an elabo¬ 
rate treatise on the Culture of Orchidaceous 
Plants, illustrated with colored plates; Bulbs; 
Garden Flowers^ How to Gultiva^ Them; The 
Rhododendron arid American Plants and 
Seventy-five Popular Flowers^ and How to Gulr 
tivate Them^ 1870. Mr. Rand resides upon his 
farm of Glen Ridge,” on the banks of Charles 
River, in the town of Dedham, about nine miles 
from Boston, where he devotes the hours not 
occupied by the practice of his profession to 
floriculture and literature. 

LOUISE CHA^TDLEE MOULTON: 

The maiden name of this popular writer was 
Chandler. She was born in the year 1835, 
in the town of Pomfret, in the eastern part 
of Connecticut, a hilly and romantic region, 
the natural influences of which, in the cultiva¬ 
tion of a poetic sensibility, were impressed upon 
her childhood. Fond of books in her youth, 
she early displayed a talent for composition, 
writing for publication, over the signature of 
“ Ellen Louise,” at the age of fifteen. Her first 
book, a collection of miscellanies—stories, essays, 
reveries, and poems—entitled, This^ Tha% and. 
the Other^ was published by Messrs. Phillips, 
Sampson Co., in Boston, in 1854:, when the 
author was nineteen. It was well received by 
the public, reaching a sale of from thirteen to 
fourteen thousand. In 1855, Miss Chandler was 
married to Mr. Moulton, a Boston publisher. 
Her second book, a novel, Juno Clifford^ was 
issued anonymously, at the close of that year, 
by Messrs. Appleton & Co., of New York, and, 
like its predecessor, met with a favorable recep¬ 
tion. In 1856, Mrs. Moulton commenced writ¬ 
ing for HarpePs Magazine^ to which, and to 
Harper's WeeMy^ she has since been a frequent 
contributor of tales, poems, and sketches. A 
new collection of tales from her pen was pub¬ 
lished by Messi's. Harper, in 1859, entitled My 
Third BooTc^ containing ‘‘The Pride of Moses 
Grant,” “No. 101,” “My Inheritance,” “The 
Tenant of the Old Brown House,” and other 
stories of well-deserved popularity. The sub¬ 
sequent magazine stories of this author, pub¬ 
lished by the Harpers, would fill severM vol¬ 
umes ; among others, we may mention “ Twelve 
Years of My Life,” “ A Wife’s Story,” “ Out 
of Nazareth,” and “Three Lives” {HarpePs 
Magazine^ I860-’64). No collection has yet 
been made of Mrs. Moulton’s poems, which, 
like her prose sketches, are of a refined, senti¬ 
mental, imaginative character. One of them, 
“ The House in the Meadow,” was published, 
with illustrations, in the London Art Journal, 

**Mrs. Moulton in late years has been the 
accomplished contributor of literary notes from 
Boston to the New York Tribune. She pre¬ 
pared an attractive book for the children in 
1873, entitled. Bed-time Stories. 

MAET L. BOOTH, 

7k Ti accomplished author, and translator of 
numerous valuable works from the French, was 


born April 19, 18r31, at Milville, now YapTiank, 
a village of Suffolk County, L. I., in the State 
of New York. She received her early educa¬ 
tion at home, and attended the district school. 
From this she passed to several academies and 
seminaries on Long Island, where she acquired 
the elements of a liberal education in the clas¬ 
sics and mathematics, and an acquaintance with 
the French language, which she afterwards per¬ 
fected, under competent instruction, at Wil¬ 
liamsburg, L. I., to which place her father re¬ 
moved in 1844, to take charge, as principal, of 
one of the public schools. Her literary tastes 
subsequently led her to become a contributor 
of tales and sketches to various journals and 
magazines. In 1856, she translated, from the 
French, The Marble- Worlcer''s Manual (Sheldon 
& Blakeman, N. Y.), which was followed by 
translations from the French of Mery’s Andre 
Chenier^ and About’s King of the Mountains^ 
for Emerson's Magazine^ to which she also con¬ 
tributed original articles. In 1859, her transla¬ 
tion of the Secret History of the French Cour% 
or Life and Times of Madame de Chevreuse^ 
from the French of Victor Cousin, was pub¬ 
lished by Delisser Procter, New York. Miss 
Booth had been, meanwhile, engaged in the pre¬ 
paration of an original w'ork of much labor and 
reading, a History of the City of New Yor\ 
which was issued in 1859, in New Y’ork, in 
an octavo volume, with numerous engravings. 
After the publication of this work, Miss Booth 
assisted Mr. 0. W. Wight in his series of transr 
lations of the French classics, and also translated 
Germaine., from the French of About, for a 
Boston publisher. 

The breaking out of the Southern Rebellion, 
in 1861, supplied Miss Booth with new material 
for translation in several important works by 
French authors of distinction, who employed 
their pens in influencing public opinion in 
Europe in behalf of the Government of the 
United States. She translated in rapid succes¬ 
sion, Count de Gasparin’s Uprising of a Great 
People^ and America Before Europe (New Y'ork, 
1861); Paris in America^ by M. Laboulaye 
(New York, 1863); The Results of Emancipa¬ 
tion and the Results of Slawery., by Augustin 
Cochin (Boston, 1862). She also translated, 
Human Sorrows, Camille., and Vesper^ by the 
Countess, and Happiness., by the Count 
Gasparin. While these works wejre in pro¬ 
gress, Miss Booth maintained a constant corre¬ 
spondence with the Count de Gasparin, Messrs. 
Laboulaye, Cochin, Martin, and other friends of 
America in France, and translated many of 
their articles and papers for the journals and 
reviews. 

Miss Booth has been engaged for years upon 
a translation of Henri Martin’s History of 
France., of which she published two volumes, 
embracing tlie Age of Louis X/F., in 1864. 
These were followed'in 1866 by two others, the 
last of the original, under the title,. The Decline 
of the French Monarchy., to which will succeed 
the previous volumes of the work from the be¬ 
ginning ; this mode of division and publication 
having been sanctioned as the most practicable 
by the author, who has highly complimented 
the translator, in a letter which has been pub¬ 
lished, on 4he fidelity and spirit of her work. 
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** Since I8f)T, Miss Bootli Las "been connected 
with the editorship of Harper'^ Bazaar. Her 
Hktary of the City of Wm Yorh was enlarged 
to two volumes in 186T. She has translated 
Laboulaje's Fairy Booh and Mace’s Fairy Tales^ 
and has in preparation the translation of an 
abridgment of Martin’s History of France, made 
by its author, 

GEORGE E. RAKER 

Was born in Dedham, Mass., 1816. He has pass¬ 
ed much of his time in public life. In 1853, he 
edited, with an ample introductory Memoir, an 
edition, in three volumes, octavo, of the WorJcs 
of Wm. H. Seward^ to which a fourth has been 
added, and a fifth, including portions of Mr. 
Seward’s diplomatic correspondence, has been 
prepared for publication. In 1854Mr. Baker pre¬ 
pared and published an elaborate pamphlet on The 
Xehrmka Question. While a member of the New 
York legislature, in 1851, he made an extended 
Report on the State Prisons, their theory, man¬ 
agement, discipline, &c. He also made an argu¬ 
mentative Repf>rt on Capital Punishment. 
Both of these documents were published in 
extra numbers by the friends of the principles 
advocated. Mr. Baker has edited several peri¬ 
odicals, and has been a frequent contributor to 
magazines and newspapers. From 1861 to 1871 
he was engaged at Washington, D. 0., as the 
financial agent of the Department of State. On 
the formation of the new government of the 
District of Columbia, he was appointed Comp¬ 
troller of the District, which office he now holds 
(1873J. 

CHARLES LOEUfTG BRACE 

Was horn in Litchfield, Connecticut, in 18£6, 
He graduated at Yale College in 1846, studied 
theology at Yale and the Union Theological 
Seminaries. After his ordination, he made a 
pedestrian tour, in 1850, through England and 
Scotland and portions of the Continent, in com¬ 
pany with Mr. F. L. Olmsted, who has given 
the results of the journey in his work entitled, 
Walks and Talks of an Am^ican Farmer irit 
England. In the. following year, Mr. Brace 
travelled in Germany, Hungary, and Italy, pay¬ 
ing particular attention to the condition of the 
laboring classes, and to the institutions of ehai-ity 
and penal reform. During his journey in Hun¬ 
gary he was arrested as a revolutionary agent 
by the Austrian Government, and imprisoned in 
the fortress of Groswardein, until, after some 
weeks’ incarceration, he was liberated at the 
demand of the Hon. C. J. McCurdy, the American 
Charge d/Affaires at Vienna. The observations 
made in these journeys were embodied in two 
different works, published by Mrv Brace in 
1851 and 1853, entitled, JSungary in 1851, and 
Home Life in Germany. 

Mr. Brace now devoted his time and labors 
to philanthropic efforts among the street chil¬ 
dren of New York, and, with others, inaugu¬ 
rated the Childrens’ Aid Society, News-Boys’ 
Lodging Houses, Boys’ Meetings, Industrial 
Schools, and other charitable agencies of a 
amilar nature, the results of which have been 
to reform or place in good circumstances large 
numbers of destitute and abandoned chiidrem 


In 1854 Mr. Brace visited Great Britain, for 
the purpose of studying its ragged schools and 
institutions of juvenile reform. In 1856, he 
spent a few months in travelling over Sweden 
and Norway; and the following year, published 
The Korse Folh being a narrative of his obser¬ 
vations upon that journey, and a comprehensive 
account of those two countries. Since that time 
he has been engaged in an extended organization 
of charitable effort among the poor children of 
New York. In 1863 he published a compact 
treatise on ethnology, based on the classifica¬ 
tions of languages, and entitled, The Faces of 
the Old World; or, a Manual of Ethnology. 

** This work was followed by Short Sermons 
to Newsboys, 1866; The New Westy or Cali¬ 
fornia in 1867-8 ; and The Dangerous Classes of 
New York, Twenty Years' Work Among Them, 
1872. lie paid a second visit to Hungary and 
Transylvania in 1872, and described those coun¬ 
tries in. the daily press. 

FREDERICK LA.W OLMSTED 

Was bom in Hartford^ Connecticut, April 25, 
1822. He became in early life a scientific stu¬ 
dent of agriculture, pursuing the studies of en¬ 
gineering and chemistry at Yale College, and 
subsequently, being practically engaged in farm¬ 
ing operations in Central New York, and on 
Staten Island, w'here he carried out his plans on 
land of his own. In 1850, he made a pedestrian 
tour through Great Britain, and parts of the 
Continent of Europe, with a view of gaining a 
practical acquaintance w’ith the modes of agri¬ 
culture, laying out grounds, etc., practised in 
those countries. On his return to the United 
States, he published, in 1852, an account of a 
portion of this journey, in a duodecimo volume, 
entitled. Walks and Talks of an Americart 
Farmer in England. ““I have most desired,” 
he states in the preface, “to bring before iny 
brother farmers, and their families, such things 
that I saw in England as have conveyed practi¬ 
cal agricultural information, or useful sugges¬ 
tions, to myself, and such evidences of simply 
refined tastes, good feelings, and enlarged 
Christian sentiments among our English breth¬ 
ren, as all should enjoy to read of.” The 
volume, written in a lively, spirited manner, 
displayed uncommon powers of reflection, and a 
rare talent at dialogue and description. 

In 1853, Mr. Olmsted made a journey through 
the Slave States of the South, from Virginia to 
Louisiana, communicating incidents and obser¬ 
vations, on his route, to the public, in a series 
of travelling letters, published in the New York 
Times, These he subsequently revised, incor¬ 
porating the results of a second tour in a volume 
published in New York, in 1856, entitled, A 
Journey in the Seaboard Sla'oe States, with Be- 
marks on their Economy. In this work he took 
a ^ dispassionate view of the system of slave- 
labor, exhibited its defects in an economical 
point of view, and its unfavorable influence in 
checking the growth and prosperity of the 
country where it prevailed. The same year, Mr. 
Olmsted undertook a journey on horseback 
through Texas, with a view of strengthening his 
health. He studied the country with his nsual 
acumen and diligence; and, in 1857, published 
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tlie result of "his ohserYatlons in a voTame en¬ 
titled, A Journey Through Texas ; or^ a Saddh- 
Trip Oil the Southwestern Frontier ; with a Sta¬ 
tistical Appendix. A third volame of this 
series of travels in the Slave States appeared in 

1860, A Journey in the BacTc Country. In 

1861, a r'esum% of the entire series was pub¬ 
lished in two volumes: The Cotton Kingdom : A 
Traveller'^s Observations on Cotton and Slavery in 
the American Slave States., based upon three 
former volume.8 of Journeys and Investigations., 
by the same Author. The rebellion originating 
in the South, and directly traceable to the slave 
power, had now given increased interest to Mr. 
Olmsted’s studies of its character and develop¬ 
ment in these volumes, which will remain per¬ 
manent landmarks of a most important and 
signiticant era in the history of the country. 

In an interval between his Southern tours, Mr. 
Olmsted, in 1855, had made a second visit to 
Europe, journeying through France, Italy, and 
Germany, and paying particular attention to 
landscape gardening on his-route. His acquaint¬ 
ance with this subject readily led to his appoint¬ 
ment, on his return to Kew York, in 1857, as 
architect and chief engineer of the Central Park, 
the successful prosecution of which, with its 
early splendid results in utility and beauty, are 
largely owing to his experieuce, energy, and 
good taste. 

** Mr. Olmsted, on the outbreak of the war 
in 1861, was appointed by the President one of 
the Commissioners of Inquiry and Advice in re¬ 
spect to the sanitary condition of the Army and 
Kavy. He resigned his office and removed to 
AYashington. 11 is w’ork there is described in 
Dr. Stifle’s History of the Sanitary Commission 
(pp. 76-9). He spent the years 1864-5 on the 
Pacific coast. - Since then he has managed park 
and other public improvements in Kew York, 
Brooklyn, Bntfalo, Chicago, and elsewhere, and 
has been president of the Park Commission in 
New York. 

CHAHLES P, DALY 

Was born of Irish parentage, in the city of New 
York, October 31, 1816. In very early life he 
went to sea as a common sailor, was afterwards 
apprenticed to a mechanical business; then 
studied law, and, in 1839, was admitted to the 
bar in New York. In 1843, he was elected a 
member of the Legislature for the city of New 
York. In 1845, he was appointed Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas of the city, which posi¬ 
tion he has held for more than twenty years, 
having been repeatedly re-elected. In 1857, 
he was made First Judge, or Chief-Justice of 
the Court. In 1860, the degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred upon him by Columbia 
College. In 1855, he published an elaborate 
Historical Sketch of the Judicial Tribunals of 
New York., from 1623 to 1846 (royal 8vo, pp. 
68). This was written and first published as an 
introduction to the first volume of E. Delafield 
Smith’s Reports of the New York Court of 
Common Pleas. Judge Daly has also delivered 
various lectures on legal subjects before the 
Law School of Columbia College. He has pub¬ 
lished, in pamphlet form, A Comparison between 
the Ancient Feudal and Modern Banking Sys¬ 


tems; The Past History and Present State of 
the Law of Naturalization in the Different Coun¬ 
tries of the World (8vo, pp. 48, 1860); Are the 
Southern Privateersmen Pirates f —a letter to 
the Hon. Ira Harris, United States Senator 
(8vo, pp. 13, 1802); Origin and History of In¬ 
stitutions for the Promotion of the Useful Arts 
—a discourse delivered before the American In¬ 
stitute, of the City of New York, in 1863 (8vo, 
pp. 35); The Nature, Extent, and History of the 
Jurisdiction of the Surrogates^ Courts of the 
State of New York (8vo, pp. 54, 1803); and, 
When was the Drama introduced in America f 
An H'lstorical Inquiry anterior to Dunlap^s 
History of the American Theatre, r^ixCi before 
the New York Historical Society, in 1863. In 
addition to these publications, Judge Daly has 
written reviews, critical, historical, dramatic, 
and literary articles in Appleton's Cyclopaedia, 
and in various periodical publications. He also 
delivered numerous speeches and addresses 
during the recent civil war; and addresses at 
the celebration, in the city of New York, of the 
centennial anniversary of the birth of Schiller; 
and upon laying the corner-stone, in the Central 
Park, of the monument to Shakspeare, at the 
tercentenary celebration of the poet’s birth. 
Judge Daly is President of the American Geo¬ 
graphical and Statistical Society, and Yice- 
President of the American Ethnological Society. 
He was subsequently engaged in the prepara¬ 
tion of A Memoir of the late Chancellor Kent. 
His latest work is: Reports of Cases in the 
Courts of Common Pleas City and County of 
New York, 2 vols, 1866-9. 

SAVAGE. 

John Savage was born December 13th, 1828, 
in the city of Dublin. He was educated at a 
leading academy, with a view of entering Trinity 
College, but, having displayed a taste for the 
fine arts, entered instead the Schools of Art of 
the Royal Dublin Society, with the intention of 
becoming an artist. He here won marked dis¬ 
tinction, taking three prizes in 1845, for water- 
colors and original designs in ornamentation, and, 
in 1847, the silver medal for studies of animals, 
in oils, from nature. His grand hither having 
been a United Irishman in’98, it was but natural 
that the Irish agitations of 1843, under O’Con¬ 
nell and the new school of ‘‘Young Ireland” 
writers, should kindle his feelings. The Euro¬ 
pean events of 1847, and the French Revolution 
of February, 1848, added to the flame, and in 
the latter year he made an appeal to the students^ 
through the columns of the Nation, which was 
heartily responded to. The events of the year 
turned the Royal Society into a barrack. Mr. 
Savage became active in the clubs, started a 
couple of revolutionary journals, which the 
Government suppressed, and in the autumn 
organized with O’Mahony, and led the armed 
peasants in the south, at Portlaw, Rathgormuck, 
and other places on the Commeragh mountains. 
But the cause was lost, and, disguised as a sailor, 
Savage made his escape, and landed in New 
York before ho had completed his-twentieth 
year. Ilis life now became one of arduous 
labor and unremitting study. His first employ- 
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ment was proof-reader on the Tribune^ from 
which he retired in about a year. ^ He followed 
art for some time, but his exigencies compelled 
him to seek the more ready resource of journal¬ 
ism, while his nature and feelings found expres¬ 
sion in poetry and the critical analysis of art 
and literature. In 1850, Redfield published his 
Lays of the Fatherland^ which, notwithstanding 
many defects incident to youth/met with a 
generous reception. 

From 1850 to 1853, he wrote chiefly in the 
American Whig Feniew and Democratic Reciew^ 
In the former, a series on Evenings with some 
Female Poets,” in dialogue, and a review of 
“Death Verses,” Tennyson’s In Memoriam^ and 
the chief English monodies; and in the latter, 
articles on “Poe” and “Margaret Fuller” at¬ 
tracted attention. In 1854 he became literary 
editor of The Citizen^ and in the fall of this year 
married Louise Gouvemeur Reid (youngest 
daughter of the naval hero, Captain Samuel C. 
Reid), and removed to a cottage on Long 
Islan<I, where, during the next few years, be¬ 
sides journalistic labor, he wrote ’98 and ’48, the 
Modem Revolutionary Eistory and Literature of 
Ireland^ which, published in New York in 1856, 
went to three ^itionsinten months; '‘^Wait¬ 
ing for a Wifef a comedy, produced 1850; 
and a tragedy, produced 1858. The 

latter had a very remarkable success on the 
stage. He resided in Washington from 1857 to 
1861, chiefly connected with The States, the 
leading organ of the views held by Stephen A. 
Douglas, with whom Mr. Savage was on terms 
of close friendship. During this period, Mr. 
Savage also wrote Under the Rose, a comedy, 
not yet produced, and Our Liting Representative 
Men, published by G. W. Childs, Pa. On the 
breaking out of the rebellion, inducements were 
held out to Mr Savage to take his paper South. 
He indignantly refused, and, moving his family 
to New York, volunteered into the 69th Regi¬ 
ment, under the late General Corcoran. At 
this time he wrote one of the earliest and most 
popular national songs, The Starry Flag^ and 
soon after the ballad of The Muster of the Morth, 
the usefulness of which was acknowledged by a 
Government appointment. He took a promi¬ 
nent and active part in the organization of the 
“Irish Brigade” and “Irish Legion,” and, 
during the first year of the war, was one of 
a commission of four (with Hiram Barney, 
Judge Daly, and R. O’Ccrman), sent to Wash¬ 
ington to urge upon President Lincoln and 
Cabinet the humanity of initiating an exchange 
of prisoners, which was successful. 

About Christmas, 1863, T. B. Kirker published 
a collection of Mr. Savage’s poems, entitled 
Faith and Fancy, which was very cordially re¬ 
ceived, and reached a second edition in five 
weeks. The principal poems, besides the patri¬ 
otic effusions alluded to, are of an imaginative 
and contemplative character. 

He paid a visit to Cuba this year (1864), and 
subsequently found editorial work on the New 
Orleans Daily Times, which has become the 
leading journal of the South. In 1864 he 
wrote a campaign life of Andrew Johnson; and, 
on his elevation to the Presidency, devoted 


the summer of ’65 to an extended Life and 
Public Services of Andreiv Johnson, in which 
the career of the President is thoroughly 
presented from authentic documents. Mr. 
Savage has also written a poetical romance, 
entitled Eva, a Goblin Romance, in Five Parts, 
1865; Fenian Eeroes and Marty ts,1^Q%. A 

collective edition of Lis Poems appeai’ed in. 18CT- 

THEODOEE WTEfTHEwOP. 

There has been perhaps no loss to the litera¬ 
ture of the nation from the war so severe as that 
of Theodore Winthrop. It is at the same time— 
and it is one of theremarkable occurrences which 
mark a period in every respect exceptional—al¬ 
most certain that we owe the gift of his writings 
to the public to the war. The sacrifice of the 
soldier secured the fame of the author. 

Theodore Winthrop was, on the father's side, 
a member of one of the most distinguished New 
England families, a direct descendant of the 
younger John Winthrop, the first Governor of 
Connecticut, and on the mother’s of a not less 
memorable kinship with the descendants of Jon¬ 
athan Edwards. He was born in New Haven, 
September 22, 1828. We are not presented with 
the details of his education until his admission 
to the Freshman class of Yale College, in his six¬ 
teenth year. He was a thorough student, carry¬ 
ing off at his graduation the Clark scholarship, 
and declared one of two equal competitors for 
that founded by Bishop Berkeley. The j udges 
unable to decide between the two, the matter 
was decided by lot, and the lot fell to his oppo¬ 
nent. 

Winthrop left college in ill health, and wisely 
sought a re-establishment of strength in foreign 
travel. His books show that he was no indiffer¬ 
ent lounger from place to place, but that he 
everywhere stored his brain with the rich treas¬ 
ures of art and nature. At Rome he met Mr. 
W. H. Aspinwall, well known as one of the 
founders of the Panama Railroad. He became a 
tutor to this gentleman’s children, and, on the 
return of the party home, an occupant of a desk 
in his office. However desirable the position, it 
•was probably too sudden a dropping down to 
monotony from the constant change of travel; 
and we are not surprised to hear of the transfer 
of his services to the Isthmus and the Pacific. 
He passed some time at Panama, and became 
familiar with the entire range of our western 
coast in the picturesque davs of its early settle¬ 
ment. He had a hard conflict, not only with the 
local fevers but with the small-pox, which pros¬ 
trated him at a remote settlement on the Pacific. 
As soon as he was able to leave his room he was 
in the saddle, starting on the long over-land 
journey home. 

He returned to New York, was admitted to 
the bar, and opened an office; but the love of 
adventure carried him off again to the tropics 
as a member of the expedition of Lieutenant 
Strain. Again in New York, we find him ma¬ 
king his home at Staten Island, a near neighbor of 
his friend George William Curtis. 

Winthrop’s first appearance in print was as 
the author of a description of the famous land¬ 
scape, “ The Heart of the Andes.” An intimate 
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friend of tlie artist, lie had sat "by the easel and 
seen the picture as it grew to completeness under 
his rapid but sure touch, and the work so warmed 
his brain that he sought utterance for his ad¬ 
miration in words as glowing as the tropic sun¬ 
shine of the picture. 

In the spring of 1860 he offered two at least of 
his novels to two publishers. Cecil Dreeme fell 
into the hands of an appreciative reader,” who 
confessed in a few days to having, for the first 
time in his vocation, become so interested in 
the MS. as to sit up nearly all night to finish 
it. He recommended it warmly for publication. 
It was accepted, but the publication deferred, in 
consequence of the preoccupation of the public 
mind, until after the election. The other novel 
was also laid aside for the same reason. 

He next sent the sketch, Love and Shates^ to 
the Atlantic Monthly, It met a cordial wel¬ 
come, but was also laid aside until the ball was 
up.” It created so favorable an impression, how¬ 
ever, on the mind of the editor, that on hearing 
of the author’s departure for the seat of war, he 
at once engaged him to write a series of sketches. 
The March of the Seventh was, of course, too 
stirring a subject not to find its way at once into 
print, and the magazine containing it was scarcely 
in the hands of all its subscribers before the 
author’s reputation was made. 

Winthrop liad always taken a warm interest 
in the welfare of his country, and in 1856 made 
a vigorous electioneering tour through the rural 
districts of Pennsylvania, in advocacy of Colonel 
Fremont The state of his health prevented him 
from rendering like service in 1860. He was 
following the usual pleasant course of his life, 
visiting studios, taking country walks, including a 
spring over every five-barred gate met by the way¬ 
side, and giving further vent to his enthusiasm 
as a fearless rider of fiery steeds, when, after 
chafing over the long period of inaction, the news 
arrived of the fall of Sumter. 

Mr. Curtis has furnished an interesting record 
of the w'ay in which this news was talked over 
in his study. At the call of the proclamation, on 
the morrow, he obeyed the summons as quickly 
as his own Don Fulano, “to slay and to save.” 
His subsequent career is vividly before us iu his 
sketches, animated as the music to which he 
marched, and a few fragments of private letters 
published by Mr. Curtis. He left the Seventh 
at Washington to accompany General Butler to 
Fortress Monroe as secretary, with the rank of 
major. He planned with his commanding officer 
the attack on the Bethels, and took part in the 
action. At a critical time on that disastrous 
morning of the 10th of June, 1861, he sprang upon 
a log to rally his men, in full sight of the enemy. 
A rebel shot pierced his heart, and he fell dead 
on his face. His remains were brought to Kew 
York. The funeral service was read at the ar¬ 
mory of the Seventh^ and the body was carried 
in funeral procession on the howitzer which he 
had helped to drag, only two months before, 
tlirough the same Broadway. 

Cecil Dreeme was published soon after Win- 
throp’s death, and of course at once attracted 
the attention of the public. High expectations 
were, however, more than gratified by the work.. 
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Cecil Dre&ms is in its plot a romance, in its char¬ 
acters and dialogue a novel of society.’ Its scenes 
are for the most part in the studios of the New 
York University. He has invested this building 
with a mysterious romantic interest far beyond 
any thing hitherto attained by our local writers. 
We must protest against some of the charges 
of shabbiness, decay, and fiimsiness he has 
brought against an edifice of very fair architec¬ 
tural pretensions. The marble staircase would 
be a very respectable flight of steps in any col¬ 
lege edifice of the Old World, and you can ascend 
without any fear of flakes of whitewash. The 
studios are not recitation-rooms deserted for lack 
of students, never having, to our knowledge, been 
occupied as such, the second floor of the building 
affording ample accommodation for hundreds of 
students and a score of professors. Mr. Win¬ 
throp should also have known that the boys did 
not mob their professors ; and that instructors 
like Dr. Henry, Tayler Lewis, Dr. Draper, and 
Howard Crosby, were not “ mullein-stalks.” An 
occasional injustice must, however, be pardoned 
to the satirist. His hits are in the main as well 
deserved as they are sharp. 

Tlie main incident of the story turns upon the 
disguise of a woman as a man, and we are bound 
to say that we remember no instance of a like 
success, perfectly pure, modest, and spirited, 
short of Viola and Rosalind. The secret is also 
wonderfully well hidden from the reader. 

There is a shade of gravity, almost of sadness, 
thrown over many parts of the work, a warning 
of impending evil, a submission to fate, that re¬ 
minds us of a similar atmosphere in the stories 
of Charles Brockden Brown. We are almost 
sure, from the similarity, that Winthrop had been 
a reader of this almost forgotten, but most gifted 
writer, and our conviction is confirmed o nraeet- 
ing the very striking and musical name of Olith- 
eroe, one of Brown’s characters, in the pages of 
John Brent, The indefinable tone which we 
have ventured to style the atmosphere of the 
book, is also a characteristic of Hawthorne. It 
is an evidence of kindred genius, not of imitation, 
for it is too subtle an influence to be imitated. 

John Bren% his second novel, carrier us across 
the Plains from California in a style such as pen 
has never crossed them before. The book should 
have been called Don Fulano^ in honor of the 
matchless steed who so faithfully bears his master 
to the redressal of wrong and setting up of right, 
at eventful crises. A horse has seldom been so 
admirably described, so sharply individualized. 
It is a work to rank with the great masters of 
the chisel and the palette as well as of the pen. 
The descriptions of prairie life, of the mountain- 
passes, the wavy landscape, the fai*-off approach 
of caravans, are admirable. So too is the indi¬ 
vidualization of the characters, the fresh, vigorous 
over-land mail-carriers, the Oregon frontiersman, 
the disgusting rabble of Mormons from Lanca¬ 
shire. 

The exchange from trail to rail must he a sad 
fall from' the picturesque to the prosaic. It 
would have been as well if the story had ended 
at Independence. There is a sort of fifth act in 
civilization, which, excellent in Itself, suffers by 
contrast with what has gone before. Readers, 
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■we fear, will skip as remorselessly as audiences 
turn their backs on the moonlight rhapsodies 
of Lorenzo and Jessica. 

Other writings of Winthrop, drawn from his 
copious stores of manuscript, followed in rapid 
sneeession,— Edwin Brothertoft^ another novel, 
and two graphic volumes of travelling sketches, 
The Canoe and the Saddle; Adtentures among 
the Worthweetern Elvers^ and Forests^ and leth- 
muses, the last relating to Panama; and Life in 
the Open Air, and other Papers, including his 
war sketclies, The Heart of the Andes,” and 
a brilliant narrative of a summer journey in 
Maine. 

**THB EIDB OF THE ATENGEBS.—FROM JOHN BRENT. 

Brenfs unerring judgment had divined the 
course aright. On he led, charging along the 
trail, as if he were trampling already on the car¬ 
casses of the pursued. On he led and we fol¬ 
lowed, drawing nearer, nearer to our goal. 

Our horses sutFered bitterly for water. Some 
five hours we had ridden without a pause. Not 
one drop or sign of water in all that arid waste. 
The torrents had poured along the dry water¬ 
courses too hastily to let the scanty alders and 
willows along their line treasure up any sap of 
growth. The wild-si»ge bushes had plainly never 
tasted fluid more plenteous than seldom dewdrops 
doled out on certain rare festal days, enough to 
keep their meagre foliage a dusty gray. No 
pleasant streamlet lurked anywhere under the 
long dry grass of the savannas. The arroyos 
were parched and hot as rifts in lava. 

It became agonizing to listen to the panting 
and gasping of our horses. Their eyes grew 
staring and bloodshot. "We sufiered, ourselves, 
hardly less than they. It was cruel to press on. 
But we must hinder a cruder cruelty. Love 
against Time,—Vengeance against Time! We 
must not flinch for any weak humanity to the 
noble allies that struggled on with us, without 
one token of resistance. 

Fulano suffered least. He turned his brave eye 
back, and beckoned me with his ear to listen, 
while he seemed to say: “ See, this is my Endur¬ 
ance! I hold my Power ready still to show.” 

And he curved bis prou»l neck, shook his mane 
like a banner, and galloped the grandest of all. 

We came to a broad strip of sand, the dry bed 
of a mountain torrent. The trail followed up 
this disappointing path. Heavy ploughing for 
the tired horses! How would they bear the rough 
work down the rnvine yet to come t 

Suddenly our leader pulled up and sprang from 
the saddle. 

**Look!”he cried, “how those fellows spent 
their time, and saved ours. Thank Heaven for 
this! We shall save her surely now.’^ 

It was water! No need to go back to Pindar 
to know that it was “ the Best.” 

They had dug a pit deep in the thirsty sand, 
and found a lurking river buried there. Nature 
never questioned what manner of men they were 
that sought. Murderers flying from vengeance 
and planning now another villain outrage, —^ still 
impartial Nature did not change her laws for 
them. Sunshine, air, water, life, —these boons 
of hers,—she gave them freely. That higher 
boon of death, if they were to receive, it must be 
from some other power, greater than the undis¬ 
criminating force of Nature. 

Good luck and good omen, this well of water 


in the sand! It proved that our chase had suf¬ 
fered as we, and had been delayed as we. Before 
they had dared to pause and waste priceless mo¬ 
ments here, their horses must have been drooping 
terribly. The pit was nearly five feet deep. A 
good hour’s work, and no less, had dug it with 
such tools as they could bring. I almost laughed 
to think of the two, slowly bailing out the sliding 
sand with a tin plate, perhaps, and a frying-pan, 
while a score of miles away upon the desert we 
three were riding hard upon their tracks to fol¬ 
low them the fleeter for this refreshment they had 
left. “ Sic vos non vobis ! ” I was ready to say 
triumphantly; but then I remembered the third 
figure, in their group, — a woman, like a Sibyl, 
growing calmer as her peril grew, and succor 
seemed to withdraw. And the pang of this pic¬ 
ture crushed back into my heart any thoughts but 
a mad anxiety and a frenzy to be driving on. 

We drank thankfully of this well by the way- 
side. No gentle beauty hereabouts to enchant us 
to delay. No grand old tree, the shelter and the 
landmark of the fountain, proclaiming an oasis 
near. Nothing but bare hot sand. But the water 
was pure, cool, and bright. It had come under¬ 
ground from the Sierra, and still remembered 
its parent snows. We drank and were grateful, 
almost to the point of pity. Had we been aven¬ 
gers, like Armstrong, my friend and I could well- 
nigh have felt mercy here, and turned back par¬ 
doning. But rescue was more imperative than 
vengeance. Our business tortured us, as with 
the fanged scourge of Tisiphone, while we dallied. 
We grudged these moments of refreshment. Be¬ 
fore night fell down the west, and night was soon 
to be climbing up the east, we must overtake, — 
and then ? * 

I wiped the dust and spume away from Fulano’s 
nostrils and breathed him a moment. Then I let 
him drain deep, delicious draughts from the stir¬ 
rup-cup. He whinnied thanks and undying fealty, 
— my noble comrade! He drank like a reveller. 
When 1 mounted again, he gave a jubilant curvet 
and bound. My weight was a feather to him. 
All those leagues of our hard, hot gallop were 
nothing. 

The brown Sierra here was close at hand. Its 
glittering, icy summits, above the dark and sheeny 
walls, far above the black phalanxes of clamber¬ 
ing pines, stooped forward and hung over us as 
we rode. We were now at the foot of the range, 
where it dipped suddenly down upon the plain. 
The gap, our goal all day, opened before us, grand 
and terrible. Some giant force had clutched the 
mountains, and riven them narrowly apart. The 
wild defile gaped, and then wound away and 
closed, lost between its mighty walls, a thousand 
feet high, and bearing two brother pyramids of 
purple clifis aloft, far above the snow line. A 
fearful portal into a scene of the throes and ago¬ 
nies of earth! and my excited eyes seemed to 
read, gilded over its entrance, in the dead gold 
of that hazy October sunshine, words from Dante’s 
inscription, — 

“ Per me si va tra la perduta gente; 

Lasciate ogni speranza voi, ch’ entrate I ” 

“Here we are,” said Brent, speaking hardly 
above his breath. “ This is Luggerriel Alley at 
last, thank God I In an hour, if the horses hold 
out, we shall be at the Springs ; that is if we can 
go through this breakneck gorge at the same 
pace. My horse began to flinch a little before 
the water. Perhaps that will set him up. How 
are yours?” 
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** Falano asserts tfiai fie fias not began to show 
himself yet. I may have to carry you m croupe^ 
before we are done.’^ 

Armstrong said nothing, but pointed impa¬ 
tiently down the defile. The gaunt white horse 
moved on quicker at this gesture. He seemed a 
tireless machine, not flesh and blood,—a being 
like his master, living and acting by the force of a 
purpose alone. 

Our chief led the way into the canon. 

Ye.s, John Brent, you were right when you 
called Luggernel Alley a wonder of our continent. 

I remember it now. — I only saw it then ; — for 
those strong scenes of nature assault the soul 
whether it will or no, fight in against affirmative 
or negative resistance, and bide their time to be 
admitted as dominant over the imagination. It 
seemed to me then that I was not noticing how 
grand the precipices, how stupendous the cleav¬ 
ages, how rich and gleaming the rack faces in 
Luggernel Alley. My business was not to stare 
about, but to look sharp and ride hard ; and I 
did it. 

Yet now I can remember, distinct as if I beheld 
it, every stride of that pass; and everywhere, as 
I recall foot after foot of that fierce -chasm, I see 
three men with set faces, — one deathly pale and 
wearing a bloody turban, — all galloping steadily 
on, on an errand to save and to slay. 

Terrible riding it was I A pavement of slip¬ 
pery, sheeny rock; great beds of loose stones; 
barricades of mighty boulders, where a cliff had 
fallen an aeon ago, before the days of the road- 
maker race; crevices where an unwary foot 
might catch; wide rifts where a shaky horse 
might fall, or a tiniid horseman drag him down. 
Terrible riding! A pass where a calm traveller 
vould go quietly picking his steps, thankful if 
each hour counted him a safe mile. 

Terrible riding! Madness to go as we went! 
Horse and man, any moment either might shatter 
every limb. But man and horse neither can 
know what he can do, until he has dared and 
done. On we went, with the old frenzy growing 
tenser. Heart almost broken with eagerness. 

Ho whipping or spurring. Our horses were a 
part of ourselves. While we could go, they 
would go. Since the water they were full of 
leap again.' Down in the shady Alley, too, even¬ 
ing had come before its time. Noon's packing of 
hot air had been dislodged by a mountain breeze 
drav ing through. Horses and men were braced 
and cheered to their work; and in such riding as 
that, the man and the horse must think together 
and move together, — eye and hand of the rider 
must choose and command, as bravely as the 
horse executes. The blue sky was overhead, the 
red sun upon the castellated walls a thousand feet 
above us, the purpling chasm opened before. It 
was late, these were the last moments. But we 
should save the lady yet. 

“Yes,” our hearts shouted to us, “we shall 
save her yet.” 

An arroyo, the channel of a dry torrent, fol¬ 
lowed the pass. It had made its w'ay as water 
docs, not straightway, but by that potent feminine 
method of passing under the frowning front of an 
obstacle, and leaving the dull rock staring there, 
while the wild creature it would have held is 
gliding away down the valley. This zigzag chan¬ 
nel baffled us; we must leap it without check 
wherever it crossed our path. Every second now 
was worth a century. Here was the sign of 
horses, passed but now. We could not choose 


ground. We must take our leaps on that cruel 
rock whenever they offered. 

Poor Pumps! 

He had carried his master so nobly! There 
were so few miles to do! He had chased so well; 
he merited to be in at the death. 

Brent lifted him at a leap across the arroyo. 

Poor Pumps 1 

His hind feet slipped on the time-smoothed 
rock. He fell short. He plunged down a dozen 
feet among the rough boulders of the torrent- 
bed. Brent was out of the saddle almost before 
he struck, raising him. 

No, he would never rise again. Both his fore¬ 
legs were broken at the knee. He rested there, 
kneeling on the rocks where he fell. 

Brent groaned. The horse screamed horribly, 
horribly, — there is no more agonized sound,— 
and the scream went echoing high up the cliffs 
where the red sunlight rested. 

It costs a loving master much to butcher his 
brave and trusty horse, the half of his knightly 
self; but it costs him more to hear him shriek in 
such misery. Brent drew his pistol to put poor 
Pumps out of pain. 

Armstrong sprang down and caught his hand. 

“Stop!” he said in his hoarse whisper. 

He had hardly spoken, since we started. My 
nerves were so strained, that this mere ghost of a 
sound rang through me like a death-yell, a grisly 
cry of merciless and exultant vengeance. 1 seemed 
to hear its echoes rising up and swelling in a 
cloud of thick uproar, until they hurst over the 
summit of the pass, and were wasted in the cran¬ 
nies of the towering mountain-flanks above. 

“Stop!” whispered Armstrong. “No shoot¬ 
ing! They *11 hear. The knife I” 

He held out his knife to my friend. 

Brent hesitated one heart-beat. Could he stain 
his hand with his faithful servant's blood? 

Pumps screamed again. 

Armstrong snatched the knife and drew it 
across the throat of the crippled horse. 

Poor Pumps! He sank and died without a 
moan. Noble martyr in the old heroic cause! 

I caught the knife from Armstrong. I cut the 
thong of my girth. The heavy California saddle, 
with its macheers and roll of blankets, ftdl to the 
ground. I cut off my spurs. They had never 
yet touched Fulano’s flanks. lie stood beside me 
quiet, but trembling to be off. 

“Now Brent! up behind me! ” I whispered,— 
for the awe of death was upon us. 

I mounted. Brent sprang up behind. I ride 
light for a tall man, Brent is the slightest body of 
an athlete I ever saw. 

Fulano stood steady till we were firm in our 
seats. 

Then he tore down the defile. 

Here was that vast reserve of power; here the 
tireless spirit; here the hoof striking true as a 
thunderbolt, where the brave eye saw footing; 
here that writhing agony of speed; here the 
great promise fulfilled, the great heart thrilling to 
.mine, the grand body living to the beating heart. 
Noble Fulano! 

I rode with a snaffle.—I left it hanging loose. 
I did not check or guide him. He saw He 
knew all. All was his doing. 

We sat firm, clinging as we could, as we must. 
Fulano dashed along the resounding pass. 

Armstrong pressed after, — the gaunt white 
horse struggled to emulate his leader. Presently 
we lost them behind the curves of the Alley. No 
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other horse that ever lived could have held with 

the black in that headlong gallop to save. 

Over the slippery rocks, over the sheeny pave¬ 
ment, plunging through the loose stones, stagger¬ 
ing over the barricades, leaping the arroyo, down, 
up, on, always on, — on. went the horse, we cling¬ 
ing as we might. 

It seemed one beat of time, it seemed an eter¬ 
nity, when between the ring of the hoofs I heard 
Brent whisper in my ear: 

“We are there,” 

The crags flung apart, right and left. I saw a. 
sylvan glade. I saw the gleam of gushing water. 

Fulano dashed on, uncontrollable! 

There they were, — the Murderers. 

Arrived but one moment! 

The lady still bound to that pack-mule branded 
A & A. 

Murker just beginning to unsaddle. 

Larrup not dismounted, in chase of the other 
animals as they strayed to graze. 

The men heard the tramp and saw us, as we 
sprang into the glade. 

Both my hands were at the bridle. 

Brent, grasping my waist with one arm, was 
awkward with his pistol. 

Murker saw us first. He snatched his six- 
shooter and fired. 

Brent shook with a spasm. His pistol-arm 
dropped. 

Before the murderer could cock again, Fulano 
was upon him I 

He was ridden down. He was beaten, tram¬ 
pled down upon the grass, — crushed, abolished. 

We disentangled ourselves from the fmlie. 

Where was the other? 

The coward, without firing a shot, was spur¬ 
ring Armstrong’s Flathead horse blindly up the 
canon, whence we had issued. 

We turned to Murker. 

Fulano was up again, and stood there shudder¬ 
ing. But the man? 

A hoof had battered in the top of his skull; 
blood was gushing from his mouth ; his ribs were 
broken; all his body was a trodden massacred 
carcass. 

He breathed once, as we lifted him. 

Then a tranquil, child-like look stole over his 
face,—that well known look of the weary body, 
thankful that the turbulent soul had gone. Mur¬ 
ker was dead. 

Fulano, and not we, had been executioner. Ei$ 
was the stain of blood. 

CHAELES GODFREY LELAND 

Was born in Philadelphia, August 15,1824. He 
graduated at Princeton College, at the age of 
twenty-two, and then continued his studies 
abroad, at the Universities of Heidelberg, Mu¬ 
nich, and Paris, api)lying himself especially to 
modern languages, aesthetics, history, and phi¬ 
losophy. Returning to Philadelphia in 1848, 
after witnessing the revolution of that year at 
Paris, he studied law in the office of John Oad- 
wallader, and was admitted to the bar. His 
tastes, however, soon led him to the literary 
career which he has since pursued. He began 
to write, while in college, for the Kniclcerbocher 
Magazine^ and was an editor on SartavrCa 
Magazine^ Griswold’s International^ Graham^& 
Magazine^ the Philadelphia Bulletin^ and other 
periodicals. In 1855, he published at PhOadel-. 


phia a volume entitled The Poetry and Mystery 
of Dreams^ a work of curious research, display¬ 
ing much reading in ont-of-the-way authorities; 
and in 1856 Meistar KarVs Sketch Book, Mr. 
Leland has succeeded in the accomplishment of 
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a work of much difficulty. He has felicitously 
rendered in English verse the fine idiomatic 
poems of the German wit and philosopher 
Heine, in a volume entitled Heine's Book of 
Song,, and has translated with equal success that 
author’s Pictures of Travel, 

** Besides numerous contributions to literary 
journals, and to Appleton's Cyclopcsdia,, as well 
as an editorship of Vanity Fair,, The Gontinein- 
tal Magazine,, and the Philadelphia Press,, Mr. 
Leland has, in recent years, written and trans¬ 
lated some volumes marked by humor and 
versatility, as well as by the graces of thonght 
and scholarship. His original works include: 
Sunshine in Thought,, 186.3, a scholarly plea for 
gayety and good humor in literature; Legends 
of the Birds, 1864, a companion, volume of 
poems and pictorial illustrations; The Union 
Railway, Eastern Binision; or. Three Thousand 
Miles in a Railway Car, 1867; and the Hans 
Breitmann Ballads, a series of humorous verses 
in broken English, as spoken by a Deutscher 
Amerikaner, 1868-71. The latter met a hearty 
welcome at the outset in Hans Breitmann^s 
Party, published with other droll scenes in 
rhyme, and successive representations followed 
of that burlesque character “About Town,” 
“In Church,” “In Europe,” and “As a Uhlan.” 
These were all collected into one volume in 
1871, with a glossary. 

Mr. Leland gathered his poems into a volume 
in 1872, entitled The Music Lesson of Confucius,, 
and Other Poems, In the same year, he pub¬ 
lished Qaudeamus, a series of rollicking stu¬ 
dents’ songs, translated from the German of 
Joseph Victor SchefiTel. A year later appeared 
The English Gypsies and their Language, founded 
on personal investigations made in England; and 
the Egyptian Sketch Book, 
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^HANS BREITMANir's PABTT. 

Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 

Dey had biano*blayin; 

I felled in lofe mit a Merican frati. 

Her name Tas Madilda Yane, 

She hat haar as prown ash a pretzel. 
Her eyes vas himmel-pleu, 

Tlnd Ten dey looket indo mine, 

Dey shplit mine heart in two. 

Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 

I vent there you ^11 pe pound. 

I valtzed mit Madilda Yane 

Und vent shpinnen round und round. 
De pootiest Franlein in. de House, 

She vayed ’pout dwo hundred pound, 
Und efery dime she gife a shoomp 
She make de vindows sound. 

Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 

I dells you it cost him dear. 

Dey rolled in more ash sefen kecks 
Of foost-rate Lager Beer. 

Und venfer dey knocks de shpicket in 
De Deutschers gifea a cheer. 

I dinks dat so vine a barty, 

Nefer coom to a het dis year. 

Hans Breitmann giie a barty, 

Dere all vas Souse und Brouse, 

Yen de Sooper corned in, de gompany 
Did make demselfs to house ; 

Dey ate das Brot und Gensy broost, 

De Bratwurst und Braten fine, 

Und vash der Abendessen down 
Mit four parrels of Neckarwein. 

Hans Breitmann gife a barty, 

IVe all cot troonk as bigs, 

I poot mine mout to a parrel of beer 
Und emptied it oop mit a schwigs. 
Und denn I gissed Madilda Yane 
Und she shlog me on de kop, 

Und de gompany fited mit daple-lecks 
Dill de coonshtable made oos sbtop. 

Hans Breitmann gife a barty — 

Where ish dat barty now! 

Where ish de lofely golden cloud 
Dat floats on de moundain’s prow? 
Where ish de himmelstrahlende Stern— 
De Shtar of de shpirit’s light ? 

All goned afay mit de Lager Beer— 
Afay in de ewigkeit! 

^A THOUSAND TEARS AGO. 

Thou and I in spirit-land, 

A thousand years ago, 

Watched the waves beat on the strand, 
Ceaseless ebb and flow; 

Vowed to love and evejr love— 

A thousand years ago. 

Thou and I in greenwood shade, 

ISine hundred years ago, 

Heard the wild dove in the glade 
Murmuring soft and low; 

Vowed to love for evermore,— 

Nine hundred years ago. 

Thou and I in yonder star, 

Eight hundred years ago. 

Saw strange forms of light afar 
In wild beauty glow; 

All things change, but love endures 
Now as long ago I 


Thou and I in Norman halts. 

Seven hundred years ago, 

Heard the warder on the walls 
Loud his trumpet blow, — 

‘Ton amors sera tojors,^ 

Seven hundred years ago I 

Thou and I in Germany, 

Six hundred years ago — 

Then I bound the red cross on; 

‘ True love, I must go, — 

But we part to meet again 
lu the endless flow I ’ 

Thou and I in Syrian plains. 

Five hundred years ago, 

Felt the wild fire in our veins 
To a fever glow ! 

All things die, but love lives on 
Now as long ago 1 

Thou and I in shadow-land. 

Four hundred years ago, 

Saw strange flowers bloom on the strand, 
Heard strange breezes blow; 

In the ideal, love is real, 

This alone I know. 

Thou and I in Italy, 

Three hundred years ago, 

Lived in faith and died for God, 

Felt the fagots glow: 

Ever new and ever true, 

Three hundred years ago. 

Thou and I on southern seas, 

Two hundred years ago. 

Felt the perfumed even-breeze, 

Spoke in Spanish by the trees, 

Had no care or woe: 

Life went dreamily in song, 

Two hundred years ago. 

Thou and I 'mid Northern snows. 

One hundred years ago, 

Led an iron, silent life, 

And were glad to flow 
Onwards into changing death, 

One hundred years ago. 

Thou and I but yesterday 
Met in Fashion’s show. 

Love, did you remember me, 

Love of long ago ? 

Yes; we keep fhe fond oath sworn 
A thousand years ago I 

^ THE TWO FRIENDS. 

I have two friends — two glorious friends — two 
better could not be. 

And every night when midnight tolls they meet 
to laugh with me. 

The first was shot by Carlist thieves — ten years 
ago in Spain. 

The second drowned near Alicante — while I alive 
remain, 

I-love to see their dim white forms come floating 
through the night, 

And grieve to see them fade away in early morn¬ 
ing light. 

The first with gnomes in the Under Land is lead¬ 
ing a lordly life. 

The second has married a mer-maiden, a beautiful 
water-wife. 
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And since I hsave friends in the Earth and Sea — 
with a few, I trust, on high, 

’Tis a matter of small account to me — the way 
that I may die. 

For whether I sink in the foaming flood, or swing 
on the triple tree. 

Or die in my bed, as a Christian should, is all the 
same to me. 

^ THE FALL OF THE TREES. 

I have been in the wild green wilderness, 

A wood of many ages, leagues away 
From human home, when a tremendous storm 
Was giving its long warning in those signs 
Which every woodsman knows. We sat in peace 
In the canoe dug from a single tree, 

Well in the water and far out from shore, 

For none at such a time will trust to trees, 

Since lightning strikes them when they shelter 
men; 

And as we sat and watched the wide-spread clouds, 
I heard from time to time, long miles away. 

Deep dull and thundering sounds, like cannon fired 
In a ravine, which makes them heavier 
And yet prolongs the roar. An awful sound 
To one who knew that no artillery 
Was in those lonely dales, and that no flash 
Had shot as yet from heaven. It was the noise 
Of ancient trees falling while all was still 
Before the storm, in the long interval 
Between the gathering clouds and t hat light breeze 
Which Germans call the Wind’s bride. At such 
time 

The oldest frees go down, no one knows why, 

But well I know from wood-experience 
That ’tis before the storm they mostly fall, 

And not while wind and rain are terrible. 

’Tis wonderful, and seen ere every storm: — 

Our great old statesmen died before the war. 

**HE]STtT Peeet Lela37d, & brother of the 
preceding, and a graceful magazine writer, 
waa bom in Philadelphia, October 28, 1828, 
and died there in his fortieth year, Septem¬ 
ber 22, 1868. He was a gentleman of many 
natural gifts, which had been cultivated by 
travel, and by extensive and vanous study. 
He was an ardent contributor, in prose and 
verse, to the newspapers and magazines. He 
had a fresh vein of genial humor, and, if 
his health had been preserved, he would un¬ 
doubtedly have risen to high eminence in litera¬ 
ture.”* In 1856 he published a volume of 
sketches, entitled The Gi ay Bay Mare^ and in 
1863, Am&rUam in Rome. During the war he 
served as a lieutenant, in the 118th Pennsylva¬ 
nia Regiment, and at Carlisle, Pa., was wounded 
by a shell, from the eflects of which he never 
fully recovered. 

THOMAS BAILEY ALBEICH. 

Mr. Aldrich was born at Portsmouth, Kew 
Hampshire, hfovember 11, 1836. He passed the 
early part of his youth in Louisiana, and was 
preparing to enter college, when the death of his 
father made it necessary for him to relinquish 
the design. He then entered a mercantile house 
in Hew York; but, becoming impatient of pur¬ 
suits so far removed from the bent of his mind, 
retired from the counting-house after three 
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years’ experience. Mr. Aldrich then procured 
a situation as “reader” for a large publishing 
house in New York, and afterwards became 
attached in an editorial capacity to the Neitf 
York Evening Mirror^ the Some Journal.^ and 
Saturday Prm. 

Many of Mr. Aldrich’s writings have been 
contributed to the magazines, Putnam‘S s Monthly^ 
the Knickerbocker.^ Harpers Monthly^ and the 
Atlantic. lie has published several volumes: 
The Bells^ a collection of juvenile verses (1854); 
Bamfs Secklace^ and what Came of It (1856) ; 
The Ballad of BaMe Bell., and other Poems; 
The Course of True Love never did run Smooth 
(1858); Pampineob^ and other Poems (1861); 
Out of his Head., a romance in prose (1862); 
and a new collection of Poems., with several 
never before published, in 1863. Still another 
“ new and complete edition ” of Mr. Aldrich’s 
poems appeared two years later. In 1869 The 
Story of a Bad Boy was published; and it be¬ 
came at once a favorite by its naturalness and 
purity of spirit. Mr. Aldrich is at present edi¬ 
tor of Every Saturday. A volume of choice 
stories, Marjorie Daw., and Other People., and a 
revised edition of the poems entitled Cloth of 
Cold., appeared in 1873. 

THE B1.UE-BEI.I.8 OF NEW ENGLAND. 

“ The roses are a regal troop, 

And humble folkvs the daisies; 

But, Blue-bells of New' England 
To you I give my praises— 

To you, fair phantoms in the sun, 

Whom merry Spring discovers, 

“With blue-birds for your laureates, 

And honey-bees for lovers. 

. “ The south-wind breathes, and lo I ye throng 
This rugged land of ours— 

I think the pale-blue clouds of May 
Drop down, and turn to flowers I 
By cottage doors along the roads, 

You show your winsome faces, 

And, like the spectre-lady, haunt 
The lovely woodland places. 

** All night your eyes are closed in sleep, 

But open at the dawning, 

Such simple faith as yours can see 
God’s coming in the morning I 
You lead me, by your holiness, 

To pleasant ways of duty: 

You set my thoughts to melody, 

You fill me with your beauty. 

“ And you are like the eyes I love. 

So modest and so tender. 

Just touched with daybreak’s glorious light, 

And evening’s quiet splendor. 

Long may the heavens give you rain. 

The sunshine its caresses ; 

Long may the woman that I love 
Entwine you in her tresses.” 

^"THE BALLAD OF BABIE BELL. 

I. 

Have you not heard the poets tell 
How came the dainty Babie Bell 
Into this world of ours ? 

The gates of heaven were left ajar: 

With folded hands and dreamy eyes, 
Wandering out of Paradise, 

She saw this planet, like a star. 
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Hung in the glistening depths of even,— 
Its bridges, running to and fro. 

O’er which the white-winged Angels go. 
Bearing the holy Dead to heaven. 

She touched a bridge of flowers, — those feet, 
So light they did not bend the bells 
Of the celestial asphodels! 

They fell like dew upon the flowers, 

Then all the air grew strangely sweet! 

And thus came dainty Babie Bell 
Into this world of ours. 

II. 

She came and brought delicious May, 

The swallows built beneath the eaves; 
Like sunlight in and out the leaves, 

The robins went, the livelong day; 

The lily swung its noiseless bell. 

And o’er the porch the trembling vine 
Seemed bursting with its veins of wine 
How sweetly, softly, twilight fell! 

O, earth was full of singing-birds. 

And opening spring-tide flowers, 

When the dainty Babie Bell 

Came to this world of ours I 

III. 

0 Babie, dainty Babie Bell, 

How fair she grew from day to day! 

What woman-nature filled her eyes, 

What poetry within them lay: 

Those deep and tender twilight eyes, 

So full of meaning, pure and bright 
As if she yet stood in the light 
Of those oped gates of Paradise. 

And so we loved her more and more: 

Ah, never in our hearts before 
Was love so lovely born : 

We felt we had a link between 
This real world and that unseen, — 

The land beyond the morn. 

And for the love of those dear eyes. 

For love of her whom God led forth, 

(The mother’s being ceased on earth 
When Babie came from Paradise,) — 

For love of Him who smote our lives, 

And woke the chords of joy and pain. 

We said, I?ear Christ I —Our hearts bent down 
Like violets after rain. 

IV. 

And now the orchards, which were white 
And red with blossoms W'hen she came. 
Were rich in autumn’s mellow prime: 

The clustered apples burnt like flame, 

The soft-cheeked peaches blushed and fell. 
The ivory chestnut burst its shell, 

The grapes hung purpling in the grange: 

And time wrought just as rich a change 
In little Babie Bell. 

Her lissome form more perfect grew. 

And in her features we could trace. 

In softened curves, her mother’s face! 
Her angel-nature ripened too. 

We thought her lovely when she came, 

But she was holy, saintly now . . . 
Around her pale angelic brow 
We saw a slender ring of flame! 

V. 

God’s hand had taken away the seal 
That held the portals of her speech; 

And oft she said a few strange words 
Whose meaning lay beyond our reach. 


She never was a child'to us. 

We never held her being’s key; 

We could not teach her holy things: 

She was Christ’s self in purity. 

TI. 

It came upon us by degrees: 

We saw its shadow ere it fell. 

The knowledge that our God had sent 
His messenger for Babie Bell. 

We shuddered with unlanguaged pain. 

And all our hopes were changed to fears. 
And all our thoughts ran into tears 
Like sunshine into rain. 

We cried aloud in our belief, 

‘0, smite us gently, gently, God! 

Teach us to bend and kiss the rod, 

And perfect grow through grief,’ 

Ah, how we loved her, God can tell; 

Her heart was folded deep in ours. 

Our hearts are broken, Babie Belli 

VII- 

At last he came, the messenger, 

The messenger from unseen lands: 

And what did dainty Babie Bell? 

She only crossed her little hands, 

She only looked more meek and fair! 

We parted back her silken hair: 

We wove the roses round her brow, 

White buds, the summer’s drifted snow, •— 
Wrapt her from head to foot in flowers! 
And thus went dainty Babie Bell 
Out of this world of ours! 

^ CASTLES. 

There is a picture in my brain. 

That only fades to come again,— 

The sunlight, through a veil of rain 
To leeward, gilding 
A narrow stretch of brown sea-sand, 

A lighthouse half a league from land. 
And two young lovers, hand in hand, 

A castle-building. 

Upon the budded apple-trees 
The robins sing by twos and threes, 

And ever at the faintest breeze 
Down drops a blossom ; 

“And ever would that lover be 
The wind that robs the burgeoned tree, 
And lifts the soft tress daintily 
On Beauty’s bosom. 

Ah, graybeard, what a happy thing 
It was, when life was in its spring. 

To peep through love’s betrothal ring 
At Fields Elysian, 

To move and breathe in magic air, 

To think that all that seems is fair,— 
Ab, ripe young mouth and golden hair. 
Thou pretty vision! 

Well, well, I think not on these two 
But the old wound breaks out anew. 
And the old dream, as if ’twere true, 

In my heart nestles , 

Then tears come welling to my eyes, 

For yonder, all in saintly guise. 

As’t were, a sweet dead woman lies 
Upon the trestles. 

^ TIGER-LILIES. 

I like not lady slippers. 

Nor yet the sweet-pea blossoms. 

Nor yet the flaky roses. 

Red, or white as snow; 
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1 like tke ckaliced lilies, 

The heavy Eastern lilies, 

The gorgeous tiger-lilies, 

That in our garden grow. 

For they are tall and slender. 

Their mouths are dashed with carmine, 
And when the wind sweeps by them, 

On their emerald stalks 
They bend so proud and graceful, — 

They are Circassian women, 

The favorites of the Sultan, 

Adown our garden-walks! 

And when the rain is falling, 

I sit beside the window 

And watch them glow and glisten. 

How they burn and glow I 
0 for the burning lilies. 

The tender Eastern lilies. 

The gorgeous tiger-lilies. 

That in our garden grow! 

BEFORE THE RAMT. 

We knew it wonld rain, for all the mom, 

A spirit on slender ropes of mist 
Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst. 

Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens, — 
Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea, 

To sprinkle them over the land in showers. 

We knew it wonld rain, for the poplars showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber grain 
Shrunk in the wind, — and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain I 

AFTER THE RAIIT. 

The rain has ceased, and in my room 
The sunshnie pours an airy flood; 

And on the church’s dizzy vane 
The ancient Cross is bathed in blood. 

From out the dripping ivy-leaves, 
Antiquely-carven, gray and high, 

A dormer, facing westward, looks 
Upon the village like an eye: 

And now it glimmers in the sun, 

A globe of gold, a disc, a speck; 

And in the belfry sits a Dove 
With purple ripples on her neck. 

^THB AMULET. 

Though thou wert cunninger than Vivien,-— 
Faithful as Enid, — fair as Guinevere, — 

Pure as Elaine, — I should not hold thee dear. 
Count me not cold, indecorous, unlike men I 
Indeed the time was, and not long since, when — 
But Tis not now. An amulet I’ve here 
Saves me. A ring. Observe: within this sphere 
Of chiselled gold a jewel is set. What then ? 

Why, this,—the stone and setting cannot part. 
Unless one ’s broken. See with what a grace 
The diamond dewdrop sinks into the white 
Tulip-shaped calyx, and o’erfloods it quite! 
There is a lady set so in my heart 
There’s not for any other any place. 

EDMUm> B, O’CALLAGHAK 

Edmund B. O’Callaghan, M. D., LL. D., a na¬ 
tive of Ireland, was at one time prominent in 
Lower Canada as a member of the Provincial 
Parliament, and editor of the Vindicator^ the 
national organ at Montreal. He wms active in 
the "agitation in 1837, which, though failing to 


secure Canadian independence, resulted in such 
modifications as make it one of the best gov¬ 
erned of colonies. 

Since his removal to the State of Kew York, 
in 1887, he has devoted himself to the study of 
the history of the State, and done much to bring 
to light the real facts as to the Dutch period. 
For several years he has been connected with 
the office of Secretary of State, giving his pe¬ 
culiar learning to the proper editing of New 
York State papers. 

He has published, History of Hew HetTier- 
land ; or^ Hew Yorh under the Dutch (two vols., 
8vo, New York, 1846-48); Jesuit Delations^ a 
bibliographical account (8vo, New York, 1847; 
issued in French at Montreal, 12mo, 1850) ; Docu¬ 
mentary History of the State of Hew Yorla 
(4 vols., 4to and 8vo, Albany, 1849-51); Docu¬ 
ments Relating to the Colonial History of the 
State of Hew Yorh (11 vols., 4to, Albany, 1855 
-61); two volumes of Dutch and two of French 
documents, being translated by Dr. O’Callaghan; 
Remonstrance of Hew Hetherland (4to, Albany, 
1856); Commissary Wilson^s Orderly Boo\ 
edited by Dr. O’Callaghan (4to, Albany, 1857, 
xi. 220 pp.) ; Orderly Booh of Lieutenant-Gen¬ 
eral John Burgayne (4to, Albany, 1860, xxiv. 
221 pp.) ; Hames of Persons for whom Marriage 
Licenses were Issued premous to 1784 (8vo, Al¬ 
bany, 1860, ix. 480 pp.) ; Journals of the Legis¬ 
lative Council of Heio York (2 vols., 8vo); 
Origin of the Legislative Assemllies of the State 
of Hew York (4to, Albany, 1861, 37 pp.); A List 
of Editions of the Holy Scriptures^ and Barts 
thereof Printed in America previous to 1860 
(Svo, Albany, 1861, lx. 415 pp.); Woolley'‘s Two 
Years' Journal in Hew York (4to and 8vo, New 
Y^ork, 1860, 97 pp.); The Register of Hew Heth¬ 
erland, 1626-1674 (8 VO, Albany, 1865, 198 pp.) ; 
Calendar to the Land Papers (Svo, Albany, 
1864); Calendar of Historical Manuscripts in 
the Office of the Secretary of State (4to, Albany, 
1865, xi. 423 pp.); Journal of the Voyage of 
the Sloop Mary from Quebec^ 1866; Voyages of 
the Slavers St John and Arms^ 1867; Voyage 
of George Clarke to America^ with an Introduc¬ 
tion and Hotes^ 1867; The Sailing Birections 
of Henry Hudson, 1869; The Laws and Ordi¬ 
nances of Hew Hetherland, 1869. 

JOHIT GILMART SHEA. 

John Gilmary Shea, LL. D., was born in New 
York city, in 1824, educated at the Grammar 
School ot Columbia College, and admitted to 
the bar. The third volume of Bancroft’s His¬ 
tory drew his attention to the former French 
colonies in North America, and their romantic 
interest, and he has since cultivated that field, 
a,nd incidentally the Spanish colonies, with 
true antiquarian zeal. A period of six years 
spent in the Society of Jesus, enabled him to 
prosecute more especially studies into the histo¬ 
ry ot that order. Although constantly engaged in 
business, and devoting only leisure moments to 
literature, he has published, The Discovery and 
Exploration of the Mississippi Valley (Svo, New 
York, 1853); History of the Catholic Missions 
among the Indian Tribes of the United States 
(12mo, New York, 1854), of which a German 
translation appeared at Wurzburg; Perils of the 
Ocean and Wilderness (12mo, Boston, 1857); 
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BMiograpKy of American Catholic Bibles and \ 
TestamenU (24rmo, 1850); Early Voyages np and \ 
down the Mississippi (4to, Albany, 1862); The 
Fallen Brave (4to, NTew York, 1861); and The 
Catholic Church in the United States (12mo, 
NTew York, 1856). He also translated Charle- 
voic's History and General Description of Hew 
France^ with extensive notes, 6 vols., 8vo (New 
York, 1865-72); wrote a Child?s History of the 
United States^ 3 vols., 8vo (New York, 1872-3); 
Bible Stories for the Young^ 4to (New Y^ork, 
1873). 

He has written several histories for the use of 
Catholic schools, and compiled, translated, and 
arranged several popular prayer-books, the St. 
John^s Manual^ Catholic Brayer-Booh^ &c., be¬ 
sides compiling, editing, and translating a number 
of works, and contributing largely to periodicals. 
A series of biographies of Catholic, missionaries 
killedon the Indian missions in the United States, 
which appeared in the United States Catholic 
Mfigazine^ were revised by him, and have been 
issued in a volume in G-ermany; another series 
included the history of all the religious orders 
of women having convents in the country. He 
has devoted much time to the condition of the 
editions of the Bible published for Catholics in 
this country. In 1864 he edited an edition in 
which many glaring errors were corrected; and 
in 1870 reprinted Ohalloner’s original edition, 
correcting only typographical errors, and con¬ 
forming in punctuation and orthography of 
proper names to the Clementine edition of 1592, 
recognized as the standard Latin text. This 
was the most accurate English Catholic Bible 
issued for more tbau a century. He then cor¬ 
rected the more serious errors in two stereotyped 
editions still published, and in 1873 prepared a 
new Bible, adhering to Challoner’s original text, 
and adding a commentary translated from the 
German of AlliolL He also issued in 1873 a 
small Bible Dictionary, the first Catholic work 
of the kind in English. 

Among works edited by Dr. Shea are: Wcish- 
ingtorCs Private Diaries (12mo, New Y^ork, 
1861); Milleds Hew Yorh in 1695 (8vo, New 
York); Hovum Belgium * an Account of Hew 
Heth^rland in 1643-44, translated with notes 
(4to, New York, 1862); The Operations of the 
French Fleet under the Count de Grasse in 1781 
-82, translated with notes, &c. (8vo, Bradford 
Club, New York, 1864); The Lincoln Memorial 
(8vo, New York, 1864) ; Goldemis Fire Hations 
(8 VO, New York, 1866); Alsop'^s Maryland (8vo, 
New York, 1869) ; Household Booh ^Irish Elo¬ 
quence (8 VO, New York, 1870). 

He published a series of twenty-four volumes, 
called the Oramoisy Series, of Relations and Me¬ 
moirs relating to early French colonization, in 
antique style, with the type, tail-pieces, initials, 
and heads of Oramoisy, the French printer of the 
seventeenth century. Besides contributing sev¬ 
eral papers on the Indian tribes to various works, 
he issued his Library of American Linguistics 
in 14 vols.; a series of grammars and dictiona¬ 
ries of Indian tribes within the United States. 
He edited the Historical Magazine (4to, New 
York, 1859-1865), I¥anh Leslie's Illustrated 
Paper^ Chimney Comer. &c. He contributed 
to the first edition of Appleton?s Cyclopoedia^ and 
is one of the staff of revisers of the second edition, 
229 


HENRY C. MURPHY 

Was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1810. He was 
educated at Columbia College, New York, where 
he graduated in 1830 ; in 1838 was admitted to 
the bar, and became a practising lawyer in Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y., and was attorney to the city; in 1842 
was elected to the mayoralty, and from 1843 to 
1849 represented his district in Congress. He 
was a member of the Convention which 
formed the Constitution of the State of New 
Y^’ork in 1846. From 1857 to 1861 he was min¬ 
ister of the United States to Holland. On Ma 
return, he was elected to the Senate of New 
Y^’ork, and has continued a member of that body 
for twelve years. Previously to his departure 
for the Hague, in the summer of 1857, a compli¬ 
mentary dinner was given to him by the citizens 
of Brooklyn, an account of which has been pub¬ 
lished in a volume of much interest.* 

In early life Mr. Murphy was a contributor to 
the American Quarterly Review^ and other pe¬ 
riodicals of less note. He has written much in 
illustration of the early Dutch history of New 
York, and has translated a number of tracts and 
other publications by the first settlers from Hol¬ 
land. To the volume of Collections of the New 
York Historical Society, published in 1857, he 
contributed translations of Voyages from Hol¬ 
land^ A. D. 1632 to 1644, by David Peterson De 
Vries^ with an Introduction and Hates (8vo, pp. 
136), and of the tract attributed to Cornells Me- 
lyn, Broad Advice to theUnited Hetherland Prov- 
mces^ a Dialogue about the Trade of the West 
India Company, <S:c. (8vo, pp. 47).^ In 1865 he 
published Anthology of Hew Hetherland., or 
Translations from the Early Dutch Poets of Hew 
Yorhy with Memoirs of their Lives. ^A limited 
edition of this work was published by tbe Brad¬ 
ford Club (royal 8vo, pp. 206). The poets of 
whom we have memoirs and translations in 
this volume are Jacob Steendam, who was a resi¬ 
dent in the colony from 1652 to 1660; Henricus 
Selyns, a native of Amsterdam, who was the 
only clergyman settled in the ministry in Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y., before the Revolution; and Nicasius 
de Sille, first councillor in the administration of 
Governor Stujvesant. Steendam’s poem, The 
Praise of Hew Hetherland.^ is chiefly devoted to 
the agricultural products and natural history of 
tbe region, while Selyns is a homely moralist 
and writer of occasional verses. De Sille’s few 
stanzas are found in the manuscript records 
which he h^an of the town of New Utrecht^ L, I. 

** In 1867 appeared his translation, from the 
Dutch, of a Journal of a Voyage to Hew Yorh, 
in 1679-80, of two Labadists, with a history of 
that strange sect, in Europe and America, by him. 
It was published in the Memoirs of the Long 
Island Historical Society. He has, however, 
particularly interested himself in the early dis¬ 
coveries of our continent; and his Henry Hudson 
in Holland, printed for private circulation while 
he was in Holland, is merely a chapter of a 
larger work which, it is understood, he is soon 
to publish on the first explorers of the coasts 
of the United States. 


♦ Proceedln^rs at the l>innep griren hy the Citizens of Broek- 
the Mansion House, on the 5th of Angnst, 1857. to the 
Hon. Henry C. Miirphv, previously to his departure on his 
Mission as Minister to theNethorfends. 8vo, pp. JK). 
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CHARLES J. BUSHNELL. 

Mr. Bushnell is a native of the city of New 
York, of New England parentage on the father’s 
side, and descended on tlie mother’s fiom an old 
Knickerbocker stock. His father’s family resi¬ 
ded in Saybrook, Connecticut, and numbered 
among its members the ingenious mechanician 
Captain David Biishnell, whose invention of a 
torpedo, The American Turtle,” is remembered 
■with the history of the American Eevolut'on. 

Mr. Bushnell studied Jaw in the office of the 
late Theodore Sedgwick, in New i ork, but has 
not pursued the practice of the profession. His 
attention was early directed to the study of Amer¬ 
ican history, and particular!}" to the f ntiqnities 
of his own city, of "^^’liich he has collected many 
curious literary and other memorials. He is 
also a diligent and experienced collector of coins 
and medals. He has published, in limited edi¬ 
tions, or “ privately printed,” An Arrangement of 
Trademien'^s Cards^ Political To'ken&^ also Elec¬ 
tion Medahy MedaleU^ d'c .; current in the Uni¬ 
ted States of America for the last Sixty Years, 
described from the Originals^ chiefly in the Col¬ 
lection of the Author (1858, Svo, pp. 126); and 
a series entitled Crumbs for Antiquarians^ in¬ 
cluding an Hmtorical Account of the First Three 
Business TolensimLed in the City of Ifew Yorh; 
Memoirs of Samuel Smithy a Soldier of the Rer- 
olution / Journal of Solomon Kash^ a Soldier of 
the Revolution; Memoirs of Tarleton Brown^ a 
Captain in the Revolutionary Army ; Life and 
Adteniures of Leri Hanford^ a Soldier of the 
Revolution; Journal of the Expedition to Que¬ 
bec in 1775, by Major Return J. Meigs ; Narra¬ 
tive of the Exertions and Sufferings of Lieut. 
James Moody in the Cause of the Government 
smee the Year 1776, with an Introduction and 
Notes, Mr. Bushnell has also edited Recollections 
of the Jers&y Prison-Ship^ by Captain Thomas 
Drmgj and the Adventures of Christopher Maw- 
him^ containing Details of his Captivity a First 
and Second Time on the High Seas in the Revolu¬ 
tionary War by the British^ and his consequent 
Sufferings and Escape from the Jersey Prison- 
Shipy then lying in the Harbor of New Yorlc^ by 
Swimming^ nom first printed from the Original 
Manuscript, written by Himself with an Intro¬ 
duction arid Notes, annotated with much dili¬ 
gence; Narrative of Major Abraham Leggett; 
Narrative of John Blatchford; Memoir of Eli 
Bichford; The Destructive Operations of Foul 
Air, Tainted Provisions, Bad Water, and Per- 
soThal Filthiness upon Human Constitutions, ex¬ 
emplified in the Unparalleled Cruelty of the 
British to the American Captives at New YorTc, 
etc.; Narrative of Eb&nez&r Fletcher, a Soldier 
of the i^wlution. 


EEA3<rKLIK B. HOTOH 

Was born at Martinsburg, New York, July 20, 
1822. His father, Dr. Horatio G. Hough, emi¬ 
grated from South wick, Massachusetts, in 1797, 
and was the first physician who settled in Lewis 
county, New York, He resided there till his 
death, September 3, 1830. F. B. Hough, his 
youngest son, graduated at Union College, 
Schenectady, in 184:3, and at the Cleveland 


Medical College in 1848. He was several years 
engaged in teaching; practised medicine from 
1848 to 1852, at Somerville, New Y^ork; resided 
at Albany from 1854 to 1860; and is now (1873) 
living at Lowville, Lewis county, New York, 
chiefly engaged in literary pursuits. lie has 
been a diligent stndeiit of the history of the 
State of New York, and is a proficient in her 
statistics and antiquities. The following is a list 
of his i^ublicatioiis: A Catalogue of Plants 
growing without Cultivation in Lewis County, 
N, Y, (Albany, 1847, Svo, pp. 36, in the Re¬ 
gent’s Report and separately) ; A History of St. 
Lawrence and Franklin Counties, N Y. (Al¬ 
bany, 1853, Svo, pp. 720, with five maps, nine 
steel plates, and numerous -wood-cuts); A His- 
tory of Jefferson County, N. Y, (Albany, 1854, 
Svo, pp. 602, with six steel plates and many 
wood-cuts) ; Results of a Series of Meteorological 
Observations, made at sundry academies in New 
York, from 1826 to. 1850 (Albany, 1854, 4to, pp. 
502; published by legislative authority; second 
series, 1850 to 1863 (Albany, 187% 4to, pp. 436); 
The New York Civil List, containing the names 
and origin of the civil divisions, and the names 
and dates of election or appointment of the prin¬ 
cipal State and county officers, from the Revolu¬ 
tion to the present time (Albany, 12mo, Weed, 
Parsons & Co.). This has passed through seven 
editions, viz., 1855, pp. 446; 1857, pp. 430; 
1858, pp. 444; 1860, pp. 474; 1861, pp. 480; 
1862, pp. -^*87; and 1863, pp. 492. From its 
being bound in green morocco, it is often called 
the “Green Book.” It has been ordered by the 
State Legislature many successive years. Census 
of the State of New York for 1855 (Albany, 
1857, foL, pp. 526, by legislative authority); 
also, Instructions and Circulars for taking the 
Census, and the Preliminary Report (8vo), of 
which two editions were issued; A History of 
Lewis County, N Y, (Albany, 1860, pp. 320, 
with twenty-two plates, mostly portraits); Mun- 
sdVs Guide to the Hudson River (Albany, 1869, 
12ino, pp. 68, with eight colored maps) ; The 
Comprehensive Farm Record, with Directions 
for its Use (New York, Saxton, Barker <fc Co., 
1860, 4to, pp. 160). An annotated translation 
of Banden’s “Guerre de Crimee,” under the 
title. On Military and Gamp Hospitals, and the 
Health of Troops in the Field; being the Re¬ 
sults of a Commission to inspect the Sanitary 
Arrangements of the French Army in the Cri¬ 
mean War (12mo, pp. 260, New York, Bailli^re 
Brothers, 1862). In the same year Dr. Hough 
entered the United States volunteer service as 
regimental surgeon, and served nine months in 
the campaigns in Virginia and Maryland. A 
record of this service has appeared from his pen, 
in a luxuriously printed volume, entitled, His- 
tory of Duryeals Brigade during the Campaign 
in Virginia under General Pope, and in Mary¬ 
land under General McClellan, in the Summer 
and Autumn of 1862 (Svo, pp. 200, small sub¬ 
scription edition, 1864). In January of the 
next year (1865) Dr Hough again took charge 
of’the New York State census, preparing the 
pamphlet of instructions, (fee., by authority of 
the Legislature. 

Of books partly written or edited by Dr. 
Hough, in addition to the foregoing, the follow- 
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ing is a list to the present time: Gazetteer of 
the State of New Yorh (published under the 
direction of J. H. French, bj R. P. Smith, of 
Philadelphia, 1860, large 8vo, pp. 740) ; nearly 
half of this volume was written by Dr. IL, in¬ 
cluding most of the general articles; Papers 
Pelating to JSfantucket^ :ic under 

the Gojserument of New Yorh (Albany, 1856, 
large 4to, pp. 164, with map, privately printed 
for gifts); Papers Relating to Pemaqiiid^ ^ * 

while under the Government of New Yorh (Al¬ 
bany, 1856, printed for the Maine Historical 
Society, and included in voL 5 of their collec¬ 
tions); Narrative of the Causes which led to 
Philipps Indian Warfaj John Easton, with in¬ 
troduction, <Scc. (Albany, 1858, cap 4to, pp. 208, 
MunselPs Historical Series, No. 2); Proclama- 
tiomfor Thanksgiving issu^ hy the Continental 
Congress^ President Washington^ the National 
and State Governments on the Peace of 1815, 
and by the Governors of New York^ from the 
Introduction of the Custom^ with those of the 
several States in 1858, with an Introduction 
{Albany, 1858, large 8vo, pp. 182); Diary of 
the Siege of Detroit^ in the War with Pontiac^ 
with notes and introduction (Albany, 1860, cap 
4to, pp. 304, Mansell’s Historical Series, No. 4); 
Lifo of Tehoraguanegen^ alias Thomas Williams^ 
by Rev. Eleazer Williams, the reputed Bourbon 
(Albany, 1850, 8vo, pp. 92, privately printed); 
Papers concerning the Attach on Hatfield and 
Deerfield^ by a Party of Indians from Canada^ 
September 19, 1677 (New York, 1850, 8vo, pp. 
82; printed by Mansell, of Albany, No. 1 of 
Bradford Club series); Plan for seizing and 
sending to New York Colonel William Qqffe 
the Regicide^ by John Loudon (historical tract, 
privately printed); Washingtoniana^ a Collection 
of Memorials upon the Death of General Wash¬ 
ington^ and the Honors paid to his Memory (two 
volumes, royal 8vo and 4to). The chief merit 
claimed for this is a bibliographical list of tracts, 
&c., published in 1799-1801, embracing orations, 
eulo^es, &c. It also contains a list of coins 
and medals bearing Washington’s portrait. 
New York Convention Manual: Part 1— Con¬ 
stitutions ; Part 2— Statistics^ 2 vols, 1867; 
Besides editing many works on historical and sta¬ 
tistical subjects, as well as several memorial vol¬ 
umes, Dr. Hough issued a of the State of 

New York in 1872, prepared entirely under his 
own editorial supervision (Albany, 8vo, pp. 740). 

.JOEL MtJNSELL. 

Mr. Munsell was born in Nortlifield, Mass., 
April 14, 1808. He established himself as a 
printer in Albany, N. Y., in 1827. From 1841 
to 1843 he published and edited the New Yorh 
State Mechanic. His Annals of Albany y a curi¬ 
ous and useful historical compilation, extends to 
ten volumes, published in the years 1850-58. 
In 1857 be published a Chronology of Paper and 
Paper Makingy later and enlarged editions of 
which appeared in 1864, and in 1870. In 
1856 he published a volume, The Every Day 
Book of History and Chronology: embracing the 
Anniversaries of Venerable Persons and Events 
in every Period and State of the World, from the 
Creation to the Present Time (New York, Apple- 
tons, 8vo, pp. 537). Mr. Munsell has also ren¬ 


dered an acceptable service to American liistor!- 
cal literature by the ‘‘ Historical Series ” which 
he projected, in v^diich appeared various original 
works of interest, edited by Dr. F. B. Hough, 
Winthrop Sargeant, and others. Besides this 
series, many choice historical publications of the 
day, of the “Bradford Club,” and others, owe 
their elegance to the press of Mr. Munsell, who 
has established a reputation for his office in this 
department of literature. Mr. Mimsell’s chief 
publication, of which the four volumes, in royal 
8vo, appeared in 1865-71, is of much interest. It 
is entitled, Collections on the History of Albany, 
from its Discovery to the Present Time, with 
Notices of its Public Institutions, and Biographi¬ 
cal Sketches of Citizens Deceased. A Manual of 
the First Lutheran Church in Albany, 1670 to 
1870—the oldest in America—appeared in 1871. 

HENEY JAEVIS EAYM01)ri>. 

Mr. Raymond was born in Lima, Livingston 
County, N. Y., January 24, 1820. His father 
was a farmer, and the son in his childhood 
shared in his rural labors. The latter was edu¬ 
cated at the academy at Lima, and was suffi¬ 
ciently instructed to become a teacher, at the 
age of fifteen, of a district school. He subse¬ 
quently entered the University of Vermont, 
and graduated at that institution in 1840. He 
came to New York, studied law in tlie office 
of Mr. Edward W. Marsh, supporting himself 
meanwhile by teaching the classics in a young 
ladies’ seminary, and by contributing to the 
New Yorker, a literary journal of merit, edited 
by Horace Greeley. When the latter, in 1841, 
established The New York Tribune, Mr. Ray¬ 
mond became its assistant editor, and contrib¬ 
uted much to its success by his ability as a 
writer, and particularly by his’ skill as a re¬ 
porter, in the more intellectual requirements 
of the profession. In 1843, he became asso¬ 
ciated with James Watson Webb in the con¬ 
duct of his journal, The Courier and Enquirer, 
writing largely for its pages, and discussing 
political and other questions in a liberal, philo¬ 
sophical spirit. By temper and education a 
conservative, he distinguished himself by his 
advocacy of well-founded religious and social 
principles, in opposition to such social theories 
and experiments as those of Fourier and others. 
A series of controversial articles on “ socialism ” 
from his pen, called forth by a newspaper dis¬ 
cussion with Horace Greeley, were published 
in pamphlet form. 

Mr. Raymond was elected by the Whigs a 
member of the New York State Legislature in 
1849, and again in 1850, when he was chosen 
speaker of the Assembly. After a brief jirisit to 
Europe, at the close of the season he returned 
to New York, and in September, 1851, com¬ 
menced the publication of The New Yorh Times, 
which he afterwards edited. He was elected 
Lientenant-Governor of the State of New York 
in 1854, and discharged the duties of this office 
td the expiration of the term, at the close of 
1857. He was in the mean time engaged in the 
organization of the Republican party, drew 
up The Address to the People, sent forth by its 
first national convention at Pittsburgh, in 1856, 
and continued a leading member of its councils. 
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fn 1864 he was elected a Kepresentative ta 
Congress from the city of l^ew York. 

In addition to his editorial labors, Mr. Ray- 
nriond, who was one of the most accomplished 
orators of the day, has published numerous 
political speeches and addresses in .pamphlet 
form, and is the author of a Life, Athninistra- 
twn, and State Papers of President Lincoln^ 
from OjfUial Documents and Primte Papers 
(New York, 8vo,186o). 

Mr. Raymond was a member of the Thirty- 
ninth Congress, 1865-'r, and warmly espoused 
the measures of President Johnson, thus practi¬ 
cally separating himself from the Republican 
party. He assisted in the organization of the 
‘^National Union Convention,” which met at 
Philadelphia in August, 1866, and was the 
author of the Philadelphia Address ” to the 
people of the United States. At the close of 
that term, Mr. Raymond resumed his editorial 
duties, determined to be ‘‘ once more a journal¬ 
ist, never again to he a politician.” The ex¬ 
haustion of his strength by incessant labors 
and anxieties led Mm to seek a few months rest 
with his family in Europe in 1867. His depar¬ 
ture w-as preceded by the compliment of a 
ferewell dinner from his associates. He soon 
returned to his duties refreshed in health, and 
was subsequently called to preside at the fare¬ 
well dinner given to Charles Dickens by the 
Pre^ of New York in Apnl, 1868, wliere he 
eloquently responded in behalf of “the New 
York Press.” His life was prolonged a year 
longer, and his decease was most unexpected. 
“Returning to his residence in West Ninth 
street at about twelve o'clock on the night of 
Friday, the 18th of June, 1869, an attack of 
apoplexy prostrated him in a moment. Two 
hours later his stertorous breathing attracted 
the attention of one of his children. The 
alarmed family, hastening to assist him, foxin^’’ 
Mm lying in the hall'-way, unconscious, and 
apparently dying. He had locked the outside 
door, and closed the inner one. The most emi¬ 
nent medical aid was summoned; hut he 
remained unconscious, and died tranquilly about 
five o'clock in the morning. Thus ended the 
earthlylife of Henry J. Raymond.”* He had 
just entered on his fiftieth year, and had that 
morning paid a visit to the grave of a son w^ho 
had died at the age of fifteen. On the 21st 
instant appropriate funeral services were per¬ 
formed at the University Place Presbyterian 
Church, by Rev, Drs. Tyng and Shedd, Revs. 
Henry Ward Beecher and Alfred A. Kellogg, 
and the following day he was laid at rest in 
Greenwood Cemetery. 

Perhaps the best tribute to the powers of 
Hon. H. J. Raymond was from the pen of 
Horace Greeley: t 

Mr. Raymond’s official career, though evinc¬ 
ing ability, did less than justice to his compre¬ 
hensive knowledge and rare intellectual powers. 
Never so positive and downright in Ms convictions 
as his countrymen are apt to he, he was often 


* Henry J. Raymond, and the New York Press forTIiirty 
Tears, by Angiistiis Maverick, New York, 1870. 
f New York Tribune, June 20,1860. 


misjudged as a trimmer and time-server, when 
in fact he spoke and wrote exactly as he felt and 
thought. If what he uttered to-day was not in 
accordance with what he said yesterday, the 
difference evinced in his essay was a true reflec¬ 
tion of one which had preceded it in his mind. 
He saw both sides of a controverted issue, and if 
one of them seemed juster to-day, the other 
might nevertheless command his preference to¬ 
morrow. This mental constitution or mental 
habitude is rare with us, and he would have been 
more favorably judged asa journalist or politician 
in Great Britain than in this country. . . . There 
were probably others who evinced greater ability 
in some special departments, but, regarding jour¬ 
nalism in its broadest aspects, we doubt whether 
this country has known a journalist superior to 
Henry J. Raymond. He was an admirable 
reporter, a discerning critic, a skilful selecter and 
compiler of news, as well as an able and ready 
writer. There was nothing in the whole range 
of newspaper work that he could not do well, and 
(what is of equal importance) with unhesitating 
promptness. He was never too sick to work when 
work had to be done, and always able and willing 
to do any amount of labor that the exigency 
might require. Others may have evinced a rarer 
faculty, which some might term genius ; but Mr. 
Raymond embodied talents that have rarely been 
surpassed. 

•WILLIAM SWINTON. 

Mr. S win ton was born in Edinburgh, Scot¬ 
land, April 2S, 1833. He came in early life to 
America, and was educated at Amherst College, 
Massachusetts. He has been a frequent contri¬ 
butor to periodical literature in Patnani's Maga¬ 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, &c., and 1ms written, 
much for the Mew York Times. He penned 
many of the literary articles, which attracted 
much attention in that journal, in 1858-50 
During the war which ensued, he was ipilitary 
editor of the Times, and its special correspond¬ 
ent -with the Army, of the Potomac, describing 
most of its campaigns and battles in elaborate 
articles, distinguished by skill in narration and 
a critical estimate of men and events. In 1859, 
Mr. S win ton published in New York a work of 
English literary criticism, entitled, Mamhles 
among Words, in which he traced their history 
and commented upon their peculiar force. The 
book -was well received at home, and was re¬ 
published in London. 

**Mr. Swinton published in 1866 : The Gam- 
paign of the Army of the Potomac: a Critical 
History of Operations in Virginia, Maryland^ 
and Pennsylvania, from the Commencement to 
the Close of the War, 1861-5; Twelve Decisive 
Battles of the War ; a History of the Eastern 
and Western Campaigns, in Relation to the Ac¬ 
tions that Decided their Issue, 1867; History 
of the Seventh Regiment, Mational Guard, dur¬ 
ing the War of the Rebellion, 1870. In 1869 
Mr. Swinton hecame professor of Belles-Lettres 
in the University of California. He has in 
preparation a series of educational text-books, 
of a high grade. Some of these have already 
appeared: Word Analysis; Progressive Gram¬ 
mar; and A Condensed History of the United 
States. 
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BUCKINGHAM SMITH. 

For tlie Spanish period or portion of our 
history, no one has rendered greater services to 
the cause of American literature than Bucking¬ 
ham Smith, of Florida, whose name happily car¬ 
ries down to the extremity of the Atlantic coast 
the name of Smith, already identified with 
Canada, New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 

Mr. Smith was born on Cumberland Island, 
Georgia, in 1810, but was a resident of Florida 
when it passed into the hands of the United 
States. He was educated at the Cambridge law- 
flchool, and began the practice of his profession in 
Maine. Entering the field of politics, he became 
a member of the Assembly, where, with the keen 
foresight and sound judgment characteristic of 
the man, he battled manfully against the mad 
policy w'hich was overwhelming the Territory 
and State with debts, incurred without reflection 
or judgment, and for things useless to the people. 
At a later period he became Secretary of Lega¬ 
tion to Spain; and in this congenial land, with all 
around to recall the heroic pioneers of civiliza¬ 
tion in Florida, he sought in libraries, public and 
private archives, in maps, globes, monuments, 
and family history, whatever bore any relation 
toHbe State to winch he so entirely belonged. 

A similar position in Mexico, where he was 
for a time Charge d"*Affaires^ was similarly im¬ 
proved, and he acquired an immense mass of 
documents, books, portraits, and monuments of 
every kind, with that undefinable 'knowledge of 
sources and accessories that make a man master 
of an historic field. His freedom from all j ealousy 
or literary avarice made this knowledge acces¬ 
sible to all; and Sparks, Bancroft, Parknian, 
and others who have touched the field of Span¬ 
ish-American history, have been indebted to him 
for researches, which no other could have made. 
He has published; The Narrative of A harKuHez 
Caheza de Vam (translated, 4to, Washington, 
1851); Letter of Hernando de Soto and Memoir de 
Hernando de Escalante Fontaneda (same, 1854), 
each issued in 100 copies, at the expense of Geo. 
W. Riggs, Esq.; Goleccion de Yarios Documen- 
tos para la HMoria de la, Florida y tierras 
adjacentes (4% Madrid, 1857); Hudo Fmayo, 
Tentativa de una Prevencional Hescripcion 
Geograflca de la Frovincia de Sonora^ sm Ter- 
minos y Confines; 6 mejor^ Goleccion de Mate- 
rtales para hacerla qiiien lo supiere mejor^ 
6 ^ San Agustin de la Florida^ 1868; An In¬ 
quiry into the Axitkmticity of Documents con¬ 
cerning a Discovery in Forth America^ claimed 
to hate teen made hy Ym^oizzmo (New York, 
1864); Grammar of the Pima or Fkmne, a Lan¬ 
guage of Sonora, from a Manuscript of the XVII 
Century (New York, 1862); Doctrina Chris¬ 
tiana y Coiifesionario en Lenqua F&come 6 sea la 
Pima (San Agustin, 1862). He prepared in 
1866, to be issued by the Bradford Club of New 
York, Farratives of the Career of Hernando De 
Soto in Florida, with a number of documents 
not before published. These narratives consist 
of a new translation of the Relagam, written by 
one of the company of Portuguese knights and 
gentlemen who joined in the expedition, covering 
a period from the time of their departure from 


Elvas, in 1588, to the arrival of the relics of the 
army at the city of Mexico, in 1543; and a first 
direct translation in English of the Relacion of 
Biedma, a Spanish oflicer. He died in New 
York city, January 5, 1871. 

GEORGE LONG BUYCKINCK. 

George Long Duyckinck, an author and man 
of letters, was born in the city of New York, 
October 17, 1823, where his father, Evert I)uy- 
ckinck, was a leading book publisher, his nam.e 
being found on the title-page of most of the 
standard literature issued in the city during the 
first quarter of the present century. George, 
the younger of two sons, was educated at 
Geneva College, New York, and at the Univer¬ 
sity of the City of New York, graduating at the 
last-named institution in 1843. His tastes and 
associations inclined him to a literary life, and 
an extended tour in Knrope in 1847 and 1848, 
after the completion of his legal studies, gave 
him an opportunity of cultivating in a high 
degree, and by a diligent study of the w’orks of 
the best schools, his natural love of art. On 
his return home, he found a congenial field of 
labor in the editorship, in conjunction with his 
elder brother. Evert A. Duyckinck, of the Lit¬ 
erary World, a weekly journal, which, from 
1848 to 1853, was an influential organ of opin¬ 
ion and criticism, numbering among its contrib¬ 
utors many of the best writers of the country. 
At the close of this publication, with its thir¬ 
teenth volume, Mr. Duyckinck engaged with his 
brother in the preparation of the Cyclopaedia 
of American Literature, the first edition of 
which appeared in 1856, and to which he con¬ 
tributed many of its most thorough and elabo¬ 
rate articles. In the same year lie revisited 
Europe, and upon his return, in 1857, he en¬ 
tered upon a separate career of authorship, in a 
department most congenial with his habits of 
thought and his matured convictions. He was, 
by early, education and by deliberate choice, 
warmly attached to the Liturgy and Order of the 
Episcopal Church, and especially interested in 
its biographical literature. To this literature he 
devoted himself, and, having been elected Treas¬ 
urer of the Bunday-School Union and Church 
Book Society, he commenced and prosecuted 
the task of contributing to the works published 
by that useful society a series of biographies of 
the worthies of the Church of England, written 
in a fresh and attractive style, so as to present 
their lives in a form calculated to interest 
readers on this side of the Atlantic, and espe¬ 
cially those “whose religious training would in¬ 
cline them to their perusal The first of these 
biographies was the life of George' Herbert, fol¬ 
lowed, in quick succession, by biographies of 
Bishop .Ken, Latimer, and Jeremy Taylor. 
These memoirs, though unpretending in form, 
and not extended beyond the limits of condensed 
narrative, belong to the best class of biogra¬ 
phies, reproducing, with singular fidelity and a 
rare sympathy, the best traits of the pure and 
noble characters which they portray. They 
were received with warm commendation by the 
most competent critics, and are contributions 
of high vkbie to the class of works to which 
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they belongs being cTiaracterized throtigbout by 
tlie marks of patient and thorough investigation, 
and by a tender and elevated tone of thought 
and piety. This well-chosen path of literary 
labor invited Mr. Duyckinck to further elforts 
in the same direction, including a life of Arch¬ 
bishop Leighton; but before entering upon its 
preparation, he was seized with tlie illness 
which teniiinated his life. He died at New 
York, March SO, 1803, in the fortieth year of 
his age. The volumes to which tliis supplement 
is added hear ample testimony to the patience 
and fidelity with which he pursued his literary 
labors. 

=*'^EVERT AUGUSTUS DUYCKINCK. 

Me, Evert Augustus Duyckinck, whose name, 
—with that of his younger brother, George 
Long Duyckinck,—is borne by the title-page 
of this work, was horn in the city of New 
York, on the 2iJd of November, 1816. The 
family had long been residents in that city, the 
name appearing in its earliest Dutch annals. 
Christopher Duyckinck took an active pail:, on 
the popular side, in the movements of the 
Revolution. 11 is son Evert, father of the sub¬ 
ject of this notice, about the beginning of the 
present century became established as a pub¬ 
lisher in the h^k-trade; and for nearly thirty 
years was actively engaged in the business, 
being at the time of his retirement the oldest 
publisher in New York. 

Evert A. Duyckinck was educated at Colum¬ 
bia College, New York, a graduate of the class 
of 1835. After pursuing a course of leg^ 
reading in the ofiice of John Anthon, an emi¬ 
nent counsellor of that city, he was admitted 
to the bar of the State in 1837. He then passed 
a year in Europe, chiefly in Holland and Great 
Britain, returning to New York to enter upon 
the course of literary employments in w'hich, 
with varying intervals of leisure, he has since 
been actively engaged. Previously to going 
abroad he had contributed several articles, on 
the poet Crabbe, the wbrks of George Herbert, 
Oliver Goldsmith, etc., to the early numbers 
of the Rm Yorh Bmim, In 1840, with Cor¬ 
nelius Matthews, he. entered upon the editor¬ 
ship of a new monthly periodical in New York, 

' entitl^ Arctums^ a Journal of Boolcs and 
Opinion^ which was continued through three 
volumes, closing in May, 1842. To this work 
he contributed essays, articles on old English 
authors, and reviews of the rising authors of 
the time. 

After various occasional contributions to the 
newspaper literature of the day, Mr. Duyckinck, 
in the early part of 1847, entered upon the 
editorship of The Literary Worlds a new weekly 
review of books, the fine arts, etc., which, with 
the exception of an interval of abont a year, 
during which the work was conducted by 
Charles Eenno Holfman, was carried on by the 
brothers Duyckinck to the close of 1853. This 
journal had many eminent contributors; its 
notices were confined mostly to subjects of per¬ 
manent value and interest, and it was charac¬ 
terized by its liberal, appreciative tone. 

In 1854, the brothers Duyckinck were again 
united in a work to which their familiarity with 


the authors of the day, in the conduct of The 
Literary Worlds formed a useful preparation. 
The Gyclopcedia of American Literature^ pro¬ 
jected by the publisher, the late Charles Scrib¬ 
ner, was committed to their hands, and for 
abont two years exclusively occupied their 
attention. The first edition of this work 
appeared in 1856, and ten years afterwards a 
Supplement was added by its senior author. 
To the merits of this standard work, welcomed 
as it has been by the scholars of this country, 
it can be scarcely necessary here to allude. 
Many voluntary testimonials bear witness to 
the conscientious spirit that animated its edi¬ 
tors in their delicate and arduous task. We 
conceive that the discriminative and courteous 
tone in which it strives to truthfully narrate 
and illustrate the progress of our literature, is 
a happy medium between the laudatory and the 
censorious extremes of criticism. 

Mr. Duyckinck in 1856 edited a volume en¬ 
titled, Wit and Wisdom of the Em. Sy^dney 
Smithy heing Selections from his Writings^ and 
pas^iges of his Letters and Table Talk^ with a 
Biographical Memoir and Motes, a work which 
has passed through several editions. In 1862 
he became engaged in writing the letter- 
press to the Mational Portrait Gallery of Emi¬ 
nent Americans, issued by Messrs. Johnson, 
Fry & Co., New York, in two volumes, quarto, 
a series of Biographies, from the Revolutionary 
era to the present day, of which over a hun¬ 
dred thousand- copies have been issued. He 
has also edited a contemporary History of the 
War for the Union, in three quarto volumes, as 
well as a History of the World, in four volumes, 
mainly arranged from the Encyelopasdia Brit- 
annica, both for the same publishers, who have 
also now (1-873) in course of publication from 
his pen an extensive series of Biographies of 
Eminent Men and Women of Europe and Amer¬ 
ica, in two volumes, quarto. 

Among other miscellaneous literary produc¬ 
tions, Mr. Duyckinck has edited, with a memoir 
and notes. Poems, Relating to the American 
Eewlution, by Philip Freneau, New York, 1865; 
and the American edition of Poets of the Mine- 
teenth Century. He is also the author of a Memo¬ 
rial of John Allan, an eminent New Yoi*k book- 
collector, printed by the Bradford Club in 1864; 
and Memorials of Francis L. Hawks, D. D., 
and Henry Theodore Tuckerraan, read before 
the New York Historical Society, and printed 
for that institution. 

** FREDERICK BUTLER. 

FiiEDEBioK Butler, a New England writer of a 
half century since, who has written on histori¬ 
cal and agricultural topics, has hitherto escaped 
the notice of writers on American biography 
and bibliography. The accessible data of his 
life and writings are but scanty. He was horn 
abont 1766-7, and was graduated at Yale College 
in 1795, being at that time a resident of Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut. He published the following 
works: A Complete History of the United States 
to 1820; Hartford, 1821, and Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, 1822 (3 vols., 8vo., pp. 468, 459, 459); 
The Farmers^ Manual; or. The Art of Hus- 
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handry^ with a Treatue on the Management of 
Bees; Weathersfield, ConnecticTit, 1821 (IBmo., 
pp. 224); and Memoirs of the Marquis de Lafay¬ 
ette^ and his Tour in the United States^ with 
plates; Weathersfield, 1825 (12mo., pp. 418). 

JAMES RUSH, 

A 80 ^ of Dr. Benjamin Rush, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, was born 
in Philadelphia, March 1, 1786. He was edu¬ 
cated at the College of New Jersey, in the class 
of 1805. After graduating, he studied medicine 
with his father, and received his degree in medi¬ 
cine from the University of Pennsylvania in 
1809. Ilis studies were continued at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, and he subsequently practiced his 
profession for some years in his native city. 
By his marriage to Miss Phcebe Ann Ridgway, 
who gained much celebrity as a brilliant leader 
of fashionable circles, he became possessed of a 
princely fortune; but he chose to lead a very 
retired and studious life. He is the author of 
four works of varying value, of which the first 
alone has been acceptSi as a standard authority: 
Philosophy of the Human Voices 1827; Hamlet^ ' 
a Dramatic Prelude^ 1834; Analysis of the \ 
Human Irvtellect^ % vols., 8vo, 1865; and 
Rhymes of Contrast on Wisdom and Polly^ a se¬ 
ries of verses in the form of a narrative dialogue, 
designed to illustrate some of the abstruse views 
of his philosophical books. 

Dr. Rush died in Philadelphia, at the age of 
eighty-three, May 26,1869. By his will he left 
his estate, valued at a million dollars, for the 
endowment of a library, which, at the option of 
the Library Company of Philadelphia, is to be 
either a branch of the latter, or else an inde¬ 
pendent institution. Some onerous conditions 
were attached to the acceptance of the bequ^t, 
including the use of a building site jEar from the 
centre of population; and after a course of legal 
proceedings, the question of its ultimate accep¬ 
tance yet remains in abeyance. 

Among the singular provisions of the testator, 
was one requiring stated issues of his own 
writings during the ensuing half-century, in 
editions of five hundred copies, to be sold at 
their cost price; and the following, whose sin¬ 
gularity of opinion excited the criticism of the 
public press : 

“ Let it be a favor for the eminent works of fic¬ 
tion to be found, upon its shelves; but let it not 
keep cushioned seats for time-wasting and 
lounging readers, nor places for every-day novels, 
mind-tainting reviews, controversial politics, 
scribblings of poetry and prose, biographies of 
unknown names, nor for those teachers of dis¬ 
jointed thinking, the daily newspapers, except 
perhaps for reference to support, since such an 
authority could never prove the authentic date 
of an event.” 

** I/. Q. O. ELMEEL 

Luotub Qui s riTTTS CmonmATus Eimee, the son 
of an original member of the Society of Cincin¬ 
nati, was born at Bridgeton, New Jersey, Feb¬ 
ruary 3, 1793. He was educated in the schools 
of that town, as well as at Woodbury, Borden- 
town, and Philadelphia. Althongh not a col¬ 
legiate graduate, he received the honorary de¬ 


gree of A. M. from Princeton in 1824, and that of 
LL. D. in 1865. lie served in the militia during 
the war of 1812 as lieutenant of artillery, and 
was promoted to the rank of Brigade Major and 
Inspector. On the return of peace he was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar of his native State; and he was 
a member of the assembly from 1821-3. lie 
was U. S. Attorney for New Jersey during the 
terms of Presidents Monroe and Jackson, a 
member of Congress for one session, 1844-6, 
and was twice appointed Justice of the Supreme 
Court, for the term of seven years — in 1852, 
and in 1869. In the latter year he retired from 
public life. He was a trustee in Princeton Col'* 
lege from 1829 till his resignation in 1864. 

' His father, Dr. Jonathan Elmer, delivered 
An Eulogium on the Character of Gen. George 
Washington., at Bridge Town., Cumberland 
County., Hew Jersey., January 80, 1800 (8 vo, 
pp. 25), copies of which are now rarely to be 
met with. 

Judge Elmer celebrated the fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary of his marriage at his residence in Bridge- 
ton, October 6, 1868, Two unmarried daugh¬ 
ters, and two married daughters with their 
families, were present, including nine grand¬ 
children. 

He is the anthor of several works: A Digest 
of the Laws of Hew Jersey., 1838; a Genealogical 
and Biographica I Account of the Elmer Family ; 
History of Cumberland County., 1869; History 
of the Constitution of Hew Jersey adopted in 
1776, and of the Government under it, 1870; 
i Eulogium on Hon. Garret D. Wall, delivered 
i before the Bench and Bar of New Jersey, at 
Trenton, April 2, 1871 (8 vo, pp. 44); and 
miniscences of the Bench and Bar of Hew Jersey^ 
printed by the Historical Society, 1872. 

WILLIAM WILEIS, 

An accurate antiquarian investigator and his¬ 
torian, traced his paternal ancestry to Michael 
Willis, a cutler of Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
and one of the founders of the Second Church 
in Boston, June 5, 1650. Hewmsbom at Haver¬ 
hill, Massachusetts, August 31, 1794. He was 
prepared at Exeter Academy for an entrance into 
the Sophomore class of Harvard College, and toOk 
his first degree in 1813. While studying for the 
legal profession, he made a voyage to Portugal 
in 1815, returning by way of Norfolk, Yirginia; 
and shortly after his admittance to the bar, in 
1817, he visited the islands of Martinique and 
Guadaloupe in the West Indies. In 1819, at the 
invitation of Hon: Prentiss Mellen, who had been 
his preceptor, he removed to Portland for the 
practice of his profession; and sixteen years 
later he entered into a copartnership, which 
continued nearly twenty years, with the late 
Hon, William Pitt Fessenden, a distingnished 
senator from Maine. “As a lawyer, Mr. Wffis 
stood high; a practitioner of sterling integiuty, 
gentle and pleasing in address, a sound and safe 
counsellor, he had few superiors.^’ 

** In the prosperity of the Maine Historical So¬ 
ciety he was much interested, and was elected a 
member in 1828, six years after its formation. In 
the first volume of its CoUections, published in 
1831, appeared Part 1. of his History of Portland; 
Part II. being published in a separate form two 
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years later. He lias lieen the chief editor of all 
the publications of tbe Society, and to most of 
them, a -valuable contributor. The second Yolume, 
published in 1847, contained Supplementary lle^ 
marks to an Account of an And&it Settlement onShep- 
scotMiuer^ and an appreciatiTe notice of the char¬ 
acter and writings of William Ladd, of Minot, both 
from his pen, while the fourth volume contains a 
most valuable contribution to American philology 
in na Essay on the Language of the Ahnaquis Indianz^ 
with an appendix, in the shape of a letter to the. 
author, from the late Hon. Chandler E. Potter, of 
New Hampshire; and an introductory address 
which he was invited to deliver before the His¬ 
torical Society at its first public meeting, in Au¬ 
gusta, February 2,1855, in which he gives a rapid 
glance at the history and statistics of the State and 
the requirements of the Society. In 1831, he had 
been elected Recording Secretary, and annually 
re-elected until 1834, the last year holding at the 
^me time the ofi&ce of Treasurer. In 1846, he 
was again chosen to the position of Secretary, and 
continued discharging the duties of this post until 
1856, when he succeeded Hon. Robert H. Gardiner 
as President, and was successively re-elected until 
1865,when he resigned and Hon, Edward E. Bourne 
was chosen his successor. Upon his arcession to 
the President’s chair he delivered an inaugural ad¬ 
dress dedicated to the memory of his predecessors 
in that office. A copy of this address he kindly 
sent me a few years since, enriched, not * defaced ’ 
as he termed it, with his manuscript notes and 
additions. He had used it, he wrote me, in the 
preparation of A History of the Law, the Courts, and 
ike Lawyers of Marne, an octavo volume of over 
seven hundred pages, published in 1863. In 1858, 
he delivered an interesting and valuable address 
on the Scotch-Irish emigration to Maine, giving 
incidentally a brief account of Presbyterianism, 
to which he subsequently added a Genealogy of the 
M'Kinstry Family, a second edition of which, much 
enlarged, was printed in 1866, and a copy pre¬ 
sented by the author is in our library. His last 
literary enterprise for the Historical Society was 
the supervision last year (1869) of Dr. J G. KfbFs 
learned history of the Liwovery of Maine, forming 
the first documentary history of the State, pub¬ 
lished under the authority of the Legialature, 
which made a special appropriation for the pur¬ 
pose, and sent the Rev. Dr. Leonard Woods, late 
President of Bowdoin College, to Europe, to in¬ 
vestigate the subject and secure every document 
and paper calculated to throw light upon it. To 
the Register of the N. E, Historic-Genealogical 
Society, of which he was from 1855 to 1859 one 
of the Vice-Presidents, he made many interesting 
contributions, the last to the number for April, 
1869, entitled A Summary of Voyages to the Northern 
Atlantic Coast of America in the Sixteenth Century, 
based upon the work of Dr. Kohl just mentioned. 
He also wrote a Bibliographical Essay on the Early 
Collections of Voyages to America, a very careful and 
able paper, which was printed in the fifteenth 
volume of the Register. To the Historical Magazine 
or American Notes and Queries, for January, 1808, 
he contributed a Sketch of the Origin and Progress of 
the Maine Historical Society, and to No. 4. of Nor¬ 
ton's Literary iMter^ published at New York in 
1859, a Bibliography of the State of Maine, a copy 
of which, with manuscript additions by himself, 
he presented to this Society. He was engaged 
upon an enlarged and revised edition of this work 
at the time of his death. The only -works of Mr, 
Willis not enumerated that I can now recall are 


SmiiEs and Heaneys Journal, which he prepared for 
the press in 1849, with notes and biographical 
sketches, and c. new edition of his History of Port¬ 
land, a large volame of nearly one thousand pages, 
which appeared in 1865. The entire edition, of 
this work which remained in the hands of the puh- 
lisher, was utterly consumed in the great Port¬ 
land fire of July 4, 1866. 

‘*Mr. Willis was intrusted by his fellow-towns¬ 
men with many important and honorable posi¬ 
tions. In 1865, he -was a Senator in the Legisla¬ 
ture of Maine, and in 1857, Mayor of the city of 
Portland, and was chosen an Elector of President of 
the United States in 1860, and appointed President 
of the Electoral College. He was for many years 
a Director and Vice-President of the Merchants’ 
Bank of Portland, and President of the Portland 
Benevolent Society, and also of the Portland 
Institute, the latter taking the place of a public 
library. His last public act was as pajl-bearer at 
the obsequies of Mr. Peabody, and in consequence 
of his fiist declining strength, lie alone was pro¬ 
vided with a seat. Two years ago, Bowdoin Col¬ 
lege conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws, a well-merited and richly de¬ 
served distinction. He was a member of nearly 
all of the State Historical Societies, including that 
of Massachusetts. At the annual meeting of this 
Society, in December, 1867, he was selected as 
one of its honorary Vice-Presidents, and promptly 
accepted the position,” ^ 

Mr. Willis died at his residence in Portland, 
February 17, 1870, at the age of seventy-six, 
“of pure physical exhaustion induced by un¬ 
ceasing activity of brain,” after an illness of 
only half a day. lie bequeathed a large portion 
of liis collection of books to the Public Library 
of that city. 

*^DORUS CLARKE. 

Rev. Doeijs Olaeke, D. D., was born in West- 
hampton, Massachusetts, January 2, 1797. His 
ancestry on both sides were distinguished for 
those Puritan principles which have given to 
Hew England its proverbially distinctive char¬ 
acter. He graduated at Williams College in 
1817, and thi’ee years later at the Theological 
Seminary at Andover. To qualify himself more 
fully for his chosen profession, he accompanied 
the Rev. Asahel Hettleton, D. D., from place to 
place, to observe his method of preaching as an 
evangelist, in the revivals of religion then pre¬ 
vailing in Massachusetts and Connecticut. He 
also placed himself under the instruction of the 
Rev. Edmund D. G-nffin, H. D., the newly ap¬ 
pointed president of Williams College, and one 
of the most distinguished pulpit orators of that 
day. On the 5th of February, 1823, he was set¬ 
tled in the ministry as pastor of the Congrega¬ 
tional church in Blandford, Massachusetts. After 
a pastorate of twelve years, he accepted a call 
to the Fourth Congregational Church in Spring- 
field. While there he published a series of Let¬ 
ters to the Hon. Horace Mann, Secretary to the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, then recently 
formed, upon the proper relations of that board 
to the matter of religious instruction in the 

*A Tribute to the Memory of IIoii. VTilliiim Willis, LL. I)., 
of Eortlantl, Maine. Read before the Nuniiisniatic and An¬ 
tiquarian Society of Philadelphia, at its Stated Meetiuj?, Thurs¬ 
day KveniUja:, March 3, 1870. By Charles Henry Hart, His- 
toriograp'her of the Society. Philadelphia, 1870; pp. 8. 
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schools of that State. He also prepared a vol- 
ame of LecPires to Young People in Manufac¬ 
turing Villages^ with an introduction by the 
Rev. Araos Blanchard, D. D., of Lowell, which 
passed through two editions, one in Boston and 
another in ]Srew York. In 1841, Dr. Clarke re¬ 
moved to Boston to become associate editor and 
proprietor of The JSfew England Puritan^ a re¬ 
ligious newspaper, published under the auspices 
of the Congregationalists. For several yeai’S he 
was engaged in editorial ‘ duties in connection 
with the religious press, both in Boston and 
Hew York. Subsequently he published a vol¬ 
ume of miscellaneous articles, which had already 
appeared in the periodicals of the day, entitled: 
Fugitme^ from the Escritoire of a Retired Editory 
1864 (12 mo., pp. 235). In the more elaborate 
papers in that volume, may be found the author’s 
views upon some of the protoundest problems 
of ethical and theological science. He also pub¬ 
lished The Oneness of the Christian Churchy 1869 
(12 mo., pp. 105); and Orthodox Congregation¬ 
alism and the Sects, 1871 (12mo., pp. 169). Both 
these works have reached a second edition. 

Since 1868, Dr. Clarke has been the historiog¬ 
rapher of the Hew England Historic, Genealogi¬ 
cal Society. A large number of biographical 
sketches of deceased members of that society, 
from his pen, have appeared in the New Eng¬ 
land Historical and Genealogical Register, 


** MARSHALL P. WILDER. 

Marsh ATX Piitckney Wilder was bom Septem¬ 
ber 22, 1798, in Rindge, Hew Hampshire, where 
his father, Samuel Locke Wilder (named for his 
uncle, Rev. Samuel Locke, D. D., president of 
Harvard College), was a merchant. Marshall 
received his education in the town schools, ex¬ 
cepting one year at the Hew Ipswich Academy, 
and a brief period si>ent in the study of the lan¬ 
guages under the instmction of Rev. Joseph 
Brown. At the age of sixteen, he chose to be 
a farmer, in preference to the alternatives of a 
college education, or a mercantile life; but the 
rapid increase of his father’s business led to his 
admission into the firm at the age of ttventy- 
one. In 1825, he removed to Boston; and by 
an extended and prosperous business he has 
accumulated a handsome property. lie is now 
the senior partner in the house of Parker, Wil¬ 
der & Co., as well as a director in many finan¬ 
cial and commercial institutions. 

But trade and the acquisition of wealth have 
not been the all-engrossing pnrsuits of his life. 
He early devoted a large portion of his leisure 
to agriculture and horticulture. His fame in 
these sciences has not been confined to this 
country. One of the inost eminent agriculturists 
of England spoke of him recently as: One who 
by his zeal, industry and determination has not 
only conferred lasting benefits on his country, 
but has, by careful researches in hybridization 
and fruit culture, laid the horticulturists of all 
nations under heavy obligations.” For eight 
years he was president of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society; for twenty years presi¬ 
dent of the Horfolk Agricultural Society; for 
six years president of the United States Agri¬ 
cultural Society, of which he was founder. He 
230 


was also a founder of the American Pomological 
Society, and has been its president from its 
organization in 1848 to the present time. 

He was enrolled in the Hew Hampshire 
militia at sixteen years of age, and had attained 
the rank of colonel before his removal from that 
State. After declining four annual nominations, 
he accepted in 1857 the command of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, the oldest 
military corps in the Hew World, as it was 
organized at Boston in 1638, eight years after 
that town was founded. A number of political 
offices have also been given to him, such as 
State senator and member of the Governor’s 
conncil. He was president of the Massachnsetts 
senate in 1850, and was succeeded by Hon, 
Henry Wilson, now Vice-President of the United 
States.* 

The “Sons of Hew Hampshire” residing in 
Boston have had two public festivals in that 
city. The first, held Hovember 7, 1849, was 
presided over by the eminent statesman, Daniel 
Webster. At the second, Hovember 2, 1853, a 
year after Mr. Webster's death, Mr. Wilder, who 
had been a vice-president four years previous, 
was chosen to preside. On that occasion he 
delivered an eloquent and able address, contain¬ 
ing a touching reference to the departed and 
lamented patriot. 

The two hundred and twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the settlement of Dorchester, Massachusetts, 
was celebrated on the 4th of July, 1855. Ed¬ 
ward Everett, a native of that town, was the 
orator of the day, while Mr. Wilder was the 
president, and delivered an eloquent address. 

In January 1868, he was chosen president of 
the Hew England Historic-Genealogical Society, 
vacated by the death of John A. Andrew, the 
celebrated war-governor of Massachusetts, and 
has been annually re-elected. Through his ef¬ 
forts, the Society has been enabled to purchase 
and refit a building for its use at a cost of forty 
thousand dollars, and to establish a fund of 
thirteen thousand dollars toward the support 
of a libi*arian. lie has annually delivered an 
address explaining the objects, and eloquently 
pressing the claims, of the Society, as a con¬ 
servator of the history of Hew England. 

The orations and addresses of Mr. Wilder, if 
collected, would fill several volumes, and would 
be a valuable legacy to posterity, replete as they 
are with enlarged and practical views, the result 
of original thought and an extensive acquaint¬ 
ance with the world.* 


* The following axe some of his principal writings; 

Historical Addresses and Lectures: On laying the Corner- 
Stone of the first Massachnsetts Horticnitural Hall, Boston, 
1844 j Before the Sons of New Hampshire, Boston, 1849; As 
President of the Sons of New Hampshire, Boston, 18^; On the 
Beception of the Members of N. H. Legislature—-Obseqnies of 
Webster, B«i«ton, 1852; On Uie 225th Anniversary of the Settle¬ 
ment of Dorchester, 1855; Annual Addre*8ses betbre the New 
England Historic-Oenealogical Society, Boston, 1868—73; Lec¬ 
ture on California, delivered in various cities, Bo^toIl, 1871; 
Lecture ou the Hybridiztvtion of Plants, Boston, 1872: On the 
Pngress and Influence of Ruiul Art; Boston, 1872; Speech at 
the 25th Anniversary of the Essex Institute, Salem, 1813. 

AgricultumI Addre8>es: Before the Norfolk Society »t Ded- 
liam, at its Organization, 181^9; Before tlie Bristol l^ciety «t 
Taunton. 1849; Speech in the Massachusetts Senate for an 
Agricultural College, 185(); Before the Berkshire Society at 
Pittsfield, I'^Sl; Before the Hampshire Society at Amherst, 
1^1; Before the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture at Fra¬ 
mingham, 1869; Before the New Bam|»8hire Agricultural 
Society, at Manchester, 1851; Before the same at Pittsfield, 
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JOHN A, BIX. 

John Adams Bix, has won distinction by 
his administrative abilities in public life and in 
the military service during the late rebellion, 
was born in Boscawen, Kew Hampshire, July 
24, I¥0S. attended the academies at Salis¬ 
bury tiid Exeter, H. H., and spent one year in 
a French college at Montreal. In 1812, he 
entered the Military Academy at TTest Point, 
but left it soon after, on the declaration of war 
against Great Britain, to enlist as an ensign. 



He was appointed an engineer in the Fourteenth 
Regular Infentry in 18IS, and succeeded to a 
second lieutenancy the year after. In 1819, he 
became aide-de-camp to General Brown, then 
commander-in-chief, and six years later cap¬ 
tain of artillery. He had meanwhile prepared 
himself for the legal profession, and in 1828, 
after his return from a visit to Cuba and 
Europe, he resigned his militaiy commission, 
and settled at Cooperstown, Hew York. About 
this time, he published his first work, on the 
Resources of the City of Kew Yorh^ 1827'. He 
received the degree of Master of Arts from 
Brown University in 1820, and that of Doctor 
of Laws from Geneva College in 1845. 


1870; At the Graduation of the first class of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural C<dlege, at Amherst. 1871. 

Addresses before the American Pomological Society: On the 
Inauguration of tlw Society, at New York, 1848; At its meet¬ 
ing in New York, lif49: At Philadelphia — Eulogy on Andrew 
Jackson Dt>wniug, 1862; At Boston, 1854; At Rochester, New 
York, 1866; At New York, 1858; At Philadelphia, 1860; At 
Boston, 1862; At St. Louis, 18$T ; At Philadelphia, 1869; At 
Richmond, 1871; At Boston, 1873. 

Addresses before the United States Agricnitural Society: At 
its formation, Washington, D.C., ISS^T; At Washington, 1853; 
At its First Exhibition, Springfield, Massachusetts, 1853; At 
Washington, 1864; Atits^cond Exhibition,Springfield, Ohio, 
1854; At Washington, 1855 ; At its Third Exhibition, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 1855; At Washington, 1856-7 ; At its National 
Field Trial of Reapers and Mowers, Syracuse, New York, 1857 ; 
At its Fifth Exhibition, Louisville, Kentucky, 1857: At Wash- 
iugton, 1858; At Philadelphia, 1856. 


Mr. Dix was speedily called to a number of 
public positions, and discharged all their duties 
with fidelity and zeal. In 1830, he became 
Adjutant-General of the State; and three years 
later. Secretary of State, ex-officio^ Superinten¬ 
dent of Common Schools, a member of the 
Canal Board, and a Commissioner of the Capal 
Fund. In connection with these official duties, 
he published in 1837, Decisions of the Superin¬ 
tendent of Common Schools^ Kew Yot\ and the 
Laics relating to Conomon Schools, He was 
elected to the Assembly from Albany county in 
1842, and three years later w^as chosen to fill 
a vacancy in the United States Senate, caused 
hy the election of Silas Wright as Governor of 
the State, 1845-9. During that exciting period, 
he took a prominent part in the debates con¬ 
cerning the annexation of Texas, the war with 
Mexico, the Oregon boundary line, and the 
admission of slavery into the Territories* On 
his retirement, he visited the Madeira islands 
and the Continent, writing a description of his 
travels in a volume entitled: A Winter in 
Madeira^ and a Summer in Spain and Florence^ 
1850. President Pierce tendered him the ap¬ 
pointment of Secretary of State in 1852, wdiich 
he declined in favor of Hon. William L. Marcy, 
becoming instead, for a short period, Assistant 
U. S. Treasurer in Hew York. In 1860 he w^as 
appointed Postmaster of Hew’’York city; and 
from January to March, 1861, he consented to 
fill the vacated post of Secretary of the Treasury 
in President Buchanan’s cabinet. It \vas at 
this time of public danger and despondency that 
he sent that famous and characteristic despatch 
to W. H. Jones, then special agent of the 
Department at Hew Orleans, when informed 
that Captain Bresh wood refused to obey instruc¬ 
tions: ‘"If any one attempts to haul down the 
American flag, shoot him on the spot I ” 

In May, 1861, he was appointed Major-Gen¬ 
eral of Volunteers, wuth his headquarters at 
Baltimore, and subsequently he commanded at 
Fortress Monroe and the peninsula. In Septem¬ 
ber, 1862, he received the command of the 
Seventh Army Corps, and was, immediately 
after the draft riots in Hew York, July, 1863, 
transferred to the Department of the East, with 
his headquarters in that city. He resigned his 
commission the same year and became a leader 
of the War Democracy, which co-operated in 
the re-election of President Lincoln. He was 
chairman of the Hational Union Convention at 
Philadelphia, August 14, 1866, and served as 
Minister to France for two years, 1867-9. He 
held the i)residency of the New York and Erie 
Railroad for a short term in 1872, and wms 
elected that same year Governor of Hew York, 
by a large popular majority. In 1864 his 
Speeches and Occasional Addresses were pub¬ 
lished in two octavo volumes. They chiefly 
related to the leading questions of the day dis¬ 
cussed hy him while representing the State of 
Hew York* in the U. S. Senate, to which are 
added some lectures and addresses delivered 
before prominent societies. 

** CHARLES HUDSON 

Is the only son of Stephen Hudson, a revolu¬ 
tionary soldier, who was taken prisoner by the 
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British and incarcerated in the Philadelphia 
Jail.” Charles was born IS'ovember 14, 1795, 
at Marlboro’, Massachusetts, and a part of that 
town has since been incorporated as Hudson, in 
his honor, lie was a teacher in early life, and 
afterwards a student in theology. He was 
settled in Westminster over a society of Restora- 
tionists, of which he was pastor twenty years. 
He represented that town four years in the Mas¬ 
sachusetts House of Representatives; the county 
of Worcester six years in the Senate, and three 
years in the executive council; and his district 
eight years in the United States Congress. On 
leaving Congress, he was appointed naval officer 
of*the port of Boston. He has also been a mem¬ 
ber of the State Board of Education, an United 
States assessor of internal revenue, and has 
filled other public stations. In 1849, he re¬ 
moved from Westminster to Lexington, where 
he now resides. For a number of years he 
edited the Boston Daily Atlas^ a Whig news¬ 
paper. 

Mr. Hudson is the author of a History of West¬ 
minster (1832, 8vo., pp. 32); Historical Address 
at the Centennial at Westminster (1859, 8vo., 
pp. 128); History of Marlboro'^ (1862, 8vo., pp. 
544); History of Lexington (1868, 8vo., pp. 
449), to which is appended a Genealogical Beg- 
ister of Lexington Families (pp. 296); Doubts 
Concerning the Battle of Bunker Hill (1857, 
12mo.); Letters to Ben, Hosea Ballou (1827, 
12mo,, pp. 300); Beply to Walter Balfour 
(1829, ISmo.); Sacred Memoirs (2 vols., 12mo.), 
and a series of Sunday-school text-books (4 
vols., 30 to 130 pages each). He has prepar^ 
Congressional reports on the Proteetire Policy; 
legislative reports on Capital Punishment^ The 
Borth-Eastem Boundary^ and The Incompetency 
of Witnesses on Account of Beligiovs Belief; 
besides numerous articles for periodicals and 
newspapers. The amount of printed matter 
of which he is the author exceeds four thou¬ 
sand pages. His w’orks all rive evidence of 
conscientious care and fidelity to truth. “He 
has shown great industry in every position 
in which lie has been placed,” states a friend. 
“His life has been one of toil, and few persons 
have performed as much labor, both bodily and 
mental, as he has.” 

**AMOS BrvO>"^SOIS’ ALCOTT, 

“A pniLOSOPHER devoted to the science of edn- 
cation,”'*' was born at Wolcott, Connecticut, 
November 29, 1799. His early manhood was 
given to the teaching of young children, in 
which he achieved a large measure of success, 
at first in his native State till 1828, and subse¬ 
quently in Boston. In that connection, he pub¬ 
lished two little volumes in 1836, entitled Con¬ 
versations uith Children on the Gospels. 

Mr. Alcott subsequently removed to Concord, 
wffiere he became a contributor tp the Dial, 
and gave his time to the study and discussion 
of the chief reformatory measures of the age. 
In 1842 he attempted, with several English 
friends, to establish a new community on a farm 
called “ Fruitlands,” at Harvard * but the pro- 


♦ Biopmpbical sketdi in Appleton’s Cyclopedia, vol. i., by 
Jtalpli Waldo Emerson. 
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ject was soon abandoned. He has since been a 
resident of Eoston, and has led, as his friend 
states, “the life of a Peripatetic philosopher, 
conversing in cities and in villages, wherever 
invited, on divinity, on human nature, on ethics, 
on dietetics, and a wide range of practical ques¬ 
tions. These conversations, wdiich were at 
fist casual, gradually assumed a more formal 
character, the topics being often printed on 
cards, and the company meeting at a fixed time 
and place.t Mr. Alcott attaches great impor¬ 
tance to diet and government of the body; still 
more to race and comidexion. He is an ideal¬ 
ist, and w'e should say platonist, if it were not 
doing injustice to give any name implying 
secondariness to the highly original habit of his 
salient and intuitive mind.” 



Amos Bronson Aleoth 

He is the author of two scholarly and medi¬ 
tative volumes. Tablets^ 1868, is a discussion 
of various subjects grouped into two books, 
termed practical and speculative, such as the 
garden, which is latitudinarian enough to in¬ 
clude the orchard and rural culture; recreation, 
fellowship, books and councils; mind, instru¬ 
ments, genesis, etc. Concord Days^ 1872, under 
the headings* of the ^months from April to Sep¬ 
tember, groups together many chai'ming frag¬ 
mentary papers on literary subjects, like Tho- 
reau, Margaret Fuller, Plato, Goethe, and Car¬ 
lyle ; on rui-al afiairs, speculative philosophy, etc. 

** SCHOLAESBPIP—FROM CONCORP DAYS. 

Wednesday April, 28. 

Apart they sit, the better know, 

Why towns and talk, sway men. below, 

Freedom from affairs, and leisure to entertain 
his thoughts, is the schohir’s paradise. Hardly 
less the delight in comparing notes with another 
in conversation. It is the chiefest of satisfactions 
this last, where sympathy is possible and perfect. 
One does not see his thought distinctly till it is 
reflected in the image of another's. Personal 


f A recent conversatfonal ‘tour in the West by Mr. Alcott, 
Is doacribed in the Springfield Eepnblican^ ApriMl, 1873, 
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perspective gives the distance necessary to bring 
out its significance. “Tbeie aie scae,” says 
Thoreau, ‘"whose ears help me so much that my 
tilings have a rare significance when 1 read to 
them. It is almo*-! too good a hearing, so that, for 
the time, 1 regard my writing from too favorable a 
point of view.’’ Yet the criticism of admiration 
is far more acceptable and the more likely to 
he just than that of ce nsure. Bluch learning decs 
not make an accomplished critic; taste, sensi¬ 
bility, sympathy, ideality, are indispensable. A 
man of talent may apprehend and judge fairly of 
works of his class. But genius alone comprehends 
and appeciates truly the works of genius. 

Kor are all moods equally favoiahle for criti¬ 
cism. “It may be owing to my mood at ih( 
time,” says Goethe, “but it seems to me, that as 
well in treating of writings as of actions, unless 
one speak with a loving sympathy, a certain en 
thusiasm, the result is so detective as to have 
little value. Pleasure, delight, sympathy in 
things, is all that is real; and that reproduces 
reality in us; all else is empty and vain.” One 
must seize the traits as they rise with the tender 
touch, else they elude and dissolve in a moment; 
pass into the obscurity out of which they emerged, 
and are lost forever. Much depends upon this, 
that one make the most of his time, and miss no 
propitious moods. 

Rarely does one win a success’ with either 
tongue or pen. Of the books printed, scarcely 
never the volume entire Justifies its appearance 
in type. Much is void of deep and permanent 
significance, tonebes nothing in one’^s experience, 
and fails to ©ominaiid attention. Even subjects 
of gravest quality, unless treated suggestively, 
find no place in a permanent literature. It is not 
enough that the thing is literally defined, stated 
logically; it needs to be complemented ideally, 
— set forth in lucid imagery,— to tell the story to 
the end. Style carries weight oftentimes w’hen 
seemingly light itself. Movement is necessary, 
while the logic is unapparent,—all the more pro¬ 
found and edifying as it appeals to and speaks 
from the deeper instincts, and so makes claims 
upon the reader’s mind. That is good which 
stands strong in its own strength, detached from 
local relations. So a book of thoughts suggests 
thought, edifies, inspires. Whatever interests at 
successive readings has life in it, and deserves 
type and paper. 

My code of composition stands thus, and this 
is my advice to whom it may concern :— 

Burn every scrap that stands noi the test of 
all moods of criticism. Such lack longevity. 
What is left gains immensely. Such is the law. 
Very little of what is thought good at the writing 
holds good over night. Sleep on your writing; 
takes walk <fver it; scrutinize it of a morning; 
review it of an afternoon; digest it after a meal; 
let it sleep in your drawer a twelvemonth; never 
venture a whisper about it to your friend, if he 
he an author especially. You may read selections 
to sensible women,—if young the better; and if 
it stand these trials, you may offer it to a pub¬ 
lisher, and think yourself fortunate if he refuse 
to print it. Then you may he sure you have 
written a book worthy of type, and wait with as¬ 
surance for a publisher and reader thirty years 
hence,—that is, when you are engaged in author¬ 
ship that needs neither type or publisher. 

“ Learning,” says'Euller, “ hath gained most by 
those books by which the printers have lost.” It 
must be an enlightened public that asks for works 


the most enlighttmed publishers decline printing. 
A magazine were ruinei already if it reflected its 
fears only. Yet one cannot expect the trade to 
venture reputation or money in spreading unpop¬ 
ular views. 

Ben Jouson wrote to his bookseller :— 

“Thon that mak’st gain thy end, and vviseB’' well 
Call ftt a book good or bad, as it Uotli sell, 

Use miuo so too: I give thee leave, hut crave 
For the luck’s sake, it thus much favor have;— 

To lie upt»n thy stall, till it be sought. 

Not offered as it made suit to be bought; 

Nor have my title-page on posts or walls, 

Or ill cleft-sticks advanced to make calls 
For termers, or some clerk-like serving man 
"VV ho scarce can spell the hard names, whose knight 
less can. 

If, without these vile arts it will not sell, 

Send It to Bucklersbury, there’t will, well.” 

Time is the best critic, and the better for hia 
intolerance of any inferiority. And fortunate 
for literature that he is thus choice and exacting. 
Books, like character, are works of time, and 
must run the gauntlet of criticism to gain endur¬ 
ing celebrity. The best books may sometimes 
wait for their half century, or longer, for appre¬ 
ciative readers — create their readers; the few 
ready to appreciate these at their issue being the 
most enlightened of their time, and they diffuse 
the light to their circle of readers. The torch of 
truth thus transmitted sheds its light over hemi¬ 
spheres, — the globe at last. 

“Hail! native language, that with sinews weak 
Uidst move noy first emle.ivoring tongue to speak. 

And luad’st imperfect words with childish trips 
Half uuprouounced slide through my infant lips, 
Driving dull silence from the portal door 
Where he had mutely sat two years before— 

Here I Sitlute thee, and thy pardon ask 
That now 1 use thee in my latter task. 

Now haste, thee strait to do me once a pleasure, 

And from tliy wardrobe bring thy chiefest treasure. 

Not those new-fangled toys, and triiuuiing slight, 

Which takes our late funtastics with delight, 

But cull those richest robes, and gay'ftt attire, 

Wliich deepest spirits and choicest wits admire.” 

Thus wrote Milton at Ihe age of nineteen, and 
made his college illustrious and the language 
afterwards. Yet the purest English is not always 
spokqji or written by graduates of universities. 
Speech is the fruit of breeding and of character, 
and one shall find sometimes in remote rural dis¬ 
tricts the language spoken in its simplicity and 
purity, especially by sprightly boys and girls who 
have not been vexed with their grammars and 
school tasks. Ours is one of the richest of the 
spoken tongues; it may not be the simplest in 
structure and ease of attainment; yet this last 
may be facilitated by simple and natural methods 
of studying it. Taught by masters like Ascham 
or Milton, students might acquire the art of 
speaking and of writing the language in its purity 
and elegance, as did these great masters in their 
day. Ascham lays down this sensible rule: “ He 
that will write well in any tongue, must follow 
this advice of Aidstotle: ^ to speak as the common 
people do, to think as wise men do, and so should 
everp man understand him, and the judgment of wise 
men about him.^ ” 

George Chapman, the translator of Homer, thus 
speaks of the scholarly pedantries of his time, of 
whichyOurs affords too many examples:— 

“ For as great clerks can use no English words. 

Because (alas! great clerks) Engiisb affords. 

Say they, no height nor copy,—a rude tongue, 

Since’t is their native,—but, in Greek and Latin 
Their wits are rare, for thence true poesy sprung, 

Through w'hicli, truth knows, they have but skill ta 
chat in, 

Compared with what they might have in their own.” 
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Camden said, “ tliat thougli our tongue may not 
be as sacred as the Hebrew, nor as learned as the 
Greek, yet it is as fluent as the Latin, as courte*? 
ous as the Spanish, as court-like as the French, 
and as amorous as the Italian; so that, being 
beautified and enriched out of these tongues, 
partly by enfranchising and endenizing foreign 
words, partly by implanting new ones with artful 
composition, our tongue is as copious, pithy, and 
significative as any in Europe.” 

If one would learn its riches at sight, let him 
glance along the pages of Richardson’s Diction¬ 
ary; and at the same time survey its history 
from Gower and Chaucer down to our time. 

If there be, what I believe there is,” says Dr. 
Johnson, in every nation, a style which never 
becomes obsolete, a certain mode of phraseology 
so component and congenial to the analogy and 
principles of its respective language as to remain 
settled and unaltered, this style is probably to be 
sought in the common intercourse of life, among 
those who speak only to be understood, without 
ambition of eloquence. The polite are always 
catching modish expressions, and the learned 
depart from established forms of speech, in hope 
of finding or making it better; those who wish 
for distinction forsake the vulgar when the vulgar 
is right; but there is a conversation above gross¬ 
ness and below refinenient, where propriety re¬ 
sides, and where Shakespeare seems to have 
gathered his comic dialogues. He is therefore 
more agreeable to the ears of the present age 
than any other author equally remote, and among 
his other excellences deserves to be studied as one 
of the original masters of the language.” 

** ROBERT BALE OWEN. 

Robert Bale Owen 'was bom November 7, 
1801, in the city of Glasgow, Scotland. Ilis 
paternal ancestors, as the name indicates, were 
Welsh. Ills father, Robert Owen, bom in 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire, North Wales, a 
well-known philanthropist and reformer, was 
the founder of Infant Schools and the adyocate 
of co-operative labor. On the mother’s side, 
his ancestors were from the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land; his great-great-grandfather, the lion. 
Oolin Campbell of Ardmaddie, being the young¬ 
est son of John Campbell of Glenorchy, first 
Earl of Breadalbane. The son of this' Colin 
Campbell was cashier of the Royal Bank of 
Scotland, and saved a large sum of money to 
the Government, during the rebellion of 1T45, by 
conveying the specie belonging to his bank to 
the Castle of Edinburgh, which held out against 
the Pretender. Mr. Cwen’s grandfather, David 
Bale (from whom he denves his middle name), 
married the cashier’s daughter. Mr. Bale was a 
self-made man of humble birth, who worked his 
way to riches and position; ere he had passed 
middle age he w'as already a wealthy merchant 
and bank-director. In connection with Sir 
Richard Arkwright, the inventor of the spinning- 
jenny, he built the village and cotton mills of New 
Lanark, wdiere fifteen hundred work-people 
were employed, Mr. Cwen’s father married 
Mr. Bale’s eldest daughter, and purchased from 
Mr. Dale the New Lanark establishment, which 
he conducted for nearly thirty years, amass¬ 
ing a large fortune, while also greatly improv¬ 
ing the condition of his work-people. AU the 


children of the villagers, from the age of two 
years to twelve, were educated gratuitously, and 
free evening schools were established for the 
young men and women employed in the mills. 
Intemperance was eradicated, and the estab¬ 
lishment became celebrated for the order, in¬ 
telligence, and good conduct of the operatives. 



In this village Robeii; Dale Owen was 
brought up, chiefiy xmder a private tutor, until 
the age of seventeen, when he was sent to com¬ 
plete his education at the college of Hofwyl, 
situated two leagues from Berne, in Switzer¬ 
land. That institution had then a world-wide 
reputation, having been founded by the cele¬ 
brated M. de Eellenberg, a Bernese Patrician, 
who still continued its president. It was pecu¬ 
liar in this, that it was entirely self-governing, 
the students enacting and enforcing their own 
law's. Mr. Owen remained there npw^ards of 
three years. He has recently written a Ml 
account of the College. * 

Mr. Cwren came to this country in 1825, and 
has been a citizen of the United States ever 
since. His residence, for upwards of forty-five 
years, has been at New Harmony, in South- 
westera Indiana, where his father had bought 
in 1824, from Rapp and his Geiman community, 
a village capable of containing eight hundred 
people, together with tw'enty thousand acres of 
land. Robei*t Cw^en had intended to reside 
there; but finding that the climate did not suit 
his health, he returned to England, leaving the 
property in charge of his sons. 

Mr. R. D. Ow^en was elected a member of the 
Legislature of Indiana in 1835, and he was twice 
re-elected. During his term of service he pro¬ 
cured, after a stormy struggle, the passage of a 
law by which half the surplus revenue was 
appropriated to the common schools. 


Atlantic Monthly, May, 1873. 
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From 184S to 1847, he was a member of Con¬ 
gress. In January, 1844, be introduced into the 
House a joint resolution relative to the occupa¬ 
tion of Oregon, vrhich, though it failed at that 
session, passed during the next, and became the 
basis of the settlement of our Korth-western 
boundary, effected in 184G. lie also intro¬ 
duced (in December, 1845), the bill under which 
the Smithsonian Institution was organized, and 
Tvas chairman of the select committee appointed 
on that subject, having as a colleague Hon. 
John Quincy Adams (who had made two un¬ 
availing attempts, in former sessions, to procure 
action in this matter). Mr. Owen was after¬ 
ward appointed one of the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, as w’ell as chairman of 
its building committee. His speeches in Con¬ 
gress on the Oregon Question, the Tariff* and 
the annexation of Texas, had a wide circulation. 

in 1850, he was elected a member of the Con¬ 
vention called to remodel the Constitution of 
Indiana, and waa chosen ffrst chairman of its 
Committee on Eights and Privileges, and after¬ 
ward chairman of its Revision Committee, 
which was composed of the chairmen of all the 
other committees. The next year he was a 
member of the Legislature which revised the, 
laws, In accordance with the new Constitution 
was again chosen chairman of the Committee 
on Revision; and was the author of a bill, 
which has ever since been a law of the State, 
securing to widows and to married women in¬ 
dependent rights of property. 

The women of Indiana, grateful for these 
efforts in their ffivor, procured, by a subscription 
which was limited to one dollar each, a large 
silver pitcher, classical in form and richly 
chased, for presentation to their advocate. It 
bore the inscription: Presented to the Hon¬ 
orable Robert Dale Owen by the Women of In¬ 
diana, in acknowledgment of his true and noble 
advocacy of their independent rights to prop¬ 
erty, in the Constitutional Convention of the 
State of Indiana, convened at Indianapolis, 
1850.” The services were held at a large public 
meeting in the hall of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, May 28, 1851. Judge Smith of the Su¬ 
preme Court presided, and the Rev. W. 0. 
I^rrabee, afterward State Snperintendent of 
Public Instruction, made the presentation ad¬ 
dress. 

In 1853, Mr. Owen wms appointed American 
Minister to Naples, where he remained five 
years, and negotiated two important treaties 
with the Neapolitan government, including the 
treaty of amity and commerce still existing. 

Besides the historical drama of FocaTiontas, 
in 1837, Mr. Owen is the author of a volume on 
FuMic ArcMUcture^^ issued in 1849 by Putnam, 
in quarto form and with numerous illustrations; 
and of a short treatise on the Population ques¬ 
tion, entitled. Moral Fh'^Hology^ appearing in 
1830, some sixty or seventy thousand copies of 
which have been sold in this country and Eng¬ 
land. But his principal works, published later 
in life, relate to the question, much agitated 
throughout the last twenty years, whether oc- 

♦ Hints on Public Architecture; containinsr, among other 
Illustrations, Views and Plans of the Smithsonian Institution; 
with an Appendix relative to Building Materials ; 113 illus¬ 
trations, 1S49. 


casional interferences from another world in 
this are reality or delusion ; and whether there 
is experimental proof of immortality and a life 
to come. Two works on this subject have ap¬ 
peared from his pen: the first, entitled Footfalls 
on the Boundary of Another TFbrZd?, was issued 
at Philadelphia, in 1860; the second, with the 
title The Dehatahle Land between this World 
and the Mext^ at New York, in December, 1871. 
In these two volumes the general ground taken 
by Mr. Owen, as stated'by one thoroughly con¬ 
versant with his works, is: ‘■‘That in all ages 
of the world, there has been more or less inter¬ 
course, sometimes direct, more frequently in¬ 
direct, between the denizens of the next world 
and the inhabitants of this; one form of such 
intercourse, Inspiration, being a general ele¬ 
ment intinencing favored individuals; the result 
showing itself in eminent literary efforts, in 
masterpieces of art, possibly in wonderful scien¬ 
tific discoveries and mechanical inventions; 
more especially in the highest order of musical 
compositions; the most marked phase, however, 
being of a spiritual character, and Christ being 
the crowning exemplar of the Inspired. He 
does not look upon it, however, as an excep¬ 
tional and miraculous gift of God, restricted to 
one century and a few favored children of pref¬ 
erence ; but as a mental or psychical phenome¬ 
non, strictly law-governed, often imparting in¬ 
valuable knowledge tomau, but never infallible 
teachings; the source not of one religion alone, 
but, in phase more or less pure, of all religions, 
ancient or modern, that have held persistent 
sway over any considerable portion of mankind. 
He holds that the signs and wonders alleged to 
have been wrought by Jesus did occur, substan¬ 
tially as represented by the Evangelists, and 
that when they are no longer loaded down by 
the claim to be miraculous, they will be much 
more generally believed, especially by men of 
science.” He further holds that “ the occur¬ 
rence among us of spiritual phenomena under 
law tends to reconcile Scripture and sound 
philosophy, helps to attest the doctrine of the 
universal reign of law; and thus explains and 
confirms the general accuracy of the Gospel 
narratives.” * 

As chairman of a Government Commission, 
appointed by the Secretary of War, in March, 
1863, to examine the condition ot the recently 
emancipated Freedmen of the United States, 
he published the result of his observations in a 
volume the year following: The Wrong of Sla~ 
rery^ the Right of Emancipation^ and the Future 
of the African Race in the United States. He 
served also during the war, with Judge Holt, 
on another Commission, relative to Ordnance 
and Ordnance Stores. To this Commission 
accounts amounting in the aggregate to forty- 
nine millions and a half were referred for 
audit; and the decisions of the commission, 
which sat between three and four months, re¬ 
duced the liabilities of the Government by about 
fourteen millions of dollars, while not one of 
their decisions was ever reversed. During the 
war he wrote and printed a letter to the Presi¬ 
dent, one to the Secretary of War, one to the 


*3?reface to TheDe'batable Land. 
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Secretary of the "rreasnry, and another to the 
Secretary of State. These letters, chiefly de¬ 
voted to the advocacy of the policy of Eman¬ 
cipation, as a measure sanctioned alike by the 
laws of war and by the dictates of humanity, 
had, through the periodical press, a circulation 
almost unexampled in the ease of a private in¬ 
dividual, and averaging from one to two mil¬ 
lion copies of each. 

In March and April, 1860, Mr. Owen had a 
debate on the policy of Divorce, with Horace 
Greeley. These articles appeared originally in 
the New York Trihum^ and were afterwards 
circulated widely in pamphlet form. 

He was married in April, 1832, to Miss Mary 
Jane Robinson, daughter of a New York mer¬ 
chant. He is now a widower, having lost Ms 
wife in August, 1871. 

Mr. Owen has written one novel, which first 
appeared in LippincoW^ Magazine^ in 1870: 
Beyond the Breakers: A Story of^ the Present 
Bay. It graphically described village life in , 
the West, and has some powerful scenes else- ! 
where, noticeably in the case of a conviction for i 
larceny at Philadelphia on fraudulent circum- i 
stantial evidence, and in the masterly picture of | 
the destraction of a lake steamer by fire, with 
the loss of several hundred passengers. In 
1873, he contributed to the Atlantic Monthly^ 
as a serial, his AutoViograpliy. It will probably 
appear, when completed, in book form. 

*^THE LAKE STEAMER AFIRE — FROM BETOND THE 
BREAKERS. 

The alarm gained the crowd below, which 
swayed to and fro. Women and children shrieked 
in terror as the press came upon them. Men’s 
voices rose —a hoarse murmur, like the gathering 
of a great wind. Tyler endeavored to make his 
way to the bow, but found that impossible: several 
stout Irish laborers turned threateningly upon 
him, “I’ll risk my chance above,” he said to 
Hartland, but the latter stayed below. 

When the miller reached the upper deck a sheet 
of fire already rose nearly as high as the smoke¬ 
stacks, and the roof of the main cabin had caught. 
But he saw also in a moment a change that kept 
hope alive. The smoke and fiames, instead of 
drifting aft, now blew dead to larboard. The 
captain’s command to the pilot had been to port 
the helm aii.d run the boat on shore. 

Blit this change, bringing the mass of flame 
closer to the passengers, so that those nearest the 
cabin felt the hot breath on their cheeks, at first 
increased their alarm. They crowded fearfully 
toward the bow, and many must have been thrown 
into the water then and there, had not a voice 
called out, “Don’t crowd: they’re heading her 
for land.” This assurance in a measure quieted 
the terror-stricken throng. There was the sup¬ 
pressed voice of lamentation, an appeal to Heaven 
for mercy here and there, but still no clamorous 
shout, no wild outcry. There could be seen, by 
that red glare, on some faces the calm of resigna¬ 
tion, on others the stillness of despair. 

Though the flames spread steadily, the engine 
continued to work, the wheels did their duty, and 
the pilot — nohle fellow! — still kept his post, 
though smoke, mingled with thick sparks, swept 
in circling eddies around him. 

Each minute was bearing these four hundred 
souls nearer and nearer to safety, and all eyes 


were now strained in the direction of the vessel’s 
course. The blaze from that terrific bale-fire 
lighted up the* lake waters far and wide, and — 
yes! was at last reflected on a low shore and 
trees. Some one near the bow cried out, “ Land! 
land!” Others caught and repeated the soul- 
stirring cry. And though the passengers in the 
rear of the crowd were already in perilous vicinity 
to the spreading fiames, a faint shout of exultation 
went up. 

But terrible and speedy came the reaction ! The 
boat had been headed more and more to the left, 
and ere five minutes had elapsed — with a thud so 
heavy that she shuddered through all her timbers 
— the vessel struck a hidden sandbar, remaining 
fast, but before she settled swinging by the stern 
till her after cabin lay directly to windward. 
Thus the breeze, which bad freshened, blew right 
from stern to bow. 

Fearful was the result! In an instant the whole 
body of flame swept straight over the masses that 
had huddled together on the forward decks. At 
the same moment the huge smoke-stacks, loosened 
by the violent shock, fell, with aloud crash, down 
through the cabin, their fall being succeeded by 
a sudden and tremendous burst of surging fire. 

No restraint now! No thought among that 
doomed multitude save one — escape from the 
most horrible of all deaths, to be burned alive! 
In the very extremity of despair they crowded 
recklessly on each other, sweeping irresistibly 
forward till the front ranks were borne sheer off 

I the bow: then the next, then the next! Ere three 
minutes had elapsed the water swarmed with a 
struggling throng — men, women, children bat¬ 
tling for their lives. 

I A few of the passengers in the rear rushed to 

■ the stairs, but they were in flames. No escape 
from that scene of horror, except by a leap of 
some twenty feet—from the upper guards down 
to the waves below, already covered with a floun¬ 
dering mass. But most of those who w'ere left 
accepted the desperate alternative, flinging them¬ 
selves over the side of the boat. Many fell flat 
and became senseless at once, sinking hopelessly 
to the bottom; others, dropping straight down, 
soon rose again to the surface- Now and then an 
expert swimmer, watching an opening in theliving 
screen, dived down head foremost. Scarcely a 
score remained, the miller among them, on the ex¬ 
treme bow. Even at that appalling moment, his 
attention was arrested by a brief episode in the 
scene of horror before him. A young mother — 
tall, graceful, with a look of refinement and a pale 
Madonna face, her arms around a baby asleep, 
it seemed, in their shelter—stood on the very 
edge of the deck where the rush of the headlong 
crowd had broken down the guards — alone! — 
her natural defender—who knows?—swept 
away by the human torrent, or perhaps, under the 
tyrant instinct of self-preservation, a deserter 
from her whom he had sworn to cherish and pro^ 
tect. iill alone, to earthly seeming at least, 
though she might be communing even then with 
the Unseen, for her colorless face was calm as an 
angel’s, and her large^ dark eyes were raised with 
a gaze so eager it might well be penetrating the 
slight veil, and already distinguishing, beyond, 
guardian intelligences bending near, waiting to 
welcome into their radiant world one who had 
been the joy and the ornament of this. 

As Tyler watched her^ a tongue of flame swept 
so close be thought it must have caught her light 
drapery. A single look below, a plunge, and she 
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committed herself and her babe to the waves and 
to Him who rules them. 

Tyler rushed to the spot where she had stood, 
but mother and child had already sunk. For a 
brief space—moments only, though he thought of 
it afterward as a long, frightful dream— he gazed 
on the seething swarm of mortality beneath him 

— poor, frail mortality, stripped of all flaunting 
guise, and exhibiting, under overwhelming temp¬ 
tation, its most selfish instincts bared to their 
darkest phase. 

The struggle to reach the various floating ob¬ 
jects, and the ruthlessness with which a strong 
swimmer occasionally wrenched these from the 
grasp of some feeble old man or delicate woman 

— it was’all horrible to behold. Then again, 
many swimmers, striking without support for 
shore, were caught in the despairing clutch of 
some drowning wretch, unconscious perhaps of 
what he did, and dragged down to a fnte from 
which their strength and courage might have 
saved them. From the midst, however, shone 
forth examples of persistent self-devotion: bus- 
bands with but one thought, the safety of their 
wives; a son sustaining to the last an aged parent; 
but above all the maternal instinct asserted its 
victory over death. Tyler, even in those fleeting 
moments, caught sight, here and there among the 
crowd, of a woman wdth one band clutching a 
friendly shoulder or a floating support, holding 
aloft in the other an infant all unconscious of im¬ 
pending fate. In one instance, even, a chubby 
little fellow, thus borne above the waters, clapped 
his tiny hands and laughed at the gay spectacle of 
the bright flames. 

Meanwhile, the wind, veering a little to the 
south, and thus blowing fire and smoke somewhat 
to larboard, had left, on the starboard edge of the 
forward deck a narrow strip, on which, though 
the heat was intense, some ten or twelve persons 
still lingered beyond actual contact with the 
flames. But each moment the fire swept nearer 
and nearer, and Tyler felt that the last chance 
must now be risked. He dropped into the water, 
feet foremost, and disappeared. 

While these things passed, Harfland, below with 
the steerage passengers, had witnessed similar 
scenes. Human nature, cultivated or uncultivated, 
is, as a general rule, in an extremity so dire, 
mastered by the same impulses. The difference 
inherent in race, however, was apparent. The 
sedate German, schooled to meet hardship and 
suffering with silent equanimity, and now stand¬ 
ing mule and stolid — eyes fixed in despair— 
contrasted with the excitable Celt, voluble in his 
bewailings. Hartland, like Tyler, had kept him¬ 
self aloof from the dense crowd, and so escaped 
being carried along by the frenzied fugitives when 
the flames first swept the forward deck. He was 
one of those men whose perceptions are quickened 
by imminence of danger. He noticed that the 
starboard wheel-house, which had not yet caught, 
afforded a temporary shelter from the drifting 
fire; and acting on a sudden conviction, he climbeU 
over the guards on that side of the vessel, a little 
forward of the wheel, and let himself down till 
his feet rested on the projecting wale of the boat, 
Thus, holding on by the rail, he was able to main¬ 
tain himself outside of the blazing current until 
only a few stragglers were left on deck. 

There he remained some time, deliberately 
thinking over the situa-tion. As a hoy he had 
learned to swim, but for the last fifteen years ho 
had been almost wholly out of practice. He 
called to mind the rules with which he had once 


been familiar, and the necessity of keeping the 
eyes open so as to elude the grasp of drowning 
men. As he held on there the risk from such a 
contingency was painfully brought to his notice. 
From time to time several of the passengers from 
the upper deck had slid down near him. At last 
one heavy body, from Immediately above, dropped 
so close that it brushed his clothes and almost car¬ 
ried him down with it. He turned to see the fate 
of this man. After ten or fifteen seconds he saw 
him rise to the surface again, and with a start 
recognized Nelson Tyler. He was struggling vio¬ 
lently, and Hartland observed that some one, as 
the stout miller rose, had clutched him by the left 
arm with the tenacity of despair. Both sank to¬ 
gether, and Hartland saw them no more. 

Several times he was about letting himself 
down, but held back because of the crowds that he 
saw rising to the surface and wrestling with death 
and with each other beneath him. At last he was 
warned thjit his time had come. Looking toward 
the bow, where several men, imitating his ex¬ 
ample, were holding on outside the bulwarks, but 
unprotected by the wheel-house, he saw the flames 
catch and terribly scorch their hands, the torture 
causing them to quit their grasp and fall back 
headlong into the waves. Still he watched, until, 
seeing a whole mass of bodies sink together, and 
thus leave an empty space just below him, he 
commended his soul to God, and, springing from 
his support, sank at once to the bottom. 

After a brief space, when his eyes had cleared 
a little, he saw what it has seldom been the lot of 
human being to witness. On the sand, there in 
the lower depths of the lake, lighted by the lurid 
glare of the burning boat, loomed up around him 
ghastly apparitions of persons drowned or drown¬ 
ing— men, women, small children too; some 
bodies standing upright as if alive; some with 
heads down and limbs floating; some kneeling or 
lying on the ground; here a muscular figure, arms 
flung out, fingers convulsively clenched, eyeballs 
glaring; there a slender woman in an attitude of 
repos-s her features composed, and one arm still 
over the little boy stretched to his last rest by her 
side. Of every demeanor, in every posture they 
were — a subaqueous multitude! A momentary 
gaze took it all in, and then Hartland, smitten 
with horror, struck upward, away from that fear¬ 
ful assemblage, and reached the surface of the 
lake and the upper world once more. 

There he found the water, not only around the 
bow, whence most of the passengers had been pre¬ 
cipitated, but also between himself and the shore, 
so overspread with a motley throng that he re¬ 
solved to avoid them, even at risk of considerably 
lengthening the distance. He swam toward the 
stern, where the surface was comparatively free, 
and after passing one or two hundred yards be¬ 
yond, seeing no one now in the line of the land, 
which was distinctly visible, he struck out vigor¬ 
ously in that direction. 

Then he swam on, but with gradually diminish¬ 
ing strength and courage, and a little nervous 
trembling. 

He estimated the distance to the land at Ixalf a 
mile. It was, however, in reality, a quarter of a 
mile farther. But the air was balmy, and, though 
the wind blew, the waves were not sufficient to 
impede a stout swimmer. There are hundreds 
among us who can swim a much greater distance. 
Ttes, it they start fair, mind and body unexhausted. 
But after such a terribly wearing scene of excite- 
j ment as that—the man fifty-seven years old, too 
— will his strength hold out to reach the land ? 
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’'^’’'■WILLIAM WILLBEB WHEILBON 
Was born in Boston, October 17, 1805. His 
father was a native of Birmingham, England, 
and his mother of Groton, Mass. He was edu¬ 
cated in the public schools of Boston, and in 
1820, in his sixteenth year, commenced an ap¬ 
prenticeship at the printing business at Haver¬ 
hill, with Nathaniel Greene, who -was then print¬ 
ing a small newspaper and a Concordance to 
the Bible. The next year, Mr. Greene estab¬ 
lished, in Boston, the American Statesman,, a 
democratic newspaper, of which Judge Henry 
Orne was principal editor. Under Mr. Greene, 
Mr. Wheildon soon became foreman of the print¬ 
ing-office and assistant editor; and remained 
here in frequent association with Jonathan Rus¬ 
sell, one of the Commissioners at Ghent; David 
Henshaw, afterward Collector of the Port and 
Secretary of the Navy; Andrew Dunlap, U. S. 
District Attorney, and other leading spirits of 
the Democratic party, during the Adams and 
Crawford campaign in 1823-4. 

La May, 1827, Mr. Wheildon commenced the 
Bunker Bill Aurora at Charlestown, w’hich he 
continued to edit and publish until September, 
1870, a period which gave him nearly half a 
century’s experience as a journalist. The Au¬ 
rora was commenced under the favor and per¬ 
sonal friendship of Edw'ard Everett, then mem¬ 
ber of Congress,—afterward Governor of the 
Commonwealth and Secretary of State under 
President Eillmore,—with whom the friendship 
then formed continued, with a single interrup¬ 
tion, until Mr. Everett’s death in 1863. The 
Aurora always maintained a highly respectable 
position and character, and receiv^ many com¬ 
plimentary notices from its contemporaries. To 
the influence of iiie> Aurora'was justly attributed 
the first defeat of the Emow-Nothing political 
organization in Massachusetts* 

Mr. Wheildon’s first publication, excepting 
an occasional pamphlet upon some local sub¬ 
ject, was a little volume entitled Letters from 
BaTiant^ Eistorieal, Descriptive^ and Miscellane¬ 
ous^ concerning that fashionable peninsula, for 
many years the summer resort of the citizens 
of Boston. The early history of this famous 
peninsula, once the favorite resort of the Indian 
tribes, afterward the herding pasture of the 
colonists, and finally the fashionable summer 
residence of Prescott, the historian, and the 
elite of the city, is full of interest. 

In 1862-3, Mr. Wheildon, as chairman of a 
committee of the Bunker Hill Monument Asso¬ 
ciation, prepared & Memoir of SolomonWillarcL, 
its architect and superintendent (8vo,, pp. 372). 
This volume contains a complete history of the 
great obelisk, and much matter connected with 
the architecture and public buildings of Boston. 
It is a handsomely printed volume, and its en¬ 
tire execution, excepting the press-work, was 
by the author, much of the composition having 
been performed without previous writing—a 
method which Mr. Wheildon had occasionally 
adopted with his editorial articles, and in which 
he acquired remarkable facility: in these re¬ 
spects the book, which in correctness and 
smoothness of style will bear very close criti¬ 
cism, is believed to be unique. The whole 
work was done in odd hours of time during 
two years of ordinary occupation, 
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For many years Mr. Wheildon had made the 
Arctic regions and the voyages of explorers a 
subject of study, and became impressed with 
the belief in an ameliorated climate and a pro¬ 
bable open sea in the region of the theoretic 
pole of the earth, and at the same time was 
led to reject the idea of the influence of the 
Gulf stream in the higher latitudes as an ade¬ 
quate cause for the known phenomena. In 
1860, he read a paper before the American As¬ 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, at 
Newport, on this subject, in w^hich he presented 
what he terms the “Atmospheric Theory of the 
Open Polar Sea,” which is published in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of that association (vol. xiv.), and in 
1872 was issued in a separate foim. At the 
meeting of the same Association, at Dubuque, 
in 1872, Mr, Wheildon read a second and more 
extended paper on this subject, printed in the 
Proceedings of that year, together with a narra¬ 
tive of a Scientific Excursion across the State 
of Iowa. He has also published an account of 
the discovery of the new Arctic Continent, 
“Wrangell’s Land,”* in pamphlet form, accom¬ 
panied by a map of the region, furnished by the 
government; and has now in press (1873), a 
new volume entitled Contributions to Thought^ 
comprising lectures and essays on “Maternal 
Progress,” “The Principle of Life,” the “Origin 
of the Races of Men,” etc., a duodecimo of 
about 250 pages. Also a historical monograph 
of “ Sentry or Beacon Bilk the Beacon and the 
MonumenV^ — the latter erected by John Han¬ 
cock and citizens of Boston, to commemorate 
the American Revolution, in 1790, which was 
destroyed by digging away the hiU, in 1811, 
and which the Bunker HiU Monument Associa¬ 
tion now contemplates rebuilding. 

Mr. Wheildon has held various public offices 
in Charlestown, its Savings Banks and other 
corporations; in the Massachusetts Mechanics’ 
Association and Grand Lodge of Freemasons; is 
a member of the Massachusetts Historic-Gene¬ 
alogical Society, and is the author of numerous 
odes and occasional poems. For the last twenty- 
five years he has resided at Concord, Mass., 
where he has a private printing-office for his 
own use. 

** WINSLOW LEWIS. 

Db. Winslow Lewis, son of the late Captain 
Winslow and Elizabeth (Greenough) Lewis, and 
a lineal descendant of Edward Winslow, Gov- 
enor of Plymouth Colony in 1633, was born in 
•Boston, July 8, 1799. He graduated at Har¬ 
vard College in 1819, where his ancestor, Rev, 
Ezekiel Lewis, in 1695, and his great grand¬ 
father, Rev. Isaiah Lewis, in 1723, had been 
educated. He studied Medicine and Surgery 
under the late distinguished Dr. John 0. Warren. 
So anxious was he to acquire a thorough Imowl- 
edge of his profession, that, after he had been 
admitted to practice, he crossed the Atlantic and 
attended a course of lectures in London by the 
celebrated Abernethy, and another in Paris by 
Dupuytren, a surgeon of great eminence. After 
a visit to the Continent, he returned home and 
commenced his professional life in Boston, hav- 


♦ See Procoadings of the American Association for the Ad- 
Tancement of .Science, 1S68, at Chicago, toI. xvii. 
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i ng married Emeline, daughter of Captain 
Benjamin Kichards, of New London. He 
soon became known for his tact and science, 
and rose to distinction. On the death of Hr. 
Warren, he was chosen to fill his place as con- 
snlting surgeon in the Massachusetts Genera! 
Hospital. . His practice was extensive and 
prosperous. During the period of thirty-five 
years that preceded his retirement from the 
toils of his profession, when he relinquished his 
active duties to his son-in-law, George H. Gay, 
M. D., now at the head of the Faculty in Sur¬ 
gery, his private pnpils numbered nearly four 
hundred. “ No one in his vocation could have 
been more deserving of success. For, with an 
unflinching eye and a firm hand he could apply 
the scalpel to the living body, and, after a 
painful operation, often dismiss the sufferer, if a 
poor man, without fee or reward. The poor 
Tofto always found a friend in Dr. Lewis. 

‘‘ During a long and large practice he never 
forgot his academic love of classic literature, 
and, whenever his leisure permitted, was fond 
of retirement to a library where he had col¬ 
lected many choice books and specimens of art. 
He translated from the French Gall on the 
Structure and Fumtiom of the Brain^ which 
was printed in six volumes; edited Faxton^s 
Anatomy^ and another practical work on the 
same snbject. He also made numerous ad¬ 
dresses which were published. 

“ Dr. Lewis was for three years chosen a mem¬ 
ber of the Massachusetts Legislature from Bos¬ 
ton; was Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
Massachpsetts three years; has been a member 
of the city government; was one of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard University; and was 
President of the New Englapd Historic-Genea¬ 
logical Society, which he saw on his retirement 
from that olfiee taking a high and permanent 
stand among the finest institutions in the 
United States. 

Blessed with a competency and health, re¬ 
taining his taste for literature and the fine arts, 
and surrounded by troops of friends, while his 
beloved daughters are happily settled near him, 
Dr. Lewis, with his amiable and devoted part¬ 
ner, still enjoys the sweets of retirement in a 
vigorous old age. A more unselfish, generous, 
genial man we have not among us. Long may 
they both live and find in a Golden Wedding, 
to which they are fast approaching, another 
epoch of felicity rising on hearts which have so 
often gone out of themselves to think and feel 
for others.”'*' 

** WILLIAM CUTTEK. 

WnuAM CuTTKK, a native of North Yarmouth, 
Maine, was bom May 15, 1801. He graduated 
at Bowdoin College in his twentieth year, and 
settled at Portland, where his parents then re¬ 
sided. In 18S1, he edited the SahbatJb-School 
Instructor^ a weekly published at Portland. A 
few years later he removed to Brooklyn, New 
York, and in 1839 he was associated with Gren¬ 
ville Mellen in editing the Monthly Miscellany^ 
published by Samuel Oolman, which had a shoi-t 
existence. He wrote a Life of General Putnam 


* Sketch of Dr. Lewis, in manuscript, by Mr, John H. Shep¬ 
pard, of Boston. 


in 1845, and a Life of General LaFayette^ 
which appeared in 1849. To the magazines 
and newspapers of the day, he contributed 
many articles, in prose and poetry, some of 
which were extensively copied. He died at 
Brooklyn, February 8, 1867, aged 65. 

Rev. Edward Frai^cis Cutter, D. D., a 
younger brother, was born at Portland, Maine, 
January 20,1810. He graduated at Bowdoin Col¬ 
lege in 1828, and at Andover Theological Sem¬ 
inary three years later. He has been settled in 
the ministry at Warren and Belfast, Maine, and 
has preached as a stated supply at Beardstown, 
Illinois, and Rockland, Maine. In 1856 he 
edited the Christian Mirror^ at Portland. He 
has published several juvenile hooks, a sermon 
before the Maine Missionary Society, and a dis¬ 
course on the death of President Lincoln. 

RICHARD STOCKTON FIELD, 

A GRANDSON of Richard Stockton, a Signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, was born at 
WMtehill, in the county of Burlington, New 
Jersey, December 31, 1803. Soon after the 
death of his father in 1810, the family made 
their permanent residence at Princeton, and he 
graduated with high honors at the College of 
New Jersey in 1821. He studied law with his 
uncle, Richard Stockton, a distinguished member 
of the State bar, and was admitted to practice 
four years later. Thereupon he made Salem 
his home till his return to Princeton in 1832. 

“For several years Mr. Field was a member of 
the State Legislature, and in February, 1838, he 
wasappointed Attorney General by Governor Pen¬ 
nington. and in this high and responsible position, 
which he resigned in 1841, he acquitted himself 
with ability and honor. He was a leading mem¬ 
ber of the Convention which met at Trenton on. 
the 14th of May, 1844, and formed the present 
constitution of the State, and when in 1861 it was 
resolved to form an Association of the surviving 
members of that Convention, he was appointed to 
deliver the address at its first annual meeting. 
This address, which was delivered February 1st, 
1853, has been printed, and contains an eloquent 
memorial of the great Convention which, sixty- 
six years before, met in Philadelphia, and with 
Washington as its President framed the Constitu¬ 
tion of these United States. 

“ In the New Jersey Historical Society, of 
which he was at the time of his death its third 
President, he always took a lively interest. To ita 
publications he contributed his most elaborate 
work. The Provincial Courts of New Jersey, with 
Sketches of the Bench and Bar, It forms the third 
volume of the Collections of the Society, and was 
the subject of two discourses delivered by him in 
January and May, 1848. At the meeting of the 
Society in September, 1861, he read a valuable 
paper on the celebrated Trial of the Rev, William 
Tennent for Perjury in 1742, which was printed in 
the proceedings of the meeting, and to the Prince¬ 
ton Review for July, 1S52, he contributed the lead¬ 
ing article, on The Publications of the New Jersey 
Bistorical Society^ but more particularly noticing 
its latest issue, The Papers of Govemor Lewis Morris, 
‘Elected one of the Executive Committee in 1861, 
he continued to hold the position till 1866, when, 
on the elevation of the Hon. James Parker to the 
presidency on the death of the Hon. Joseph C. 
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Horn'blower, he was chosen First. Tice President, 
and on the death of Mr. Parker in 18t58, succeeded 
him in the Presidencj.’ At the annual meeting 
in January, 18(>5, he delivered An Addreu on the 
Life and Character of Chief Justice Eornhlower, and 
at the January meeting, lbh9, a similar one on 
his predece>sor, President Parker.” * 

Mr. Field was a professor in the FTew Jersey 
Law School from 1847 to 1865. In the latter 
year he was appointed president of the board 
of trustees of the State Formal School, then 
just organized, and, till his death, he wrote 
every one of its annual reports to the Legis¬ 
lature, The Power of JSdMt^ an address before 
Edgehill School at Princeton in 1855, was 
printed. On the 4th of July, 1881, he delivered 
a public oration at Princeton, entitled The Corir 
stitution not a Comjiact letueen Botereign 
States. He was appointed to the U. S. Senate 
in Fovember, 1862, to fill the unexpired term 
made by the death of Hon. John R. Thompson, 
and while a member of that body he delivered 
an able argument on the Lischarge of State 
Prisoners^ which, in harmony with the pam¬ 
phlets of Horace Binney on the Snspension of 
the Writ, declared that the right to suspend 
the writ of habeas eorptfs was vested in the 
President, and not in Congress. Two weeks 
later, January 21, 1863, he was appointed, by 
President Lincoln, Judge of the Lnited States 
District Court for the District of Few Jersey. 
He took his seat on the bench April 21, 1863, 
and then delivered ‘'a most learned and excel¬ 
lent charge to the grand jury, which has been 
printed in a pamphlet of twenty-four pages.” . 
Three years later, Mr. Field delivered before 
the L^slature of Few Jersey, at its r^uest, 
and on the anniversary of the late President’s 
birthday, Feb. 12, 1866, an Oration on the Life 
and Character of Abraham Lincoln. His last 
public address, on the subject of Education, 
was delivered in June, 1869, at the centennial 
celebration of the American Whig Society of 
■the College of Few Jersey. In April, 1870, 
Judge Field was prostrated by a stroke of par¬ 
alysis while oflSciating on the bench, and after 
several weeks of unconsciousness he died May 
25, 1870, and was buried at Princeton, ‘‘beside 
the wife he lost eighteen years before.” 

’’'’^CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 

The son and grandson of Presidents of the 
United States, was the only .child who survived 
John Quincy Adams. He was born at Boston, 
Massachusetts, August 18, 1807. The appoint¬ 
ment of his father as Minister to Russia in 1809, 
gave the child some years of excellent training 
abroad, wherein he acquired the Russian, Ger¬ 
man, and French languages. After the conclusion 
of peace with Great Britain in 1815, his father was 
appointed Minister to that country, and young 
Adams was then placed at an English school. 


♦A Necrological •^Notice of tite- Hon. Rickard Stockton 
Field, LL. D., of Princeton, New Jersey. Head before the 
Nnmismatic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia at its 
Eejinlar Monthly Meeting, Thursday Evening, Octol»er 
1870. By Charles Henry Hart, LL. B., Historiographer of the 
Society. Philadelphia, 1870; pp. 10. 


Two years later, on his father’s return to Amer¬ 
ica, he entered the Boston Latin School, and in 
1825 he was graduated at Harvard College. 
The two years succeeding vrere spent at Wash¬ 
ington, where his father then filled the presi¬ 
dential chair, and in 1827 Mr. Adams began the 
study of law in the office of the iate Daniel 
Webster. He was called to the bar in 1828, 
and the year following he married a daughter 
of the wealthy merchant, Peter 0. Brooks, 
another of whose daughters was the wife of 
Hon. Edward Everett. After declining one 
nomination to the Massachusetts legislature, he 
accepted a similar invitation to enter public 
life in 1840. By successive elections, he served 
the next three years as a representative, and 
for two years after in the State Senate. 

“Opposition to slavery,” states Mr. Duyo- 
kinck, in an appreciative sketch of his 
career,* “was a duty which he inherited from 
his father, and the year 1848, in which Presi¬ 
dent Adams died, saw his son the candidate of 
:he new Free-Soil party for Vice-President, on 
he ticket with Martin Van Buren as President. 
The men then enlisted in support of the princi¬ 
ples of freedom proved to be in a minority, but 
from the seed sown at that time sprang the 
great political party in the duties and triumphs 
of which Mr. Adams was largely to participate. 
Previously to the election he edited for several 
years a political daily paper in Boston, advocat¬ 
ing the principles which were afterwards incor¬ 
porated in the Republican creed. He bad at 
difierent times been an active writer, contrib¬ 
uting articles to the P'orth American Eeriew 
and Christian Eiraminer, and had given particu¬ 
lar attention to the preparation of the writings 
and Revolutionary memoirs of his family. In 
1840 he published two volumes of the Letters 
of his grandmother, Mrs. Abigail Adams, accom¬ 
panied by a biogi'aphical sketch from his pen, 
and the following year edited a similar colleo- 
tion of the Letters of John Adams addressed to 
his wife. A more important literary labor, 
however, occupied him for many years, in pre¬ 
paring for the press and editing the extensive 
series of the Diaries and other writings of John 
Adams, to which he prefixed an elaborate biog¬ 
raphy. The Life of John Adams, the first of 
the series of ten volumes in which the works 
of that author are included, but the last in order 
of publication, was given to the world by his 
grandson in 1856. It displayed close and accu¬ 
rate study of historical events, with special 
reference to diplomatic questions and the politi¬ 
cal agitations in which the elder Adams bore so 
prominent a part. It was a difficult subject, in¬ 
volving great labor and wide research, with 
much nice discussion of disputed topics, and it 
was admitted by those best acquainted with the 
history 4 >f the times that the -aaithor fairly met 
its requisitions.” 

Mr. Adams was elected a member of 
National House of Representatives in 1858, and 
his patriotic course in the momentous .delxates 
of 1859-61 have been well d^aracterized as “firm 
but conciliatory.” He was re-elected to the 


* National Portrait Gallery of Eminent AJoericaa^ hgr 
Evert A. Duyckiuck; vol. p^.621r-7. 
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Thirty-seTexith Congress, and liis appointment 
as Minister Plenipotentiary at the Conrt of St. 
James followed in tlie spring of 1861. “From 
that moment Mr. Adams,” continues Mr. 
Bnycliinck, “daring tbe long four years of the 
civil war, was employed in an nnintermitted 
effort to enlighten or restrain the untoward 
policy of the British Cabinet and Parliament, 
using every endeavor of argument, courtesy, 
sober appeal or remonstrance, to counteract the 
threatened interference of the nation to wdiich 
he was accredited with the public rights or do¬ 
mestic policy of Ins country. The joint labors 
of Mr. Seward, the Secretary of State, at TV^ash- 
ington, and of Mr. Adams, at London, in their 
unceasing correspondence with one another, 
and n^otiations with the British Foreign Min¬ 
ister, Lord Bussell, are recorded at length in the 
ample collections of Diplomatic Correftpondencey 
published under the direction of Congress. On 
every page of these transactions we shall find 
evidence of the vigilance and energy, the good 
temper and perseverance of the American min¬ 
ister.” 

Mr. Adams retnmed home in 1868, He de¬ 
livered before the New York Historical Society, 
in December, IS'TQ, a discourse on Ameriean 
Ifmtrality^'^h\eh has been printed; and re¬ 
published, with slight alterations, the biography 
of his. grandfather, entitled The Life ^ John 
Adame^ Begttn hy John Quincy Adam^ Com¬ 
plete by Charles Francis Adams^ reviskl and 
correct^; 2 vols., 1871. 

^ He had also a life of his father in contempla¬ 
tion, hut its preparation was suspended for a 
sea^n by his appointment as the American 
arbitrator to the international conference at 
Geneva. Afier an honorable discharge of the 
responsible duties arising out of the treaty of 
Washi^on, Mr. Adams again returned to pri¬ 
vate life. By invitation of the New York 
L^islature, he delivered at Albany, April 18, 
1870, The Memorial Address on tJieLife^ Gharac^ 
ter^ and Sermces of William J3. Seward^ wherein 
he paid a glowing tribute to the character and 
abilities of that late statesman and Mend. The 
address has been printed in pamphlet form, as 
well as An AddressDelwered at Cambridge before 
the Society of the Phi BetaKappa^ 26 June, 1873. • 

** SAMUEL FRAlfCIS SMITH, 

The author of “My Country, ’tis of thee,” was 
bom at Boston, October 21, 1808. He was 
graduated at Harvard at the age of twenty-one, 
in the class with O. W. Holmes, James Freeman 
Clarke, etc., and then studied theology at An¬ 
dover. In a private letter to a reverend brother, 
he gives the foUowing sketch of his busy literary 
career: 

My first efforts in poetry comnoienced before 1 
entered college, and found their way into print 
while I was yet a boy. From that period to the 
present I have continued to print often in our peri¬ 
odical literature, . . . and before I was twenty-one 
years of age, had contributed in translations from 
the German Conversations-Lexicon about one entire 
volume to- the Encyclopaedia Americana, I at once 
became editor of the Baptist Missionary Magazine, 
in 1804 was pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Waterville, Maine, and professor in modern lan¬ 
guages. After holding those offices eight years, 
I removed to Newton, and became editor of the 


Christian Review, which I conducted seven years, 
and wrote nearly fourteen hundred pages in that 
work, besides most of the shorter book notices and 
literary intelligence. After twelve and a half 
years of my pa-1orate at Newton, I devoted myself 
to literary pursuits and private teaching, at the 
same time resuming my literary connection with the 
Baptist Missionary Union, taking charge of the 
periodicals of the IFnion, and translating the docu¬ 
ments of the Union which pertain to the French 
and German departments of our operations abroad. 
The “National Hymn’' was written at Andover, 
in 1831 or 1832, first used at a children’s Fourth 
of July celebration at Park Street Church, and 
made a national hymn without my planning or 
seeking for such distinction; because the people, 
unasked, took it up and would sing it.* 

“I edited The Psalmist in connection with Dr, 
Baron Stow, which was brought out in 1843, also 
the Social Psalmist, the same or the next year; 
and about the same time The Lyric Gems — for the 
title the publishers are responsible, not I. I 
wrote largely for the Missionary Magazine in 1803, 
and at various times, with considerable frequency, 
since. Few magazines of a literary character 
have been published, whether now living or dead, 
which have not bad more or less aid from my 
pen. The Life of Mr. Grafton grew out of my 
connection with the parish over which he once 
presided (1845). My poetical contributions to 
religious and secular papers, ordination and dedi¬ 
cation, and anniversary services, have been nu¬ 
merous. I have read anniversary poems three 
times at Waterville College, twice at Providence, 
once at the Phi Beta Kappa at Cambridge, once at 
Bowdoin, at the Oread in Worcester, at Auburn- 
dale, at Andover, etc. I have also contributed 
nearly two hundred pages to the Baptist Jubilee — 
a resume of our progress as a denomination for 
fifty years. I have also contributed two or more 
papers to Dr. Sprague's Annals, besides occasional 
sermons." 


COUNTRY, 'tIS OP THEE. 

I. 

My country, 'tis of thee. 
Sweet land of liberty. 

Of thee I sing; 

Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring. 


* Rev. Hr. Smith has also given this more detailed account 
of its composition, in a letter to George Henry Preble, U. S N., 
dated Boston, Sept. 12, 1872. “In the year 1831, Mr. William 
C. Woodbridge returned from Europe, bringinga quantity of 
Gemian music-books, which he passed over to Lowell Mason. 
Mr. Mason, with whom I was on terms of friendship, one day 
turned them over to me, knowing that I was in the habit of 
reading German works, saying, ‘Here, I can’t read these^ 
but they contain good music, which I should lie glad to use. 
Turn over tlie leaves, and if you find anything particularly 
good, give me a translation or imitation of it, or write a wholly 
original song, anytliing so I can nse it.’ Accordingly, one lei¬ 
sure afternoon, I was looking over the books and fell in with 
the time ot ‘ God save the King,’ and at once took up my pen 
arid wrote the piece in question. It was struck out at a sitting, 
without the slightest idea that it would aver attain the popu- 
lanty it has since enjoyed. I think it was written in the town 
of Andover, Massachusetts, in Febru.iry, 1R32. The first time 
it was sung publicly, was at a children’s celebration of Ameri- 
Independence, nt the Park Street Church, Boston, I think 
July 4,1832, If I had anticipated the future of it, doubtless I 
would have taken more pains with it. Such as it is, I am 
glad to have contributed this little to the cause of American 
freedom.” — Preble’s Origin and Progress of the Flag of the 
United States, pp. 510-11., 
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II. 

My native country, thee. 

Land of the noble free, — 

Thy name I love; 

I love thy rocks and rills. 

Thy woods and templed hills; 

My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 

III. 

Let music swell the breeze. 

And ring frona all the trees. 

Sweet freedom’s song; 

Let mortal tongues awake. 

Let all that breathe partake. 

Let rocks their silence break, 

The sound prolong. 

IV. 

Our fathers’ God, to thee. 

Author of liberty. 

To thee I sing ; 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 

Protect us by thy might, 

Great God our King. 

JOHN S. HART. 

John Seely Haet, LL. O., who has had a large 
and varied experience of more than forty years 
as an American teacher, and in that period has 
had the direct training of over seven thousand 
pupils confided to his care, was born in Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts, January 28, 1810. In 
his infancy his parents removed to the neigh¬ 
borhood of Scranton, Pennsylvania, and settled 
near Wilkesbarre when he had reached the age 
of thirteen. He was fitted at the Wilkesbarre 
Academy for an entry into the sophomore class 
at Princeton in 1827, and three years later he 
graduated with the first honors. After serving 
one year as principal of Hatchez Academy, 
Mississippi, and two years as tutor in his alma 
mater^ he became adjunct professor of Ancient 
Languages at Princeton in 1834. At this time 
he gave special attention to Hebrew and Arabic, 
studying the latter under Addison Alexander. 
The Edgehill School at Princeton absorbed his 
attention from 1836 to 1841, and the seventeen 
years following (1842--59) he served' as principal 
of the Philadelphia High School, in which 
period he brought the latter institution to a 
high condition of scholarship and discipline. 

Dr. Hart began to write for publication as 
early as his twenty-fifth year, by contributing 
to the Frineetm Emiew a series of articles, at 
various times, comprising Jenkyn on the Atone¬ 
ment; The English Bible; Tyndale’s New Tes¬ 
tament; The Revised Webster; An Argument 
for Common Schools; Normal Schools; and 
The English Language. In connection with his 
rofessional duties, and partly in aid of them, 
e has since continued to give no little time to 
authorship, particularly in the latter stages of 
his career, but mainly in the two lines of edu¬ 
cational and religious literature. In 1844 he 
edited The Fmmyhania Common School Jour¬ 
nal; The Glcm Booh of Foetry^ and The Clem 
Booh of Ftob€ ; and in 1846-6 the philological 
volume of the United States Exploring Expedi¬ 
tion, during the absence of its author, Mr. Hale, 


in Europe. His first original volume was pub¬ 
lished in 1847: An Bssay on Spenser and the 
Fairy Queen (8 vo., p. 512), which reacned a 
new edition in 1856. From January, 1849, to 
July, 1851, he edited Sartain's Magazine, An 
deposition of the Constitution of the United 
States,, for the use of Schools, 1845; an English 
{grammar^ 1845; a Greeh andFoman Mythology,, 
1853; Female Frose Writers of America^ 1851, 
and an enlarged edition, 1856, besides the edit¬ 
ing of some eight or ten literary annuals, are to 
he assigned to this period. 

Dr. Hart spent the year 1860 In the service 
of the American Sunday School Union. At that 
time he projected the Sunday School Times,, to 
the publication of which he gave the year fol¬ 
lowing, and thereafter remained its senior edi¬ 



tor, from 1862 to the spring of 1871. Dnringthis 
period of nine years he was also connected with 
the New Jersey State Normal School at Trenton, 
for one year as head of the Model Department, 
and subsequently as principal of the entire in¬ 
stitution. In 1872 he accepted the professorship 
of Rhetoric and of the English Language and 
Literature at Princeton, having previously de¬ 
livered several courses of lectures at that Col¬ 
lege on English Literature. 

For some years the press of educational duties 
confined the pen of Dr. Hart to a series of pam¬ 
phlets and minor writings. These comprised: 
The Bible as an Education Foirer among the 
Fations,, 1862; Mistahes of Educated Men, 1862, 
an essay full of wise hints to scholars on health 
of brain and body; Fennsylmnia Coal and its 
Carriers ; Thoughts on Sabbath Schools,, 1864; 
Counsels for the School Boom; The Golden Cen¬ 
ser: Thoughts on the Lord^s Fray or, IWi:, These 
Were succeeded by several attractive works on 
practical piety: The Sunday-School Idea: Its 
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O^ecUy Organimtion^ et<!., 1860; imH Eemoring 
Mmntitim: Life Leuomfrom the Goepeh, 1870. 
A series of e<lucatioiial text-books, compact and 
very clear in thought, comprise his latest publica¬ 
tions : In the School Room, 1868, an illustration of 
the theory and practice of teaching; Manual of 
Composition and Rhetoric, and Rirst Lamons in 
Composition, 1870; A Manual of English Lit¬ 
erature, 1872; A Manual of American Litera¬ 
ture, 187S, 641 pages, — a work on the bio¬ 
graphic plan, with comparatively few extracts, 
having some new data about minor writers —A 
Bwrt Course in Literature, English and Amerir 
can, 1873. 

If gathered into book-fonn. Dr. Hart’s An¬ 
nual Reports of the Philadelphia High School, 
and of the State Normal School at Trenton, pre¬ 
pared (luring a term of twenty-five years, would 
make up a half dozen more volumes of five hun¬ 
dred pages each. 

^BABET AS AN EBtTCATOB. 

Parents, teachers, and all who are charged with 
the duty of training the young, may learn import¬ 
ant lessons from the example of the late Mr. 
Barey. The principles on which the horse is ren¬ 
dered obedient and docile do not differ essentially 
from those to be employed in the government of 
children, or of men. 

Some of the accounts of Mr. Rarey’s system, 
however, which have been pTibiisbed, are liable to 
mislead, and 4o foeter a mischievous error. His 
procedure was eminently kind and gentle. The 
horse became fully assured that no barm was in¬ 
tended towards him. This conviction is essential 
to success in securing a perfect and willing obe¬ 
dience. whether from brute or human. But the 
distinctness with which this feature of the treat¬ 
ment was brought out in Mr. Rarey’s exhibitions 
led some apparently to think that this was the 
main, if not the only feature. Kindness alone, how¬ 
ever, will not tame, and will not govern, brutes or 
men. There must be power. There must be, in 
the mind of the party to be governed, a full con¬ 
viction that the power of the other party is su¬ 
perior to his own — that there is, in the party 
claiming obedience, an ample reserve of power 
fully adequate to enforce the claim. The more 
complete this conviction is, the less occasion there 
will be for the exercise of the power. The most 
headstrong borae, once convinced that he is help¬ 
less in this contest of strength, and convinced at 
the same time that his master is his friend, may 
be led by a straw. 

Mr. Rarey went through various preliminary 
steps, the object of which was to make the horse 
acquainted with him, and to prevent fright or 
panic. But obedience was hot claimed, and was 
not given, until there had been a demonstration 
of power—until the horse was convinced that the 
man was entirely too much for him. By a very 
simple adjustment of straps to the forefeet of the 
animal, he betsame perfectly helpless in the hands 
of his tamer. The struggle, indeed, was some¬ 
times continued for a good while. The horse put 
forth his prodigious strength to the utmost. He be¬ 
came almost wild at the perfect ease and quietude 
with which all his efforts were baffled, until at 
length, fully satisfied that further struggles were 
useless, he made a complete surrender, and lay 
down as peaceful and submissive as an infant. 

This point is of some importance. I do not 


underrate the value of kindness and love in any 
system of government, whether in the household, 
the school, the stable, the menagerie, or in civil 
society. But love is not the basis of government. 
Obedience is yielded to authority, and authority 
is based on right and power. The child who com¬ 
plies with his fatheris wishes, only because a dif¬ 
ferent course would make his fa^ier grieve, or 
give his motiier a headache, or because his parents 
have reasoned with him and shown him that com¬ 
pliance is for his good, or who has been wheedled 
into compliance by petty bribes and promises, has 
not learned that doctrine of obed ience which lies at 
the foundation of all government,human and divine. 
God has given the parent the right to the obedience 
of his children, and the power to enforce it. That 
parent has failed in his duty who has not trained 
his child, not only to love him, but to obey him, 
in the strict sense of the word; that is, to yiel(i 
Ms will to the will of a superior, from a sense of 
appointed subordination and rightful authority. 
This sense of subordination and of obedience to 
appointed and rightful authority, is of the very 
essence of civil government, and the place where 
it is to be first and chiefly learned is in the house¬ 
hold. To teach this is a main end of tlie parental 
relation. The parent who fails to leach it, fails 
to give his child the first element of good citizen¬ 
ship, and leaves him often to be in after-years the 
victim of his own uncontrolled passions and tem¬ 
pers. The want of a proper exercise of parental 
authority is, in this age of the world, the most 
prolific source of those frightful disorders that 
pervade society, and that threaten to rupture the 
very foundations of all civil government. The 
feeling of reverence, the sense of a respect for 
authority, the consciousness of being in a state 
of subordination, the feeling of obligation to do a 
thing simply because it is commanded by some 
one having a right to-obedience — all these old- 
fashioned notions seem to be dying out of the 
minds of men The popular cry is : Don't make 
your children fear you; govern them by love; 
conquer tbem by kindness; treat them as Mr. 
Rarey did his horses. 

. I protest against the notion. Itisamisconception 
of Mr. llarey’s system, and it is not the true basis 
for government, whether for brutes or men. The 
doctrine may seem harsh in these dainty times. 
But, in my opinion,"a certain degree of wholesome 
fear, in the mind of a child towards its parent, is 
essential, and is perfectly compatible with the very 
highest love. I have never known more confiding, 
affectionate, and loving children, than those who 
not only regarded their parents as kind benefac¬ 
tors and sympathizing friends, but who looked up 
to them with a certain degree of reverence. The 
fear spoken of in the Bible, as being cast out by 
perfect love, is quite a different emotion. It is 
rather a slavish fear, a feeling of dread and terror. 
It sees in its object not only power but hostility. 
It awakens not only dread but hate. The child’s 
fear, on the contrary, sees power united with 
kindness. It obeys the one, it loves the other. It 
is the exact attitude of mind to which Mr. Rarey 
brought the horse that was subjected to his man¬ 
agement. 

** CONVERSATION. 

To converse well is not to engross the conversa¬ 
tion. It is not to do all the talking. It is not 
necessarily to talk with very great brilliancy. 
A man may talk with such surpassing power 
and splendor as to awe the rest of the company 
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into silence, or excite tbeir envy, and so produce 
a chill where his aim should be to produce warmth 
and sunshine. He should seek the art of making 
others feel quite at home with him, so that, no 
matter how great may be his attainments or repu¬ 
tation, or how small may be theirs, they find it 
insensibly just as natural and pleasant talking to 
him, as hearing him talk. The talent for conver¬ 
sation, indeed, more almost than anything else in 
life, requires infinite tact and discretion. It re¬ 
quires one to have most varied knowledge, and to 
have it at instant and absolute disposal, so that he 
can use just as much, or just as little, as the oc¬ 
casion demands. It requires the ability to pass 
instantly and with ease from the playful to the 
serious, from books to men, from the mere phrases 
of courtesy to the expressions of sentiment and 
passion. 

The mere possession of knowledge does not make 
a good talker. The most learned men are often 
the very dullest in society. Their learning is of 
no more use in ordinary conversation, than is the 
antiquated lumber stowed away in your grand¬ 
mother’s garret. Yet these men of learning are 
the very ones who of all men in the community 
have it most in their power to redeem conversa¬ 
tion from its too common insipidity. Those antique 
pieces of furniture, if only cleared a little of the 
dust and cobwebs, and brought down from their 
hiding-places into the light of day, might add a 
sober dignity to the ordinary uses of life. It 
needs, however, a nice sense of propriety to be 
able in general conversation to use one’s special 
professional knowledge so as not to be offensive 
or pedantic, — so as to avoid the appearance of 
lecturing. Yet the thing may be done. Every 
one has some special point on which he is better 
informed than any one else in the company. The 
skillful converser is one who can both use his own 
special knowledge, and can subsidiz-e equally the 
several specialities of his companions, to the com¬ 
mon pleasure of all, — who can do this without 
constraint, without apparent effort, and in such a 
manner that every one else in the company thinks 
himself acting quite spontaneously. 

WILLIAM A. WHITEHEAB. 

William Adee Whitehead, an antiquarian 
scholar who has contributed some valuable 
monographs to the history of his native State, 
was bom at Kewark, Kew Jersey, February 19, 
1810. He attended no educational institution as 
a pupil after he reached his thirteenth year, and 
entered at an early age into business pursuits, 



serving at first in a banking institution, and 
afterward practicing surveying. At the age of 
eighteen he made a survey of the island of Key 
West, Florida, and, while engaged there in com¬ 
mercial pursuits, was appoint^ U. S. Collector 
of Customs at that place in 1830. He held that 
post eight years, at the same time filling several 
minor offices. He removed to H’ew York city 
in 1838 and became stock-broker. From 1849 
to 1855 he was secretary, and from 1859 to 1B71 


was either executive agent or cashier of the 
New Jersey Hailroad and Transportation Com¬ 
pany; during the intervening years, from 1855 
i to 1859, he was treasurer of the New York 
1 and Harlem K. B. Company, and since Novem¬ 
ber, 1871, he has been treasurer of the Ameri¬ 
can Trust Company of New Jersey at Newark. 
Mr. Whitehead was a commissioner of Public 
Schools at Newark from 1859 to 1871, when he 
became president, for one year, of the City 
Board of Education. He was appointed a trus¬ 
tee of the State Normal School in 1862, and 
was chosen its president on the death of Hon. 
Bichard S. Field, nine years later. He is also 
vice-president of the State Board of Education. 
He was one of the founders, and is now 
president of the Newark Library Association. 
Since the organization of the New Jersey His¬ 
torical Society, in 1845, he has been its corre¬ 
sponding secretary. He is a member of the His¬ 
torical Societies of New York, Vermont, Geor¬ 
gia, Pennsylvania, and Long Island, as well as 
the New York Biographical Society, the Ameri¬ 
can Antiquarian Society, the Massachusetts Plis- 
toric-Genealogical Society, and the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, in 
the last two being one of the honorary vice- 
presidents. 

Mr. Whitehead contributed various articles to 
the newspapers at Key West prior to 1838. In 
the latter year, he printed a series of “Letters 
from Cuba” in the Newark Daily Advertiser; 
and for over thirty years past he has furnished 
numerous articles to its columns, on^historical, 
literary and social subjects, incluoing an un¬ 
broken series of monthly reports of meteoro¬ 
logical phenomena from May, 1843, to the 
present time. His chief writings comprise: 
Dost Jersey under the Proprietary OoremmenUy 
printed by the New Jersey Historical Society, as 
volume!, of their Collections^ 1846; Biographical 
BTcetch of William PranMin^ Governor of New 
Jersey^ 1763 to 1776, 1848; Bobbery of the 
Treasury of East Jersey in 1768, a paper printed 
in their Proceedings^ 1850-1; Papers of Lewis 
Morris^ Governor of New Jersey^ from 1738 to 
1746, edited with a memoir and notes, Collec- 
tions^yol, iv., 1852; Contributions to the Early 
History of Perth Amboy and Adjoining Country^ 
with Sketches of Men and Events in New Jers^ 
during the Provimial Era^ 1856; a paper On 
the Appointment of Nathaniel Jones as Chief 
Justice of New Jersey in 1759, Proceedings^ 
1857; An Analytical Index to the Coleniial 
Documents of New Jersey in the State Paper 
Office in England^ edited, with large additions 
of original matter, Collections^ voL v., 1858; a 
brief paper On the Facts connected with the 
Origin^ Practice and Prohibition of Female S^- 
frage in New Jersey^ Proceedings^ 1858; 
Circumstances leading to the EstabUsJiment, in 
1769, of the Northern Boundary Line between 
New Jersey and New York^ Proceedings^ 1859; 
Records of the Town of Newark^ from its Settle-’ 
ment in 1666 to its Incorporation gs a City in 
1836, edited in part, Collectkm^ voL vi., 1864; 
Historical Memoir on the Circumstances leading 
to^ and connected with^ the Settlement ofNewarh, 
on the Bircentennicd Public Celebration of the 
events Supplement to Collections^ vol. vi., 1866; 
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The Emtem Boundary of Few Jersey: Bmew of 
the Hon. John Cochrane's Taper on the Waters of 
Bmt Jersey, JProceedings^ 1866; A Tetiew of 
some of the Circumstances connected uith the Set¬ 
tlement of ElizaJbeth^ Few Jersey, Proceedings, 
1869. YTith some exceptions, tliese articles were 
read before tbe New Jersey Historical Society; 
and all the volumes of their Proceedings have 
been edited by Mr. Whitehead. He has also 
written, besides some minor contributions to 
reviews and magazines: What is the Worship 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church f an article 
contributed to The Episcopalian of Philadel¬ 
phia, and reprinted by the Evangelical Knowl- 
e%e Society as one of its publications. 

GEORGE SHARSWOOD, 

A LEAENTO and eminent jurist of the age, is a 
native and resident of Philadelphia. 'He was 
bom July 7,1810. His ancestor, George Sbars- 
wood, an English emigrant, settled in New 
London, Connecticut, about 1665. His great¬ 
grandfather, George Sharswood, who was bom 
at Cape May, New Jersey, in 1696, removed to 
Philadelphia at the age of ten, and died there in 
his eighty-fourth year. His grandfather, James 
Sharswood, who was bom March 24,1747-8, old 
style, was engaged as a captain of a company 
of a^ociators ” in the brilliant movement 
against Trenton in December, 1776. As he 
was yet suffering from serious iniuries received 
by a fall the year previous, the exposures of a 
winter’s campaign soon disabled him for active 
service. Inil804 he was a member of the Gene¬ 
ral Assembly, and five years later he declined 
a commission as Associate Judge of the Com¬ 
mon Pleas. He was the author of various arti¬ 
cles adverse to the Bank of the United States, 
which were published in the Aurora in 1817, 
under the signature of ^‘Nestor,” and after¬ 
wards collected in pamphlet form.* His last 
care was the education of his grandson, the 
subject of this sketch, whose father, George, 
died at the early age of twenty-two years. 
This grand-parent died September 14, 1886, in 
Ms eighty-ninth year. 

George Sharswood was graduated at the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1828. He studied 
law with the late Joseph R. Tngersoll, and was 
admitted to practice at the Philadelphia bar 
September 5, 1831. Six years later, lie was 
elected a member of the legislature of his State, 
and that service was followed by a term of 
three years in the Select Council of Philadel¬ 
phia. In 1841 and 1842, he was again sent to 
the l^slature. The main labors of his life, 
however, have been connected with the bench, 
which he has adorned by his abilities, scbolar- 
ship, and impartial spirit. He was appointed 
Judge of the District Court of Philadelphia, 
April 8, 1845, and its President in Febmary, 
1^. Two popular re-elections to that respon¬ 
sible position, in October 1851 and 1861, at¬ 
tested the public confidence and favor. He be¬ 
came Professor of Law in the University of 
Pennsylvania, April 9,1850, and discharged the 


♦ The Lives of Eminent Philadelphians Now Deceased, Col¬ 
lected from Origdnai and Authentic Sources, by Henry Simp- 
Bon, 1869; Article, James Sharswood, pp. 882-6. 


duties for eighteen years, till his resignation, 
April 30, 1868. The latter act, as well as his 
retirement from the District Court in Decem¬ 
ber, 1867, resulted from his election as an Asso¬ 
ciate Justice in the Supreme Court of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, in October, 1867, which position he still 
occupies. The honorary degree of LL. D. was 
conferred on him by the University of the City 
of New York, and also by Columbia College. 

Judge Sharswood is the author of three 
original treatises on legal science and the prac¬ 
tice of law, which have been accepted as stand¬ 
ards in their respective departments. His essay 
on Professional Ethics: a Gompend of Lectures 
on the Aims and Duties of the Profession of 
the Law, was issued in 1854, and new editions 
were prepared in 1860 and 1869. Popular Lec¬ 
tures on Commercial Law followed in 1856, and 
Lectures Introductory to the Stud^ of Law in 
1870. He has also edited a number of profes¬ 
sional treatises, which have been accorded the 
same high favor. These comprise: Boscoe''s 
Digest of the Law of Etidence in Criminal 
Gases, various American editions since 1836; 
Bussell on Grimes and Misdemeanors, 1836, etc.; 
LeigVs Abridgment of the Law of Fisi Prius, 
1838; Stephens^ Law of Fisi Prius Evidence in 
Gitil Actions, and ArMtrations and Awards, 
1844; Pyles' Law of Bills of Exchange, Promis¬ 
sory Fotes, Bank Fotes, etc., 1853; Blackstone's 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, with 
Fotes, and a Life of the Author, 1859; the 
standard American edition; SmitEs Lectures 
on the Law of Contracts, 1856; Starkie's Prac¬ 
tical Treatise on the Law of Evidence, 1860; 
English Common Law Beports, vols. 66 to 90; 
and a continuation of Story''s Pullic and Geno- 
ral Statutes passed by the Congress of the United 
States, from 1828 to 1846, vols. iv. and v.; and 
Tudor''s Leading Cases on Mercantile and Mari¬ 
time Law, with American Fotes and Beferences, 
1873. 

** THADDEU8 NORRIS, 

A NATIVE of Warrenton, Virginia, was bom 
August 15, 1811. He removed to Philadelphia 
in 1829, and engaged in mercantile business. 
From his boyhood an ardent lover of angling, 
he was in after years well known for his knowl¬ 
edge of the habits, haunts, and instincts of 
fishes, and for his skill as a fly-fisher, as he 
spent a greater part of his summers on the fine 
trout streams in the mountains of Pennsylvania 
and the northern portion of New Yoi*k. 

When over fifty years of age, Mr. Norris 
entertained the notion of writing a book on the 
natural history of what, in sportsmen’s phrase, 
are termed the ‘‘game fish” of our country, 
and the most approved modes of angling for 
them. He began the task in 1857, and after 
•throwing aside Ms pages of manuscript more 
than once—for he -wrote during his leisure 
hours, and with more of the spirit of the sports¬ 
man than the ambition of an author.—he 
recommenced his work in 1862, at the earnest 
solicitation of some old angling associates. Col¬ 
lecting the articles he had written, and prepar¬ 
ing his illustrations, he published his book, an 
octavo of six hundred pages, with eighty 
engravings, in 1864. It was entitled: The 
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American Angler's Book; Embracing tlts BTatu- 
ral History of Sporting FisJi^ and the Art of 
talcing them; with Instructions in Fly-fishing^ 
Fly-making^ and Bod-making^ aiid Directions 
for Fish Breeding; to which is appended Dies 
FiscatoricBy describing noted fishing places^ and 
the pleasure of solitary flyfishing. Its* tappy 
vignettes and tail-pieces were drawn by a 
brother angler, Mr. Walter Brown, of New 
York. It won the favor of educated and ama¬ 
teur anglers, so that a second edition was 
needed within six months. Indeed, its ‘‘Dies 
Piscatoriae” {days of fishing) have the racy 
flavor of old Izaak Walton. 




l /L 




Mr. Norris has also made occasional contri- 
bntions to a number of the leading weeklies and 
monthlies, and has prepared one other illus¬ 
trated work, which has been accepted as a 
standard: American Fish Culture; Embracing 
all the Details of Artificial Breeding and Bearing 
of Trouty the Culture of Salmony Shady and other 
Fishes, Porter & Coates, Philadelphia; Samp¬ 
son Low, Son h Co., London, 1868; pp. 304. 

♦*TBOFT PLY-PISHISrO — PROM THE AMEBICAH AK6LEB*S 
BOOK. 

But of all places commend me in the still of the 
evening to the long, placid pool, shallow on one 
side, with deeper water and an abrupt overhang¬ 
ing bank opposite. Where the sun has shone all 
day, 'and legions of ephemera sported in its 
declining rays; the bloom of the rye or clover 
scenting the air from the adjoining field I Now 
light a fresh pipe, and put on a pale Ginger 
Hackle for a tail fly, and a little white-winged 
Coachman for a dropper. Then wade in cau¬ 
tiously—move like a shadow — don’t make a rip¬ 
ple. Cast slowly; long, light; let your stretcher 
sink a little. There, he has taken the Ginger— 
lead him around gently to the shallow side as you 
reel him in, but don’t move from your position— 
232 


let him tug awhile, put your net under him, break 
his neck and slip him into your creel. Draw your 
line through the rings — cast again ; another, and 
another. Keep on until you can see only the 
ripple made by your fly; or know when it falls by 
the slight tremor it imparts through the whole 
line down to your hand—until the whip-poor-will 
begins his evening song, and the little water-frog 
tweets in the grass close by. Not till then is it 
time to go home. 

If you have dined on the stream, it maybe that 
the trout you roasted were too highly seasoned, 
and you are thirsty; if so, stop at the old spring 
by the road-side. 

* * * * * * * 

And so my friend asked me if it was not very 
lonesome, fishing by myself. Why, these little 
people of the woods are much better company 
than folks who continually bore you with the 
weather, and the state of their stomachs or livers, 
and what they ate for breakfast, or the price of 
gold, or the stock-market; when you have forgot¬ 
ten whether you have a liver or not, and don’t 
care the toss of a penny what the price of gold is ; 
or whether “ Reading ” is up or down. Lone¬ 
some !— It was only just now the red squirrel 
came down the limb of that birch, whisking his 
bushy tail, and chattering almost in my face. 
The mink, as he snuffed the fish-tainted air from 
my old creel, came out from his hole amongst the 
rocks and ran along within a few feet of me. Did 
he take my old coat to be a part of this rock, cov¬ 
ered with lichens and gray mosses? I recollect 
once, in the dim twilight of evening, a doe with 
her fawns came down to the stream to drink; I 
had the wind of her, and could see into her great 
motherly eyes as she raised her head. A moment 
since the noisy king-fisher poised himself on the 
■dead branch of the hemlock, over my left shoulder, 
as if he would peep into the hole of my fish- 
basket. The little warbler sang in the alders close 
by my old felt hat, as if he would burst his swell¬ 
ing throat with his loud glad song. Did either of 
them know that I am of a race whose first impulse 
is to throw a stone or shoot a gun at them? And 
the sparrow-hawk on that leafless spray extend¬ 
ing over the water, sitting there as grave and dig¬ 
nified as a bank president when you ask him for 
a discount; is he aware that I can tap him on the 
head with the tip of my rod ? — These are some of 
the simp'le incidents on the stream, which after¬ 
wards awaken memories, 

“ That like voices from afar oflf 
Call to us to pause and listen, 

Speak in tones so plain and childlike, 

Soircely can the e»ir distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken.” 

But I must start for the open water below — 
What a glorious haze there is just now, and how 
demurely the world’s great eye peeps through it I 
Trout are not very shy though, before the middle 
of May, even when the sun is bright. I have 
sometimes taken my best fish at high noon, at this 
season of the year. — I am as hungry as a horse¬ 
fly, though it is only “a wee short hour ayont the 
twal.” So I ’ll unsling my creel by that big syca¬ 
more, and build my fire in the hollow of it for a 
trout-roast. If I burn the tree down, there will 
be no action for trespass in a wooden country like 
this. 

What boys are those crossing the foot-log ? I ’ll 
press them into my service for awhile, and make 
them bring wood for my fire. I know them now; 
the larger one has cause to remember me “ with 
tears of gratitude,” for I bestowed on him last 
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fiummer a. score of old flies, a used-cp leader, and 
a limp old rod. He oflered me the liberal sum of 
two shillings for therery implement I have in my 
hand now; and to buy three flies from me at four 
cents apiece. —Halloo, Paul I what have you done 
with the rod I gave you — caught many Trout 
with it this season ? Come over the creek, you 
and your brother, and get me some dry wood, and 
gather a handful or two of the furze from that old 
birch to light it with. I 'li give you a pair of 
flies—real gay ones. 

FOBTER, 

The President of Tale College, who is recog- 
Hissed as one of the ablest modern writers on 
Psychology, is the son of Rev. ]!?oah Porter, 
who died at Farmington, Connecticut, in 1866, 
after a ministry of fifty-live years. In 1811, the 
former was bom at Farmin^on. He was grad¬ 
uated at Tale College at the age of twenty, and 
in 1846 he was appointed its Clark Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Metaphysics. ^ His early 
writings embrace a Historical Discourse at 
Farmington, November 4,1840, in commemora¬ 
tion of the settlement of that ancient town; and 
a small volume, printed in 18ol, entitled Tho 
Muoational Bystetm of the Furitam and Jesuits 
Compared. 

On the death of his father-in-law, Prof. Na¬ 
thaniel W. Taylor, D. D., in 1858, he assnm^ 
the duties of the professorship of Systematic 
Theology, which he discharged till the appoint¬ 
ment of Rev. Dr. Samuel Harris to that respon- 
®hle position, seven years later.* 

Professor Porter, after the death of Br. 
Chauncey A. Goodrich in 1860, was called to 
the chief editorship of the revision of Noah 
Webster’s Dictionary; and he exercised a vi^- 
lant oversight over the preparation of the 
edition of 1864. Years previously, he had 
‘‘communicated in writing his views of the 
changes which ought to he made in the matter 
and form of the Dictionary; and with a full 
knowledge of these views. Professor Goodrich 
had earnestly solicited, him to undertake the en¬ 
tire responsibility and direction of the work. 
When the proposal was renewed hy the proprH 
etors of the copyright and by the family of Dr. 
Webster, it could not easily be declined; for it 
was enforced by considerations of affection and 
of duty both to the living and to the dead. But 
the service was assumed by him with great re¬ 
luctance, as being foreign to his special studies, 
and incompatible with very pressing oecupa- 
tions.”t 

The greatest of his works, The Human InteV 
leet: with an Introduction upon Psychology and 
the Human Soul, was published in 1868 (8vo, 
pp. 673). As a contribution to an intricate de¬ 
partment of mental science, it is unsurpassed 
for its clearness of thought, breadth of scholar¬ 
ship, and sound judicial decisions. “The phil¬ 
osophy taught in this volume,^’ states its exact 
prefatory words, “is pronounced and positive 
in the spiritual and theistic direction, as con¬ 
trasted with the materialistic and anti-theistie 
tendency which is so earnestly defended by its 
advocates as alone worthy to be called scientific. 


The author, though earnest in his own opinions, 
has aimed to adhere most rigidly to the methods 
of true science, and to employ no arguments 
which he did not believe would endure the 
severest scrutiny.” An abridgment, entitled 
Elements of Intellectual Philosophy, was pre¬ 
pared fn 1870, as a text-book for students. 

Besides contributions to the Reviews and 
to religious periodicals, he has also written a 
critical and suggestive volume on Boolcs and 
Beading: What Boohs Shall I Bead f And How 
Shall I Bead Them f 1870; American Colleges 
and the American Puhlic; oxiH Sciences of Ha- 
ture vs. Science of Man, His address at his 
inauguration into the presidency of Tale College 
in October, 1871, was a masterly analysis of 
The Higher Education, as adapted to and re¬ 
quired by the present generation. Having 
shown the need of a more consummate culture 
than collegiate graduates have yet attained, he 
sketched, in some forcible sentences, the efforts 
making by Yale towards that ideal—not hy pro¬ 
viding “university studies for undergraduate 
students,” but by making its “undergraduate 
departments preparatory for university classes 
and schools.” 

^'^OEORGE WASHINGTON LIGHT, 

A PRIOTEB and publisher of Boston, was born 
in Portland, Maine, January 21, 1809, and died 
at Somerville, Massachusetts, January, 27, 1868, 
aged fifty-nine years. He began to learn his 
trade at Portland, and finished it at Boston, 
where, at an early age, he established himself in 
the printing business, to which he subsequently 
added bookselling. In 1829, he commenced the 
publication of a quarto weekly paper called The 
Essay ist. This periodical, whichi he edited with 
ability, was devoted to the improvement of 
young writers, and to the elevation of character 
in young men. In its original form, it was issued 
nearly two years, and was then changed to a 
monthly octavo magazine which reached its 
twelfth nmnber. Many who have since gained a 
reputation as writers contributed to its pages. He 
afterwards edited and published The Young Me¬ 
chanic aud The Young Merchant, two monthlies. 
In 1851 a small volume of his poetry was printed 
at Boston, under the title of Keep Coo I, Go Ahead, 
and a Few Other Poems, 18mo., pp. 35. His 
poetry is said to be highly finished, and to 
abound in pleasant satire and practical maxims 
of sterling value. “The verses are of that 
manly, hopeful, animating kind, which is good 
to have sounding, like stirring music, in the ear, 
bracing the nerves, quickening the step, and 
helping one to face trial all the more cheer- 
ftdly.” * 

SYLYESTER BLACRMORE BECKETT, 

A NATIVE of Portland, Maine, where he was bom 
m May, 1812, has followed the trade of a printer 
in that city. In 1846, he edited with his friend, 
Daniel O. Colesworthy, the Portland Umpire, a 
weekly newspaper published by John Edwards. 
He published, in 1860, in a volume of 336 pages, 
Hester, the Bride of the Island, a poem. In 1870, 
he made a European tour, dming which he cor- 


* Ante, Tol. i.. p. 90. 

' f Fre&ce to Webster’® Dic^oaaiy, edition 1864, p. iv. 
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responded regnlarly with the Portland news¬ 
papers, and these letters were favorably re¬ 
ceived. 

JEREMIAH COLBURN, 

Q-str of the founders of the Boston Knmismatic 
Society, and of the Prince Society for^Mutnal 
Publication, was bora in Boston, Massachusetts, 
January 13, 1815. At the age of fifteen he 
began to form a collection of coins, which was 
at first, as might be expected, of a miscellaneous 
character. Subsequently, without abandoning 
his former pursuit, he turned his attention to 
minerals and shells, and lastly to hooks, auto¬ 
graphs, manuscripts, portraits and engravings 
relating to America, including colonial and con¬ 
tinental money, supplemented by the early and 
recent issues of paper tokens, from one penny 
upwards. At tlie suggestion of Joseph G. 
Morris of Philadelphia, who was lost at sea in 
the steamer ‘‘Arctic ” on her passage to Liver¬ 
pool in 1840, he began a collection of hank notes, 
including those of broken banks and the counter¬ 
feit bills of the period, his friend believing the 
day to be not far distant when paper money 
would he among the things of the past, or at 
least of great rarity. 

When TheHistoTimlMagazineyrBB commenced 
in 1857, Mr. Colburn, at the request of the editor, 
Mr. Dean, contributed a number of articles on 
American coins and coinage, which were fol¬ 
lowed for several years by short articles on 
these subjects in the department of “Notes and 
Queries.” At various times, and to a nuna- 
her of historical publications, he has communi¬ 
cated copies of valuable documents in his pos¬ 
session, many of which contained important 
facts relating to the period of the American 
Revolution. In 1866^ at the request of the Rev. 
Elias Nason, then editor of Historical and 
Genealogiml Begristerj and other fellow-members 
of the New England Historic-Genealogical So¬ 
ciety, he commenced the compilation of a cata¬ 
logue of works on the local*history of Massa¬ 
chusetts, which was published in successive 
numbers of the Register^ and was subsequently 
issued in a royal octavo volume of 119 pages, 
under the title of BilHography of the Local His¬ 
tory of Massachusetts. It is Mr. Colburn’s in¬ 
tention that this work, which has been a great 
aid to those investigating the history of that 
State and its several towns, shall be reissued 
with a greatly extended list of titles, and he 
brought down tp the time of publication. 

On the formation of the Prince Society 
for printing historical works, in 1858, Mr. Ool- 
hnm was chosen one of the Council. Erom 
1863-73, he held the office of treasurer. The 
second work issued by the Society, Wood's Hew 
England's Prospect., reprinted from the original 
edition of 1634^ was edited by him. 

He was one of the founders of the Boston 
Numismatic Society, formed in 1860, and was 
chosen vice-president and curator. On the 
resignation of its first president, Dr. Winslow 
Lewis, in 1865, he succeeded him as president, 
and still holds that position. In April, 1871, the 
Society assumed the publication of the Anwrimn 
Jemrnal of Numismatics., and Mr. Oolbum be¬ 
came one of its associate editors. Th^JourTialj 


which is the only publication of its kind in the 
country, is highly creditable to the editors and 
the Society, and has been received with marked 
favor. 

Mr. Colburn received the degree of A. M., in 
1869, from Williams College. For the past 
twelve years he has been a member of the 
library committee of the New England Historic- 
Genealogical Society. 

** WILLIAM HENRY BURLEIGH, 

A UNEAL descendant of William Bradford, the 
second governor of Plymouth Colony, and son 
of Rinaldo Burleigh, a classical teacher of repu¬ 
tation, was born at Woodstock, Connecticut, 
February 2, 1812. As a boy, he was shy and 
sensitive, yet gifted with an inexhaustible stock 
of merry spirits, and addicted to verse-making. 
In early manhood he became an advocate of 
reforms then unpopular, and an acceptable lec¬ 
turer on behalf of temperance and the anti¬ 
slavery cause. lie removed to Pittsburg in 
1837, where he published the Christian Witness^ 
and afterwards the Temperance Banner. Six 
years later, he was invited to Hartford by the 
executive committee of the Connecticut Anti- 
Slavery Society, and assumed editorial charge 
of its organ, the Christian Freeman^ which 
soon became the Charter Oalc. His able ser¬ 
vices in that position led the lion. Francis Gil¬ 
lette, in later years, to pay this tribute to his 
character and life, in the Hartford Erening 
Post: “As a writer, speaker, editor, poet, re¬ 
former, friend, and associate, it was the uni¬ 
versal testimony of those who knew him best 
and esteemed him most truly, that he stood in 
the forefront of his generation.” lie entered 
the service of the New York State Temperance 
Society, as lecturer, editor, and corresponding 
secretary, in 1849, and continued therein five 
years, conducting during part of this time the 
ProhiMtionist at Albany. In 1855 his limited 
income was enlarged by an unsolicited appoint¬ 
ment as Harbor Master of New York, which 
post he held for one term. He was subse¬ 
quently a member of the Board of Port 
Wardens till the year previous to his death, 
as well as a correspondent of several news¬ 
papers, and a hard-working writer. A succes¬ 
sion of epileptic attacks shattered his "health, 
and he died on March 18,1871. The record of 
his modest, toilsome, and upright career, is 
fitly told in a memoir by his widow, a repre¬ 
sentative lady in the “Woman’s Rights Re¬ 
form.” In 1871 appeared Poems ly William 
H. Burleigh., with a Bketch of liis Life., hy Celia 
Burleigh. His poetry, animated by a deep love 
of nature, and a profound desire to uphold 
truth and justice, gives him a place with our 
first minor poets. The poems are grouped 
under various headings, such as. Voices of the 
Years; Songs of Love and Home; With Nature; 
Songs of Freedom and Fatherland; Faith and 
Aspiration. 

*^THE SPHYirX. 

Hey diddle diddle I the cat and the fiddle t 
Find me a Seer to read life's riddle / 

The sable crows fly over the river— 

Caw! caw! caw I 
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And their glossy wings in the sunlight quiver. 
Evermore to their Caw! caw! 

As they wheel and sink, or soar and turn; 

But the wisest man cannot discern 
Of their life and motion the hidden laws, 

The why they fiy, or the cause of their caws. 

Hey diddle diddle! tJte cat and the fiddle! 

Nature hereelf u an unffueeeed riddle! 

On the warm hiil-side the grass grows greenly 
While the showers of the May-time fall; 
And the yellow dandelions throw 
O’er the meadows broad a golden glow; 

But yon cannot tell, for you do not know. 

How the buds are born, or the grasses grow. 

Or why by the {-tilly brook the lily. 
Stately and tall, looks over them all. 

With sc regal pride, serenely, queenly. 

That says as plainly as words can say, 

“ I am queen of all the flowers of May, 
And by right of queenship, willy nilly, 
Over them all assert my sway I ’* 

Hey diddle diddle! the cat and the fiddle! 

Man and his motives are all a riddle ! 

In the human heart, that wondrous thing, 

Moved by many a hidden spring 

To the noblest good or the meanest ill. 
What passions fierce or dark are born, — 

Love and hate, and fear and scorn, — 

To lord it over the mighty will, 

And make their parent the. veriest slave 
That ever crawled to a vassal grave! 

Ton may trace their truck by the gloom or glow 
That over the path of life they throw; 

Bat whence they come, or whither they go. 

You cannot tell, for you do not know I 

Hey diddle diddle ! the eat and the fiddle ! 

The heart is a wonder and life is a riddle ! 

Alas! how little we know about 
The world within or the world without! 

From the sentinel soul to the lifeless clod 
We can only see they are very odd. 

Marvel and question and search may we, 

But the credo ever ends in doubt; 

Amd we turn from the Now to the dread To Be, 
Baffled ever by all we see - 
Mystery within mystery. 

Hey diddle diddle! the cat and the fiddle! 

The soul is a riddle involved in a riddle J 
Then, mortal, rest your weary brain, 

Since all your cudgelings are in vain. 

And know that the best philosophy yet 
Begins with “ Don't” and ends with “ Fret! ” 
Beginning, middle, and end—‘‘Don’t fret! ” 
Death will make the mystery plain, 

And all that is dark in a clear light set; 
And death is certain : so, don't fret! 
Fussing and fuming disturb the brain. 
And dash with acid the lacteal flow 
Of human kindness, till, ere you know, 

A pond’rous cheese usurps the breast, 
Nigbtmare-y and heavy and Dutch at best. 

Let the sable crows fly over the river, 

Caw ! cam / caw ! 

Let the grasses grow and the flowers bloom ever 
Obedient to an unknown law; 

And love and hate, and wrath and fear, 

Fulfil their mission a few days here, 

Till their force is spent, or their work is done. 
Till we are cold in the dark, damp mould. 

Till the song is sung and the tale is told, 

And the secret of life in death is won I 
Hey diddle diddle ! the cat and the fiddle ! 

Meath only — the Seer — can read life’s riddle. 


♦^ABRAHAM LINCOLIT. 

O, sorely tried, yet true in every trial! 

With the sad burden of a nation’s fate 
Laid on thy heart, not crushed beneath the 
eight,’ 

But with new strength endued and self-denial, 
And serene patience— worthiest thou to mate 
With the dear Pater Patrise! Henceforth Fame 
Keeps for thy guerdon a still prouder name. 
Which a great pe<>ple, saved from treason’s hate 
And from the curse which gave that treason birth, 
Shall shout exultant to the populous earth— 
Salvator Patriae! So thy name shall be 
The glorious synonym of faith subhme, 

A power and impulse to the after-time, 

A household word wherever man is free! 

May 19th, 1862. 

JAMBS W. DALE, 

The author of several works on Baptism that 
are generally accepted as authorities, was born 
at CantwelPs Bridge (now Odessa), hTewcastle 
county, Delaware, October 16, 1812. He grad¬ 
uated at the University of Pennsylvania as the 
Valedictorian of his class, at the age of eigh¬ 
teen. He then became a student of law in the 
office of the Hon. Joseph B. IngersoU, but soon 



James W. Dale, 

abandoned that profession for the Gospel min¬ 
istry. His theological studies were pursued at 
Andover, under Drs. Wood, Stuart, and Eohin- 
son, and at Princeton, under Dr. Hodge and the 
Alexanders. While a student, he resolved to 
devote himself to a foreign mission. As the 
Presbyterian Board was not then in being, he 
applied to the American Board of Foreign Mis¬ 
sions and was appointed to a new station to he 
established at Kajpootana in NToi’thern India. 
Financial embarrassment throughout the coun¬ 
try prevented his departure, and he meanwhile 
entered the medical department of-the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania. The subject of his thesis 
at graduation was the question, ‘‘Is Medical 
Science favorable to Scepticism?” This was 
published by the late Professor Hugh L. Hodge, 
M. D., brother of Charles Hodge, D. D., in the 
Medical Journal^ and afterward as a pamphlet. 
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The Tack of funds in the Board still delaying 
the missionary enterprise, Mr. Dale consented 
to take charge of the State of Pennsylvania in 
behalf of the Bible Society, and with the per¬ 
mission of the Foreign Board. Tliis service, 
closely related to missionary work, was continned 
seven years, till a call from the Kidley and Mid¬ 
dletown chnrches led him to another home¬ 
missionary ground. After continuing on this 
field for twenty-five years, and bnilding several 
churches, a call to the pastorate of Wayne 
church, in the same connty, w’as accepted in 

ism 

A number of occasional sermons by Dr. Dale 
have been published, including one at the close 
of a Twenty-Jite years* Pastorate; On the Early 
Settlement op the Shores op the Eelauare hy Pres¬ 
byterians ; A Sermon'preached bepore the Brain- 
ard Society op Lafayette College^ printed by that 
Society; The Cap of the Cross; or^ the Baptism 
of Calf ary, preached before the Synod of Phila¬ 
delphia as retiring Moderator, and printed by 
request of that body. 

The principal works of Dr. Dale are four vol¬ 
umes on Baptism bearing the general title— An 
Inquiry into the meaning of as deter^ 

mined by Usage, The separate titles are: Glcmie 
Baptism; Judaic Baptism; Johannic Baptist; 
and Christie Baptism, Immediately after the 
publication of the first of these volumes, the title 
of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon the 
author byllampden-Sydney College in Virginia, 
and soon after by the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. This action indicates the estimate put 
upon these volumes, which have all received 
cordial commendations from the leading theo¬ 
logical scholars of various evangelical denomi¬ 
nations. This Inquiry includes every case of 
Classic, Jewish, as well as New Testament usage, 
with a detailed examination of each. The result 
lays a new and clear basis for the interpretation 
of the baptisms of the New Testament. Of these 
works a distinguished theological pi’ofessor 
and scholar says, “ You open a new world to me on 
this subjeetp and another adds; “I have some¬ 
times spent an hour upon a line of Greek, but 
here are years spent upon a word. The result 
seems to me perfectly conclusive as to the use 
and meaning of the words under discussion.” 
These works are published by Messrs. Wm, But¬ 
ter Co., Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM BACON STEVENS, 

The youngest and only surviving son of Wil¬ 
liam and Eebecca (Bacon') Stevens, was bom at 
Bath, Maine, July 13,1816. In early life losing 
his father—an officer in the United States army 
during the war of 1812—he was brought up 
in Boston, the home of his maternal and pater¬ 
nal ancestry. His preparations for college, and 
the ministry to which he had devoted his life, 
were interrupted hy ill-health; and on the as¬ 
surance of his physicians that pulmonary diffi¬ 
culties would prevent his entrance upon his 
chosen life-work, he left Phillips Academy, at 
Andover, and turned his attention "to the study 
of medicine. An extended voyage having been 
recommended for the re-establishmcnt of his 
health, he sailed from Boston at the age of 
eighteen; and in an absence from home of over 


two years, he voyaged around the globe. 
During his absence he spent five months in the 
Sandwich Islands, and a like period in China 
and parts of the East Indies. Meanwhile he 
prosecuted his medical studies, and while in 
Canton, China, he gave his services at the 
American Hospital, then under the charge of 
the celebrated Dr. Peter Parker. On his re¬ 
turn to this country, he -went to Georgia, and in 
Savannah, under Edward Copped, M. D., and in 
Charleston, under Professor Samuel Henry 
Dickson, M. D., he continued his medical studies. 
In the fall of 1837, he was graduated a Doctor 
in Medicine at Dartmouth College. The fol¬ 
lowing year he received an ad evndem doctorate 
from the Medical College of the State of South 
Carolina, where he had also been a student. 
Returning to Savannah, he entered upon the 
practice of his profession with distinguished 
success, finding time, in connection with abun¬ 
dant labors, for an active participation in the 
various literary, benevolent, and social efforts 
of the day. 

In February, 1841, Dr, Stevens, who had 
been prominent in the organization of the His¬ 
torical Society of the State, delivered an ad¬ 
dress at its anniversary which was published, 
and received the commendation of the most 
competent students of our American annals. 
In rapid succession ap'peared an interesting and 
exhaustive treatise on the Eistory op the Silk 
Culture in Georgia, contributed as an appendix 
to Harris'*s Memorials of Oglethorpe ; and two 
volumes of Historical Collections, of which he 
was the editor and annotator, as well as a large 
contributor of original and selected material. It 
was by the appointment of the Historical Soci¬ 
ety, with the approbation of the Governor, that 
Dr. Stevens was designated as the historian of 
the State; and the abundant manuscript col¬ 
lections gathered abroad by order of the Legisla¬ 
ture were placed in his hands. 

The early pui-pose of his life had not been 
forgotten, however, and with a complete re¬ 
covery of health came the desire to enter upon 
the sacred ministry. Relinquishing a large and 
remunerative professional income, he pursued 
the usual theological studies under the direc¬ 
tion of his personal friend, the first Bishop of 
Georgia (Stephen Elliott, D. D.), hy whom he 
was ordained deacon and priest in 1843-4, Al¬ 
most immediately upon his ordination, he was 
chosen to fill the chair of Belles-Lettres, Ora¬ 
tory, and Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Georgia, at Athens, where he also assumed 
the charge of an Episcopal Mission, which 
speedily developed into a flourishing Church. 

At Athens, Dr. Stevens published several ser¬ 
mons and academic addresses, which were 
widely circulated, and contributed to his grow¬ 
ing reputation. In 1847, the first volume of his 
carefully prepared History of Georgia appeared. 
This volume elicited the special commendation 
of Bancroft, Sparks, and Everett, and placed its 
writer at once in the fore-front of our State his¬ 
torians. The following year Dr. Stevens 
yielded to repeated invitations to remove to 
Philadelphia, to fill the rectorship of St. An¬ 
drew’s Ohnrch; and, before this step was con¬ 
summated, he was honored by the bestowal of 
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the Doctorate in Divinity from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

At SSt. Andrew’s, Dr. Stevens's ministry was 
distinguished by the marked development of 
the liberality of an attached people, and by the 
evident prosperity of the parish under his 
charge, as shown 4a the large increase of its 
numbers, and in the inauguration of various 
and far-reaching schemes of parochial, dio¬ 
cesan, and general church work. In the midst 
of engrossing pastoral duties, he found time to 
prepare and publish a large number of occa¬ 
sional sermons, many of them running through 
several editions, as well as some important 
volumes of a religious character. The conclud¬ 
ing volume of the Hktory of Georgiaf the 
completion of which had b^n hindered by his 
removal from his adopted State, was published 
in 1859; and the whole work, to quote the 
langu^ of Dr. A. P. Peabody, in the l^orth 
Afmrmin Bevieui^ ‘^for thoroughness of re¬ 
search, aptness of method, and adequacy of 
style, at once took rank among our best State 
histories,” 

The works of a religious nature published 
during this incumbency at St. Andrew's, are 
notable for the elegance of their mechanical ex¬ 
ecution, as well as for their literary excellence. 
They include the Bom in the Cloudy 1855, and The 
FmaJbUs Fractimlly Unfolded^ 1855. These 
voltttnes were issued by E. H. Butler & Co., in 
the highest style of art, and were elegantly 
illustrated. After the lapse of a score of years, 
they are still favorites with the public, and 
many thousands of copies have been scattered 
abroad. Home Service^ a manual for the use 
of those prevented from attending public wor¬ 
ship, with a number of appropriate original ser¬ 
mons for private reading, followed in 1856. 
The Fast and Present of St, Andrew' a record 
of ten years’ ministerial labor, was printed 
in 1858. Besides these, Dr. Stevens issued, in 
185T, a serviceable contribution to the discus¬ 
sion respecting the observance of the Sabbath, 
in a little work entitled The Lord's Day; its Oh~ 
ligatiom and Blessings. He contributed to tbe 
finrtheranee of the work of the newly-established 
Episcopal Hospital in Philadelphia, an admira¬ 
ble addre^ on “Hospitals and Ohnrcbes,” 
delivered at the laying of the corner-stone. 
Memorial addresses on the occasion of the de¬ 
cease of Bishops Bowman and Boone were 
noteworthy contributions, the one to the biog¬ 
raphy of one of the purest and best of Amer¬ 
ican Bishops, and the other to the story of the 
mission work of the Church in China. 

^ In 1861, Dr. Stevens was chosen to the As¬ 
sistant Bishopric of Pennsylvania, succeeding 
the lamented Bowman; and, on the decease of 
Bishop Alonzo Potter, in 1865, he became Bishop 
of the Diocese. This extensive see, compris¬ 
ing at the time of his election the whole State 
of Pennsylvania, has been twice divided since 
his consecration in 1862. In the midst of his 
Episcopal duties, and though from time to time 
disabled by sickness and providential accident, 
he has published two charges to his clergy; the 

♦History of OeorgiA, from its First Discovery by Europeans 
to th© Adoption of the present Constitution, in 1798: two 
vols., Svo., 184T-59. ' 


frst in 1864, on The Undeteloped. Powers of the 
Church; the second in 1870, on The Relations of 
the Clergy and the Laity; — has issued a volume, 
The Sabbaths of Our Lord; — has published an 
exhaustive memorial discourse on the life of 
Bishop Alonzo Potter, and has given to the press 
a large number of sermons, historical and occa¬ 
sional. Among them was one entitled Then 
and Row,, giving a resume of the diocesan his¬ 
tory of Pennsylvania for an hundred years. 
Besides these labors inherent in his episcopate, 
and these literary eliorts, the Bishop has had 
charge of the churches of the American Epis¬ 
copal Church on the Continent of Europe. ’ He 
has made extensive and repeated visitations of 
these parishes, and, in addition to several ser¬ 
mons published abroad by request, has em¬ 
bodied the results of his investigations in a pub¬ 
lished address of great merit, entitled A Glimpse 
at the Religious Aspects of Europe. In 1869, the 
Bishop received the degree of LL. D. from Union 
College. 

Bishop Stevens’s style is always correct, 
abounding in illustrations drawn from a world¬ 
wide personal observation and a varied reading 
and study. Though ornate, it is never heavy. 
His polished sentences invite attentive perusal, 
and by their arrangement and finish impress the 
truths they contain upon the reader’s mind. 
As an historian, he possesses the rare faculty 
of filling up the outline of historical facts with a 
vividness of description, and a fulness of appro¬ 
priate illustration, which make a most read¬ 
able work, as well as one which accurately re¬ 
produces the past. It were to be desired that 
the Bishop might yet add to his varied and most 
successful labors in the past some enduring con¬ 
tribution to the ecclesiastical history or biogra¬ 
phy of the land, fitting subjects for which can¬ 
not be wanting either in the Church of which he 
is an honored and infiuential prelate, or the 
diocese—oldest but one of the American Church 
—over which he so wisely presides,* 

ATJSTTN' AELIBOl^'E. 

SAMtHEx Attstin- Allibone, LL. D., an eminent 
bibliographer, who gave sixteen years of his 
life to the preparation of a monumental diction¬ 
ary of the writers in English Literature, was 
born in Philadelphia in 1816. The main labor 
of his career was preceded by the printing of 
xwo minor hooks: A Eeriew^ by a Layman^ of 
^^JVew Themes for the Protestant Clergy f 1853; 
and Rfew Themes Condemned^ 1854. At the age 
of thirty-four, while engaged in mercantile life, 
he projected, and three years later (August 1, 
1853,) he began the compilation of, A Critical 


* This article is founded on, and closely follows, a manu¬ 
script sketch of the Bt. Rev, Bishop Stevens, by his nephew, 
Rev. Wml Stevens Perry, D.D., of Geneva, New York. Dr. Periy, 
a scholarly writer on the early annals of his Church in 
America, was bom at Providence, Rhode Island, in 1832, is a 
graduate of Harvard College, of the class of 1854, and was or¬ 
dained to the priesthood of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in 1858. He is the editor and author of some standard works, 
the chief of ■which are: The ffietoriccU Collectiom of tlteAmei'- 
iran Colonial Ci^vrch, to comprise ten quarto subscription vol¬ 
umes, of 'Which those on VirginicL, F&nrtsylvama, MasifackmettSf 
have appeared; T7te Early JournctU of the General Conventions 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States^ 1784~ 
1835, to appear in three octavo volumes, with notes and appen¬ 
dices; OhurchmarTs Tear Book with KaLendar for 1870; Life 
Lessons from the Book of Proverbs ; 8vo., pp. 361, etc. 
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from the Earliest Accounts to the Latter Half 
of the Nineteenth Century. 

Th-e toil and sedentary application wMch tMs 
great task imposed, are tbns piqnantly de¬ 
scribed by his amannensis, in a privately printed 
‘^Memoranda Concerning a Book Worm,” 
signed M. n. A.: 

“The subject of this notice (whom I shall des¬ 
ignate as Bibliophile) has naturally a disposition 
which might truthfully be termed ‘energetic and 
persevering;" but a slavish devotion to literary 
pursuits has so intensified these characteristics as 
to render them meaningless when applied to him. 
An industrial fiend seems to have taken possession 
of both mind and body, and impelled him onward 
in the paths of self-inflicted labor and self-denying 
ease, so that the unsolved problem of perpetual 
motion is no longer without an exemplification. 
Rest is abhorrent to his soul and scarcely to be 
endured by his physical structure; sleep is a 
natural enemy to be fougfit and conquered, and 
relaxation or recreation are words yet to be in¬ 
serted in his vocabulary, 

“ A delineation of tLe proceedings of one day 
in this remarkable being’s life, may better serve 
to convey a distinct impression of his peculiar 
modes of action, than these general statements. 
In the first place, therefore. 1 would inform the 
interested reader that, after glancing at a portion 
of the morning paper (the remainder being kept 
for perusal toward midnight) the Untiring One 
takes a hasty breakfast, and enters his w’orkshop. 
After a few minutes spent in the inspection and 
arrangement of his tools, he cheerfully commences 
his task of discovering how many books Thomas 
Wilson or Janies Johnson wrote, and also where 
the aforesaid Thomas and James lived, and moved, 
and had their being. The striking of the clock 
acts only as a reminder of the necessity of closer 
attention to his investigations, as the hours fly 
with alarming rapidity, instead of each being 
hailed as a signal for approaching rest. For 
Bibliophile does rest occasionally, and mechan¬ 
ically leaves the library at two o’clock, to endure 
a half hour’s cessation from toil. Eating is a sad 
necessity, and th« demands of custom, if not of 
appetite, are formally acquiesced in as a sort of 
fuel supplying agency to the machine, which is to 
work until thirty minutes before the next meal. 
During these precious hours of labor, a presump¬ 
tuous visitor occasionally enters the library, un¬ 
heralded and unwelcome, unconscious of the im¬ 
mensity of the evil he is perpetrating- His 
errand is perhaps to seek information with ref¬ 
erence to some literary undertaking of his own; 
and with a forced smile and politely affected in¬ 
terest, the author answers his queries, and some¬ 
times even rashly elicits his friend’s opinions on 
other matters. Should he so far forget hinself as 
to induce a prolonged conversation, a hair shirt 
and a cat-o’-nine-tails aw’ait him, in the shape of 
the retribution which is never failing. For at 
the moment of the visitor’s entrance, a glance at 


the clock informs the author of the position of 
the hands thereupon, and, when he leaves, the 
time is also conscientiously noted, to be ‘made 
up’ at the first opportunity. The Ronn'sh system 
of penances and works of supererogation enters 
largely into Bibliophile’s literary pursuits, if not 
into bis moral habits or theological tenets; and it 
is amusing to hear his chuckle* of satisfaction over 
some'successful carrying out of the * doctrine of 
compensation.’ In the course of the day, whilst 
searching for the date or the size of the work of 
some insignificant writer, his eye may be caught 
by an interesting passage not pertaining iheretQ; 
but with instant self-abnegation he avoids another 
glance at a page whose ensnaring contents might 
beguile a few moments. Here 1 would say, al¬ 
though perhaps ‘unnecessarily, that time to this 
individual has an importance w'hich can scarcely 
be estimated by ordinary expressions, or indeed 
comprehended by ordinary mortals. A moment 
of this mysterious article is considered equivalent 
to hours in the estimation of the majority of man¬ 
kind; and lest the consciousness of its value should 
ever become dim, Bibliophile has made a calcula¬ 
tion, and also has had it printed, to show what 
will be lost in one year by letting a few minutes 
slip away unemployed. This reminder is con¬ 
spicuously posted in the library, as a warning to 
all intruders. By this valuable paper, we perceive 
that five minutes ‘lost,’ as it is termed, are in a 
year equal to three days (of eight working hours), 
two hours and five minutes; ten minutes thus lost 
become six days, four hours, ten minutes; and the 
dreadful sum of one hour daily lost results in 
thirty-nine days and one hour. Take warning 
from these statements, all ye lazy ones, and all 
who think yourselves industrious, but who, prob¬ 
ably, would be considerd quite the contrary, 
Judged by Bibliophile’s standard. “ 

“The bracing winds of Autumn, the breezes of 
early Spring, and the invigorating days of Win¬ 
ter, equally fail to draw the recluse from his im¬ 
prisonment. The influences of moonlight evenings 
are also resisted, except on rare occasions, when 
a partially enlightened conscience or the remon¬ 
strance of friends impels him to an owlish, 
functore tramp of a few squares. That eyesight 
and health should remain after such a prolonged 
warfare against all the laws of nature, is certainly 
wonderful, and tends to prove how nearly the 
human frame can be converted into a machine. 
On Sundiiy, of course, the hermit emerges from 
his seclusion, and either as superintendent or 
teacher, allows himself no more rest on that day 
than during the remaining six. It must be ac¬ 
knowledged, however, that in spite of all efforts 
to listen attentively to the sermon, the minister 
does occasionally appear to be engaged in the 
announcement of editions of books; and it is for¬ 
tunate that the delusion never has been sufficiently 
strong to provoke an audible comment.” 

The first volume, exceeding one thousand 
royal octavo pages, vras pnblished in Decem¬ 
ber, 1858. Its notices extended from A to J 
inclusive; but the volume was subsequently 
made to include those under K and L also. The 
second volume, reaching to S inclusive, appeared 
in the spring of 1870; and the third, T to Z, in 
the year following. His only assistant was his 
wife, who copied the manuscript, covering 
about 20,000 foolscap pages, from his notes. * 

* Supplement to the revised edition of Chamhers’ Cyclopae¬ 
dia, in vol. X, p. ass, art., S. A. Allibone; J. B. Idppmcott & 
Co., 1872. 
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The entire work contains 3,140 don"ble column 
pages, and mentions the writings, in articles 
varying in length from a couple of lines to that 
of forty mine pages on Shakespeare, of about 
forty-seven thousand writers. It goes, at 
times, into the details of quite interesting mem¬ 
orabilia; blit its chief value consists in its ac¬ 
curate, and generally exhaustive, statement of 
the books prepared by each author, to which is 
added a comprehensive selection of critical 
judgments from those acknowledged as censors 
in literature. Considering the vast held herein 
sought to be gleaned, and the great lack of 
adequate apparatus, the instances of total, and 
even of partial, omissions, are surprisingly rare. 
The Indexes are the weak feature of the wmrk, 
and are of little use, as might be easily illus¬ 
trated. 

While busied with bis Dictionary^ Dr Alli- 
bone prepared some valuable Indexes: one, of 
396 columns, to Orations and Speeches of Ed¬ 
ward Ecerett, 1850-9, 3 vols.; another, of T6 
columns, to The Life and Letters of Washington 
Ircing^ 1861-4, 4 vols.; and also An AVphahet- 
ical Index to the Hem Testament^ prepared in 
spare moments on Sundays. 

Dr. Allibone has been secretary of the Amer¬ 
ican Sunday-School Union and editor of its 
publications, giving his mornings to its service, 
since 1867. His recent works comprise: the 
Union Bible Companion^ a compendium of 
Scriptural knowledge, 1871; The Eew Explana¬ 
tory Question-Baolc on the Harmony of the Gos- 
peU^ and On the Aets^ 1869; Poetical Quotations 
from Chaucer to Tennyson^ 8vo., 1873; and a 
companion volume of Prose Quotations^ in pre¬ 
paration. 

** GEORGE HENRY FEEBLE, 

A cAPTAor in the United States Navy, the son 
of Captain Enoch Preble, and the nephew of 
Commodore Edward Preble. — who distin¬ 
guished himself in 1803—4 by several bom¬ 
bardments of piratical Tripoli — was born at 
Portland, Maine, February 25, 1816. After a 
preparatory education in the public and pri¬ 
vate schools of that city, he entered the Latin 
and English High School, which he quitted to 
serve in the bookstore of Mr. Samuel Colman, at 
Portland. He was subsequently engaged with 
his father, for a short time, in the sale of West 
India goods, and then again with Mr. Colman 
in the publishing business, at Boston. At the 
age of nineteen he received an appointment as 
midshipman; and he graduated from the Naval 
School, then at the Naval Asylum, Philadel¬ 
phia, in 1841. During a subsequent service 
of thirty years as a naval ofBcer, he has cir¬ 
cumnavigated the globe and visited all its 
chief countries, as well as the islands of 
the^ Pacific and the Atlantic, with the frozen 
re^ons north and sonth. He was engaged in 
the Seminole war of 1841-2, as well as in the 
Mexican war, during the attacks on Alvarado, 
Tampico, Vera Cruz, etc. He -was transferred 
to the coast-survey, from 1847-51; and he did 
good service later in the destruction of piratical 
junks in the Chinese seas, in 1854-5. He was 
on active duty during the late war, and was 
present at numerous engagements, including the 


attack on Vicksburg in 1862, and the capture 
of New Orleans.*** 

Captain Preble has been a constant contribu¬ 
tor to newspapers and periodicals for many 
years, writing especially on descriptive, histori¬ 
cal, and statistical objects connected with bis 
professional life. His first article was composed 
in his fourteenth year, and appeared in the Ex¬ 
periment a small quarto printed in Portland, 
under the nom de plume of Elberp — his family 
name reversed. These communications are scat¬ 
tered through various volumes of the Portland 
Transcript Portland Adtertiser^ Boston Journal^ 
Army and jfary Journal, Commercial Bulletin,, 
New York Herald^ Bailouts Pictoilat Boston 
Transcript Philadelphia Saturday Courier,, 
Washington Army and Efary Chronicle,, United 
States Nautical Magazine,, the National Intelli¬ 
gencer,, etc. 

His literary pursuits have made Captain 
Preble a welcome member of various leading 
literary associations of the country. These in¬ 
clude the Portland Natural History Society; the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society, in 
which he has been for several years on the com¬ 
mittee of Papers and Essays; the Maine His¬ 
torical Society; the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin; the Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society of Philadelphia; and the Historical So¬ 
ciety of Pennsylvania. He has made numerous 
contributions to the" New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register since 1854, chiefly 
relating to the Prebles in America; Shipbuilding 
in New Hampshire and Massachusetts; and a 
Memoir of William Pitt Fessenden, reprinted 
with portrait, 1871 (8vo., pp. 24). 

Ills publications in book-form and pam¬ 
phlets, most of which were privately printed 
in small editions, comprise: The Chase of the 
Relel steamer of War Oreto,, Commander J. 
N, Maffitte^ 0. S, iV, into the Bay of Motile,, 
by the United States Steam Sloop Oneida,, Com¬ 
mander Geo, Henry Preble,, U. S. Navy,, Sept. 
4, 1862 (Cambridge, 1862, 8vo., pp. 60); The 
Preble Family in America,, 1636-1870: Genea¬ 
logical Sketch of the first three generations of 
Peebles in America,, with an account of Abra¬ 
ham Preble the Emigrant their common ancestor,, 
and of his grandson,, Brig. Gen. Jedidiah Preble^ 
and his descendants (Boston, 1868-70, pp. 340); 
The First Cruise of the United States Frigate 
Ess^^ with a short account of her Origin and 
subsequent Career until Captured by the British 
in 1814, and her ultimate fate (Salem, published 
by the Essex Institute, 1870; pp. 108); U. S, 
Vessels of War built at Portsmouth^ N. H.; Notes 
on Early Shipbuilding in Massachusetts ; Ships 
of War built in Massachusetts and Boston,, from 
the earliest times to the present; besides sailing 
directions and charts for the Yang-tsi-Kiang, 
and for Keebimg Harbor, in the island of For¬ 
mosa. The History of the American Flag,, a 
monograph of much interest and value, with an 
introductory history of flags and symbols, and 
some choice illustrations, was published in 1873. 
He has recently contributed' to the Boston 
Transcript a series of fifty articles on ‘‘Whales 
and Whaling,” which may appear in a volume. 


♦Hammersley’s Living Officers of the United States Navy, 
revised edition, 1870. Drake’s American Biography. 
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Captain Preble has ready for publication sev¬ 
eral volumes of manuscript. These include a 
History of the Seal and Arms of the United 
States* and of the States and Territories; Flot- 
som and Jotsam, a series of leaves from a naval 
officer's commonplace book; a Sketch of the 
Discovery and Progress of Steam NTavigation, 
arranged chronologically, complete to 1838; 
Kotes of the Exploits and Ac''ions of American 
Privateers; Statistics of the Personnelle of the 
Havy of the United States, from 1815 to 1871; 
and Longevity—a table of 765 persons who 
have reached the age of one hundred years, 
authenticated by notes. 

^=^EDMUNB FARWELL SLAFTER, 

An active member of the Kew England His¬ 
toric-Genealogical Society, and its correspond¬ 
ing secretary since 1866, was born in Nor¬ 
wich, Vermont, May 30, 1816. lie graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1840, studied divinity 
at the Theological Seminary at Andovei% and 
in 1844 was ordained to the Protestant Episco¬ 
pal ministry in Trinity Church, Boston. In 
the latter year he became rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Cambridge, and remained there till 
the autumn of 1846, when he removed to Rox- 
bury and was instituted rector of St. John’s 
Church (Jamaica Plain). Here he continued 
nearly eight years, till impaired health com¬ 
pelled him to retire from the duties of the 
pastorate. He then became assistant rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Boston, performing but nom¬ 
inal duties for several years. 

He was appointed an agent of the American 
Bible Society in 1857, to advocate its claims 
and promote its interests in the Episcopal 
Church, which duly he has fulfilled to the 
present time, conducting a very -wide cor¬ 
respondence. 

While in college, Mr. Slafter printed The 
Story of PocahotiUis^ the Indian Princess; and, 
while in the theological seminary, a Discourse 
on the Gatechism ^ the English Church. In 
1850 he published a Sermon on the occasion of 
the death of President Taylor; in 1858, a 
Critique on Sawyer''s Translation of the Hew 
Testament; in which he maintained that a re¬ 
vision is possible, but that a new translation 
cannot be successfully achieved; in 1863, a dis¬ 
course delivered at Norwich University on The 
Planting and Groxeth of the Protestant E'pi^co'pal 
Church in the United States ; in 1869, Memo¬ 
rial of John Slafter^ an octavo volume, contain¬ 
ing a genealogical account of eight generations 
of this family, with biographical sketches of the 
earlier members; in 1870, a discourse on the 
history and future work of the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society, delivered on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its incorporation; 
and, the same year, a History of the Vermont 
Coinage^ originally contributed to the Vermont 
Historical Society’s Collections. Mr. Slafter 
has also been a contributor to various period¬ 
icals. Clearness of thought, vigor of expression, 
and a mastery of the subject, characterize his 
writings. 

In 1873 he edited a volume in the series 
of the Prince Society, entitled: Sir Wil¬ 
liam Alexanderj and American Colonization. 
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Besides extensive annotations, Mr. Slafter con¬ 
tributes to this volume a Memoir of Sir ‘Wil¬ 
liam Alexander^ the frst Earl of Sterling^ giving 
an outline of the character and writings of this 
distinguished nobleman, especially elucidating 
his connection with American Colonization for 
a period of twenty years, from 1621 to 1641. 
This volume wdll be a standard work on this 
important but imperfectly known period of 
American history. 

DANIEL STEELE DURRIE, 

The librarian of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin since 1858, and a prominent anti¬ 
quarian scholar of that State, was born at Al¬ 
bany, New York, January 2,1819. He received 
his education at that city and at South Hadley, 
Massachusetts. In his twenty-fifth year he en¬ 
gaged in the business of bookseller and sta¬ 
tioner at Albany, and continued therein till his 
removal to the West in 1850, when he resumed 
and followed it at Madison, Wisconsin, from 
1852-57. He subsequently received the degree 
of A. M. from the Galesville University, Wis¬ 
consin. 

Mr. Durrie has held the ofiOlce of town super¬ 
intendent of schools at Roxbury, Dane County, 
Wisconsin. He has been a member of the Mad¬ 
ison hoard of education, and its secretary for 
one year, and also secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Madison. In 1871 he 
was secretary of the Dane County Bible Soci¬ 
ety. Besides various fugitive articles for maga¬ 
zines and newspapers, he is the author of a 
Genealogical History of the Steele Family., and 
of the Holt Family ; Bibliographia Genealogica 
Americana., or- Index to American Pedigrees; 
of an article on the “ Bibliography of the State 
of Wisconsin,” printed in Historical Maga- 
eine., July, 1869, and of a pamphlet on the 
Utility of the Study of Genealogy. 

** EUGENE ANTHONY VETROMILE, 

A DESCENDANT of a nohle patrician family of 
Naples, and an apostolic missionary of the Con¬ 
gregation de Propaganda Fide in Rome to the 
American Indians, was born in the city of Gal- 
lipolis, in the province of Lecce {terra d'' Otranto) 
—^Ihe ancient Salentina litora inlapygia^ Magna 
Grcecia .,—Eebruary 22, 1819. After an early 
training under private instructors, he graduated 
at the Seminary of Gallipolis, and finished his 
education as a Catholic priest in the George¬ 
town College, D. 0., where he received the de¬ 
gree of Doctor of Divinity. He has held the 
professorships of Belles Lettres in the College 
of Naples, of Natural Philosophy in the College 
of Nobles in Naples, as well as of Natural, 
Philosojdiy and Astronomy in the College of 
the Holy Cross, at Worcester, Massachusetts. 
His travels embrace every country of Europe 
except Russia, Norway, and Sweden, besides 
Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor. 

Dr. Vetromile has translated parts of various 
religious w'orks into several Indian dialects. 
These include a manual of prayer; AMamihe- 
wintuhangan (the prayer-song), an abridgment 
of the Gregorian Chant, with other hymns and 
songs; Wewessi Uhibian (Holy Bible), a com¬ 
pendium of the historical and doctrinal parts 
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of tlie OM and Kew Testaments, in the Penob¬ 
scot and Micmac languages, with a literal trans¬ 
lation into English, and 112 illustrations, 18G0; 
The AlnaMs^ and their Ilktary^ 1866; and 
Sande Awil:Mgan (Indian Almanac), each yean 
In 1871 he issued, in two volumes, TrateU in 
Europe^ Egypt, Arabia, Petrmi^ Palestine^ and 
Syria. He has ready for publication a diction¬ 
ary of the several dialects of the Ahnaki lan¬ 
guage, in three folio volumes, and treatises on 
theology, philosophy, etc.j in Latin. 

** AUGUSTE LEO DE COLAJSTGE. 

Dr. dr Colange was bom in the old French 
province of Auvergne, in 1819. The cadet of 
an ancient and honorable family, he early en¬ 
tered the College of St. Louis, Paris, where he 
graduated in 1837, and in the following year 
received his diploma of Bachelor of Sciences. 
In 1888, be also made his first public appearance 
in the field of literature as author of a poem 
entitle JToulmm et les ATbigeok, which gained 
for him the Eglantine prize of the Academie dee 
Jevx Fhyraux. 



Carrying into execution a long-cherished de¬ 
sign of acquir^ that practical knowledge of 
botany which is only attainable by the study of 
living nature, young Colange set out in 1889 on 
a tour of exploration among the Pyrenees, 
scaling their summits and inspecting their cliffs 
and crevasses, from the Atlantic to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, passing several months in this Alpine 
region, where he led the life of a mountaineer, 
sleeping at night in the huts of shepherds and 
cragsmen, and spending his days in researches 
mto the fiora of the country, and in taking ob¬ 
servations of Its meteorological phenomena. On 
his return home, he published the results of these 
studies from nature, in a series of papers con¬ 
tributed to the Journal dee Seiencee EdiMrelles ; 
and then commenced a course of legal studies 


I in Paris, becoming Licentiate of Law in 1843, 
and Doctor of Law and Licentiate of Sciences 
in the two years immediately following. 

M. do Colange subsequently married a lady 
of Toulouse and took up his residence in that 
city, "where the possession of a competent for¬ 
tune enabled him to relinquish his original in¬ 
tention of pursuing a career at the bar, and to 
devote bis -whole leisure and attention to those 
literary and scientific occupations w-hich were 
most congenial to his mind. In this period of 
scholarly ease he established the Journal de 
Droit Administratif, ,m conjunction with M. 
Batbie (now one of the leaders of the Legitimist 
party in the French National Assembly), and 
held its editorship until 1858. He also pub¬ 
lished contemporaneously, La Litt^rature en 
France an xvii. Sihcle, wrote the entire collec¬ 
tion of articles on the Fine Arts in the great 
Dictionnaire de la Conversation, and acted as 
one of the chief contributors to the pages of the 
E&due de Paris, and other literary publications 
of that day. 

Being fond of travel, and having besides a 
keen taste for and appreciation of arcbajology, 
as well as of the picturesque in whatever form 
it might appear, M. de Colange visited in suc¬ 
cession England, the Netherlands and Germany, 
and the whole of Switzerland, Italy, and Spain, 
often making halts of long duration at places 
where natural scenery or rich antiquities 
charmed him, or where fine libraries and mu¬ 
seums attra(rted his spirit of inquiry and investi¬ 
gation. The year 1858 found his course of 
I foreign travel extended to Canada, the American 
: Union, and the West Indies. In the United 
States, pleased alike with both the country and 
the people, he made quite*a lengthened stay, 
returning to France only a short time before the 
breaking out of the Civil War, in 1861. 

Resuming his literary functions after his 
arrival home, M. de Colange embodied much of 
the observation and experience he had acquired 
of men and things during his absence abroad, in 
the form of articles contributed to the leading 
Parisian reviews and newspapers; and, having 
directed his attention to the consideration of 
fiscal and financial questions, he originated and 
elaborated the banking system on winch was 
afterward founded the institution known as the 
Credit Fonder. He is also said to have scat¬ 
tered about, and carelessly enough, other new 
and not less valuable ideas, which were destined 
to subsequently firactify in hands more practical 
and potential thau were his own. 

After losing the^bnlk of his fortune in disas¬ 
trous stock speculations entered into at the time 
of the Italian War of 1859, M. de Colange asso¬ 
ciated himself with the editorial management of 
the^ Eneyclophdie Universelle, and so remained 
until, being called by friends whose regard he 
had gained during his residence in the United 
States, he was induced to return to that 
country. Taking up his abode in Philadelphia 
and New York city for respective periods, he 
devoted several busy years to the chief editor¬ 
ship of The Popular Encyclopedia,^ a work which 
achieved a high and well-deserved success, and 


English Language, Science, Literature, and Art. By L. Co¬ 
lange, LL. n. In two volumes, new and revised edition Phila¬ 
delphia: Baker, Davis & Co., 1876; pp. 257U. 
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which was followed by The Katiorml Encyclope¬ 
dia^ a pablication on a smaller scale than the 
former, though little less meritorious. Dr. de 
Colange has been since engaged in the prepa¬ 
ration of the revised editions of his books, which 
their increasing popularity has called forth, and 
in the editorship of the Picturesque Worlds and 
other extensive publications. 

^*FREDEBIG HUDSON, 

The late managing editor of the Kew York 
Herald^ and author of the Ehtory of Journalism^ 
was bom in the town of Quincy, Norfolk 
county, Massachusetts, in 1819. He received 
such an education as was then accessible at 
Concord, to which town his parents removed 
in his childhood. In 1836, at the age of sixteen, 
he went to New York to seek his fortune; and 
after declining to engage in business with his 
brothers in that city, he entered the oliice of 
The Herald^ then recently established. Active, 
energetic, and ambitious, he quickly developed 
his rare administrative abilities under the mag¬ 
netic influence of the late James Goi-don Bennett, 
who was the most enterpi-ising and sucee^ful 
journalist of America—the land of newspapers. 

Mr. Hudson continued as an attacM of The 
Herald^ gradually rising to the responsible and 
flnal position of managing editor, under Mr. 
Bennett — and at times without Mr. Bennett 
—for thirty years. In 1866, warned by the 
failure of his health under the keen mental ac¬ 
tivity and constant excitements of journalism, 
combined with the arduous duties that devolved 
on him by day and night, he retired from the 
establishment. He has since lived a placid and 
domestic life in the intellectual town of Con¬ 
cord, where he had married his wife years be¬ 
fore. His family, his garden, the cultured 
society for which Concord is peculiarly distin¬ 
guished, and his record of Jowmalism in the 
United States^ from 1690 to 1873, which has 
recently appeared, have since occupied his atten¬ 
tion, An access for many years to nearly all 
the newspapers of the world, w’hich enabled him 
to accumulate a vast amount of material, an in¬ 
tense affection for the profession of his life, and 
a picturesque, glowing style, make his work not 
only an accurate compendium of a vast deal of 
historic data elsewhere inaccessible, but also a 
vivid portraiture of the growth of the “fourth 
estate.” It is understood that he has yet in his 
possession much interesting and valuable data 
on the same subject, which, it is hoped, will be 
preserved in a durable form by the issue of a 
second volume. 

D. YOUMANS. 

Edwaed LrviNOSTON Yotimans, a leading and 
popular writer on scientific themes, and the 
editor of the Popular Science Monthly^ was born 
at Coeymans, Albany county, New York, June 
3, 1821. His parents removed soon after to 
Saratoga, where bis boyhood and youth were 
spent. He went to a country common school, 
and developed an early passion for reading, 
being especially fond of books of science. At 1 
the age of thirteen, he contracted a virulent dis¬ 


ease of the eyes, which interrupted his studies. 
He had now to meet great embarrassments in 
continuing his favorite pursuits. His sister read 
for him, and assisted him in his chemical experi¬ 
ments, while he contrived to write by the aid 
of a pocket machine of liis own invention. 
Four years later, an attendance of a few weeks 
at a neighboring academy cost him the remnant 
of his eyesight. In 1840 he visited New York 
city in a state of total blindness, in search of 
medical relief. Though his case was pronounced 
hopeless by several oculists, he was enabled, by 
the skilful and persevering attention of Dr. S. 
M. Elliott, after a long and painful struggle, to 
recover his vision sufficiently to read and write. 

At that time, he marked out for himself the 
course of life he has since steadily pursued. 



largely influenced thereto hy the writings of 
Prof. Liebig. Aware that it would be impossi¬ 
ble for him, with his imperfect sight, to gratify 
his desire of making original researches, he de¬ 
voted himself to the duty of promoting popular 
scientific education, and of adapting the results 
of science to the needs of the people. The ob¬ 
stacles in that path were many, but they were 
successively surmounted by his ardor and close 
application. Substantial honors attest the value 
of his services. The honorary degree of A. M. 
was conferred on him by Hamilton College, and 
that of M. D. by the TTniversity of Vermont, 
while Antioch College, in Ohio*, appointed him 
professor of chemistry in 1866. Invitations to 
professorships followed from other collegiate 
institutions, but his defects of sight led to their 
decimation. This affection, however, has not 
interfered with his lecturing extensively in the 
chief cities of the Union. 

Dr. Yonmans’ first publications were de¬ 
voted to expositions of Chemistry in a popular 
form. In 18ol, he printed a Chemical Chart 
of Colored Diagrams, five feet by six, which was 
revised and enlarged five years later. A Class- 
Booh of Chemistry, 1852, after passing through 
more than fifty editions, was re-written in 1863. 
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These were followed by: Alcohol and the Consti¬ 
tution of Man^ 18a3; Chemical Alices; The 
Chemistry of Familiar Objects^ 1855; and The 
Mand^JBooh of Household Science: a Popular 
A-ccount of Heat^ Lights Air, Aliment, and 
Cleansing, in their Scientific Principles and do¬ 
mestic Applkations, 1857- 

In 1854, he introduced and popularized in 
America the generalizations of the chief scien¬ 
tific scholars of England, by the reprint of The 
Correlation and Conservation of Forces: a Series 
of Fxpositions by Prof. Grote, Prof Helmholtz, 
Hr. Mayer, Hr. Faraday, Prof Lubig, and Hr. 
Carpenter; with an Introduction and Hrief 
Biographical Ffotices of the Chief Promoters of 
the Hew Views. Two years later he visited 
England, and delivered an able lecture before 
the London College of Preceptors, October p, 
1866, entitled: OUervations on the Scientific 
Study of Human Mature. This was reprinted 
by him in 1867, with a series of suggestive and 
profound papers by Professors Tyndall, Huxley, 
Faraday, Whewell, Liebig, etc., in a volume: 
The Culture Hemanded by Modem Life; a Series 
of Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of 
Scientific J^ucation ; Edited, with an Introduc¬ 
tion on Mental Hiscipline mtd Education. By 
bis care, an American edition of the profound 
philosophical works of Herbert Spencer was 
prepared, in a form more complete than the 
English. 

Dr, Yonmans paid another visit to Europe in 
1871, to arrange with eminent authors of Eng¬ 
land, France, and Germany for the preparation 
of a series of books to be issued in those coun¬ 
tries and the United States, under the title of 
the International Scientific ^ries. His applica¬ 
tion was successful. A committee of eminent 
gentlemen in London, and in Paris, and another 
in Leipsic, were formed to decide on the books, 
while each author is to receive a copyright from 
aU the publishers. After his return the Pojm- 
lar Science Monthly was established, under his 
editorship, in May, 1872, and has already been 
accepted as a standard periodical. 

YTiixiam Jay YoirMAifs,^ a brother of Dr. E. 
L. Youmans, was bom at Saratoga, Hew York, 
in 1838. He graduated at the medical depart¬ 
ment of the Hew York University, studied ento¬ 
mology under Dr. Fitch, and Biology with Prof. 
Huxley of London. With the latter he is the 
joint author of The Elements of Physiology and 
Hygiene; a Text-Booh for Educational Institu¬ 
tions, 1868. 

Miss Eliza A. Youmaxs, the sister of the pre¬ 
ceding, is the author of several original educa¬ 
tional works on Botany. The First Booh of 
Botany, designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Children, was issued in 1870. It was 
followed three years later by The Second Booh 
of Botany, a continuation of the same plan, and 
by a series of attractive Botanical Charts. Her 
plan is to make Botany a fourth fundamental 
branch of study in all primary schools, as a 
means of the systematic training of the observing 
powers. She aims to organize and give 
methodic shape to object-studies, by making the 
examination, analysis, and comparison of plants 
the constant and indispensable work, the books 
and charts merely guiding to this end. 


JAMES HAMMOKD TRITMBUEE, 

A SCHOLAR of note in historical and philological 
subjects, and a descendant in the' seventh gen¬ 
eration ft’om John and Elizabeth Trumbal, who 
emigrated from Horthnmbeiland to Hew Eng¬ 
land about 1636, was born at Stonington, Con¬ 
necticut, December 20, 1821. He entered Yale 
College in 1838, but was prevented by ill health 
from graduating with his class. In 1850 he re¬ 
ceived an lionorary degree of A. M., and that 
of LL. D. in 1871. He wms Secretary of the 
State of Connecticut, by annual re-election, 
from 1861-5, having previously been General 
Kegistrar and State Librarian, 1854-5, also one 
of the committee to compile and prepare the 
Revised Statues of the State, and Assistant 
Secretary of State, 1858-61- 

Dr. Trumbull has held the presidency of the 
Connecticut Historical Society since 1863, hav¬ 
ing been an active member from 1847.^ He has 
also been a trustee of the Watkinson Library of 
Reference, and its superintendent since 1863; 
a director and the secretary of the Wadsworth 
Athenneum, Hartford, since 1864; one of the 
original members of the American Philolo^cal 
Association, and on its executive committee 
since 1869; a member of the American Ori¬ 
ental Society, the Connecticut Aeademy^ of 
Arts and Sciences, the American Ethnological 
Society; a corresponding member of the Hew 
York, Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, Wiscon¬ 
sin, Long Island, Buffalo, and other Historical 
Societies, etc. 

His publications comprise: The Colonial 
Records of Connecticut, edited, with notes and 
appendices, 1636-89, (3 vols., 8vo., 1850-9); 
Historical Notes on some Provisions of the Con¬ 
necticut Statutes, a series of twelve papers con¬ 
tributed to the Hartford Evening Press, October 
1860 to March 1861; The defence of Stonington, 
Connecticut, against a, British Squadron, Au¬ 
gust, 1814 (privately printed, Hartford, 1864); 
Roger Williams’ Key into the Language^ of 
America, edited, with introduction and copious 
notes, for the first volume of the Harragansett 
Club Publications” (Providence, E. L, 1866); 
Thomas Lechford’s Plain Healing, or Newes 
from New England, 1642, edited, with introduc¬ 
tion and notes, for Wiggin and Liint’s “Library 
of Hew England History,” vol. iv. (Boston, 
1867); The Origin of MFingal, reprinted from 
the Historical Magazine for January, 1868; Tlw 
Composition of Indian Geographical Names, 
illustrated from the AlgonMn Languages,"^ ; 
On the Best Method of studying the American 
Languages, 1871; On Some Mistaicen Notions of 
the Algonhin Grammar,\ etc., 1871. 

Among various contributions to the proce^- 
ings of societies, to periodicals, and the daily 
press, may be" specified papers on the meaning 
of the name “Massachusetts,” in the Proceed¬ 
ings of the American Antiquarian Society, Oc¬ 
tober, 1867; on “Shawmut,” the supposed 
Indian name of Boston, in the Proceedings of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, Decem¬ 
ber, 1866 (pp. 376-9); Letter to Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop, establishing the authorship of 
the English translation of the Marquis de Chas- 

* Also, Coruectieut Historical Society’s Collections, yol. ii. 

t Also, ilmericaa Philological Sociciv’s Transactioxii^ 
1860-70. 
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telliix's Voyages dam VAmhriq%ie^ in tbe Pro- ] 
ceetlings of the Massachusetts Historical So- ] 
eiety, April, 1869; "'On some alleged speci¬ 
mens of Indian Onomatopoeia,'’ in Transactions 
of the Connecticut Academy, (v^ol. ii. pp. I'r'T- 
85;)'"Indian i^ames in Vii*ginia,” in the his¬ 
torical Magazine. January, 1870 (pp. 47-8); and 
“ On the Algonkin name of Manitou, ” in OU 
and JSew^ February, 1870. 

** SAMUEL GREENE ARNOLD, i 

A LEADING politician and histonan of Rhode 
Island, and president of the Historical Society ; 
of that State, is closely related to several Rev¬ 
olutionary heroes. His grandmother was a 
cousin to Gen. Nathaniel Greene, and was 
brought up with him in childhood at the house 
of her fatiier, Governor "William Greene. His 
grandfather was a cousin of Jonathan Arnold, 
who wrote " the Jirst declaration of indepen¬ 
dence, constituting Rhode Island by two months 
the oldest independent State in America,” and 
which was passed by the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island on May 4, 1776. He was bom 
at Providence, April 12, 1^21, in the house, an¬ 
ciently an inn, wherein the plot wms laid for 
the capture of the royal armed schooner Gaspee, 
which led to the shedding of the first British 
blood in the Revolution, June 9, 1772. 

Mr. Arnold is a graduate of Brown Univer¬ 
sity, of the class of 1841, and of the Dane Law 
School at Cambridge four years later, being a 
member of the last class that received its de¬ 
gree from the hands of Judge Story. He was 
admitted to the Rhode Island bar in 1845. 
He has travelled, at various times, in all parts 
of the world. In 1838-9 he visited Europe and 
Asia, taking a year out of his college coui-se on 
account of his health, and going back one class 
in consequence. He visited Europe on com¬ 
mercial business in 1842, being then connected, 
for nearly tw’o years, with an American import¬ 
ing house, and again in 1869-70, besides spend¬ 
ing nearly four years, 1845-8, in a tour over 
the world, giving the last twelve months to 
South x\meriea. In 1852 he declined a nomi¬ 
nation as Governor of Rhode Island on account 
of his youth, and was then elected Lieutenant 
Governor, being the only one chosen on the 
Whig ticket. The following year he was re¬ 
elected, and also chosen U. S. Senator. He w'as 
a delegate to the Peace Convention in 1861, and 
Lieutenant-Governor again in 1861-2. At the 
outbreak of the late war, he took command of the 
artillery of his State, and conveyed to Wash¬ 
ington the first battery of rifled cannon ever in 
the national service. He served an unexpired 
term in the U. S. Senate, from August 1862 to 
March 1863, and then retired from public life, de¬ 
voting himself mainly to commercial pursuits. 

His writings, beside several articles contrib¬ 
uted to the North American M&ciew and the 
Christian Be'ciew from 1845-51, * include the 
Anniversary Address "before the American Insti¬ 
tute^ October, 1850; Spirit of Rhode Island 
history., an address before the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, January, 1853, and another 
in June, 1869, Greene., Staples, Parsons, ou three 
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; eminent members of the Society w'ho died in 
1868, both of wdiich were published by the 
Society; and the history of the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, 1636-1790, 
2vols., 8 VO., 1859-60. 

** RICHARD GRANT WHITE 

Twenty years ago had attained a reputation 
that entitled him to’ recognition in a Cyclo¬ 
paedia of American Literature, a reputation 
which he has since largely increased by Ms 
versatile writings; but, at his own special re¬ 
quest, his name has until recently been omitted 
from this and aU similar publications. 



Mr. Grant "White,' as he is usually called, was 
bom in the city of New York, May 22, 1822- 
His grandfather, the Rev. Calvin White, was 
an Episcopal clergyman and a loyalist during 
the Revolution. The family is honorably known 
in the annals of New England, Mr. Grant White 
being the eighth in descent from John White, 
one of the founders of Cambridge and after¬ 
wards of Hartford, and his forefathers having 
sat for a hund.red conseentive years in the 
General Courts of Massachusetts and Connecti¬ 
cut. His father, a merchant in New York, in¬ 
tended him for the church, to which calling, 
however, he showed an aversion before leaving 
college. He graduated at the University of 
New York in 1839; then studied medicine (al¬ 
though with no intention of practicing), and 
finally studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in 184a5. 

He had passed through his school and his 
collegiate years with a marked and unusual 
aversion to literary composition and rhetorical 
studies; but soon afterwards his powers devel¬ 
oped themselves suddenly and strongly. When 
he was twenty-one years of age, he wrote the 
celebrated Washington sonnet, which, having 
got into print anonymously, was frequently 
quoted as Wordsworth’s. The qtestion as to 


* Fwfe, Poole’s Index to Peri 4 >dical Literatare. 
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its anthorsbip having been started in the Even¬ 
ing Pmt some years afterward, it was attrib¬ 
uted by Mr. Bryant to Landor, when Mr. Grant 
White, who was then in Boston, wrote to the 
Font and claims its authorship.* His literary 
tendencies soon drew him away from the bar, 
and he became a contributor to the Isew York 
Courier and Enquirer, although without any 
avowed connection with the paper. His fond¬ 
ness for music, of which be had been from boy¬ 
hood a loving student, led him to write a series 
of musical criticisms, which were so brilliant 
in style and so full of knowledge that they 
attracted attention, abroad as well as at home. 
But with a love of concealing his personality 
which seems never to have deserted him, he 
did not own these writings. He ere long was 
suspected to be their author, however, and was 
known for some time by the sobriquet of the 

private gentleman of the CourierF He had 
now given himself up to the study of literature 
and art, and his criticisms on music, painting, 
and the drama, commanded such constant and 
admiring attention from the public that they 
made a literary reputation of themselves. A 
part of these pages made up his first volume, a 
Biographiml and Critical JSand-Eoolc of Chrk- 
tian Art, 1853. 

Upon the publication of the now notorious 
Collier folio manuscript emendations of Shake¬ 
speare, which at first captivated the world, 

‘ there appeared in Futnam's Magajzine\ a series 
of articles directed against the worth and even 
the asserted antiquity of the emendations. The 
acumen, learning, and spirited style of these arti¬ 
cles compelled general admiration, if not assent. 
Anonymous at first, they were ere long owned 
by Mr. Grant White, and were embodied with 
other matter of the same kind in his Sha'kespeare's 
Scholar^l published in 18o4. The strength and 
subtlety of criticism, and the research evinced 
in this,volume, gave him immediately, both in 
Europe and America, a place in the front rank 
of English critics axiKl scholars, a position which 
was Afterward confirmed by his critical edition 
of Shakespeare’ sWorks with Essays and Motes,§ 
upon which he was engaged seven years, 
i Meantime he published a volume upon National 
Mymns^l which was elicited by the appointment 
of a committee, of which he was one, in the 
first year of the civil war, to obtain a Mational 
Hymn for the people of the United States. Soon 
afterward he published anonymously a humor¬ 
ous satire entitled The New Gospel of Feace^ 
which was the first of a series under the same 
title, which produced such an effect, and had 
such an enormons sale, that they became one of 
the moral forces of the time, and were reprinted 


* New York Erening Post, January 18,1852. ^ 
f October and November, 1853. 

t Shakespeare’s Scholar: being Historical and Critical 
Studies of bis Text, Characters, and Commeutators j with an 
Examination of Mr. Collier’s Polio of 1623; pp. 504. 1854. 

\ Plays and Poems: The Flays Edited from the Polio of 
MDCXXIII, with Various Readings from all the Editions and 
all the Commentator, Notes, Introductory Remarks, a His¬ 
torical Sketch of the Text, an Account of the Rise and Pro¬ 
gress of the English Drama, a Memoir of the Poet, and an 
Jtoay uiK>n his Geniw. 12 vols., 1857-65. 

j National Hymns; How they are Written, and How they . 
are Not Written; a Lyrical and National Study for the 
Times; October, 1861. 

fNew Gospel of Peace; According to St. Bex^'amin. In 
four books, 1863-6. 


in England. Discussion was rife as to their 
authorship; but so unlike were they to Mr. 
Grant White's previous writings, that for a 
long time he w’as not suspected; and to this 
day he has never owned them even in tlieir col¬ 
lected form, although it is now well known that 
he was their author. 

During the wmr he also wrote a series of let¬ 
ters in the columns of the London Spectator, 
under the signature “A Yankee,” wririch con¬ 
tinued through four years. The calm boldness 
of these letters, their mastery of their subject, 
and their purity of style, gave them great influ¬ 
ence in England, where it wms confessed that 
they did much to restrain the British govern¬ 
ment from interfering in our affairs,* and caused 
Mr. Grant Duff, M. P., one of the most distin¬ 
guished political writers of Great Britain, to 
say in one of Ins recent -works, that without 
reading the “Yankee Letters” it was impossi¬ 
ble to understand the politics of this country. 
Again the author kept his owm counsel, and it 
■was nearly two years before the autliorship, 
which he has since avowed, -was inferred in 
literary circles. 

His last work, Words and tlieir Uses,\ a 
desultory study of the English language, enters 
upon a field for which his previous literary 
labor, particularly his Shakespeare, fully pre¬ 
pared him, and has had a marked success, 
although some of his views have been opposed 
by some philological writers. 

Among his other works are, his volume upon 
the Life and Genius of Shahespeare^X his Essay 
upon the Authorship of the Three Farts of 
Henry YL, 1859, of which Mr. J. R. Lowell 
has said that it settles that disputed point as 
far as it. can be settled by criticism; and a 
volume of Foetry, Lyrical, Narratvce, and Sa¬ 
tirical, of the Civil War; selected and edited, 
1866. 

Mr. White’s style is remarkable for purity 
and clearness, for its union of breadth of vie-w 
and subtlety in criticism, and for the apparently 
unconscious ease with which it enlivens the 
gravest and dryest subjects with vivacity and 
humor. • A man of society, he is yet reserved 
in manner, and studiously avoids personal ap¬ 
pearance before the public. 

WASHINGTON : PATER PATRIJE. 

High over all whom might or mind made great, 
Yielding the conqueror’s crown to harder hearts, 
Exalted not by politicians’ arts, 

Yet with a will to meet and master Fate, 

And skill to rule a young, divided state. 

Greater by what was not than what was done, 
Alone on History’s height stands Washington; 
And teeming Time shall not bring forth his mate. 
For only he, of men, on Earth was sent 
In all the might of mind’s integrity ; 

Ne^er as in him truth, strength, and wisdom blent: 

And that his glory might eternal be, 

A boundless country is his monument, 

A mighty nation his posterity. 


* See, also, artfcfe on Mr, White’s patriotic sei*vices, by 
Mr. E. P. Whipple, in the Boston Evening Transcript, August 
28,1865- 

t Words and Their Uses, Past and Present, 1870, a series of 
articles contributed to the Galaxy; revised edition, 1872. 

^Memoirs of the Life of 'William Shakespeare, with an 
Essay towards the Expression of his Genius, and an Account 
of the Rise and Progress of the English Drama to the Time of 
Shakespeare, pp. 425. 1865. 
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GOT> SATE THE KING/" AND THE "MARSEILLAISE”— 
FROM NATIONAL HYMNS. 

How widely do the histories of these two hymns 
differ, and how characteristic is their difference 
of the two people who have adopted them! The 
British hymn, like the British constitution, the 
product of no man and of no time; the origin of 
its several parts various and uncertain, or seen 
darkly through the obscurity of the past; its ele¬ 
ments the product of different peoples; broached 
at first in secret, and when brought to light, 
frowned down as treasonable, heretical, damna¬ 
ble; but at length openly avowed, and gradually 
growing into favor; modifiied, curtailed, added 
to in important points by various hands, yet re¬ 
maining vitally untouched; at last accepted be¬ 
cause it is no longer prudent to refuse to yield it 
place; and finally insisted upon as the time-hon¬ 
ored palladium of British liberty. The Marseil¬ 
laise, written to order, and in one night, to meet 
a sudden, imperative demand; struck out at the 
white h.eat of unconscious inspiration, perfect in 
• all its parts, totus, teres^ atque rotundm; and in six 
months adopted by the people, the army, and the 
legislature of the whole nation. The air of the 
one, simple, solid, vigorous, dignified, grand, the 
music of common sense and fixed determination; 
the words, though poor enough, mingling trust, 
and prayer, and self-confidence, and respect for 
whoever is above us, and a readiness to fight 
stoutly when God and the law are on our side: 
the other a war cry, a summons to instant battle, 
warning, appealing, denouncing, fiercely threat¬ 
ening the vengeance of the Furies; having no 
inspiration but glory, and invoking no god but 
liberty; beginning in deliberate enthusiasm, and 
ending in conscious frenzy. 

How different the service too, .to which the two 
songs have been put! The one used always to 
sustain, to build up, to perpetuate, to express 
loyalty and faithful endurance; a song of peace 
and plethoric festivity. The other, the signal of 
destruction, the warning note of revolution; the 
song that rises from the field where the plough¬ 
share turns up petrified abuses to the light of 
heaven and vengeance stalks between the stilts; 
the howl of famished men, and the shriek of 
nursing mothers whose breasts are dry. The one 
at best a tonic, but mostly sedative in its opera¬ 
tion, and harmless at any time: the other from 
the beginning a stimulant, and to be used on 
great occasions only, and for great objects. The 
Girondists sang the first four lines of it, as— 
except one w’ho fell before his judges, struck 
through the heart with his own dagger—they 
turned away from the bloody tribunal which had 
condemned them to death in the name of the liberty 
they had done so much to gain. At the battle of 
Jemappes, at the most perilous hour of that long 
doubtful day, Dumouriez, finding his right wing 
almost without oflScers, and giving way before 
the fire of the Austrian infantry and a threatened 
charge of the huzzars, put himself at the head of 
his battalions and began to sing the Marseillaise 
hymn, then not many months old; the soldiers 
joined in the song, their courage rallied, they 
charged and carried all before them. And in Au¬ 
gust of the next year at the fete of the inaugura¬ 
tion of the constitution (always afSteand an inau¬ 
guration !) when the convention and the delegates 
from the primary assemblies, including eighty-six 
doyens —which seems to be French for the oldest 
inhabitant—to represent the eighty-six depart¬ 
ments, assembled with a throng of “ citizens gene¬ 


rally” in the Place de la Bastille at four o’clock in the 
morning around a great fountain, called the Foun¬ 
tain of the llegeneration, as soon as the first beams 
of the sun appeared, they saluted him by singing 
stanzas to the air of the Marseillaise; and then the 
President took a cup, poured out before the sun the 
waters of regeneration, and drank thereof himself, 
and passed the cup to the oldest inhabitants, and 
they also drank thereof, in their parochial ca¬ 
pacity. These ways are not the ways of our race. 
Indeed, even if Sir John Cope had begun to sing 
"God Save the King” at Freston-pans, or Gene¬ 
ral Hawley had in like manner lifted up his voice 
at Falkirk, or General McDowell had favored the 
army with the " Star-Spangled Banner” at Man¬ 
assas (always supposing it to be within the com¬ 
pass of his voice), I doubt much whether they 
would have produced ajiy change in the fortunes 
of these battles ; nay, I fear they would have been 
greeted only with unseemly merriment- Sir John 
Cope’s regulars would still have "fled in the 
utmost confusion at the first onset;” General 
Hawley’s veterans would have been " broke by 
the first volley” and "turned their backs and 
fled in the utmost consternation;” and General 
McDowell’s raw volunteers, after fighting three 
hours and a half against an entrenched enemy in 
superior force, and driving him two miles be¬ 
fore them, would still have been seized with a 
sudden panic and retreated in disgraceful dis¬ 
order to Washington, leaving their enemy so crip¬ 
pled that he could not, even if he dared, pursue 
them. 

But differing thus entirely in spirit and origin, 
these celebrated songs have one historical point 
in common, which is interesting in itself, and full 
of significance to such folk as say, Go to, let us 
make a national hymn:—they have both been 
perverted from their original purpose. The Brit¬ 
ish hymn, made up, as we have seen, of an air 
from France, and words from Jacobite Scotland, 
into a song praying for the scattering, the con¬ 
founding, the frustrating, and the general damna¬ 
tion of the reigning family, with its words altered 
by this man and the other, and its melody doc¬ 
tored by this musician and its harmony by the 
other, has come to be the recognized formal ex¬ 
pression of loyalty to the very house for whose 
overthrow it first petitioned. And as to the Mai> 
seillaise, the purpose of its author is sadly told 
in his sad fate. Soon proscribed as a royalist, he 
fled from France, and took refuge in the Alps. 
But the echoes of the chord that he so un¬ 
wittingly had struck pursued him even to the 
mountain tops of Switzerland. " What,” said he 
to a peasant guide in the upper fastnesses of the 
border range, “is this song that I hear— Allans, 
enfans de la patrief ” " That ? That is the Mar¬ 

seillaise.” And thus, suffering from the excesses 
that he had innocently stimulated, he first learned 
the name which his countrymen had given to the 
song that he had written. 

But from the purpose built into its very struc¬ 
ture and breathing in its every word, the Marseil¬ 
laise cannot be perverted. It is a war song, and 
is only suited to the periods when the liberties of 
the nation are threatened. Therefore, other na¬ 
tional airs are performed on ordinary occasions. 

Fartantpour la Syria,'" attributed to Queen Hor- 
tense, is, with no special propjriety, the recog¬ 
nized French air at present. "God Save the 
King” has the advantage of being suited to all 
times and seasons; so while there is a king in 
Great Britain" no other song will take its place. 
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And this will be a Tery long time ; much longer 
than many people think. For not only is John 
Bull, as 1 heard a distinguished British states¬ 
man say, “a lord-loving animal;” he is a king- 
worshipping creature also. He may devote his 
own soul to perdition, but he devoutly prays for 
the queen and all the royal family. He delights 
in the very epithet royal, and unless some of his 
heartiness is bred out of him, utters it with unc¬ 
tuous relish. He rises in his own respect by 
dealing with the grocer to her Majesty; and his 
eye beams complacently upon the crown stamped 
on his pickle jar. Kingship will never be driven 
out from that land; it will be solicitously retained 
while it is gradually robbed of even the sem¬ 
blance of prerogative, until at length there will 
be somebody called a king there who has less 
power than a constable. And when at last the 
shadow of royalty has become so faint that even 
British eyes can see nothing on the throne but 
velvet and vacuity, and nothing in the crown but 
emptiness, when the game of monarchy is played 
out, and ‘‘God Save the King” cannot be sung 
because there is no king to save, be sure that a 
new national hymn will not be written. The old 
air will be preserved ; the words will be altered 
as little as possible, and perverted as much as 
possible, so that Britons, though they no longer 
express their “respect for their monarch,” can 
yet give utterance to their “national pride,” as 
nearly as may be in the good old way. 

** SHAKESPEARE'S CREATIVE GEHIUS.* 

Shakespeare thus used the skeletons of former 
life that had drifted down to him upon the stream 
of time and were cast at his feet, a heap of mere 
dead matter. But he clothed them with fiesh and 
blood, and breathed life into their nostrils; and 
they lived and moved with a life that was individ¬ 
ual and self-existent after he had once thrown it 
off from his own exuberant intellectual vitality. 
Be made his plays no galleries of portraits of his 
contemporaries, carefully seeking models through 
the social scale, from king to beggar. His teeming 
brain bred lowlier beggars and kinglier kings than 
all Europe could have furnished as subjects for his 
portraiture. He found in his own consciousness 
ideals, the like of which for beauty or deformity 
neither he nor any other man had ever looked 
upon. In bis heart were the motives, the pas¬ 
sions, of all humanity; in his mind, the capability, 
if not the actuality, of all .human thought. Na¬ 
ture, in fornaing him alone of all the poets, had 
laid that touch upon his soul w’hich made it akin 
with the whole world, and which enabled him to 
live at will throughout ail time, among all peo¬ 
ples. Capable thus, in his complete and sym¬ 
metrical nature, of feeling with and thinking for 
all mankind, he found in an isolated and momen¬ 
tary phase of his own existence the law which 
governed the life of those to whom that single 
phase w%s their whole sphere. From the germ 
within himself he produced the perfect individ¬ 
ual, as it had been or might have been developed. 
The eternal laws of human life were his servants 
hy his heaven-bestowed prerogative, and he was 
yet their instrument. Conformed to them because 
instinct with them, obedient to. yet swaying them, 
he used their subtle and unerring powers to work 
out from seemingly trivial and independent truths 
the vast,problems of humanity; and standing ever 

* From Life and Genius of Shakespeare*, 1S65, pp. 288-90. 


within the limits of his own experience, he read 
an<l reproduced the inner life of those on the lofti¬ 
est heights or in the lowest depths ot being, with 
the certainty of the physiologist who from the 
study of his own organization recreates the mon¬ 
sters of the ante-human world, or of the astrono¬ 
mer who, not moving from his narrow study, an¬ 
nounced the place, form, movement, and condition 
of a planet then hid from earthly eyes in the 
abyss of space. 

Shake.^speare thus suffered not even a temporary 
absorption of his personages; be lost not the least 
consciousness of selfhood, or the creator’s power 
over the clay that he was moulding. He was 
at no time a murderer at heart because he drew 
Macbeth, or mad because be made King Lear. 
We see that, although he thinks with the brain 
and feels with the soul of each of his personages 
by turns, he has the power of deliberate intro¬ 
spection during this strange metempsychosis, and 
of standing outside of his transmuted self, and 
regarding these forms which his mind takes on 
as we do; in a word, of being at the same time 
actor and spectator. 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

A PROLIFIC and suggestive writer, and the editor 
of the Old and New of Boston, was born in that 
city, April 3, 1822. He is the son of Nathan 
Hale, LL.D., and of Sarah Preston Hale, a sister 
of Edward Everett. His father, a nephew of 
the Captain Nathan Hale executed in New York 
as a spy hy Sir William Howe in 1776, became 
the proprietor of the Boston Daily Advertiser 
in 1814. It was the fii'st daily in New England, 
and for many years the only one, and established 
the principle of editorial responsibility distinct 
from that of individual contributors. Its influ¬ 
ence was great.”* He was a public-spirited 
citizen, and notably active in establishing a sys¬ 
tem of railroads in Massachusetts. In 1825 he 
prepared a map of New England, a standard 
authority, and three years later a work on the 
policy of a protective tariff. He was a member 
of the club th«nt established the North American 
Review and the Christian Examiner. He died 
at Brookline, Mass., February 9, 1863, in Ms 
seventy-ninth year. 

Edward Everett Hale was graduated at Har¬ 
vard College in 1839. He was pastor of the 
Chui*ch of the Unity, at Worcester, Massachu¬ 
setts, from 1846 to 1856; and of the South Con¬ 
gregational Church, Boston, since that time. 
He is an active member of the American Anti¬ 
quarian Society, and has contributed many 
papers to its publications, as well as to the 
Christian Examiner^ and other leading periodi¬ 
cals. The American edition of Lingard’s His¬ 
tory of England^ in thirteen volumes, was 
published at Boston under his editorial super¬ 
vision, in 1853-4. 

His original works comprise Margaret Perci- 
val in America^ written as a sequel to a tale by 
Rev. William Sewall, 1850; Sketches of Chris¬ 
tian History^ 1850; Kansas and Nebraska^ a 
sketch of the physical characteristics and politi¬ 
cal position of those T erritories, 1854; and Ninety 
Days'* Worth of Eurojpe. 

’■'Drake’s Biographical Dictionary, art. Nathan Hale, p. 395, 
Allibone’s Dictionary of English Literature. 
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The Man TTithont a Country, a story haring 
all the verisimilitude of actual fact, which lie j 
contributed to the Atlantic Monthly during the 
war, under the pen-name of Col. Frederick 
Ingham, tvon, as it deserved, the popular favor. 
Like it, his later writings show power of imagi¬ 
nation and a definite moral purpose held in 
view, though not always such an artistic elabo¬ 
ration of their themes. These works comprise: 
If^ Ye,% and PerTiaps: Four PomMUtus and 
Six Exaggeratiom^ with some Bitsof Fact^ 1868, 
a series of brilliant magazine articles; and The 
Ingham Papers^ 1869. Sydaris, and Other 
Hornes^ 1869, sets out to picture what the homes 
of laboring men are, what they ought to be, and 
what they ought not to be. Ten Times One is 
Ten; or^ The Possible Reformation: A Story in 
Nine Chapters^ gives a plausible basis on which 
to inaugurate the millennial epoch, founded on 
these four principles of social conduct: “To 
look up and not down; to look forward and not 
back; to look out and not in; and, to lend a 
hand.” How to Ho 1871, purports to be a 
book of suggestions on talking, reading, writing, 
society, travel, etc. Six of One by Haifa Dozen 
of the Other, 1872 a social romance, was jointly 
constructed by three lady writers — Harriet 
Beecher Btowe, Adeline D. T. Whitney, and 
Lucretia P. Hale; and three gentlemen— 
Frederick W. Loring, F. B. Perkins, and its pro¬ 
jector, E. E. Hale. Christmas Eve and Christ¬ 
mas Day, 1873, a series of stories, with a sketch 
of the first Christmas celebrated by a king of 
Italy in Rome, was followed by Ups and Downs, 
An Erery-Day Novel, Mr. Hale is also the edi¬ 
tor of Old and New, a literary magazine estab¬ 
lished by him in 1869. 


♦♦the MAH WITHOUT A COUHTBT — PROM IP, YES, AHD 
PERHAPS. 

I suppose that very few casual readers of the 
New York Herald of August 13th observed, in an 
obscure corner, among the “ Deaths,” the an¬ 
nouncement, — 

“ Nolvn'. Died, on board TJ. S. Corvette Levant, Lat. 2° 11' 
S., Long. 131° W., on the 11th of May, Philip Nolan.” 

I happened to observe it, because I was stranded 
at the old Mission-House in Mackinaw, waiting 
for a Lake Superior steamer which did not choose 
to come, and 1 was devouring to the very stubble 
all the current literature I could get hold of, even 
down to the deaths and marriages in the Herald. 
My memory for names and people is good, and 
the reader will see, as he goes on, that 1 had rea¬ 
son enough to remember Philip Nolan. There are 
hundreds of readers who would have paused at 
that announcement, if the officer of the Levant 
who reported it had chosen to make it thus: — 
“Died, May 11th. The Man without a Country.” 
For it was as “ The Man without a Country ” that 
poor Philip Nolan had generally been known by 
the officers who had him in charge during some 
fifty years, as, indeed, by all the men who sailed 
under them. I dare say there is many a man who 
has taken wine with him once a fortnight, in a 
three years" cruise, who never knew that his name 
was “Nolan,” or whether the poor wretch had 
any name at all. 

There can now be no possible harm in telling 
this poor creature's story. Reason enough there 
234 


has been till now, ever since Madison's adminis¬ 
tration went out in 1817, for very strict secrecy, 
the secrecy of honor itself, among the gentlemen 
of the navy who have had Nolan in successive 
charge. And certainly it speaks well for the 
e^rit de corps of the profession, and the personal 
honor of its members, that to the press this man’s 
story has been wholly unknown, —and, I think, to 
the country at large also. I have reason to think, 
from some investigations I made in th*e Naval Ar¬ 
chives, when I was attached to the Bureau of 
Construction, that every official report relating to 
him was burned when Ross burned the public 
buildings at Washington. One of the Tuckers, or 
possibly one of the Watsons, had Nolan in charge 
at the end of the war; and when, on returning 
from his cruise, he reported at Washington to one 
of the Crowninshields,—who was in the Navy De¬ 
partment when he came home, — he found that 
the Department ignored the whole business. 
Whether they really knew nothing about it, or 
whether it was a “Aon mi ricordof determined 
on as a piece of policy, I do not know. But this 
I do know, that since 1817, and possibly before, 
no naval officer has mentioned Nolan in his report 
of a cruise. 

But, as I say, there is no need for secrecy any 
longer. And now the poor creature is dead, it 
seems to me worth while to tell a little of his 
story, byway of showing young Americans of to¬ 
day what it is to be A Man without a Country. 

Philip Nolan was as fine a young officer as there 
was in the “Legion of the West,” as the Western 
division of our army was then called. When 
Aaron Burr made his first dashing expedition 
down to New Orleans in 1805, at Fort Massac, or 
somewhere above on the river, he met, as the 
devil would have it, this gay, dashing, bright 
•young fellow, at some dinner-party, I think. 
Burr marked him, talked to him, walked with 
him, took him a day or two's voyage in his flat- 
boat, and, in short, fascinated him. For the next 
year harrack-life was very tame to poor Nolan. 
He occasionally availed himself of the permission 
the great man had given him to write to him. 
Long, high-worded, stilted letters the poor boy 
wrote and rewrote and copied. But never a line 
did he have in reply from the gay deceiver. The 
other boys in the garrison sneered at him, be¬ 
cause he sacrificed in this unrequited aifection for 
a politician the time which they devoted to Mo- 
nongahela, hazard, and high-low-jack. Bourbon, 
euchre, and poker were still unknown. But one 
day Nolan had his revenge. This time Burr came 
down the river, not as an attorney seeking a place 
for his office, but as a disguised conqueror. He 
had defeated I know not how many district-attor¬ 
neys; he had dined at I know not how many 
public dinners; he had been heralded in I know 
not how many Weekly Arguses, and it was ru¬ 
mored that he had an army behind him and an 
empire before him. It was a great day—his 
arrival — to poor Nolan. Burr had not been at 
the fort an hour before he sent for him. That 
evening he asked Nolan to take him out in his 
skiff, to show him a cane-brake or a cotton-wood 
tree, as he said,—really to seduce him; and by 
the time the sail was over, Nolan was enlisted 
I body and soul. From that time, though he did 
I not yet know it, he lived as a man without a 

I COUNTRY. 

I What Burr meant to do I know no more than 
j you, dear reader. It is none of our business 
1 just now. Only, when the grand catastrophe 
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came, and Jefferson and the House of Virginia ot 
that day undertook to break on the wheel all the 
possible Clarences of the then House of York, by 
the great treason-trial at Richmond, some of the 
lesser fry in that distant Mississippi Valley, which 
was farther from us than Puget’s Sound is to-day, 
introduced the like noTelty on their provincial 
stage, and, to while away the monotony of the 
summer at Fort Adams, got up, for spectacles, a 
string of court-martials on the officers there. One 
and another of the colonels and majors were tried, 
and, to fill out the list, little Nolan, against whom. 
Heaven knows, there was evidence enough,— 
that he was sick of the service, had been willing 
to be false to it, and would have obeyed any order 
to march any-whither with any one who would 
follow him had the order been signed, “By com¬ 
mand of His Exc. A. Burr.” The courts dragged 
on. The big flies escaped, — rightly for all I know. 
Nolan was proved guilty enough, as I say; yet 
you and I would never have heard of him, reader, 
but that, when the president of the court asked 
him at the close, whether he wished to say any¬ 
thing to show that he had always been faithful 
to the United States, he cried out, in a fit of 
frenzy, —- 

** X)^—n the United Stales I I wish I may never 
bear of the United States again! ” 

I suppose he did not know how the words 
shocked old Colonel Morgan, who was holding 
the court. Half the officers who sat in it had 
served through the Revolution, and their lives, 
not to say their necks, had been risked for the 
very idea which he so cavalierly cursed in his 
madness. He, on his part, had grown up in the 
West of those days, in the midst of “Spanish 
Plot,” “Orleans Plot,” and all the rest. He had 
been educated on a plantation where the finest 
company was a Spanish officer or a French mer¬ 
chant from Orleans. His education, such as it 
was, had been perfected in commercial expedi¬ 
tions to Vera Cruz, and I think he told me his 
father once hired an Englishman to be a private 
tutor for a winter on the plantation. He had 
spent half his youth with an older brother, hunt¬ 
ing horses in Texas; and, in a word, to him 
“ United States ” was scarcely a reality. Yet he 
had been fed by “United States”for all the years 
since he had been in the army. He had sworn on 
his faith as a Christian to be true to “United 
States,” It was “ United States ” which gave 
him the uniform he wore, and the sword by his 
side. Nay, my poor Nolan, it was only because 
“United States” had picked you out first as one 
of her own confidential men of honor that “A. 
Burr ” cared for you a straw more than for the 
flat-boat men who sailed his ark for him. I do 
not excuse Nolan; I only explain to the reader 
why he damned his country, and wished he might 
never hear her name again. 

He never did hear her name but once again. 
From that moment, September 23, 1807, till the 
day he died, May 11, 1863, he never heard her 
name again. For that half-century and more he 
was a man without a country. 

Old Morgan, as I said, was terribly shocked. 
If Nolan had compared George Washington to 
Benedict Arnold, or had cried, “God save King 
George,” Morgan would not have felt worse. He 
called the court into his private room, and re¬ 
turned in fifteen minutes, with a face like a sheet, 
to say, —» 

^ “Prisoner, hear the sentence of the Court! The 
Court decides, subject to the approval of the Pres¬ 


ident, that you nev«r hear the name of the United 
States again.” 

Nolan laughed. But nobody else laughed. Old 
Morgan was too solemn, and the whole room was 
hushed dead as night for a minute. Even Nolan 
lost his swagger in a moment. Then Morgan 
added, — 

“ Mr. Marshal, take the prisoner to Orleans in 
an armed boat, and deliver him to the naval com¬ 
mander there.” 

The Marshal gave his orders and the prisoner 
was taken out of court. 

“Mr. Marshal,” continued old Morgan, “see 
that no one mentions the United States to the 
prisoner. Mr. Marshal, make my respects to 
Lieutenant Mitchell at Orleans, and request him 
to order that no one shall mention the United 
States to the prisoner while he is on board ship. 
You will receive your written orders from the 
officer on duty here this evening. The court is 
adjourned without day.” 

I have always supposed that Colonel Morgan 
himself took the proceedings of the court to Wash¬ 
ington City, and explained them to Mr. Jefferson, 
Certain it is that the President approved them, — 
certain, that is, if I may believe the men who say 
they have seen his signature. Before the Nautilus 
got round from New Orleans to the Northern At¬ 
lantic coast wi‘h the prisoner on board the sen¬ 
tence had been approved, and he was a man 
without a country. 

The plan then‘ adopted was substantially the 
same which was nebessarily followed ever after. 
Perhaps it was suggested by the necessity of send¬ 
ing him by water from Fort Adams and Orleans. 
The Secretary of the Navy — it must have been 
the first Crowninshield, though he is a man I do not 
remember—was requested to put Nolan on board 
a government vessel bound on a long cruise, and 
to direct that he should be only so far confined 
there as to msike it certain that he never saw or 
heard of the country. We had few long cruises 
then, and the navy was very much out of favor; 
and as almost all of this story is traditional, as I 
have explained, I do not know certainly what his 
first cruise was. But the commander to whom he 
was intrusted,—perhaps it was Tingey or Shaw, 
though I think it was one of the younger men, — 
we are all old enough now,—regulated the eti¬ 
quette and the precautions of the affair, and ac¬ 
cording to his scheme they were carried out, I 
suppose, till Nolan died. . . . 

The rule adopted on board the ships on which 
I have met “the man without a country” was, I 
think, transmitted from the beginning. No mess 
liked to have him permanently, because his pres¬ 
ence cut off all talk of home or of the prospect 
of return, of politics or letters, of peace or of 
war, — cut off more than half the talk the men 
liked to have at sea. But it was always thought 
too hard that he should never meet the rest of us, 
except to touch hats, and we finally sank into one 
system. He was not permitted to talk with the 
men, unless an officer was by. With officers he 
had unrestrained intercourse, as far as they and 
he chose. But he grew shy, though he had favor¬ 
ites: I was one. Then the captain always asked 
him to dinner on Monday. Every mess in succes¬ 
sion took up the invitation in its turn. According 
to the size of the ship, you had him at your mess 
more or less often at dinner. His breakfast he ate 
in his own state-room, —Ke always had a state¬ 
room,— which was where a sentinel or somebody 
on the watch could see the door. And whatever 
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else be ate or drank, he ate or dYan£ alone. S'ome- 
times, when the marines or sailors had a special 
jollification, they were permitted to invite “Plain- 
Buttons,” as they called him. Then Nolan was 
sent with some officer, and the men were forbidden 
to speak of home while he was there. I believe 
the theory was that the sight of his punishment 
did them good. They called him * ‘ Plain-Buttons,” 
because, while he always chose to wear a regula¬ 
tion army-uniform, he was not permitted to wear 
the army-button, for the reason that it bore either 
the initials or the insignia of the country he had 
disowned. 

I remember, soon after I joined the navy, I was 
on shore with some of the older officers of our 
ship and from the Brandywine, which we had met 
at Alexandria. We had leave to make a party 
and go up to Cairo and the Pyramids. As we 
jogged along (you went on donkeys then), some 
of the gentlemen (we boys called them “Dons,” 
but the phrase was long since changed) fell to 
talking about Nolan, and some one told the system 
which W’as adopted from the first about his books 
and other reading. As he was almost never per¬ 
mitted to go on shore, even though the vessel lay 
in port for months, his time at the best hung 
heavy; and everybody was permitted to lend him 
hooks, if they were not published in America and 
made no allusion to it. These were common 
enough in the old days, when people in the other 
hemisphere talked of the United States as little 
as we do of Paraguay. He had almost all the for¬ 
eign papers that came into the ship, sooner or 
later; only somebody must go over them first, and 
cut out any advertisement or stray paragraph 
that alluded to America. This was a little cruel 
sometimes, when the back of what was cut out 
might he as innocent as Hesiod. Right in the 
midst of one of Napoleon’s battles, or one of Can¬ 
ning’s speeches, poor Nolan would find a great 
hole, because on the back of the page of that 
paper there had been an advertisement of a packet 
for New York, or a scrap from the President’s 
message. I say this was the first time I ever 
heard of this plan, which afterwards I had enough 
and more than enough to do with, I remember it, 
because poor Phillips, who was of the party, as 
soon as the allusion to reading was made, told a 
story of something which happened at the Cape 
of Good Hope on Nolan’s first voyage; and it is 
the only thing I ever knew of that voyage. They 
had touched at the Cape, and had done the civil 
thing with the English Admiral and the fleet, and 
then, leaving for a long cruise up the Indian 
Ocean, Phillips had borrowed a lot of English 
books from an officer, which, in those days, as 
indeed in these, was quite a windfall. Among 
them, as the devil would order, was the “Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” which they had all of them 
heaVd of, but which most of them had never seen, 
I think it could not have been published long. 
Well, nobody thought there could be any risk of 
anything national in that, though Phillips swore 
old Shaw had cut out the “Tempest” from Shake¬ 
speare before he let Nolan have it, because he 
said “the Bermudas ought to be ours, and, by 
Jove, should be one day.” So Nolan was per¬ 
mitted to join the circle one afternoon when a lot 
of them sat on deck smoking and reading aloud. 
People do not do such things so often now; hut 
when /was young we got rid of a great deal of 
time so. Well, so it happened that in his turn 
Nolan took the book and read to the others; and 
he read very well, as I know. Nobody in the 


circle knew a line of the poem, only it was all 
magic and Border chivalry, and was ten thousand 
years ago. Poor Nolan read steadily through the 
fifth canto, stopped a minute and drank something, 
and then began, without a thought of what was 
coming,— 

** Brpathps there the man, with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said,—” 

It seems impossible to us that anybody ever heard 
this for the first time; hut all these fellows did 
then, and poor Nolan himself went on, still uncon¬ 
sciously or mechanically,— 

“ This is my own, my native land I ** 

Then they all saw something was to pay; but he 
expected to get through, I suppose, turned a little 
pale, but plunged on,— 

“Whose heart hath ne’er within him hnrned, 
home his footsteps he.hath tuimf^i 
Frt«m wandering on a foreign strand ? — 

If such there breathe, go, mark him well,—” 

By this time the men were all beside themselves, 
wishing there was any way to make him turn over 
two pages; but he had not quite presence of mind 
for that; he gagged a little, colored crimson, and 
staggered on,— 

“For him no minstrel raptures swell; 

High though his titles, proud his imme, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can claim.. 

Despite these titles, power, and pelf. 

The wx*etch, concentred all in self,— 

and here the poor fellow choked, could not go on, 
but started up, swung the book into the sea, van¬ 
ished into his state-room, “And by Jove,” said 
Phillips, “we did not see him for two months 
again. And I had to make np some beggarly 
story to that English surgeon why I did not return 
yiis Walter Scott to him.’' 

That story shows about the time when Nolan’s 
braggadocio must have broken down. At first, 
they said, he took a very high tone, considered 
his imprisonment a mere farce, affected to enjoy 
the voyage, and all that; but Phillips said that 
after he came out of his state-room he never was 
the same man again. He never read aloud again, 
unless it was the Bible or Shakespeare, or some¬ 
thing else he was sure of. But it was not that 
merely. He never entered in with the other young 
men exactly as a companion again. He was always 
shy afterwards, when I knew him,—very seldom 
spoke, unless he was spoken to, except to a very 
few friends, IJe lighted up occasionally,—1 re¬ 
member late in his life hearing him fairly eloquent 
on something which had been suggested to him by 
one of El^chier’s sermons,—but generally he had 
the nervous, tired look of a heart-wounded man.... 

Since writing this, and while considering 
whether or no I would print it, as a warning to 
the young Nolans and Vallandighams and Tatnalls 
of to-day of what it is to throw away a country, 
I have received from Danforth, who is on hoard 
the Levant, a letter which gives an account of 
Nolan’s last hours. It removes all my doubts 
about telling this story. 

To understand the first words of the letter, the 
non-professional reader should remember that 
after 1817, the position of every officer who had 
Nolan in charge was one of the greatest delicacy. 
The government had failed to renew the order of 
1807, regarding him. What was a man to do? 
Should he let him go ? What, then, if he were 
called to account hy the Department for violating 
the order of 1807? Should he keep him? What, 
then, if Nolan should he liberated some day, and 
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sliould bring an action for false imprisonment or 
kidnapping against every man wbo bad bad him in 
charge ? 1 urged and pressed this upon Southard, , 
and 1 have reason to think that other officers did i 
the same thing. But the Secretary always said, 
as they so often do at Washington, that there were 
no special orders to give, and that we must act 
on our own judgment. That means, “If you suc¬ 
ceed, you will be sustained : if you fail, you will 
l>e disavowed.” Well, as Danfort b says, all that 
is over now, though I do not know but I expose 
myself to a criminal prosecution on the evidence 
of the very revelation I am making. 

Here is the letter: — 

“ Levant, 2P 2' S. @ 131° W. 

“Dear Fre]>: —I try to find heart and life to 
tell you that it is all over with dear old Nolan. I 
have been with him on this voyage more than I 
ever was, and I can understand wholly now the 
way in which you used to speak of the dear old 
fellow. I could see that he was not strong, but I 
had no idea the end was so near. The doctor has 
been watching him very carefully, and yester¬ 
day morning came to me and told me that Nolan 
was not so well, and had not left his state-room, 
— a thing I never remember before. He had 
let the doctor come and see him as he lay there, 
—the first time the doctor had been in the state¬ 
room,— and he said he should like to see me. 0 
dear I do you remember the mysteries we boys 
used to invent about his room, in. the old Intrepid 
days? Well, I went in, and there, to be sure, the 
poor fellow lay in his berth, smiling pleasantly as 
he gave me his hand, but looking very frail. I 
could not help a glance lound, which showed me 
what a Utile shrine he had made of the box he 
was lying in. The stars and stripes were triced 
up above and around a picture of Washington, 
and he had painted a majestic eagle, with light¬ 
nings blazing from his beak and his foot just 
clasping the whole globe, which his wings over¬ 
shadowed. The dear old boy saw my glance, and 
said, with a sad smile, ‘Here, you see, I have a 
country!* And then he pointed to ihe foot of his 
bed, where I had not seen before a great map of 
the United States, as he had drawn it from mem¬ 
ory, and which he had there to look upon as he 
lay. Quaint, queer old names were on it, in large 
letters; ‘Indiana Territory,’ ‘Mississippi Terri¬ 
tory,’and ‘Louisiana Territory,’ as I suppose our 
fathers learned such things: but the old fellow 
had patched in Texas, too; he had carried his 
western boundary all the way to'‘the Pacific, but 
on that shore he had defined nothing. 

“ ‘ 0 Danforth,’ he said, ‘ I know I am dying. I 
cannot get home. Surely you will tell me some¬ 
thing now ? — Stop 1 stop ! Do not speak till I say 
what I am sure you know, that there is not in this 
ship, that there is not in America — God bless 
her!—& more loyal man than 1. There cannot 
be a man who loves the old flag as I do, or prays 
for it as I do, or hopes for it as I do. There are 
thirty-four stars in it now, Danforth. I thank 
God for that, though I do not know what their 
names are. There has never been one taken 
away: I thank God for that. I know by that that 
there has never been any successful Burr. 0 Dan¬ 
forth, Danforth,’ he sighed out, ‘how like a 
wretched night’s dream a boy’s idea of personal 
fame or of separate sovereignty seems, when one 
looks back on it after such a life as mine! But 
tell me, —tell me something,—tell me everything, 
Danforth, before I die 1 ’ t 

“Ingham, I swear to you that I felt like a mbn- 


ster that I had not told him everything before. 
Danger, or no danger, delicacy or no delicacy, 
who was I, that I should have been acting the 
tyrant all this time over this dear, sainted old 
man, who had years ago expiated, in his whole 
manhood’s life, the madness of a boy’s treason f 
‘Mr. Nolan,’ said I, ‘I will tell you everything 
you ask about. Only, where shall I begin ?’ 

“ O the blessed smile that crept over his white 
face I and he pressed my hand and said, ‘God 
bless youl’ ‘Tell me their names,’ he said, and 
he pointed to the stars on the flag. ‘ The last I 
know is Ohio. My father lived in Kentucky. But 
I have guessed Michigan and Indiana and Missis¬ 
sippi,— that was where Fort Adams is,—they 
make twenty. But where are your other four¬ 
teen? You have not cut up any of the old ones, 
I hope?’ 

“ Well, that was not a bad text, and I told him 
the names in as good order as I could, and he 
hade me take down his beautiful map and draw 
them in as I best could with my pencil. He was 
wild with delight about Texas, told me how his 
brother died there; he had marked a gold cross 
where he supposed his brother’s grave was; and 
he had guessed at Texas. Then he was delighted 
as he saw California and Oregon: — that, he said, 
he had suspected partly, because he had never 
been permitted to land on that shore, though the 
ships were there so much. ‘And the men,’ said 
he, laughing, ‘brought off a good deal besides 
furs.’ Then he went back — heavens, how far! 

— to ask about the Chesapeake, and what w'as 
done to Barron for surrendering her to the 
Leopard, and whether Burr ever tried again, — 
and he ground his teeth with the only passion he 
showed. But in a moment that was over, and he 
said, ‘ God forgive me, for I am sure I forgive 
him.’ Then he asked about the old war,—told 
me the true story of his serving the gun the day 
we took the Java, — asked about dear old David 
Porter, as he called him. Then he settled down 
more quietly, and very happily, to hear me tell 
in an hour the history of fifty years. 

“How I wished it had been somebody who 
knew something ! But I did as well as I could. I 
told him of the English war. I told him about 
Fulton and the steamboat beginning. I told him 
about old Scott, and Jackson; told him all I could 
think of about the Mississippi, and New Orleans, 
and Texas, and his own old Kentucky. And do 
you think, he asked who was in command of the 
‘Legion of the West.’ I told him it was a very 
gallant officer named Grant, and that, by our last 
news, he was about to establish his head-quarters 
at Vicksburg. Then, ‘Where was Vicksburg?’ 
I worked that out on the map; it was about a 
hundred miles, more or less, above his old Fort 
Adams; and I thought Fort Adams must be a ruin 
now. * It must be at old Vick’s plantation,’ ^aid 
he: ‘ well, that is a change 1 ’ 

“I tell you, Ingham, it was a hard thing to 
condense the history of half a century into that 
talk with a sick man. And I do not now know what 
1 told him,— of emigration, and the means of it,— 
of steamboats, and railroads, and telegraphs, — 
of inventions, and books, and literature, — of the 
colleges, and West Point, and the Naval School, 

— but with the queerest interruptions that ever 
you heard. You see it was Robinson Crusoe ask¬ 
ing all the accumulated questions of fifty-six 
years! 

“I remember he asked, all of a sudden, who 
was President now; and when I told him, he asked 
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if Old Abe was Oeneral Benjamin Lincoln’s son. 
He said he met old General Lincoln, when he was 
quite a boy himself, at some Indian treaty. I said 
no, that Old Abe was a Kentuckian like himself, 
but I could not tell him of what family; he had 
worked up from the ranks. ‘ Good for him I ’ cried 
Nolan; ‘ I am glad of that. As I have brooded 
and wondered, X have thought our danger was in 
keeping up those regular successions in the first 
families.’ Then I got talking about my visit to 
Washington. I told him of meeting the Oregon 
Congressman, Harding; I told him about the 
Smithsonian, and the Exploring Expedition; I 
told him about the Capitol, and the statues for 
the pediment, and Crawford’s Liberty, and 
Greenough's Washington: Ingham, I told him 
everything I could think of that would show the 
grandeur of his country and its prosperity ; but I 
could not make up my mouth to tell him a word 
about this infernal Rebellion. 

“ And he drank it in, and enjoyed it as I can¬ 
not tell you. He grew more and more silent, yet 
1 never thought he was tired or faint. I gave him 
a glass of water, but he just wet his lips, and told 
me not to go away. Then he asked me to bring 
the Presbyterian ‘Book of Public Prayer,’ which 
lay there, and said, with a smile, that it would 
open at the right place, — and so it did. There 
was his double red mark down the page; and I 
knelt down and read, and he repeated with me, 
‘For ourselves and our country, 0 gracious God, 
we thank Thee, that, notwithstanding our mani¬ 
fold transgressions of Thy holy laws, Thou hast 
continued to us Thy marvellous kindness’ — and 
so to the end of that thanksgiving. Then he 
turned to the end of the same book, and I read 
the words more familiar to me: ‘ Most heartily we 
beseech Thee with Thy favor to behold and bless 
Thy servant, the President of the United States, 
and all others in authority,’ — and the rest of the 
Episcopal collect. ‘Hanforth,’ said he, ‘I have 
repeated those prayers night and morning, it is 
now fifty-five years.’ And then he said he would 
go to sleep. He bent me down over him and 
kissed me; and he said, ‘ Look in my Bible, Dan- 
forth, when I am gone.’ And I went away. 

’ “ But I had no thought it was the end. I thought 
he was tired and would sleep. I knew he was 
happy, and I wanted him to be alone. 

“ But in an hour, when the doctor went in 
gently, he found Nolan had breathed his life away 
with a smile. He had something pressed close to 
his lips. It was his Father’s badge of the Order 
of the Cincinnati. 

“We looked in his Bible, and there was a slip 
of paper at the place where he had marked the 


WILLIAM T. ADAMS 

Is known to the boys and girls of tins genera¬ 
tion, under the familiar name of Oliver Optic,” 
as a fascinating story-teller, whose pen never 
tires or grow’s dull. He is of English descent, 
and allied to the parent stock of that family 
which has given sach illnstrions statesmen to 
the nation. Ilis ancestor, Henry Adams, hav¬ 
ing escaped from the historic '‘Green Dragon 
Persecution,” settled with several sons at 
Quincy, Massachusetts, in 1680. One of these 
sons moved to Mediield, in the same State, and 
from him descended William T. Adams, who 
was born at Medway, July 30, 1822. His father 
kept a hotel in that town till he removed to 
Boston, when he took charge of the Washing¬ 
ton Colfee House, and subsequently had the 
famous Lamb Tavern. In these hotels young 
Adams passed his early days, attending the 
public schools of the city, and the private 
school of Abel Whitney in Harvard Place. In 
1888 the residence of the family was changed 
to West Roxbury, w^here his education was con¬ 
tinued. It was here that he made his earliest 
attempts at literary composition. His first piece 
was eight pages in length, his second twenty- 
five, and his third eighty pages I Not unfre- 
quently he sat up all night, when his parents sup¬ 
posed him to he abed, writing with his great-coat 
and gloves on. His first article in print ap¬ 
peared in The Social Monitor^ and others soon 
followed. 




text; — 

‘ “ They desire a country, even a heav¬ 
enly: wherefore God is not ashamed to 
be called their God ; for he hath prepared 
for them a city.’ 

“ On this slip of paper he had written : 

“ ‘ Bury me in the sea; it has been my 
home, and I love it. But will not some 
one set up a stone for my memory at Fort Adams 
or at Orleans, that my disgrace may not be more 
than I ought to bear ? Say on it:— 

“‘ia Memory of 
‘“PHILIP NOLAN, 

“ ^LietUenoait in Ute Army of the United 

*“ He loved his country as no other man has loved her; but 
no man deserved less at her hands.* *' 


William T. Adams, at the age of twenty, went 
to Dorchester to ■ teach as a substitute for a 
month, and in the following spring (1848) he 
was chosen principal of what is now the Harris 
School of Boston, as Dorchester was annexed 
m 1870. The report of the committee speaks of 
this school as “■ one of the best, if not the very 
best, at present in the town.” During these three 
years of teaching his mind and pen were actively 
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employed, wliile Le acquired quite a reputa¬ 
tion for songs, dialogues, speeches, and school 
exhibitions. In 184(1, he became an assistant to 
his father in the management of the Adams 
House, then the best liotel in Boston, and 
named after the President. In accordance with 
his disposition for thoroughness, lie visited all 
the ^"orthern cities, also Itichmond, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Butialo, Montreal, etc., to inspect 
their hotels, and to advertise that establishment. 
The Adams House soon came into the hands 
of his brother Laban and himselh but the en¬ 
terprise was not a success, perhaps for the rare 
reason, as his friends said, that they kept too 
good a house to succeed. After a Southern 
trip, the incidents of which suggested one of 
his stories, he entered the Boylston school as a 
substitute for the usher, and w’as soon chosen 
principal. When the Bowditeh school was or¬ 
ganize, he was put at its head, and continued 
to be its principal till 1865. In the latter year 
he resigned and paid a visit to Europe, visiting 
England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Switzer¬ 
land, Gei*many, Holland, and Belgium, all the 
W'hile collecting data for new books. 

Mr. Adams' career as an author, a career free 
from the disappointments and annoyances that 
usually atte^ a literary life, may be said to 
begin at -tiusdate, when he accepted it as the 
duty of his life. His industry and his rare 
^cillty in composition are such that he has 
written over eight hundred stories, chiefly on 
domestic themes, besides sixty-two volumes. 
In all the years of his labors not one work has 
failed to achieve a pecuniary success, and their 
aggregate sale has been carefully estimated at 
not less than a million volumes. The elements 
of his popularity are to be found in his live 
sympathy with the young folks, and in his long 
and intimate connection with public schools, 
which has given him a thorough knowledge of 
childish character and habits. At one time he 
had twelve hundred scholars and twenty-five 
teachers under his immediate control; for 
twenty years he was a Sunday-school teacher, 
and for ten years a superint^dent. His style 
is spright^. His stories are entertaining illus¬ 
trations of real life, devoid alike of all sickly sen¬ 
timentality and precocity in ihe personages, as 
well as of the commonplace tendency to preach 
morality. Yet a sound morality pervades these 
parables, so that right and wrong are shown in 
the light of their results. His motto in writing 
for the young, as once given in conversation to 
a friend, is, ‘'Fii*st, God; then country; then 
friends;” and his books illustrate this senti¬ 
ment. As to the effect of such works on the 
minds of impressible children, it is a fact, rec¬ 
ognized by those best qualified by experience 
to form a judgment, that the general tone of 
the present juvenile literature is too highly 
seasoned and excitable. Gn this score, this 
writer has fewer lapses than some of his 
brethren. 

The first notable efforts of Mr. Adams were 
two temperance tales, originally published in 
the JFas^ingtonian, in 1845. Four years later he 
wrote a “sensational ” story, entitled HatcJiie^ 
the Guardian Slave; or, the Heiress of Belie¬ 
ve; and previous to its appearance in book- i 


[ form, he received his first fee as a writer, six 
j dollars, for a story in The True Flag. This was 
j followed by many other sketches for news¬ 
papers, which found ready purchasers. He va¬ 
ried his labors by occasional poems for societies 
and anniversaries, one of which, written for the 
‘‘Boston Young Men's Total Abstinence So¬ 
ciety,” was printed in the Flag of Our Union, 
in 1851, with this caption: 1951: A Poem deliv¬ 
ered before the Mutual Admiration Society, by 
Oliver Optic, M. D. This was the first use of 
that nom de plume. Mr. Adams took the name 
of “Dr. Optic” from a character in a play then 
being performed at the Boston Museum, and 
put to it the alliterative prefix of “Oliver.” 
Since that time it has been attached to his do¬ 
mestic and juvenile writings. The success of 
Hatchie, which was published in 1854, led to 
the rapid issue of a volume made up of several of 
his stories, and of The Boat Club, the first half of 
which w'ent to press before the second was writ¬ 
ten. The favorable comment on the latter work 
by Putnam?s Magazine, then the chief critical 
authority — “ Oli ver Optic w'ill do a good work 
in furnishing books of precisely this character 
for juvenile readers” — encouraged this author 
to devote his spare time to this line of literary 
labor.* 

Mr. Adams edited the Student and School¬ 
master, a monthly magazine for young people, 
for nine years, 1858 — 66; and from 1867 to 
date, Oliver Optids Magazine for Our Boys and 
Girls. He was elected a member of the school 
committee of Dorchester in 1867, receiving only 
one opposing vote in a ballot of 1050, and that 
cast by himself; and was re-elected in 1870 
and 1873. He has acquitted himself with credit 
in other important positions, including a term 
in the State Legislature. In 1870 he made a 
second voyage to Europe to qualify himself to 
prepare the second series of Young America 
Abroad^ by travel in Norway, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, Finland, Russia, Germany, Austria, Tur¬ 
key, Greece, Italv. Spain, and Portugal. 

** JAMES STRONG, 

A LATMAX ■with ministerial honors, who pos¬ 
sesses in rare combination scholarly habits con¬ 
joined to-active literary tastes and talents de¬ 
cidedly practical, was born in New York city, 
August 14, 1822. Left an orphan at an early 
age, and being a lover of books, he soon as¬ 
sumed the responsibility of obtaining an educa¬ 
tion. After along training in boarding-schools, 

*Tbe following is a complete list of Mr. Adams’ works, 
with the dates of publication. Hatchie; The Boat Club, 
1854; All Aboard, 1855; Now or Never. 1856; Try Again, 
ISoT; Poor and Proud. 1868; Little by Little, 1860; Iliver- 
dale Stories, 12 volumes, 1860-3; Rich, and Humble; In 
School and Out; A Spelling-Book for Advanced Classes, 
1863; Watch and Wait; The Soldier Boy; The Sailor 
Boy. 1864; Work and Win; The Young Lieutenant; The 
Yankee Middy; Fighting Joe, 1865; Hope and Have; Haste 
and Waste; Brave Old Salt; Outward Bound; The Way of the 
World, a Novel, 1866; Shamrock and Thistle; Red Cross; 
The Starry Flag; Breaking Away; Seek and Find, 1867; 
Dikes and Ditches; Palace and Cottage ; Freaks of Fortune; 
Make or Break; Down the River, 1868; Down the Rhine; 
Our Standard Bearer ; Through by Daylight; Lightning Ex¬ 
press ; On Time: Switch Off, 1869 ; Brake Up : Bear and For¬ 
bear; Field and Forest; Plane and Plank; Desk and Debit, 
1870; Cringle and Cross Tree; Bivouac and Battle; Up the 
Baltic, 1871; Northern Lands; Sea and Shore; Cross and 
Crescent; Little Bobtail, 1872; The Yacht Club; Money- 
Maker; Victory of the B^ilisk; Sunny Shores, 1873. 
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at tlie age of seventeen lie went into the family of 
a x>hysician at Lowville, in Lewis county, Xew 
York, to quality himself for the practice of 
medicine; hut the failure of his health from 
over study led to his retirement. After a 
period of rest, he prepared himself by a year’s 
study to enter the Wesleyan University at Mid¬ 
dletown, Connecticut, and graduated in 1844 
with the highest honors. An ai)pointment at 
once followed as teacher of languages in the 
Troy Conference Academy, at Poultney, Ver¬ 
mont. His associates here w’ere Rev. Dr. J. T. 
Peck, afterw-ard president of Dickinson College, 
and now a bishop in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Rev. Dr. Wentw’orth, afterward presi¬ 
dent of McKendree College, and now editor of 
the Ladies' JRe 2 JOsitorp^ and Rev. Dr. John New¬ 
man, later a professor at Union College till his 
resignation. After a service of two years, 
during wiiich he w^as married to a lady gradu¬ 
ate of that institution, another failure of his 
health led him to retire for some eighteen 
months to the keeping of a small fann at New- 
tow’n, Long Island. He then settled at the 
village of Phishing, wdiere he devoted himself 
to a thorough course of Biblical studies. His 
practical talents were here utilized as a member 
of the board of education, as a justice of the 
peace, elected on the temperance ticket, and as 
the president of the first railroad from Flushing 
to the East river, besides the planning of a loc^d 
cemetery and a new village. 



A course of gratuitous instruction to private 
classes, especially in the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, led Dr. Strong to his first literary 
labors — the preparation of brief, manuals of 
gi*ammar, so arranged that the important princi¬ 
ples of those languages could be mastered in a 
few months; and to these were added similar 
manuals of Chaldee and Syiiac grammar, the 


first of which was printed. A brief Theological 
Corrq^end followed, as an advanced catechism 
of doctrines. In 1852, he published an elabo¬ 
rate Uarniomy and Eafosition of the GosjteU’^ 
with an abridgment, entitled llanval of the 
Gospels^ and a companion question-hook, adapted 
to advanced Bible classes. A Greeh Harmony 
of the Gospels appeared in 1854. A treatise 
on the importance of Sunday-school effort w^as 
prepared for the Sunday-School Union of the 
M. E. Church, and many contributions, chiefly 
on Biblical topics, were made to religious peri¬ 
odicals, especially to the Methodist Quarterly 
Hetieic^ and the Christian Advocate. In 1856 
he received the honorary degree of S. T. D. 
from his ahna mater — a rare honor for a lay¬ 
man. He served from 1858 to 1861 as professor 
of Biblical Literature and vice-president of the 
new University at Troy, and then returned to 
Flushing to engage in public improvements, in¬ 
cluding the construction of a second railroad. 
At this time, in connection with Dr. H. B. 
Smith, he edited an American reprint, from the 
Edinburgh translation, of Suers' Words of the 
Lord Jesus^ in three volumes. He also pre¬ 
pared, with some assistance from Mr. Orange 
Judd, of the Agriculturist., and Mrs. Dr. Oliu, 
a four-volume series of JLessons for Every Sun¬ 
day in the Year., which formed the model for 
later Sunday-school manuals, including the 
International Series ” now so generally adopt¬ 
ed. In 1868, he was elected Professor of Ex- 
egetical Theology in the new Theological Semi¬ 
nary established by the munificence of Daniel 
Drew at Madison, New Jersey, and still con¬ 
tinues to discharge its duties. He is an active 
member of the American branch of the Pal¬ 
estine Exploration Committee,” and also of the 
“ Old Testament Company ” of the “ Commit¬ 
tee for the Revision of the Authorized Version 
of the Bible.” 

Dr. Strong’s chief work, prepared in connec¬ 
tion with the late Dr. McClintock, is the Gy- 
clopmdia of Biblical^ Theological., and Ecclesi¬ 
astical Literature^ the first volume of which 
appeared in 1867, and the fourth five years 
later, while the remainder are to follow at in¬ 
tervals of a year each. This standard work of 
reference, which cavers all the subjects of 
sacred science, and is without a peer in any 
language for its comprehensive scope, contains 
contributions from the chief scholars of each 
denomination. Since the death of his associ¬ 
ate, the whole task of its editing has devolved 
on him. He is also engaged on the translation, 
with additions, of Langis Commentary on 
i>a7i^^,in the series edited by Dr. Schaff. Some 
other works are also in progress: an Exhaustive 
Concordance of the English Bible; a Scriptural 
Header; b, Historical and Critical Bible ; a. Sa¬ 
cred History., and some minor writings. 

"^'‘‘CHARLES PORTERFIELD KRAUTH, 

A LEAnnro historian and theologian of the 
Lutheran Church in the United States, was 
born at Martinsburg, Virginia, March 17, 1823. 
His father, Dr. Charles Philip Erautli, who was 
horn in Montgomery county, Pennsylvania, in 
1777, held the presidency of the Pennsylvania 
College at Gettysburg from 1834 to 1847, and was 
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Professor of Biblical Philology and Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal History in the Gettysburg Theological Sem¬ 
inary from 1847 till his death. May 3, 1867. He 
was the author of various addresses, as well as 
the associate editor of the LutheTa7t Intelligent- 
cer and the Etangelieal R&ciew, 



Charles Porterfield Krauth was graduated at 
Pennsylvania College in 1839, and ordained to 
the Lutheran ministry three years later. He 
has held pastoral charges in Baltimore, Win¬ 
chester, Pittsburg, and Philadelphia, officiating 
in the latter city four years, 1859-63. He be¬ 
came editor of the Lutheran and Mimonary in 
1861, and three years later was appointed Nor¬ 
ton Professor of Theology and Church History 
in the Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia. The 
University of Pennsylvania called him to its 
chair of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in 
1868, and in 1873 he was elected to the Vice- 
Provostshlp. 

His writings^ besides a series of discourses,* 
and a number of scholarly contributions to 
leading journals, include; The Sunday Semice^ 
etceording to the Liturgies of the Churches of the 
Reformation^ 1853; The Jubilee Service for the 
Serenth Jubilee of the Reformation^ 1867; an 
edition of Fleming"^s Vocabulary of Philosophy^ 
with an original introduction, chronology of the 
history of Philosophy brought down to 1860, bib¬ 
liographical index, synthetical tables, and other 
additions; and a translation of TholucFs Com¬ 
mentary on Saint John^ from the sixth German 
edition, 1859. He has now in press an edition 
of BerJceley's Principles^ with copious annota¬ 
tions. His chief work is, The Consertatke Refor¬ 
mation and Its Theology: as Represented in the 
Augsburg Confession^ and in the History and 
Literature of the Etangelieal Lutheran Churchy 
8vo., pp. 850, 1871. The theological position of 
its author is thus stated in his prefatory words: 


♦ Hde, Allilione’s Dictionary of English Authors, vol. L 
f Princeton Review, July, 1871. 


“ It is the Lutheran Reformation in those features 
which distinguish it from the Zwinglian and Cal- 
vinistic Reformations which forms the topic of this 
book. Wherever Calvin abandoned Zwinglianism 
he approximated Lutheranism. Hence, on im¬ 
portant points, this book, in defending Lutheran¬ 
ism over against Zwinglianism, defends Calvinism 
over against Zwinglianism also. It even defends 
Zwipglianism, so far as, in contrast with Anabap- 
tism, it was relatively conservative. The Pela- 
gianism of the Zwinglian theology was corrected 
by Calvin, who is the true father of the Reformed 
Church, as distinguished from the Lutheran. The 
theoretical tendencies of Zwingle developed into 
Arminianism and Rationalism ; his practical ten¬ 
dencies into the superstitious anti-ritualism of 
ultra-Puritanism: and both the theoretical and 
practical found their harmony and consummation 
in Unitarianism.” 

The work has been accepted as a standard in 
its departments, and the leading critics confirm 
the judgment of the Rrinceton Retiew that it 
has been executed with singular ability and 
fidelity.! 

** LUTHER. — PROM THE CONSERVATIVE REPORMATIOST. 

Among all the tributes which the centuries have 
laid at the feet or on the tomb of Luther, none are 
more touching than the words in which Melanch- 
tbon showed that Luther’s death had brought 
back, in all its tenderness, the early, pure devo¬ 
tion. Melanchthon, the Hamlet of the Reformation, 
shrinking from action into contemplation, with a 
dangerous yearning for a peace which must have 
been hollow and transient, had become more and 
more entangled in the complications of a specious 
but miserable policy, which he felt made him justly 
suspected by those whose confidence in him bad 
once been unlimited. Luther was saddened by Me- 
lanchtbon’s feebleness, and Melanchthon was put 
under restraint by Luther’s firmness. INIelanch- 
thon was betrayed into writing weak, fretful, un¬ 
worthy words in regard to Luther, whose surpass¬ 
ing love to Melanchthon had been sorely tested, 
but had never yielded. But death makes or 
restores more bonds than it breaks. When the 
tidings of Luther’s death reached Wittenberg, 
Melanchthon cried out in anguish: “ O my father, 
my father, the-chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof! ’’ tributary words from one of the great¬ 
est, to th5 greatest. He was gone of whom 
Melanchthon, cautious in praise, and measured in 
language, had said, from a full heart: “Luther 
is too great, too wonderful for me to depict in 
words.”—“If there be a man on earth I love 
with my whole heart, that man is Luther.” And 
again: “One is an interpreter; one, a logician ; 
another, an orator, affluent and beautiful in 
speech; but Luther is all in all — whatever he 
writes, whatever he utters, pierces to the soul, 
fixes itself like arrows in the heart—he is a 
miracle among men.” 

What need we say more, after such eulogies t 

The greatness of some men only makes us feel 
that, though they did well, others in their place 
might have done just as they did: Luther had 
that exceptional greatness which convinces the 
world that he alone conld have done the work. 
He was not a. mere mountain-top, catching a little 
earlier the beams, which, by their own course, 
would soon have found the valleys; but rather, 
by the divine ordination under which he rose, like 
the sun itself, without which the light on moun- 
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tain and valley would have been but a starlight or 
moonlight. He was not a secondary orb, reflect¬ 
ing the light of another orb, as was Melanehthon 
and even Calvin; still less the moon of a planet, 
as Bucer or Brentius; but the centre of undula¬ 
tions which filled a system with glory. Yet, 
though he rose wondrously to a divine ideal, he 
did not cease to be a man of men. He won the 
trophies of power, and the garlands of atfection. 
Potentates feared him, and little children played 
with him. He has monuments in marble and 
bronze, medals in silver and gold; but his noblest 
monument is the best love of the best hearts, and 
the brightest, purest impression of his image has 
been left in the souls of regenerated nations. He 
was the best teacher of freedom and of loyalty. 
He has made the righteous throne stronger, and the 
innocent cottage happier. He knew how to laugh, 
and how to weep; therefore, millions laughed with 
him, and millions wept for him. He was tried by 
deep sorrow and‘brilliant fortune; he begged the 
poor scholars’ bread, and from emperor and estates 
of the realm received an embassy, with a prince 
at its head, to ask him to untie the knot which 
defied the power of the soldier and the sagacity 
of the statesman; it was he who added to the Lit¬ 
any the words: '‘In all time of our tribulation, in 
all time of our prosperity, help us, good Lord; ” 
but whether lured by the subtlest flattery or 
assailed by the powers of hell, tempted with the 
mitre, or threatened with the stake, he came off 
more than conqueror in all. He made a world 
rich forevermore, and, stripping himself in perpet¬ 
ual charities, died in poverty. He knew how to 
command — for he had learned how to obey. Had 
he been less courageous, he would have attempted 
nothing; had he been less cautious, he would have 
ruined all: the torrent was resistless, but the 
banks were deep. He tore up the mightiest evils 
by the root, but shielded with his own life the 
tenderest bud of good; he combined the aggres¬ 
siveness of a just radicalism with the moral resist¬ 
ance— which seemed to the fanatic the passive 
weakness—of a true conservatism. Faith-inspired, 
he was faith-inspiring. Great in act as he was 
great in thought, proving himself fire with fire, 
'‘inferior eyes grew great by his example, and 
put on the dauntless spirit of resolution.” The 
world knew his faults. He could not hide what 
he was. His transparent candor gave his enemies 
the material of their misrepresentation ; but they 
cannot blame his infirmities without bearing wit¬ 
ness to the nobleness which made him careless of 
appearances in a world of defamers. For himself, 
he had as little of the virtue of caution as be bad, 
towards others, of the vice of dissimulation. Liv¬ 
ing under thousands of jealous and hating eyes, 
in the broadest light of day, the testimony of ene¬ 
mies but fixes the result: that his faults were those 
of a nature of the most consummate grandeur and 
fulness, faults more precious than the virtues of 
the common great. Four potentates ruled the 
mind of Europe in the Reformation, the Emperor 
Erasmus, the Pope and Luther. The Pope wanes, 
Erasmus is little, the Emperor is nothing, but 
Luther abides as a power for all time. His image 
casts itself upon the current of ages, as the moun¬ 
tain mirrors itself in the river that winds at its 
foot — the mighty fixing itself immutably upon 
the changing. 

** THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 

A GENIAL essayist of ripe culture, whose pen 
has the happiest union of the lire of the soldier 
235 


and the grace of the artist, tv as Bom at Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts, December 22, 1823. His 
father, Stephen Iligginson, formerly a merchant 
of Boston, was the steward of Harvard College, 
and was “ habitually spoken of as the ^ Man of 
Ross’ of his day, from his profuse charities.”* 
His mother, Louisa (StorroTv) Higginson, was a 
daughter of Captain Thomas Storrow, of the 



British army, lie is a lineal descendant, on the 
father’s side, fi'om Francis Higginson (1588- 
1G30), who led the first large colony to the 
Massachusetts settlement, in 1029; and from his 
son, John Iligginsonf (1616-1708), who suc¬ 
ceeded him in the balem ministry. Both these 
were authors; as was also his grandfather, 
Stephen Iligginson (1743-1828), who was a 
member of tiie Continental Congress, and navy 
agent under President Jefferson. The “ Laco ” 
letters of the latter, which assailed John Han¬ 
cock, were famous in our post-revolutionary 
history, and have lately been reprinted. On 
his mother's side, he is a descendant from the 
families of Wentworth and Appleton, well 
known in New England history. 

Mr. Higginson is the youngest of a family of 
fifteen children, his father having been twice 
married. He was fitted for college by William 
Wells, of Cambridge, an Englishman, and one 
of the pioneers of classical learning in America, 
to whose merit as a wise teacher he has paid a 
tribute in his writings.J James Russell Lowell 
and William W. Story were among his elder 
schoolmates. He was graduated at Harvard Col¬ 
lege in 1841, with the second rank in a class of 
which he was the youngest member. After 
some years spent in teaching and as a resident 
graduate at the University, he graduated at 
the Theological School of Cambridge in 1847, 
and was at once settled over the “First Re¬ 
ligious Society” inNewburyport, Massachusetts. 


* Drake’s Biograpliicul Dictionary, article Stephen Iliggin¬ 
son. 

t Ante, vol. i., p. 29. 

^ Out-Door Papers, “ Saints and their Bodies,” p. 15, 
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He left that chnrch^ owing to troubles growing 
ont of the anti-slavery movement, in 1850, 
having meanwhile been nominated for Congress 
by the Free Soil party ” of that district, and 
defeated. In 1852 he removed to Worcester, 
Massachusetts, and was for six years minister 
of the “Worcester Free Church,” with no de- j 
nominational connexion. Dxiring this time he | 
took an active part in tlte anti-slavery agitation. | 
He was wounded in the “Anthony Burns riot” 
in 1853, and was indicted at that time with 
Theodore Parker, Wended Phillips, and others, 
though all the prosecutions failed from a flaw in 
the indictments. lie had much to do with the 
organization of emigration parties to Kansas in 
1856, and w^as in that Territory during part of 
the civil strife, being on the staff of General 
James II. Lane, who commanded the “Free 
State forces.” He had a general, though not a 
detailed, knowledge of Captain John Brown’s 
movements, and organized an unsuccessful ex¬ 
edition into Virginia for the rescue of some of 
is associates. 

In 1858 he retired from the pulpit, in order 
to devote himself permanently to literature; 
and he became one of the most frequent contrib¬ 
utors to the Atla%tic Monthly^ £henjust estab¬ 
lished. 

On the outbreak of the late w'ar, he obtained 
authority from Governor Andrew to recruit a 
regiment in Massachusetts, and had made some 
progress when enlistments were temporarily 
stopped. In August, 1862, he recruited tw^o 
companies for the Fifty-first Regiment Massa¬ 
chusetts Volunteers, and was commissioned as 
captain. Two months later he w^as promoted 
to be Colonel of the First South Carolina Vol¬ 
unteers— afterward the Thirty-third United 
States Colored Troops—the first slave regiment 
muster^ into the national service. A vivid 
transcript of his military experiences with them 
is given in Army Life in a Blade Regiment^ 
1870. He was in service two years, chiefly in 
^uth Carolina and Florida, acting part of the 
time as brigade commander, and making various 
expeditions into the interior, on one of which 
he took and held Jacksonville with a very small 
force. He was wounded in the side at Wiltown 
Bluff, South Carolina, in August, 1863, and had 
to retire from the service in consequence, in 
October, 1864. Since that time he has been de¬ 
voted to literary pursuits, and has been an 
acceptable lecturer before popular lecture 
courses. He resides at Newport, Rhode Island. 

He was married in 1847 to Mary E. Ghanning, 
a daughter of Dr. Walter Channing of Boston, 
a niece of the celebrated divine, and sister to 
the poet William Ellery Channing. 

Mr. Higginson is a member of the American 
Oriental Society, the American Philological 
Society, the New England Historic-Genealogi¬ 
cal Society, and the Boston Society of Natural 
History. He is also president of the American 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, and vice presi¬ 
dent* of the Free Religious Association. His 
contributions to literature have a like compre¬ 
hensive scope and high-toned character. He 
edited, with Mr. Samuel Longfellow, Thalatta; 
a Booh of Poetry for the SeoHde^ in 1853; made 
a new translation of Epictetus, based on that of 
Elizabeth Carter, in 1865; and prepared for the 


Harvard Alumni Association the Harvard Me¬ 
morial Biographies, in commemoration of its 
graduates slain in the late war, in t-wo volumes, 
1866. Besides various pamphlets and speeches, 
he has contributed to ScribnePs Monthly and 
Macmillan's Magazine, and also, editorially, to 
the Independent, Tribune, Woman's Journal, 
Index, and other newspapers. He wrote the 
biographies of Margaret Fuller Ossoli and Lydia 
Maria Child in Eminent Women of the Age 
(Hartford, 1868); and also a memoir of Dr. 
Thaddeus William Harris, prefixed to liis Ento¬ 
mological Correspondence, 1869. 

His purely original works, including Army 
Life in a Blade Regiment, already mentioned, 
are four in number, and are all reprints, in part, 
from the Atlantic, 

Out-Boor Papers, a collection of essays, ap¬ 
peared in 1863. Its articles are divided be¬ 
tween two leading topics — physical culture, 
and a study of nature with a lover’s eye. The 
former is treated of wdth an enticing rim, in 
Saints and their Bodies, a Letter to a Dyspep¬ 
tic, the Murder of the Innocents (a plea against 
the evil of over study required from children), 
a New Counterblast (against tobacco), the 
Health of Our Girls, etc. In the latter, after 
contrasting the climates and the peoples of 
England and America, he thus tersely sums up 
the result: “Physiologists must never forget 
that Nature is aiming at a keener and subtler 
temperament in framing the American — as 
beneath our dryer atmosidiere the whole scale 
of sounds and hues and odors is attuned to a 
higher key — and that for us an equal state of 
health may yet produce a higher type of hu¬ 
manity.” The other topic is artistically elabo¬ 
rated in April Days, My Out-Door Study, Water 
Lilies, the Life of Birds, the Procession of the 
Flowers, and Snow. 

Malbone, an Oldport Romance, followed in 
1869. It is a brilliant drama of home and so¬ 
cial life, as seen at Newport, especially notable 
for its subtle delineations of temperaments and 
moods, having as its hero one with the fasci¬ 
nating grace of Rousseau, and, like him, with 
little moral stamina to curb the coquetry of his 
emotional nature. In its power of insight and 
its happy bits of description, this w’ork recalls 
the skilful touch of Hawthorne, with whom its 
author has been ranked by the poet John G. 
Saxe. This and the next work were repub¬ 
lished in England. 

Atlantic Essays, 1871, contained a number of 
papers written between 1858 and 1870, each 
marked by its author’s peculiar vigor of thought 
and graceful style. A part, advocating the 
claims of culture and the demands of literature, 
were connected by a unity of subject, as a Plea 
for Culture, Literature as an Art, Americanism 
in Literature, a Letter to a Young Contributor, 
and Ought Women to Learn the Alphabet? an 
argument for her civil emancipation, on the 
principle that “Woman must be a subject or an 
equal: there is no middle ground.” The more 
naiscellaneous articles included a Charge with 
Prince Rupert; The Greek Goddesses, a trans¬ 
lation of which appeared in the Rerue Brit- 
for October, 1869; Sappho; The Puri¬ 
tan Minister; Mademoiselle’s Campaigns, a 
sketch of the career of the Duchesse de Mont- 
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pensier, wlio specially distinguished herself by 
the capture of Orleans, during the second war 
of the Fronde, in 1652; Fayal and the Portu¬ 
guese, and one On An Old Latin Text-Book. 

Mr. Iligginson is understood to have in pre¬ 
paration a ChiMs Hutory of the United States, 
to be constructed somewhat on the plan of 
Hawthorne’s '^Grandfather’s Chair.” Ilis re¬ 
cent magazine papers about Newport are also 
to be collected into a volume, to be called Old- 
p&rt Days, 

^WATER-LILIES-FROM OUT-DOOR PAPERS. 

The reader may not care to learn that the order 
of NymphaeaceaB “differs from Ranunculacese in 
the consolidation of its carpels, from Papave- 
racese in the placentation not being parietal, and 
from Nelumbiaceae in the want of a large trun¬ 
cated disc containing monospermous achenia”; 
but they may like to know that the water-lily has 
relations on land, in all gradations of society, 
from poppy to magnolia, and yet does not con¬ 
form its habits precisely to those of any of them. 
Its great black roots, sometimes as large as a man’s 
arm, form a network at the bottom of the water. 
Its stem floats, an airy four-celled tube, adapting 
itself to the depth, and stiff in shallows, like the 
stalk of the yellow lily: and it contracts and curves 
downward when seed-time approaches. The 
leaves show beneath the magnifier beautiful adap¬ 
tations of structure. They are not, like those of 
land-plants, constructed with deep veins to re¬ 
ceive the rain and conduct it to the stem, but are 
smooth and glossy, and of even surface. The 
leaves of land-vegetation have also thousands of 
little breathing pores, principally on the under 
side: the apple-leaf, for instance, has twenty- 
four thousand to a square inch. But here they 
are fewer; they are wholly on the upper side, 
and, whereas in other eases they open or shut ae- I 
cording to the moisture of the atmosphere, here 
the greedy leaves, secure of moisture, scarcely 
deign to close them. Nevertheless, even these 
give some recognition of hygrometric necessities, 
and, though living on the water; and not merely 
christened with dewdrops like other leaves, but 
baptized by immersion all the time, they are yet 
known to suffer in drought and to take pleasure 
in the rain. 

After speaking of the various kindred of the 
water-lily, it would be wrong to leave our fra¬ 
grant subject without due mention of its most 
magnificent, most lovely relative, at first claimed 
even as its twin sister, and classed as a Nymphaea. 

I once lived near neighbor to a Victoria Regia. 
Nothing in the world of vegetable existence has 
such a human interest. The charm is not in the 
mere size of the plant, which, disappoints every- 
bo ly, as Niagara does, when tried by that sole 
standard. The leaves of the Victoria, indeed, 
attain a diameter of six feet; the largest flowers, 
of twenty-three inches,—four times the size of 
the largest of our water-lilies. But it is not the 
measurements of the Victoria, it is its life which 
fascinates. It is not a thing merely of dimensions, 
nor merely of beauty, but a creature of vitality 
and motion. Those vast leaves expand and change 
almost visibly. They have been known to grow 
half an inch an hour, eight inches a day. Rising 
one day from the "water, a mere clenched mass of 
yellow prickles, a leaf is transformed the next 
day to a crimson salver, gorgeously tinted on its 
upturned rim. Then it spreads into a raft of 
green, armed with long thorns, and supported by 


a framework of ribs and cross-pieces, an inck 
thick, and so substantial that the Brazil Indians, 
while gathering the seed-vessels, place their young 
children on the leaves,— yrupe^ or water-plat ter, 
they call the accommodating plant. But even 
these expanding leaves are not the glory of the 
Victoria; the glory is in the opening of the 
flower. 

I have sometimes looked in, for a passing mo¬ 
ment, at the green-house, its dwelling-place, dur¬ 
ing the period of the flowering, — and then stayed 
for more than an hour, unable to leave the fascinat¬ 
ing scene. After the strange flower-bud has reared 
its dark head from the placid tank, moving it a 
little, uneasily, like some imprisoned water-crea¬ 
ture, it pauses for a moment in a sort of dumb 
despair. Then trembling again, and collecting 
all its powers, it thrusts open, with an indignant 
I jerk, the rough calyx-leaves, and the beautiful 
I disrobing begins. The firm, white, central cone, 
first so closely infolded, quivers a little, and 
swiftly, before your eyes, the first of the hundred 
petals detaches its delicate edges, and springs 
back, opening towards the water, while its white 
reflection opens to meet it from below. Many 
moments of repose follow, — you watch, — an¬ 
other petal trembles, detaches, springs open, and 
is still. Then anothei^and another, and another. 
Each movement is so ^iet. yet so decided, so liv¬ 
ing, so human, that the radiant creature seems a 
M usidora of the water, and you almost blush with 
a sense of guilt, in gazing on that peerless pri¬ 
vacy. As petal by petal slowly opens, there still 
stands the central cone of snow, a glacier, an alp, 
a jungfrau, while each avalanche of whiteness 
seems the last. Meanvvhile a strange, rich odor 
fills the air, and Nature seems to concentrate all 
fascinations and claim all senses for this jubilee 
of her darling. 

So pass the enchanted moments of the evening, 
till the fair thing pauses at last, and remains for 
hours unchanged. In the morning, one by one, 
thoie white petals close again, shutting all their 
beauty in, and you w-atch through the short sleep 
for the period of waking. Can this bright trans¬ 
figured creature appear again, in the same chaste 
loveliness? Your fancy can scarcely trust it, 
fearing some disastrous change; and your fancy 
is too true a prophet. Come again, after the 
second day’s opening, and you start at the trans¬ 
formation which one hour has secretly produced. 
Can this be the virgin Victoria,—this thing of 
crimson passion, this pile of pink and yellow, re¬ 
laxed, expanded, voluptuous, lolling languidly 
upon the water, never to rise again? In this 
short time every tint of every petal is trans¬ 
formed ; it is gorgeous in beauty, but it is “ Hebe 
turned to Magdalen.” 

Such is the Victoria Regia- But our rustic 
water-lily, our innocent Nymphaea, never claim¬ 
ing such a hot-house glory, never drooping into 
such a blush, blooms on placidly in the quiet 
waters, till she modestly folds her leaves for the 
last time, and bows her head beneath the surface 
forever. Next year she lives for us only in her 
children, fair and pure as herself. 

Nay, not alone in them, but also in memory. 
The fair vision will not fade from us, though the 
paddle has dipped its last crystal drop from the 
waves, and the boat is drawn upon the shore. 
We may yet visit many lovely and lonely places,— 
meadows thick with violet, or the homes of the 
shy Rhodora, or those sloping forest-haunts 
where the slight Binnaea hangs its twin-born 
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heads,—but no scene will linger on our yision 
like tins annual Fesjst of the Lilies. On scorch¬ 
ing mountains, amid raw prairie winds, or upon 
the regal ocean, the white pageant shall come 
back to memory again, with all the luxury of 
summer heats, and all the fragrant coolness that 
can relieve them. We shall fancy ourselres again 
among these fleets of anchored lilies, — again, 
lik*'- Urvasi, sporting amid the Lake of Lotuses. 

For that which is remembered is often more 
vivid than thait which is, seen. The eye paints 
better in the presence, the heart in the absence, 
of the object most dear. “ He who longs after 
beautiful Nature can best describe her.” said 
Battine; “he who is in the midst of her loveli¬ 
ness can only lie down and enjoy.” It enhances 
the truth of the poet’s verses, that he writes tliem 
in his study, Ab-^ence is the very air of passion, 
and all the best description is in memoriam. -As 
with our human beloved, when the graceful pres¬ 
ence is with us. we cannot analyze or describe, 
but merely possess, and only after its departure 
can it be portrayed by our yearning desires; so 
it is with Nature: only in losing her do we gain 
the power to describe tier; and we are introduced 
to Art, as we are to Eternity, by the dropping 
away of our companions. 

CHARGE WITH PRIS:^ RUPERT-PROM 

ATLANTIC ESSAYS* 

It is Sunday morning, June 18, 1048. The 
early church-bells are ringing over all Oxford¬ 
shire,— during away in the soft air, among the 
sunny English hills, while Englishmen are draw¬ 
ing near one another with hatred in their hearts, 
— dying awiy, as on that other Sundsy, eight 
montiis ago. when Bixter, preaching near Edge- 
hill, hear! the sounds of battle, and disturbed the 
r*^st of his saints by exclaiming, “ To the fight! ” 
Bat here are no warrior-preachers, no bishops 
praying in surplices on the one side, no dark- 
robed divines preaching on horseback on the 
other, no king in glittering armor, no Tutor Har¬ 
vey in peaceful meditation beneath a hedge, pon¬ 
dering on the circulation of the blood, with hotter 
blood flowing so near him; all these were to be 
seen at Eigehi'd, but not here. This smaller 
skirmish rather turns our thoughts to Cisatlantic 
associations; its date suggests Bunker Hill. — and 
its circumstances, Lexington. For this, also, is a 
marau ling party, with a Percy among its officers, 
brought to a stand by a half-armed and an angry 
peasantry. 

Rupert sends his infantry forward to secure 
the bridge, ami a sufficient body of dragoons to 
line the mile and a half of road between, — the re- 
miinder of the troops being drawn up at the en¬ 
trance of a cornfield, several hundred acres in 
extent, and lying between the villages and the 
hills. The Puritans take a long circuit, endeav¬ 
oring to get to windward of their formidable 
enemy, —a point judged as important, during the 
seventeenth century, in a land fight as in a naval 
^tigagernent. They have with them some light 
field-pieces, artillery being the only point of supe¬ 
riority they yet claim ; but these are not basilisks, 
nor falconets, nor culverins [colubri, coulcuvres), 
nor drakes (drarones), nor warning-pieces, — they 
are the leathern guns of Gustavus Adolphus, 
ma la of light cast-iron and bound with ropes and 
leather. The Roundhead dragoons, dismounted, 
line a hedge near the Cavalieis, and plant 
their “ swine -feathers ”; under cover of their firo 


the horse advance in line, matches burning. As 
they advance, one or two dash lorward, at risk of 
their lives, flinging off the orange scarfs which 
alone distinguish them,* in token that tliey desert 
to the royal cause. Prince Rupert falls back into 
the lane a little, to lead the otlier forces into his 
ambush of dragoons. These tactics do not come 
naturally to him, however; nor does he like the 
practice of the time, that two bodies of cavalry 
should ride up within pistol shot of each other, 
and exchange a volley before they charge. He 
rather anricip ites. in his style of operations, the 
famous order of Frederick the Great: “The King 
hereby forbids all officers of cavalry, on pain of 
being broke with ignominy, ever to allow them¬ 
selves to be attacked in any action by the enemy; 
but the Prussians must always attack them.” 
Accordingly he restrains himself fora little while, 
chafing beneath the delay, and then, a soldier or 
two being suddenly struck down by the fire, he 
exclaims, “Yea! this insolency is not to be en¬ 
dured.” The moment is come. 

“God and Queen Mary!” shouts Rupert; — 
“Charge!” In one instant that motionless mass 
becomes a flood of lava: down in one terrible 
sweep it comes, silence behind it and despair be¬ 
fore; no one notices the beauty of that brilliant 
array, — all else is merged in the fury of the wild 
gallop ; spurs are deep, reins free, blades grasped, 
heads bent; the excited horse feels the heel no 
more than he feels the hand ; the uneven ground 
breaks their ranks, — no matter, they feel that they 
can ride down the world: Rupert first clears the 
hedge, — he is always first,—then comes the 
captain of his life-guard, then the w’hole troop 
“jumble after them,” in a spectator's piquant 
phrase. The dismounted Puritan dragoons break 
from the hedges and scatter for their lives, but 
the cavalry “bear the chaige better than they 
have done since Worcester,” — that is, now they 
stand it an instant, then they did not stand it at 
nil; the Prince takes them in flank and breaks 
them in pieces at the first encounter, — the very 
wind of the charge shatters them. Horse .and 
foot, carbines and petronels, swords and pole¬ 
axes, are mingled in one struggling mass. Rupert 
and bis men are refreshed, not exhausted, by the 
weary night, — they seem incapable of fatigue; 
they spike the guns as they cut down the gunners, 
and, if any escape, it is becaus;e mai y. in both 
armies W'ear the same red scarfs. One Puritan, 
surrounded by the enemy, shows such desperate 
daring that Rupert bids, release him at last, and 
sends afterwards to Essex to ask his name. One 
Cavalier bends, with a wild oaih, to search the 
p'^ckets of a slain enemy: — it is his own brother. 
O’Neal slays a standard-bearer, and thus restores 
to his company the right to hear a flag, — a right 
they lost at Hopton Heath; Legge is taken 
prisoner and escapes; Urry proves himself no 
coward, though a renegade, and is trusted to bear 
to Oxford the new’s of the victory, being raised to 
knighthood in return. 

A PLEA FOR LITERARY STYLE.^ 

Granted, that foreign systems of education may 
err hy insisting on the arts of literary structure 
too much; think what we should lose by dwelling 
on them too little! The ma"ic of mere words; 
the mission of language: the worth of form as 


*From the Jtssay “On an Old Latin Text-Book,*’ in Atlan¬ 
tic Bssa^’a. 
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well as of matter; the power to make a common 
thought immortal in a phrase, so that your fancy- 
can no more detach the one from the other than 
it can separate the soul and body of a child; — it 
was the veiled half-revelation of these things that 
made that old text-book forever fragrant to me. 
There are in it the still visible traces of wild 
flowers which I used to press between the pages, 
on the way to school; but it was the pressed 
fl )wers of Latin poetry that were embalmed there 
first. These are blossoms that do not fade. 
Horace was right in his fond imagination, and 
his monument has proved more permanent than 
any bronze, sere permnim. “Wonderful is it to 
me,” says Boccaccio, in Landor’s delicious Penta-; 
nieron, “ when I consider that an infirm and help¬ 
less creature, such as I am, should be capable of 
laj’ing thoughts up in their cabinet of words, 
which Time, as he moves by, with the revolution 
of stormy and eventful years, can never rAove 
from their places.” 

One must bear in mind the tendencies of the 
times. If the danger were impending of an age 
of mere literary conceits, every one should doubt¬ 
less contend against it; for what is the use of 
polished weapons, where there is no ammunition? 
But the current tendency is all the other way,— 
to distrust all literary graces, to denude English 
style of all positive beauty, and leave it only the 
colorless vehicle of thought. There must not 
even be the smoothness of t^ueen Anne’s day, 
still less the delicacy of the current French tra¬ 
ditions; but only a good, clear, manly, energetic, 
insular style, as if each dwelt on an island, and 
hailed his neighbor each morning in good chest 
tones, to tell him the news- It is the farthest 
possible from the style of a poet or an artist, but 
it is the style of that ideal man for whom Huxley 
longs, “ whose intellect is a clear, cold logic engine, 
w’ith all its parts of equal strength and in smooth 
working order, ready, like a steam-engine, to be 
turned to all kinds of work.” In Huxley himself 
this type of writing is seen at the greatest ad¬ 
vantage ; Froude and Seeley have much the same; 
and books like the “Essays on a Liberal Educa¬ 
tion,” put together by a dozen different Oxford 
and Cambridge men, exhibit but one style, — a 
style that goes straight to the mark, and will stand 
no nonsense. It is all very well, so far, and this 
is doubtless better than carving the bow till it 
breaks, as in JEsop’s fable; but is there not room 
in the world for both science and art, use and 
beauty ? If a page is good that tells truth plainly, 
may not another page have merit that sets truth 
in words which linger like music on the ear? We 
are outgrowing the foolish fear that science is 
taking all poetry away from the facts of nature; 
but why should it set itself against the poetry of 
words ? The mwms themselves recognize the love 
of beauty as quite a respectable instinct, when it 
appears paleontologically. When, in the explor¬ 
ation of bone-eaves, they find that some primeval 
personage carved a bird or a beaver upon his 
hatchet, they are all in ecstasies, and say, “This 
is indeed a discovery. About the year of the 
world thirty-three thousand, art was born!” But 
if art took so long a gestation, is it not worth, 
keeping alive, now that we have got it? Why is 
it that, when all these added centuries have 
passed, the writer must now take the style, which 
is his weapon, must erase from it all attempt at 
beauty, and demand only that, like the barbaric 
hatchet, it shall bring down its man ? 


^ ADVEKTORE WITH A BLACK SEVTTNEL— FROM AEMT 
LIFE IJX A BLACK REGIMENT. 

It is this capacity of honor and fidelity which 
gives me so much entire faith in them as soldiers. 
Without it, all their religious demonstration 
would be mere sentimentality. For instance, 
every one who visits the camp is struck with 
their bearing as sentinels. They exhibit, in this 
capacity, not an upstart conceit, but a steady, 
conscientious devotion to duty. They would stop 
their idolized General Saxton, if he attempted to 
cross their beat contrary to orders; I have seen 
them. No feeble or incompetent race could do 
this. The officers tell many amusing instances of 
this fidelity, but I think mine the best. 

It was very dark the other night, — an unusual 
thing here,—and the rain fell in torrents; so I 
put on my India-rubber suit, and went the rounds 
of the*sentinels, incognito, to test them. I can 
only say that I shall never try such an experi¬ 
ment again, and have cautioned my officers 
against it. ’T is a wonder 1 escaped with lifeand 
limb, —such a charging of bayonets and clicking 
of gun-locks. Sometimes I tempted them by re¬ 
fusing to give any countersign, but offering them 
a piece of tcbacco, which they could not accept 
without allowing me nearer than the prescribed 
bayonet’s distance. Tobacco is more than gold 
to them, and it was touching to watch the struggle 
in their minds; but they always did their duty at 
last, and I never could persuade them. One man, 
as if wishing to crush all his inward vacillations at 
one fell stroke, told me stoutly that he never used 
tobacco, though I found next, day that he loved it 
as much as any one of them. It seemed wrong 
thus to tamper with their fidelity; yet it was a 
vital matter to me to know how far it could be 
trusted, out of my sight. Ir was so intensely 
dark that not more than one or two knew me, 
even after I had talked with the very next senti¬ 
nel, especially as they had never seen me in India- 
rubber clothing, and I can always disguise my 
voice. It was easy to distinguish those who did 
make the discovery; they were always conscious 
and simpering when their turn came; while the 
others were stout and irreverent till I revealed 
myself, and then rather cowed and anxious, fear¬ 
ing to have offended. 

It rained harder and harder, and when I had 
nearly made the rounds I had had enough of it, 
and, simply giving the countersign to the chal¬ 
lenging sentinel, undertook to pass witjiin the 
lines, 

“ Halt I ” exclaimed this dusky man and 
brother, bringing down his bayonet, — “de coun¬ 
tersign not correck.” 

Now the magic word, in this case, was “ Vicks¬ 
burg,” in honor of a rumored victory. But as I 
knew that these hard names became quite trans¬ 
formed upon their lips, Carthage” being famil¬ 
iarized into Cartridge, and “ Concord ’ into Corn¬ 
cob, how could I possibly tell what shade of pro¬ 
nunciation my friend might prefer for this partic¬ 
ular proper name? 

“Vicksburg,” I repeated, blandly but author¬ 
itatively, endeavoring, as zealously as one of 
Christy’s Minstrels, to assimilate my speech to 
any supposed predilection of the Ethiop vocal 
organs. 

“ Halt dar! Countersign not correck,” was 
the only answer. 

The bayonet still maintained a position which, 
in a military point of view, was impressive. 
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I tried persuasion, orthography, threats, to* 
hacco, all in vain. I could not pass in. Of 
course my pride was up; for w'as I to defer to an 
untutored African on a point of pronunciation! 
Classic shades of Harvard, forbid! Affecting 
scornful indifference, I tried to edge avay, pro¬ 
posing to myself to enter the camp at some other 
point, where xny elocution would be better appre¬ 
ciated. Kot a step could I stir. 

“■Halt!” shouted my gentleman again, still 
holding me at his bayonet’s point, and 1 wincing 
and halting. 

I explained to him the extreme absurdity of this 
proceeding, called his attention to the state of 
the weather, which, indeed, spoke for itself so 
loudly that we could hardly hear each other 
speak, and requested permission to withdraw. 
The bayonet, with mute eloquence, refused the 
application. 

There flashed into my mind, with more enjoy¬ 
ment in the retrospect than I had experienced at 
the time, an adventure on a lecturing tour in 
other years, when I had spent an hour in trying 
to scramble into a country tavern, after bedtime, 
on the coldest night of winter. On that occasion 
I ultimately found myself stuck midway in the 
window, with my head in a temperature of 80°, 
and my heels in a temperature of —10°, with a 
heavy window-sash pinioning the small of my 
back. However, I had got safe out of that di¬ 
lemma, and it was time to put an end to this 
one. 

“Call the corporal of the guard,” said I, at 
lasr, with dignity, unwilling either to make a 
night of it or to yield my incognito. 

“ Corporal ob de guard! ” he shouted, lustily, 
— “Post Kumber Two!” while I could hear 
another sentinel chuckling with laughter. This 
last was a special guard, placed over a tent, with 
a prisoner in charge. Presently he broke si¬ 
lence. 

“Who am dat ? ” he asked, in a stage whisper. 
“Am he a buekra [white man]?” 

“Dunno whether he been a buekra or not,” re¬ 
sponded, duggedly, my Cerberus in uniform; 
“but I’s bound to keep him here till de corporal 
ob de guard come.” 

Yet, when that dignitary arrived, and I re¬ 
vealed myself, poor Number Two appeared utter¬ 
ly transfixed with terror, and seemed to look for 
nothing less than immediate execution. Of course 
I praised his fidelity, and the next day compli- 
mentetbhim before the guard, and mentioned him 
to his captain; and the whole affair was very 
good for them all. Hereafter, if Satan himself 
should approach them in darkness and storm they 
will fake him for “de Cunnei’” and treat him 
with special severity, 

** JOHN FOSTER KIRK, 

A msTOEicAi* writer of ability and culture, and 
the present editor of Lippincotfg Magazine^ was 
born at Predericton, New Brunswick, in 1824. 
He received a classical education, “chiefly in 
Nova Scotia,” states Br. Hart, “under the pri¬ 
vate tuition of a graduate of one of the English 
universities.” * He came to the United States 
in 1842, and was secretary to Mr. William H. 
Prescott during the last ten years of his life, 
1848-59. In 1850, he accompanied that gentle¬ 
man on his visit to England; and the late Mr. 
Ticknor, in the memoir of Mr. Prescott, terms 

♦Hart^s Manual (xf American literature, p. 529 . 


Mr. Hirk “his faithful and intelligorit secre¬ 
tary.” lie was also in his company at the time 
of the sadden and fatal stroke of apoplexy, 
January 28, 1859. He continued to live in 
Boston till 18T0, when he became a resident of 
Philadelphia. Aleanwhile he had made two 
visits to Europe, chiefly, as he has stated, “for 
purposes of historical investigation in the ar¬ 
chives and libraries of Prance, Switzerland, 
etc.” He has written some literary and histori¬ 
cal articles for American periodicals, including 
the jt^orth American J^exiew^ Atlantic Monthly^ 
and Lippincotfs Magazine, 


His chief work is the Mistory of Charles the 
Bold, JjuJee of Burgundy^ published at London 
and Philadelphia in three octavo volumes, 
1864-8. In the.preface to his first volume, he 
gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. 
Prescott, for kindly procuring him the larger 
part of the authorities needed for his researches. 
The history begins with an outline of the 
position of France at the close of tlie fourteenth 
century and during the first half of the fif¬ 
teenth. A picture of the dominions, court, and 
policy of Philip the Good of Burgundy follows, 
with a narrative of the events of his reign till 
the accession of Charles in 1467. It then 
traces the troublous rule of Charles the Bold, 
who came at the age of thirty-three “ into the 
possession of an inheritance not surpassed by 
that of any prince in Christendom,” but yet, in 
a brief reign of ten years, earned the name of 
the “Gi’eat Bisturhei*,” and was crushed by 
the enmities he had excited. 

Mr. Kirk has recently prepared a revised 
edition of Mr. Prescott’s wmrks, in which he 
has incorporated the corrections and additions 
left by that author in manuscript. 

Charles's last pight at nancy — pIlo^^HISTORY op 

CHARLES THE BOLD. 

The “Vigil of the Kings” — Sunday, the 5th 
of January, 1477 — had come, and the reveille 
sounded, calling men to wake and die. • 

Heavy rains, the day before, had washed the 
earth, the flooded rivers rushing over a frozen 
current beneath,—impetuous, noisy, full, like 
the tides of life rolling above the frozen sea of 
death. But the night had been calm and cold; 
'at dawn the shrunken waters gurgled faintly 
under a new surface of ice, and the gathering 
clouds were charged afresh with snow. 

Charles had been busy througbout the night. 
He had resolved neither to abandon the siege nor 
to await the attack in his camp, hut to meet and 
repel the enemy’s advance. His force being too 
small for him to leave a sujfficient guard against 
sallies from the town, he had drawn off his troops 
as noiselessly as possible under cover of the dark¬ 
ness. 

“A short half league ” southeast of Nancy the 
road through Jarville and Laneuville to Saint- 
Nicolas entered a forest extending from the 
Meurthe on the east across the range of high¬ 
lands bounding the horizon on the south and west. 
Near the verge of the wood, the road was inter¬ 
sected by a rivulet, called now, in commemoration 
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of tlie events of the day, Lt Rnmeau de Bomecours, 
On both banks, to its junction with the Meurthe, 
it was thickly planted with hedges of thorn. 

Behind this stream the duke posted his troops 

— the artillery in front, on a mound commanding 
the road; behind it the infantry, — archers and 
pikemen, — drawm up in a single oblong square, 
in imitation of the Swi*is. Here he took his own 
station, surrounded by his nobles and personal 
attendants, and mounted on a powerful black 
horse, called from its race and color II Moro, 
Two slender bodies of caralry composeil tlie wings. 
The right, under Joase de Lalain, was placed on. 
the high ground towards the source of the brook, 
but somewhat in the rear of the line; the left, 
tinder Galeotto, occupied a meadow, covered par-^ 
tially on the front as well as flank by the Meurthe, 
which here makes a double bend to the east and 
north, and is fordable in the angle. The evident 
object was to arrest and crush the enemy’s columns 
while debouching from the forest. It was the sole 
chance of coping with a force so superior. 

At Saint-Nicolas, after mass had been celebrated 
in the church, food and wine were served out in 
abundance, and consumed with gayety and relish 
by men familiar with dangers and now confident 
of an easy victory. At eight, o’clock they began 
their march. The troops were about equally 
divided between the vanguard and the ‘‘battle,” 

— the former com pricing seven thousand spears 
and halberds and two thousand cavalry, the latter 
a thousand more foot and somewhat few'er horse. 
Eight hundred arquebusiers followed as a reserve. 
Herterled the van, with Tbierstein as commander 
of the horse. Ren4, with his suite, rode beside 
the main corps, on a spirited gray mare called 
Ba Bairn. He wore over his armor a short mantle 
of cloth of gold embroidered with the double t^hite 
cross of Lorraine, the sleeves trimmed with his 
colors — gray, w’hite, and red. His standard of 
white satin, decorated with a painting of the 
Annunciation, floated among a group of banners 
in the centre. 

For him all around, all within, was bright. 
After a long train of misfortunes, bitter mortifica¬ 
tions, cruel disappointments, the hour of assured 
triumph was at hand. Mingled with the exulta¬ 
tion of that thought was a natural pride in seeing 
himself the sole chief of such an army. But the 
real leaders — Herter, Waldmann, Eatzy, Hass- 
furter — were not the men to commit the conduct 
of an enterprise like the present to inexperienced 
hands. After passing Laneuville a halt was called 
and a consultation held. Through scouts, deserters, 
and reconnoitering parties, the enemy’s position 
and arrangements had been fully learned. The 
sentiment of the Swiss — expressed in the final 
charge of the authorities at home — was a deter¬ 
mination to finish up the work, to end by a single 
and decisive stroke a war of which the gains and 
the glory had been counterbalanced by vexations 
and estrangements. At Grandson, with inferior 
numbers, they had met the enemy’s attack and 
seen his forces scatter “like smoke dispersed by 
the north wind.” At Morat, with equal numbers, 
they had struck his lines obliquely,—shattering, 
crushing, routing, yet not with the complete de¬ 
struction necessary for the object. Now, with 
more than double his numbers, — their men all 
fresh and bold, his all dismayed and spent,— 
they had only to close upon and overwhelm him. 
It was arranged that, while the main body held 
back, — only a few skirmishers showing themselves 
on the road, which here inclined towards the river. 


making the passage straight and perilous, — the 
vanguard, guided by the fciwiss deserters, should 
strike off to the lett, by an old road leading from 
Jarville up to a farm named La Malgrange^ and 
tbence by another turn to the outskirts of the 
forest directly on the Burgundian flank. These 
were the tactics of men who had the game in their 
hands, and who knew how to play it. 

Ren6 was now told that the safety of his person, 
being a thing of high importance, required that he 
should take his station in the centre of the main 
body, where a hundred men of the corps of Berne 
would serve as his body-guard. When the hostile 
force was broken, he would be free to join in the 
pursuit. 

It was noon when the march was resumed. 
Before the troops had reached the farm-house on 
which they were to pivot, the snow fell so thickly 
that no one could see beyond his nearest comrade. 
In crossing a stream which runs past the building, 
the new-foimed ice soon broke beneath their heavy 
tread, and left them wading, floundering, some¬ 
times swimming. The road, or “hollow way,” as 
it is also called, seems to have differed from the 
forest only in being more difficult lo traverse- It 
was overgrown with a stubby and prickly brush. 
When at last the clearing was reached, the ranks 
were in disarray and the men half frozen. Sitting 
down, they poured the water from their shoes and 
arranged their clothing and arms. 

Without having ocular proof of if, they had 
reached their position, facing the enemy’s right 
flank. Suddenly the squall passed over and the 
sun shone forth. The hostile forces were in full 
sight of each other. The Swiss horn, blown thrice 
with a prolonged breath, sent a blast of doom into 
the ears of the Burgundians. Wheeling rapidly 
into line, the troops began to descend the slop*e at 
a quick run. 

On first catching sight of the foe in this unex¬ 
pected quarter, the gunners made an effort to turn 
their pieces. But the process was then a laborious 
one, not to be effected in alarm and confusion. 
After a single wild discharge, killing but two men, 
the guns were abandoned. 

But the Swiss were now stopped by tbc hedge. 
Charles had time to make a change of front and 
send forward his archers. The assailants suffered 
severely. Their weapons got caught in the bram¬ 
bles, and they were unable to break through. A 
troop of French horse was the first to clear a pas¬ 
sage. It was met by a squadron under the Sire 
de la Bivibre and driven from the field. Mean¬ 
while Galeotto had been attacked and was giving 
way. Lalain was ordered to go to his support. 
But the arquebusiers, having come to the front, 
delivered a volley which arrested the charge. 
Many saddles were emptied. Lalain fell badly 
wounded. The affrighted horses galloped at ran¬ 
dom. Galeotto, who was soon after taken prisoner, 
made off with bis men towards the ford. 

Charles saw himself stripped of "both his wings, 
assailed at once on both bis flanks. He had his 
choice between a rapid flight and a speedy death. 
Well then — death I 

As he fastened his helmet, the golden lion on 
the crest became detached and fell to the ground. 
He forbade it to be replaced.. Moc est signum Bei f 
— “It is a sign from God,” — he said. From 
God ? Ah, yes, he knew now the hand that was 
laid upon him I 

Leading his troops, he plunged into the midst 
of his foes, now closing in on all sides. Among 
enemies and friends the recollection of his sur- 
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passing valor in that hour of perdition, after the 
last gleam of hope lind vanished, was long pre~ 
served. Old men of Franche-Comt6 were accus¬ 
tomed to tell how their fathers, tenants, and fol¬ 
lowers of the Sire de Citey, had seen the duke, 
his face streaming with blood, charging and re¬ 
charging “like a lion,” ever in the thick of the 
combat, bringing help where the need was great¬ 
est. In Lorraine the same tradition existed. 
“Had all his men,’’ says a chronicler of that 
province, “fought with a like ardor, our army 
must infallibly have been repulsed.^* 

But no; so encaged, bO overmatched, what 
courage could have availed? “The foot stood 
long and manfully,” is the testimony of a hostile 
eye-witness. But the final struggle, though ob¬ 
stinate, was short. Broken and dispersed, the 
men had no recourse but flight. Some went east¬ 
ward, in the direction of Essey, such as gained 
the river crossing where the ice bore, and break¬ 
ing it behind them. The greater number kept to 
the west of Nancy, to gain the road to Condd and 
Luxembourg. Charles, with the handful that still 
remained around him, followed in the same direc¬ 
tion. The mass, both of fugitives and pursuers, 
was already far ahead. There was no choice now. 
Flight, combat, death — it was all one. 

Closing up, the little band of nobles, last relic 
of chivalry, charged into the centre of a body of 
foot. A halberdier swung his weapon, and brought 
it down on the head of Charles. He reeled in the 
saddle. Citey flung his arms around him and 
steadied him, receiving while so engaged a thrust 
from a spear through the parted joints of his 
corselet. 

Brei^sing on, still fighting, still hemmed in, they 
dropped one by one. Charles's page, a Roman of 
the ancient family of Colonna, rode a little behind, 
a gilt helmet hanging from his saddle-bow. He 
kept his eye upon bis master — saw him sur¬ 
rounded, saw him at the edge of a ditch, saw his 
horse stumble, the rider full. The next moment 
Colonna washimself dismountedandmade prisoner 
by men who, it would appear, had belonged to the 
troop of Campobasso. 

Rone knew who had fallen, or lingered to see. 
The rout swept along, the carnage had no pause. 
The course was strewn with arms, banners, and 
the bodies of the slain. Riderless horses plunged 
among the ranks of the victors and the vanquished. 
There was a road turning directly westwai-d; but 
it went to Toul — French lances were there. 
Northward the valley contracted. On one side 
was the forest, on the other the river; ahead, the 
bridge of Bouxihres—guarded, barred, by Cam¬ 
pobasso. Arrived there, all was over. A fe,w 
turned aside into the forest to be hunted still, to 
be butchered by the peasantry, to perish of hunger 
and cold. Others leaped into the river, shot at by 
the arquebusiers, driven back or stabbed by the 
traitors on the opposite bank, swept by the current 
underneath the ice. The slaughter here was far 
greater than on the field. No quarter was given 
by the Swiss. But the cavalry, both of Lorraine 
and the allies, received the swords of men of rank, 
as well from the sympathy of their class as for the 
sake of ransom. When Rend came up the sun had 
long set. There was little chance, less occasion, 
for further pursuit. • The short winter’s day had 
had its full share of blood. Merciful Night came 
down, enabling a scanty remnant to escape. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ib 

If the duke of Burgundy were still alive—that 
was the thought that now occupied every breast. 


Tf he were alive, no doubt but that he w'ould re¬ 
turn, no hope that the war was over. Messengers 
were sent to inquire, to explore. The field was 
searched. Horsemen went to Metz and neighboring 
places to ask whether he had passed. None had 
seen him, none could find him, none had anything 
to tell. Wild rumors started up. He had hidden 
in the forest, retired to a hermitage, assumed the 
religious garb. Goods were bought and sold, to 
bepaidfor on his reappearance. Years afterwards, 
there were those who still believed, still expected. 

Yet intelligence, proof, was soon forthcoming. 
In the evening of Monday Campobasso presented 
himself,bringing with him Colonna, who told what 
he had seen, and gave assurance that he could find 
the spot. Let him go then and seek, accompanied 
*by those wdio would be surest to recognize the form 
— Mathieu, the Portuguese physician, a valet-de- 
chambre, and a “ laundress,” who had prepared 
the baths of the fallen prince. 

They passed out at the gate of Saint John, de¬ 
scending to the low, then marshy, ground on the 
west of the town. It was drained by a ditch, the 
bed of a slender rivulet, that turned a mill in the 
faubourg. The distance was not great — less than 
half an English mile. Several hundred bodies lay 
near together. But these they passed, coming to 
where a small band, “thirteen or fourteen,” had 
fallen, fighting singly, yet together. Here lay 
Citey, here Contay, here a Croy, a Belvoir, a 
Lalain, — as in every battle-field; here Bievre, 
loved by his enemies, his skull laid open “ like a 
pot.” 

These are on the edge of the ditch. At the bot¬ 
tom lies another body,— “ short, but thickset and 
well-membered,”—in worse plight than all the 
rest; stripped naked, horribly mangled, the cheek 
eaten away by wolves or famished dogs. Can this 
be he? 

They stoop and examine. The nails, never 
pared, are “longer than any other man’s.” Two 
teeth are gone — through a fall years ago. There 
are other marks — a fistula in the groin, in the 
neck a scar left by the sword thrust received at 
I Montlh^ry. The men turn pale, the woman shrieks 
and throws herself upon the body. “ My lord of 
Burgundy! My lord of Burgundy ! ” Yes, this 
is he — the “ Great Luke,” the destroyer of Lidgo, 
the “Terror of France!” 

They strive to raise it. The flesh, embedded in 
the ice, is rent by the efilbrt. Help is sent for. 
Four of Rend’s nobles come, men with implements, 
cloths, and bier; women have sent their veils. It 
is lifted and borne into the town, through the 
principal street, to the house of George Murqueiz, 
where there is a large and suitable chamber. The 
bearers rest a moment — set down their burden 
on the pavement. Let the spot be forever marked 
with a cross of black stones. 

It is carried in, washed with wine and warm 
water, again examined. There are three principal 
wounds. A halberd, entering at the side of the 
head, has cloven it from above the ear to the teeth. 
Both thighs have been pierced by a spear. Another 
has been thrust into the bowels from below. 

It is wrapped in fine linen and laid out upon a 
table. The head, covered with a cap of red satin, 
lies on a cushion of the same color and material. 
An altar is decked beside it. Waxen tapers are 
lighted. The room is hung with black. 

Bid his brother, his captive nobles, his surviving 
servants, come, and see if ihis be indeed their 
prince. They assemble around, kneel and weep, 
take his hands, his feet, and press them to their 
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lips and breast. He was flieir soTereign, tbcir 
“good lord, ’ tbe chief of a glorious house, the 
last, the greatest, of his line. 

Let Rene come —to see and to exult. Let him 
come in the guise of the paladins and j^reuz on 
occasions of solemnity and pomp —in a long robe 
sweeping the grout d, with a long beard inwoven 
with threads of gold I 

So attired he enters, stands beside the dead, 
uncovers the face, takes between his warm hands 
that cold right hand, falls upon his knees and 
bursts into sobs. ** Fair cousin,” he says,—not 
accusingly, but self-excusingly, — ** ihou brought- 
est great calamities and sorrows upon us; may 
God assoil thy soul!”— Gentle Ren4, good and 
gentle prince, God, w’e doubt not, hath pardoned 
many a fault ot thine for those tender thoughts, 
those charitable tears, in the hour of thy great 
triumph beside the corpse of thy stern foel 

A quarter of an hour he remains, praying before 
the altar; then retires, to give orders for the 
burial. Let him w^ho for a twelvemonth was duke 
of Lorraine be laid in the Church of Saint George, 
in Iront of the high altar, on the spot where he 
stood when invested with the sovereignty won by 
conquest, to be so lost I ^ 

ADELINE D. T. WHITNEY, 

A BAFGHTER of the late Enoch Train, a well- 
known ship-owner and merchant of Boston, 
was bom in that city in 1824. IShe was edu¬ 
cated at the school of George B. Emerson, a 
professor whom Dr. Hart has styled a “ prince 
of teachers.” At the age of nineteen, she was 
married to Mr. Seth D. Whitney, of Milton, 
Massachusetts, and resided in that town till her 
return to Boston in 18T1. Till the year 1859, 
the duties of home left her little time for the 
absorbing claims of literature, excei)ting occa¬ 
sional contributions to magazines, particularly 
to the Monthly Religious Magazine^ then edited 
by Dr. (now Bishop) Huntington. FooUteps on 
the Seas: a Poem hy A. D. T. TE, a first %^enture 
of fifty pages, was published in 1857. It was 
followed two years later by Mother Goose for 
Grown Folks. 



Mrs. Whitney during the .war wrote some 
half a dozen "'•Poems of Occasion,” inspired by 
the incidents and lessons of the civil strife, 
which were printed in the Atlantic Monthly. 
They form the lii*st part of her volume of poems 
issued in 1872, and are accompanied by one on 
the Atlantic Cable, dated 1858, and entitled 
“ Consummation.” 

To these contributions succeeded a series of 
entertaining and pure-spirited novels of real, 
every-day life, which have steadily growm in 
merit and popular favor. They have natural¬ 
ness of incident, sprightly dialogues, sharply 
lined characterizations, and an earnest desire, 
artistically directed, to show the beauty of duty 
and the strength of love. Boys at Ohegzicmet, 
issued in 1862, was followed by Faith Gartn&fs 
GirlhoofX^^k. The Gay worthy s: A Story if 


Threads and Thrums^ to illustrate the mishaps 
of life easily flowing out of ^nisunderstandings, 
appeared in 1865; it had a reprint and large 
circulation in England. IJitlierto: A Story of 
Yesterdays^ which sets forth the sanctity and 
solemn obligations of marriage, and attempts 
a solution of some of its problems, was pub¬ 
lished in 1869; and Patience Strong's Outings 
in 1868. The latter, a prose poem of still 
home-life, pictures how the ‘‘comings-in ” to 
a little competence can be made a blessing 
to many households. A Summer in Leslie 
Goldthwaite's Life^ issued in 1866, formed 
the opening book of the ‘"Beal Folks’ Series,” 
having three companion volumes: TF<3 Girls: 
A Borne Story^ 1870; Real Folks, 1872; and 
The Other Girls, 1878. They show the privi¬ 
leges, with the resulting responsibilities, of 
family and social life, as well as the narrow¬ 
ness of Pharisaism and exclusiveness. Zerub 
Throop's Eoeperiment, 1871, is a story of how a 
bequest of many thousands was quaintly left, in 
the charge of Providence, for a i)Oor widow; 
and how the trust was finally discharged to the 
letter. 

Pansies—For Thoughts, 1872, “only a hand¬ 
ful— of thoughts that have blossomed to words, 
and so been gathei*ed,” has some pleasing and 
suggestive verses in its threefold groupings, 
poems “of occasion,” “of suggestion,” and “of 
interpretation and hope.” Among these are: 
Under the Cloud and Through the Sea, The 
Army of the Knitters, Larves, Sunlight and 
Starlight, Christmas, A Violet, and Released.,- 

**LARVJE. 

My little maiden of four years old — 

No myth, but a genuine child is she, 

■Witli her bronze-brown eyes and her curls of 
gold — 

Came, quite in disgust, one day, to me. 

Rubbing her shoulder with rosy palm, 

As the loathsome touch seemed yet to thrill 
her, 

She cried, 0 mother! I found on my arm 
A horrible, crawling caterpillar I ” 

And with mischievous smile she could scarcely 
smother, 

Yet a glance in its daring half awed and shy, 
She added, “While they were about it, mother, 

I wish they’d just finished the butterfly! ” 

They were words to the thought of the soul that 
turns 

From the coarser form of a partial growth, 
Reproaching the infinite patience that yearns 
With an unknown glory to crown them both. 

Ah, look thou largely, with lenient eyes, 

On whatso beside thee may creep and cling, 

For the possible glory that underlies 
The passing phase of the meanest thing! 

What if God’s great angels, whose waiting love 
Beholdeth our pitiful life below 
From the holy height of their heaven above. 
Couldn’t bear with the worm till the wings 
should grow? 

^SUNLIGHT AND STARLIGHT. 

God sets some souls in shade, alone; 

They have no daylight of their own: 
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Only in liyes of happier ones 
They see the sh^tm of distant suns. 

God knows. Content thee with thy night, 
Thy greater heaven hath grander light. 
To-day is close; the hours are small; 

Thou sit’st afar, and hast them all. 

Lose the less joy that doth but blind; 

Reach forth a larger bliss to find. 

To day is brief: the inclusive spheres 
Rain raptures of a thousand years. 

^ CHRISTMAS. 

What is the Christ of God ? 

It is His touch. His sign, His making known. 

His coming forth from out the all-alone. 

The stretching of a rod, 

Abloom with His intent. 

From the invisible. He made worlds so: 

And souls, whose endless life should be to know 
What the worlds meant. 

Christ is the dear “ I Am,” 

The Voice that the cool garden-stillness brake,—i 
The Human Heart to human hearts that spake, 
I^ng before Abraham. 

The word, the thought, the breath,— 

All chrism of God that in creation lay, — 

Was born unto a life and name this day,— 

Jesus of Nazareth! 

With roan whom He had made 
God came down side by side. Not from the 
skies 

In thunders, but through brother-lips and eyes, 
His messages He said. 

Close to our sin He leant. 

Whispering, “ Be clean I ” The High, the Awful- 
Holy,- 

Utterly meek, — ah I infinitely lowly, — 

Unto our burden bent 

The might it waited for. 

• ‘‘Daughter, be comforted Thou art made whole. 
Son, be forgiven through all thy guilty soul. 

Sin — suffer ye — no more! ” 

“ 0 dumb, deaf, blind, receive I 
Shall He who shaped the ear not hear your cry ? 
Doth He not tenderly see who made the eye ? 

Ask me, that I may give! 

“0 Bethany and Naiu I 

I show your hearts how safe they are with me. 

I reach into my deep eternity 
And bring your dead again! 

“ My kingdom cometh nigh. 

Look up, and see the lightening from afar. 

Over my Bethlehem behold the star 
Quickening the eastward sky I 

“From end to end, alway. 

The same Lord, I am with you. Down the night. 
My visib’e steps make all the mystery bright. 

Lo! it is Christmas Day! ” 

A VIOLET. 

God does not send us strange flowers every 
year. 

When the spring winds blow o’er the pleasant 
places. 

The same dear things lift up the same fair faces. 
The violet is here. 


It all comes back: the odor, grace, and hue; 
Each sweet relation of its life repeated: 

No blank is left, no looking-for is cheated; 

It is the thing we knew. 

So after the death-winter it must be. 

God will not put strange signs in the heavenly 
places: 

The old love shall look out from the old faces. 

Veilchen ! I shall have thee! 

clear EI1><JETS”“-T'I10M PATIENCE STRONG’S 
OUTINGS. 

“Don’t ever do that,” said Aunt Hetty Maria. 
“ Carry your candle as straight as you can, but 
never go prowling back into dark closets to look 
after mischief that you haven’t done.” 

“It’s clear fidget, I know,” said mother; “but 
I’ve done it many a time myself.” 

I had been looking for something in the little 
clothes-room. I knew perfectly well that my 
candle had n’t snapped while I was there, and that 
I hadn’t held linear anything; and yet, after I 
brought it back to mother’s room, and gave her 
the roll of linen she wanted, I went quietly to the 
closet again, and shut myself in, in the dark, and 
looked. When I came back the second time and 
sat down, Aunt Hetty Maria said that. 

“Don’t do it,” she repeated. “Clea^ fidget is 
the worst thing you can give up to. It ’ll come 
back at times when you can't satisfy yourself. 
It’s a way you get into, and it’ll follow you up. 
Don’t get out of bed to see if you have locked the 
door, when you know there isn't one chance in a 
hundred that you have n’t. Don’t pull your letter 
open to seo if the money is safe and right, when 
you know you had it in your hand to put in and 
it can’t be anywhere else. Don’t keep making 
crazy dives into your pocket and bags, to see if 
your purse and your keys are there, after you’ve 
started on your journey, and you can’t help it if 
they ain’t. It’s an awful habit, I tell you. You ’ll 
go back into actions and reasonings and happen¬ 
ings, just so; into trouble, and sickness, and death 
too. Looking after what never was in ’em ; and 
doubting what you know there certainly was. I 
tell you, for I know.” 

Aunt Hetty Maria had had troubles in her life, 
notwithstanding the silk gown and the white caps, 
and the ,looking-up-to of all Dearwood. There 
were things she was n’t sure she had n’t made mis¬ 
takes in, though she was a woman who had al¬ 
ways tried thoroughly lo do her duty. Ferhaps 
in some other place I shall say more of W'hat I 
know about it. I understood enough about it 
then, to feel that she spoke out of a deep place, 
and that the strong sense that advised me against 
the “ clear fidgets ” had had sore battles to fight 
against them, before it stood up in her so, com¬ 
manding them all down. 

“ If I had my life to live over again, there’s no 
rule I’d lay down for myself firmer. And that’s 
why I speak to you.” 

As if 1 had life to live — at thirty-eight! 

And, yet-^ as if I had n’t! 

I think, sometimes, we don’t any of us find out 
how to live till we have pretty well used up — 
spoiled, perhaps—one life. 

Did anybody ever knit a perfect stocking, right 
off, at the first learning? , Isn’t the first experi¬ 
ment a tangle, more or less, of dropped stitches, 
run all through, or twisted in the picking up; of 
puckers and stretches, — unpremeditated and mis¬ 
placed widenings out and narrowings in ? 
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Aren’t there patient eyes over tlieneedles, per¬ 
haps, in our life*learnings ? Is all the yarn 
spoiled in conquering the stitch ? Are we to wear 
our first poor work, inevitably and always? Or 
when, out of the knowledge gained at it, we can 
accomplish a better, shall it not be given us to do 
and to possess, and the old puckers be quietly un¬ 
ravelled for us and laid aw’ay out of our sight ? 

If mother and Aunt Hetty Maria give me loving 
and watchful counsel at thirty-eight, looking upon 
all these years of mine as a mere “setting up,” 
how will the good angels, out of their deep eter¬ 
nity and its holy wisdoms,*look at theirs? 

The very calm and beauty that sits upon them 
now, — is it not the smoothing out for a fair and 
glad beginning again ? 

“Don’t go back into the dark closets! ” 

It was a dear, bright word to me. Perhaps it 
is the word that will be said to us in heaven, when 
we come out into the light there that is fulfilling 
and absolving love. Perhaps we shall be com¬ 
forted and forgiven beyond what we can think or 
hope. 

** WILLIAM M. BAKER, 

Who has graphically pictured the peculiar as¬ 
pects of life in the Southwestern States before 
and during the late rebellion, is the youngest 
son of Rev. Daniel Baker, D. D. The father 
was horn at Midway, Liberty county, Georgia, 
in 1791, and died at Austin, Texas, in 1857. 
He labored successfully as an evangelist and 
Presbyterian pastor in Washington, D. 0., Sa¬ 
vannah, Georgia, Frankfort, Kentucky, Tusca¬ 
loosa, Alabama, and HoUy Springs, Mississippi. 
His chief works were a Plain and Scriptural 
View of Baptimi^ and two series of Beohal 
Sermom. 

William Munford Baker was horn at Wash¬ 
ington, D. 0., in 1825. He graduated with 
honor at Princeton College, at the age of twen¬ 
ty-one. After studying theology one year at 
Princeton Seminary, and two years under his 
father, he served as pastor at Galveston and at 
Austin, in Texas, for fifteen years, from 1850 to 
1865. During this period he published the Life 
and Labors of Ren. Daniel Balcer^ D. i>., 1858. 
As a Union man, and on conscientious grounds, 
Mr. Baker carried his chui’ch at Austin with 
him, through the rebellion, in unbroken con¬ 
nection with the General Assembly at the 
hTorth, to a Presbytery of which it now gives 
its name. His experiences in those troublons 
tim^ only so far modified as to impart dra¬ 
matic power, are embodied in Inside^ a Chron¬ 
icle of Secession, This powerftil tale, which 
consists of a series of sharply outlined scenes 
and as keenly individualized characters, forming 
a vivid panorama, photographic in its fidelity 
to nature, first appeared in Harper's WeeMy, 
It was published in hook form in 1866, under 
the nom de plume of G. F. Harrington. The 
hardest hits in the volume are at the men most 
bitter of all for secession, — the Korthem men 
then resident in the South. As the author and 
all of his relatives were of Southern hii*th and 
residence, it results naturally, as his works tes¬ 
tify, that he has never written a line inconsis¬ 
tent with the most ardent love to his section, as 
weR as to his country. 


Rev. IMr. Baker in 1805 accepted the charge 
of the Second Presbyterian Church at Zanes¬ 
ville, Ohio, and he now (1873) ministers to a 
congregation at Kewbnryport, Massachusetts. 
Although he has contributed for years to the 
various religious journals and magazines of the 



country, he has always made his literary labors 
incidental and subordinate to his pastoral duties, 
to which he gives the chief energies of his hand 
and heart. Ills later writings include: Oah 
Mo% 1868, a Sabbath School volume prepared 
for the Presbyterian Board of Publication; The 
Virginians in Texas^ which appeared serially in 
Harper's Magazine; and The Hew Timothy^ 
1870. The latter sketches the odd phases of 
ministerial and social life in the rude frontier 
settlements of the Southwesjb, the rollicking 
humors, boisterousness, and vicious characters 
of the borders, and the experiences by which 
the yonng pastor was taught the tact of be¬ 
coming ‘^ali things to all men.” Ilis latest 
work, Mose JEkans^ first appeared, in 1873, in 
the Atlantic Monthly, 

♦ * THE HUNT OP THlfi BEAKS—FROM THE NEW TIMOTHY. 

“ Breakfast!” says Bob Long, in the ear of our 
hero, and he wakes to find it broad day. He 
dresses rapidly- Washes out under the shed still 
more rapidly, as the tin pan has a hole in the 
bottom. Breakfast. Old Man Meggar remains 
bundled up in bed in a corner of the room in. 
which they eat, only a small opening left through 
the bed-clothes as an outlet for his oaths. He is 
perishing for whisky ! His sons also suffer j but 
being younger they can bear the privation better. 
The boy sent for whisky has not yet returned. 
As wondering curses fall on him therefore, Mr. 
Long looks peculiarly solemn. Mrs. Meggar 
pauses once in pouring out the coffee, glances at 
Mr. Long, and continues to pour with an inward. 

Yes. Bless the Lord, 1 see!” 
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The jar of plum-jelly is on the table. Mrs. 
reasoning on (hat point has been brief 
but conclusive : “ Well, let it alt be eaten up this 
mornin’, go that he gets some more!” Very sour 
it is indeed I Its acidity sharpens Mr. WalFs 
teeth as for battle, yet, under the circumstances, 
he makes a religion of eating it. 

Out in the yard, after breakfast, he finds the 
canine Inzzaroni in a state of wildest excitement. 
What remains to them of tails is being violently 
wagged, and the howling — Thunder augustly 
silent—is awful. Not a dog there but has en¬ 
tirely forgotten the hope of breakfast which fed 
his soul during the night, in prospect of a hunt on 
hand. When at last they ride off from the fence, 
the feast of a Montfaucon would not have held 
back for an instant from following the ignoblest 
cur there. An air of even gravity has settled 
down upon the men as they ride — they have en¬ 
tered on business now. Doc, Meggar, the eldest 
son and sententious gentleman of the family, is 
now profoundly silent, swearing inwardly only as 
he rides, a kind of dignity, even, in the.man. By 
common consent, after they have got a mile or 
two from the house into the woods, all the rest 
fall behind to let him ride in front. Mr. Long 
has the aspect of going to battle. His soul also is 
troubled, Sing’Iar, I never thought of it onst,” 
he says to Mr. Wall, riding close to him and 
speaking in a low tone. 

“ How in the world will we manage to find you 
afterwards! After we get into the thick of the 
bresh it'll be like looking for a needle in the big¬ 
gest sort of a haystack. When we start, you keep 
as near me as you can. I’ll ride as slow as I can, 
too. An* when you are left behind, don’t be 
sheared too much. You listen for the dogs, an* 
ride for them. Ef you don’t hear them, I can 
yell — a little. Ef it’s too far for that, don’t you 
be sheared, and try to hunt us up — don’t get 
yourself deranged. Jest stay still where you 
happen to be, and keep firing your rifle every 
quarter or so. Climb a tree if night ketches you; 
and when mornin’ comes agin, you jest keep 
a-firin’. Here’s a hunk of bread, put it in. your 
pocket, case you should need itl” 

This was altogether a new view of the matter 
to the person in question. He was about to reply, 
but a huge grape-vine dangling from a tree over¬ 
head at this moment separated them as they rode. 
In fact, riding together was now becoming impos¬ 
sible as the woods became thicker. Doc. Meggar, 
too, leading the van, sends buck over his shoulder 
the Farihian arrow of a single oath. Silence is 
the law now. Mr. Wall notices that all the dogs 
have fallt*n info a solid group, and trot along with 
one large black dog well in front of them. Thunder 
is kix name, as our hero knows by this time from 
the perpetual mention made of him last night and 
before starting. No tail whatever has Thunder, 
only one eye is left him, accompanied by the 
merest fragment of a left ear. A long scar ex¬ 
tends from ear to tail. As yet the young minister 
is unacquainted with his bark; if Thunder had 
ventured on that anywhere about the house, even 
if it had been at midnight, not a man in the same 
but would have sprung for his rifle. He now leads 
the van, bearing with him the profound respect 
of every animal there behind him, on foot or in 
saddle. 

As they ride, our novice must needs entsnsrle 
himself in the branches of a huge tree fallen to 
the ground. While toiling to force his way 
through, not unblessed of Toad and Zed, he 


catches a sudden vision of a brown animal run¬ 
ning down the trunk of a tree. To bring his 
heavy gun to his shoulder and send the contents 
of one of its barrels after the animal is the work 
of an instant. 

** He’s been bunted off of before, that horse, 
young as he is!” is the exclamation of Jake be¬ 
hind him, however, with increased admiration of 
the animal- Well he had been, or his rider would 
have been left at the shot, torn out of bis saddle 
by the brush. Mike only quivers, as it is, with a 
sense of unpleasant warmth in the tips of his in¬ 
telligent ears, now brdwned from the discharge. 
Thunder pauses a moment on three feet, while his 
associates break ranks and plunge amidst the 
brush in search of the wounded animal. No wild¬ 
cat there I It is a quarter of a mile away, unhurt. 
And so the dogs resume their trot behind their 
leader, now far in advance- The unsuccessful 
marksman disentangles himself from the brush, 
and reloads his gun. Mr. Long reins in liis tem¬ 
per and his pony and waits for him, while the 
others ride on, disgusted, after the dogs. 

For full an hour our hero winds his horse 
around the trees and through the dense thickets 
in call of Mr. Long, but silent. Suddenly he ob¬ 
serves off to the left a kind of furrow among the 
fallen leaves, their under and damper sides being 
turned up. 

“Isay, Mr. Long, here a moment. Isn’t this 
the path of a bear?” he calls, reining up. Mr. 
Long is sorely tempted to vexation. Out of cour¬ 
tesy he rides back to look. 

“Ili! Thunder!” he yells, as his eye catches 
the bear-trail; ‘‘good for you, Mr Wall!” he 
pauses to say, and calls again and again until the 
woods ring. Thunder is half a mile off to the 
right; but in a few minutes he is under their 
hoofs. Silent until his nose touches the trail, 
then he opens like the boom of a bell, and dis¬ 
appears along the trail, his nose to the grotxnd. 
At the sound every dog in the forest opens also 
through the whole gamut, and soon are following 
in the wake of Thunder, while the hunters spur 
and yell after. Doc. Meggar silent but soon far in 
front. Alas for Mr. Long’s good resolutions ! At 
the first sound from Thunder the existence of his 
friend has passed utterly from bis mind. With a 
yell to Bobasheela he dashes after through the 
thicket and is soon lost to sight. 

Favoring Mike with a cry such as he has never 
before heard — at least from his present master, 
and digging both heels convulsively into his 
flanks, Mr. Wall speeds along behind. Mike 
catches the enthusiasm, and on they tear. It 
would never have done for the young clergyman 
to have ridden at anything like this rate through 
the Institution grounds, or even through Hopple- 
ton. Astonishing the degree to which circum¬ 
stances alter cases! He has not gone a quarter of 
a mile, however, before he reins up with a jerk. 
In attempting to dash through a thicket his hat 
has been jerked from his head, his powder-horn 
and shot-pouch torn from around his neck, his 
double-barrelled gun lies, twitched from his grasp 
by a grape-vine, upon the ground twenty yards 
behind, the bridle half plucked off his horse, and 
broken at that. It is dreadful to stop an instant, 
for the cry of dogs and men is already far ahead, 
growing fainter every moment. 

Only one course to pursue- The rider dis¬ 
mounts, mends his bridle, puts it on again and 
fastens his horse. He then mends the shoulder- 
strap of his powder-horn and pouches, takes off 
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his outer coat, puts Iiis pouclies on again, his coat 
on over that, and buttons it up from neck to waist, 
lie has lost ^ handful of silver. Kever mind, no 
time to look for that. Future antiquarians com¬ 
ing upon it may wonder and theorize and publi-h 
as to how on earth the money ever got there. No 
time for that now I He then regains his hut and 
forces it down upon his head, so that if torn otF 
again his head will accompany it. Next a stout 
switch is cut to assist his spurs. Then the girth 
of his saddle is drawn up a hole or two, the blan¬ 
ket first pulled well forward. Last, his gun is 
secured. Remounting, he addresses himself to 
his task with a sort of desperation. All sounds of 
dogs and men have now died entirely away. Was 
he wrong in breathing a swift prayer as he ap¬ 
plies switch and spurs to his horse? Right or 
wrong, wise or foolish, it was a spqntaneous act. 
Let us photograph the man or leave him alone. 

He felt amazed at himself as he dashed along 
in the direction from which the sounds had last 
come. Ravines over which he would not have 
dreamed of leaping at any other time, dense 
thickets through which he would never in a saner 
moment have supposed it possible for a human 
being to pass, on and on through a kind of whirl¬ 
wind of saplings and forest-trees, brambles and 
grape-vines, he rushed, his hat down over his 
eyes, his left hand holding his gun upon his 
shoulder, his right plying the switch. Cabined 
up aU his life, he now gave absolute rein to him¬ 
self as well as to his horse, enjoying the excite¬ 
ment with all his soul. “ And if a hear, say, or a 
buck had burst through the Institution ground, 
students, pale tutors, spectacled professors, every 
soul therein, would have abandoned, for the mo¬ 
ment, Church atid world too in tlie mad chase 
Esau was born before Jacobi” So he reasons as he 
rides. If Mr. Wall indeed had a guardian angel, 
that angel used his wings to some purpose to keep 
in full charge of him as he dashes on, reckless of 
himself. He has by far the best horse on the 
ground; he rides at least as headlong as any man 
there; craziest there of all for the time, he soon 
makes up for his delay, comes in hearing of the 
dogs and men ag.aiu. He observes that the 
hunters have been left far to the right, while the 
dogs are off to the other side. An idea strikes 
him and he turns sharply to the left, for the ani¬ 
mal, whatever it is, is evidently making a circuit 
in that direction. In a few minutes’ hard riding 
he finds that the dogs are ahead of him, while the 
men are shouting on his trail far behind. To be 
at last the foremost one in the race ! The thought 
inspires him. He uses switch and spurs with 
double enerjry. He has ceased to shout. He finds 
it is only exhausting him without accomplishing 
any object. And so he rides silently on. He L 
evidently coming nearer and nearer upon the 
dogs. 

Suddenly he turns off still more to the left from 
their cry. Before he knows it he comes upon the 
object of pursuit—a black bear! It seems im¬ 
mensely large as it shambles along; seems to be 
going very slow too, considering the eagerness of 
his friends behind. But the excitement on seeing 
it 1 The rider has for a moment forsaken bis pro¬ 
fession as a minister. He has abandoned his very 
senses. He yells at his horse, he halloos for the 
dogs, he screams to Mr. Long. In his frenzy he 
takes out his penknife, and opens it savagely, 
with the purpose of jumping off his horse, rushing 
in upon the monster and slaughtering him upon 
the spot. Then it flashes upon him to ride hia 


horse upon the animal and beat him over the "head 
wirh one of the stirrup-irons, which he insanely 
unbuckles, as he rides, from the saddle for that 
purpose. Mike is as excited as his rider, he gets 
within ten steps of the bear, but declines going 
nearer. In vain the spurs and switch and yells 
of his rider. If th.at rider has lost liis wits, Mike 
hasn’t ills. So the insane sportsman hurls his stir¬ 
rup, leather and all, at the bear, trundling so 
leisurely along, a black mass of wool find fat. 

Suddenly he remembers his gun. Leaping from 
his horse, he runs almost upon the bear, levels his 
weapon, with hands shaking with excitement, full 
upon it, cocks one barrel, and pulls desperately 
away at the trigger of the other. The instant he 
had left liis horse Mike entered upon the sport on 
his own account, and gallops furiously along in 
the direction of the hunt. The bear goes crushing 
through the thicket, the dogs now nell upon him. 
Thunder in advance. The dismounted Nimrod 
can hear the faint cries of the rest of the party 
far behind. He da<hes on after the bear on foot. 
See! It has turned to bay. He comes full upon it, 
seated upright, with its back against a tree, 
wiping at the dogs swarming upon it, right and 
left, with its huge paws, its red mouth open and 
foaming- The last particle of sense forsakes the 
young fool. He advances directly upon the ani¬ 
mal, levels his short, heavy gun full at its breast, 
a small white spot furnishing the mark, cocks 
both hammers, pulls both triggers, and finds him¬ 
self at the discharge lying fiat upon his back. He 
has a general impression that the bear will be 
upon him in an instant, and he scrambles, quiver¬ 
ing and shaking with excitement, upon his feet. 
He need not fear! There had been powder and 
buck-shot in his rifle sufficient for quite a long 
campaign of shooting. He was so near, tool 
There it lies upon the ground, the great unwieldy 
mass of wool, dead, the dogs yelling and biting at 
it in a whirlwind of excitement. 

The hunter can not believe his eyes. That he 

— he should actually have killed the bear! He 
drives off the dogs with difficulty with his empty 
gun, and seats himself exhausted upon his prey 

— and a most luxuriant cushion it is—never king 
happier on his throne I 

It occurs to him, panting with exertion, to see 
if his pockets have not been emptied in his fall, 
and he takes therefrom knife, pocket Testament, 
and all. The shouts of the men are coming nearer 
and nearer. The dogs have fallen exhausted 
around — these, too, panting for dear life. Two 
of them are apparently dying—one lies dead from 
the fight. Thunder is reposing at a little distance 
looking gravely, not so much at the bear as at the 
individual seated upon him, ceasing nowand then 
to pant as if he bad been struck by some new 
idea about it. At last he rises with the utmost 
dignity, approaches the young minister, smells 
him carefully, elaborately all around, and from 
head to foot, and resumes his lying down and 
panting. Not having a fail, it is impossible for 
him to express the result of his investigation. It 
is highly flattering to his new acquaintance, but 
he keeps it gravely to himself. 

The cries of the rest of the party draw nearer 
and nearer. It may be it was from fatigue, but 
it may be it was from affectation; at any rate our 
reader keeps his seat upon the bear. Here comes 
the foremost of the party behind — Boc. Meggar! 
The blood is streaming down his face from a gash 
laid open in his cheek by the branch of a tree. 
He dashes up, jumps from his sweating horse. 
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stands a moment in stupefied astonishment, and 
then, most emphatically, 

“ Look here,’’ he says at last. “ I say, yon, 
stranger, giTe us your hand T’ yery gravely too. 

^Ir. Wall cordially complies; it is shaken long 
and vigorously, even solemnly, by Doc., who then 
falls on the ground and proceeds to drink raven¬ 
ously from a little pool of green water in which 
the bear is half lying. There is more mud than 
water, and as much blood as either, in the pool. 
It strikes the stranger that Doe. drinks as much 
for the blood as for the water. He swallows down 
his exclamation, however, and receives with a 
vast deal more coolness and indifference of man¬ 
ner than of heart the rest of the Meggars who 
now pour in, tattered from the brush, excited, 
wondering, and awfully profane. Mr. Wall feels 
called upon to apologize. 

** It is all a mere accident, gentlemen,” he says, 
rising and standing off to one side. “ I happened 
to have a tolerably good horse; and then I hap¬ 
pened to be so I could head the bear. It is the 
first time I ever was on a hunt.” 

The Meggars have nothing to say at the mo¬ 
ment, being busy fastening their horses and get¬ 
ting their knives ready for work on the bear. 
They have a unanimous and decided opinion on the 
point; and Zed and Toad know exactly what that 
opinion is. Not in vain have these eat at the 
table of the Meggars, slept on the floor of their 
cabin, tad “chaws” from their bars of tobacco, 
drinks from their whisky-jugs, the use of their 
greasy decks of cards for so long. Had the Meg¬ 
gars entertained even the least hostile feeling 
towards the successful hunter. Zed and Toad 
would have proceeded in advance to curse him for 
them on the spot; held themselves ready to do 
any thing besides which their relation to the 
Meggars demanded. In fact, what Thunder was 
to the dogs at home, so arc these battered, dilap¬ 
idated, unutterably degraded specimens of the 
race to the Meggar boys. It is amazing the 
swarm of just such lice as these this Meggar 
family are infested bjl And then those who 
dreaded as death to offend them I They were 
kings — the Meggars — of the whole section ! Of 
course, they drew their followers toward all evil 
with vastly more ease than if they were working 
in the opposite direction. Yet Dob Long knew 
exactly what he undertook; and it was worth the 
effort. Bob’s attempt on them was an effort, in 
fact, for the whole section through them — an axe 
struck at the very root of the Banian wickedness 
of the entire region — a Napoleonic charge upon 
the very centre of the forces of the devil there. 
^*May talk of accident,” says Zed for his patrons; 
** but it’s only to fus-class folks sech accidents 
happen. Never happen to Zed, as being 

the last of the alphabet. “ Headin’ ?” yelps the 
other jackal. “ An’ a good horse ? But it takes a 
clipper of a chap to make the dash you did, stran¬ 
ger, through these here woods. Wish had a 
drink of whisky to offer ye I” 

The unaccountable failure of the boy to appear 
with the whisky the night before, and the conse¬ 
quent absence of that essential beverage during 
the hunt, bad been a grief that had accompanied 
the Meggars and their hangers-on, from the 
instant they left their suffering parent, through 
brush and brier, up to the present instant. Mr. 
Long’s reasoning, from long observation and ex¬ 
perience, had been that the excitement of the 
whisky, together with that of the hunt, might be 
a little too much even for him to manage. By a 


bold stroke he had cut off the supply of whisky 
— only the excitement of a slain bear remained. 

And this was of a wolfish nature. Hardly had 
the jackals agreed in their eulogy upon Mr. Wall 
than they fell into a sudden disagreement in re¬ 
gard to the inches of fat on the bear. Before the 
young hunter knew a quarrel was brewing. Zed 
and Toad were rolling over and over upon the 
bloody ground, their hands twisted in each other’s 
hair, pounding, kicking, cursing each other. It 
excited not a particle of interest in the others, 
who were now at work upon Bruin, divesting that 
stray Russian of his furry robe. 

** HENRY HOWARD BROWNELL, 

The gifted Union lyrist of the late war, was 
bom in East Hartford, Connecticut, in 1820. 
He was the son of Dr. Pardon Brownell, and a 
nephew of the late Dr. Thomas Church 
Brownell, bishop of Connecticut. He was grad¬ 
uated at Trinity College, Hartford, and then 
studied law; but literary pursuits proved to be 
j the more attractive. “ A little volume of lyric 
poems, published by him as early as 1850,” re¬ 
cords a sympathetic biographer,”' “gave evi¬ 
dence of rare power and brilliancy. Fora time 
he turned his attention to other fields of literary 
labor, which if less inviting, yet offered fairer 
prospect of remuneration. He wrote a History 
of the War of 1812, giving special prominence 
to the naval portion of the war, and two or three 
books of a somewhat similar character.f At 
the opening of the late war, his whole soul was 
absorbed by it; he entered first the army, and 
then the navy, as a volunteer, was a participator 
in the naval battles of the Gulf and lower Mis¬ 
sissippi, and became the intimate friend and 
private secretary of that noble hero, Admiral 
Earragut. He w^as with Farragut at that famous 
fight in Mobile Bay, and his poem, ‘The Bay 
! Eight,’ which subsequently gave the title to his 
volume of war lyrics, wsls the finest descriptive 
poem of the war. Mr. Browmell had the 
dramatic power of Robert Browning, in a large 
degree, and a rare humanity, which softened and 
rendered beautiful all the creations of his fancy, 
all the transcripts of his large -and varied expe¬ 
riences. He was a geTzre poet; he caught his 
inspiration directly from common things, and 
rendered them enduring and sublime in the 
spirited and picturesque forms in which he em¬ 
bodied them. As the war grew in dignity and 
scope, so grew his poems. He wrote in strong, 
broad American; sometimes his language was 
not gracious, but it had meaning; even the 
rough expression of the tyro soldier bent into 
poetic form under his facile pen.” 

He published two later volumes of his poems, 
the first anonymously: Lyrics of a Lay; or 
Mewspajper Poetry^ by a Volunteer in the tl. B. 
Bernice^ 1864; War Lyrics^ and Other Poems, 
1866, dedicated to Vice-Admiral David Earra- 
gut. Among these vigorous and imaginative 
verses occur The River Eight, on the Mississippi, 
in April, 1862; Bury Them (the dragon’s teeth), 
a naemory of Fort Wagner, July 18; 1863; April 


* Appleton's Annual Cyclopaedia, 1872, art. Henry Howard 
Brownell, p. 77. 

f Pioneer Heroes of the New World; from the Earliest Pe¬ 
riod (982) to the Present Time, 1855% The Eastern or Old 
World 2 vols.s 1856. 
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19, 1775-1861, contrasting Lexington and Baltic 
more; Let Fs Alone, a satiric answer to an 
anti-war ontcrj; Tlie Burial of the Dane; a 
version of the Song of the Archangels, from 
Eaust, and another of Dim Irm. He died in his 
native city, October 30, 1872. This tender son¬ 
net to his memory is from the pen of a brother 
poet, Thomas Bailey Aldrich.* 

HEXRT HOWARn BROWXELI*. 

They never crowned him, never knew his worth, 
But let him go unlaurelLd to the grave. 
Hereafter—yes!—are guerdons for the brave, 
Roses for martyrs who wear thorns on earth, 
Balms for bruised hearts that languish in the 
dearth 

Of human love. So let the lilies wave 
Above him, nameless. Little did he crave 
Men’s praises. Modestly, with kindly mirth. 
Not sad nor bitter, he accepted fate,— 

Drank deep of life, knew books and hearts of 
men. 

Cities and camps, and War’s immortal woe; 

Yet bore through all (such virtue in him sate 
His spirit is not whiter now than then I) 

A simple, loyal nature, pure as snow. 

**THB BATTLE SUMMERS. 

Again the glory of the days ! 

Once more the dreamy sunshine fills 
Noon after noon, — and all the hills 
Lie soft and dim in autumn haze. 

And lovely lie these meadows low 
In the slant sun — and quiet broods 
Above the splendor of the woods 
All touched with autumn’s tenderest glow. 

The trees stand marshalled, clan by clan, 

A bannered army, far and near — 

(Mark how yon fiery maples rear 
Their crimson colors in the van i) 

Methinks, these ancient haunts among, 

A fuller life informs the fall — 

The crows in council sit and call, 

The quail through stubble leads her young. 

The wo.odcock whirrs by bush and brake. 

The partridge plies his cedar-search — 

(Old Andy says the trout and perch 
Are larger now, in stream and lake.) 

O’er the brown leaves, the forest floor. 

With nut and acorn scantly strewed. 

The small red people of the wood 
Are out to seek their winter store. 

To-day they gather, each and all, 

To take their last of autumn suns — 

E’en the gray squirrel lithely runs 
Along the mossy pasture wall. 

By marsh and brook, by copse and hiH, 

To their old quiet haunts repair 
The feeble things of earth and air, 

And feed and flutter at their will. 

The feet that roved this woodland round, 

The hands that scared the timid race, 

Now mingle in a mightier chase, 

Or mould on that great Hunting-Ground. 

Strange calm and peace! —ah, who could deem, 
By this still glen, this lone hill-side. 


♦ Atlantic Monthly, May, 1873, 


How three long summers, in their pride, 
Have smiled above that awful Dream? — 

Have ever woven a braver green, 

And ever arched a lovelier blue ; 

Yet Nature, in her every hue, 

Took color from the dread Unseen. 

The haze of Indian Summer seemed 
Borne from far fields of sulphury breath— . 
A subtile atmosphere of c^eath 
Was ever round us as we dreamed. 

The horizon’s dim heat-lightning played 

Like small-arms, still, thro’ nights of drouth. 
And the low thunder of the south 
Was dull and distant cannonade. 

To us the glory or the gray 

Had still a stranger, stormier dye, 
Remembering how we watched the sky 
Of many a waning battle day, 

O’er many a field of loss or fame: 

How Shiloh’s eve to ashes turned, 

And how Manassas’ sunset burned 
Incarnadine of blood and flame. 

And how, in thunder, day by day, 

The hot sky hanging over all. 

Beneath that sullen, lurid pall. 

The Week of Battles rolled away I 

‘‘ Give me my legions ! ” — so. in grief, 

Like him of Rome, our Father cried: 

(A Nation’s Flower lay down and died 
In yon fell shade!) — ah, hapless chief— 

Too late we learned thy star! —o’erta’en, 

(Of error or of fate o’erharsh,) 

'Like Varus, in the fatal marsh 
Where skill and valor all were vain! 

All vain — Fair Oaks and Seven Pines! 

A deeper hue than dying Fall 

May lend, is yours t -yet over all 

The mild Virginian autumn shines. 

And still a Nation’s Heart o’erhung 
The iron echoes pealed afar. 

Along a thousand leagues of war 
The battle thunders tossed and flung. 

Till, when our fortunes paled the most. 

And Hope had half forgot to wave 
Her banner o’er the wearied brave — 

A morning saw the traitor host 

Boiled back o’er red Potomac’s wave. 

And the Great River burst his way! — 

And all on that dear Summer’s Day, 

Day that our fathers died and gave. 

Rest in thy calm. Eternal Right 1 
For thee, though levin-scarred and torn, 
Through flame and death shall still be bomo 
The Red, the Azure, and the White. 

We pass — we sink like summer’s snow— 

Yet on the mighty cause shall move, 

Though every field a Cannae prove, 

And every pass a Roncesvaux. 

Though every summer burn anew 
A battle-summer,—though each day 
We name a new Aceldema, 

Or some dry Golgotha re-dew. 

And thou, in lonely dream withdrawn! 

What dost thou, while in tempest dies 
The long drear Night, and all the skies 
Are red with Freedom’s fiery Dawn ! 
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Beljold. thy summer dnys are o’er— 

Yet dearer, lonelier these that fall 
"Wrapped in red autumn’s flag, than all 
The green and glory gone before. 

’Twas well to sing by stream and sod. 

And they there were that loved thy lays — 
But lo, where, ’neath yon battle-haze, 

Thy brothers bare the breast for God! 

Bech not of waning force nor breath — 

Some little aid may yet be thine. 

Some honor to the All-Divine, — 

To-day, where, by yon Kiver of Death, 

Bis stars on Rosecrans look down — 

Or, on the morrow, by moat and wall, 

Once more when the Great Admiral 
Thunders on traitor fleet and town. 

0 wearied heart! 0 darkening eye! 

(How long to hope and trust untrue!) 

What in the hurly can ye do? 

Little, ’tis like—yet we can die. 

October, 1863. 

^WOOn AND COAL. 

(November, 1863.) 

Fanner Smith shakes his old white head, 

Fuel, he says, will he scarce and dear— 
Half our young men are gone to the wars, 
Little wood has been cut this year. 

Skipper Jones strokes his grizzled beard, 
Freights, he expects, were never so high — 
Half our hands are shipped on the fleets. 
Coals must be awful, by and by I 

Are ye glad, O Cedar and Fir ? 

Will ye sing with the Seer of yore, 

Rejoice! no feller, axe in hand, 

Cometh against us more! 

Hush, with your wavy boast. 

Your flutter of leafy words! 

The funeral train of your Lords 
Goes down from mountain to coast. 

Their dirge is strident and hoarse — 

Screech of bob-sled and chain, 

Groan of drag and of wain. 

Reeling under the giant corse 
Of Oak from Merrimac’s rugged source 
And Pine from the hills of Maine. 

And down where the dock-yard sits. 

With mighty derrick and sheers — 

Keel and carline, transom and bitts, 

The mammoth Skeleton grows and knits 
The spoil of your hundred years. 

Are ye quiet, Kobold and Gnome? 

Can ye crouch and whisper at will, 

By lode and drift, in your sullen home, 
Untroubled with pick or dull? 

Hark, how angry and fast, 

By valley and mountain-gorge, 

By port and foundry vast, 

The roar of’furnace and blast, 

The clang of anvil and forge! 

For the powers of Earth to-day 
Are sounding an old, old Song — 

The loud and the dreadful Lay 
Of death to horror and wrong! 

A thousand years hath it rang. 

Crime shall go under! ” 


Is all hut a vast, vain pang? 

God makes no blunder — 

How the armories bellow and clang! 

How the ship-yards thunder! 

Ah, not for the fireside glow. 

With its cheery urn and tray, 

And the childreti’s faces all a-row, 

Are the woods and the mines, to-day! 

Scant is the spark ye spare for these, 
Dark-ledged caverns and moss-gray trees! 

A grimmer service is yours at last — 

To roll the plate and to melt the cast, 

Bolt the keelson and step the mast. 

And drive the war-ship through v/inter seas- 

So hath it been from the days of old — 

Though the fire go out on the widow’s hearth, 
And the orphans cuddle abed for cold — 

That is the way of our weary earth, 

These are the pangs of a Nation’s Birth. 

Trust and endure! — for’t is all of Fate — 

And the end shall come, be it soon or late— 
Better that one genei*Q.tion die, 

Than a hundred live in horror and hate — 
There’s room for us all in God’s fair sky. 

^ NIGHT-QUAItTETlS. 

Tang! tang! went the gong’s wild roar 
Through the hundred cells of our great Sea-Hive I 
Five seconds — it couldn’t be more — 

And the whole Swarm was humniii g and alive — 
(We were on an enemy's shore). 

With savage haste, in the dark, 

(Our steerage had n’t a spark.) 

Into boot ajid hose they blundered — 

From for'ard came a strange, low roar, 

The dull and smothered racket 
Of lower rig and jacket 
Hurried on, by the hundred — 

How the berth deck buzzed and swore! 

The third of minutes ten, 

And half a thousand men, 

From the dream gulf, dead and deep, 

Of the seaman's measured sleep, 

In the taking of a lunar, 

In the serving of a ration, 

Every man at his station 1— 

Three and a quarter, or sooner!— 

Never a skulk to be seen — 

From the look-out aloft to the gunner 
Lurking in his black magazine. 

There they stand, still as death, 

And, (a trifle out of breath. 

It may be,) we of the Staff, 

All on the poop, to a minute, 

Wonder if there’s anything in it — 

Doubting if to growl or laugh. 

But, somehow, every hand 
Feels for hilt and brand. 

Tries if buckle and frog be tight — 

So, in the chilly breeze, we stand 
Peering through the dimness of the night — 

The men, by twos and ones, 

Grim and silent at the gnus, 

Ready, if a Foe heave in sight I 

But, as we looked aloft. 

There, all white and soft-, 

Floated on the flqecy clouds, 

(Stray flocks in heaven’s blue croft) — 
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IXow they shone, the eternal stars, 
the black masts and spars 
And the great maze of lifts and shrouds! 

Flag Ship Hartford, May, 1£61. 

PLACE DE LA KEVOLETION. 

(10 Theemibor, 1791.) 

“When the 'wicked periah, there is shouting.” 

Here Ictus stand — windows, and roofs, and leads, 
.Alive with clinging thousands —what a scene ! 
And in the midst, above that sea of heads, 

Glooms the black Guillotine. 

A scene like that in the Eternal City, 

AVhenon men^ hearts the Arena feasted high — 
While myriads of dark fiices, void of pity. 

Looked on to see them die. 

How the keen Gallic eyes dilate and glare! 

The flexile brows and lips grimace and frown — 
How the walls tremble to their shout, whene’er 
That heavy steel comes down I 

*Tis nearly over — Twenty heads have rolled, . 

One after one, upon the block—while cheers, 
And yells, and curses howled by hate untold, 
Rang in their dying ears. 

One more is left — and now, amid a storm 
Of angry sound from that great human Hive, 
They rear upright a dizened ghastly form. 
Mangled, yet still alive. 

Like one emerging from a deadly swoon. 

His eyes unclose upon that living plain — 

Those livid, snaky eyes! — he shuts them soon, 
Never to ope again. 

As that forlorn, last, wandering gaze they took. 
Perhaps those cruel eyes, in hopeless mood, 
Sought, in their agony, one pitying look 
’Mid that vast multitude. 

Sought, but in vain — inextricably mixed 

On square and street and house-top — he sur¬ 
veys 

A hundred thousand human eyes, all fixed 
In one fierce, pitiless gaze. 

Down to the plank! the brutal beadsmen tear 
Those blood-glued rags — nay, spare him need¬ 
less pain! 

One cry ! God grant that we may never hear 
A cry like that again! 

A pause — and the axe falls on Robespierre. 

That trenchant blade hath done its office well— 
Hark to the mighty roar! down, Murderer— 
Down to tliy native Hell! 

Again, that terrible Shout! till suburb far 

And crowded dungeon marvel what it mean — 
Hurrah I and louder, louder yet, liurrah 
For the good Guillotme I 

And breasts unladen heave a longer breath — 

And parting footsteps echo fast and light— 

Our Foe is lodged in the strong Prison of Death! 
Paris shall sleep to-night. 

henry c. lea. 

Henet Charles Lea, the author of some of the 
most scholarly historical monographs yet writ¬ 
ten in America, was bom in Philadelphia, Sep¬ 
tember 19, 1825. He is the son of Frances A. 
Carey and Isaac Lea, LL. D., a celebrated writer 
on natural history,* and president of the 

♦ vol. ii, p. 601. AlUbone^B Dictionary, vol. L, p-1071, 
gives a list of his papers to 1857. 
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Academy of Katural Sciences since 1858. Ilis 
paternal ancestor was John Lea, w^ho settled in 
Pennsylvania in 1700, and was prominent in the 
Friends' Meeting. On the mother’s side, he de¬ 
scended from Mathew Carey,* w'ho came from 
Ireland to Philadelphia in 1784, and founded a 
publishing house which is probably the oldest in 
the country, and w^as at one time the leading one, 
under the successive firms of M. Carey, M. Carey 
<& Sons, Carey, Lea & Carey, Carey <fe Lea, 
Carey,* Lea Blanchard, Lea & Blanchard, 
Blanchard ds Le^ and, since 1865, Henry O. 
Lea. Formerly, it was largely engaged in mis¬ 
cellaneous publications,—printing the Waverley 
Novels from advance sheets, as well as publish¬ 
ing for Cooper, Irving, Dickens, etc., — but for 
many years it has confined itself almost exclu¬ 
sively to works of a high grade on medicine and 
the allied sciences. ^ 

Henry 0. Lea was educated at home, by pri¬ 
vate teachers, and never attended college nor 
school since he was seven years of age. He 
went into business in January, 1843, at the age 
of eighteen, and has been a bookseller and pub¬ 
lisher for thirty years. He was married in 
1850- His first effort as an author was a paper 
on the Salts of Manganese, contributed to Silli- 
man’s AmeT'ican Journal of Science and Arts at 
the early age of fourteen. This was followred by 
occasional articles on recent and fossil Con- 
cLology, printed in Silliman's Journal^ the Trans- 
cbctions of the American Philosophical Society, 
etc. About the year 1845, he commenced 
to write on critical and literary subjects. Two 
years later, however, the attempt to combine 
study with close attention to business broke 
down his health from overwork, and for eight 
or ten years he was obliged to renounce lite¬ 
rary pursuits almost entirely. 

Mr. Lea wras able to resume his studies about 
1856, and his attention was then directed to 
mediaeval European history. Soon finding how 
unsafe it was to trust to second-hand authori¬ 
ties, he endeavored to procure for himself all 
original sources of information, llow^ he suc¬ 
ceeded in his quest, has been incidentally stated 
by an appreciative critic.f “ Mr. Lea's books— 
especially the one now before us— demonstrate 
what we have too willingly snfiered to be 
called in question — the possibility of thorough, 
exliaustive research and truly erudite author¬ 
ship on this ride the Atlantic. Mr. Lea has 
written on subjects that demand for their study 
an ample supply of books, antique^ rare, and 
precious; and he has been unwilling to enter 
seriously into any subject until he had provided 
himself with a competent apparatus for its in¬ 
vestigation. He indeed has made liberal pecu¬ 
niary outlays, and has had correspondents and 
agents wherever there was any hope of captur¬ 
ing a stray volume that might serve his pur¬ 
pose; and so entire has been his success that, 
he can hardly be less fully furnished with ori¬ 
ginal authorities in his own library than he 
would be were he to confine himself to any one 
of the great European libi*aiies. Ilis books, 
therefore, have it for the prime element of their 


* AnUL vol i., p. t67—9, 
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valtie that they coBtain aBtlientxc history, drawn 
directly from its sources.’’ At the outset of his 
serious lalwrs, recognizing that the laws of a 
nation were the most faithful epitome of its 
condition, he was led to collect and study the 
earlier jurisprudence of the European races; 
and the inseparable connection, during the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, betw'een the secular and the canon 
law, drew him into an investigation of Eccle¬ 
siastical iilstory. Such was the nature of the 
literary work which he adopted as a recreation, 
being able to give it merely the fragmentary 
leisure afforded by more pressing duties. 

In 1866, he published, Supmtition and Force: 
Emay^ on the Wager of Law^ the Wager of Battle^ 
the Ordeal, and Torture, in a royal duodecinio 
volume, a revised and enlarged edition of which 
appeared in 18T0. An Historical SJcetch of Sa¬ 
cerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church, illus¬ 
trating the rise, progress, and pernicious intiuence 
of enforced celibacy, was issued in an octavo vol¬ 
ume in 1867; and two years later followed, Stu¬ 
dies In Church History: The Bke of the Temporal 
Fomer—Benefit of Clergy — Excommunication. 
Of the character of these works, the reviewer 
already quoted has well remarked, in a notice 
of the latler: ‘•^The author has, indeed, his his¬ 
torical theories; he marks with care the devel¬ 
opment of ideas and tendencies, and traces with 
delicate skill the lilaments that bind seemingly 
isolated events and give unity to the collective 
movement of a race or an age; yet he never 
generalizes till he has all the facts within his 
grasp — his conclusions never furnish him his 
premises, he never picks over his materials to 
select only such as will sustain his theories. 
Still less does he subordinate history to rheto¬ 
rics. lie is guiltless of all attempts at tine writ¬ 
ing. It is pertectly evident that he writes, not 
to attract but to instruct readers. He makes 
no draft upon his imagination, dresses up no 
scene, pieces out no imperfect narrative with 
the anachronisms which often make historical 
pictures at once vivid and grotesque, life-like, 
yet the reverse of truthful. He relates no more 
than he finds recorded, and gives his story the 
coloring of its time, and not of his ... In fine, 
these essays are models in their kind,—the 
simple, orderly presentation of facts, events, 
and movements in their bearing on their respec¬ 
tive subjects, —each a complete and exhaustive 
monograph, containing, with ample means of 
verification in references and extracts, all that 
the reader needs to place himself at the point 
of view which the author has attained by the 
most painstaking and elaborate research.” 

Mr. Lea has also contributed largely to peri¬ 
odicals and newspapers, and between 1863-8 
he wrote many political pamphlets. During 
the war, he gave much time to matters con¬ 
nected with its progress. After the enactment 
of the ""Enrolment Law” in June, 1863, he was 
largely instrumental, as a ‘‘Bounty Oommis- 
sioner,” in keeping the quota of his native city 
supplied. At present, he is president of the 
Philadelphia branch of the American Social 
Science Association, is actively engaged as a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Eidustrial League, and is president of the Citi¬ 
zens’ Municipal Reform Association of Philadel¬ 


phia. These manifold duties occupy most of 
the leisure hours which can be spared troin 
business, so that literature has to receive scan¬ 
tier attention. This is the more to be regretted, 
as he has been for years collecting material for 
a detailed history of the Inquisition, and its 
speedy preparation is now a matter ot uncer¬ 
tainty. 

^PERPETriTY OP SUPERSTITIOK."^ 

Although we may hail the disappearance of file 
ordeal as marking an era in human progress, yet 
should we err in deeming it either the effect or the 
j cMUse ufa change in the constitution of the human 
mind. The mysterious attraction of the unknown 
and undefined, the striving for the unattainable, 
the yearning to connect our mortal nature with 
I some supernal power — all these mixed motives 
assisted in maintaining superstitions similar to 
those which w'e have thus passed in review. The 
mere external manifestations were swept away, 
hut the potent agencies which vivified them re¬ 
mained, not perhaps less ^-active because they 
worked more secretly. Thus generation after 
generation of follies, strangely affiliated, w'aits on 
the successive descendants of man, and perpetu¬ 
ates in another shape the superstition which we 
had thought eradicated. In its most vulgar and 
abhorrent form, we recognize it in the fearful epi¬ 
demic of sorcery and witchcraft which afflicted 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; sublimed 
I to the verge of heaven, we see it reappear in the 
seraphic theories of Quietism ; descending again 
towards earth, it assumes the mad vagaries of the 
Convulsionnaires. In a different guise, it leads 
the refined scepticism of the eighteenth century to 
a belief in the supernatural powers of the di¬ 
vining-rod, which could not only trace out hidden 
springs and deep-buried mines, but could also dis¬ 
cover crime, and follow the malefactor through all 
the doublings of his cunning flight. Even at the 
present day, as various references in the preced¬ 
ing pages sufficiently attest, there is a lurking 
undercurrent of superstition w'hich occasionally 
rises into view and shows that we are not yet ex¬ 
empt from the weakness of the past. Each age 
has its own sins to answer for, its own puerilities 
to bewail—happiest that which best succeeds in 
'hiding them, for it can scarce do more. Here, in 
our boasted nineteenth century, when the triumph 
of human intelligence over the forces of nature, 
stimulating the progress of material prosperity 
with the press, the steam-engine, and the ttTe- 
graph, has deluded us into sacrificing our psychi¬ 
cal to our intellectual being—even here the 
duality of our nature reasserts itself, and in the 
obscene blasphemy of Mormonism and in the fan¬ 
tastic mysteries of pseudo-spiritualism we see a 
protest against the despotism of mere reason. If 
we wonder at these perversions of our noblest at¬ 
tributes, we must remember that the intensity of 
the reaction measures the original strain, and in 
the dismal insanities of the day we thus may learn 
how utterly we have forgotten the Divine warn¬ 
ing, “Man shall not live by bread alone I 

Which age shall cast the first stone? When 
Cicero wondered how two soothsayers could look 
at each other without laughing? he showed that 
the grosser forms of superstition were not uni¬ 
versally shared. Such, we may be assured, has 
been the case at every period; and, in our own 
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f’ay, can we, wbo proudly proclaim our disbelief 
ill the follies which exist around us, assert indi¬ 
vidually that we have not contributed, each in bis 
own infinitesimal degree, to the causes which have 
produced them ? 

^"TUE CntJECU AND FEUDALISM. 

There are some crimes over which, for the sake 
of humanity, it would be well to draw the veil of 
oblivion, even though they have been perpetrated 
in the name of Christ, and under the direct su¬ 
pervision of His vicar. Of these is the rebellion 
of Henry V. against his unhappy father, and we 
will therefore dwell upon it as cursorily as may 
be dbmpatible with its bearing on our theme. 

Henry V-, then a youth of tw^enty-thrce years, 
had been crowned some time previously as King 
of the Romans; and his father, with that mis¬ 
trust which had been eaten into his soul by his 
countless experiences of treachery, had exacted 
of him a solemn oath never to conspire against 
him. The way to his succession seemed open and 
assured, yet he might well listen to the suggestion 
that, should his father die under the ban of the 
church, the heritage was liable to confiscation, 
and arxy able and powerful prince of the empire 
might prove a dangerous competitor for the throne. 
Bold, ambitious, and unscrupulous, he lent but 
too ready an ear to such promptings; nor was it 
difiBcult to find, among the turbulent nobles, 
chafing under the steady rule of the emperor, 
enough to organize a most formidable conspiracy. 
Towards the close of 1104, therefore, the son 
secretly left his father, and hastened into Bava¬ 
ria, where his friends rapidly gathered around 
him. His first care was to dispatch envoys to 
Rome to demand whether, without injury to his 
soul, he could break the oath sworn to his father. 
The blessed Urban II., a few years before, had 
proclaimed to the world that oaths of fidelity 
given to an excommunicate were not to be kept, 
so there was small scruple at Rome in sending to 
the young parricide all the assurances of which 
his tender conscience stood in need; and he was 
speedily comforted with the presence of papal 
legates, who gave to his unnatural enterprise all 
the sanctity requisite to shield it from popular 
abhorrence. From first to last the grovelling am¬ 
bitions and pervading selfishness which inspired 
it were carefully kept in the background, and 
zeal for religion was ostentatiously put forward 
as its sole and only motive. Funds were raised 
by inflicting heavy tines on cathedral chapters for 
their intercourse with excommunicated bishops. 
The first care of the young king was to expel his 
father’s bishops, and to replace them with h s own 
creatures; he sedulously dug up the bodies of 
those who had died and cast them out of conse¬ 
crated ground; and he lost no opportunity of pro¬ 
claiming that his object was, not to dethrone his 
father, but to lead him to the reconciliation with 
the Apostolic See, necessary to his own salvation 
and to that of the empire. His effrontery of 
hypocrisy even went so far as to repeat this to the 
face of his wretched parent when the latter, aban¬ 
doned by his friends, was forced to surrender, and 
clasped the knees of his son in agonized pleadings 
fer his life. So the assembly which was convened 
at Nordhausen, in June, 1105, ostensibly confined 
itself to regulating the religious affairs of Ger¬ 
many, with a view to removing all traces of the 
schism. And in the manifesto which, in reply to 
the complaints of his father, the son published to 
the world through the Archbishop of Magdeburg, 


the only reasons alleged for the movement were 
the destruction of the vineyard of the Lord, and 
the reduplicated crucifixion of Christ wrought by 
the hardened and irreligious heart of the em¬ 
peror. 

When Henry, after a vain show of resistance, 
finding nothing but treachery in those whom most 
he trusted, gave himself up to his son, it was 
under a pledge that life and dignity should be 
guaranteed him, and the opportunity afforded of 
reconciling himself with the church. Yet when 
he was brought before the legates at Mainz, and 
he prostrated himself before his subjects, humbly 
confessing his rebellious disobedience, and only 
denying that he had been guilty of idolatry, he 
was thrown into close confinement, where, denied 
all the consolations of religion, he daily trembled 
for his life. In the most civilized parts of his 
dominions — in the cities, in the Rhinelands, and 
in Lorraine—Henry had ever been popular, and 
he had merited the affection of those whom he 
had endeavored to protect from the scourge of 
feudal tyranny. When, therefore, the people had 
recovered somewhat from the stupor caused by 
the sudden, audacious, and successful rehelli-'n of 
the son, they rallied around the father, in whose 
favor all human instincts cried so loudly. Henry 
escaped from his imprisonment, and soon was 
able to make a show of strength by no means un¬ 
imposing, His faithful citizens of Gnlogne gal¬ 
lantly resisted a protracted siege, which Henry 
V. was obliged to raise on the approach of his 
father with a heavy force. Fortune seemed to 
incline once more in favor of the emperor, and 
the son sought to open negotiations for an accom¬ 
modation, when the weary monarch, after a few 
days’ illness, suddenly died, his last act being to 
send the crown and imperial insignia to his un¬ 
grateful son, with the prayer that his body might 
be allowed sepulture at Speyer, and that those 
who had remained faithful to him might be par¬ 
doned. For the sake of human nature we may 
well hesitate to credit the assertion that he was 
poisoned with the cognizance of his son, but it 
would be no slander to attribute his end to the 
pious zeal of some enthusiastic son of the church. 
Urban II. had not long before declared it to be 
sound doctrine that the slaying of an excommu¬ 
nicate, through ardor for the church, was not 
homicide. Excommunicates had no rights which 
the orthodox were bound *c respect, and in an 
age so faithless, turbulent., ind ferocious, it was 
not easy, even were it desired, to impose limits 
on the devotion of those who had staked their own 
fortunes on the overthrow of an adversary so for¬ 
midable to the custodian of the keys of heaven. 

The enmity of Rome would not even allow 
Henry’s wearied bones to rest quiet in the tomb. 
The faithful Lidgeois had buried him honorably in 
the church of St. Lambert, but be had died un¬ 
reconciled, and his son was warned that if he al¬ 
lowed the body of his excommunicated father to 
lie in consecrated ground, he would become his 
accomplice, and be liable to the same punishment. 
The young king was in the hands of the church; 
the church was unforgiving, and exacted of him 
the final act of parricide. He had done too much 
to hesitate now, and unflinchingly he ordered his 
father’s corpse to be dug up and thrust into the 
earth in an island of the Rhine, where no reli¬ 
gious services were permitted, save that a wan¬ 
dering pilgrim from Jerusalem lingered at the, 
spot, and chanted a psalm over the grave of the 
once mighty kaiser, who had dared to defy the 
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whole power of the churcli, and had been broken ^ 
in the hour of his triumph. 

The impatient and unscrupulous ambition of 
Henry V. had thus thrown away recklessly all 
the fruits of his father’s thirty ye^nvs of labor and I 
anguish. Hailed for the moment as the new Mac- 
iabee, and as the deliverer of the church, he had 
made himself of necessity the slave of the church. 
It was in vain that by personal violence he ex¬ 
torted from his accomplice Paschal II. the aban¬ 
donment of the claim to the investitures. To 
aave himself from being declared a heretic, the 
wretched pope was obliged to disown his own 
agreement. The chronic rebellion in Germany, 
revived by Henry, and carefully fostered by the 
church, rendered his excon»Tiiuiiication in 1115 a j 
fatal entanglement, from which he failed to extri- j 
cate himself by repeating liis father’s experiment 
of setting up an anti-pope. His tool, the unhappy 
Martin Burdinus, paid the penalty of his perilous 
dignity; and Henry, after prolonging to the last 
the fruitless struggle, was finally obliged to yield 
in 1122. A country ruined by anarchy, and the 
abandonment of the investitures, were the natu¬ 
ral results of his alliance with the church — the 
inevitable price paid for its assistance in destroy¬ 
ing his father, 

^PBOORESS or CIVlniZATlOX. 

In casting a retrospective glance over this long 
history of cruelty and injustice, it is curious to 
observe that Christian communities, where the 
truths of the Gospel were received with unques¬ 
tioning veneration, systematized the administra¬ 
tion of torture with a cold-blooded ferocity 
unknown to the legislation of the heathen na¬ 
tions whence they derived it. The careful re-‘ 
strictions and safeguards, with which the Roman 
jurisprudence sought to protect the interests of 
the accused, contrast ’strangely with the reckless 
disregard of every principle of justice which sul¬ 
lies the criminal procedure of Europe from the 
thirteenth almost to the nineteenth century. 
Prom this no race or religion was exempt. What 
the Calvinist suffered in Flanders, he inflicted in 
Scotland; what the Catholic enforced in Italy, 
he endured in England; nor did either of them 
deem that he was forfeiting his share in the Di¬ 
vine Evangel of peace on earth and goodwill to 
men. 

The mysteries of the human conscience and of 
human motives are well-nigh inscrutable, and it 
may seem shocking to assert that these centuries 
of unmitigated wrong are indirectly traceable to 
that religion of which the second great command¬ 
ment was that man should love his neighbor as 
himself. Yet so it was. The first commandment, 
to love God with all our heart, when pervtrted 
by superstition, gave a strange direction to the 
teachings of Christ. For ages, the assumptions 
of an infallible church had led men to believe 
that the interpreter was superior to Scripture. 
Every expounder of the holy text felt in his in¬ 
most heart that he alone, with his fellow.*’, wor¬ 
shipped God as God desired to be worshipped, 
and that every ritual but his own was an insult 
to the Divine nature. Outside of his own com¬ 
munion there was no escape from eternal perdi¬ 
tion, and the fervor of religious conviction thus 
made persecution a duty to God and man. This 
led the Inquisition, as we have seen, to perfect a 
system of which the iniquity was complete. Thus 
commended, that system became part and parcel 
of secular law, and when the Reformation arose. 


the habits of thought which ages had consolidated 
were universal The boldest Reformers who shook, 
off the yoke of Rome, as soon as they had-at¬ 
tained power, had as little scruple as Rome itself 
in rendering obligatory their interpretation of 
divine truth, and in applying to secular as well 
ns to religious affairs the cruel maxims in which 
they had been educated. 

Yet, in the general enlightenment which caused 
and accompanied the Reformation, there passed 
away g adually the necessity which had created 
the rigid institutions of the Middle Ages. Those 
institutions had fulfilled their mission, and the 
savage tribes that had broken down the worn-out 
civilization of Rome were at last becoming fitted 
for a higher civilization than the -world had yet 
seen, wherein the precepts of the Gospel might at 
length find practical expression and realization. 
For the first t me in the histoi'y of man the uni¬ 
versal love and charity which lie at the founda¬ 
tion of Christianity are recognized as the elements 
on which human society should be based. ^Veak 
and erring as we are, and still far distant from 
the ideal of the Saviour, yet are we approaching 
it, even if our steps are painful and hesitating. 
In the slow evolution of the centuries, it may only 
be by comparing distant periods that we can maik 
our progress; but progress‘nevertheless exists, 
and future generations, perhaps, may be able to 
emancipate themselves wholly from the cruel and 
arbitrary domination of superstition and force. 

CHTJnCH AND THE BARBARrANS.f 

Under Barbarian rule, the church found itself 
confronted by a new series of problenis. In the 
Pagan Empire. iBe church consisted of pastors 
and people, with common interests and sympathies, 
exposed to the same evils, and loiming an indi¬ 
visible whole. Under the Christian Emperors, 
the clergy, endowed with certain privileges, grad¬ 
ually found their personal interests diverging from 
those of the populations who had been converted 
in masses. Though technically the church of 
Christ might still be held to comprehend the laity, 
yet practically it consisted of the ecclesiastics, 
with whom naturally the advancement of their or¬ 
der and the preservation and extension of its im¬ 
munities became the first consideration. This 
divergence between the clergy and the people was 
rapidly developed by the incursions and conver¬ 
sion of the Barbarians. There coxild be little in 
common between the established clergy of Gaul, 
for instance, and the untamed German hordes 
which presented themselves for Christianization 
and civilization; and the antagonism natxxrally 
existing under such circumstances left its indelible 
impress on the character and policy of the church. 
The priest who undertook parish duty amid a clan 
of wild Frankish converts, however conscientiously 
he might labor for their salvation, could not but 
feel that in the flesh they were possible enemies 
who might at any moment drive him away or slay 
him; and the supernatural prerogatives which, 
under Roman civilization, were scarcely required 
to enforce respect for his authority, became the 
only weapons of self-defence upon which he could 
rely. 

The Barbarian was a man of deeds rather than 
of words. His laws xvere few and simple,- and lor 
the most part resolved themselves, in their ulti¬ 
mate analysis, into provisions for the payment of 
damages, which could be eluded by an appeal to 
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brute force. Rude as they were, the history of 
the times shows that these laws could easily be 
brushed aside byauy one with power and audacity 
sufficient to disregard them; and it can readily be 
imagined how hopeh ss would be the application 
to the mallum, or court of freemen, by a cleik who 
would be regarded with double contempt, as a 
Roman by his conquerors, and as a man of peace 
by warriors emulous only of martial renowm. 
The attempt to escape this danger introduced a 
further cause of separation between the clergy and 
their new converts. As all law under the Bar¬ 
barians was personal and not territorial, the 
church found Tittle difficulty at an early period in 
obtaining for its ministers the advantage of living 
under the Roman law. thus securing, nominally 
at least, the privileges and immunities granted 
by the Christian Emperors ; and in addition to 
this the safety of the ordained clergy wa^ pro¬ 
vided for by increased wehr-gilds, or blood-money. 

Yet, notwithstanding these favors, the church 
was sorely oppressed by the lawless warriors who 
found it easier to pass enactments than to observe 
them or to enforce their observance. In a pre¬ 
vious essay we have seen some of the means 
adopted to meet the necessities of this position, in 
procuring special privileges with regard to tribu¬ 
nals, and exemptions from ordinary processes of 
law. But, while these concessions served to sep¬ 
arate more than ever the clergy from the laity, 
they afforded little practical protection from 
wrong and outrage. What was wanted was some 
speedy process that should be prepared for evrry 
emergency. Every freeman relied on his sword 
and right hand for self-protection. If the priest 
were not to be reduced into hopeless servitude, he 
too must have some ever ready weapon like the 
freeman’s sword, which would either prevent op¬ 
pression by inspiring salutary fear, or avenge it 
on the spot. 

The only weapon available for these purposes 
was to be found in excommunication. By height¬ 
ening the supernatural attributes of the priest 
and of tile sacrament which he made and con¬ 
trolled, he was invested with a vague and awe¬ 
inspiring sanctity, most conducive to his personal 
safety; and if, when no other means of righting 
himself were to bo found, he had recourse to his 
power over the Eucharist on every trivial occa¬ 
sion, and distributed damnation freely in avenging 
every petty insult, we should remember the pre- 
cariousnesa of his position, and the restrictions 
which debarred him from recourse to the only 
other arguments which his untamed flock was 
Ukely to respect. An illustration of this is to be 
found in the fearful curses which, about this time, 
came to be attached to the oliarteraand privileges 
granted to monasteries and other religious founda¬ 
tions. The papal chancery had an ample store 
of formulas for these occasions, in which we see 
how the audacious violator of the rights of the 
church was condemned with an anathema which 
consigned him to hopeless and eternal hell-fire 
along with the devil and Judas Iscariot. Cursing 
was the only arm. of the defenceless churchman, 
and if he cursed with heart and soul, we can only 
measure the apparent intensity of his malignity 
by the real intensity of his fear. 

^'^NATHAlflr B. WARREIfl' 

I ^ a native of Troy, K Y. His ancestors were col¬ 
onists from England and France, who emigrated 


to America early in the seventeenth century. 
His grandfather and father removed from Nor¬ 
walk, Connecticut, to Troy in 1T98, and were 
merchants successful in business. They were 
zealous patrons of religion and learning. St. 
PauPs Church, Troy, Trinity College, Hartford, 
and the General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in New York 
city, numbered them among their benefactors. 
From them Mr. Warren inherited an indepen¬ 
dent fortune, which has enabled him to gratify 
his cultured tastes in choral music, in literature 
illustrative of the old-time festivals, and in 
architecture, as the designer of his villa resi¬ 
dence at Mt. Ida, built in a chastely ornamented 
Gothic style, 

A delicacy of constitution and accidental 
injuries sustained in childhood deprived Mr. 
Ai'arren of the advantages of a collegiate educa¬ 
tion. In 1841 he visited England in company 
with Bishop Doane of New Jersey, who had 
been invited by Dr. Hook (now Dean of Chi¬ 
chester) to preach the sermon at the consecra¬ 
tion of the noble church of Leeds. The English 
Cathedral-tour that followed suggested to him 
the idea of adopting the Cathedral or Choral 
Service of the Church to the American Book of 
Common Prayer. To further this end, he sub¬ 
sequently published two works: The Order of 
Daily Service^ with the Musical Notation as used 
in English Cathedral and Collegiate Churches ; 
together with a Collection of uommunion 8er- 
rices and Chants^ for the Psalms for the Day 
and Canticles^ 1846; and The Ancient Plain 
Song of the Churchy 1856. These services were 
first introduced) in 1844, into a mission church 
founded by his mother, and having a giiTs 
school attached. He has also composed some 
anthem music, and has received the honorary 
degree of Mus. Doc. from Trinity College. 

His chief works, however, are intended to 
describe and popularize the old-folk lore con¬ 
nected with the ancient holiday -festivities. In 
1868 appeared, from the press of Hurd & Hough¬ 
ton, The Holidays: Christmas^ Easter^ and 
Whitsuntide; their Social Festmities^ Customs^ 
and Carols. That volume collected from the 
standard authorities the traditions, usages, and 
superstitions connepted with those happy anni¬ 
versaries, using in illustration the language of 
quaint old writers, and freeing the subject from 
the misrepresentations of skeptical and rigidly 
puritanical writers. It was richly illustrated by 
F. O. 0. Darley, and has reached a second 
edition. Four years later a companion volume 
was printed in the same choice style, for private 
circulation. In Hidden Treasure ; or^ The Good 
St. Nicholas ; A Goblin Story for Christmas., 
edited by the Author of The Holidays., 1872, an 
attempt was successfully made to - illustrate the 
Christmas Holidays in a work of fiction, by 
presenting in a set of characters and a series of 
probable events such ancient and picturesque 
customs and manners, as have survived the rev¬ 
olutions of modern times. 

T, TROWBRIDGE. 

JoHK Towhseih) Teowbeidob, an able sketcher, 
in poetry as well as prose, of the scenes and 
humors of New England life, and the managing 
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editor of Our Young FolkSy. is the son of AVind- 
8or Stone Trowbridge. His father, a native of 
Frannmgham, Massachusetts, was left an or^dian 
in early life, ami vras- b.‘ought up by a farmeir 



m the State of Is'ew York. In 1811, Windsor 
man-ied a farmer’s daughter, Hebeeca AATlley, 
and emigrated that winter to the 'wilderness of 
western Kew York. He crossed the Genesee 
river on the ice, near where Rochester now 
stands, — a site then marked by one house. 
He settled eight miles beyond, in the town of 
Ogden, cut down the trees, built a log-house, and 
made a clearing in the woods for a farm. In 
this log-house his son John Townsend was 
born, September 18, 1827, six months too early 
to make his advent in a new frame dwelling. 
He was the eighth child, and the youngest but 
one. His father, whose physique was almost 
too delicate for a life of hard labor, was pas¬ 
sionately fond of music, which he taught in 
the early pioneer days, and a capital story¬ 
teller, often amusing his children with tales in 
rhyme. His mother, who is still .living, is a 
■woman of strong devotional feelings and a sen¬ 
sitive temperament, combined with great enei*gy 
of character. 

John Townsend lived the ordinary life of a 
country boy, going to school six months in the 
year till he was fourteen, after which he had to 
work on the farm in summer. But hooks had 
more interest to him than his -work, and he 
managed to learn more out of school than in it. 
He taught himself to read and translate French 
before he was fifteen, and also undertook Latin 
and German without an instructor, but did not 
quite 'master them. A public library in the 
towm gave him the works of Scott and Byron, 
which pov/erfully impressed his imagination, so 
that he began to plan romances and make 


endless rhymes while following the plow. At 
sixteen he wu*ote articles, in verse and prose, 
for rural magazines and journals. At the 
age of seventeen, and in the 'winter after liis 
father’s death, he attended a classical school 
at Lockport for one teim, and passed the next 
summer on a visit to a sister in Illinois. He 
taught school the following winter, and then 
tried farming for one season in the prairie 
State, but said good-bye to the plow forever 
when the rust struck his crop of wheat. Re¬ 
turning to Lockport, he again taught school for 
a term; and soon after, at the age of nineteen, 
he set off for New A^'ork city, where he knew 
nobody, armed with a little stock of sketches, 
and the fond hope of earning a modest living 
by liis pen. 

Old Major M. M. Noah, then editor of the 
weekly Sunday Times^ kindly received the 
young aspirant, and counselled him to make lite¬ 
rature a profession, but to write prose instead of 
poetry if he wished to make it ‘"pay.” He 
introduced him to some publishers, who bought 
aTew of his tales and sketches, and one maga¬ 
zine paid him a dollar a printed page for his 
contributions. As that price wmnld not sup¬ 
port him, he ventured to send an article to the 
Knickerhoclcer Magazine^ which was speedily 
printed,* but the polite editor merely paid in 
thanks, as was his custom to new contributors. 
So, after his little stock of money was ex¬ 
hausted, the 5 'onng writer was often reduced 
to a last loaf, wdiich he would carry under his 
arm up four Highrs of stairs, and eat in the 
solitude of his chamber on Broadw’-ay, while a 
band stationed in the balcony of the Cafe oppo¬ 
site would entertain him with melody gratis. 
But he never lost heart in the darkest of those 
dark davs, and perhaps has reason to be thcT'k- 
fdl for the fruits of such a severe discipline. 
Some money w^as occasioiially earned, for a few 
months, by the engraving of gold pencil oases 
for a manufacturer in Jersey City. After that 
wmrk had given out, and he had eaten his last 
loaf, a kind French family opened their doors 
to him. AA^itb them he obtained some practice 
in speaking the language, and profited by the 
chance to feast on countless French romances. 
He was writing for the press again, but, f ruling 
it still difficult to meet his w^eekly board-bills, 
in August, 1848, he i)aUl a vissit to Bosloii, and 
concluded to make that city his home, as a 
better market for small literary wares than 
New York. The stories and sketches in those 
times were written under the name of “Paul 
Creyton.” 

After the failure of a newspaper ventui'e at 
Boston in 1849, Mr. Trowbridge, then at the 
age of twenty-two, edited Ben Perley Poore’s 
Sentinel during the absence of its proprietor in 
AV'ashington, and nearly put it to a premature 
death by writing an article on the Fugitive 
Slave Law, which cost the journal many sub¬ 
scribers. In 1858 he issued his first book, 
Father Brighthopes; or. An Old Clergyman's 
Vacation^ hy Paul Creyton^ which had a large 
sale. It was quickly followed by four other 
little books; and these together made up the 
BrigMhope Series: ^ Burreliff: Its Sunshine 
and Its Clouds, 1853; Hearts and Faces; or. 
Home Life Unreiled, 1853; Ironthorpe, 1855; 
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and in 1859 The Old Battle Grewnd was added. ^ 
In 1854, he printed Martin Merrivale: His M 
Marh, in monthly parts; but the market was 
not ripe for the serial style of publication, and 
the enterprise was not a success. 

He sailed for Europe in April, 1855, passed 
through England, and spent the summer in 
Passy, between Paris and’ the wood of Boulogne. 
Here he wrote Heighhor JacJcwood^ an attrac¬ 
tive novel of New England life and character. 
During its composition, he was living two lives, 
in the greatest possible contrast — one with his 
friends, in the atmosphere of the brilliant me¬ 
tropolis; the other in the plain Vermont farm¬ 
house. The following winter he passed in Italy,, 
chiehy in Florence, Home, and Naples. In 1866 
he returned home, and soon after published 
NeigTibor Jackwood^ also dramatizing the story 
and bringing it out on the Boston stage, — in 
both of which forms it was a favorite. 

Mr. Trowbridge was one of the original corps j 
of contributors to the Atlantic Monthly. He 
has printed a large number of papers in that 
magazine, including poems, stories, sketches of 
travel, book-notices, and political articles. The 
Vagalonds^ afterward issifed in an elegant 
illustrated volume, and Covpon Bonds., both 
appeared originally in its pages. He has been 
a constant contributor to Onr Young Folks 
since its start, and its managing editor for some 
years past. lie was married in 1860 to Miss 
Cornelia Warren, of Low*ell, Massachusetts, 
who died four yeai slater, leaving him an infant 
son. His residence is at Arlington, seven miles 
from Boston. 

During the great rebellion, he wrote several 
stories of the war: The Lrummer Boy., 3803; 
Cudjo'‘8 Oare^ 1804; and The Three Scovts^ 
1865. On the return of peace, he spent some 
four months in the principal Southern States, 
for the purpose of gaining accurate views of, 
the condition of society there after the war. 
The result of these observations appeared in 
June, 1866, in an octavo subscription volume 
of OOO pages, entitled, 77ie South. 

A collected edition of his poems was inib- 
lished in 1809, entitled, The Vctgfd/onds., and 
other Poems. The volume contains some potver- 
ful realistic pictures, the lirst of which is al¬ 
ready a standard favorite; a delicate fantasy, 
“The Name in the Bark;” several quaintly 
humorous pieces, and a few “Lyrics of the 
War.” “ Author’s Night,” the longest and most 
dramatic of his poems, appeared in the Atlantic 
in August, 1872. 

In 1871-2, three volumes of contributions to 
Oii/r Young Folks were reprinted in book form: 
Lemrenm^s Admntures Among the Ice Gutters., 
Glass Makers., Coal Miners., Iron Men., and Ship 
Builders ; Jack Hazard and His Fortunes., the 
story of a boy who left the Erie canal to better 
himself; and the continuation of his haps and 
mishaps in A Chance for Himself; or., Jack Haz¬ 
ard and His Treasure. These show the same ar¬ 
tistic and conscientious treatment of details as his 
larger works, with the same life-likeness in inci-, 
dent and idiosyncracies of character. Coupon 
Bonds., and Other Stories, a series of some ten 
piquant novelettes, mainly on the humorous 
characteristics of New England life, followed 
in 1872; and Doing Ilis Bes% in 1873. ‘ 


*^THE VAGABONDS. 

We are two travellers, Roger and I. 

Roger’s my dog, — Come here, you scamp. 
Jump for the gentleman, — mind your eye! 

Over the table, — look out for the lamp !— 

The rogue is growing a little old; 

Five years we’ve tramped through wind and 
weather. 

And slept out doors when nights were cold, 

And ate .and drank — and starved — together^ 

We’ve learned what comfort is, I tell yo.uj 
A bed on the floor, a bit of rosin, 

A fire to thaw our thumbs, (poor fellow. 

The paw he holds up there has been frozen), 
Plenty of catgut for niy fiddle, 

(This out-door business is bad for strings). 

Then a few nice 1)110^wheats hot from the griddle. 
And Roger and I set up for kings! 

No, thank you, Sir.— I never drink; 

Roger and I are exceedingly -moral.,— 

Aren’t we, Roger? — see him wink! — 

Well, something hot, then, we won’t quarrel. 
He’s thirsty, too—sceliim nod his head? 

What a pity. Sir, that dogs car»’t talk— 
lie understands every word that's said,— 

And he knows good milk fr^om water and chalk. 

The truth is, Sir, now I reflect. 

I've been so sadly given to grog, 

I wonder I've not lost the resprct 

(Here's to you, Sir!) even of my dog. 

But he sticks by, tlirO'Ugli thick and thin; 

And this old coat with its empty pockets, 

And rngs that smell -of tobacco .and gin, 

lie’ll follow while lie has eyes in his-.sockets. 

There isn’t another creature living 

Would do it, and prove, through every disaster^ 
So fond, so faitiiful, and so forgiving, 

To such a mi.‘<erable thankless master! 

No, Sir! — see him wag his tail and grin! 

By George! it makes my old eyes water! 

That is, there’s something in this gin 
That chokes a fellow. But no matter! 

We’ll have some music, if you are willing, 

And Roger (hem! what a plague a cough, is^ 
Sir!) 

Shall march a little. — Start, yon villain! 

Stand straight! ’Bout face! Salute your officer! 
Put up that paw! Dress! Take your rifle ! 

(Some dog.s have arms, you seel) Now hold 
Your cap while the gentlemen give a trifle. 

To aid a poor old patriot soldier. 

March! Haiti Now show how the rebel shakes. 
When he stands up to hear his sentence. 

Now tell how many drama it takes 
To honor a jolly new acquaintance. 

Five yelps, that’s five; he’s mighty knowing! 

The night’s before us, fill the glasses! 

Quick, sir! Fm ill, — my brain is going; 

Some brandy, — thank you; there, — it passesi 

Why not reform ? That’s easily said; 

But I’ve gone through such wretched treatment. 
Sometimes forgetting the taste of bread, 

And scarce remembering what meat meant, 

That my poor stomach’s past reform; 

And there are times wlien^ mad witli thinking. 
I’d sell out Heaven for something warm 
To prop a horrible an ward ^sinking. 

Is there a way to forget to think? 

At your.age, .Sir, home, fortune, ifrienda. 
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A de*ir girl’s love, — but I iook to drink ; — 

The same old story; you know how it ends. 

If you could have seen these classic features,- 
Toil need n’t laugh, Sir, they were not then 
Such a burning libel on God’s creatures; 

I was one of your handsome men I 

If you had seen her, so fair, and young, 

■VVhose head was happy on this breast! 

If you could have heard the songs I sung 

When the wine went round, you wouldn't have 
guessed 

That ever I, Sir, should he strnying 
From door to door, with fiddle and dog, 

Ragged and penniless, and playing 
To you to-night for a glass of grog. 

She’s married since, a parson’s wife; 

’Twas better for her that we should part; 
Better the soberest, prosiest life 

Than a bla«:ted home and a broken heart. 

I’ve seen her! Once; I was weak and spent 
On the dusty road ; a carriage stopped: 

But little she dreamed, as on she went. 

Who kissed the coin that her fingers dropped! 

You’ve set me talking. Sir; I’m sorry; 

It makes me wild to think of the change! 

Wliat do you care for a beggar’s story ? 

Is it amusing ? you find it strange ? 

I had a mother so proud of me! 

’Twas well she died before. I)o yon know 
If the happy spirits in Heaven can see 
The ruin and wretchedness here below ? 

Another glass, and strong, to deaden 
This pain ; then Roger and I will start. 

I wonder, has he such a lumpish, leaden, 

Aching thing, in place of a he.art ? 

He is sad sometimes, and would weep, if he could. 
No doubt, remembering things that were,— 

A virtuous kennel, with plenty of food, 

And himself a sober, respectable cur. 

Fin better now: that glass was warming,— 

You rascal! limber your lazy feet! 

We must be fiddling and performing 

For supper and bed, or starve in the street.— 
Not a very gay life to lead, you think ? 

But soon we shall go where lodgings are free, 
And the sleepers need neither victuals or drink;—. 
The sooner the better for Roger and me. 

APPLES. 

Pull down the bough, Bob ! Is n’t tins fun? 

Now give it a shake, and — there goes one ! 

Now put your thumb up'to the other, and see 
If it is n’t as mellow as mellow can be! 

I know by the stripe 
It must be ripe! 

That ’a one apiece for you and me. 

Green, are they ? Well, no matter for that. 

Sit down on the grass, and we ’ll have a chat; 

And I ’ll tell you what old Parson Bute 
Said last Sunday of unripe fruit. 

“ Lif(*,” says he, 

“Is a bountiful tree, 

Heavily laden with beautiful fruit, 

“For the youth there's love, Just streaked tvith 
red, 

And great joys hanging just over his head; 
Happiness, honor, and great estate, 

For those who patiently work and wait; — 
Blessings,” said he, 

“Of every degree, 

Ripening early, and ripening late. 


“ Take them in season, pluck and eat, 

And the fruit is w'holesome, the fruit is sweet; 
But, O my friends ! —” Here he gave a rap 
On his desk, like a regular thunder-clap, 

And made such a bang, 

Old Deicon Lang 
Woke up out of his Sunday nap. 

Green fruit, he said, God would not bless; 

But half life’s sorrow and bitterness. 

Half the evil and ache and crime, 

Came from tasting before their time 
The fruits Heaven sent. 

Then on he went 

To his Fourthly and Fifthly :— was n’t it prime ? 

But, I say. Bob ! we fellows don’t care 
So much for a mouthful of apple or pear; 

Bnt w&at we like is the fun of the thing. 

When the fresh winds blow, and the hang-birda 
bring 

Home grubs, and sing 
To their young ones, a-swing 
In their basket-nest, tied up by its string. 

I like apples in various ways: 

They ’re fir^t-rate roasted before the blaze 
Of a winter fire; and, 0 my eyes I 
Aren’t they nice, though, made into pies? 

I scarce ever saw 
One, cooked or raw, 

That was n’t good for a boy of my size ! 

But shake your fruit from the orchard tree, 

And the tune of the brook, and the hum of the bee, 
And the chipmonks chippering every minute, 

And tlie clear sweet note of the gay little linnet, 
And the grass and the fiowers, 

And the long summer hours, 

And the flavor of sun and breeze, are in it. 

Bnt this is a hard one! Why did n’t we 
Leave them another week on the tree ? 

Is yours as bitter? Give us a bite! 

The pulp is tougli, and the seeds are white. 

And the taste of it puckers 
My mouth like a sucker’s I 
I vow, I believe the old parson was right I 

BLAZAY’s experience — FROM COUPON BONDS. 

. . . That afternoon, having dressed, (lined, and 
finished my cigar, 1 sallied forth from the ‘-Shoe- 
make Hotel” to call on my future bride. 

1 found the cottage ; a neat little cream-colored 
house on a bank of the river; doors and win¬ 
dows festooned with prairie roses; an orchard 
behind, and maple-trees in front; ani an atmo¬ 
sphere of rural beauty and quietude over all. 

I opened the little wooden gate. It clicked 
cheerily behind me, and the sound summoned 
from the orchard a laboring man in rolled-up 
shirt-sleeves, who approached as 1 was lifting the 
brass knocker under the festoons of roses. 

“How de do, sir? Want anything o’ Mr. 
Thornton’s folks ? ” 

I looked at him. He might have been a porter 
(at least, he was a hrou'n itout fellow^; not above 
live feet five, and rather familiar for such a short 
acquaintance. 

•‘1 should like to see Mr. Thornton,” I said, 
talking down at him from my six-foot dignity on 
the doorstep. 

“O, wall walk right in I We’re all in the 
orchard jest now, git ting a hive of bees.” 

“Bo so kind then, my good fellow,” said T, pro¬ 
ducing Jones’s letter, “as to haiul this to Mr. 
Thonilon.” 
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Fe received tlie letter iu his great, hrown, 
horny bands, stared at the superscription, stared 
at me, “Oh! Jones I” and opened it. “I am 
Mr. Thornton,” he informed me, before beginning 
to read. 

When the letter was read he looked up again, 
smilingly. 

“ This is Mr. Blazay, then! ” he said. 

“ Delighted to meet you, Mr. Thornton,” I 
said. 

He reached up, I reached down. He got hold 
of my hand as if it had been a hell-rope, and 
wrung it cordially. I knew he was glad to see 
me, as well as if he had told me. 

Will you step into the house or into the 
orchard ? ” said Mr. Thotnton. 

House or orchard, I felt my foot -was in it, and 
it made little difference which w'ay I stepped. 

“ Wal,” said he, as he was taking me to see the 
bees : “ so you’ve come up here, thinking mabby 
you’d like to marry our Susie ? ” 

1 stopped aghast. * 

— I wasn’t aware, sir, that Jones had writ¬ 
ten anything to that effect! ” 

** A private letter I got from him yis’d’y,” said 
Mr. lliornton; “he seemed to think’s best to 
kinder explain things ’fore you got along. I 
think about so myself. He gives you a tolerable 
fair character, and, fur’s I’m concerned, if you 
and Susie can make a bargain, I sha’ n’t I’aise no 
objections.” 

“Have you,” I gasped, “mentioned it to 
Susie? ” 

“0, sartin! ” said Mr. Thornton. “Mother 
and I thought best to talk the matter over with 
her, so’s to have everything open and above¬ 
board, and save misunderstandings in the futur’.” 

“And, may I ask, how did Susie regard a — 
such a — very singular arrangement? ” 

“Singular? How so? Mother and I looked 
upon it as very sensible. You come and git ac¬ 
quainted and marry her, if agreeable; or if not, 
not. That’s what I call straightfor’a’d.” 

“Straightfor’a’d? 0 yes, to he sure! ” I said, 
and essayed to laugh, with very indifferent, if not 
with ghastly, success. 

A little too straightforward, wasn’t it? It was 
well enough, of course, for a couple of hardened 
wretclies like Jones and myself to talk over a 
matrimonial project in business fashion, and for 
me to come up and look at the article of a bride 
he recommended, to see if she suited; but to 
know that the affair had been coolly discussed by 
the other party to the proposed bargain made it 
as awkward and unromantio as possible. 1 even 
suspected that I was the victim of a hoax, and 
that Jones was at that moment chuckling over my 
stupendous gullibility. 

“That there’s my darter, and them’s the 
bees,” said Mr. Thornton. 

“ What! that thing in the tree? ” said I, using 
my eye-glass. “ It looks like a shocking bad 
hat!” 

“ That’s the swarm stuck on to the limb,” said 
Mr. Thornton. “ We ’ll have Susie to ihaiik if 
we save ’em. She heard ’em flying over, and run 
out with the dinner-bell and called ’em,” 

“Called’em to dinner?” I said absent-mind¬ 
edly. 

“ Ringing the bell called ’em down, till bimeby 
they lit on that tree. A swarm ’ll gen’ly come to 
such noises. And Susie’s a fliaster-hand to look 
arter bees.” 

“ What’s she doing up on the ladder there?” 
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“She’s cutting oJff the limb. It’s curl’s,” said 
Mr. Thornton, with fatherly pride, “bees never 
tech her, though she goes right in among ’em. 
Sting me, though; so I keep a little hack. Susie’s 
mother, Mr. Blazay ! ” 

At that a freckled, good-natured woman, who 
stood at a little distance from the tree, with her 
arms rolled up in a calico apron, took them out 
to shake hands with me, and rolled them up 
again. 

“ What are these little negro hoys doing ? ” I 
inquired. 

“Nigger hoys! Ho! ho! ho!” laughed the 
paternal Thornton. 

“ Them’s out little hoys, sir,” said the mater¬ 
nal Thornton, with an amused smile. “What 
you see is veils tied over their faces to keep the 
bees from stinging on ’em. That’s George Wash¬ 
ington holding the ladder for Susie; and that’s 
Andrew Jacksjon tending the clo’es-line.” 

“This is the second swarm Su^ie has stopped 
this season,” said Mr. Thornton. “Both wild 
swarms from the woods, prob’bly. We consider 
it quite a prize.” 

“Hive of bees in May, wuth a ton of hay; 
hive of bees in June, wuth a silver spoon; hive 
of bees in July, not w'uth a fly. That’s the old 
adage,” smiled Mrs. Thornton. 

“But Susie.has good luck with her bees, let 
’em swarm when they will,” said Mr. Thornton. 

“Look out down there! ” cried a clear, shrill, 
feminine voice from the tree. 

The fibres of the bough began to crack; and 
somewhat to my alarm 1 saw the great, black, 
hat-like mass swing down as if about to fall to the 
ground. But I soon perceived that it was secured 
by the rope, which was passed over a limb above, 
and then down to Andrew Jackson’s hand, who 
stood looking up through his veil, waiting for 
orders. Susie severed the bark and splinters 
that still held the branch, then dropped her little 
handsaw on the grass. 

“Now, Jackson!” Slowly the hoy played out 
the line, and slowly the bough descended with its 
burden. “ Hold on, Georgiel” Georgie held on, 
and down the ladder came Susie. 

Animated, agile, red as a rose, she ran to her 
bees, I regarding her meanwhile with anxious 
interest. Taking hold of the hough where it hung, 
she ordered Andrew Jackson to “let it come,” 
lowered it almost to the ground and shook it. 
The bees fell off in great bunches and clusters, 
which burst into buzzing, crumbling, crawling 
multitudes on the grass, — wjive on wave dark 
surging. George Washington stood ready with a 
bee-hive, which he clapped over the living heap. 
And the job was done. 

“ There, father!” cried Susie, merrily, “what 
are you going to give me for that ? Hive of bees 
in June — ” 

She stopped, seeing me. 

“ You shall have your silver spoon,” said Mr. 
Thornton. “ This is Mr. Blazay, Susie.” 

Determined to perform my part with becoming 
gallantry, I advanced. Unluckily, 1 am tall. My 
bow was lofty; the hough of the tree was low. 
Before I could take off my hat my hat was taken off 
for me. Attempting to catch it, I knocked it like a 
hall straight at Susie’s head. She dodged it, and 
it fell by the hee-hive. At that the Bather of his 
Country rushed to the rescue, and brought it back 
to me with the air of a youngster who expects a 
penny for his services. 

1 was finishing my how to Susie, when I oh- 
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served a numljer of swift, zigzag, darting insects 
circling about us. 

‘‘ Stand still and they wont hurt ye,” said 
George Washington, handing me my hat. Make 
’em think you ’re a tree! ” 

I assunied the rcU accordingly, — rooted my¬ 
self to the spot, — held my tall trunk erect— 
kept my limbs rigid, — and, I am confident, ap- 
pearea verdant enough to deceive even a bee. In 
that interesting attitude I looked as unconcerned 
as possible, grimaced at Susie, said what a de¬ 
lightful orchard it was, and felt a whizzing, win¬ 
nowing sensation in my foliage, otherwise called 
hair. 

‘‘There’s a bee! ” screamed Andrew Jackson. 

The General was right, — there was a bee. I 
began to brush. 

“ Don’t ye stir! ” shouted Washington. “That’ll 
only make him mad! Keep jest as still! ” 

It was easy for the first President to stand 
there, with his face veiled, and promulgate that 
theory. But I wasn’t up to it. I found myself 
stirring my stumps involuntarily. I dropped my 
hat and stepped in it. The bee whizzed and win¬ 
nowed; I flirted and brushed. Then came a 
poignant thrill! The assassin had his poisoned 
dagger in me. 

The sublime Washington continued to shout, 
“ Keep still, keep jest as still! ” But already my 
movements had quite dispelled the illusion that I 
was a tree, "and the darting and dinning about 
my ears became terrific. I endeavored to smile 
calmly at Susie, and talk as became a man of my 
politeness and dignity. But it was no use. Panic 
seized me. I stamped, I swung my crushed hat, 
I took to my heels. I ran like a Mohawk; and I 
should never,, probably, have stopped until I 
reached a railroad train, had not the same des¬ 
tiny that brought me to Shoemake conspired to 
keep me there by casting a dead branch in my 
way. In giving my head a brush I neglected the 
brush at my feet. They became entangled’in it, 
and I sprawled my six feet of manly dignity in- 
gloriously on the turf. 

The first thing I heard, on recovering my facul¬ 
ties and sitting up, was laughter. George Wash¬ 
ington and Andrew Jackson were rolling and 
keeling over with laughter. Mrs. Thornton was 
eating her calico apron. Mr. Th-ornton was suf¬ 
fering from an excruciating attack of colic, while 
Susie indulged without restraint her very ill- 
timed merriment. 

As I got upon my feet the whole family came 
forward to see if -I was hurt. 

“ Children! Susie! ” I could hear Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton saying; “hush! don’t ye know better’ll to 
laugh ? Did you, sir, git stung ? ” 

“I—I thought the bees were coming rather 
near,” I remarked, cheerfully, pressing my hat 
into shape, “so I concluded to stand back a 
little.” 

“ Sartin, sartin! ” said Mr. Thornton. 

“Susie!” giggled George 'Washington, “he 
thought h-e’d stan’ back a little! he, he, he! ” 

“ Did n’t his arms and legs fly for about a min¬ 
ute, though!” snickered Andrew Jackson. 

“ Shall we go and examine the operations of. 
the bees ? I feel a lively interest in bees.” And 
I put on my hat, pulling it gayly over the aching 
eyebrow. 

“I’m afraid,” said Mr. Thornton, “the bees 
have been so kind o’ shook up ’t won’t be very 
safe to go near ’em right away.” 

“Ah! you think so? A sting is nothing—a 
*—nothing dangerous, is it?®” 


“O no; but it’s sometimes plaguy uncomffc- 
able,” said Mr. Thornton, “that’s all.” 

“ That all ? ” said I, glad to hear it. “ I’m 
sure that’s nothing so very dreadful. However, 
if you think we’d better wait until the bees get a 
little quiet. I can restrain my curiosity.” 

Susie had found an excuse to go back to the 
hive. I should have been glad of any excuse to 
return at the same instant to the hotel. I had 
seen enough of her, and certainly had heard 
enough. My interest in the Thorntons was sati¬ 
ated. I had made up my mind that I didn’t 
want to marry. The country was not so charm¬ 
ing as I had anticipated. I very much preferred 
the town. 

CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, 

The son of the late Rev. Andre-ws Norton,* an 
.eminent Unitarian divine, was bora in Boston, 
November 16, 1827. H.e was graduated at 
Harvard College in 1846, and then travelled 
abroad. After his return, he published in 1852 
Consideratiom on Borne Recent Social Topics* 
Three years later, he edited from his father’s 
manuscript, in conjunction with Mr. Ezra Ah- 

Bott, A Translation of the Gospels^ with JSfbtes^ 
in two octavo volumes. 

The seventeen months following (December 
1855 to April 1857), were passed by Mi\ Norton 
in Italy, chiefly at Rome, though Genoa, Flor¬ 
ence, Orvieto, Naples and Venice were visited 
and explored. He observed with keen interest 
the peculiar phases of Italian society, govern¬ 
ment, and ecclesiasticism, many of which are 
now merely historic. He paused as well to study 
the monuments of the medisoval and renais¬ 
sance periods, being particulaidy atti*aoted to 
the aspects of Rome in the times of Dante and 
of Petrarch. In 1860, he published his JTotes 
of Study and Travel in Italy^ wherein he 
states: “The Middle Ages still possess Italy. 
In these country towns, even in enlightened 
Sardinia, one feels himself a contemporary of 
Boccacio, and might read many of the tales of 
the ‘ Decameron ’ as stories of the present day. 
The life of the common people has much the 
same aspect now as it had centuries ago. Italy 
has undergone many vicissitudes, but few 
changes.” He continued to say, with a keen 
forecast -which later events have fully justified ; 
“The success of the’experiment of constitu¬ 
tional government in Sardinia is at this mo¬ 
ment the chief hope of Italy. A liberal and 
wise spirit of reform is uniting the interests of 
all classes, and a steady, gradual progress prov¬ 
ing the ability of Italians to govern themselves 
without the excesses of enthusiasm, or the evils 
of extravagant and undisciplined hopes. 'While 
Milan and Venice are hemmed round by Aus¬ 
trian bayonets, and Florence is discontented 
under the stupid despotism of an insane bigot,— 
while Rome- stagnates under the superstition 
of priests, and N aples under the brutality of a 
Bourbon, Turin ^nd Genoa are flourishing and 
independent.” 

♦Jlnie, vol. i., pp. 776-7. 
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Mr. ISTorton prepared, in 1862, the American 
edition of the Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough^ 
with a Memoir. During the ^v'ar, he edited the 
Broadsides^ and other issues of the Loyal Publi¬ 
cation Society, from 1861 to 1865, He was 
also a frequent contributor to the North Ameri¬ 
can Eemew^ and its editor-in-chief from 1863 to 
1868. 

In 1867 he published, in an imperial octavo 
volume, the New Life of Bante^ Translated^ 
with Essays and Notes. These scholarly Essays 
were three in number, and related to the Vita 
Nuota^ the date of its composition, and its 
structure. A portion of this translation, accom¬ 
panied by a part of what afterward appeared 
as the Essays and ISfotes, had appeai*ed in the 
Atlantic Monthly in 1859, and was printed in a 
volume for private circulation that same year. 
This work, which was the earliest of Dante’s 
writings, as w^ell as the most autobiographic in 
form and intention, gives, in the words of its 
translator, “the story of his early love — its 
beginning, its irregular course, its hopes and 
doubts, its exaltations and despairs, its sudden 
interruption and transformation by death.” 
The spirit that controlled its translator was a 
sympathetic literalness, eager to preserve its 
natural grace— “a regard for the letter of the 
original, in a belief that thus its essential spirit 
could be best rendered. In dealing with the 
intimate revelations of a character so great and 
so peculiar as that of Dante, a respectful defer¬ 
ence is required for the very words in which 
they are contained. Dante has a right to de¬ 
mand this homage of his translator.” 

**XHE LADY BBATRXCB — YEOM DANTB's NEW LIPfl. 

. XXVI. 

This most gentle lady, of whom there hath 
been discourse in the preceding words, came into 
such favor among the people, that, when she 
passed along the way, persons ran to see her, 
which gave me wonderful delight. And when she 
was near any one, such modesty came into his 
heart that he dared not raise hif< ejes, or return 
her salutation; and of this many, as having ex¬ 
perienced it, could bear witness for me, to wlioso 
might not believe it. She, crowned and clothed 
with humility, took her way, displaying no pride 
in that which she saw and heard. Many said, 
when she had passed, ‘‘This is not a woman; 
rather she is one of the most beautiful angels of 
heaven.” 'And others said, “She is a marv-el. 
Blessed be the Lord who can work thus admira¬ 
bly ! ” I said that she showed herself so gentle 
and so full of all pleasantness that those who 
looked upon her comprehended in themselves a 
pure and sweet delight, such as they could not 
after tell in words; nor was there any who might 
look upon her but that he needs must sigh at the 
beginning. These and more admirable things 
proceeded from her admirably and with power. 
Wherefore I, thinking upon this, desiring to re¬ 
sume the style of her praise, resolved to say 
words in which I would set forth her admirable 
and excellent influences, to the end that not only 
those who might actually behold her, but also 
others, might know of her whatever words might 
tell. Then I devised this sonnet: — 

So gentle and so modest doth appear 

My lady when she giveth her salute, 

That every tongue becometh, trembling, mute; 

Nor do the eyes to look upon her daie. 


Although she hears her praises, she doth go 
heniguly vested with humility; 

And like a thing come dowm, she seems to be, 

From heaven to earth, a miracle to show. 

So pleaseth she whoever cometh uigh. 

She gives the heart a sweetness through the eyes, 
■Which uoije can understand v\ho doth not prove. 

And from her countenance there seems to move 
A spirit sweet and in Love’s very guise, 

“Who to the soul is ever saying, Sigh 1 

This sonnet is so easy of understanding, through that 
which hath been narrated, that it hath no need of any 
division, and therefore leaving it, 

XXVII. 

I say that this my lady reached such favor that 
not only was she honored and praised, but through 
her were many ladies honored and praised. 
Wherefore I, seeing this, and wishing to manifest 
it to whoever saw it not, resolved further to say 
words in which this should be set forth ; and I 
devised this sonnet, which relateth how her virtue 
wrought in other ladies: — 

All welfare bath be perfectly beheld 
Who amid ladies doth my lady see; 

And whoso goeth with her is compelled 
CJraieful to Uod for this tairgiace to be. 

Her beauty of such virtue is indeed. 

That ne'er in others doth it envy move; 

Rather she makes them like her to proceed, 

Clothed on with gentleness and faith and love. 

Her Sight, creates in all humility, 

And maketh not herself to please alone. 

Rut each gains honor who to her is nigh. 

So gentle in her every act is she, 

That she can be recalled to mind by none 
Who doth not, in Love’s very sweetu^pss, sigh. 

This sonnet hath three parts : in the first, I say 
amo7}g what people this lady appeared most admirable ; 
in the- second, I say how gracious was her company ; 
in th^ third,' I speak of those things which she wrought 
with power in others. The second hegmneih here: 
“And whoso goeth;” the third, hen: “Her 
beauty of such virtue.” This last part is divided 
into three: in the first, IteU that which she wrought 
in ladies, namely, as regards themselves; in the second, 
I tell that which she wrought in them in respect to 
others; in the third, I tell how she wrought not only 
in ladies, but in all persons, and how she marvellously 
wrought not only in presence, but also in memory. The 
second heginneth here: “Her sight;” the third, 
here: “So gentle.” 

** WILLIAM DWIGHT WHITNEY, 

A BROTHER of the eminent scientist,. Josiab 
Dwight Whitney, who bolds the professorship 
of practical geology in Harvard College, was 
born at Northampton, Massach-usetts, Eebrbiary 
9, 1827. He was graduated at Williams Col¬ 
lege in 1845, and studied at Berlin and Tubin¬ 
gen in 1850-3. He was called to the professor¬ 
ship of Sanscrit and Comparative Philology at 
Yale College in 1854. He published at Berlin, 
in 1856, “in conjunction with Professor B. 
Both, the Sanscrit text of Atharva -V eda, from 
a collation of all the known manuscripts in Eu¬ 
rope. Since 1857 he has been corresponding 
secretary of the American Oriental Society, and 
a principal editor of its Journal, to which his 
most important contributions have been a trans¬ 
lation, with notes, of the ‘Surya-Siddbanta,’ 
fully illustrated editions of two of the' ‘ Prati- 
^Skhyas,’ criticisms on the Standard Alphabet 
of Lepsius, and on the views of Biot, Weber, 
and Muller on the Hindoo and Chinese Aster- 
isms, etc. He has also furnished many articles 
to the North American Beview, New Englander* 
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Wation^ and to the Ifew American Gyclopmdia. 
He has contributed valuable material to the 
great Sanscrit Dictionary of Bbhtlingk and 
Eoth, now in course of publication at Saint 
Petersburg. His other published works have 
been a volume of Lectures on Language and. the 
Study of LaTigmge, 1867; A Compendious Ger¬ 
man Grammar^ 1869; and a German Reader^ 
1870. He received the honorary degree of Ph.D. 
from the univerMty of Breslau in 1861, and 
that of LL. D. from Williams College in 1868, 
and from William and Mary College, Virginia, 
in 1869. In 1869 he was chosen first president 
of the American Philological Association. In 
1870 his ‘Taittiriya-Pratiakhya’received the 
Bopp prize from the Berlin Academy. As a 
critic and writer on subjects connected with 
philology. Professor Whitney is no less distin¬ 
guished for his clear insight and sound judg¬ 
ment than for his accurate, profound, and va¬ 
ried learning.”* 

Dr. Whitney published in 1873 Oriental and 
Linguistic Studies^ a series of Essays'on the 
Veda, the A vesta, and the Science of Language. 
These were written at various times, and the 
original paper on the Vedas was the first that 
made accessible to English readers the main 
results of modern study respecting the most 
ancient period in Indian history. 

JTTTJA C. R. DOBR- 

Mes. Julia Caeoline Ripley Doee is the 
daughter of Mr. William Young Ripley, for 
many years president of the Rutland county 
bank, Vermont, and of Zulma Caroline Ripley. 



Her maternal graird-parents were Jean Jacques 
Thomas and Suzanne De Lacy, both natives of 
France, who were forced to flee from San Do¬ 
mingo to 'Charleston, S. 0., by the insurrection 
of the slaves in that island. She was born at 


* Thomas’s Universal Pronouncing Dictionaary of Biography 
and Mythology. 


Charleston, S. 0., and lost her mother while 
an infant, whereupon her father removed to 
Hew York city and engaged in mercantile pur¬ 
suits. 

Miss Ripley was married in 1847 to the Hon. 
Seneca M. Dorr, of Chatham, Hew Y^ork,—a 
gentleman of liberal culture. Subsequently they 
settled at Rutland, Vermont, whence Mr. Dorr 
has been repeatedly called to fill positions of 
trust and honor in the State. A year after her 
marriage, Mrs. Dorr, who had written since early 
childhood, became a contributor to Sartain’s 
and Graham’s Magazines. ‘‘Isabel Leslie,” her 
first prose tale sent to the press, gained one of 
the hundred dollar prizes offered by the former. 
Her first novel, Farmingdale^ was published in 
1854, under the mm de plume of “Caroline 
Thomas.” Two years later, she issued a second 
novel, Lanmere^ in her own name. Both of 
these books were acceptable to the public, 
though now out of print. The North American 
Remew awarded her a high rank for “ the ca¬ 
pacity of managing a sufiicient number of side 
scenes, underplots and episodes, to sustain dra¬ 
matic interest, without violating dramatic 
unity.” Sibyl Huntingdon^ esteemed by many 
as her best work of fiction, appeared in 1869; 
and a fourth novel, Expiation, followed in 1872. 
Its characters are clearly and strongly drawn; 
and as the story goes on, the reader is fasci¬ 
nated by the tragic intenseness of the plot. 
A series of “Letters,” warmly welcomed as 
they appeared weekly in a Hew England 
journal, were gathered into’a volume in 1873, 
entitled Bride and Bridegroom; and tliey con¬ 
stitute twenty-six consecutive essays on Mar¬ 
riage. 

Much of Mrs. Dorr’s writings yet remain dis¬ 
tributed through the leading periodicals, such 
as Putnavris, Harper''s, and Scribner''s Maga¬ 
zines^ Appleton's Journal^ the Galaxy, Aldine, 
etc. In 1871, a number of her rhythmical and 
thoughtful Poems were put into book-form. 
The leading poem, The Dead Century, is a pow¬ 
erful and sustained effort. Outgrown, one of 
the pure-toned lessons wherewith lady writers 
are leavening our literature; Elsie’s Child and 
Margery Gray are pleasing narratives in verse, 
and the choice In Memoriam series, illustrate 
the versatility and womanliness of the themes. 

OUTGROWN. 

Hay, you wrong her, my friend, she’s not fickle; 

her love she has simply outgrown ; 

One can read the whole matter, translating her 
heart by the light of one’s own. 

Can you bear me to talk with you frankly ? There 
is much that my heart would say, 

And you know we were children together, have 
quarreled and “ made up ” in play. 

And so, for the sake of old friendship, I venture 
to tell you the truth, 

As plainly perhaps, and as bluntly, as I might in 
our earlier youth. 

Five summers ago, when you wooed her, you stood 
on the self-tame plane, 

Face to face, heart to heart, never dreaming your 
souls could be parted again. 


JULIA 0. R. BORa 
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Slie loved you at that time entirely, in the bloom 
of her life’s early May, 

And it is not her fault, 1 repeat it, that she does 
not love you to-day. 

Nature never stands still, nor souls either. They 
ever go up or go down; 

And hers has been steadily, soaring,—but how 
has it been with your own ? 

She has struggled, and yearned, and aspired, — 
grown purer and wiser each year; 

The stars are not farther above you, in yon lumin¬ 
ous atmosphere 1 

Tor she whom you crowned with fresh roses, 
down yonder, five summers ago, 

Has learned that the first of our duties to God and 
ourselves is to grow. 

Her eyes they are sweeter and calmer, but their 
vision is clearer as well ; 

Her voice has a tenderer cadence, but is pure as 
a silver bell. 

Her face has the look worn by those who with 
God and his angels have talked ; 

The white robes she wears are less white than the 
spirits with whom she has walked. 

And you ? Have you aimed at the highest ? Have 
you, too, aspired and prayed ? 

Have you looked upon evil unsullied? have you 
conquered it undismayed ? 

Have you, too, grown purer and wiser, as the 
months and the years have rolled on ? 

Bid you meet her this morning rejoicing in the 
triumph of victory won ? 

Nay, hear me I The truth cannot harm you. 
When to-day in her presence you stood, 

Was the hand that you gave her as white and 
clean as that of her womanhood ? 

Go measure yourself fey her standard. Look back 
on the years that have fled; 

Then ask, if you need, why she tells you that the 
love of her girlhood is dead 1 

She cannot look down to her lover; her love, like 
her soul, aspires; 

He must stand by her side, or above her, who 
would kindle its holy fires. 

Now, farewell! For the sake of old friendship I 
have ventured to tell you the truth, 

As plainly, perhaps, and as bluntly, as I might in 
our earlier youth. 

^ THREE WHITE MICE. 

J, (srjum^ for the. wee ones. 

I will tell you a storyj of three little mice, 

If you wiM Seep:'still 

Who live in a'dagie wdfhice, 

And are just as cunfeing as dinning can be. 

They look very wise, with their pretty red eyes, 
That seem just exactly like little round beads; 

They are white as the snow, and stand up in a row 
Whenever we do not attend to their needs. 

Stand up in a row, in a comical way,— 

Now folding their forepaws as if saying 
^‘.please; ” 

Now rattling the lattice, as much as to say, 

<<Wb shall not stay here without more bread 
and cheese.” 

They are not at all shy, as you’ll find, if you try 
To make them run up in their chamber to bed ; 


r If they don’t want to go, why, they won’t go, — 
ah! no, 

Though you tap with your finger each queer 
little head. 

One day as I stood by the side of the cage. 

Through the bars there protruded a funny, 
round tail; 

Just for mischief I caught it, and soon, in a rage. 
Its owner set up a most pitiful wail 
He looked in dismay, — there was something to 

But what was the matter he could not make 
out; 

What was holding him so, when he wanted to go 
To see what his brothers up-stairs were about ? 

But soon from the chamber the others rushed 
down, 

Impatient to learn what the trouble might be; 
I have not a doubt that each brow wore a frown. 
Only frowns on their brows are not easy to see. 
For a moment they gazed, perplexed and amazed. 

Then began both together to—gnaw off the tail! 
So quick I released him, — do you think that it 
pleased him ? 

And up the small staircase they fled like the 
gale. 

PBOrUNDIS. 

Tossed by the heaving of passion’s wild billows. 
Struggling with anguish and doubt and despair. 
Ere the dark waters close o’er him forever, 
Hearken, 0 God, to his agonized prayer i 
There is no star in the heavens above him, 

There is no rift in the dark rolling cloud ; 

Only the thunder of storm-beaten surges,— 

Only the roar of the waves swelling loud 1 

Thou who art sitting serene in the heavens. 
Judging the ways that Earth’s children have 
trod, 

Art .thou unmoved by the cry of his anguish ? 

Dost thou not hear it, Omnipotent God? 

Didst thou not fashion him out of the darkness, 
Moulding him even when hid in the womb? 

Not of his seeking the life that thou gavest, 
Burdened with sorrow and heavy with gloom! 

Fettered by circumstance, place, and position, 
Tempted by foes from without and within, 
Wrestling with Evil, alone, single-handed, 

After long conflict he yielded to sin. 

0 thou Immaculate I Thou, the Unsinning! 

Thou whose own being is spotless and pure, 

How from the heights of thy* sinless perfection, 
Canst judge us with judgment, just, righteous, 
and sure ? 

Ah! dare I question thee, Thou, the All-loving f 
'Lo ! this the answer we find in thy Word: 
Sitting serene on my throne in the heavens, 
Never one cry floateth past me unheard! 

0 ye disconsolate, heartsick, and erring, 

Tempted and languishing, lost and undone, 

How can ye question the love that ! bear ye 
When out of its fullness I gave ye my Son ? ” 

Thou who didst wander in lone wildernesses I 
Thou who didst suffer all pain and all loss ! 
Thou who didst moan in Gethsemane’s garden ! 

Thou who didst hang on the terrible cross I 
, Thou who wert tempted as never another,— 

Thou who wert man but yet einless and pure,— 
Out of the depths do we lift up our voices, 

Only in Thee find we strength to endure! 
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**b:eieship, 

EittTe store of wealth have I; 

Not a rood of land I ©wn ; 

Nor a mansion fair and high 
Built of towers of fretted stone. 

Btochs nor bonds, nor title-deeds^ 

Blochs nor herds have I to show; 

When I ride, no Arab steeds 

Toss for me their manes of snow. 

1 have neither pearls nor gold. 

Massive plate, nor jewels rare; 
Broidered silks cf worth untold, 

Nor rich robes a queen might wear 
In my garden’s narrow bound 
Flaunt no costly tropic bloomsy 
Ladening all the air around 

With a weight of rare perfumes. 

Tet to an immense estate 

Am I heir by grace of God,— 

Richer, grander than doth wait 
Any earthly monarch’s nod. 

Heir of all the Ages, I— 

Heir of all that they have wrought, 

All their store of emprise high, 

All their wealth of precious thought. 

Every golden deed of theirs 
Sheds its lustre on my way; 

All their labors, all their prayers. 

Sanctify this present day t 
Heir of all that they have earned 
By their passion and their tears,— 

Heir of all that they have learned 
Through the weary, toiling years! 

Heir of all the faith sublime 

On whose wings they soared to heaven; 
Heir of every hope that Time 

To Earth’s fainting sons hath given t 
Aspirations pure and high,— 

Strength to dare and to endure,— 

Heir of all the Ages, I— 

Lo L I am no longer poor! 

*^iDLE words:. 

I. 

Once I said, 

Seeing two soft starry eyes 
Darkly bright as midnight skies,— 

Eyes prophetic of the power 
Sure to be thy woman's dower, 

When the years should cro-wn thee queen 
Of the realm as yet unseen,— 

** Some time, sweet, those eyes shall make 
Lovers mad for their sweet sake I ” 

II. 

Once I said. 

Seeing tresses, golden-brown, 

In a bright shower falling down 
Over neck and bosom fair 
As yon sculptured angel’s are,— 

Odorous tresses drooping low 
O’er a forehead pure as snow,— 

** Some time, sweet, in thy soft hair 
Love shall set a shining snare 1 ” 

in. 

Once I said, 

Seeing lips whose crimson hue 
Mocked the roses wet with dew,— 

Warm, sweet lips, whose breath was balm,— 
Pure, proud lips, serenely calm,—- 


Tender lips, whose smiling grace 
Lit with splendor all the fnce,— 

** Sweet, for kiss of rbiiie some day 
Men will barter souls away 1 ’’ 

IV. 

Idly said! 

God hath tnken care of all 
• Joy or pain that might befall! 

Lover’s lip shall never tlirill 
At thy kisses, soft and still; 

Laver’s heart shall never break 
In sore anguish for thy sake ; 

Lover’s soul for thee shall know 
Nor love’s rapture, nor its woe ;— 

All is said! 

**MARY CLEMMER AMES, 

The daughter of Abram Clemmer and ^^garet 
Kniel, was born in the town of Utica, i ork. 

Her father’s ancestry was of a PreA/xn and a 
German stock, while her mother was descended 
fi-om a Celtic family of the Isle of Man, which, 
through many generations, was notable for its 
nnworldliness, devout piety, and fondness for 
books. 

Mary Clemmer as a child manifested extreme 
sensibility, a ceaseless attachment to her friends, 
a passion for books, pictures, and music, and a 
love for nature which made all beautiful objects 
living beings. And as early as six years of age, 
she was known to have sung her little sister to 
sleep with songs of her own making. She was 
married in extreme youth to Rev. Daniel Ames, 
of Massachusetts, and devoted the spare ina- 
ments of a purely domestic life to literary- 
studies. 



Mrs. Ames began her career as a writer by 
the composition of many poems, and* the con¬ 
tribution of occasional letters to the JJtica 
and the Springfield Republican. In 1805, 
Yictoire^ an anonymous novel, was published, 
a larger part of which had been written before 
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hBT twenty-first year. It was a dramatic illus¬ 
tration of the text, “ He that rnleth his spirit la 
greater than he that taketh a city.” In the fol¬ 
lowing year, she began a famous series of letters 
from the National Capital to the New York In-- 
dependent^ under the title of “A "Woman’s Let¬ 
ters from Washington.” These exhibited a 
keen perception of character, a clear analysis of 
public men and measures, and a strict devotion 
to truth. In 1870, the-exigencies of fortnne led 
her to adopt journalism as a profession. She 
entered the editorial staff of the Independent 
and the Brooklyn Union^ binding herself by 
written contracts to furnish an article every 
week-day for three years. This onerous en¬ 
gagement she fulfilled to the letter. 

Her second novel, Eirene; or, A Woman's 
Eight, a plea for the womanliness of woman, 
and an argument, couched in scenes of social 
life, for her right to make the freest use of her 
intellectual poWei's, appeared in 1870, It w^as 
followed three years later by her Memorial of 
Alice and Phoebe Cary. This worthy tribute of 
affection to the lives*of these two estimable sis¬ 
ters, was written at the request of their execu¬ 
tors. Its author was admirably qualified for 
the task by her personal intimacy with those 
lady poets, as she had resided at several periods 
in their cultured home in New York city. She 
has since edited two posthumous volumes of 
their poems for publication, 1873-4. 

The poems and letters of Mrs. Ames, which 
cover ten years of emotion, thought, and labor, 
have not yet been made the basis of a single 
volume. To quote her own words: “As a 
worker, my impulse and purpose is, first, to fulfil 
every obligation of my personal life; next, to 
serve my generation, so far as I ani able, by meet¬ 
ing the demand of every hour. To do these, is 
more than I can do perfectly, without making 
the futile attempt, in this era*of many and 
vociferous voices, to speak to posterity.” She 
has lately issued: Ten Fears in Washingtom 
Sketches of Life in the National Capital:^ and 
'Oatlines of Men, Women, and Things, 1873^ 
and has nearly ready for publication a novel 
bearing on a vital question of the times, entitled 
His Two Wwes. 

** MARGARET J. PRESTON 
Is a daughter of the Rev. Dr. George Junkin, 
an eminent clergyman of the Presbyterian 
Church, and a man of letters, who lived from 
1790 to 1868. He was the founder of Lafayette 
College, at Easton, Pa., and was President of 
Wasliington College, at Lexington, Va., till suc¬ 
ceeded by the late Gen. Robert E, Lee. 



Miss Jnnkin was married to Col. Preston, of 
the Yirginia Military Institute, and has resided 
a large part of her life at Lexington. Prom 
cliildlmod, she lias made the pursuit of literature 
a pleasure and pastime, though not a vocation- 


Her first printed work was a quiet, purely-writ¬ 
ten volume of prose, Sihertcood, a Booh of 
Memories, which w^as commended as an expo¬ 
nent of a time culture. Her early fugitive 
poems are to be chiefly met with in the Southern 
journals of ante-war times. 

Beeehenbrcok, a story in verse of the late 
struggle, was issued in Baltimore in 1865. By 
its tender pathos and strong Southern sympa¬ 
thies, it reached an eighth edition within a year, 
and was read from the Potomac to the Gulf 
Among its pathetic pieces are Slain in Battle, 
and Stonewall Jackson's Gram. 

A second volume of Mrs. Preston’s poems ap¬ 
peared in 1870, entitled Old Song and New; 
and deservedly W’on high praise from leading 
critics. The New York Etening Post charac¬ 
terized her poetry as belonging “ to the school 
of Mrs. Browning,” and stated: “No American 
woman has evinced a truer appreciation of what 
the poet owes to the urt of poetry, and the 
reader will not find on the three liimdred pages 
of this volume, one careless line or one trivial 
thought. Tlieie is great variety in thetxmtents 
of this book. From the most unstudied expres¬ 
sion of sensibility to the beautiful in the exter¬ 
nal world, and to the dramatic pi'esentation of 
ideal or historic characters, they touch the 
whole circle of art.” This hook contains poems 
from Hebrew and Greek story, as well. as bal¬ 
lads and verses on domestic themes, sonnets, 
and religious pieces. 

Mrs. Preston, upon the recent illness of the 
Prince of AVales, wrote a poem, Sandringham, 
which, v’hen reprinted in England, elicited an 
autograph letter of thanks from the Princess of 
Wales. A number of art-poems printed in the 
leading magazines, such as Victoria Colonna to 
Michael Angelo, and Mona^ Lisa’s Picture, have 
been regarded with special favor by readers of 
high culture. Some bullad-like pieces, illustra¬ 
tive of the teachings of the old legends — The 
Bishop’s Ban, St. Gregory’s Supper, and Doro¬ 
thea’s Roses—and ihimigh the Pass, a tender 
moncKly on Matthew F. Maury, have had a wide 
poimlaritj- 


RHODOPJffi’s Si^NDAIi — FROM OLD SONG AND NEW- 

Slant, arrowy beams from sheath of Helios diropt, 
With golden lustre tipped the willowy marge 
Of a pellucid stream that slid 
Seaward with low, recurrent lapse. 

That lulled the senses like a Lydiuu tiute. 


The lotus bowed above the tide and dreamed; 
The broad-leaved calamus arose and fell 
As on a lover’s breast the head 
His beating heart hath rocked to sleep; 
And all the air was drowsed with tropic calm.. 

• Parting aside the willows, coyly came 
A maiden, — stealing on with furtive step 

And shy, quick-glancing eyes that turned 
Hither and thither, like a bird’s, 

Who fears invasion of her callow brood. 


She stood and listened: There, —a heron’s 


pjLilSU, - 

O’erhead, the sunset crooning of a dove, — 
The shrill cicala’s cry — the purl 
Of rushes laughing in their sleep — 
Were all the sounds that broke the solitude* 


Then, unafraid, she loosed her sandals 
And hung her fillet on a pensile bough ; 
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And from her Tirgin waist unbound 
The crimson zone of broider^-work 
And slipt her garments from her crouching form. 

Instant* she leaped, chin-deep, within the flood, 
"Waking the waiei'-iilies with her plurge. 

And scattering sparkles all about, 

Until her clinging hair was crowned 
With jewels bright as queenly diadem. 

As thus she sported, careless and secure. 

An eagle sailing from his eyried height, 

— (Her fate beneath his wings,) swooped 
down. 

And.snatched her sandal silver-webbed, 

And bore it in his beak, straight up the blue. 

Across bare, yellow sands he floated high, 

And poised above a royal city, saw 
A king sit on his judgment seat; 

And in his bosom dropt the prize, 

As if some winged thing sought shelter there. 

Amazed, the king from out his mantle drew 
The delicate sandal, — marvelling much, if foot 
Of zephyr or of goddess fair 
Was fashioned in such dainty wise, 

As never yet beseemed a mortal maid’s. 

‘*How search the landl” — the monarch cried 
amain; 

“ Fly east, — fly west and south and north, —nor 
stay 

Until ye And the foot that wore 
This little sandal silver-webbed, 

And lead the wearer to my palace gates.*' 

Fast sped the messengers, —nor sped they far: 
For soon they found the silver sandal’s mate. 

And fitted both upon the feet 
That were like Psyche’s, white and small 
As only farmed to skim Olympian floors. 

They drew the maiden from her olive’s shade. 
And in the simple garments that she wore, 

Led her all-blushing, to the king, 

Who smiling, raised her to his throne ; 

And thus fair B.hodop6 became a queen. 

^WINE oir THE LEES. 

Twelve years ago to-day: — how short it seems! 
And but that you have calendared the time 
Beyond disproof, 1 should affirm it less 
By half a dozen, since that English June 
Gave me the English Margaret for my wife. 

Bo you remember how we wrangled, strove, 

Grew angry and made up a score of times. 

Ere we made sure the memorable day — 

The golden pivot upon which should turn 
Our circling future ? ” 

“Ah, — so like a man. 

To question my remembrance! Woman’s heart 
Is not the waxen tablet that you feign; 

Love's stylus wears, for her, a diamond point, 
And smooth the plastic surface as she may, 

It cuts into the ivory beneath. 

And leaves its sharp, incisive characters 
Graven there for ever. Wiser man, you see, 

Gives Love a reed to write with : there’s the dif¬ 
ference.” 

“ My inconclusive, sweet philosopher I 
Was it a reed I wrote with, when I scored 
Down in my scroA of life, that Tenth of June?” 

“ Nay, —for the nonce, I lent my diamond point; 
Or rather, I insist it was a reed, 

But that the tablet being a woman’s heart, 

Love’s lightest mark became indelible. 


— Once groove your name upon a sapling’s rind, 
And all the erasing years of storm and shine 
Will only greaten it, until the scar 
Become exaggerate in its knotted bole: 

And even so . . 

“ I do accept it, Sweet! 

But memory cannot hold a mirror up 
Clearer to you, reflecting fairly back 
The precious nothings of that bridal-morn 
Than now to me. How well I can recall, 

Each sense seemed doubly keen : how full I heard 
A lark’s song, dropping from a loftier height 
Than ever before ; and even the overmuch 
Oppressive hawthorn-scents, —and how I saw 
The bridal-favors at your horses’ ears 
A long half mile off—” 

“ If it comes to that, 

I know the moment when your eye first caught 
Sight of our carriages; you stopped to take 
The hedge-rose offered by the cottage-girl—” 

“Yes! — with the ‘fair good-morrow,* that I 
thought 

So fortunate an omen—** 

“ That you gave 

It me before our greeting, —I remember! 

I have it yet, prest ’twixt our wedding cards, 

To show to Madge, when she is old enough:—” 

“And I,—you know the box of sandal-wood 
That holds my dear dead mother’s tress of hair, 
And other precious things: — this golden key 
Here on my chain unlocks it; — Well, beneath 
Those packages of lavender’d letters, tied 
With ribbon fresh a dozen years ago, 

I hide with jealous care, a torn, white glove. 

Bo you forget, that as we stood together 
One moment in the porch of Thorncliffe Church, 
Just ere we walked the aisle,—you strove to 
draw 

Your glove with tremulous fingers on your hand. 
And rent it piteously ? A pretty passion 
It was to watch I ” 

“ 0, ay, — I see it all! 

You, looking down in your seigneuriaV calm. 

On the close-hooded falcon at your wrist. 

For whom the jess was fastening ! ** 

— “ Mock on so ! 

I love to feel the flutter of your wings 
Under my hand, full conscious all the while, 

That did I spread it wide and bid you fly, 

I could not shake you from your chosen perch. 
Yet say, — the truth bears thousand repetitions.— 
Say that you would not, were the power vouch¬ 
safed, 

Stand in your still unclaimed and girlish grace 
Free, in the porch of Thorncliffe Church again.” 

“So would not I;—For me these years have 
wrought 

To their full round,all woman’s experiences, — 
Wifehood most blessed, — precious motherhood: 
And so with leave to choose, I would not be, 
From queen to peasant, aught else than what 
1 am. 

And yet the gift of gifts is youth : I scarce 
Was twenty then—” 

“ And twenty cannot be 

Full-sunned, heart-savour’d, mellow as thirty-two. 
For youth's acerbities can set tbe teeth 
At times on edge, —its alternating airs 
Of gust and calm, most easy to be borne 
By lovers in patient faith, may yet become 
Siroccos unto husbands ; — its weak gauge 
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Of life and life’s significant loveliness, 

Be reconcilement for the easy loss 
Of tendril graces that climb about the heart, 

And smother it with overflush of bloom. 

Give me then, summer with the sheen of spring,— 
The tropic fruit, inclusive of the flower, — 

Noon with the dew still on it, — progressive years, 
With childhood’s zest, — an’t please you, thirty- 
two! 

“ But see, — the veil of woven gold pales off 
The sunset hills ; and now before our Madge 
Comes clamoring for her nightly cradle-song, 

Or Harry with his tangled paradigms 
Beseeches furtherance with amo, — amare^ — 

Let loose your fingers on the ivory keys, 

And sing the snatch I scribbled you yesterday.” 

“Fill the jewel-crusted beaker 
From the earliest vine ; 

Gather grapes, ambrosia-fruited, 

And express their wine ; 

“ Honey’d, lucent, afnber-tinted; 

— Could old Massic shine 
With a foam whose beaded opals 
Sunnier globes enshrine ?. 

“ When did ivy-crown’d Bacchante 
Warmer clusters twine 
Round a Ganymedian chalice ? 

Yet these lips of mine 

“ Sometimes crave a racier vintage, — 
Sometimes dare to pine 
For that wondrous, witching essence, 

Orient muscadine, — 

“Balmed with immemorial richness, 

Like a royal line, — 

Such as slumbrous decades ripen 
Through their long decline. 

“Hence then, young love’s pearl-rimm’d 
flagon 1 

Keep the pale-flushed wine ; 

Earth it, till its juices fruiten — 

Till the lees refine; — 

“Till each tinge of harshness mellows, — 

Till all sweets combine 
To prepare a draught quintessent, 

Rapturous, pure, divine!” 

*^THB MOHROW. 

Of all the fender guards that Jesus drew 
About our frail humanity, to stay 
The pressure and the jostle that alway 
Are ready to disturb, whate’er we do, 

And mar the wmrk our bauds would carry 
through, — 

None, more than this, environs us each day 
With kindly wardenship; —“ Therefore, I say. 
Take no thought for the morrow.” Yet we pay 
The wisdom scanty heed, and impotent 
To bear the burden of the imperious Now, 
Assume the future’s exigence unsent. 

God grants no overplus of power; ’T is shed 
Like morning manna: Yet we dare to bow 
And ask, — “ Give us to-day our morrow"s bread!” 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
Chaeles Dudley Waener, the author of some 
recent volumes of sketches marked by great 
geniality, by careful observation of social man¬ 
ners, and by a humor alternately fresh and 
quaint, delicate and pungent, was born Septem- 
239 


ber 12, 1829, in the rugged town of Plainfield, 
Hampshire county, Massachusetts. He lost his 
father—a farmer and a man of considerable 
culture — at the age of five, and from that time 
until he was thirteen, was obliged to content 
himself with the scanty training of a district 
school at Charlemont, near his native place. He 
had access, in his earlier boyhood, to few books 
of a character more enlivening and edifying 



than the ponderous biblical commentary, the 
half-dozen biographies of eminent and aiustere 
divines, and the shelf or two of inflexibly Cal- 
vinistic treatises, which formed, until within the 
last quarter of a century, the whole library of 
so many remote New England households. In 
1842 he removed, with his mother, to Cazenovia, 
in central NewY^ork. At that place better op¬ 
portunities for an education were open to him, 
and he attended, for several terms, the Oneida 
Conference Seminary. During these school 
years he supplemented his classical studies by 
a zealous and extended reading of English 
authors, and acquired a maturity of literary 
taste wlaich afterward gave him distinction at 
college. He received Ins bachelor’s degree at 
Hamilton College in 1861, writing the successful 
English prize essay of that yeai’. 

While still an undergraduate he contributed 
articles to the KnicTcerlocker^ and, at a later 
period, to the first series of Putnam's Magazine, 
lie also prepai'ed in 1853, for a publication-house 
at Cazenovia, the Booh of Ploguence^ a minor 
compilation of the “ Elegant Extracts ” sort, 
which not only evinced his familiarity with 
English and American literature, but displayed 
a critical and appreciative judgment. Soon 
afterward'he went to the West, his mind filled 
with literary plans, among them a projected 
monthly at Detroit, wdiich miscarried by reason 
of the unexpected failure of the publisher. 
Forced to abandon for a while the path of 
letters, he joined a surveying party on the 
Missouri frontier, and during the year 1853-4 
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Lecame familiar with the varied phases of bor¬ 
der life. He then returned to the East, de¬ 
voted some months in New York to literary 
investigation at the Astor library, engaged in 
the study of the law, and was admitted to the 
bar at Philadelphia in 1856, receiving the 
diploma of the Law Faculty of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Warner practiced his profession at Chicago 
■until the spring of 1860, when he became assist¬ 
ant editor of the Prm, an evening newspaper 
at Hartford, Connecticut, of which, at the out¬ 
break of the civil war, in the following year, he 
assumed the chief control. Under his manage¬ 
ment it speedily acquired a high reputation for 
its sagacious comments on political matters, but 
particularly for its literary and critical articles 
— a reputation since transferred to the Hart¬ 
ford Govmnt, one of the oldest of New England 
journals, with which the Press w 2 ,^ consolidated 
in January, 1867. His letters to the Courant — 
of which he is part proprietor—from the White 
Mountains and the Adirondacks, during his 
summer vacations, as well as from Europe, 
where he passed fourteen months in 1868-9, 
were widely cepied, and displayed the same 
comic humor and sportive satire which has 
since become familiar to a larger circle of 
readers. 

He was married in 1856 to Susan S., daughter 
of William Elliot Lee of New York, and resides 
in a pleasant suburban home at Hartford. He 
is a frequent contributor to the leading maga¬ 
zines and literary weeklies of the day, and has 
taken an active part in the treatment of some 
questions of social science in Connecticut, such 
as those connected with advanced education 
and prison reform. His occasional addresses 
have been mostly pleas for a higher individual 
and national culture, for an enlargement of our 
collegiate courses, and for an improvement of 
our collegiate methods. The most noteworthy 
of them are those delivered at Hamilton Col¬ 
lege in 1864, before the convention of the Psi' 
Upsilon fraternity, on “ Individual Character in 
the State;” at Bowdoin College in 1871, on 
“ Higher Educationand again at Hamilton 
College in 1872, on ^‘What is your culture to 
me?” 

In the spring and summer of 1870, Mr. Warner 
, wrote for the Gourant a series of weekly sketches, 
lightly and humorously depicting the experiences 
of an amateur gardener, with which were in¬ 
geniously interwoven caustic hits at some of 
the foibles of social and political life. These 
sketches were directly afterwards published, 
with a prefatory note by the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, under the title of My Summer in a 
Garden. The amusing descriptions of domestic 
incidents in this volume, its droll glimpses of 
the woes and delights of the horticulturist, and 
the freshness of color with which it invests the 
most commonplace topics, gave it an immediate 
popularity with the American public, and led to 
its speedy republication, by two dilFerent houses, 
in England. It was followed, in 1872, hj Saun- 
terings^ reminiscences of the author’s European 
trip, portions of which had previously appeared 
in the Gourant and in tlie Old and New of Bos¬ 
ton. They are the sauntering notes of an atten¬ 


tive, cultivated traveller, made principally in 
the picturesque cities of the Low Countries, 
among the Alps, at Munich and in Italy, in 
which especially the incidents of a winter’s 
sojourn in the midst of the orange groves, the 
sunshine and the poetical associations of Sor¬ 
rento, are portrayed with vivacity and vividness, 
and with all the writer’s wonted pleasantry. 

Mr. Warner’s latest production is BacTdog 
Studies.^ a collection of essays of the highest 
class, a part of which were first published in 
Scribner's Monthly^ and which, while retaining 
some of his earlier peculiarities of manner, 
evince a notable growth in vigor of expression 
and thought. The style exhibits greater ease 
and care, the purity and clearness of diction 
often recalling the best school of English essay¬ 
ists, while the subjects extend over a wider 
range and are treated in a higher speculative 
spirit than in either of his previous volumes. 
The book is a panegyric of. the kindly influences 
clustering around the old-time, open hearth-fire, 
'before which the author seats himself and about 
which he groups his characters— the whole fire¬ 
side circle discussing current social topics in a 
vein both of humor and good humoi’, inspired 
by the cheerful blaze, the lively crackling of 
the faggots and the fervid glow of the embers. 
The opinions expressed, always, however, with¬ 
out any trace of subserviency, show that their 
author belongs in the advanced ranks of Ameri¬ 
can thinkers.*** 

^ MOBAL QUALITIES OP VEGETABLES — FROM MY 
SUMMER IN’ A GARDEN. 

I am more and more impressed with the moral 
qualities of vegetables, and contemplate forming a 
science which shall rank v ith comparative anat¬ 
omy and comparative philology, — the science of 
comparative vegetable morality. We live in an 
age of protoplasm. And, if life-matter is essen¬ 
tially the same in all forms of life, 1 purpose to 
begin early, and ascertain the nature of the plants 
for which I am responsible. I will not associate 
with any vegetable which is disreputable, or has 
not some quality that can contribute to my moral 
growth. I do not care to be seen much with the 
squashes or the dead-beats. Fortunately I can 
cut down any sorts I do not like with the hoe, 
and, probably, commit no more sin, in so doing, 
than the Christians did in hewing down the Jews 
in the middle ages. 

This matter of vegetable rank has not been at 
all studied as it should be. Why do we respect 
some vegetables, and despise others, when all of 
them come to an equal honor or ignominy on the 
table ? The bean is a graceful, confiding, en- 

*Profe8sor Willard Fiske, to whose scholarly pen we are in¬ 
debted for the above article, is a native of Fllisburgh, New 
■york, where he was horn of Now England parents, November 
11, 1832. He studied at Hamilton College, whence he went to 
the University of Upsal, Sweden, where, and at Copenhagen, 
he spent some years in the study of Icelandic and the other 
Scandinavian languages. On his return in 1863, he was, clnring 
six years, assistant librarian of tbe Astor library. lie edited 
the Chess Monthly at New York from 1857 to 18U0, and in 1859 
the Book of the American Chess Congress. In 1862 he was 
temporarily connected with the United States legation at 
Vienna, under Minister Motley. lie was general editor of the 
Syracuse Daily Journal in 1865-6, and of the Hartford Daily 
Gourant in 1867. He visited Italy and the East in 1868, and 
was elected the same year professor of North-European lan¬ 
guages and librjirian in Cornell University, which positions 
he still holds. He has written many articles for the New 
American Cyclopmdia, beside contributions to various peri¬ 
odicals in this country, Sweden, and Germany- 
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gaging vine; but you never can put beans into 
poetry, nor into the highest soz't of prose. There 
is no dignity in the bean. Corn, which, in my 
garden, grows alongside the bean, and, so far as 
I can see, with no affectation of superiority, is, 
however, the child of song. It waves in all liter¬ 
ature. But mix it with beans, and its high tone 
is gone. Succotash is vulgar. It is the beau in 
it. The bean is a vulgar vegetable, without cul¬ 
ture, or any flavor of high society among vegeta¬ 
bles. Then there is the cool cucumber, like so 
many people, — good for nothing w’hen it is ripe 
and the wildness hag gone out of it. How infe¬ 
rior in quality to the melon, which grows upon 
a similar vine, is of a like watery consistency, 
but is not half so valuable ! The cucumber is a 
sort of low comedian in a company where the 
melon is a minor gentleman. I might also con¬ 
trast the celery with the potato. The associations 
are as opposite as the dining-room of the duchess 
and the cabin of the peasant. I admire the 
potato, both in vine and blossom; but it is not 
aristocratic. I began digging my potatoes, by 
the way, about the 4th of July; and I fancy I 
have discovered the right way to do it.' I treat 
the potato just as I would a cow. I do not pull 
them up, and shake them ; but I dig carefully 
at the side of the hill, remove the fruit which 
is grown, leaving the vine undisturbed : and my 
theory is, that it will go on bearing, and submit¬ 
ting to my exactions, until the frost cuts it down. 
It is a game that one would not undertake with a 
vegetable of tone. 

The lettuce is to me a most interesting study. 
Lettuce is like conversation: it must be fresh and 
crisp, so sparkling, that you scarcely notice the 
bitter in it. Lettuce, like most talkers, is, how¬ 
ever, apt to run rapidly to seed. Blessed is that 
sort which comes to a head, and so remains, like a 
few people I know ; growing more solid and sat¬ 
isfactory and tender at the same time, and whiter 
at the centre, and crisp in their maturity. Let¬ 
tuce, like conversation, requires a good deal of 
oil, to avoid friction, and keep the company 
smooth ; a pinch of attic salt; a dash of pepper; 
a quantity of mustard and vinegar, by all means, 
but so mixed that you will notice no sharp con¬ 
trasts; and a trifle of sugar. You can put any 
thing, and the more things the better, into salad, as 
into a conversation ; but every thing depends upon 
the skill of mixing. I feel that I am in the best 
society when I am with lettuce. It is in the se¬ 
lect circle of vegetables. The tomato appears 
well on the table; but you do not want to ask its 
origin. It is a most agreeable^(7r?;ewM, Of course, 
I have said nothing about the berries. They live 
in another and more ideal region ; except, per¬ 
haps, the currant. Here we see, that, even 
among berries, there are degrees of breeding. 
The currant is well enough, clear as truth, and 
exquisite in color; but I ask you to notice how 
far it is from tlie exclusive hauteur of the aristo¬ 
cratic strawberry, and the native refinement of 
the quietly elegant raspberry. 

I do not know that chemistry, searching for 
protoplasm, is able to discover the tendency of 
vegetables. It can only be found out by out¬ 
ward observation. I confess that I am suspicious 
of the bean, for instance. There are signs in it 
of an unregulated life. I put up the most at¬ 
tractive sort of poles for my Limas. They stand 
high and straight, like church-spires, in my theo¬ 
logical garden, T—lifted up; and some of them 
have even budded, like Aaron’s rod. No church- 


steeple in a New England village wa.s ever better 
fitted to draw to it the rising generation on Sun¬ 
day, than those poles to lift up my beans towards 
heaven. Some of them did run up the sticks 
seven feet, and then straggled off into the air in 
a wanton manner; but more than half of them 
went gallivanting off to the neighboring grape- 
trellis, and wound their tendrils with the tendrils 
of the grape, with a disregard of the proprieties 
of life which is a satire upon human nature. 
And the grape is morally no better. I think the 
ancients, who were not troubled with the recon¬ 
dite mystery of protoplasm, were right in the 
mythic union of Bacchus and Venus. 

Talk about the Darwinian theory of develop¬ 
ment, and the principle of natural selection! I 
should like to see a garden let to run in accord¬ 
ance with it. If I had left my vegetables and 
weeds to a free fight, in which the strongest spe¬ 
cimens only should come to maturity, and the 
weaker go to the wall, I can clearly see that I 
should have had a pretty mess of it. Jt would 
have been a scene of passion and license and bru¬ 
tality. The ^‘pusley’* would have strangled the 
strawberry; tlie upright corn, which has now- 
ears to hear the guilty beating of the hearts of the 
children who steal the raspberries, would have 
been dragged to the earth by the wandering bean; 
the snake-grass would have left no place for the 
potatoes under ground; .and the tomatoes would 
have been swamped by the lusty weeds. lYith a 
firm hand, I have had to make my own “natural 
selection.” Nothing will so well bear watching 
as a garden, except a family of children next 
door. Their power of selection beats mine. If 
they .could read half as well as they can steal a 
while away, I should put up a notice, “ Children, 
beware i There is Protoplasm hereP But I sup¬ 
pose it would have no effect. I believe that they 
would eat protoplasm as quick as any thing else, 
ripe or green. I wonder if this is going to be a 
cholera-year. Considerable cholera is the only 
thing that would let my apples and pears ripen. 
Of course I do not care for the fruit; but I do 
not want to take the responsibility of letting so 
much “life-matter,” full of crude and even 
wicked vegetable-human tendencies, pass into the 
composition of the neighbors’ children, some of 
whom may be as immortal as snake-grass. There 
ought to be a public meeting about this, and reso¬ 
lutions, and perhaps a clam-bake. At least, it 
ought to be put into the catechism, and put in 
strong. 

*^WORKINO BY THE HOUIl — FROM MY SUMMER IX A 
GARDEX. 

And, speaking of the philosophical temper, 
there is no class of men whose society is more to 
be desired for this quality than that of plumbers. 
They are the most agreeable men I know; and 
the boys in the business begin to be agreeable 
very early. I suspect the secret of it is, that 
they are agreeable by the hour. In the dryeat 
days, my fountain became disabled: the pipe was 
stopped up. A couple of plumbers, with the im¬ 
plements of their craft, came out to view the sit¬ 
uation. There was a good deal of difference of 
opinion about where the stoppage was. I found 
the plumbers perfectly willing to sit down and 
talk about it, — talk by the hour. Some of their 
guesses and remarks were exceedingly ingenious; 
and their general observations on other subjects 
were excellent in their way, and could hardly 
have been better if they had been made by the 
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job. Tbe work dragged a little,—as it is apt to 
do by the hour. The plumbers had occasion to 
make me several visits. Sometimes they would 
find, upon arrival, that they had forgotten some 
indispensable tool; and one would go back to the 
shop, a mile and a half,after it; and his comrade 
would await his return with the most exemplary 
patience, and sit down and talk, — always by the 
hour. I do not know but it is a liabit to have 
something wanted at the shop. They seemed to 
me very good workmen, and always willing to 
stop and talk about the job, or any thing else, 
when. I went near them. Nor had they any of 
that impetuous hurry that is said to be the bane 
of our American civilization. To their credit be 
it said, that I never observed any thing of it in 
them. They can afford to wait. Two of them 
will sometimes wait nearly half a day w'hile a 
comrade goes for a tool. They are patient and 
philosophical. It is a great pleasure to meet such 
men. One only wishes there was some work he 
could dot them by the hour. There ought to 
be reciprocity. I think they have very nearly 
solved the problem of life: it is to work for other 
people, never for yourself, and get your pay by 
the hour. You then have no anxiety, and little 
work. If you do things by the job, you are per¬ 
petually driven: the hours are scourges. If you 
work by the hour, you gently sail on the stream 
of Time, which is always bearing you on to the 
haven of Fay, whether you make any effort or 
not. Working by the hour tends to make one 
moral. A plumber working by the job, trying to 
unscrew a rusty, refractory nut, in a cramped 
position, where-the tongs continually slipped off, 
would swear; but I never heard one of them 
swear, or exhibit the least impatience at such a 
vexation, working by the hour. Nothing can 
move a man who is paid by the hour. How 
sweet the flight of time seems to his calm mind I 

*^THE PRICE OF ORANGES—FROM SAUNTERINGS. 

If ever a Northern wanderer could be suddenly 
transported to look down upon the Piano di Sor¬ 
rento, he would not doubt that he saw the Garden 
of the Hesperides. The orange-trees cannot well 
be fuller: their branches bend with the weight 
of fruit. With the almond-trees in full flower, 
and with the silver sheen of the olive leaves, the 
oranges are apples of gold in pictures of silver. 
As I walk in these sunken roads, and between 
.these high walls, the orange boughs everywhere 
hang over; and, through the open gates of villas, 
I look down alleys of golden glimmer, roses and 
geraniums by the walk, and the fruit above,— 
gardens of enchantment, with never a dragon, 
that I can see, to guard them. 

All the highways and the byways, the streets 
and lanes, wherever I go, from the sea to the tops 
of the hills, are strewn with orange-peel; so that 
one, looking above and below, comes back from a 
walk with a golden dazzle in his eyes, —a sense 
that yellow is the prevailing color. Perhaps the 
kerchiefs of the dark-skinned girls and women, 
which take that tone, help the impression. The 
inhabitants are all orange-eaters. The high walla 
show that the gardens are protected with great 
care ; yet the fruit seems to be as free as apples 
are in a remote New England town about cider- 
time. 

I have been trying, ever since I have been here, 
to ascertain the prices of oranges; not for pur¬ 
poses of exportation, nor yet for the personal im¬ 
portation that I daily practice, but in order to 


give an American basis of fact to these idle 
chapters. In all the paths, I meet, daily, girls 
and boys bearing on their heads large baskets of 
the fruit, and little children with bags and bun¬ 
dles of the same, as large as they can stagger 
under ; and I understand they are carrying them 
to the packers, who ship them to New York, or to 
the depots, where I see them lying in yellow 
heaps, and where men and women are cutting 
them up, and removing the peel, which goes to 
England for preserves. I am told that these 
oranges are sold fora couple of francs a hundred. 
That seems to me so dear that I am not tempted 
into any speculation, but stroll back to the Tra¬ 
montane, in the gardens of which I find better 
terms. 

The only trouble is to find a sweet tree; for 
the Sorrento oranges are usually sour, in Febru¬ 
ary; anti'one needs to be a good judge of the 
fruit, and know the male oranges from the female, 

— though which it is that is the sweeter I 
can never remember (and should not dare to say, 
if I did, in the present state of feeling on the 
woman question), — or he might as well eat a 
lemon. The mercenary aspect of my query docs 
not enter in here. I climb into a tree, and reach 
out to the end of the branch for an orange that 
has got reddish in the sun, that comes off easily 
and is heavy ; or I tickle a large one on the top 
bough with a cane or pole; and if it drops readily, 
and has a fine grain, I call it a cheap one. I can 
usually tell whether they are good, by splitting 
them open, and eating a quarter. The Italians 
pare their oranges as we do apples; but I like best 
to open them first, and seethe yellow meat in the 
white casket. After you have eaten a few from 
one tree, you can usually tell whether it is a good 
tree; but there is nothing certain about it, — ono 
bough that gets the suu will be better than 
another that does not, and one-half of an orange 
will fill your mouth with more delicious juices 
than the other half. 

The oranges that you knock off with your stick, 
as you walk along the lanes, don’t cost any thing; 
but they are always sour, as I think the gifls 
know who lean over the wall, and look on with a 
smile: and in that, they are more sensible than 
the lively dogs which bark at you from the top, 
and wake all the neighborhood with their clamor. 
I have no doubt the oranges have a market 
price; but I have been seeking the value the 
gardeners set on them themselves. As I walked 
towards the heights, the other morning, and 
passed an orchard, the gardener, who saw my in¬ 
effectual efforts, with a very long cane, to reach, 
the boughs of a tree, came down to me with a 
basketful he had been picking. As an experiment 
on the price, I offered him a two-centime piece, 

— which is a sort of satire on the very name of 
money,—when he desired me to help myself to 
as many oranges as Hiked. He wns a fine-look¬ 
ing fellow, with a spick-span new red Phrygian 
cap ; and I hadn’t the heart to take advantage of 
his generosity, especially as his oranges were not 
of the sweetest. One ought never to abuse gen¬ 
erosity. 

Another experience was of a different sort, and 
illustrates the Italian love of bargaining, and 
their notion of a sliding scale of prices. One 
of our expeditions to the hills was one day making 
its long, straggling way through the narrow street 
of a little village of the Piano, when I lingered 
behind my companions, attracted by a hand-cart 
■with several large baskets of oranges. The cart 
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stood untended in the street; and selecting a 
large orange, which would measure twelve inches 
in circumference, I turned to look for the owner. 
After some time, a fellow got from the neighbor¬ 
ing cobbler’s shop, where he sat with his lazy 
cronies, listening to the honest gossip of the fol¬ 
lower of St. Crispin, and sauntered towards me. 

“How much for this? ” I ask. 

“One franc, signor,” says the proprietor, with 
a polite how, holding up one finger. 

I shake my head, and intimate that that is alto¬ 
gether too much, in fact preposterous. 

The proprietor is very indifferent, and shrugs 
his shoulders in an amiable manner. He picks 
up a fair, handsome orange, weighs it in his 
hand, and holds it up temptingly. That also is 
one franc. 

I suggest one sou as a fair price, a suggestion 
which he only receives with a smile of slight pity, 
and, I fancy, a little disdain, A woman joins him, 
and also holds up this and that gol^d-skinned one 
for my admiration. 

As I stand, sorting over the fruit, frying to 
please myself with size, color, and texture, a 
little crowd has gathered round; and I see, by a 
glance, that all the occupations in that neighbor¬ 
hood, including loafing, are temporarily suspended 
to witness the trade. The interest of the circle 
visibly increases; and others take such a part in 
the transaction, that I begin to doubt if the first 
man is, after all, the proprietor. 

At length I select two oranges, and again de¬ 
mand the price. There is a little consultation 
and jabber, when I am told that I can have both 
for a franc. I, in turn, sigh, shrug my shoulders, 
and put down the orangeiS, amid a chorus of ex¬ 
clamations over my graspingness. My offer of 
two sous is met with ridicule, but not with indif¬ 
ference. I can see that it has made a sensation. 
These simple, idle children of the sun begin to 
show a little excitement. I at length determine 
upon a bold stroke, and resolve to show myself 
the Napoleon of oranges, or to meet my Waterloo. 

I pick out four of the largest oranges in the basket, 
while all eyes are fixed on me intently, and, for 
the first time, pull out a piece of money. It is a 
two-sous piece. I offer it for the four oranges. 

“No, no, no, no, signor! Ah, signor! ah, sig¬ 
nor!” in a chorus from the whole crowd. 

I have struck bottom at last, and perhaps got 
somewhere near the value; and all calmness is 
gone. Such protestations, such indignation, such , 
sorrow, I have never seen before from so small a 
cause. It cannot be thought of; it is mere ruin ! 

I am, in turn, as firm, and nearly as excited in 
seeming. I hold up the fruit and tender the 
money. 

“No, never, never! The signor cannot be in 
earnest.” 

Looking round me for a moment, and assuming 
a theatrical manner, befitting the gestures of 
those about me, I fling the fruit down, and, with 
a sublime renunciation, stalk away. 

There is instantly a buzz and a hum that rises 
almost to a clamor, I have not proceeded far, 
when a skinny old woman runs after me, and begs 
me to return. I go back, and the crowd parts to 
receive me. 

The proprietor has a new proposition, the effect 
of which upon me is intently watched. He pro¬ 
poses to give me five big oranges for four sous. I 
receive it with utter scorn, and a laugh of de¬ 
rision, I will give two sous for the original four, 
and not a centesfeimo more. That I solemnly say, 


r and am ready to depart. Hesitation and renewed 
conference; but at last the proprietor relents; 

I and, with the look of one who is ruined for life, 
and who yet is willing to sacrifice himself, he 
hands me the oranges. Instantly the excitement 
is dead, the crowd disperses, and the street is as 
quiet as ever; when I walk away, bearing my 
hard-won treasures. 

A little while after, as I sat upon the. outer wall 
of the terrace of the Camaldoli, with my feet 
hanging over, these same oranges were taken 
from my pockets by Americans; so that I am 
prevented from making any moral reflections upon 
the honesty of the Italians. 

There is an immense garden of oranges and 
lemons at the village of Massa, through which 
travellers are shown by a surly fellow, who keeps 
watch of his .trees, and has a bull-dog lurking 
about for the unwary, I hate to see a hull-dog 
in a fruit-orchard. I have eaten a good many 
oranges there, and been astonished at the houghs 
of immense lemons which bend the trees to the 
ground. I took occasion to measure one of the 
lemons, called a citron-lemon, and found its cir¬ 
cumference to be twenty-one inches one way by 
fifteen inches the other, — about as big as a rail¬ 
way conductor’s lantern. These lemons are not 
so sour as the fellow who shows them: he is a 
mercenary dog, and his prices afford me no clew 
to the just value of oranges. 

I like better to go to a little garden in the vil¬ 
lage of Meta, under a sunny precipice of rocks, 
overhung by the ruined convent of Camaldoli. I 
turn up a narrow lane, and push open the wooden 
door in the garden of a little villa. It is a pretty 
garden; and, besides the orange and lemon trees 
on the terrace, it has other fiuit*trees, and a 
scent of many flowers. My friend, the gardener, 
is sorting oranges from one basket to another, on 
a green bank, and evidently selling the fruit to 
some women, who are putting it into bags to carry 
away. 

When he sees me approach, there is always the 
same pantomine. I propose to take sonj'e of the 
fruit he is sorting. With a knowing air, and an 
appearance of great mystery, he raises his left 
hand, the palm towards me, as one says hush. 
Having despatched his business, he takes an 
empty basket, and with another mysterious flour¬ 
ish, desiring me to remain quiet, he goes to a 
storehouse in,one corner of the garden, and re¬ 
turns with a load of immense manges, all soaked 
wdth the sun, ripe and fragrant, and more tempt¬ 
ing than lumps of gold. I take one, and ask him 
if it is sweet. He shrugs his shoulders, raises 
his hands, and. with a sidewise shake of the head, 
and a look which says, How can you be so faith¬ 
less? makes me ashamed of my doubts. 

I cut the thick skin, which easily falls apart 
and discloses the luscious quarters, plump, juicy, 
and waiting to melt in the mouth. 1 look for a 
moment at the rich pulp in its soft incasement, 
and then try a delicious morsel. I nod. My 
gardener again shrugs his shoulders, with a slight 
smile, as much as to say, it could not he other¬ 
wise, and is evidently delighted to have me enjoy 
his fruit. I fill capacious pockets with the 
choicest; and, if I have friends with me, they do 
the same. I give our silent but most expressive 
entertainer half a franc, never more; and he 
always seems surprised at the size of the largesse. 
We exhaust his basket, and he proposes to get 
more. 

When I am alone, I stroll about under the 
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heavily-laden trees, and pick up the largest, 
where they lie thickly on the ground, liking to 
hold them in my hand and feel the agreeable 
weight, even when I can carry away no more. 
The gardener neither follows nor watches me; 
and I think perhaps knows, and is not stingy 
about it, that more valuable to me than the 
oranges I eat or take away are those on the trees 
among the shining leaves. And perhaps he 
opines that I am from a country of snow and ice, 
where the year has six hostile months, and that I 
have not money enough to pay for the rich pos¬ 
session of the eye, the picture of beauty which I 
take with me. 

THE YANKEE PHILOSOPHER—PROM BACKLOG STUBIES. 

A popular notion akin to this, that the world 
would have any room for the departed if they 
should now and then return-, is the constant re¬ 
gret that people will not learn by the experience 
of others, that one generation learns little from 
the preceding, and that youth never will adopt 
the experience of age. But if experience went for 
anything, we should all come to a stand-still; for 
there is nothing so discouraging to effort. Dis¬ 
belief in Ecclesiastes is the main-spring of action. 
In that lies the freshness and the interest of life, 
and it is the source of every endeavor. 

If the boy believed that the accumulation of 
wealth and the acquisition of power were what 
the old man says they are, the world would very 
soon be stagnant. If he believed that his chances 
of obtaining either were as poor as the majority 
of men find them to be, ambition would die 
within him. It is because he rejects the expe¬ 
rience of those who have preceded him, that 
the world is kept in the topsy-turvy conditon 
which we all rejoice in, and which we call 
progress. 

And yet I confess I have a soft place in my 
heart for that rare character in our New England 
life who is content with the world as he finds it, 
and ^Yko does not attempt to appropriate any 
more of it to himself than he absolutely needs 
from day to day. He knows from the beginning 
that the world could get on without him, and he 
has never had any anxiety to leave an'^^ result 
behind him, any legacy for the world to quarrel 
over. 

He is really an exotic in our New England 
climate and society, and his life is perpetually 
misunderstood by his neighbors, because he 
shares none of their uneasiness about getting on 
in life. He is even called lazy, good-for-nothing, 
and “shiftless,” — the final stigma that we put 
upon a person who has learned to wait without 
the exhausting process of laboring. 

I made his acquaintance last summer in the 
country, and I have not in a long time been so 
well pleased with any of our species- He was 
a man past middle life, with a large family. He 
had always been from boyhood of a contented 
and placid mind, slow in his movements, slow in 
his speech. I think he never cherished a hard 
feeling toward anybody, nor envied any one, least 
of all the rich and prosperous, about whom he 
liked to talk. Indeed, his talk was a good deal 
about wealth, especially^ about bis cousin who 
had been down South and “got fore-handed” 
within a few years. He was genuinely pleased 
at his relation’s good luck, and pointed him out 
to me with some pride. But he had no envy of 
him, and he evinced no desire to imitate him. I 
inferred from all his conversation about “piling 


it up,” (of which he spoke with a gleam of en¬ 
thusiasm in his eye,) that there were moments 
when he would like to be rich himself; but it was 
evident that he would never make the least efi’ort 
to be so, and I doubt if he could even overcome 
that delicious inertia of mind and body called 
laziness, sufficiently to inherit. 

Wealth seemed to have a far and peculiar 
fascination for him, and I suspect he was a 
visionary in the midst of his poverty. Yet I 
suppose he had hardly the personal property 
which the law exempts from execution. He had 
lived in a great many towns, moving from one 
to another with his growing family, by easy 
stages, and was always the poorest man in the 
town, and lived on the most niggardly of its 
rocky and bramble-grown farms, the productive¬ 
ness of which he reduced to zero in a couple of 
seasons by his careful neglect of culture. The 
fences of his hired domain always fell into ruins 
under him, perhaps because he sat upon them so 
much, and the hovels he occupied rotted down 
during his placid residence in them. He moved 
from desolation to desolation, but carried always 
with him the equal mind of a philosopher. Not 
even the occasional tart remarks of his wife, 
about their nomadic life and his serenity in the 
midst of discomfort, could ruffle his smooth 
spirit. 

He was, in every respect, a most W'orthy man, 
truthful, honest temperate, and, I need.not say, 
frugal; and he had no bad habits, —perhaps he 
never had energy enough to acquire any. Nor 
did he lack the knack of the Yankee race. He 
could make a shoe, or build a house, or doctor a 
cow; but it never seemed to him, in this brief 
existence, worth while to do any of these things. 
He was an excellent angler, but he rarely fished; 
partly because of the shortness of the days, partly 
on account of the uncertainty of bites, but prin¬ 
cipally because the trout brooks were all arranged 
lengthwise and ran over so much ground. But 
no man liked to look at a string of trout better 
than he did, and he was willing to sit down in a 
sunny place and talk about trout fishing half a 
day at a time, and he would talk pleasantly and 
well too, though his wife might be continually in¬ 
terrupting him by a call for firewood. 

I should not do justice to his own idea of him¬ 
self if I did not add that ho was most respect¬ 
ably connected, and that he had a justifiable, 
though feeble, pride in his family. It helped his 
self-respect, which no ignoble circumstances 
could destroy. He was, as must appear by this 
time, a most intelligent man, and he was a well- 
informed man ; that is to say, be read the weekly 
newspapers when he could get them, and he bad 
the average country information about Beecher 
and Greeley and the Prussian war, (“Napoleon 
is gettin’ on’t, ain’t he ?”) and the general pros¬ 
pect of the election campaigns. Indeed, he was 
warmly, or rather lukc-warmly, interested in pol¬ 
itics. He liked to talk about the inflated cur¬ 
rency, and it seemed plain to him that his con¬ 
dition would somehow be improved if we could 
get to a specie basis. He was, in fact, a little 
troubled by the national debt; it seemed to press 
on him somehow, while his own never did. He 
exhibited more animation over the affairs of the 
government than he did over his own, — an evi¬ 
dence at once of his disinterestedness and his 
patriotism. He had been an old abolitionist, and 
was strong on the rights of free labor, though he 
did not care to exercise his privilege much. Of 
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course he had the proper contempt for the poor 
whites down South. I never saw a person with 
more correct notions on such a variety of subjects. 
He was perfectly willing that churches (being 
himself a member), and Sunday-schools, and 
missionary enterprises should go on; in fact, I 
do not believe he ever opposed anything in his 
life. No one was more willing to vote town taxes 
and road-repairs and school-houses than he. If 
you could call him spirited at all he was public- 
spirited. 

And with all this he was never very well j he 
had, from boyhood,, “enjoyed poor health.” You 
would say he was not a man who would ever 
catch anything, not even an epidemic: but he 
was a person whom diseases would be likely to 
overtake, even the slowest of slow fevers. And 
he was n’t a man to shake off anything. And 
yet sickness seemed to trouble him no more than 
poverty. He was not discontented; he never 
grumbled. I am not sure but that he rjelished a 
“spell of sickness ” in haying-time. 

An admirably balanced man, who accepts the 
world as it is, and evidently lives on the experi¬ 
ence of others. I have never seen a man with 
less envy, or more cheerfulness, or so contented, 
with as little reason for being so. The only draw¬ 
back to his future is that rest beyond the grave 
will not be much change for him, and he has no 
works to follow him. 

ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a descendant of an old Knick¬ 
erbocker family of New York city. lie was 
born August 7, 1829, within the limits of the 
district which he represented in the Eorty- 
Second Congress, 1871-3. He was educated 
for the profession of law, and entered actively 
into practice in I860,- in partnership with his 
brother, S. W. Roosevelt. As shooting and 
fishing formed the relaxation of his leisure 
hours, he soon began to notice with a sports¬ 
man’s eye the rapid diminution of wild birds 
and fish, with the consequent injury to farmers 
by the increase of destructive insects. To arrest 
this decrease in an important article of natural 
food, he aided in uniting the various clubs of 
the State into a permanent association, that 
could secure the passage of laws needed to pre¬ 
serve the game. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s literary writings have included 
many contributions to the press and magazines. 
His first article in print was on the condition of 
Poland; it appeared in the Tribune^ and intro¬ 
duced its writer to the friendship of Horace 
Greeley. In 1862 he published his first book, 
The Game Fiah of Forth America^ with an 
elaborate article on fish culture—an art till 
then almost unknown in America. It appeared 
with merely the signature of his middle name, 
Barnwell. Superior Fishing^ a companion vol¬ 
ume, was issued in 1866, and next year followed 
The Game Birds of Forth America. These works 
were popular, and were accepted as standards 
in sportsmanship. In 1867 a Fishery Commis¬ 
sion for New ITork State was organized at his 
suggestion, and he was selected a member, with 
Hon. Horatio Seymour and Mr. Seth Green, the 
celebrated pisciculturist, as colleagues. Besides 
distributing large quantities of young fry, 
hatched artificially, to waters which had been 


depleted, this commission issued a number of 
reports, prepared mainly by Mr. Roosevelt, 
which led to similar efforts in other States. A 
condensed statement of the condition of pisci¬ 
culture in America was prepared by him in 
1869 for the European Statistical Congress, at 
the request of the American Commissioner, 
Hon. Samuel B. Ruggles. This article gave 
the first reliable information to foreigners of 
the great progress recently made in the United 
States, and was translated into the European 
languages by order of the society. 

Mr. Roosevelt entered actively into politics 
as a reformer and ‘‘"War Democrat,” to aid in 
the suppression of the rebellion, and also served 
a short term on regimental duty near Washing¬ 
ton. R& helped to organize the Loyal National 
League of New York city, and was one of the 



founders of the Union League Club. He also 
allied himself with the Citizens’ Association, to 
reform local abuses in the city government, and 
was elected its secretary. As chairman of its 
executive committee, he aided in the creation 
of an efficient paid fire department, an able 
health department, and in instituting various 
sanitary reforms. The New York Citizen be¬ 
came the organ of the Association in 1866, 
under the editorship of Mr. Roosevelt and Col. 
Charles G. Halpine, better known as “Miles 
O’Reilly.” After the death of his associate, he 
merged The Round TaMe with his paper, and 
conducted the consolidated journal till the 
pressure of political and congressional duties 
compelled him to give up the editorial chair in 
1B71. Mr. Roosevelt throughout his public life 
also took a prominent part in resisting the ex¬ 
tortionate acts of the.“Tammany Ring.” He 
delivered an address on behalf of the “ Com- 
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mittee of Seventy” eminent citizens at Cooper 
Institute, September 4,1871, wherein the illegal 
acts of the Ring ” were fully exposed; and of 
this speech 250,000 copies were printed for dis¬ 
tribution. He also assumed the entire charge 
of the immense details occurring in general 
elections in New York city, during the several 
political campaigns for reform. 

On the death of Charles O. Halpine, which 
was sudden, and left his family in destitute cir¬ 
cumstances, Mr. Roosevelt collected and edited 
on their behalf an edition of his friend’s poems, 
paying in the introduction a handsome tribute 
to his memory. Fite Acres Too Much W'as pub¬ 
lished by him in 1869. It was a humorous satire 
on a class of agricultural books which predicted 
a fortune to any one who would hire or buy a 
farm, large or small. He has also written a 
humorous application for admission to the 
‘‘Sorosis,” a club of the leading lady writers of 
New York city, which was rejected, wuth the 
mild answer, “Principles, not men.” 

CHARLES G. HALPINE, 

A JOURNALIST and poet of fluency and versa- 
• tility, was horn near Oldcastle, in the county of 
Meath, Ireland, in November, 1829. Hisfather, 
Rev. Nicholas J. Halpine, was a minister in the 
Established Church, and editor of the Dublin 
JBoening Mail, Charles was graduated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, at the early age of 
seventeen. He entered on the study of medi¬ 
cine, but soon abandoned it for the more con¬ 
genial profession of journalism, beginning on 
the Irish papers and subsequently contributing 
for several years to the London press. 

Mr. Halpine chose America as the best field 
for the exercise of his talents, and established 
himself in Boston, where he was connected 
with the Boston Post, The Carpet Bag,, a short¬ 
lived though brilliant journal, was subsequently 
conducted by Mr. Benjamin P. Shillaber, author 
of the quaint sayings of Mrs. Partington, Dr. 
Shepley, and Charles G. Halpine, After its 
failure, the latter removed to New York and 
became attached to the editorial corps of The 
Times,, as well as a part proprietor of the New 
York Leader, He made the latter journal a 
success by his able articles, and contributed 
also to most of the papers of that city, writing 
with facility stories, poems, and editorials on 
the varying themes of the day. Indeed, almost 
his entire writings are of an ephemeral charac¬ 
ter, expressly adapted as they were to the vivid 
excitement of the moment. In 1854, he issued 
a volume of Lyrics ly the Letter a portion 
of which was reprinted after his death. 

In April, 1861, he gave up the pen for the 
sword, and became lieutenant in Colonel Cor¬ 
coran’s Sixty-ninth Regiment. His administra¬ 
tive and literary abilities soon made him 
adjutant-general on the ^talf of General David 
Hunter, and subsequently with Major-General 
Halleck, while the latter was general-in-chief. 
Having advanced to the grade of brigadier- 
general of volunteers and major in the regular 
service, lie resigned in 1864. Soon after he 
accepted the control of The Citizen,, a news¬ 
paper issued by the Citizens’ Association to 
advocate reforms in the civil administration of 


New York city, and became its proprietor, as 
well as Register of the city. Although a ready 
and fertile writer, he was so prone to write 
without cessation for many hours, and often for 
several days without rest, that he was forced 
to have recourse to opiates to conquer his sleep¬ 
lessness. This practice resulted in his accidental 
death, from the inhalation of an undiluted dose 
of chloroform, at the early age of thirty-nine, 
August 3, 1868. 

Major Halpine, while connected with General 
Hunter at Hilton Head, South Carolina, wrote 
a series of burlesque and satiric lyrics in the 
assumed character of an Irish private at that 
post. Some of these appeared in the New York 
Herald,, and two volumes, with additional 
articles, were subsequently issued. Life and 
Adventures, Songs, Services, and Speeches of 
Pri/vate Miles 0^Reilly, Mlth Regiment Hew 
YorJc Volunteers, appeared in 1864. Among the 
best of its pieces is a ridiculous and amusing 
account of a visit of its hero to the President, 
members of the Cabinet, and foreign ministers, 
at the White House. Bahed Meats of the 
Funeral: A Collection of Essays, l^oems, 
Speeches, and Banquets, ly Private Miles 
OEeilly, late of thei^th RegH Ff, T, Volunteer 
Infantry, 10th Army Corps, Collected, revised, 
and edited, with the requisite corrections of 
punctuation, spelling, and grammar, Toy an ex~ 
Colonel of the Adjutant-GeneraVs Department, 
with whom the Private formerly served as Lance 
Corporal of Orderlies, followed in 1866. It con¬ 
tained a series of fugitive songs and essays 
relating to the humors of the war, besides some 
account of “Fenianism,” and also tlio liistory of 
the notable “Flaunting Lie,” his first ])oem for 
an American journal, which appeared in The 
Tribune soon after the fugitive slave Anthony 
Burns had been conveyed from Boston to Vir¬ 
ginia in a national vessel. Two years later, a 
posthumous volume was printed: The Poetical 
Worhs of Charles Q. Halpine {Miles OHeilly), 
consisting of odes, poems, sonnets, epics, and 
lyrics, heretofore not collected, edited, with a 
biographical sketch and explanatory notes, by 
his friend and associate, Robert B. Roosevelt. 

^NOT QUITE IN VAIN — FEOM BAKUD MEATS OP 
THE FUNERAL. 

How often in days of our sore distress. 

When we faint with an absolute weariness 
Of endless labor and endless pain. 

The sickening thought in our souls will rise. 
Clouding with gloom even the summer skies, 
And chilling the pulse and filling the eyes — 

“We have lived — we have lived in vain 1 ” 

When hearts we thought golden and trusted best, 
Prove but shrivelling dross in the fiery test 
Which the Fates for all fidendships ordain ; 

As we turn the false picture with face to the wall, 
Or veil the lost idol with charity’s pall, 

How cold on the soul seems the whisper to fall — 
“ We have lived— we have lived in vain! ” 

When some prize of ambition, for years post¬ 
poned, 

Is at length attained, yet we feel unatoned 
For the struggle that gave us the gain — 

Oh, spurning the dead-sea fruit we sought, 

“Must it ever be thus?” is the weary thought, 
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And again to our ear is the whisper brought-— 
We have lived ~ we have lived in vain I ” 

Oh friends ! bow rare in this workaday life 
Are the prizes, if won, that are worth the strife. 
The clangor, the dust, and the strain I 
There is only one in the world below 
But one that, whatever its price of woe. 

Bids the soul in the veins to exultingly know 
That we have not lived in vain. 

’Tis that moment unspeakable—best unsaid — 
When blushingly downward the dear drooping 
head 

To our breast for the first time we strain ; 
And the promise is given, not in words, but in 
sighs, 

And the sweet humid tenderness filling her eyes — 
“Oh, soul of my soul, if my love be a prize. 

Then you have not lived in vain ! ” 

CHARLES NOEDHOFF, 

A GEAPHio writer and journalist, who has been 
editorially connected with the New York Even¬ 
ing Post from 1861-71, was born at Erwitte, 
Prussia, in 1830. His father served as a young 
captain of volunteers at the battle of Waterloo, 
and emigrated to this country with his family 
when his son was four years old. The latter 
entered the U. S. navy at the age of fourteen, and 
embodied his experiences of life at sea in several 
of his earlier works. His first book was an edited 
volume— Key'ti^s Practical Landscape Gardening^ 
issued at Cincinnati in 1855. It was followed 
by Man-of- War Life ; a Boy^s Eccperience in the 
U. S. JSfavy, 1855, which reached a sixth edition 
within a year; The Merchant Vessel; a Sailor 
Boyh Voyages to See the Worlds 1855; Whaling 
and Fishing^ 1856; Stories of the Island Worlds 
1857. Three of these were republished as Mine 
Years a Sailor. These works were reprinted 
in England, and were translated into Getman. 
Subsequently Mr. Nordhoff was ediiorially con¬ 
nected with Ilarper^s Magazine and WeeTcly.^ and 
he contributed an article on “Arctic Adventure 
and Research ” to the first volume of Appleton's 
Mew American Cyclopmdia. 

Mr. Nordhoff printed in 1868, Cape OoTand 
All Along Shore^ a series of entertaining maga¬ 
zine stories contributed to HarpePs and the 
Atlantic. All are fresh and vivid in incident 
and character, but especially enjoyable are 
Mehetable Rogers’ Cranberry Swamp, and A 
Struggle for Life, in Indiana. California; A 
Booh for Tourists and Settlers., a record of ex- 
peiiences and observations founded on a recent 
tour along the Pacific coast, appeared in 1873. 
It is a volume of exact information for the 
agriculturist and the invalid, as well as a vivid 
pen-picture of the phases of social life in that 
young but alert State. In the spring of that 
year, Mr. Nordhofif sailed to the Sandwich 
Islands, to take notes of their social, political, 
industrial and commercial asnects. 

k. 

% 

m CAtlFORITXA. 

“ He is patient, docile, persevering, quick to 
learn, faithful, no eye-servant, the best cook or 
waiter you ever saw”— 

“Last week he stole $600 out of my drawer, 
and is now in State Prison ”— 

240 


“ He is sober ”— 

“ Last night you saw him smoking opium in the 
most horrible of dens ”— 

“ He saves his money ”— 

“And takes it out of the State to spend in 
China ”— 

“He is indispensable”— 

“But he is a curse to the community ”— 

“ He will make a useful citizen ”— 

“His whole race are vicious and degraded.” 

Thus two voices run on about the Chinese in 
California. Kor do 1 wonder that there are differ¬ 
ences of opinion. 

John stands behind you at dinner, arrayed like 
an angel, in the most spotless and gracefully 
hanging white, the image—not the image, the 
very presence — of the best-trained and quickest- 
witted servant in the world; and naturally you 
wish your own life might be comforted by such a 
John; or by such another as his male in the 
kitchen, who is delighting you with dish after 
dish cooked to perfection. 

You ask his mistress, and she tells you that she 
has no disputes, no troubles, no worry; that John 
has made housekeeping a pleasure to her; if he 
is cook, he does not object to help with the wash¬ 
ing and ironing — in fact, does it better and 
quicker than any Bridget in the world. And 
John’s master chimes in with an assertion that, 
since John has reigned below, the kitchen has 
been the delight of his eyes, so clean and sweet is 
it. Moreover, John markets for his misiress ; he 
is economical; and he does not make a fuss. 

Of course, you say, every body has Johns. Well, 
no; people have prejudices and fears. You have 
two or three Johns in the house, and when you go 
out — if you are the lady of the house—you take 
the children along. There have been unpleasant 
occurrences. 

From your friend’s well served and admirably- 
cooked dinner you go to Jackson Street and find 
Policeman Woodruff. He will take you through 
what IS called “China-town.” No doubt John is 
clean. There is too much evidence to doubt or 
dispute it. But Mr. Woodruff takes you into and 
through places so dismal, so wretched, so horrible, 
that while you are edging your way from a gam¬ 
bling hell into an opium hell, and from an opium 
hell into a worse place, nobody in the world could 
persuade you otherwise than that John and all his 
kindred are the devil’s own. I can not say that, 
even in the worst holes I saw, JohA looked dirty. 
The thieves and jail-birds who were leaning over 
the gambling tables were not dirty, so far as I 
could see. The thieves, loafers, and other poor 
wretches who were lying under and on top of 
shelves, three deep, smoking a “bit’s worth” of 
twice-laid opium, were many of them decently 
dressed; and certainly, though their surroundings 
were nasty, they did not look as correspondingly 
nasty ns a similar Five Points population of 
whites. 

Moreover, all that John does, be it virtuous or 
vicious, he seems to do with a certain amount of 
sluggish decorum. He swarms in Jackson Street 
and Dupont Street after night; but he makes no 
noise. If you accidentally elbow him, he moves 
gently out of the way. I passed out of the Chi¬ 
nese theatre in Jackson Street at eleven o’clock 
at night, with a lady and two children; we had to 
walk through a crowd of Johns, who were just 
then going up a long alley-way which leads to the 
door; and it did not even occur,to my cMldren, 
who walked ahead, to be afraid ; aud not a rude 
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or disrespectful word or gesture was seen in the 
whole crowd. Kovv this theatre is, like the lowest 
of our own, the place of recreation for the vilest 
class. I can’t say that I would have ventured 
into a place of the same kind, or out of it, in New 
York, without anxiety. . . . 

If you walk through China-town on Sunday you 
will see a curious sight, and one which, if you are 
a thoughtful man, will not amuse you. Jackson 
Street, Sacramento Street, Dupont Street, and the 
streets and alleys which lie between, are the Chi¬ 
nese quarters of San Francisco. Here they live; 
here is their multitude of shops; here, in cellars, 
they make cigars, in shops they work at sewing- 
machines— the men, I mean;.here, in an entry- 
way, the Chinese cobbler cobbles a shoe, the boy 
waiting at his side to put it on when it is done. 
Here are eating-houses, where smoked ducks, 
pigs’ heads, livers and gizzards of fowls, whole 
chickens cooked in oil, sodden pork, and sausages 
are sold. Here is their church, or temple, with 
queer images of wood and tinsel, before which 
sandal-wood is burned, or small fire-crackers are 
sparkling. 

Well, on Sunday it is all just as it was on Sat¬ 
urday — only a little more so. The shops are all 
open, and the grave accountants are adding 
up figures on the abacus, or posting up their 
ledgers. The cellars are as full as ever of cigar- 
makers ; the eating-houses are fuller than ever; 
and for every eating-house there are at least a 
dozen gambling-houses. * 

A Chinese gambling hell consists of a narrow 
white-washed entry, at the end of which hangs a 
flap of cloth. The playrrooni lies at right angles 
with the entry, and is, of course, out of view. In 
the entry sits a man, apparently asleep, or dream¬ 
ing. Near bis head you will perhaps notice a 
rope belayed to a hook. This rope leads to a 
door. If you — a white man and not a policeman 

— should attempt to enter the narrow passage, 
the watchman would pull the rope, the rope would 
pull to the door; and as that closes with a spring 
lock, you would be shut out. 

I counted a dozen of these places in a single 
block; forty-five of them were open on Sunday 
night; but the police say that it is not easy to 
prove that they are gambling dens, for no China¬ 
man will bear witness against them, and they 
take no money from a white man. 

John pays .no regard to Sunday. ^‘It is a 
great convenience,” said a gentleman to me, 
“to have servants who don’t want to go to 
church,” Perh;ips— but it is not a great conve¬ 
nience to have in an American community a mul¬ 
titude of heathen who not only prosecute their 
own business on Sunday, but naturally lead our 
people to do the same. In the Chinese quarter 
are numerous clothing and other shops kept by 
white men, whose customers are Chinese. These 
are all open on Sunday, which one of theua^told 
me was his best day. 

There are good and bad Johns, as there are 
good and bad of all nations. He does not yet fit 
into oqr ways. Nor do 1 see, just now, how he is 
going to be fitted in. But he is here; John is a 
fact. He has ^‘come to stay;” and it belongs to 
our wisest and most thoughtful men to see how he 
is to be made a part of us. You can not drive 
him out. 

John now does most of the washii g and ironing 
all over California; “ Woogung,” or “Ah Lee,” 
or “ Fooh Lien,” “Washing and Ironing done*” 

— with sometimes the addition “Buttons sewed 


; on strong,” is the sign you see oftenest in Cali¬ 
fornia towns. In the cities' he collects the garb¬ 
age ; he is cook and waiter; he mnkes the cigars; 
he works in the woollen mills; go into any man¬ 
ufacturing place and you will see his face; there 
is a Chinaman and a half on every mile of the 
Central Pacific Eailroad; he raises two-thirds of 
the vegetables consumed in the State; he makes 
a good shepherd: in the farming districts the 
commonest sight is to see John driving a wagon, 
or ploughing; the lonely ranch-man keeps a 
Chinese cook; hundreds of Chinese are going 
over the old mining “ slum,” and making money by 
this patient toil; he keeps his New-year’s week 
with jollity and fire-crackers, from San Diego to 
Sacramento; and so far east as Denver, in Colo¬ 
rado, you see his sign, “Lo Wing, Washing and 
Ironing.” Both political parties in California 
denounce the Chinaman on their platforms; but 
if you go lo the houses of the men who make 
these platforms, you will find Chinese servants; 
if you visit their farms or ranches, you will find 
Chinese hands; and if you ask the political leader, 
after dinner, what he really thinks, he will tell 
you that he could not get on without Chinese, 
and that the cry against them is the most abomi¬ 
nable demagogism; all of which is true. 

Slowly, but surely as fate, he is entering one 
trade and calling after the other and conquering 
his patient way. Why ? Not because he works 
so cheaply. A Chinese cook in a good tamily gets 
$85 per month; a waiter gets from $25 to $30. 
Elsewhere they work more cheaply, yet their 
wages keep pace with other wages, and rise from 
time to time. 

It is not because they are cheap. Ask any one 
who employs them, and he will tell you it is be¬ 
cause they do not drink, do not quarrel, are not 
idle or prone to change, give no eye-service, are 
patient, respectful, extremely quick to learn, 
faithful to their instructions, and make no fuss. 
With these qualities a workingman is cheap at 
almost any price; and I guess, from what I hear, 
that John is not slow to learn his value, and will 
drive his own bargain. 

But with these qualities, and endurance for any 
labor or climate, as was proved when he worked 
in the snow* on the Sierras and built the Central 
Pacific road, John will not take long to eat his 
way into the heart of the land. So far as he de¬ 
monstrates to others, his competitors, the value— 
the money value — of his good qualities, so far he 
will be a benefit to the country. He may indeed 
make steady, patient, persistent toil once more 
fashionable among us. But in some way, not by 
laws, for they can do nothing, but by missionary 
effort, by earnest, general, conscientious training, 
John must be brought to a comprehension of our 
customs, so that, even if he does not become a 
Christian in name or in fact, he shall yet learn to 
conform his life to that of our American people, 
and not live among us disordering and disorgan¬ 
izing our own society. 

The Chinese quarter of San Francisco is a blot 
on the city. It is worse, in some respects, than 
the Five Points. Yet the houses in which gam¬ 
bling, opium-smoking, and other vile practices 
are carried on are the property of rflen who call 
themselves respectable, whose children attend 
church, and who are not ashamed to draw their 
living from this vice and wretchedness. It is so 
with us, too; hut it is not pleasant to find in a 
young city like San Francisco the same unconcern 
for the poor, the same carelessness of how your 
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neiglibor lives, the same heedless, cold, godless 
disregard of whatever passes outside of our own 
respectable doors and comfortably carpeted houses, 
which is the curse of an overgrown and old city 
like New York. 

If free government is to continue among us, we 
can not afford to have a “lower class;” we can 
not afford, for our children’s sakes, to suffer men, 
women, and children to live like beasts, for they 
will in time act like beasts — they will bite. If 
the whole Chinese quarter of San Francisco, as it 
is now arranged, could he blown up with gun¬ 
powder, and decent accommodations provided for 
the people who inhabit it, civilization and Chris¬ 
tianity and free government on the Pacific coast 
would make a great gain. 

John is inevitable. He has discovered America, 
and finds it a good country. We shall not keep 
him out. But it is ours, and not his, to determine 
whether he shall be a curse or a blessing to us. 
If we treat him as Christianity teaches that we 
ought to treat our fellow-men; if we do unto him 
as we would that others should do to us; if we 
see that he is instructed in that which we believe 
to be right, he may become a useful part of us. 
Teachable he certainly is; a far more civilized 
being — or, rather, a far less savage creature— 
than many we get from Christian Great Britain. 

But if we choose to pass him by on the other 
side; to let him live among us as an alien from 
our manners, habits, customs; ignorant of what 
we hold as the best, highest, most sacred, and of 
most importance to our liberty and civilization, 
John may prove a more troublesome and danger¬ 
ous creature than any we have yet taken on board 
our ship. 

Just now he is poor. He lives in squalor; and 
even if a Cliinaman is not vicious, in San Fran¬ 
cisco his circumstances and surroundings in the 
Chinese quarter are all degrading. 

Without Christianity, free government is im¬ 
possible. But Christianity means that the ig¬ 
norant shall be instructed, that the pOor shall be 
kindly treated, that the wealthy, the powerful, 
the influential shall raise up the poor, ignorant, 
and despised ; and this not by laws, but by im¬ 
proving public opinion, by private effort, by seek¬ 
ing out our neighbor, and trying, each in his own 
way, to make him a better and worthier man. It 
was remarked to me that scarcely a Chinaman 
comes to California who does not know how to 
read and write in his own language. There is an 
English school for them already in the city, and 
no doubt good work has begun; but our own city 
missionaries have often sadly complained that you 
can not make men virtuous who live on the Five 
Points; and so it will be found in San Francisco. 

As yet, unfortunately for the Chinese problem, 
we get only men. There are, I am told, only 
about five hundred Chinese women in San Fran¬ 
cisco, and among them but a very few wives. An 
important point could be gained if the Chinese 
emigrants could be induced to bring their wives 
with them. But no decent man would like to 
bring his wife and children to the Chinese quarter 
in San Francisco. 

HELEN FISKE HUNT, 

A RESIDENT of Newport, R. L, who has lately 
won, by the royal might of genius, thought, and 
culture, a high rank as poet and essayist, is the 
daughter of the late Professor Nathan W. Fiske, 
of Amherst College, well known to classical' 


students by his Mamtal of OloMicaX Literature. 
She was born at Amherst, October 15,1830, and 
was educated at the Ipswich Female Seminary, 
Mass., and at that of the Messrs. Abbott, 
New York city. Her husband, Major Edward 
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B. Hunt, U. S. A., an assistant professor at 
'West Point, and an engineer officer of ability, 
lost his life in 1863 by the premature explosion 
of a submarine battery he had invented. She 
has contributed to Scritner^s Monthly^ the At- 
lantie Monthly^ the Independent^ Eearth and 
Home^ the Boening Po8% etc., besides writing 
three books of rare delicacy and power. 

Verses by H. E. appeared in 1871. These 
poems, alternately pervaded by a tender humor 
and a chastened pathos, show the gift of an 
artist’s eye, and the seer’s introspective glance 
into the soul. Many a weighted thought is 
thrown out to sound the deeps of the i)erish- 
able and the immortal, for a token of their hid¬ 
den links,— and the plummet finds pearls. The 
verses have a meditative beauty, a refined fancy, 
and a gentle earnestness that charm and de¬ 
light. In the mention of favorites, it is hard to 
enforce the rule of oiniBsion : Spinning, Love’s 
Largess, My Legacy, Found Frozen, The Mes¬ 
sage, My Lighthouse, Two Sundays, Thought, 
At Last, When the Kings Come, My Straw¬ 
berry, The Way to Sing,— 

Bits of Trawl by E. E^ 1872, is an enticing 
record of what a lady tonrist saw and thought 
abroad, in a twelve months’ tour on the Conti¬ 
nent. A chapter in these tit-bit descriptions is 
giyento a crayon sketch of a German Landlady, 
and another to the Valley of Gastein; but the 
chief part of the book is devoted to scenes 
under the Italian skies, such as Albano Days, 
A Morning in the Etruscan Museum in the Vat¬ 
ican, and a series of piquant, gossipy Encyclicals 
of Travel. 

Bits of Talk About Eome Matters by E. E^ 
followed in 1873. Its papers* have mainly to do 
with the ways and moods that makeup, or mar, 
the happiness of the fireside circle; and the sunni¬ 
est of dispositions te inculc§-ted. jEspecially does 
she fall afoul of the “ little foxes ” so prone to 
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spoil tlie rare fresli bloom on the olive branches 
about the good-man’s table, and her blows fall, 
at times, to the detriment of the placid heads 
of the house. Many, would be the wiser for 
seeing the score of inhumanities set down to 
parents, including corporal punishment, need¬ 
less denials, rudeness, and, worst of all, the dis¬ 
cipline of ‘‘breaking the will.” The book has 
the aroma of reflection, wisdom, and tender 
affection. 

^ SPUUS-IN-G. 

Like a blind spinner in the sun, 

I tread my days; 

I know that all the threads will run 
Appointed ways; 

I know each day will bring its task, 

And, being blind, no more I ask. 

I do not know the nse or name 
Of that I spin; 

I only know that some one came. 

And laid within 

My hand the thread, and said, “Since you 
Are blind, but one thing you can do.” 

Sometimes the threads so rough and fast 
And tangled fly, 

I know wild storms are sweeping past, 

And fear that I 

Shall fall; but dare not try to find 
A safer place, since I am blind. 

I know not why,, hut I am sure 
That tint and place, 

In some great fabric to endure 
Past time and race 

My threads will have; so from the first. 
Though blind, I never felt accurst. 

I think, perhaps, this trust has sprung 
From one short word 
Said over me when I was young— 

So young I heard 

It, knowing not that God’s name signed 
My brow, and sealed me his, though blind. 

But whether this be seal or sign 
Within, without, 

It matters not. The bond divine 
I never doubt. 

I know he set me here, and still, 

And glad, and blind, I wait His will; 

But listen, listen, day by day, 

To hear their tread 
Who bear the finished web away. 

And cut the threat!. 

And bring God's message in the sun, 

<‘Thou poor blind spinner, work is done.” 

^MY LEGACY. 

They told me I was heir, I turned in haste, 

And ran to seek my treasure. 

And wondered as I ran how it was placed,— 

If I should find a measure 
Of gold, or if the titles of fair lands 
And houses would be laid within my hands. 

I journeyed many roads; I knocked at gates; 

I spoke to each wayfarer 
I met, and said, “A heritage awaits 
Me. Art not thou the bearer 
Of news? Some message sent to me whereby 
I learn which way my new possessions lie? ” 

Some asked me in; naught lay beyond their door; 
Some smiled and would not tarry. 


But said that men were just behind who bore 
More gold than I could carry; 

And so the morn, the noon, the day were spent. 
While empty-handed up and down I went. 

At last one cried, whose face I could not see. 

As through the mist he hasted; 

“ Poor child, what evil ones have hindered thee. 
Till this whole day is wasted? 

Hath no man told thee that thou art joint heir 
With one called Christ, who waits the goods to 
share ? ” 

The one named Christ I sought for many days, 

In many places vainly; 

I heard men name his name in many ways ; 

I saw his temples plainly; 

But they who named him most gave me no sign 
To find him by, or prove the heirship mine. 

And when at last I stood before his face, 

I knew him by no token 
Save subtle air of joy which filled the place; 

Our greeting was not spoken; 

In solemn silence I received my share. 

Kneeling before my brother and “joint heir.” 

My share I Ko deed of house or spreading lands, 
As I had dreamed; no measure 
Heaped up with gold; my elder brother’s hands 
Had never held such treasure. 

Foxes have holes, and birds in nests are fed: 

My brother had not where to lay his head. 

My share! The right like him to know all pain 
Which hearts are made for knowing; 

The right to find in loss the surest gain; 

To reap my joy from sowing 
In bitter tears; the right with him to keep 
A watch by day and night with all who weep. 

My share! To-day men call it grief and death; 

I see the joy and life to-morrow; 

I thank our Father with my every breath. 

For this sweet legacy of sorrow ; 

And through my tears I call to each, “Joint heir 
With Christ, make haste to ask him for thy 
share.” 

love's laugess- 

At my heart’s door 
Love standeth, like a king beside 
His royal treasury, whose wide 
Gates open swing, and cannot hide 
Their priceless store. 

His touch and hold 
Its common things to jewels turned; 

In his sweet fires the dross he burned 
Away ; and thus he won and earned 
And made its gold. 

So rich I find 

Myself in service of this king, 

The goods we spare, in alms 1 fling; 

And breathless days tco few hours bring 
Me to be kind. 

To souls whovce pain 
My heart can scarcely dare to greet 
.With pity, while my own complete 
And blessed joy their loss must mete 
By my great pain. 

Diviner air 

Of beauty, and a grace pciore free, 

More soft and solemn depths I see 
In every woman’s face, since he 
Has called me fair. 
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More true and sure 

Each, man’s heart seems,more firm for right; 
Each man I hold more strong in fight, 

Since he stands ever in my sight, 

^ So brave, so pure. 

More of sun’s fire 

Than days can use, and more than nights 
Can name, of stars with rhythmic lights, 

And sweetest singing flocks, whose flights 
Can never tire, — 

More bloom than eyes 
Can reach, or hands to grasp may dare,— 
More music in the constant air. 

Than each round wave can hold and bear, 
Before it dies,— 

And more of life 

For living, than all death can kill. 

More good than evil’s utmost will 
Can thwart, and peace to mor^ than still 
The fiercest strife,— 

All these I find 

In service of this gracious king; 

From goods we spare, such alms I fling; 

And pray swift days more hours to bring, 

More bonds to bind. 

0 happiness! 

To utter thee, in vain oiir eyes 

Seek tears; and vainly all speech tries; 

This thing alone our king denies 
In Love’s largess. 

*^AT LAST. 

0, the years I lost before I knew you, 

Love! 

0, the hills I climbed and came not to you, 

Love! 

Ah! who shall render unto us to make 
Us glad. 

The things which for and of each other’s sake 
We might have had ? 

If you and I had sat and played together. 

Love, 

Two speechless babies in the summer weather, 
Love, 

By one sweet brook which, though it dried up long 
Ago, 

Still makes for me to-day a sweeter song 
Than all I know, — 

If hand in hand through tfie mysterious gateway, 
Love, 

Of womanhood, we had firstlooked and straightway, 
Love, 

Had whispered to each other softly, ere 
It yet 

Was dawn, what now in noonday heat and fear 
We both forget,— 

If all of this had given its completeness, 

Love, 

To every hour would it be added sweetness, 

Love! 

Could I know sooner whether it were well 
Or ill 

With thee ? One wish could I more surely tell, 
More swift fulfil ? 

Ah ! vainly thus I sit and dream and ponder. 
Love, 

Losing the precious present while I wonder, 

Love, 


About the days in which you grew and came 
To be 

So beautiful, and did not know the name 
Or sight of me. 

But all lost things are in the angels’ keeping, 
Love; 

No past is dead for us, but only sleeping, 

Love; 

The years of Heaven will all earth’s little pain 
Make good, 

Together there we can begin again 
In babyhood. 

New Toek, f ebruary 15, 1S70. 

^TWO SUNDAYS. 

I. 

A baby, alone, in a lowly door, 

Which climbing woodbine made still lower, 

Sat playing with lilies in the sun. 

The loud church-bells had just begun; 

The kitten pounced in the sparkling grass 
At stealthy spiders that tried to pass; 

The big watch-dog kept a threatening eye 
On me, as I lingered, walking by. 

The lilies grew high, and she reached up 
On tiny tiptoes to each gold cup; 

And laughed aloud, and talked, and clapped 
Her small, brown hands, as the tough stems 
snapped, 

And flowers fell till the broad hearthstone 
Was covered, and only the topmost one 
Of the lilies left. In sobered glee 
She said to herself, That’s older than me! ” 

II. 

Two strong men through the lowly door, 

With uneven steps, the bnby bore; 

They had set the bier on the lily bed; 

The lily she left was crushed and dead. 

The slow, sad hells had just begun, 

The kitten crouched, cfraid, in the sun ; 

And the poor watch-dog, in bewildered pain. 

Took no notice of me as I joined the train. 

^J^ALBANO DAYS — FEOM BITS OP TRAVEL. 

There are hut seven in a week. That is their 
only fault. How clever those gentlemanly fellows, 
Pompey and Domitian, were, to put their villas 
on this hill; and as for the cruelties said to have 
been committed in Domitian’s ampbiiheatre, a few 
rods from our hotel, we have decided that there 
is some mistake about that. In Borne one can 
believe in all tales of old tortures — and new 
ones too, for that matter. Even when the larks 
sing loudest in the Coliseum the stones cry out 
louder; the air reeks with sirocco vapors, and 
seems not yet purged from the odor of blood. 
But in the pure, sun-flooded air of this hill, which 
must always have been full of marvellous delights, 
it is impossible to believe that bad men ever did 
bad deeds. Whatever they might have been in 
Rome, they were virtuous as soon as they got 
here. I cannot fancy Bomitian’s ever doing any¬ 
thing worse than having a few larks killed for 
supper; and I am sure he spent most of his after¬ 
noons lying on purple thyme on the shores of the 
Alban Lake (as we lay yesterday), perhaps slyly 
reading the good sayings of the poor Epictetus 
whom he had banished. We read yesterday what 
Epictetus said “ concerning those who seek pre¬ 
ferment in Rome”; and, as we looked over at the 
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hot, smoky domes and spires, it seemed hard to 
believe that any one going thither, even if he were 
“met by a billet from Csesar,” could choose to 
stay. 

Albano is 1,250 feet above the sea, says Murray. 
That may be true, say we; but we know it is 
much more than that above Home. Have we not 
been looking longingly at it for months, set high 
on the side of the Alban Hills? From every 
height in Home to which we wearily climbed we 
saw it, triumphant with banners of clouds, and 
crowned with green of forests, saying as plainly 
as tower could say, “ Come up here, and I will 
do you good.” When the watchmen in the old 
Saracen towers saw the pirate-ships coming over 
the Mediterranean, they sounded the alarm, and 
all the people in the plains fled into the moun¬ 
tains for safety. To-day the towers .are in ruins, 
and no corsairs sail from Africa across the sea; 
but the sirocco, a more deadly foe, comes in their 
stead, hotter and hotter with each day of May, 
and wise souls escape to high places. 

Of all those within easy reach of Rome, Albano 
is best. It is only an hour off by the cars. And 
even at the railroad station you are met by beauty 
and good cheer — a garden full of roses, and 
white thorns, and wall-flowers, and ranunculus; 
and a station-master who, if he treats you as well 
as he treated us, will give you a big bunch of all, 
and look hurt and angry when you offer to pay 
him. From this garden to the village of Albano, 
two miles and a half, over a good road, up, up, 
up I the air grows purer minute by minute; the 
Campagna behind sinks and stretches and fades, 
and becomes only another sea, purpler and more 
restless-looking than the broad band of the Med¬ 
iterranean into which it melts. On each side 
are vineyards, looking now like miniature military 
encampments with play-guns of cane stacked by 
fives and threes, and little soldiers in green going 
in and out and playing leap-frog among them, so 
fantastic are the baby-vines in their first creeping. 
Olives, gray and solemn, sharing none of the life 
and joy, most pathetic of trees. The first man 
who saw an olive-tree must have known that 
there had been Gethsemane. Never else could 
such pathos have been put into mere color; they 
could never have been so gray before that night. 
Still up and up! It is a long two and a half 
miles. The bells tinkle slowly at the horse’s 
head. The driver’s neck bends suspiciously to 
one side; he is half asleep. You would not be 
sorry if the horse and he dozed off together, and 
you stood still for an hour to look. On the right 
hand is a valley garden, an old lake-bed, set full 
of vines and fig-trees and fruit-trees in full flower, 
and wheat, and all the numberless and exquisite¬ 
leaved “greens” which Italy boils, eats, and 
manages to grow fat on. We find them beautiful 
everywhere but on the dinner-table. High on 
the crater-like side of this garden is the tower of 
Ariccia, looking like a gray bird which had just 
lit on its way up to Monte Cavo. Between Aric¬ 
cia and Albano is a sharp ravine; and the sensi¬ 
ble Pius IX., some twenty years ago, built a fine 
stone viaduct across it, toward the cost of which 
we pay half a franc each time we drive over. But 
only blind men could grudge the money. From 
every point it is a most beautiful feature in the 
landscape, with its three tiers of arches; and 
from its top you look down two hundred feet into 
the valley garden on one side, and two hundred 
feet into the tops of a forest of trees on the other. 


You follow the valley garden till it loses itself in 
the Campagna; the Campagna, till it loses itself 
in the Mediterranean, which glistens in the sun 
twelve miles off; and you hear coming up from 
the forest tne voices of thrushes and nightingales 
and cuckoos and larks, till you believe that* there 
i must be a bird-fancier’s shop in one of the old 
gray houses joining the bridge. To stand on this 
bridge for an. hour is to see Italian country-life in 
drama. The donkeys, the men, and the women 
of Albano and Ariccia and Gensanoact their little 
parts, and are gone. We stayed late at this play 
last night. Th^ wardrobes were poor, but the 
acting was nature itself; such pantomime, such 
chorus! Priests in black, looking always like a 
sort of ecclesiastical crow, such silly solemnity in 
their faces, so much slow flap to their petticoats 
and the brims of their hats; barefooted monks, 
rolled up in cloaks of faded brown—they also 
have their similitude, and look as the olive-trees 
might if they gathered their rusty skirts around 
them and hobbled out for a walk; workmen, going 
home from the fields, with old hoes and pickaxes 
over their shoulders ; women, with the same hoes 
and pickaxes, going home from the same work in 
the same fields, and carrying also, firm-set on 
their heads, bundles, loads of wood, little wine- 
barrels or water-jars, or anything else which it 
can happen to an Albanese woman to need to 
carry. No one gives herself any more trouble 
about her barrel, or jar, or load of wood, than if 
it were a second bead, which she had worn all 
her life. They talked and laughed as if it were 
morning instead of night. They were not tired. 
W'atch them at what they call work, and you will 
see why. As the sun sank lower the crowd of 
laborers thinned ; the farmers, one degree better 
off, came riding on donkeys. Two men and a boy 
on one donkey ; four large bundles of wood and 
one woman on one donkey; four large casks of 
wine, a bundle of hay, two chairs, some iron 
utensils, and two small children on one donkey. 
Oh the comic tragedy of donkey ! the hopedess arch 
of their eyebrows, the abjectness of their tails, 
and the vicious twist of their ankles! Nobody 
can watch them long without becoming wretched. 
Israelites, coolies, and negroes, —all they have 
died of misfortunes; but the donkey is the Wan¬ 
dering Jew of misery among animals, and Italy, 
I think, must be his Ghetto. 

Before we reached the hotel we had come upon 
another drama, in the street,—a lottery draw¬ 
ing; prize, two hens.^ If it had been two thou¬ 
sand scudi, there could not have been much more 
excitement. Fifty chances had been sold. The 
street held its breath, while a store-keeper 
dropped the counters one by one into a box, held 
by a rosy boy, mischievous enough, but too young 
to cheat. Then the boy put in his little brown 
fingers, and drew out one: “ Thirt;jr I ” Then the 
street broke out into chatter for an instant, guess¬ 
ing and betting what would come next; then 
held its breath stiller than ever, “ Thirty-one I ” 
“Thirty-one!” No “Thirty-one” answered. 
“ Thirty-one ” was sick at home, or had married a 
wife, and could not come: and the street grudged 
him his two hens all the more that he was not on 
hand to carry them off. The hens screamed and 
scufiled; the storekeeper crammed them back 
into a coop on his window; and'the street went 
I back to its work, i. e. to sitting about, smoking, 

I and knitting, and selling saddles and fish and 
1 shoes and salad and handkerchiefs and donkeys 
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and calico and wine all along its doorsteps, never 
by any chance being under roof, so long as there 
is daylight. 

We took our sunsetting at the Villa Doria. It is 
a princely thing of the rich Romans to throw 
their beautiful villas open to the public. Could it 
be safely done in America ? I fear our people 
are not gentle enough, and have too much money 
to spend on cake and peanuts. Here no harm 
comes of it. In the Villa Loria are ilex-trees 
which are a kingdom in themselves- It would 
not seem unnatural to make obeisance to them. 
They stand in groups, making long vistas, high 
arches, locking and interlocking their branches, 
their trunks looking as old as the masses of ruins 
among them; and the ruins belonged to Pompey’s 
walls. At sunset the sun slants under and through 
these ilexes; the purple and wine-colored bands 
of the Campagna and sky beyond seem to narrow 
closer and closer round the hill, and flocks of 
birds wheel and sihg. In the Villa Barberini, 
higher up, is a great field of stone-pines, stately 
as a council of gods. No wonder that Theodore 
Parker, when he saw a stone-pine, asked that one 
be set on his grave. No tree grows which has 
such bearing of a solemn purpose. Such morning 
and evening as this make a day in Albano. Words 
give but glimpse and no color. For other days 
there are other villas, and fields, and ruins, 
tombs of Pompey and of Aruns, Lake Nemy and 
its village, Gensano, and Marino, and Rocca di 
Papa, all within easy reach and always in sight. 
There are four lovely winding avenues of trees, 
called Gallerie, where you drive for miles under 
arches cf gray ilex as grand as stone, and where 
the oldest trees are proppe d by pillars to save 
their strength and keep them alive. There is 
Monte Cavo, the highest of the Alban Hills, one 
thousand feet above Albano, where there used tb 
be a temple, and Julius Cse.^ar went up t-o be 
crowned one day. To think that an English car¬ 
dinal dared to pull down the ruined temple, and 
build a convent and church in its stead 1 

Some of the roads are very smooth and good, 
others are rough and narrow. For these you 
must take donkeys, and go perhaps two miles an 
hour; but, going so slowly, you will have great 
reward in learning the faces of the wayside flow- 
era and getting into fellowship with the lizards. 
Fifty difi'erent kinds of flowers I counted in one 
afternoon, all growing wild by the road; and the 
other day, on the road to Marino, I made ac¬ 
quaintance with two lizards, who were finer than 
Solomon in all his glory, and bad a villa with a 
better view than the Barberini. 

^THE AWKWARD AGE — FROM BITS OF TALK. 

The expression defines itself. At the first 
sound of the words, we all think of some one un¬ 
happy soul we know jiist now, whom they suggest. 
Nobody is ever without at least one brother, sis¬ 
ter, cousin, or friend on hand, who is struggling 
through this social slough of despond; and no¬ 
body ever will be, so long as the w'orld goes on 
taking it for granted that.the slough is a necessity, 
and that the road must go through it. Nature 
never meant any such thing. Now and then 
she blunders or gets thwarted of her intent, and 
turns out a person who is awkward, hopelessly 
and forever awkward; body and soul are clumsy 
together, and it is hard to fancy them translated 
to the spiritual world without too much elbow and 
ankle. However, these are rare cases, and come 
in under the law of variation. But an awkward 


age,—a necessary crisis or stage of uncoutnness, 
through which all human beings must pass,— 
Nature was incapable of such a conception; law 
has no place for it; development does not know 
it; instinct revolts from it; and man is the only 
animal who has been silly and wrong-headed 
enough to stumble into it. The explanation and 
the remedy are so simple, so close at hand, that 
we have not seen them. The whole thing lies in 
a nutshell. Where does this abnormal, uncom¬ 
fortable period come in? Between childhood, we 
say, and maturity; it is the transition from one to 
the other. When human beings, then, are neither 
boys nor men, girls nor women, they must be for 
a few years anomalous creatures, must they? We 
might, perhaps, find a name for the individual in 
this condition as well as for the condition. We 
must look to Du Chaillu for it, if we do ; but it is 
too serious a distress to make light of, even for a 
moment. We have all felt it, and we know how 
it feels; we all see it every day, and we know how 
it looks. 

What is it which the child has and the adult 
loses, from the loss of which comes this total 
change of behavior? Or is it something which 
the adult has and the child had not? It is both ; 
and until the loss and the gain, the new and the 
old, are permanently separated and balanced, the 
awkward age lasts. The child was overlooked, 
contradicted, thwarted, snubbed, insulted, 
whipped; not constantly, not often, — in many 
cases, thank God, very seldom. But the liability 
was there, and he knew it; he never forgot it, if 
you did. One burn is enough to make fire 
dreaded. The adult, once fairly recognized as 
adult, is not overlooked, contradicted, thwarted, 
snubbed, insulted, whipped; at least not with 
impunity. To this gratifying freedom, these com¬ 
fortable exemptions, when they are once estab¬ 
lished in our belief, we adjust ourselves, and 
grow contentedly good-mannered. To the other 
regime, while we were yet children, we also 
somewhat adjusted ourselves, were tolerably well 
behaved, and made the best of it. But who could 
bear a mixture oi‘ both ? What genius could rise 
superior to it, could be itself, surrounded by such 
uncertainties ? 

No wonder that your son comes into the room 
with a confused expression of uncomfortable pain 
on every feature, when he does not in the least 
know whether he will be recognized as a gentle¬ 
man, or overlooked as a little boy.. No wonder he 
sits down in his chair with movements suggestive 
of nothing but rheumatism and jack-knives, when 
he is thinking that perhaps there maybe some 
reason why he* should not take that particular 
chair, and that, if there is, he will be ordered up. 

No wonder that your tall daughter turns red, 
stammers and says foolish things on being cour¬ 
teously spoken to by strangers at dinner, when 
she is afraid that she may be sharply contradicted 
or interrupted, and remembers that day before 
yesterday she was told that children should be 
seen and not heard. 

I knew a very clever girl, who had the misfor¬ 
tune to look at fourteen as if she were twenty. 
At home, she was the shyest and most awkward 
of creatures; away from her mother and sisters, 
she was self-possessed and charming. She said 
to me, once, “ Oh I I have such a splendid time 
away from home. I’m so tall, everybody thinks 
I am grown up, and everybody is civil to me.” 

I know, also, a man of superb physique, charm¬ 
ing temperament, and uncommon talent, who is 
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to this day — and he is twenty-five years old — 
nervous and ill at ease in talking with strangers, 
in the presence of his own family. He hesitates, 
stammers, and never does justice to his thoughts. 
He says that he believes he shall never be free 
from this distress; he cannot escape from the 
recollections of the years between fourteen and 
twenty, during which he was so systematically 
snubbed that his mother’s parlor was to him 
worse than the chambers of the Inquisition. He 
knows that he is now sure of courteous treatment; 
that his friends are all proud of him; but the old 
cloud will never entirely disappear. Something 
has been lost which can never be regained. And 
the loss is not his alone, it is theirs too; they are 
all poorer for life, by reason of the unkind days 
which are gone. 

This, then, is the explanation of the awkward 
age. I am not afraid of any dissent from my defi¬ 
nition of the source whence its misery springs. 
Everybody’s consciousness bears witness. Every¬ 
body knows, in the bottom of his heart, that, 
however much may be said about the change of 
voice, the thinness of cheeks, the sharpness of 
arms, the sudden length in legs and lack of length 
in trowsers and frocks, — all these had nothing 
to do with the real misery. The real misery was 
simply and solely the horrible feeling of not be¬ 
longing anywhere ; not knowing what a moment 
might bring forth in the way of treatment from 
others; never being sure which impulse it would 
be safer to follow, to retreat or to advance, to 
speak or to be silent, and often overwhelmned 
with unspeakable mortification at the rebuff of 
the one or the censure of the other. Oh! how 
dreadful it all was! How dreadful it all is, even 
to nemember! It would be malicious even to 
refer to it, except to point out the cure. 

The cure is plain. It needs no experiment to 
test it. Merely to mention it ought to be enough. 
If human beings are so awkward at this unhappy 
age, and so unhappy at this awkward age, simply 
because they do not know whether they are to be 
treated as children or as adults, suppose wemake 
a rule that children are always to be treated, in 
point of courtesy, as if they were adults? Then 
this awkward age — this period of transition from 
an atmosphere of, to say the least, negative 
rudeness to one of gracious politeness—disap¬ 
pears. There cannot be a crisis of readjustment 
of social relations: there is no possibility of such 
a feeling; it would he hard to explain to a young 
person what it meant. Now and then we see a 
young man or young woman who has never known 
it. They are usually only children, and are com¬ 
monly spoken of as wonders. I know such a hoy 
to-day. At seventeen he measures six feet in 
height; he has the feet and the hands of a still 
larger man; and he comes of a blood which had 
far more strength than grace. But his manner is, 
and always has been, sweet, gentle, composed,— 
the very ideal of grave, tender, frank young 
manhood. People say, ** How strange! He never 
seemed to have any awkward age at all.” It 
would have been stranger if he had. Neither his 
father nor his mother ever departed for an in¬ 
stant, in their relations with him, from the laws 
of courtesy and kindliness of demeanor which 
governed their relations with others. 

He knew but one atmosphere, and that a genial 
one, from his babyhood up; and in and of this 
atmosphere has grown up a sweet, strong, pure 
soul, for which the quiet, self-posseBsed manner 
is but the fitting garb. 


This is part of the kingdom that cometh un¬ 
observed. In this kingdom we are all to be 
kings and priests, if we choose; and all its ways 
are pleasantness. But we are not ready for it 
till we have become peaceable and easy to be en¬ 
treated, and have learned to understand why it 
was that one day, when Jesus called his disciples 
together, he set a little child in their midst. 

A COMPANION FOR THE WINTER — FROM BITS 
OP TALK. 

I have engaged a companion for the winter. It 
would be simply a superfluous egotism to say this 
to the public, except that I have a philanthropic 
motive for doing so. There are niany lonely 
people who are in need of a companion possess¬ 
ing just such qualities as his; and he has brothers 
singularly like himself, whose services can be se¬ 
cured. I despair of doing justice to him by any 
description. In fact, thus far, 1 discover new 
perfections in him daily, and believe that I am 
yet only on the threshold of our friendship. 

In conversation he is more suggestive than any 
person I have ever known. After two or three 
hours alone with him, I am sometimes almost 
I startled to look back and see through what 
a marvellous train of fancy and reflection he has 
led me. Yet he is never wordy, and often con¬ 
veys his subtlest meaning by a look. 

He is an artist, too, of the rarest sort. You 
watch the process under which his pictures grow 
with incredulous wonder. The Eastern magic 
which drops the seed in the mould, and bids it 
shoot up before your eyes, blossom, and.bear its 
fruit in an hour, is tardy and clumsy by side of 
the creative genius of my companion. His touch, 
is swift as.air; his coloring is vivid as light; he 
^as learned, I know not how, the secrets of hid¬ 
den places in all lands; and he paints, now a 
tufted clump of soft cocoa palms ; now the spires 
and walls of an iceberg, glittering in yellow sun¬ 
light; now a desolate, sandy waste, where black 
rocks and a few crumbling ruins are lit up by a 
lurid glow; then a cathedral front, with carvings 
like lace; then the skeleton, of a wrecked ship, 
with bare ribs and broken masts, — and all so 
exact, so minute, so life-like, that you believe no 
man could paint thus any thing which he had not 
seen. 

He has a special love for mosaics, and a mar¬ 
vellous faculty for making drawings of curious 
old patterns. Nothing is too complicated for his 
memory, and he revels in the most fantastic and 
intricate shapes. I have known him in a single 
evening throw off a score of designs, all beautiful, 
and many of them rare: fiery scorpions on a black 
ground; pnle lavender filagrees over scarlet; 
white and black squares blocked out as for tiles 
of a pavement, and crimson and yellow threads 
interlaced over them; odd Chinese patterns in 
brilliant colors, all angles and surprises, with no 
likeness to any thing in nature ; and exquisite 
little bits of landscapes in soft grays and whites. 
Last night was one of his nights of reminiscences 
of the mosaic-workers. A furious snow-storm 
was raging, and, as the flaky ci'ystals piled up in 
drifts on the window-ledges, he seemed to catch 
the inspiration of their law of structure, and drew 
sheet after sheet of. crystalline shapes; some so 
delicate and filmy that it seemed as if ajar might 
obliterate them; some massive and strong, like 
those in which the earth keeps her mineral treas¬ 
ures ; then, at last, on a round charcoal disk, he 
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traced out a perfect rose, in a fragrant Tvhite 
powder, which piled up under his fingers, petal 
after petal, circle after circle, till the feathery 
stamens were buried out of sight. Then, as we 
held our breath for fear of disturbing it, with a 
good-natured little chuckle, he shook it off into 
the fire, and by a few quick strokes of red turned 
the black charcoal disk into a shield gay enough 
for a tournament. 

He has talent for modelling, but this he exer¬ 
cises more rarely. Usually, his figures are gro¬ 
tesque rather than beautiful, and he never allows 
them to remain longer than for a few moments, often 
changing them so rapidly undey your eye that it 
seems like jugglery. He is fondest of doing this 
at twilight, and loves the darkest corner of the 
room. From .the half-light he will suddenly 
thrust out before you a grinning gargoyle head, 
to which he will give in an instant more a pair of 
spider legs, and then, with one roll, stretch it 
out into a crocodile, whose jaws seem so near 
snapping that you involuntarily draw your chair 
further back. Next, in a freak of ventriloquism, 
he startles you still more by bringing from the 
crocodile’s mouth a sigh, so long drawn, so hu¬ 
man, that you really shudder, and are ready to 
implore him to play no more tricks. He knows 
when, he has reached this limit, and soothes you 
at once by a tender, far-off whisper, like the wind 
through pines, sometimes almost like an iEolian 
harp; then he rouses you from your dreams by 
what you are sure is a tap at the door. You turn, 
speak, listen; no one enters; the tap again. Ah! 
it is only a little more of the ventriloquism of 
this wonderful creature. You are alone with him, 
and there was no tap at the door. 

But when there is, and the friend comes in, 
then my companion’s genius shines out. Almost 
always in life the third person is a discord, or at 
least a burden; but he is so genial, so diffusive, 
80 sympathetic, that, like some tints by which 
painters know how to bring out all the other 
colors in a picture, he forces every one to. do his 
best. I am indebted to him already for a better 
knowledge of some men and women with whom I 
had talked for years before to little purpose. It 
is most wonderful that he produces this effect, be¬ 
cause he himself is so silent; but there is some 
secret charm in his very smile which puts people 
en rapport with each other, and with him at once. 

I am almost afraid to go on with the list of the 
things my companion can do. I have not yet told 
the half, nor the most wonderful; and I believe 
I have already overtaxed credulity, I will men¬ 
tion only one more, — but that is to me far more 
inexplicable than all the rest. I am sure that it 
belongs, with mesmerism and clairvoyance, to the 
domain of the higher psychological myst-eries. 
He has in rare hours the power of producing the 
portraits of persons whom you have loved, but 
whom he has never seen. For this it is necessary 
that you should concentrate your whole attention 
on him, as is always needful to secure the best 
results of mesmeric power. It must also be late 
and still. In the day, or in a storm, I have never 
known him to succeed in this. For these por¬ 
traits he uses only shadowy gray tints. Ee be¬ 
gins with a hesitating outline. If you are not 
tenderly and closely in attention, he throws it 
aside; he can do nothing. But if you are with 
him, heart and soxil, and do not take your eyes 
from his, he will presently fill out the dear faces, 
full, life-like, and wearing a smile, which mnkes 
you sure that they too must have been summoned 
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from the other side, as you from this, to meet on 
the shadowy boundary between flesh and spirit. 
He must see them as clearly as he sees you; and 
it would be little more for his magic to do if he 
were at the same moment showing to their long¬ 
ing eyes your face and answering smile. 

But I delay too long the telling of his name. A 
strange hesitancy seizes me. I shall never be be¬ 
lieved by any one who has not sat as I have by 
his side. But, if I can only give to one soul the 
good-cheer and strength of such a presence, I 
shall be rewarded,’ 

His name is Maple Wood-fire, and his terms are 
from eight to twelve dollars a month, according 
to the amount of time he gives. This price is 
ridiculously low, but it is all that any member of 
the family asks; in fact, in sonre parts of the 
country, they can be hired for much less. They 
have connections by the name of Hickory, whose 
terms are higher; but I cannot find out that they 
are any more satisfactory. There are also some 
distant relations, named Chestnut and Pine, who 
can be employed in the same way, at a much 
lower rate; but they are all snappish and un¬ 
certain in temper. 

To the whole world ! commend the good broth¬ 
erhood o.f Maple, and pass on the emphatic en¬ 
dorsement of a blessed old black woman who’ 
came to my room the other day, and, standing 
before the rollicking blaze on my hearth, said, 
“Bless yer, honey, yer’s got a wood-fire. I’se 
allers said that, if yer’s got a wood-fire, yer’s 
got meat, an’ drink, an’ clo’es.” 

** MONCURE DANIEL CONWAY 
Was born at his, father’s country residence in 
Stafford county, Virginia, March 17, 1832. 
Ilis father, Walker Peyton Conway, was long a 
magistrate of Stafford county, and some time 
member of the V ii^inia Legislature. His mother, 
Margaret Eleanor Conway, is a daughter of John 
Moncure Daniel, M.D., a graduate of Edinburgh, 
and Surgeon-General of the U. S. Army under 
President Monroe. She is also granddaughter 
of Thomas Stone, of Maryland, one of the sign¬ 
ers of the Declaration of Independence. 

M. D. Conway was sent to Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Penna., in 1847, where he was graduated 
in 1849, and from which he received subse¬ 
quently the degree of M- A. At this college he 
became a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. On returning to Virginia, he began 
the study of law in the office of W. E. Phillips, 
of Warrenton, contributing, meanwhile, to the 
Southern Literary Memnger^^ and also to the 
Richmond Examiner^ then edited by his cousin, 
the lifte John M. Daniel, afterward Charge d’ 
Affaires in Sardinia. liere he also wrote a 
pamphlet, entitled Free Schools in Virginia^ 
warmly advocating the New England system. 
In 18bl Mr. Conway resolved to enter upon the 
Methodist ministry, and having been received 
into the Baltimore Conference, he was appointed 
to Rockville circuit, Maryland. Up to this time 
he had held ardent Southern opinions, and had 
been secretary of a Southern Rights Club in 
Warrenton. But liis views began to change 
under the awakening influeoces of an anti- 
slavery settlement o.f Quakers, as he has de- 
j scribed in a work entitled Testimonie$> Concern^ 

I ing Slmery^ published in London, 1865.. 
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In 1852,.Mr. Conway was appointed to Fred¬ 
erick circuit, in the same vicinity. Here his 
religious opinions underwent changes which led 
him to ask to be relieved from his charge, and, 
after a bnef visit to Virginia, he went to Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts, and entered the Divinity 
College. While pursuing his studies here, Mr. 
Conway was fond of visiting Concord, where he 
found a friend in Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
often enjoyed walks with Thoreau. Prom the 
time of his entrance into the Divinity College, he 
had espoused the views of the more rationalistic 
Unitarians, maintaining, however, rather the 
religious philosophy of the Transcendentalists 
than the naturalism of more negative schools. 
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After graduating, Mr. Conway returned to 
■Virginia, with the hope of being able to preach 
his new philanthropic and religious views in his 
native State; but rumors of his coniaection with 
the affair of the fugitive slave Anthony Burns 
(who had belonged to the same neighborhood 
in 'Virginia), had preceded him, and on arrival 
at Falmouth, where his parents resided, he was 
confronted by a company of gentlemen and or¬ 
dered under threats to leave the State. He 
left Vii-ginia, and was called to the Unitarian 
Church at Washington, in 1854. Here,.also, 
Ms anti-slavery views caused trouble, and finally 
a discourse concerning the outrage on Sena¬ 
tor Sumner led to a termination of his connec¬ 
tion with the society. 

During tMs ministry at Washington, several 
of Ms discourses were printed, one being On the 
Life Md Gharacter of the Hon. William Granc\ 
LL, i?., late Chief Justice of the District of 
ColuTYibia. In 1856 Mr, Conway, became the 
minister of the Unitarian Church at Cincinnati. 
He was here married, in 1858, to Miss Ellen 
Dana. Several pamphlets by Mm were published 
in Cincinnati, among others a Defence of the 
Theatre^ and The Natural History of the Demi. 
In 1858 appeared his first extended -work: Tracts 
for To-day. It consists of a senes of discourses 
maiMy devoted to studies of religious experience, 


and containing also some discussions concerning 
the value of the Bible and the functions of 
skepticism. In 1861 appeared a little volume 
which gained considerable celebrity before its 
authorship was known: The Rejected Stone; or^ 
Insurrection vs. Resurrection in America, ly a 
Native of Virginia. (Boston: Walker, Wise &? 
Co.) Its aim was to awaken*a conviction that 
the war was really a struggle with slavery, and 
to alarm the country against all efibrts for com¬ 
promise. The Golden Hour^ a work of similar 
character, appeared in 1862. 

During the earlier days of the war, Mr. Con¬ 
way visited the dhief towns and villages of Ohio, 
to address the people in town-halls and out-of- 
door assemblies, devoting his entire time to this 
work without compensation. He was then in¬ 
vited to give a lecture on the anti-slavery bear¬ 
ings of the war at the bmithsoman Institution. 
Subsequently he resigned his connection with 
the congregation in Cincinnati, and came to 
Boston, to edit a new journal, the Boston Com^ 
monwealth, at the desire of a number of gentle¬ 
men, among wiiom were the late George L. 
Stearna,and Francis Bird, Esq. 

After residing, during this service, at Concord, 
Mass., Mr. Conway, upon consultation with his 
friends, resolved to visit England, in' order to 
speak and write on the subject then engrossing 
public attention in both countries. I'liere he 
delivered public addresses in various districts, 
and published the work already mentioned — 
Testimonies Concerning Slavery (Chapman & 
Hall), which passed through two editions. He 
also wrote a large number of articles on Ameri¬ 
can questions and themes in the Fortnightly Re-- 
view and FretzeVs Magazine, with which he has 
since been connected, besides contributing to the 
London Daily News and the Pall Mall Gazette^ 
In 1864 Mr. Conway accepted an invitation to 
reach at South Place Chapel, in London, which 
ad been the scene of the labors of the cele¬ 
brated W. J. Fox, M. F. This society had dwin¬ 
dled very much after the retirement of Mr. 
Fox, hut it is now one of the largest liberal con- 
jgregations in Great Britain. In his chapel there 
is fine music, hut instead of the usual prayer, 
there is an uttoranee called ‘‘A Meditation;” 
the lessons read are from various Oriental scrip¬ 
tures, and there is no text taken for the discourse. 

During his residence in London, Mr. Conway 
has contributed many articles to IJarpePs Mag¬ 
azine, among which the most important are the 
series entitled South Coast Saunterings in Eng¬ 
land. He has also been for some years corre¬ 
spondent of the Cincinnati Daily Commercial. Ho 
is a fellow of the Royal Anthropological Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the London Dialectical Society. In 18V2 
he delivered a series of lectures at the Royal 
Institution on Demonology, and a series on. 
Oriental Religions at the Philosophical Institu¬ 
tion of Newcastle-on-Tyne. He has also deliv¬ 
ered two courses of Lectures before the Edin¬ 
burgh Philosophical Society. 

His most important work was published in 
London, 1870: — The Earthward Pilgrimage 
(Plotten). The idea of this production is to re¬ 
verse the direction of Bunyan’s Pilgrim, as is 
indicated in the first chapter—“How I left 
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the 'World to come for that -which is.” The 
narration of the excursion gives its author an 
opportunity to promulgate his own peculiar 
religious views. In the course of the pilgrim’s 
wanderings, the whole round of churches and 
chapels are visited, and descriptions are given 
that may be identified with actual places and 
eminent living teachers. The work, howevei', 
touches upon nearly every great theme of the 
age—social, literary, artistic — though alw’ays 
with a moral purpose. 

The latest work of Mr. Conway is a political 
brochure entitled Bepublican Superstitions^ 
Illustrated in the Political History of America 
(Henry S. King & Co., London, 1872). This 
work, which is dedicated to his friend, M. Louis 
Blanc, was meant to strengthen the hands of 
the Left in the French Assembly, in their oppo¬ 
sition to the policy of two legislative chambers, 
and also to warn- the English Republicans against 
thinking the President a more republican offi¬ 
cial than the nominal monarch. Mr. Conway 
quotes the opinions of many very eminent men 
— Mill, Bentham, Bagehot, Kaii Blind, Louis 
Blanc, and others—in favor of Lis opposition 
both to the presidential office and the two- 
chamber system. He holds that the Hnited 
States has suffered only from so many of its 
organic forms as it preserved from monarchical 
systems, and believes that it will be necessary 
to replace the “antiquarian state” with the 
“scientifically organized electoral district,” the 
President with a responsible Premier, the two 
legislatui‘es with one in which each real variety 
of opinion shall be. represented and meet the 
other face to face, and the diplomatic system by 
special commissions. This work has been trans¬ 
lated into French, and has been widely and 
favorably reviewed in Germany as well as in 
England. 

Mr. Conway is advertised as having now (1873) 
in press a large work entitled The Sacred An¬ 
thology : A Collection of JSthnical Scriptures, 

THE LITTLE AND LOWLY — PROTSI THE EAKTHWABD 
PILGEIMAGE. 

The worship of the Nazarene peasant and 
carpenter has its Avatar to-day in the interest 
gathering about the Utile and the lowly. At last 
an age has arrived which begins to understand 
the secret revealed to St. Augustine, that “God is 
great in the great, but greatest in the small.” 

First came Science, the one true representation 
of the Apostolic Succession in this age, reversing 
all estimates of high and low. Studious rather 
of actual flies than of possible angels; turning 
from the infinite to search into the infinitesimal; 
finding the philosopher’s stone in every pebble; 
circumnavigating the rain-drop and reporting its 
curious tribes; pursuing insects as ardently as 
suns; reading in flowers the laws of constellations; 
tracing the bursting of cosmical rings and the 
generation of worlds in a spinning drop of oil; 
exploring primeval forests in frost-pictures on 
window-panes; following each step in the ascent 
of the worm to man; showing the consent of solar 
systems to the motion of a finger, — Science has 
come to this generation wearing on its head the 
dust, and has taught us to see in that dust a crown 
more glorious than ever adorned the brow of roy¬ 
alty. 


! Next came Poetry, turning at i-ast from the 
■ emptiness of the glittering, to the treasures of the 
leaden, casket. Burns and the “ wee, modest, 
crimson-tipped flower” disturbfed by his plough; 
Wordsworth, with his reflector turned to the field, 
holding a celadine; Hood setting to sweet minors 
the sighs of the sempstress ; Leigh Hunt and Keats, 
competing as laureates of the cricket and the 
grasshopper; Carlyle, rising-to song as the moth 
finds its pyre in his candle; Goethe, twining the 
mystical tendrils of souls about the little gypsy 
Mignon; Browning, telling of the destinies of 
empires bound up with the carols of barefoot 
Pippa from the silk-mills; the tender humanitieo 
of Beranger, of Lowell, of Whittier, and of Walt. 
Whitman, who shows the Leaves of Grass as fit 
subjects for his epic as Homer found for his the 
heroes of Troy. 

ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN, 

Whose early poems were signed “ Florence 
Percy,” was born in the pleasant town of 
Strong, on the Sandy River, in Maine, Octo¬ 
ber 9, 1832. That whole region is well wooded 
and picturesque, having ponds of clear water 
mirroring th'e hills, and the hollows alive with 
streams hastening down to the river, while the 
latter, after flowing eastward through a succes¬ 
sion of fertile valleys enclosed by rolling hills, 
begins at Strong to wind around the long de¬ 
clivity of Mount Blue, and flows southward to 
the falls at Farmington. The child reared among 
these happy influences inherited from her father 
a mental and physical constitution of rare vigor, 
and from her mother, whom she lost in early 
life, the delicate grace and tenderness which 
characterize her genius. 

Her widowed father soon removed to Farm¬ 
ington, where her girlhood was passed, in a com¬ 
munity marked by its taste for literature. One 
of the oldest academies in the State had its 
seat in that town, while the judges and lawyers 
who attended the county courts, many of them 
resident at the county seat, gave a learned tone 
to its society. Judge Parker wrote and pub¬ 
lished there, thirty years since, a town history 
which has been pronounced a model of antiqua¬ 
rian research, and Jacob Abbott’s well-known 
“Rollo” books were written in Farmington. 
A weekly newspaper has been publislied there 
since 1840. In its pages appeared some of the 
earlier verses of “Florence Percy,” Which were 
received with so much favor that the writer., 
while still on the debatable ground between 
girlhood and womanhood, was invited by her 
townsmen to deliver an original poem at a 
public .festival, — a task which she accepted 
with hesitation and discharged with credit. 

Her first verses in print appeared, without her 
knowledge or consent, in a New Hampshire paper 
when she was twelve years old. Three years later 
she sent her first voluntary contribution to a 
Vermont editor; and in 1855 she became assist¬ 
ant editor of the Portland Transcript. Her first 
volume of Poems, entitled Forest Muds from the 
I Woods of Maine^ was brought out in a neat 
'.duodecimo at Boston in 1856. The hook was 
full of promise, and had some choice original 
studies of the aspects of nature about Farm¬ 
ington. Its literary success enabled her in 1859 
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to carry into effect a plan of foreign travel, and 
to spend several months in Europe, journeying 
leisurely through Italy, and thence more rapidly 
through France* and Germany. In 1860 she 
was married to Paul Akers, the sculptor, 
whose birthplace was in a suburban town 
near Portland. Mr. Akers was then winning 
a reputation; but death found him, like his 
own Pearl Diver, W’hen success lay just within 
his grasp. Already an invalid, he lingered a 
year after his marriage, and died at Philadel¬ 
phia in the spring of 1861, at the early age of 
thirty-five. Their child, Gertrude, was soon 
laid by his side. 



Mrs. Akers returned to Portland, and after 
months of extreme mental and bodily prostra¬ 
tion, she again took her old post in the Tran- 
script office. In 1863, when the government 
first began to avail itself of the services of 
women at Washington, Mrs. Akers received an 
•appointment in the War Office at the sugges¬ 
tion of the late Senator Fessenden. She wit¬ 
nessed the great events of the next three years 
in that capital, and was one of the throng 
of horror-stricken spectators at Ford’s Theatre, 
on the memorable April night when President 
Lincoln was assassinated. 

In 1866 her second volume of poetry, enti¬ 
tled Poeris ly MizdbetTi Akers {Florence Perty\ 
was published in the blue and gold seiies of 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields. It is full of rhythmi¬ 
cal beauty and tender suggestiveness, having a 
keen sympathy with the charms of natural 
scenery, and a chastened' pathos begot of be¬ 
reavement and resignation. The versatility of 
its themes, and their even power, reveal a 
mental activity that must find expression in 
poetical forms. Beside the gems quoted be¬ 
low, occur a dirge in spring-time, like Violet 
Planting; Among the Laurels, a fantasy; Left 
Behind, a revelation of womanly love; The 
Mountains, a vivid ideal of death; Cradle Time, 
a. companion piece to “Bock Me to Sleep;” 
White Head, a picture of Casco Bay; and a 
series of war pictures—Spring at the Capital*, 


In the Defences, and the Beturn of the Begi- 
ment, wherein, 

“ Leaning out from the gazing bands 
Many a woman silent stands, 

Who longs to grasp their hard brown hands, 
And wash them white with tears.’’ 

In the autumn of 1866, Mrs. Akers was married 
to Mr. E. M. Allen, and soon afterward accom¬ 
panied her husband to Bichmond. It was 
during her residence in that city that the ex¬ 
traordinary discussion arose concerning the au¬ 
thorship of her poem, “Bock me to sleep, 
Mother.” That song was written by Mrs. Allen 
in 1859^ and sent from Borne to the Philadel¬ 
phia Fob% wherein it appeared in 1860. The 
writer had happily embodied a universal feeling 
in musical verse, and her poem was instantly 
adopted by the public, copied by the newspaper 
press, set to music by half a dozen difterent 
hands, and finally claimed by no less than five 
aspirants to the honor of its composition. Mrs. 
Allen took no pains to vindicate her claim 
until, in 1868, Mr. A. M. W. Ball, of Elizabeth, 
FTew Jersey, ventured to print a pamphlet con¬ 
taining the affidavits of a number of his friends, 
who thought they remembered that he had 
written something of the kind ten or twelve 
years before. Then the real author was com¬ 
pelled to deny that she had stolen her ow» 
poem; and the controversy was conclusively 
settled in her favor by an elaborate review of 
the whole case, taking up a full page of the 
Hew York Times, 

In 1872 Mr. Allen went into business in Hew 
York, and now resides, with his wife, in Green¬ 
ville, Hew Jersey, one of the outlying suburbs 
of that city. Since the X)ublication of her sec¬ 
ond volume, Mrs- Allen has been a frequent con¬ 
tributor to the principal magazines, and some 
of her finest poems are. scattered through their 
pages, including The Willow, Inconstancy, etc. 

CITY or THE tXVIXO. 

In a Iong-vanished age, whose varied story 
No record has to-day,— 

So* long ago expired its grief and glory,— 

There nourished far away, 

In abroad realm, whose beauty passed all measurfe. 
A city fair and wide, 

Wherein the dwellers lived in peace and pleasure, 
And never any died. 

Disease and pain and death, those stern marauders, 
Which mar our world’s fair face, 

Never encroached upon the pleasant borders 
Of that bright dwelling-place. 

No fear of parting and no dread of dying 
Could ever enter there; 

No mourning for the lovSt, no anguished crying 
Made any face less fair. 

Without the city’s walls death reigned as ever, 
And graves rose side by side; 

Within, the dwellers laughed at his endeavor, 
And never any died. 

-0 happiest of all earth’s favored places I 
0 blisa, to dwell therein 1 — 

To live in the sweet light of loving faces. 

And fear no grave between! 
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To feel no death-damp, gathering cold and colder, 
Disputing life’s warm truth, — 

To live on, never lonelier or older, 

Radiant in deathless youth 1 

And hurrying from the world’s remotest quarters 
A tide of pilgrims flowed 
Across broad plains and over mighty waters, 

To find that blest abode, 

Where never death should come between, and sever 
Them from their loved apart, — 

. Where they might work, and win, and live forever, 
Still holding heart to heart. 

And so they lived, in happiness and pleasure, 

And grew in power and pride, 

And did great deeds, and laid up stores of treasure, 
And never any died. 

And many years rolled on, and saw them striving 
With unabated-breath; 

And other years still found and left them living, 
And gave no hope of death. 

Yet listen, hapless soul whom angels pity, 

Craving a boon like this, — 

Mark how the dwellers in the wondrous city 
Grew weary of their bliss. 

One and another, who had been concealing 
The pain of life’s long thrall, 

Forsook their pleasant places, and came stealing 
Outside the city wall, 

Craving, with wish that brooked no more denying, 
So long had it been crossed, 

The blessed possibility of dying, — 

The treasure they had lost. 

Daily the current of rest-seeking mortals 
Swelled to a broader tide, 

Till none were left within the city’s portals, 

And graves grew green outside. 

Would it be worth the having or the giving. 

The boon of endless bregth 2 
Ah, for the weariness that comes of living 
There is no cure but death 1 

Ours were indeed a fate deserving pity, 

Were that sweet rest denied ; 

And few, methinks, would care to find the city 
Where never any diedl 

AN ATTIC. 

This is my attic room. Sit down, my friend. 

My swallow’s nest is high and hard to gain ; 
The stairs are long and steejg; but at the end 
The rest repays the pain. 

For here are peace and freedom; room for speech 
Or silence, as may suit a changeful mood: 
Society’s hard by-laws do no|i reach 
This lofty altitude. 

You hapless dwellers in the lower rooms 

See only bricks and sand and windowed walls; 
But here, above the dust and smoky glooms, 
Heaven’s light unhindered falls. 

So early in the street the shadows creep, 

Your night begins while yet my eyes behold 
The purpling hills, the wide horizon’s sweep, 
Flooded with sunset gold. 

The day comes earlier here. At morn I see 
Along the roofs the eldest sunbeam peep; 

I live in daylight, limitless and free, 

While you are lost in sleep. 


I catch the rustle of the maple-leaves, 

I see the breathing branches rise and fall. 

And hear, from their high perch along the eaves, 
The bright-necked pigeons call. 

Far from the parlors with their garrulous crowds 
I dwell alone, with little need of words; 
r have mute friendships with the stars and clouds. 
And love-trysts with the birds. 

So all who walk steep ways, in grief and night. 
Where every step is full of toil and pain, 

May see, when they have gained the sharpest 
height, 

It has not been in vain, 

Since they have left behind the noise and heat; 
And, though their eyes drop tears, their sight 
is clear: 

The air is purer, and the breeze is sweet, 

And the blue heaven more near. 

^■^nOCK ME TO SLEEP, MOTHER. 

Backward, turn backward, O Time, in your flight, 
Make me a child again just for to-nightl 
Mother, come back from the*echoless shore. 

Take me again to your heart as of yore; 

Kiss from my forehead the furrows of care,* 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair; 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep ; — 
Rock me to sleep, mother, — rock me to sleep! 

Backward, flow backward, 0 tide of the years 1 
I am so weary of toil and of tears, — 

Toil without recompense, tears all in vain, — 
Take them, and give me my childhood again 1 
I have grown weary of dust and decay, — 

Weary of flinging my soul-wealth away; 

Weary of sowing for others to reap; — 

Rock me to sleep, nether —rock me to sleep i 

Tired of the hollow, the base, the untrue, ’ 
Mother, 0 moth.er, my heart calls for you i 
Many a summer the grass has grown green, 
Blossomed and faded, our faces between; 

Yet, with strong yearning and passionate pain. 
Long I to-night for your presence again. 

Come from the silence so long and so deep; — 
Rock me to sleep mother, — rock me to sleep 1 

Over my heart, in the days that are flown. 

No love like mother-love ever has shone; 

No other worship abides and endures,— 

Faithful, unselfish, and patient like yours: 

None like a mother can charm away pain 
From the sick soul and the world-weary brain. 
Slumber’s soft calms o’er my heavy lids creep; — 
Rock me to sleep, mother, — rock me to sleep 1 

Come, let your brown hair, just lighted with gold, 
Fall on your shoulders again as of old; 

Let it drop over my forehead* to-nigbt, 

Shading my faint eyes away from the light; 

For with its sunny-edged shadows once more 
Haply will throng the sweet visions of yore; 
Lovingly, softly, its bright billows sweep ; — 
Rock me to sleep, mother, — rock me to sleep I 

Mother, dear mother, the years have been long 
Since I last listened your lullaby song: 

Sing, then, and unto my soul it shall seem 
Womanhood’s years have been only a dream. 
Clasped to your heart in a loving embrace, 

With your light lashes just sweeping my face, 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep; — 

Bock me to sleep, mother,—rock me to sleep I 
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PROMOTED. 

Dead, ere existence readied its perfect prime, 
A Lero martyr. In bis morning years 
He gathered np the riches of his life, 

Bis fair, fresh youth, his high and noble hopes. 
All that had been, or was, or would be dear,— 
All that is possible to strong young souls, 

And laid them at his suffering country’s feet; 
Saying, as fondly as a lover might, 

“All, even to my life, is hers 1 love, 

And so my country’s.” When her sorest need 
Demanded at his hands the uttermost, 

Behold how cheerfully he yielded it, 

Dying as calmly as one falls asleep 
Alter the perils of the day are past, 

And silver-sweet the evening bugle-call 
Speaks peace and rest. 

The world lost much, what time our hero died, 
For rarely has it owned a man like him, — 

As pure of purpose, in these soiling times, 

And single-hearted as a diamond, 

The core of whose transparent soul is lig^; 

His was as tender as a woman’s heart, — 

His nature sweet and" artless as a child’s, 

Yet strong and helpful. In his serious eyes 
There'shone the record of a clean, fair life 
Which had no shame to hide, no stain to weep; 
He earned this sudden honor valiantly, 

The quick promotion of a glorious death, — 
“Killed in the advance, while leading on his 
men.” 

And would our selfish grief deny it him, 

And long to call him back ? No, warrior-saint; 
Put on thy crown! 

I do not know the place where he was laid. 

After the long day’s dreadful work was done. 
They buried him upon the battle’s brink, 

His war-worn comrades, — gently, reverently. 
With his young laurels fresh about his brow,— 
And I might search there all the summer’s day 
Nor ever find him. Bijt it is enough 
To know his tender body is at rest, 

And that the cannon will not break his sleep. 

His name is safe among the shining names; 

His soul is safe in the good Father’s care; 

And in the hush of this wet, fragrant night, 

After the dust, the battle, and the heat, 

The loving rain-drops cool upon his grave, 

And the veiled stars will watch there till the day. 

Dear heart, sleep well 1 

Death, the great purifier, scarce could make 
His face more pure ; and yet I long to know 
The added beauty which it printed there. 

But that sweet sorrow will not come to me, 

I can but keep his features as they were, 

I know the fatal bullet dared not strike 
The brow whereon his mother left her kiss; 

I hope there is no blood-stain on his cheek; 

I hope his lips still keep their tender smile, 

That his true hand yet rests upon his sword, 

And that anemones and violets, 

Taught by the grateful year that is to come, 

Will find the nameless pillow where he lies, 

And wrap him in the colors which he loved,—— 
The colors in whose dear defence he died, 

Red, white, and blue I 

** GEORGE E. WARING, JFb. 

Ait agricultural and miscellaneous writer, the 
son of George E. and Sarah (Burger) Waring, 
wa& born near Stamford, Connecticut, July 4, 


1833. lie was educated chiefly at College 
Hill, in Poughkeepsie. In the spring of 1853 
he went to study agriculture fvith Professor 
Mapes, having always taken an interest in 
that pursuit. During the following winter 
he made an agricultural lecturing tour into 
Maine and Vermont. He wrote his first book, 
Elements of Agriculture^ in 1854. In August, 
1855, he took Horace Greeley’s farm at Chap- 
paqua, Hew York, and conducted it on shares 
for two years. In August, 185^, he was ap¬ 
pointed Agricultural Engineer of Central Park, 
Hew York city, where he remained nearly four 
years, in charge of the draining and all agricul¬ 
tural improvements. Among otlier services, he 
prepared the soil* of the present “Mall,” and 
set out the four rows of trees upon it. 

At the outbreak of the rebellion he was ap¬ 
pointed Major of the “ Garibaldi Guard ” (the 
Thirty-ninth Hew Y'ork Regiment), in May, 
1861, and was in Washington and Virginia till 
after the first battle of Bull Run. In August, 
1861, he was appointed Major of Cavalry*by 
Major General Fremont, went to St. Louis to 
join him, and raised six companies of cavalry 
under the name of the Fremont Hussars.” 
These, being afterward consolidated with the 
“ Benton Hussars.’^ made up the Fourth Missouri 
Cavalry, of which he was commissioned 
Colonel in January, 1862. He served in the 
Southwest, and was mustered out March, 1805. 
In the spring of 186T, he took up his residence 
in Hewport, proposing to become a market- 
gardener. During that same year “ Ogden 
Farm” was purchased, and this fwuth the mar¬ 
ket-garden and large green-houses,; is still suc¬ 
cessfully carried on. 

Mr. Waring’s publications are as follow^s: 
Elements of Agriculture, 1854, which was re¬ 
written, for the Tribune Association in 1808; 
Draining for Profit and Draining for Health, 
1869; Handyhooh of Husbandry, 181*0; The 
Dry Earth System, 1870; and the Herd Pegister 
of American Jej^sey Cattle Ohih,2 vols., 1871-2, 
edited for a club of which he w^as one of the 
founders and is the secretary. lie has also writ¬ 
ten many papers for the Hew York Tribune and 
Hearth and Home; was for throe years agricul¬ 
tural editor of the Hew York Emning Post, and 
has been for four years an assistant editor of 
the American Agriculturist. lie has also con¬ 
tributed several sketches of army life to the 
Atlantic Monthly. He has been twice mar¬ 
ried, and has two children. His first wife was 
Miss Euphemia Blunt of Brooklyn, Hew York, 
and the second Miss Virginia Clark of Pitts¬ 
field, Massachusetts. 

JAMES BE MILLE, 

A VEPSATiLB and brilliant author, has written 
several dramatic romances and some novels of 
American life fall of comical scenes and charac¬ 
ters. The latter have originally appeared in 
Harper''8 Magazine, Atlantic Monthly, or Apple¬ 
ton'S Journal. He is a native of St. John, Hew 
Brunswick, where he was born in 1833. He 
was educated at Brown University, Providence, 
Rhode Island. For twelve years he has been a 
college professor, at first at Acadia College, 
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and subsequently at Dalbonsie College, Halifax, 
Hova Scotia, where he now fils the chair of 
History and Rhetoric. His writings include: 
Helena's Household ; A Tale of Rome in the First 
Century^ 1867; Cord and Creese; or^ The Bran¬ 
don Mystery^ 1869; The Dodge Glu\ a narrative 
of the humors of tourist life in Italy in 1869, 
1869; The Lady of the Ice^ a story of Quebec, 
1870; The Cryptogram^ a romance founded on 
the intricacies of cypher-writing, 1871; The 



American Baron^ 1873; The Comedy of Terrors^ 
1873; and A7^ Open Question^ 1873. He is also 
the author of two sets of books of adventure 
for boys, comprising six volumes each. The B. 
0, W. 0, series was prepared between 1870-3, 
and contains ,R. 0. W. C\; Boys of Grand Pre 
School; Fire in the Woods; Lost in the Fog; 
Picked up Adrift^ and Treasure of the Seas. 
The Young Dodge Club Series is now in course 
of publication. 

*^THE SEN^ATOR IN ROME—PROIT THE DODGE CLUB. 

Still he sauntered through the remoter corners 
of Rome, wandering over to the other side of the 
Tiber, or through tha Ghetto, or among the 
crooked streets at the end of the Corso, Pew 
have learned so much of Rome in so short a time. 

On one occasion he was sitting in a caf^, where 
he had supplied his wants in the following way: 

‘*HiI coffee! coffee !*’and again, “Hi! cigar! 
cigar!” when his eye was attracted by a man at 
the next table who was reading a copy of the 
Lbndon Times-, which he had spread out very 
ostentatiously. After a brief survey the Senator 
walked over to his table and, with a beaming 
smile, said — 

“Good-day, Sir.” 

The other man looked up and returned a very 
friendly smile. 

“And how do you do. Sir?” 

“Very well, I thank you,” said the other, with 
a strong Italian accent. 

“Du you keep your health ?” 

“Thank you, yes,” said the other, evidently 
quite pleased at the advances of the Senator. 

“Nothing gives me so much pleasure,” said the 
Senator, “as to come across an Italian who un¬ 
derstands English. You, Sir, are -a Roman, I 
presume.” 

“ Sir, I am.” 

The man to whom the Senator spoke was not 
one who would have attracted any notice from 
him if it had not been for bis knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish. He was a narrow-headed, mean-looking 
man, with very seedy clothes, and a servile but 
cunning expression. 

“How do you like Rome?” he asked of the 
Senator. 

The Senator at once poured forth all that had 
been in his mind since his arrival. He gave his 
opinion about the site, the architecture, the 
drains, the municipal government, the beggars, 
and the commerce of the place; then the soldiers, 
the nobles, the priests, monks, and Huns. 

Then he criticised the Government, its form, 
its mode of administration, enlarged upon its 


tyranny, condemned vehemently its police system, 
and indeed its whole administration of every 
thing, civil, polirical, and ecclesiastical. 

Waxing warmer with the sound of his own elo¬ 
quence, he found himself suddenly but naturally 
reminded of a country where all this is reversed. 
So he went on to speak about Freedom, Repub¬ 
licanism, the Rights of Mau, and the Ballot-Box. 
Unable to talk with sufficient fluency while in a 
sitting posture he rose to his feet, and as he 
looked around, seeing that all present were 
staring at him, he made up his mind to improve 
the occasion. So he harangued the crowd gen¬ 
erally, not because he thought any of them could 
understand him, but it was so long since he had 
made a speech that the present opportunity was 
irresistible. Besides, as he afterward remarked, 
he felt that it was a crisis, and who could tell but 
that a word spoken in season might produce some 
beneficial effects. 

He shook hands very warmly with his new 
friend after it all was over, and on leaving him 
made him promise to come and see him at his 
lodgings, where he would show him statistics, etc. 
The Senator then returned. 

That evening he received a visit. The Senator 
heard a rnp at his door and called Oiut “ Come in.” 
Two men entered—ill-looking, or rather malig¬ 
nant-looking, clothed in black. 

Dick was in his room, Buttons out, Piggs and 
the Doctor had not returned from the cat A The 
Senator insisted on shaking hands with both his 
visitors. One of these men spoke English. 

“ His Excellency,” said he, pointing to the 
other, “wishes to speak to you on official busi¬ 
ness.” 

“ Happy to hear it,” said the Senator. 

“ His Excellency'is^ the Chief of the Police, and 
I am the Interpreter.” 

Whereupon the Senator shook hands with both 
of them again. 

“Proud to make your acquaintance,” said he. 
“I am personally acquainted with the Chief of 
the Boston police, and also the Chief of the New 
York police, and my opinion is that they can stand 
more liquor than any men I ever met wiih. Will 
you liquor?” 

The interpreter did not understand. The Sen¬ 
ator made an expressive sign. The Interpreter 
mentioned the request to the Chief, who shook 
his head coldly. 

“This is formal,” said the Interpreter— “ not 
social.” 

The Senator’s face flushed. He frowned. 

“ Give him my compliments then, and tell him 
the next time he refuses a gentleman’s oli'er he 
had better do it like a gentleman. For my part, 
if I cb ose to be uncivil, 1 might say that I consider 
your Roman police very small potatoes.” 

The Interpreter translated this literally, and 
though the final expression was not very intelli¬ 
gible, yet it seemed to imply contempt. 

So the Chief of Police made his communication 
as sternly as possible. Grave reports had been 
made about his American Excellency. • The Sen¬ 
ator looked surprised. 

“ What about ?” 

That he was haranguing the people, going 
about secretly, plotting, and trying to instill rev¬ 
olutionary sentiments into the public mind. 

“Pooh!” said the Senator. 

The Chief of Police bade him be careful. He 
would not be permitted to stir* up an excitable 
populace.. This was to give him warning. 
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“ Foot 1” said the Senator again. 

. And if he neglected this warning it would be 
the worse for him. And the Chief of Police looked 
unutternble things. The Senator gazed at him 
sternly and somewhat contemptuously for a few 
juinutes- 

You’re no great shakes anyhow,” said he. 

Signore t” said the Interpreter. 

“Doesn’t it strike you that you are talking 
infernal nonsense?” asked the Senator in a 
slightly argumentative tone of voice, throwing 
one leg over another, tilting back his chair, and 
folding his arms. 

“Your language is disrespectful,” was the in¬ 
dignant reply. 

“Yours strikes me as something of the same 
kind, too; but more — it is absurd.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ Y’ou say I stir up the people.” 

“ Yes. Do you deny it-f’* 

“Pooh! How can a man stir up the people 
when he can’t spenk a word of their language?” 

The Chief of I^olice did. not reply for a mo¬ 
ment. 

“ I rather think I’ve got you there,” said the 
Senator, dryly. “Hey? old Hoss?” 

(“Old Hoss” was an ephithet which he used 
when he was in a good humor.) He felt that he 
had the best of it here, and his anger was gone. 
He therefore tilted his chair back further, and 
placed his feet upon the back of a chair that was 
in front of him. 

“There are Italians in Rome who speak Eng¬ 
lish,” was at length the rejoin<ler. 

“I wish I could find some, then,” said the Sen¬ 
ator, “ It’s worse than looking for a needle in a 
hay-stack, they’re so precious few.” 

“You have met one.” 

“And I can’t say I feel over-proud of the ac¬ 
quaintance,” said the Senator, in his former dry 
tone, looking hard at the Interpreter. 

“ At the Caf^ Cenhcci, 1 mean.” 

“ The what ? Where’s that ?” 

“ Where you were this morning.” 

“Oh bo! that’s it—-ah? And was my friend 
there one of your friends too ?” asked the Sen¬ 
ator, as light burst in upon him. 

“ He was sufficiently patriotic to give warn- 

■“ Oh— patriotic? — he was, was he?” said-the 
Senator, slowly, while his eyes showed a danger¬ 
ous light. 

“Yes — patriotic, He has watched you for 

some time,” 

“Watched ttz-s/” and the Senator frowned 
wrathfully. 

“ Y’es, all over Rome, wherever you went.” 

“ Watched me.' dogged me! tracked me/ Aba?” 

“So you are known.” • 

“ Then the man is a spy. 

“ He is a patriot,” 

“ Why, the mean oonoeru sat next me, attracted 
my attention by reading English, and encouraged 
me to speak as I did, AVhy don’t you arrest 
Mm?” 

“ He did it to test you,” 

“ To test me! How would he like me to test 
him ?” 

“ The Government looks on your offence with 
lenient eyes.” 

“Ah!” 

“And content themselves this time with^iving 
you warning,” 


“Very much obliged; but tell your Govern¬ 
ment not to be alarmed. I won’t hurt them.” 

Upon this the. two visitors took their leave. 
The Senator informed his two friends about the 
visit, and thought very lightly about it; but the 
recollection of one thing rankled in lus mind. 

That spy ! The fellow had humbugged him. 
He had dogged him, tracked him, perhaps for 
weeks, had drawn him into conversation, asked 
leading questions, and then given information. 
If there was any thing on earth that the Senator 
loathed it was this. 

But how could such a man be punished ! That 
was the thought. Punishment could only come 
from one. The law could do nothing. But there 
was one who could do something, and that one 
was himself. Lynch law I 

“ My fayther was from Bostiuf?, 

My uncle was Judge Lynch, 

So dai*ii yonr fire and roasting, 

You can not make mo flinch.” 

The Senator hummed the above elegant words 
all that evening. 

He thought he could find the man yet. He 
was sure he would know him. He would devote 
himself to this on the next day. The next day 
he went about the city, and at length in the after¬ 
noon he came to Pincian Hill. There wa.s a great 
crowd there as usual. The Senator placed him¬ 
self in a favorable position, in which he could 
only be seen from one point, and then watched 
with the eye of a hawk. 

He watched for about an hour. At the end of 
that time he saw a face. It belonged to a man 
who had been leaning against a post wdth his 
back turned toward the Senator all this time. It 
was the face f The fellow happened to turn it far 
enough round to let the Senator see him. lie 
was evidently watching him yet. The Senator 
walked rapidly toward him. The man saw him 
and beg.an to move as rapidly away. The Sen¬ 
ator increased his pace. So did the man. The 
Senator walked still faster. So did the man. The 
Senator took long strides. The man took short, 
quick ones. It is said that the fastest pedestrians 
are those who take short, qtuck steps. The Sen¬ 
ator did not gain on the other. 

By this time a vast number of idlers had been 
attracted by the sight of theso two men walking 
as if for a wager. At last the Senator began to 
run. So did the man! 

The whole thing was plain. One man was 
chasing the other. At once all the idlers of the 
I’incian Hill stopped all their avocations and 
turned to look. The road winds down the Pin¬ 
cian. Hill to the Piazza del Popolo, and those on 
the upper part can look down and sec the whole 
extent. IVhat a place for a race! The quick¬ 
eyed Romans saw it all. 

“A spy ! yes, a Government spy!” 

“ Chased by an eccentric Englishman !” 

A loud shout burst from the Roman crowd. 
But a number of English and Americans thought 
differently. They saw a little man chased by a 
big one. Some cried “ Shame !” Others, think¬ 
ing it a case of pocket-picking, cried “ Stop thief!” 
Others cried “ Go it, little fellow 1 Two to one on 
the small chap!” 

Every body on tbe Pincian Hill rushed to the 
edge of the winding road to look down, or to the 
paved walk that overlooks the Piazza. Carriages 
stopped and the occupants looked down, French 
soldiers, dragoons, guards, officers •— all staring* 
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And away went tlie Senator. And away ran 
the terrified, spy. Down the long way, and at 
length they came to the Piazza del Popolo. A 
loud shout came from all the people. Above and 
on all sides they watched the race. The spy 
darted down the Corso. The Senator after him. 

The Homans in the street applauded vocifer¬ 
ously. Hundreds of people stopped, and then 
turned and ran after the Senator. All the win¬ 
dows were crowded with heads. All the balconies 
were filled with people. 

Down along the Corso. Past the column of 
Antonine. Into a street on the left. The Senator 
was gaining I At last they came to a square. A 
great fountain of vast waters bursts forth there. 
The spy ran to the other side of the square, and 
just as he was darting into an alley the Senator’s 
hand clutched his coat-tails! 

The Senator took the spy in that way by which 
one is enabled to make any other do what is 
called ‘‘Walking Spanish,” and propelled him 
rapidly toward the reservoir of the fountain. 

The Senator raiSi^dit^e spy from the ground and 
pitched him into the pool. 

The air was rent with acclamations and cries of 
delight. 

As the spy emerged, half drowned, the crowd 
came forward and would have prolonged the de¬ 
lightful sensation. 

Not often did they have a spy in their hands. 

** LOUISA MAY ALCOTT, 

The daughter of Amos Bronson Aloott, is de¬ 
scended on her motlier’s side from the Mays, 
Sewalls, and Quinoys, of Boston. She w^as care¬ 
fully educated by her father, and her Little 
Women is said to give a natural picture of the 
family life in which she was reared. A friend 
states that she is, “by birth and training, a 
Protestant of Protestants, an enthusiast for free¬ 
dom, nature, and the ideal life. Her humor, 
her tastes, her aspirations, her piety, are all 
American, as well as her style and opinions, 
which her books sufficiently exhibit. She is of 
stately presence, ■with a fine head, large blue 
eyes, brown hair, a cheerful and earnest man¬ 
ner, and a lively wit. She is nearer forty than 
thirty, tall and strong, a vigorous walker, and 
fond of out-door life; never a student, though a 
great reader; domestic in her habits, but with 
a talent for the stage, •which she has often in¬ 
dulged in at private theatres.”* 

Miss Alcott composed fairy stories in her 
teens, and published a little volume called 
Flower Fables^ about 185T, dedicating it to Miss 
Emerson, the daughter of her father’s friend. 
She continued to write many tales for journals 
in Boston, several sets of which have since been 
collected into volumes, though against her ex¬ 
press wishes: Morning Glories^ and Other 
Stories, 1867; Three Proverb Stories, 1868. 

During the winter of 1862-3, Miss Alcott was 
one of the army of volunteer nurses who served 
in the government hospitals, and her experiences 
at Washington were embodied in a series of 
womanly letters to her mother and sisters. At 
this time she was prostrated by a fever which 
enervated her health for years; yet during her 
convalescence she revised these articles, and 
printed them in the Boston Commonwealth in 


the summer of 1863. Shortly after, they were 
issued in a volume, entitled Hospital Slcetches 
and Camp and Fio^eside Stories. Her first novel. 
Moods, which embodied, though somewhat in¬ 
completely, her idea of love and marriage, ap¬ 
peared in 1865. She visited Europe during the 
following year, sojourning chiefly in England, 



Switzerland, and Italy. After her return in 
1867, she wrote many stories, and began her 
fascinating depictions of child and home life 
in Little Women. Before the first volume was 
completed, her tasks proved greater than her 
strength, and she was compelled to recruit her 
health by a second tour on the Continent. The 
natural pictures of child-life in Little Women^ 
or Meg, Joe, Beth, and Amy, made it an instant 
favorite. It has been followed by a delightful 
series of hopeful and unaffected companion vol¬ 
umes: An Old-Fashioned Girl, 1870; Little 
Men: Life at Plumfield with Joe's Boys, 1871; 
and Awit Jo^s Scrap-Bag, a seines of Tories, 
1872. Shawl Straps, ■which sketches some trav¬ 
elling experiences, appeared in 1872; and WorTc; 
or, Christie's Experiment, an illustration of the 
difficulties besetting a penniless woman who 
seeks to earn an honest livelihood with her 
hands, in 1873. 

BEING NEIGHBORLY — PROM LITTLE VOMEN. 

“ What in the world are you going to do now, 
Jo?” asked Meg, one snowy-afternoon, as her 
sister came clumping through the hall, in rubber 
boots, old sack and hood, with a broom in one 
hand and a shovel in the other. 

“Going out for exercise,” answered Jo, with a 
mischievous twinkle in her eyes. 

“I should think two long walks, this morning, 
would have been enough. It’s cold and dull out, 
and I advise you to stay, warm and dry, by the 
fire, as I do,” said Meg, with a shiver. 

“Never take advice; can’t keep still all day, 
and not being a pussy-cat, I don’t like to doze by 
the fire. I like adventures, and I’m going to find 
some.” 

Meg went back to toast her feet, and read 


♦ Hearth and Home, art,, The Author of Little 'Women, 1873i 

242 
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«lTanlioe/* and Jo began to dig paths with 
great energy. The snow was light; and with her 
broom she soon swept a path all round the garden, 
for Beth to walk in when the sun came out, and 
the invalid dolls needed air. Now the garden 
separated the Marches house from that of Mr. 
Laurence; both stood in a suburb of the city, 
which was still country-like, with groves and 
lawns, large gardens, and quiet streets. A low 
hedge parted the two estates. On one side was an 
old brown house, looking rather hare and shabby, 
robbed of the vines that in summer covered its 
walls, and the flowers which then surrounded it. 
On the other side was a stately stone mansion, 
plainly betokening every sort of comfort and 
luxury, from the big coach-house and well-kept 
grounds to the conservatory, and the glimpses of 
lovely things one caught between the rich cur¬ 
tains. Yet it seemed a lonely, lifeless sort of 
house; for no children frolicked on the lawn, no 
motherly face ever smiled at the windows, and 
few people went in and out, except the old gentle¬ 
man and his grandson. 

To Jo’s lively fancy this fine house seemed a 
kind of enchanted palace, full of splendors and 
delights, which no one enjoyed. She had long 
wanted to behold these hidden glories, and to 
know the “Laurence hoy,’* who looked as if he 
would like to be known, if he only knew how to 
begin. Since the party she had been more eager 
than ever, and had planned many ways of making 
friends with him ; but he had not been lately seen, 
and Jo began to think he bad gone away, when 
she one day spied a brown face at an upper win¬ 
dow, looking wistfully down into their garden, 
where Beth and Amy were snow-balling one 
another. 

“ That boy is suffering for society and fun,” she 
said to herself. “ His grandpa don’t know what’s 
good for him, and keeps him shut up all alone. He 
needs a lot of jolly boys to play with, or somebody 
young and lively. I’ve a great mind to go over 
and tell the old gentleman so.” 

The idea amused Jo, who liked to do daring 
things, and was always scandalizing Meg by her 
queer performances. The plan of “ going over” 
was not forgotten ; and, when the snowy afternoon 
came, Jo resolved to try what could be done. She 
saw Mr. Laurence drive off, and then sallied out 
to dig her way down to the hedge, where she 
paused, and took a survey. All quiet; curtains 
down at the lower windows; servants out of sight, 
and nothing human visible but a curly black head 
leaning on a thin hand, at the upper window. 

“There he is,” thought Jo; “poor boy! all 
alone, and sick, this dismal day! It’s a shame! 
I’ll toss up a snow-ball, and make him look out, 
and then say a kind word to him.” 

Up went a handful of soft snow, and the head 
turned at once, showing a face which lost its list¬ 
less look in a minute, as the big eyes brightened, 
and the mouth began to smile. Jo nodded, and 
laughed, and flourished her broom, as she called 
out,— 

/ “How do you do? Are you sick?” 

Laurie opened the window and croaked out as 
hoarsely as a raven, — 

“ Better, thank you. I’ve had a horrid cold, and 
been shut up a week.” 

“I’m sorry. What do you amuse yourself 
with ? ” 

“Nothing; it’s as dull as tombs up here.” 

“Don’t you read? ” 

“Not much; they won’t let me.” 

“ Can’t somebody^read .to you ? ” 


“Grandpa does, sometimes; but my books don’t 
interest him, and 1 hate to ask Brooke all the 
time.” 

“Have some one come and see you, then.” 

“There isn’t anyone I’d like to see. Boys 
make such a row, and my head is w^eak.” 

“Isn’t there some nice girl who’d read and 
amuse you? Girls are quiet, and like to play 
nurse.” 

“Don’t know any.” 

“You know me,” began Jo, then laughed, and 
stopped. 

“ So I do! Will you come, please ? ” cried 
Laurie. 

“I’m not quiet and nice; but I’ll come, if 
mother will let me. I’ll go ask her. Shut that 
window, like a good boy, and wait till I come.” 

With that, Jo shouldered her broom and marched 
inh) the house, wondering what they would all say 
to her. Laurie was in a little flutter of excitement 
at the idea of having company, and flew about to 
get ready; for, as Mrs. March said, he was a 
“ little gentleman,” and did honor to the coming 
guest by brushing his curly pate, putting on a 
fresh collar, and trying to tidy up the room, which, 
in spite of half a dozen servants, was anything 
but neat. Presently, there came a loud ring, 
then a decided voice, asking for “ Mr. Laurie,” 
and a surprised-looking servant came runniflg up 
to announce a young lady, 

“All right, show her up; it’s Miss Jo,” said 
Laurie, going to the door of his liitle parlor to 
meet Jo, who appeared, looking rosy and kind, 
and quire at her ease, with a covered dish in one 
hand, and Beth’s three kittens in the other. 

“ Here I am, bag and baggage,” she said, 
briskly. “ Mother sent her love, and was glad 
if I could do anything for you. Meg wanted me 
to bring some of her blanc-marige ; she makes it 
very nice, and Beth thought her cats would bo 
comforting. I knew you'd shout at them, but I 
could n’t refuse, she was so anxious to do some¬ 
thing.” 

It so happened that Beth’s funny loan was just 
the thing; for, in laughing over the kits, Laurie 
forgot his bashfulness, and grew sociable at onco. 

“That looks too pretty to eat,” he said, smiling 
with pleasure, as Jo uncovered the dish, and 
showed the blanc-mange, surrounded by a gar¬ 
land of green leaves, and the scarlet flowers of 
Amy’s pet geranium. 

“It isn’t anything, only they all felt kindly, 
and wanted to show it. Tell the girl to put it away 
for your tea; it’s so simple, you can eat it; and, 
being soft, it will slip down without hurting your 
sore throat. What a cosy room tliis is.” 

“ It might be, if it was kept nice; but the maids 
are lazy, and I don’t know how to make them 
mind. It worries me, though.” 

“I’ll right it up in twoipinutcs; for it only 
needs to liave the hearth brushed, so,—and the 
things stood straight on the mantel-pieoe, so,— 
and the books put here, and the bottles there, and 
your sofa turned from the light, and the pillows 
plumped up a bit. Now, then, you’re fixed.” 

And so he was; for, as she laughed and talked, 
Jo had whisked things into place, and given quite 
a different air to the room. Laurie watched her 
in respectful silence, and, when she beckoned him 
to his sofa, he sat down with a sigh of satisfaction, 
saying gratefully, — 

“ How kind you are! Yes, that’s what it wanted- 
Now please take the big chair, and let me do some¬ 
thing to amuse my company.” 

“No; I came to amuse you. Shall I read 
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aloud?’’and Jo looked affectionately toward some 
inviting books near by. 

“Thank you; I've read all those, and if you 
don’t mind, I'd rather talk,” answered Laurie. 

“Not a bit; I ’ll talk all day if you ’ll only set 
me going. Beth says I never know when to stop.” 

“Is Beth the rosy one, who stays at home a 
good deal, and sometimes goes out with a little 
basket?” asked Laurie, wdth interest. 

“Yes, that’s Beth; she’s my girl, and a regular 
good one she is, too.” 

“The pretty one is Meg, and the curly-haired 
one is Amy, 1 believe ? ” 

“How did you find that out?” 

Laurie colored up, but answered, frankly, 
**\Yhy, you see, I often hear you calling to one 
another, and when I’m alone up here, I can’t 
help looking over at your house, you always seem 
to be having such good times. I beg your pardon 
for being so rude, but sometimes you forget to put 
down the curtain at the wdndow where the flow’ers 
are; and, when the lamps are lighted, it’s like 
looking at a picture to see the fire, and you all 
round the table with your mother; her face is 
right opposite, and it looks so sweet behind the 
i?owers, I can’t help watching it. I haven’t got 
any mother, you know;’’and Laurie poked the 
fire to hide a little twitching of the lips that he 
could not control. 

The solitary, hungry look in his eyes went 
straight to Jo’s warm heart. She had been so 
simply taught that there was no nonsense in her 
head, and at fifteen she was as innocent and frank 
as any child. Laurie was sick and lonely ; and, 
feeling how rich she was in home-love and happi¬ 
ness, she gladly tried to share it with him. Her 
brown face was very friendly, and her sharp 
voice unusually gentle, as she said, — 

“We ’ll never draw that curtain any more, and 
I give you leave to look as much as you like. I 
just wish, though, instead of peeping, you’d come 
over and see us. Mother is so splendid, she’d do 
you heaps of good, and Beth would sing to you if 
/begged her to, and Amy would dance; Meg and 
I would make you laugh over our funny stage 
properties, and we’d have jolly times. Wouldn’t 
your grandpa let you ? ” 

“I think he would, if your mother asked him. 
He’s very kind, though he don’t look it; and he 
lets me do what I like, pretty much, only he’s afraid 
I might be a bother to strangers,” began Laurie, 
brightening more and more. 

“We ain’t strangers, we are neighbors, and you 
needn’t think you’d be a bother. We want to 
know you, and 1 ’ve been trying to do it this ever 
so long. We haven’t been here a great while, you 
know, but we have got acquainted with all our 
neighbors but you.” 

“You sec grandpa lives among his books, and 
don’t mind much what happens outside. Mr. 
Brooke, my tutor, don't stay here, you know, and 
I have no one to go round with me, so 1 just stop 
at home and get on as I can.” 

“That’s bad ; you ought to make a dive, and go 
visiting everywhere you are asked; then you’ll 
have lots of friends, and pleasant places to go to. 
Never mind being bashful, it won’t last long if 
you keep going.” 

Laurie turned red again, but wasn’t offended at 
being accused of bashfulness; for there was so 
much good-will in Jo, it was impossible not to 
take her blunt speeches as kindly as they were 
meant. 

“Bo you like your school?’' asked the hoy. 


changing the subject, after a little pause, during 
which he stared at the fire, and Jo looked about 
her well pleased. 

“Don’t go to school; I’m a business man — 
girl, I mean. I go to wait on niy aunt, and a dear, 
cross old soul she is, too,” answered Jo. 

Laurie opened his mouth to ask another ques¬ 
tion ; but remembering just in time that it wasn’t 
manners to make too many inquiries into people’s 
affairs, be shut it again, and looked uncomforta¬ 
ble. Jo liked his good breeding, and didn’t mind 
having a laugh at Aunt March, so she gave him a 
lively description of a fidgety old lady, her fat 
poodle, the parrot that talked Spanish, and the 
library where she revelled. Laurie enjoyed that 
immensely; and when she told about the prim 
old gentleman who came once to woo Aunt March, 
and, id the middle of a fine speech, how Poll had 
tweaked bis wig off to his great dismay, the boy 
lay b:\ck and laughed till the tears ran down his 
cheeks, and a maid popped her head in to see 
what was the matter. 

“OhI that does me lots'of good; tell on, 
please,” he said, taking his face out of the sofa- 
cushion, red and shining with merriment. 

Much elated with her success, Jo did “ tell on,” 
all about their plays and plans, their hopes and 
fears for father, and the most interesting events 
of the little world in which the sisters lived. Then 
they got to talking about books ; and to Jo’s de¬ 
light she found that Laurie loved them as well as 
she did, and had read even more than herself. 

“ If you like them so much, come down and see 
ours. Grandpa is out, so you need n’t be afraid,” 
said Laurie, getting up. 

“I’m not afraid of anything,” returned Jo, 
with a toss of the head. 

“I don’t believe you are ! ” exclaimed the boy, 
looking at her with much admiration, though he 
privately thought she would have good reason to 
be a trifle afraid of the old gentleman, if she met 
him in some of his moods. 

The atmosphere of the whole house being sum¬ 
mer-like, Laurie led the way from room to room, 
letting Jo stop to examino whatever struck her 
fancy; and so at last they came to the library, 
where.she clapped her hands, and pranced, as 
she always did when especially delighted. It was 
lined with books, and there were pictures and 
statues, and distracting little cabinets full of 
coins and curiosities, and Sleepy-Hollow chairs, 
and queer tables, and bronzes; and, best of all, a 
great, open fireplace, with quaint tiles all round it, 

“ Wha.t richness! ” sighed Jo, sinking into the 
depths of a velvet chair, and gazing about her 
with an air of intense satisfaction. “Theodore 
Iiaurence, you ought to be the happiest boy in 
the world,” she added, impressively. 

“A fellow can’t live on books,” said Laurie, 
shaking his head, as he perched on a , table op¬ 
posite. 

Before he could say more, a bell rung, and Jo 
flew up, exclaiming with alarm, “ Mercy me I it’s 
your grandpa 1 ” 

“Well, what if it is? You are not afraid of 
anything, you know,” returned the boy, looking 
wicked. 

“ I think I am a little bit afraid of him, but I 
don’t know why 1 should be. Marmee said I 
might come, and I don’t think you’re any the 
worse for it,” said Jo, composing herself, though 
she kept her eyes on the door. 

“I’m a great deal better for it, and ever so 
much obliged, I’m only afraid you are very tired 
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talking to me; it was pleasant, I couldn’t bear 
to stop,” said laufie, gratefully. 

“Tke doctor to see you, sir,” and tlie maid 
beckoned as she spoke. 

“Would you mind if I left you fora minute? 
I suppose I must see him,” said Laurie, 

“Don’t mind me. I’m. as happy as a cricket 
here,” answered Jo. 

Laurie went away, and his guest amused her¬ 
self in her own way. She was standing before a 
fine portrait of the old gentleman, when the door 
opened again, and, without turning, she said de¬ 
cidedly, “ I’m sure now that I should n’t be afraid 
of him, for he’s got kind eyes, though his mouth 
is grim, and he looks as if he had a tremendous 
will of his own. He isn’t as handsome as my 
grandfather, but I like him.” 

Thank you, ma’am,” said a gruff voice behind 
her; and there, to her great dismay, tetood old 
Mr. Laurence. 

Poor Jo blushed till she couldn’t blush any 
redder, and her heart began to beat uncomforta¬ 
bly fast as she thought what she had said. For a 
minute a wild desire to run away possessed her; 
but that was cowardly, and the girls would laugh 
at her ; so she resolved to stay, and get out of the 
scrape as she could. A second look showed 
her that the living eyes, under the bushy gray 
eyebrows, were kinder even than the painted 
ones; and there was a sly twinkle in them, which 
lessened her fear a good deal. The gruff voice 
was gruffer than ever, as the old gentleman said 
abruptly, after that dreadful pause, “ So, you ’re 
not afraid of me, hey ? ” 

“ much, sir.” 

“And you don’t think me as handsome as your 
grandfather ? ” 

“ Kot quite, sir.” 

“ And 1 ’ve got a tremendous will, have I ? 

“I only said I thought so.” 

“But you like me, in spite of it?” 

“Yes, T do, sir.” 

That answer pleased the old gentleman; he 
gave a short laugh, shook hands with her, and 
putting his finger under her chin, turned up her 
face, examined it gravely, and let it go, saying, 
with a nod, “You’ve got your grandfather’s 
spirit, if you haven’t his face. He was a fine man, 
my dear; but, what is better, he was a brave and 
an honest one, and I was proud to be his friend.” 

“Thank you, sir; ” and Jo was quite comforta¬ 
ble after that, for it suited her exactly. 

“What have you been doing to this boy of mine, 
hey ? ” was the next question, sharply put. 

“Only trying to be neighborly, sir;” and Jo 
told how her visit came about. 

“You think he needs cheering up a bit, do 
you?” 

“Yes, sir; he seems a little lonely, and young 
folks would do him good, perhaps. We are only 
girls, but we should be glad to help if we could, 
for we don’t forget the splendid Christmas present 
you sent us,” said Jo, eagerly. 

“Tut, tut, tut I that was the boy’s affair. How 
is the poor woman ? ” 

“ Doing nicely, sir;” and off went Jo, talking 
very fast, as she told all about the Hummels, in 
whom her mother had interested richer friends 
than they were. 

“Just her father’s way of doing good. I shall 
come and see your mother some fine day. Tell 
her so. There’s the tea-be1l; we have it early, 
on the boy’s account. Come down, and go on 
being neighborly.” 


“ If you’d like to have me, sir.” 

“Shouldn’t ask you, if I didn’t;” and Mr. 
Laurence offered her his arm with old-fashioned 
courtesy. 

“What would Meg say to this ? ” thought Jo, as 
she was marched away, while her eyes danced 
with fun as she imagined herself telling the story 
at home. 

“ Hey! why what the dickens has come to the 
fellow?” said the old gentleman, as Laurie came 
running down stairs, and brought up with a start 
of surprise at'the astonishing sight of Jo arm in 
arm with his redoubtable grandfather. 

“ I didn’t know you’d come, sir,” he began, as 
Jo gave him a triumphant little glance. 

“ That’s evident, by the way you racket down 
stairs Come to your tea, sir, and behave like a 
gentleman; ” and having pulled the boy’s hair by 
way of a caress, Mr. Laurence walked on, while 
Laurie went through a series of comic evolutions 
behind their backs, which nearly produced an ex¬ 
plosion of laughter from Jo. 

The old gentleman did not say much as he 
drank his four cups of tea, but he watched the 
young people, who soon chatted away like old 
friends, and the change in his grandson did not 
escape him. There was color, light and life in 
the boy’s face now,* vivacity in his manner, and 
genuine merriment in his laugh. 

“ She’s right; the lad is lonely. I ’ll see what 
these little girls can do for him,” thought Mr. 
Laurence, as he looked and listened.. He liked 
Jo, for her odd, blunt ways suited him; and she 
seemed to understand the boy almost as well as 
if she had been one herself. 

A HOSPITAL SKETCH. 

♦ . . My Ganymede departed, and while I 
quieted poor Shaw, I thought of John. Ho came 
in a day or two after the others; and, one even¬ 
ing, when I entered my “pathetic room,” I found 
a lately emptied bed occupied by a large, fair man, 
with a fine face, and the serenest eyes 1 ever met. 
One of the earlier comers had often spoken of a 
friend, w'ho bad remained behind, that those 
apparently worse wounded than himself might 
reach a shelter first. It seemed a David and 
Jonathan sort of fiucndship. The man fretted for 
his mate, and was never tired of praising John — 
his courage, sobriety, self-denial, and nnfailing 
kindliness of heart; always winding up with: 
“He’s an oqt an’ out fine feller, ma’am; you see 
if he aint.” 

I had some curiosity to behold this piece of 
excellence, and when he came, watched him for a 
night or two, before I made friends with him; 
for, to tell the truth, I was a little afraid of the 
stately looking man, whose bed had to be length¬ 
ened to accommodate his commanding stature; 
who seldom spoke, uttered no complaint, asked 
no sympathy, but tranquilly observed what went 
on about him; and, as he lay high upon his pillows, 
no picture of dying statesman or w’arrior was ever 
fuller of real dignity than this Virginia black¬ 
smith. A most attractive face he had, framed in 
brown hair and beard, comely featured and full 
of vigor, as yet unsubdued by pain; thoughtful 
and often beautifully mild while watching the 
afidictions of others, as if entirely forgetful of his 
own. His mouth was grave and firm, with plenty 
of will and courage in its lines, but a smile could 
make it as sweet as any woman’s; and his eyes 
were child’s eyes, looking one fail ly in the face, 
with a clear, straightforward glance, which prom- 
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ised well for such as placed their faith in him. 
He seemed to cling to life, as if it were rich in 
duties and delights, and he Lad learned the secret 
of content. The only time I saw his composure 
disturbed, was when my surgeon brought another 
to examine John, who scrutinized their faces with 
an anxious look, asking of the elder: “Do you 
think I shall pull through, sir ? “I hope so, my 
man.” And, as the two passed on, John’s eye 
still followed them, with an intentness which would 
have won a truer answer from them, had they seen 
it. A momentary shadow flitted over his face; 
then came the usual serenity, as if, in that brief 
eclipse, he had acknowledged the existence of 
some hard possibility, and asking nothing yet 
hoping all things, left the issue in God’s hands, 
with that submission which is true piety. 

The next night, as I went my rounds with Dr. 
P., I happened to ask which man in the room 
probably suffered most; and, to my great surprise, 
he glanced at John: 

“ Every breath he draws is like a stab ; for the 
ball pierced the left lung, broke a rib, and did no 
end of damage here and there; so the poor lad 
can find neither forgetfulness nor ease, because 
he must lie on his wounded back or suffocate. It 
will be a hard struggle, and a long one, for he 
possesses great vitality; hut even his temperate 
life can’t save him ; I wish it could.” 

“You don’t mean he must die, Doctor?” 

“ Bless you, there’s not the slightest hope for 
him; and you’d better tell him so before long; 
women have a way of doing such things comfort¬ 
ably, so I leave it to you. He won’t last more 
than a day or two, at furthest.” 

I could have sat down on the spot and cried 
heartily, if I had not learned the wisdom of bot¬ 
tling up one’s tears for leisure moments. Such an 
end seemed very hard for such a man, when half 
a dozen worn out, worthless bodies round him, 
were gathering up the remnants of wasted lives, 
to linger on, for years perhaps, hardens to others, 
daily reproaches to themselves. The army needed 
men like John, earnest, brave, and faithful; fight¬ 
ing for liberty and justice with both heart and 
hand, true soldiers of the Lord. I could not give 
him up so soon, or think with any patience of so 
excellent a nature robbed of its fulfilment, and 
blundered into eternity by the rashness or stu¬ 
pidity of those at whose hands so many lives may 
be required. It was an easy thing for Dr. P, to 
say: “ Tell him he must die,” but a cruelly hard 
thing to do, and by no means as “comfortable” 
as he politely suggested. I had not the heart to 
do it then, and privately indulged the hope that 
some change for the better might take place, in 
spite of gloomy prophecies; so rendering my task 
unnecessary. 

A few minutes later, as I came in again, with 
fresh rollers, I saw John sitting erect, with no 
one to support him, while the surgeon dressed 
his back. I had never hitherto seen it done; for, 
having simpler wounds to attend to, and knowing 
the fidelity of the attendant, I had left John to 
him, thinking it might be more agreeable and 
safe; for both strength and experience were 
needed in his case. I had forgotten that the 
strong man might long for the gentle tendance of 
a woman’s hands, the sympathetic magnetism of 
a woman’s presence, as well as the feebler souls 
about him. The Doctor’s words caused me to 
reproach myself with neglect, not of any real duty 
perhaps, but of those little cares and kindnesses 
that solace homesick spirits, and make the heavy 


hours pass easier. John looked lonely And for¬ 
saken just then, as he sat with* bent head, hands 
folded on his knee, and no outward sign of suffer¬ 
ing, till, looking nearer, 1 saw great tears roll 
down and drop upon the floor. It was a new sight 
there; for, though I had seen many suffer, some 
swore, some groaned, most endured silently, but 
none wept. Yet it did not seem weak, only very 
touching, and straightway t^^ar vanished, my 
heart opened wide and took him in, as, gathering 
the bent head in my arms, as freely as if he had 
been a little child, I said, “ Let me help you bear 
it, John.” 

Never, on any human countenance, have I seen 
so swift and beautiful a look of gratitude, surprise 
and comfort, as that which answered me more 
eloquently than the whispered — 

“ Thank you, ma’am, this is right good I this is 
what I wanted 1 ” 

“ Then why not ask for it before ? ” 

“ I didn’t like to be a trouble; you seemed so 
busy, and I could manage to get on alone.” 

“You shall not want it any more, John.” 

Nor did he; for now I understood the wistful 
look that sometimes followed me, as I went out, 
after a brief pause beside his bed, or merely a 
passing nod, while busied with those who seemed 
to need me more than he, because more urgent 
in their demands. Now I knew that to him as 
to so many, I was the poor substitute for mother, 
wife, or sister, and in his eyes no stranger, but a 
friend who hitherto had seemed neglectful; for, 
in his modesty, he had never guessed the truth. 
This was changed now; and, through the tedious 
operation of probing, bathing, and dressing his 
wounds, he leaned against me, holding my hand 
fast, and, if pain wrung further tears from him, 
no one saw them fall but me. When he was laid 
down again, I hovered about him, in a remorseful 
state of mind that would not let me rest, till I had 
bathed his face, brushed his bonny brown hair, 
set all things smooth about him, and laid a knot 
of heath and heliotrope on his clean pillow. While 
doing this, he watched me with the satisfied ex¬ 
pression I so liked to see; and when I offered the 
little nosegay, held it carefully in his great hand, 
smoothed a ruffled leaf or two, surveyed and smelt 
it with an air of genuine delight, and lay content¬ 
edly regarding the glimmer of the sunshine on the 
green. Although the manliest man among my 
forty, he said, “Yes, ma’am,” like a little boy^, 
received suggestions for.his comfort with the quick 
smile that brightened his whole face; and now 
and then, as I stood tidying the table by his bed, 
I felt him softly touch my gown, as if to assure 
himself that I was there. Anything more natural 
and frank I never saw, and found this brave John 
as bashful as brave, yet full of excellencies and 
fine aspirations, which, having no power to ex¬ 
press themselves in words, seemed to have bloomed 
into his character and made him what he was. 

After that night, an hour of each evening that 
remained to him was devoted to his ease or plea¬ 
sure. He could not talk much, for breath was 
precious, and he spoke in whispers; but from 
occasional conversations, I gleaned scraps of pri¬ 
vate history, which only added to the affection and 
respect I felt for him. Once he asked me to write 
a letter, and as I settled pen and paper, I said, with 
an irrepressible glimmer of feminine curiosity, 
“ Shall it be addressed to wife, or mother, John ? ” 

“Neither, ma’am; I’ve got no wife, and will 
write to mother myself when I get better. Did 
you think I was married because of this ? ” he 
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asked, tonclnng a plain ring he wore and often 
turned thoughtfully on his finger when he lay 
alone. 

■ ** Partly that, hut more from a settled sort of 
look you have; a look which young men seldom 
get until they marry.” 

“ Ididii^tknowthat; hut I ’rnnot so very young, 
ma’am, thirty in May, and have been what you 
might call settl^^ftis ten years. Mother’s a 
widow, I’m th#^tdest child she has, and it 
wouldn’t do for me to marry until Lizzy has a 
home of her own, and Jack’s learned his trade ; 
for we ’re not rich, and I must he father to the 
children and husband to the dear old w’oman, if I 
can.” 

“No doubt hut you are both, John; yet how 
came you to go to war, if you felt so ? Wasn’t 
enlisting as bad as marrying?” 

“No, ma’am, not as I see it, for one is helping 
my neighbor, the other pleasing myself. I went 
because I couldn’t help it. I didn’t want the glory 
or the pay ; I wanted the right thing done, and 
people kept saying the men who were in earnest 
ought to fight. I was in earnest, the Lord knows! 
hut I held off as long as I could, not knowing 
which was my duty. Mother saw the case, gave 
me her ring to keep me steady, and said ‘ Go ; ’ 
80 I went.” 

A short story and a simple one, hut the man 
and the mother were portrayed better than pages 
of fiine writing could have done it. 

“ Do you ever regret that you came, when you 
lie here suffering so much ? ” 

“ Never, ma’am ; I haven’t helped a great deal, 
hut I ’ve shown I was willing to give my life, and 
perhaps I’ve got to; hut I don’t blame anybody, 
and if it was to do over again, I’d do it. I’m a 
little sorry I wasn’t wopnded in front; it looks 
cowardly to be hit in the back, but I obeyed or¬ 
ders, and it don’t matter in the end, I know.” 

Poor John I It did not matter now, except that 
a shot in front might have spared the long agony 
in store for him. He seemed to read the thought 
that troubled me, as he spoke so hopefully when 
there was no hope, for he suddenly added ; 

“ This is my first battle; do they think it’s go¬ 
ing to be my last ? ” 

“ I’m afraid they do, John.” 

It was the hardest question I had ever been 
called upon to answer; doubly hard with those 
clear eyes fixed on mine, forcing a truthful answer 
by their own truth. He seemed a little startled at 
first, pondered over the fateful fact a moment, 
then shook his head, with a glance at the broad 
chest and muscular limbs stretched out before 
him : 

“ I’m not afraid, but it’s difficult to believe all 
at once. I’m so strong it don’t seem possible for 
such a little wound to kill me.” 

Merry Mercutio’s dying words glanced through 
my memory as he spoke : “ ’Tis not so deep as a 
well, nor so wide as a church door; but ’tis 
enough. ” And John would have said the same 
could he have seen the ominous black holes be¬ 
tween hia shoulders; he never had, but, seeing 
the ghastly sights about him, could not believe 
his own wound more fatal than these, for all the 
suffering it caused him. 

“ Shall I write to your mother, how? ” I asked, 
thinking that these sudden tidings might change 
all plans and purposes. But they did not; for the 
man received the order of the Divine Commander 
to march with the same unquestioning obedience 
with which the soldier had .received that of the 


human one: doubtless remembering that the first 
led him to life, and the last to death. 

“No, ma'am; to Jack just the same; he’ll 
break it to her best, and I ’ll add a line to her 
myself when you get done.” 

So I wrote the letter which he dictated, finding 
it better than any I had sent; for, though here 
and there a little ungrammatical or inelegant, 
each sentence came to me briefly worded, but 
most expressive ; full of excellent counsel to the 
boy, tenderly bequeathing “mother and Lizzie” 
to his care, and bidding him good bye in words 
the sadder for their simplicity. He added a few 
lines, with steady hand, and, as I sealed it, said, 
with a patient sort of sigh, “I hope the answer 
will come in time for me to see it then, turning 
away his face, laid the flowers against his lips, as 
if to hide some quiver of emotion at the thought 
of such a sudden sundering of all the dear home 
ties. 

These things had happened two days before ; 
now John was dying, and the letter had not come. 
I had been summoned to many death beds in my 
life, but to none that ifiade my heart ache as it 
did then, since my mother called me to watch the 
departure of a spirit akin to this in its gentleness 
and patient strength. As I went in, J ohn stretched 
out both his hands: 

“ I knew you’d come ! . I guess I’m moving 
on, ma’am.” 

He was; and so rapidlVthat, even while he 
spoke, over his face I saw t^j gray veil falling that 
no human hand can lift. I sat down by him, wiped 
the drops from his forehead, stirred the air about 
him with the slow wave of a fan, and waited to 
help him die. He stood in sore need of help — 
and I could do so little; for, as the doctor had 
foretold, the strong body rebelled against death, 
and fought every inch of the way, forcing him to 
draw each breath with a spasm, and clench his 
hands with an imploring look, as if ho asked, 
“How long must I eudure this, and be still?” 
Bor hours he suffered dumbly, without a moment’s 
respite, or a moment’s murmuring; his limbs grew 
cold, his face damp, his Ups white, and, again and 
again, he tore the covering off his breast, as if the 
lightest weight added to his agony; yet through 
it all, his eyes never lost their perfect serenity, 
and the man’s soul seemed to sit therein, un¬ 
daunted by the ills that vexed his flesh. 

One by one, the men woke, and round the room 
appeared a circle of pale faces and watchful eyes, 
full of awe and pity ; for, though a stranger, John 
was beloved by all. Each man there had won¬ 
dered at his patience, respected his piety, admired 
his fortitude, and now lamented his hard death ; 
for the influence of an upright nature had made 
itself deeply felt, even in one little week. Pres¬ 
ently, the Jonathan who so loved this comely 
David, came creeping from his bed for a last look 
and word. The kind soul was full of trouble, as 
the choke in his voice, the grasp of his hand, be¬ 
trayed; but there were no tears, and the farewell 
of the friends was the more touching for its 
brevity. 

“ Old boy, how are you? ” faltered the one. 

“ Most through, thank heaven I ” whispered the 
other. • 

“ Can I say or do anything for you anywheres ? ” 

“ Take my things home, and tell them that I 
did my best.” 

“I will! I will! ” 

“Good bye, Ned.” . 

“Good bye, John, good bye! ” 
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They kissed eacli other, tenderly as women, and 
80 parted, for poor Ned could not stay to see Lis 
comrade die. For a little while, there was no 
sound in the room, but the drip of water, from a 
stump or two, and John’s distressful gasps, as he 
slowly breathed his life away. I thought him 
nearly gone, and had just laid down the fan, be¬ 
lieving its help to be no longer needed, when sud¬ 
denly he rose up in his bed,, and cried out with a 
bitter cry that broke the silence, sharply startling 
every one with its agonized appeal: 

“For God’s sake, give me air! ” 

It was the only cry pain or death had wrung 
from him, the only boon he had asked; and none 
of us could grant it, for all the airs that blew 
were useless now. Dan flung up the window. 
The first red streak of dawn was warming the 
gray east, a herald of the coming sun; John saw 
it, and with the love of light which lingers in us 
to the end, seemed to read in it a sign of hops of 
help, for, over his whole face there broke that 
mysterious expression, brighter. than any smile, 
which often comes to eyes that look their last; He 
laid himself gently down ; and, stretching out his 
strong right arm, as if to grasp and bring the 
blessed air to his lips in a fuller flow, lapsed into 
a merciful unconsciousness, which assured us that 
for him suffering was forever past. He died then; 
for, though the heavy hreathvS still tore their way 
up for a little longer, they were but the waves of 
an ebbing tide that beat unfelt against the wreck, 
which an immortal voyager had deserted with a 
smile. He never spoke again, but to the end held 
my hand close, so close that when he was asleep 
at last, I could not draw it away. Dan helpeid 
me, warning me as he did so that it was unsafe 
for dead and living flesh to lie so long together ; 
but though my hand was strangely cold and stiflp, 
and four white marks remained across its back, 
even when warmth and color had returned else¬ 
where, I could not but be glad that, through its 
touch, the presence of human sympathy, perhaps, 
had lightened that hard hour. 

When they had made him ready for the grave, 
John lay in state for half an hour, a thing which 
seldom happened in that busy place ; but a uni¬ 
versal sentiment of reverence and affection seemed 
to fill the hearts of all who had known or heard 
of him; and when the rumor of his death went 
through the house, always astir, many came to 
see him, and I felt a tender sort of pride in my 
lost patient; for he looked a most heroic figure, 
lying there stately and still as the statue of some 
young knight asleep upon his tomb. The lovely 
expression which so often beautifies dead faces, 
soon replaced the marks of pain, and I longed 
for those who loved him best to see him when 
half an hour’s acquaintance with death had made 
them friends." As we stood looking at him, the 
ward master handed me a letter, saying it had been 
forgotten the night before. It was John’s letter, 
come just an hour too late to gladden the eyes 
that had longed and looked for it so eagerly I but 
he had it; for, after I had cut some brown locks 
for his mother, and taken off the ring to send her, 
telling how well the talisman had done its work, 
I kissed this good son for her sake, and laid the 
letter in his hand, still folded as when I drew my 
own away, feeling that its place was there, and 
making myself happy with the thought, that, even 
in his solitary grave in the “ Government Lot,” 
he would not be without some token of the love 
which makes life beautiful and outlives death. 
Then I left him, glad to have known so genuine a 


man, and carrying with me an enduring memory 
of the brave Virginia blacksmith, as he lay se¬ 
renely waiting for the dawn of that long day 
which knows no night. 

** DAVID BOSS LOCKE, 

Whose inimitable letters during the War as 
“Petroleum V. Nasby” were said by the late 
Chief-Justice Chase to have formed the fourth 
force in the reduction of the rebellion, was 
born at Vestal, Broome county, New York, 
September 20, 1833. He attended the public 
school in that neighborhood, and learned his 
trade as a printer in the office of the Cortland 
Democrat He tried his fortune in Ohio as jom- 
neyman printer, reporter, and writer, in prose 
and poetry, on numerous Western journals, till 
in 1852 he started the Plynaouth Adzertuer. 

Thereafter he was connected, as publisher and 
editor, with various papers: the Mansfield Her¬ 
ald; Bucyrus Journal; Findlay Jeffersonian^ 
and the Bellefontaine liepulylican. In 1865 he 
took editorial charge of the Toledo Blade^ with 
which he is still connected; and since 1867 he 
has been a popular lecturer. In 1873 he also 
became a member of the firm of Bates & Locke, 
as newspaper advertising agents in New York 
city. 

Mr. Locke began to write his “Nasby” let¬ 
ters at Findlay, Ohio, in 1860, and continued 
the series till after the close of the war. In a 
quaint, satirical style, reckless in spelling but 
remorseless in logic, he laughed to scorn the 
pretensions and fallacies of slavery and its po¬ 
litical sympathizers throughout the rebellion. 
His first volume appeared in 1863 : Husly: 
Divers Views^ Opinions^ and Frophecies of Yours 
Trooly^ Petroleum V. Hashy, Lait Paster in the 
Ghurch of the Noo Dispensashun. Three years 
later that worthy, now “Chaplainto his Ex¬ 
cellency the President, and P. M. at Confed- - 
crate X Eoads, Kentucky,” wrote Swingin 
Bound the CirTde; and in 1868. appeared Ek- 
Icoesfrom Kentucky, These three works were 
subsequently issued in a single volume. 

** EDMUND CLAEENCE STEDMAN, 

A VEESATiLE Writer and an imaginative poet, 
was born at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1833. 
His gi'andfather, Griffin Stedman, was a leading 
merchant of that city, and his father. Col. E. B. 
Stedman, was married to Elizabeth 0., sister of 
Hon. W. E. Dodge, of New York —a lady 
richly endowed with literary talent. Her poems 
and Florentine letters, over her present name of 
Elizabeth 0. Kinney, have a reputation.* She 
is a descendant of Kev. Aaron Cleveland — the 
colonial poet—and cousin of the poet-church¬ 
man, Arthur Cleveland Coxe. 

His father died before Edmund was two years 
old, and was buried at sea. His mother re¬ 
turned to her father’s home in New York, while 


* Ante, vol. ii. p. 663. 
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lier two sons were adopted their paternal 
grandfather, and placed for education at Nor¬ 
wich, Connecticut, with their grand-uncle, 
James Stedraan, a fine old scholar and Jurist of 
that romantic place. Here Edmund passed his 
boyhood, and was -fitted for Yale College — 
entering, in his sixteenth year, the class of 1853 
as its youngest member. His mother, mean¬ 



while, was married to Hon. W, B. Kinnej, 
editor of the Newark Adtiertiser, and had 
accompanied her husband on his mission to Sar¬ 
dinia. 

Young Stedman distingnished himself while 
at College in English Composition and Greek; 
bnt fell into ‘ irregulaiities and dissipation, 
which brought about his “ suspension ” in the 
course of his junior year. After a term of study 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, he decided not 
to rejoin his class, bub returned to Norwich, and 
at the age of nineteen became editor of a local 
paper in that place. The year following he 
married a young lady of Connecticut and 
removed to Litchfield county, purchasing the 
Winsted Herald^ and successfully conducting it 
for two years. His spirited journalistic career, 
at this early age, made him a reputation in his 
own State; but in 1855 he removed to New 
York, to seek a larger and more congenial field. 

Having inherited but a small portion of his 
grandfather’s estate, he now underwent a severe 
struggle, between pride and poverty, in the 
city; but after many vicissitudes he gained the 
ear of the public -with ‘‘The Diamond 'Wed¬ 
ding.” This well-known satiidoal poem, “ The 
Ballad of Lager Bier,” and “How Old Brown 
took Harper’s Ferry,” appeared in rapid suc¬ 
cession in The Tribune of 1859. These pieces 
attracted the attention of Mr. jDana, the editor, 
and led to an engagement on that paper, and to 


the issue of a volume of his verses: Poems^ 
Lyric and Idyllic^ 1860. It contained “Sum¬ 
mer Rain” and “Heliotrope,” with “Bohemia: 
a Pilgrimage,” “Tribune Lyrics,” etc. 

In 1860 Mr. Stedman became connected with 
the New York World. At the outbreak of the 
re'bellion he hastened to Washington, and for 
two years exerted himself as the editorial cor¬ 
respondent of that paper, serving through the 
McDowell and McClellan campaigns. Ilis let¬ 
ters were widely copied in this country and 
Europe. His health failing, he accepted a con¬ 
fidential position in the office of the ’ll. S. Attor¬ 
ney-General, Judge Bates. He retuimedto New 
York in 1864, and gave up daily journalism, to 
adopt a mercantile pursuit that would allow 
leisure for more mature composition. "With 
this view he entered the’New York Stock Ex¬ 
change, and has since followed the calling of a 
broker, — devoting his spare time to study, 
poetry, and criticism. 

In 1864, he published Alice of Monmouth: 
An Idyl of the Great War^ and Other Poems; 
and five years later. The Blameless Prince^ and 
Other Poems. These writings are marked by a 
refined and imaginative fancy, as well as by a 
union of vigor and spontaneity with precision 
of thought and art. Each new volume has 
shown a growth in poetic jjower. A choice edi¬ 
tion of his complete' Poetical Worl^s^ in one vol¬ 
ume, was issued in 1873. 

Mr. Stedman in 1873 delivered a poem, enti¬ 
tled “Gettysburg,” before the annual reunion 
of the Society of the Army of the Potomac, at 
Cleveland, Ohio. In that year the corporation 
of Yale College, in recognition of his literary 
career, conferred on him the degree of A. M., 
and also enrolled him upon the list of alumni, 
as a graduate of his class of 1853. During the 
last ten years, he has paid much attention to 
critical writing, and his poems, asthetio essays, 
etc., have been a frequent feature of our leading 
reviews and magazines. Among the more 
noticeable are a paper on “ Tennyson and .The¬ 
ocritus” in the Atlantic Monthly, nnd a series 
of articles upon “ Victorian Poets ” in Scrib¬ 
ner^ s Magazine. For a time he conducted the 
literary dex>artment of PatrimrCs Magazine. He 
still keeps his hold on journalism iJy contribu¬ 
tions to the AT. Y. Tribune, in which has 
appeared his touching poetic tribute to Horace 
Greeley. He is also a close student of classical 
literature, and has nearly completed a metrical 
translation of the Greek idyllic poets. With 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich, lie edited in 1873 a volume 
of poetical selections, entitled Oaoneos, from the 
writings of Walter Savage Landor. 

HEART OF NEW ENGLAND. 

0 long fire years of waiting, when lovers’ hearts 
are bound 

By words that hold in life and death, and last the 
half-world round ; 

Long, long for him who wanders far and strives 
with all his main, 

But cruder yet for her who bides at home and 
hides her pain I 

And lone are the homes of New England. 

’T was in the mellow summer I heard her sweet 
reply; 

The barefoot lads and lasses a-berrying went by; 
The locust dinned amid the trees; the fields were 
high with corn; 
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The white-sailed clouds against the shy like ships 
were onward borne: 

And blue are the skies of New England. 

Her lips were like the raspberries; her cheek was 
soft and fair, 

And little breezes stopped to lift the tangle of her 
hair; 

A light was in her hazel eyes, and she was nothing 
loth 

To hear the words her lover spoke, and pledged 
me there her troth; 

And true is the word of New England. 

'When September brought the golden-rod, and 
maples burned like hre, 

And bluer than in August rose the village smoke 
and higher, 

And large and red among the stacks the ripened 
pumpkins shone, — 

One hour, in which to say farewell, was left to tts 
alone; 

And sweet are the lanes of New England. 

We loved each other truly 1 hard, hard it was to 
part; 

But my ring was on her finger, and her hair lay 
next my heart. 

but a year, my darling,** I said; “in one 
short year, 

When our western home is ready, I shall seek my 
Katie here 

And brave is the hope of New England. 

I went to gain a home for her, and in the Golden 
State 

With head and hand I planned and toiled, and 
early worked and late ; 

But luck was all against me, and sickness on me 
lay, 

And ere T got my strength again *t was many a 
weary day; 

And long are the thoughts of New England. 

And many a day, and many a month, and thrice 
the rolling year, 

I bravely strove, and still the goal seemed never 
yet more near. 

My Katie*s letters told me that she kept her prom¬ 
ise true, 

But now, for very hopelessness, my own to her 
were few ; 

And stern is the pride of New England. 

But still she trusted in me, though sick with hope 
deferred; 

No more among the village choir her voice was 
sweetest heard; 

For when the wild northeaster of the fourth long 
winter blew. 

So thin her frame with pining, the cold wind 
pierced her through; 

And chill are the blasts of New England. 

At last my fortunes bettered, on the far Pacific 
shore, 

And I thought to see old Windham and my patient 

love once more; 

When a kinsman’s letter reached me: “Come at 
once, or come too late! 

Tour Katie’s strength is failing: if you love her, 
do not wait: 

Come back to the elms of New England.’* 

0, it wrung my heart with sorrow! I left all else 
behind, 

And straight for dear New England I speeded like 
the wind. 


The day and night were blended till I reached my 
boyhood’s home, 

And the old cliffs seemed to mock me that I had 
not sooner come; 

And gray are the rocks of New England. 

I could not think’t was Katie, who sat before me 
there, 

Readin g her Bible—*t was my gift — and pillowed 
in her chair. 

A ring, with all my letters, lay on a little stand, —■ 

She could no longer wear it, so frail her poor, 
white hand! 

But strong is the love of New England. 

Her hair had lost its tangle and was parted off 
her brow; 

She used to be a joyous girl, —but seemed an 
angel now, — 

Heaven’s darling, mine no longer; yet in her hazel 
eyes 

The same dear love-light glistened, as she soothed 
my bitter cries; 

And pure is the faith of New England. 

A month T watched her dying, pale, pale as any 
rose 

That drops its petals one by one and sweetens as 
it goes. 

My life was darkened when at last her large eyes 
closed in death, 

And I heard my own name whispered as she drew 
her parting breath; 

Still, still was the heart of New England. 

It was a woful funeral the coming Sabbath-day; 

We bore her to the barren hill on which the grave¬ 
yard lay; 

And when the narrow grave was filled, and what 
we might was done, 

Of all the stricken group around I was the lone¬ 
liest one; 

And drear are the hills of New England. 

I ffazed upon the stunted pines, the bleak Novem¬ 
ber sky, 

And know that buried deep with her my heart 
henceforth would lie; 

And waking in the solemn nights my thoughts 
still thither go 

To Katie, lying in her grave beneath the winter 
snow; 

And cold are the snows of New England, 

^^THE DOORSTEP, 

The conference-meeting through at last, 

We boys around the vestry waited 

To see the girls come tripping past 
Like snow-birds willing to be mated. 

Not braver he that leaps the wall 
By level musket-flashes lit ten, 

Than I, who stepped before them all 
Who longed to see me got the mitten. 

But no, she blushed and took my arm ! 

We let the old folks have the highway. 

And started toward the Maple Farm 
Along a kind of lovers’ by-way. 

I can’t remember what we said, 

’T was nothing worth a song or story; 

Yet that rude path by which we sped 
Seemed all transformed aud in a glory. 

The snow was crisp beneath our feet, 

The moon was full, the fields were gleaming; 
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By hood and tippet sheltered' sweet, 

Her face with youth and health was beamiDg. 

The little hand outside her muff,— 

0 sculptor, if you could but mould it 1 
So lightly touched my jacket-cuff, 

To keep it warm I had to hold it. 

To haTe her with me there alone, — 

was love and fear and triumph blended. 
At last we reached the foot-worn stone 
Where that delicious journey ended. 

The old folks, too, were almost home; 

Her dimpled hand the hitches fingered, 

We heard the voices nearer come, 

Tet on the doorstep still we lingered. 

She shook her ringlets from her hood 
And with a ** Thank you, Ned,” dissembled, 
But yet 1 knew she understood 

With what a daring wish I trembled. 

A cloud passed kindly overhead, 

The moon was slyly peeping through it, 

Yet hid its face, as if it said, ^ 

‘<Come, now or never! do it! do itP^ 

My lips till then had only known 
The kiss of mother and of sister, 

But somehow, full upon her own 

Sweet, rosy, darling mouth, — I kissed her! 

Perhaps ’twas boyish love, yet still,— 

O listless woman, weary lover I— 

To feel once more that fresh, wild thrill 
I’d give,—but who can live youth over ? 

**THB duke’s EXEQUY. 

Arras, A.D. 1404. 

Clothed in sable, crowned with gold, 

All his wars and councils ended, 

Philip lay, surnamed the Bold: 

Passing-bell his quittance tolled, 

And the chant of priests ascended. 

Mailed knights and archers stand, 

Thronging in the church of Arras; 

Nevermore at his command 
Shall they scour the Netherland, 

Nevermore the outlaws harass; 

Naught is left of his array 
Save a barren territory; 

Forty years of generous sway 
Sped his princely hoards away, 

Bartered all his gold for glory. 

Forth steps Flemish Margaret then, 

Striding toward the silent ashes; 

And the eyes of arm^d men 
Fill with startled wonder, when 
On the bier her girdle clashes! 

Swift she drew it from her waist, 

And the purse and keys it carried 
On the ducal coffin placed; 

Then with proud demeanor faced 
Sword and shield of him she married, 

“ No encumbrance of the dead 
Must the living clog forever; 

From thy debts and dues,’' she said, 

“ From the liens of thy bed, 

We this day our line dissever. 

“From thy hand we gain release, 

Know all present by this token! 


Let' tfie dead repose in peace, 

Let the claims upon us cease 
When the ties that bound are broken. 

“ Philip, we have loved thee long, 

But, in years of future splendor. 

Burgundy shall count among 
Bravest deeds of tale and song 
This, our widowhood’s surrender.” 

Back the stately Duchess turned, 

While the priests and friars chanted, 

And the swinging incense burned: 

Thus by feudal rite was earned 
Greatness for a race undaunted. 

THE WIYDS BRIITG. 

Which is the Wind that brings the cold? 

The North-Wind, Freddy, and all the snow; 

And the sheep will scamper into the fold 
When the North begins to blow. 

Which is the Wind that brings the heat? 

The South Wind, Katy; and corn will grow, 
And peaches redden for you to eat, 

When the South begins to blow. 

Which is the Wind that brings the rain ? 

The East Wind, Arty ; and farmers know 
That cows come shivering up the lane 
W’hen the East begins to blow. 

Which is the Wind that brings the flowers ? 

, The West Wind, Bessy; and soft and low 
The birdies sing in the summer hours 
When the West begins to blow. 

UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY." 

Could we but know 

The land that ends our dark, uncertain travel, 
Where lie those happier hills and meadows low,— 
'Ah, if beyond the spirit’s inmost cavil, 

Aught of that country could we surely know. 
Who would not go? 

Might we hut hear 

The hovering angels’ high imagined chorus, 

Or catch, betimes, with wakeful eyes and clear, 
One radiant vista of the realm before us, — 

With one rapt moment given to see and hear, 
Ah, who would fear ? 

Were we quite sure 

To find the peerless friend who left us lonely, 

Or there, by some celestial stream as pure, 

To gaze in eyes that here were lovelit only, — 
This weary mortal coil, were we quite sure, 
Who would endure ? 

** ELISHA MXJLFORD, 

The author of one of the most valuable contn- 
butions to political philosophy made in this 
generation, is a native and resident of Montrose, 
Pennsylvania. He was born November 10,1833. 
His father, Silvanus Sandford Mulford, is a de¬ 
scendant of William Mulford, wlio emigrated 
from England to Southampton, Long Island, in 
1643. 

Elisha received his preparatory education at 
Cortland Academy in Homer, NTew York, and 
entered Yale College, from which he was 
graduated in 1855. The year following he 
gave to the study of the law, in the office of his 
uncle, Hon. William Jessup. He then became 
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a student of theology in ISTew York and at 
Andover, and his education was continued 
Germany, at Berlin and Heidelberg. This broad 
culture gave him a comprehensive view of poli¬ 
tics and philosophy, and grounded his thoughts 
in the Catholic theology of the church. 

In 1870, he published The Nation: the Fown- 
dationa of Civil Ord&r and Political Life in 
the Unit^ States, A “ Students’ Edition ” ap¬ 
peared two years later. This work has been 
described by the Boston Advertiser as ‘‘not un¬ 
worthy to be named with the Politics^ The 
Mepublic^ the Philosophic des Pechts^ and the 
Spirit of Mr. J. Eliot Cabot, in Old 

and Wew^ has also justly represented it as cor¬ 
responding in the main with the idea of Aris¬ 
totle and Hegel, but “ a more adequate repre¬ 
sentation than before of the meaning and func¬ 
tions of the State.” 

Mr. Mulford received in 1872 the degree of 
LL. D., from Yale College. In the winter of 
the same year, he gave a course of lectures on 
“The Relations of Politics aud Jurisprudence,” 
before the Law School of Columbia College. 

GEORGE ARNOLD, 

A NATIVE and journalist of Hew York city, was 
born June 24, 1834, and died at the age of 
thirty-one, at Strawberry Farms, in Monmouth 
county. New Jersey, November 9, I 860 . His 
parents removed to Alton, in Illinois, when he 
was three years old, and there he lived twelve 
yeai*a. He never attended school, but was edu¬ 
cated at home by his parents. The latter set¬ 
tled at Strawberry Farms in 1849, and there the 
young poet was brought in contact with the 
reformatory doctrines of the Fourierites, with 
which, however, he manifested little practical 
sympathy. At the age of eighteen, he began to 
study the art of painting; but he soon abandoned 
the pursuit as not the fittest for him, and be¬ 
came an excellent art-critic. 

“His literary career,” states his friend and 
biographer, Mr. William Winter, “extended 
over a period of about twelve years. In the 
course of that time he wrote, with equal fluency 
and versatility, stories, sketches, essays, poems, 
comic and satirical verses, criticisms of books 
and of pictures, editorial articles, jokes, and 
pointed paragraphs, — everything, in short, for 
which there is a demand in the literary maga¬ 
zines of the country, and in New York journal¬ 
ism.” He contributed a series of “McArone 
papers” to Vanity Fair and other journals, 
from 1860 to 1865. 

Two posthumous volumes of his poems were 
edited by Mr. Winter: Drift: a Sea-Shore Idyl^ 
and Other Poems^ 1866; and Poems^ Grave and 
Gay, 1867. These pieces are marked by a sim¬ 
plicity of thought and treatment, and reveal a 
spirit keenly sympathetic to an ideal beauty and 
refinement,— such as Drift, My Love, Oui Bono ? 
The Golden Fish, Jubilate, In the Dark, and an 
Autobiography 

**3>BIFT; X SEA-SHORE IDYL,^ 

I. 

I wearied once of inland fields and bills, 

Of low-lying meadows and of sluggish streams, 


Creeping beneath the trees that summer-heats 
Had parched to dusty dryness; and a dream 
Of fresh, cool breezes and of salty waves, 

Of azure skies o’erarching azure seas, 

Of tangled seaweed from unfathomed deeps. 

Came over me : and so I left the hills, 

To sojourn through the riper summer months. 
Upon the shore. 

There, in a lonely house. 

So near the breakers that their misty foam 
Whitely enwrapped it when the storm raged high, 
I let my summer-days pass idly by. 

Yet not all idly: when the morn was fair, 

And soft winds bore strange odors from the sea 
Through open casements, oftentimes I wrote— 
Weaving brief rhymes, disjointed, and, perhaps, 
Too simple for the lovers of great poems. 

A ship went sailing from the shore, 

And vanished in the gleaming west, 

Where purple clouds a lining bore 
Of gold and amethyst. 

Poised in the air, a sea-gull flashed 
His white wings in the sun’s last ray; 

A moment hung, then downward dashed. 

To revel in the spray. 

The fishers drew their long nets in 
With careful eye and steady hand, 

Till olive back and silvery fin 
Strewed all the tawny sand. 

Again I trod the shore ; again 
The sea-gull circled high in air; 

Again the sturdy fishermen 

Drew in their nets with care. ^ 

The sunset’s gold and amethyst 
Shone fairly, as I paced the shore, 

But hack from out the gleaming west 
The ship came — nevermore t 

II. 

After the first days, goodly company 
Came to the lonely house beside the sea : 

Bright eyes and tresses, voices of young girls. 
Made joy within those somewhat mouldy halls; 
And a piano, that had long stood mute 
In the old parlor, on the landward side, 

Grew musical aud merry to the touch 
Of jewelled fingers. 

What rare days werd those, 
When my chief duty was to write a song, 

As often as the brown-eyed Marian 

Grew weary of my last! And thus our time 

Passed,, smoothly as a river-current flows. 

Music and reading, strolling on the beach, 
Gathering colored pebble-stones and shells, 

And sea-weed from the rocks beyond the bar, 
Were all our pastime. 

A flood of sunlight through a rift 
•Between two mounds of yellow sand; 

Three sea-gulls on a bit of drift 

Slow surging inward toward the land ; 

An old dumb beacon, all awry, . 

With drabbled sea-weed round its feet; 

A star-like sail against the sky. 

Where sapphire heaven and ocean meet 

This, with the waters swirling o’er 
A shifting stretch of sand and shell, 

Will make, for him who loves the shore, 

A picture that may please him well. 
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m. 

Ere the snn went dcwn 
We mostly loved to linger by the sea, 

Where, seated on some wave-worn slab of stone. 
We watched the furrowed waves that rose and fell, 
Chasing each other down the beaten strand; 
Butwhen the shadows lengthened toward the east. 
And the red glory of the sunset shone 
Upon the light-hous^e, and the fading sails, 

The yellow sand-hills with their sickly grass 
And inland-leaning cedars, we returned 
To the old parlor: and, as dusk came on. 

Sang to each other till the moon rode high. 

The light-house keeper^s daughter,— 

Her hair is golden as the sand ; 

Her eyes are blue as summer-seas 
That melt into the land. 

Her brow and neck are whiter 
Than sea-foam flying on the wind. 

Her mouth is rosy as the shells 
That strew the coast of Ind. 

The winds caress her ringlets 

That down her neck in clusters stray, 

And frothy waves ffow tenderly 
About her feet in play. 

I love this simple maiden, 

She grows upon me more and more, 

And— ask the moon who ’t was that kissed. 
Last night, upon the shore J 

IT. 

At times, when moonlight danced upon the sea, 
And all the air was musical with sounds 
Of waters slowly breaking on the beach, 

We sought the bar, and climbed its farthest rocks. 
Against whose weedy feet the -waves uprose 
In phospho-rescent foam ; and, seated there, 

The maidens‘picturesquely grouped around, 

We talked philosophy, or told quaint tales 
Of most romantic sort,— of ghosts and ghouls, 

Of strange things seen by those whom we had 
known; 

Of strange things we, perchance, ourselves had^ 
seen ; 

Of marvels told by ancient mariners, 

The Maelstrom, and the heaven-dropped -water¬ 
spouts,— 

Or sadder tales, of -wrecks far out at sea, 

Of missing vessels, and of sailors drowned. 

The river down to the ocean flows 
By reedy flats and marshes bare ; 

And the leafless poplars stand in rows 
Like ghostly sentinels watching there. 

An osprey sails, with wings spread wide, 
Down-slanting from his even flight. 

Tea sedgy spot, where the falling tide 
Has left some kind of drift in sight. 

A blackened mass, by the tide left bare. 

In the tangled weeds and the slimy mud. 
The osprey shrieks as he settles there, 

And a deathly horror chills my blood! 

V. 

So passed the summer, and we had our fi[ll 
Of lotos-eating by the ocean side; 

We came to know and love each pleasant spot 
About the place; the sheltered nooks where grew 
Dwarfed fllowers, whose downy seeds had come, 
mayhap. 

Upon the wings of Autumn’s winds upborne, 


A thousand miles, to drop, and germinate, 

In the dry sand; to grow, and blow, and bloom, 
And then to wither—’t were a happy fate — 

In brown-eyed Marian’s bosom. And we kne-w 
Each craggy rock that overhung the sea, 

Whence we could gaze far out across the waste 
Of heaving waters, dotted here and there 
With sails that shone and glimmered in the sun, 
Like planets in a mellow evening sky. 

Sometimes we went adventurously forth 
When northeast tempests raged along the coast, 
Flinging the white foam upward in great sheets. 
Like hungry monsters rushing from the deep 
To swallow up the land. 

Then, hits of wrecks, 

Odd timbers spiked with rusty iron holts, 
Fragments of masts, and empty water-casks,— 
Sad debris of the storm, — came up next day, 
Drifting ashore on smooth, unbroken swells. 

Oh, cool, green waves that ebb and flow, 
Reflecting calm, blue skies above, 

How gently now ye come and go, 

Since ye have drowned my love t 

Ye lap the shore of beaten sand. 

With cool, salt ripples circling by; 

Bat from your depths a ghostly hand 
Points upward to the sky. 

0 waves I strew corals white and red. 

With shells and strange weeds from fnfr 
deep. 

To make a rare and regal bed 
Whereon my love may sleep: 

May sleep, and, sleeping, dream of me, 

In dreams that lovers find so sweet; 

And I will couch me by the sea, 

That we in dreams may meet. 

TI* 

But, while the pleasant season lasted still. 

My friends deserted me for other scenes. 

Leaving rae lonely in the lonely house. 

With memory’s ghosts to bear me company. 

Alone I sang the plaintive little songs. 

That t)rovvn-eyed Marian had sung with mei 
Alone I trod the path along the shore. 

Where we so often had together strolled : 

Alone I watched the moonrise, from the rocks 
Where Marian had erstwhile walked with me. 

To let the salt breeze, freshening with the night, 
Play in her ringlets, and bring up the bloom 
Of rose and lily to her cheek. 

Alas! 

If I should tell the whole of what I felt, 

In waking these dear memories of the past. 

This simple idyl would be lengthened out 
Into a history of two hearts, that met — 

That met—and parted I 

Ah! the theme is old, 

And worn quite threadbare, —not alone in books^ 
But in the hearts of men and maids as well. 

But then, ajl stories that are true arc old. 

The breakers come and the breakers gOy 
Along the silvery sand, 

With a changing line of feathery snow. 
Between the water and land. 

Sea-weeds gleam in the sunset light, 

On the ledges of wave-worn stone; 

Orange and crimson, purple and white, 
in regular windrows strewn. 
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The waves grow calm in the dusk of eve, 
When the wind goes down with the sun; 

So fade the smiles of those who deceive, 
When the coveted heart is won. 

This sea-weed wreath that hangs on the wall, 
She twined one day by the sea: 

Of the weeds, and the waves, and her love, it 
is all 

That the Past has left to me 1 

% 

*^THE GOLDEN PISH. 

Love is a little golden fish. 

Wondrous shy . . . ah, wondrous shy , . , 
You may catch him, if you wish, 

He might make a dainty dish . . . 

But I . . , 

Ah, I ’ve other fish to fry! 

For when I try to snare this prize, 

Earnestly, and patiently, 

All my skill the rogue defies, 

Lurking safe in Aimde’s eyes .... 

So you see, 

I am caught, and love goes freel 

IN THE DAEK.* 

All moveless stand the ancient cedar-trees 

Along the drifted sand-hills where they grow; 
And from the dark west comes a wandering breeze, 
And waves them to and fro. 

A murky darkness lies along the sand, 

Where bright the sunbeams of the morning 
shone; 

And the eye vainly seeks by sea and land, 

Some light to rest iitpon. 

No large, pale star its glimmering vigil keeps; 

An inky sea reflects an inky sky ; 

And the dark river, like a serpent, creeps 
To where its black piers lie. 

Strange, salty odors through the darkness steal. 
And through the dark the ocean-thunders roll. 
Thick darkness gathers, stifling, till I feel 
Its weight upon my soul! 

I stretch my hands out in the empty air; 

I strain my eyes into the heavy night; 
Blackness of darkness ! . . . Father, hear my 
prayer . ,. 

Grant me to see the light! 

FRANK R. STOCKTON, 

A OONTEIBITTOE to the leading magazines, and 
the writer of some pleasing fairy stones, was 
born in Philadelphia in 1834. At the age of 
eighteen, he graduated at the Philadelphia High 
School, an institution possessing a collie char¬ 
ter. He .gave several years to designing and 



engraving on wood, hut rdinquished that pur¬ 
suit to engage in literary labor. He has been 
connected editorially "with the Philadelphia 
and Hearth and Home^ and is now attached to 
ScTilner''s Monthly. Ting~a~Ling^ a series of 
fairy tales written for the Hwerside^ was issued 


in book-form in 1869. The same magazine also 
contained The House that John Buil% a story 
of adventure for hoys. Another set of giant 
and pigmy adventurers also appeared in Hearth 
and Hoim. To the Southern Literary Messen¬ 
ger he contributed several novelettes, besides a 
number of humorous sketches to Punchinello 
and like journals. His stories are direct and 
clear in method and style, while their humor is 
quiet, picturesque, and quaint. His latest work 
is Round-About Ramhles^ an illustrated book of 
sketches for the young folks. 

**LUCY HAMILTON HOOPER, 

A LADY of culture, and the author of several 
volumes of Poems, is a.native of Philadelphia, 
and the only child of the late B. Muse J ones, a 
well-known merchant of that city. She was 
married to Mr. Robert M. Hooper in 1854. Her 
fugitive verses were first collected into a volume 
in 1864, entitled; Poems: with Tra7islationa 
from the German of Geihel and Others. She 
gave the first hundred copies of that edition to 
the Great Central Fair in Philadelphia for the 
benefit of the Sanitary Commission, at which 
she was chairman of the Ladies’ Committee on 
Booksellers and Publishers. In conjunction 
with Mr. Charles G. Leland, she also edited Out 
Daily Fare^ the daily chronicle of the Fair. 

Mrs. Hooper was for two years assistant edi¬ 
tor of Lippincott's Magazine. She is a constant 
contributor to it, as well as to the Galaxy., and 
other leading periodicals. A second and com¬ 
plete volume of her Poems was published by the 
Messrs. Lippincott in 1871. It contains some 
eighty pieces, a third of which .are spirited 
translations, chiefly from the German of Geibel, 
and including The Fisher, and The King of 
Thul6, from Goethe, Thekla by Schiller, with 
several from Victor PTugd — Ms Lines written 
in a copy of the Divina Commedia, A Legend 
of the Centuries, etc. Among the favorites of 
the original poems are, Princess and Page, the 
Duel, On an Old Portrait, Gretchen, Autumnal 
Lyrics, the King’s Ride, Miserrimus, and Too 
Late. 

**THE DUEL. 

You need not turn so pale, love ; I’m unhurt. 

We quarreled at the opera last night 
About some trifle. Nay, I scarce know what. 

We men will quarrel for the merest slight. 

We settled time, place, weapen on the spot; 

Bois de Boulogne, this morning, pistols—well,— 
I fear that you are cold, you shudder so,— 

At the first shot my adversary fell, 

Shot through the heart stone-dead. Nay, now 
don’t faint! 

I hate a fainting woman. Here’s your fan; 

A little water ? So you ’re better now. 

Pray, hear my story out, love, if you can. 

I think he utter.ed something as he fell: 

A woman’s name — I scarcely cai|ght the sound: 
It passed so quickly that I am not sure, 

For he was dead before he reached the ground. 

Ah, poor de Courcy! Handsome, was he not ? 

A favorite with the ladies, I believe. 

They’ll miss him sadly. More than one fair dame 

Will o’er his sudden fate in secret grieve. 


» His last poem, written within a few days of his death. 
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How well lie looked this morning, as he stood 
Waiting i»y fire with such a careless grace, 

The breezes playing with his raven curls. 

The sunshine lighting up his gay bright face I 

Suppose my hand had trembled ? If it had, 

I would have fallen instead of him. You’re 
white 

At the bare thought, bfay, here I am, quite weB, 
And ready for the opera to night. 

Ronconi plays, and I would like to see 
“ Marie de Rohan ” once or twice again. 

His acting as Be Chevreuse is sublime; 

How he portrays the jealous husband’s pain! 

All husbands have not such a wife as you, 

Fair as the sun, and chaste as winter’s moen! 

How very pale you still are, dearest wife I 
There is no danger of another swoon? 

How wrong I was to teiryou I had fought; 

I think you’ve scarce recovered from the sLock. 

One kiss upon your brow, and then I’ll go ,* 

And pray be ready, love, at eight o’clock I 

**Oir AN OLD POKTRAIT. 

Eyes that outsroiled the morn, 

Behind your golden lashes, 

What are your fires now ? . 

Ashes! 

Che'^ks that outblushed the rose. 

White arms and snowy bust. 

What is your beauty now ? 

Oust! 

*^THB Kino’s Eini* 

Above the city of Berlin, 

Shines soft the summer day, 

And near the royal palace shout 
The schoolboys at their play. 

Sudden the mighty palace gates 
Unclasp their portals wide. 

And forth into the sunshine see 
A single horseman ride. 

A bent old man in plain attire; 

No glitt’ring courtiers wait, 

No arm^d guard attends the steps 
Of Frederick the Oreatl 

The boys have spied him, and with shouts 
The summer breezes ring. 

The merry urchins haste to greet 
Their well-beloved king. 

Impeding e’en his horse’s tread. 

Presses the Joyous train; 

And Prussia’s despot frowns his best, 

And shakes his stick in vain. 

The frowning look, the angry tone. 

Are feigned, full well they know. 

They do not fear his stick — that hand 
Ne’er struck a coward blow. 

Be off to school, you hoys! ” he cries. 

^‘HoT ho !” the laughers say, 

‘‘A pretty king you not to know 
We’ve holiday to-day! " 

And soupjgn that summer day, 

Those children at his side. 

The symbol of his nation’s love, 

Bid royal Frederick ride. 

0 Kings! your thrones are tott’ring now 1 
Bark frowns the brow of Fate I 

When did you ride as rode that day 
King Frederick the Great ? 


** PRINCESS ANU PAGE. 

I. 

Spring in France is sunny and fair, 

Spring’s sweet odors enchant the air. 

Into the Louvre’s casement wide 
Poureth the sunshine’s golden tide. 

Princess Marguerite standeth there, 

Jeweled daisies amid her hair. 

She glances down and whispers low, 

“Who is the page that waits below ? 

“Yon handsome youth with joyous air, 

With broad white brow and shining hair.” 

The page looks up — his eager glance 
Rests on the fairest face in France. 

Glance answers glance with meaning sweet, 
Fair page — fair Princess Marguerite. 

II. 

The summer’s scented zephyrs glide 
Into the Louvre’s casement wide. 

Summer’s sunshine in golden sheen 
Glimmers around Queen Catharine. 

“ What handsome page,” she mntters low, 

“ Is he that waiteth now below ? 

“ The velvet cap that crowns his curls 
Is clasped with a daisy wrought of pearls. 

“ Last night he sang an old song sweet, 

‘ Si douce, si douce, est la Marguerite.’ 

“ I hear and heed ; so have a care. 

My handsome page—m^^daughter fair!” 

III. 

The autumn winds chant wild refrain 
Above the dark and sullen Seine. 

A pallid moon with spectral light 
Changes to ghostly day the night. 

Over the river’s bosom spread, 

Widens a stain of fearful red: 

Out of the depths there rises now 
A pale dead face with cloven brow. 

And tangled ’mid the blood-stained curls 
There gleams a daisy wrought of pearls. 

MISERRIMUS. 

I shaped a fair and stately sepulchre 
From pallid marble of Pentelicus, 

And on the door I ’graved a single word, 

“ Miserrimus.” 

And then I cried, “Whom shall I bid to rest 
In this fair tomb, that I have shapen thus ? 

What deadman claims the crown of wretchedness— 
“Miserrimus ? ” 

I wandered forth amid the midnight graves, 

I called upon the sleepers to arise, 

And the long-buried dead came forth, and gazed 
With dim, unseeing eyes. 

I asked a youth, upon whose ashen lips 
The wine-cup stain yet lingered, “Is’it thus 
That those have died who name themselves in 
death 

Miserrimus ? ” 

A sudden tremor shook the shrouded form, 

And something like to life-breath heaved the 
breast: 
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Blest was the death that said, * Go, sin no more. 
God loveth us. We rest.’ ” 

I passed to where a youthful lover lay, 

By death divided from his love. And thus,” 

I cried, «he slumbers who in death is named 
Miserrimus.” 

And lo! a voice from out the stony lips 
Replied, mortal, wherefore judge of Fate? 
We are but parted for a fleeting space. 

God loveth us. We wait.” 

And then I lingered where a hero lay, 

One of the world’s predestined rulers. <*He, 
Who might have won a crown, yet lieth low, ’ 
Must taste death’s misery.” 

Again an answer from the realms of death: 

“ Who plucks the Dead Sea fruit shall never keep, 
What though the ashes all untasted fell, 

God loveth me. I sleep.” 

And then I moaned, ‘‘Shall I no tenant find 
For this fair tomb that I have shapen thus ? 

God giveth His beloved sleep. Where lies 
Miserrimus ? ” 

And lo ! an aged man, upon whose brow 
The life yet lingered, slowly came to me, 

And said, in broken accents, “ Yonder word 
Befits my misery. 

“ Mine are the days that bring no joy or hope, 
The grass is green above the lips I pressed; 

I have outlived all love and all delight, 

And have not yet found rest. 

“Yes, I, the living, well may claim to dwell 
Behind yon pale slab from Pentelicus. 

Who hopeth not, nor resteth, thou may’st name 
Miserrimus.” 

HARRIET P. SPOFFORD. 

Harriet Prescott Spofford, a writer of 
brilliant novelettes and stories, who has con¬ 
tributed to all the leading magazines, is the 
daughter of Joseph N. Prescott, of Calais, 



Maine. She was horn in that town, April 3, 
1835. In lier childhood, she became a resident 
at Newburyport, Massachusetts, and graduated 
at the Putnam Pree School. After spending 
three years at an academy in Derry, Hew 
Hampshire, she returned to Newburyport, 
where she was married to Mr. Richard 8. Spof¬ 
ford, a lawyer who practices at the Boston 
bar. 

Her first notable sketch, M a Cellar, a leaf 
from the eventful life of a diplomat at Paris, 
appeared in the Atlantic in 1858. Sir Eolian^e 
Ghost, her first romance, a story of crime and 
its retribution, was printed the year follow¬ 
ing. The Arriber Gods, and Other Stories, a 
collection of seven tales contributed to the 
Atlantic, in 1863; Azarian: An 

Episode, in 1864. Seven years later a volume 
of New England Legends was published, con¬ 
taining a series of old time reminiscences con¬ 
nected with Charlestown, Salem, Hewbnry- 
port, Dover, and Portsmouth. In 1872 appeared 


The Thief in the Night, a novelette artistic in 
its unity of action, though perhaps somewhat 
overcharged with an intensity of passionate in¬ 
cident, the plot turning upon a suspected mid¬ 
night murder of a husband by his wife, for the 
sake of a lover, 

** SAMUEL LAKGHORNE CLEMElSrS, 

Who is widely known by his signature of “Mark 
Twain,” an American humorist of decided and 
peculiar originality, and the possessor of a de¬ 
scriptive style of great vigor and clearness, was 
born in the village of Florida, Monroe County, 
Missouri, November 30, 1835. His only school¬ 
ing was in the ordinary district school at Han¬ 
nibal, from the age of five to thirteen, w'hen he 
was apprenticed to the printing business in a 
newspaper office of that town. He worked at 
his trade in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Philadel¬ 
phia, and New York, after the manner of trav¬ 
elling journeymen, and was a member of the 
Typographical Union, though under age. At 
the age of twenty he started for New Orleans, 
with a capital of about twelve dollars, after 
paying his steamboat fare, and the intention of 
shipping thence for the port of Para, exploring 
the Amazon, and opening up a trade in coca, 



which ho had understood was the concentrated 
bread and meat of the tribes about the head 
waters of the river. This commercial venture 
was frustrated by finding that no vessel was 
likely to leave New Orleans for Para during 
the next generation; but he had the comfort of 
knowing that he had not arrived too late, if he 
had arrived too soon, for no vessel had ever left 
New Orleans for Para in preceding genera¬ 
tions. 

Having made the acquaintance of some pilots 
and learned to steer on the way down, he de- 
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termined to become a Mississippi riyer pilot. 
Tlie members of the craft agreed to teach him 
for $500 'on graduation; and for eighteen 
months he went up and down, studying the 
river night and day, and supporting himself by 
helping the freight clerks and standing tricks 
with the shore -watchmen. Obtaining his 
license as a pilot, he had steady work at a salary 
of $250 a month, a princely sum in those days 
of low wages to mechanics. While he -was still 
an apprentice, there was on the river a noted 
pilot, Oapt. Isaiah Sellers, who wrote para¬ 
graphs occasionally for the Mew Orleans papers 
signed “Mark Twain”—the leadsman’s term 
signifying a depth of two fathoms of water. 
Sellers w'as an aggravation to all the other 
pilots, hy reason of hi^ assumption of ancient 
knowledge of the river. If it was high water, 
he would say it was higher than he had ever 
seen it before since 18—, naming a date before 
any other man on the river was born; and he 
was always referring to islands which nobody 
had ever heard of before, and naively adding that 
they bad washed away in such and such a re¬ 
mote generation. He was a nuisance to all the 
other pilots who wanted to be considered vet¬ 
erans. The fiz'st literary venture of young Clem¬ 
ens was a communication a column and a half in 
length to the Mew Orleans Tme Delta^ under a 
fictitious signature, in which he ante-dated Capt. 
Sellers about sixty years, recalling high and low 
water which belittled his most marvellous recol¬ 
lections, and introducing islands which had join¬ 
ed the mainland and become territories and 
States before he was bom. The communication 
squelched Capt. Seilers; he never wrote again, 
and Clemens became the pet of the river men. 

Early in 1801 Mr. Clemens went to Mevada as 
private secretary to his brother, who was ap¬ 
pointed Secretary of the Territory. His adven¬ 
tures there are graphically related in his volume 
called '''' Roughing Ity He had the silver fever, 
and fought the mines with i)ick and spade for 
a year or more, and was actually, as he relates 
in his book, the owner of a claim worth a 
million dollars for several days, but lost it by his 
heedlessness in not taking some necessary steps 
to secure it. Plunged at once from riches to 
poverty, he hired out to shovel quartz in a sil¬ 
ver mill, at ten dollars a week, but resigned at 
the end of a week, with the consent and even 
gratitude of the entire mill company. Mean¬ 
time he had written an occasional letter to the 
Virginia Gitj JEnterprise^ and in 1862-3 he be¬ 
came its city editor, at $25 a week, and con¬ 
tinued in that post for three years. In reporting 
the legislative proceedings, and writing a weekly 
letter summing up results, which was no doubt 
rather personal in its comments, he needed a 
signature, and at the nick of time hearing of 
the death of Capt. Sellers, he appropriated the 
nom de plume of “ Mark Twain,” which he has 
since been identified with. 

"When the silver collapse came, he went to 
San Francisco and reported for five months on 
the Morning Call; became lazy or enterpris¬ 
ing, and travelled to Calaveras county and 
worked at surface gold digging for three months 
without result. Returning to San Francisco, he 
lived by reporting and sketch writing till early 


['in 1866, when he visited the Sandwich Islands 
! and remained there six months, writing dili- 
; gently to the Sacramento Union, Coming back 
he found he had a high Pacific coast reputation, 
and he lectured with great success in California 
! and Mevada. He went East with a pocket- 
book much fuller than it was accustomed 
to be.- In the spring of 1867 The Jumping 
Frog and Other Sketches published in Mew 
York. It had a fair sale in this country, and a 
better in England, where it was reprinted. 

In 1868 Mr. Clemens made a pilgrimage, with 
a party of excursionists in the Quaker City, to 
the Mediterranean and the Holy Land. He 
corresponded during his absence with the San 
Francisco A to and the Mew York Tribune ; and 
upon his return he published, in 1869, a very 
humorous and picturesque account of his 
travels, called The Innocents Abroad^ an illus¬ 
trated octavo volume of 650 pages, which sold 
125,000 copies in three years. In 1869-70 
he lectured everywhere to large audiences in 
the Morthern States. In March, 1872, he pub¬ 
lished Roughing in the main a true account 
of his Pacific coast experiences, with exact pic- 
! tures of a wild frontier society — an illustrated 
octavo volume of 600 pages, which sold 01,000 
copies in nine months. The fall of 1872 Mr. 
Clemens spent in England. He was married in 
1870 to Olivia L., daughter of Jervis Langdon, 
Esq., of Elmira, Mew York. His residence is 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

All the books of Mr. Clemens have been re¬ 
printed in England, most of them by two pub¬ 
lishers, who have gathered together, besides, 
four volumes of sketches, many of which have 
not been in book form here. The author was 
most cordially received in England, where his 
writings are in great favor. Tauchnitz proposes 
to issue his books complete in Fnglivsh on the 
Continent; and a translation of The Innocents^ 
to be followed by others, is now being made 
into German. 

Mr. Clemens and Mr. Charles D. Warner 
wrote in 1873 a joint novel, The Gilded Age ^— 
a social and political satire of the times. 

**THB PONY EXPBESS — FROM ROUGHING IT. 

In a little while all interest was taken up in 
stretching our necks for the ** pony-rider —the 
fleet messenger who sped across the continent 
from St. Joe to Sacramento, carrying letters 
nineteen hundred miles in eight days ! Think of 
that for perishable horse and human flesh and 
blood to do! The pony-rider was usually a little 
bit of a man, brimful of spirit and endurance. 
Mo matter what time of the day or night his 
watch came on, and no matter whether it was 
winter or summer, raining, snowing, hailing, or 
sleeting, or whether his “beat ” was a level 
straight road or a crazy trail over mountain 
crags and precipices, or whether it led through 
peaceful regions or regions that swarmed with 
hostile Indians, he must be always ready to leap 
into the saddle and be off like the wind ! There 
was no idling-time for a pony-rider on duty. He 
rode fifty miles without stopping, by daylight, 
moonlight, starlight, or through the blackness of 
darkness—just as it happened. He rode a splen¬ 
did horse that was born for a racer and was fed 
and lodged like a gentleman; kept him at Ms 
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utmost speed for teu miles, and then, as he came 
crashing up to the station where stood tvro men 
holding fast a fresh, impatient steed, the transfer 
of rider and mail-bag was made in the twinkling 
of an eye, and away flew the eager pair and were 
out of sight before the spectator could get hardly 
the ghost of a look. Both rider and horse went 
“ flying light.” The rider’s dress was thin, and 
fitted close: he wore a “roundabout,” and a skull¬ 
cap, and tucked his pantaloons into his boot-tops 
like a race-rider. He carried no arms — he carried 
nothing that was not absolutely necessary, for 
even the postage on his literary freight was worth 
five dollars a letter. He got but little frivolous 
correspondence to carry — his bag had business 
letters in it, mostly. His horse was stripped of 
all unnecessary weight, too. He wore a little 
wafer of a racing-saddle, and no visible blanket. 
He wore light shoes, or none at all. The little flat 
mail-pockets strapped under the rider's thighs 
would each hold about the bulk of a child’s 
primer. They held many and many an import¬ 
ant business chapter and newspaper letter, but 
these were written on paper as airy and thin as 
gold-leaf, nearly, and thus bulk and weight were 
economized. The stage-coach travelled about a 
hundred to a hundred and twenty-five miles a 
day (twenty-four hours), the pony-rider about 
two hundred and fifty. There were about eighty 
pony-riders in the saddle all the time, night and 
day, stretching in a long, scattering procession 
from Missouri to California, forty flying eastward, 
and forty towards the west, and among them 
making four hundred gallant horses earn a stir¬ 
ring livelihood and see a deal of scenery every 
single day in the year. 

We had had a consuming desire, from the be¬ 
ginning, to see a. pony-rider, but somehow or 
other all that passed us and all that met us man¬ 
aged to streak by in the night, and so we heard 
only a whiz and a hail, and the swift phantom of 
the desert was gone before we could get our 
heads out of the windows. But now we were 
expecting one along every moment, and would 
see him in broad daylight. Presently the driver 
exolainis: 

“ Here he comes ! ” 

Every neck is stretched further, and every eye 
strained wider. Away across the endless dead 
level of the prairie a black speck appears against 
the sky, anil it is plain that it moves. Well, I should 
think so! In a second or two it becomes a horse 
and rider, rising and falling, rising and falling — 
sweeping toward us nearer and nearer—growing 
more and more distinct, more and more sharply 
defined — nearer and still nearer, and the flutter 
of the hoofs comes faintly to the ear-r-another 
instant a whoop and a hurrah from our upper 
deck, a wave of the rider’s hand, but no reply, 
and man and horse burst past our excited faces, 
and go winging away like a belated fragment of 
a storm! 

So sudden is it all, and so like a flash of unreal 
fancy, that but for the flake of white foam left 
quivering and perishing on a mail-sack after the 
vision had flashed’by and disappeared, we might 
have doubted whether we had seen any actual 
horse and man at all, may be. 

♦♦the BUROPEAH guides -FROM THE lOTOCENTS 

ABROAD. 

Guides know about enough English to tangle 
everything up so that a man can make neither 
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head or tail of it. They know their story by 
heart—the history of every statue, painting, 
cathedral or other wonder they show you. They 
know it and tell it as a parrot would — and if you 
interrupt, and throw them off the track, they have 
to go back and begin over again. All their lives 
long, they are employed in showing strange things 
to foreigners and listening to their bursts of ad¬ 
miration. It is human nature to take delight in 
exciting admiration. It is what prompts chil¬ 
dren to say “smart” things, and do absurd ones, 
and in other ways “ show off” when company is 
present. It is what makes gossips turn out in 
rain and storm to go and be the first to tell a 
startling bit of news. Think, then, what a pas¬ 
sion it becomes with a guide, whose privilege it 
is, every day, to show to strangers wonders that 
throw them into perfect ecstacies of admiration ! 
He gets so that he could not by any possibility 
live in a soberer atmosphere. After we discov¬ 
ered this, we neveryfQnt into ecstacies anymore— 
we never admired anything — we never showed 
any but impassable faces and stupid indifference 
in the presence of the sublimest wonders a guide 
had to display. We had found their weak point. 
We have made good use of it ever since. We 
have made some of those people savage, at times, 
but we have never lost our own serenity. 

The doctor asks the questions, generally, be¬ 
cause he can keep his countenance, and look 
more like an inspired idiot, and throw more im¬ 
becility into the tone of bis voice than any man 
that lives. It comes natural to him. 

The guides in Genoa are delighted to secure an 
American party, because Americans so much won¬ 
der, and deal so much in sentiment and emotion 
before any relic of Columbus. Our guide there 
fidgeted about as if he had swallowed a spring 
mattress. He was full of animation — full of im¬ 
patience he said: 

“Comewis me, genteelmen! — come I I show 
you ze letter writing by Christopher Colombo — 
write it himself! — write it wis his own hand!— 
come 1 ” 

He took us to the municipal palace. After 
much impressive fumbling of keys and opening 
of locks, the stained and aged document was 
spread before us. The guide’s eyes sparkled. 
Be danced about us and tapped the parchment 
with his finger: 

“What I tell you, genteelmen! Is it not so? 
Seel handwriting Christopher Colombo!—write 
it himself! ” 

We looked indifferent—unconcerned. The doc¬ 
tor examined the document very deliberately, 
during a painful pause. — Then he said, without 
any show of interest: 

“Ah — Ferguson — what—what did you say 
was the name of the party who wrote this?” 

“Christopher Colombo! ze great Christopher 
Colombo! ” 

Another deliberate examination. 

“Ah — did he write it himself, or — or how ? ” 

“lie write it himself! — Christopher Colombo! 
he’s own handwriting, write by himself! ” 

Then the doctor laid the document down and 
said: 

“ Why, I have seen boys in America only four¬ 
teen years old that could write better than that.” 

“ But zis is ze great Christo—” 

“I don’t care who it is! It’s the worst writing 
I ever saw. Now you mustn’t think you can im¬ 
pose on us because we are strangers. We are 
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not fools, by a good deal. If you have got any 
specimens of penmanship of real merit, trot them 
out—and if you haven’t, drive on 1 ” 

We drove on. The guide was considerably 
shaken up, but he made one more venture. He 
had something which he thought would overcome 
us. lie said: 

“Ah, genteelmen, you comewismel I show” 
you beautiful, 0 magnificent bust Christopher 
Colombo I —splendid, grand, magnificent!” 

He brought us before the beautiful bust—for 
it was beautiful — and sprang back and struck an 
attitude: 

“Ah, look, genteelmen!—beautiful, grand,— 
bust Christopher Colombo I —beautiful bust, beau¬ 
tiful pedestal! ” 

The doctor put up his eye-glass — procured 
for such occasions: 

“ Ah— what did you say this gentleman’s name 
was?” 

“ Christopher Colombo! — 2 e great Christopher 
Colombo! ” 

“Christopher Colombo — the great Christopher 
Colombo. Well, what did he do 't ” 

“Discover America! — discover America. Oh, 
ze devil! ” 

“ Discover America. No—that statement will 
hardly wash. We are just from America our¬ 
selves. We heard nothing about it. Christopher 
Colombo — pleasant name — is — is he dead?” 

“ Oh, corpo di Baccho I —three hundred year! ” 
“ What did he die of? ” 

“ I do not know! —I can not tell.” 

“ Small-pox, think ? ” 

“I do not know, genteelmen! — I do not know 
what he die of! ” 

“ Measles, likely ? ” 

“May be — may be — I do not know — I think 
he die of somethings.” 

“Parents living? ” 

“Im*posseeble!” 

“Ah—which is the bust and which is the 
pedestal ? ” 

“Santa Maria! —zis ze bust! —zis ze pedestal! ” 
“Ah, I see, I see — happy combination—very 
happy combination, indeed. Is — is this the first 
time this gentleman was ever on a bust ? ” 

That joke was lost on the foreigner — guides 
cannot master the subtleties of the American 
joke. 

We have made it interesting for this Roman 
guide. Yesterday we spent three or four hours 
in the Vatican, again, that w^onderful world of 
curiosities- We came very near expressing in¬ 
terest, sometimes — even admiration— it was very 
hard to keep from it. We succeeded though. No¬ 
body else ever did, in the Vatican museums. The 
guide was bewildered — non-plussed. He walked 
his legs off, nearly, hunting up extraordinary 
things, and exhausted all his ingenuity on us, 
but it was a failure; we never showed any inter¬ 
est in anything. He had reserved what he con¬ 
sidered to be his greatest wonder to the last — 
a royal Egyptian mummy, the best preserved in 
the world, perhaps. He took us there. He felt 
so sure, this time, that some of his old enthu¬ 
siasm came back to him: 

“ See, genteelmen! —Mummy! Mummy! ” 
The eye-glass came up as calmly, as deliber¬ 
ately as ever. 

“ Ah, — Ferguson — what did I understand you 
to say the gentleman’s name was ? ” 

“Name?—he got no name ! —Mummy—’Gyp- 
tian Mummy ! ” 


“Yes, yes. Born here?” 

“No ! ^Gyptian mummy ! ” 

“Ah, just so. Frenchman, I presume ? ” 

“ No! — not Frenchman, not Roman ! — born in 
Egypta! ” 

“Born in Egypta. Never heard of Egypta be¬ 
fore. Foreign locality, likely. Mummy—mum¬ 
my. How calm he is — how self-possessed. Is, 
ah — is he dead ? ” 

“Oh, sacre lieu, been dead three thousan’ 
year! ” 

The doctor turned on him savagely: 

“Here, now, wbat do you mean by such con¬ 
duct as this! Playing us for Chinamen because 
we are strangers and trying to learn! Trying lo 
impose your vile second-hand carcasses on us I 
— thunder and lightning, I’ve a notion to — to — 
if you’ve got a nice/mA corpse, fetch him out! — 
or by George we’ll brain you ! ” 

We make it exceedingly interesting for this 
Frenchman. However, he has paid us back, 
partly, without knowing it. He came to ihe hotel 
this morning to ask if we were up, and he en¬ 
deavored as well as he could to describe us, so 
that the landlord would know which persons he 
meant. He finished with the casual remark that 
we were lunatics. The observation was so inno¬ 
cent and so honest that it amounted to a very 
good thing for a guide to say. 

THE GRAVE OP ADAH — PROM THE INNOCENTS 
ABROAD. 

The Greek Chapel is the most roomy, the rich¬ 
est and the showiest chapel in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. Its altar, like that of all the Greek 
churches, is a lofty screen that extends clear 
across the chapel, and is gorgeous with gilding 
and pictures. The numerous lamps that hang 
before it are of gold and silver, and cost great 
sums. 

But the feature of the place is a short column 
that rises from the middle of the marble pavement 
of the chapel, and marks the exact centre of the 
earth. The most reliable traditions toll us that 
this was known to be the earth’s centre, ages ago, 
and that when Christ was upon earth he set all 
doubts upon the subject at rest forever, by stat¬ 
ing with his own lips that the tradition w’as cor¬ 
rect. Remember, He said that that particular 
column stood upon the centre of the world. If 
the centre of the world changes, the^ column 
changes its position accordingly. Tins column 
has moved three different times, of its own accord. 
This is because, in great convulsions of nature, 
at three different times, masses of the earth — 
whole ranges of mountains, probably — have flown 
off into space, thus lessening the diameter oft the 
earth, and changing the exact locality of its cen¬ 
tre by a point or two. This is a very curious and 
interesting circumstance, and is a withering re¬ 
buke to those philosophers who would make us 
believe that it is*not possible for any portion of 
the earth to fly off into space. 

To satisfy himself that this spot was really the 
centre of the earth, a skeptic once paid well for 
the privilege of ascending to the dome of the 
church to see if the sun gave him a shadow at noon. 
He came down perfectly convinced. The day was 
very cloudy and the sun threw no shadows at 
all; but the man was satisfied that if the sun had 
come out and made shadows it could not have 
made any for him. Proofs like these are not to 
be set aside by the idle tongues of cavilers. To 
such as are not bigoted, and are willing to be 
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convinced, <hey carry a conviction that nothing 
can ever shake. 

If even greater proofs than those I have men¬ 
tioned are wanted, to satisfy the headstrong and 
the foolish that this is the genuine centre of the 
earth, they are here. The greatest of them lies 
in the fact that from under this column was taken 
the dmt from which Adam was made. This can | 
surely be regarded in the light of a settler. It 
is not likely that the original first man would 
have been made from an inferior quality of earth 
when it was entirely convenient to get first quality, 
from the world’s centre. This will strike any re¬ 
flecting mind forcibly. That Adam was formed 
of dirt procured in this very spot is amply proven 
by the fact that in six thousand years no man has 
ever been able to prove that the dirt was not pro¬ 
cured here whereof he was made. 

It is a singular circumstance that right under 
the roof of this same great church, and not far 
away from that, illustrious column, Adam himself, 
the father of the human race, lies buried. There 
is no question that he is actually buried in the 
grave which is pointed out as his — there can 
be none — because it has never yet been proven 
that that grave is not the grave in which ho is 
buried. 

The tomb of Adam! How touching it was, 
here in a land of strangers, far away from home, 
and friends, and all who cared for me, thus to 
discover the grave of a blood relation. True, a 
distant one, but still a relation. The unerring I 
instinct of nature thrilled its recognition. The I 
fountain of my filial affection was stirred to its i 
profoundest depths, and I gave way to tumultu¬ 
ous emotion. I leaned upon a pillar and burst 
into tears. I deem it no shame to have wept over 
the grave of my poor dead relative. Let him 
who would sneer at my emotion close this volume 
here, for he will find little to his taste in my jour- 
neyings through Holy Land. Noble old man— 
he did not live to see me — he did not live to see 
his child. And I — I— alas, I did not live to see 
him. Weighed down by sorrow and disappoint¬ 
ment, he died before I was born — six thousand 
brief summers before I was born. But let us try 
to bear it with fortitude. Let us trust that he is 
better off, where he is. Let us take comfort in 
the thought that his loss is our eternal gain. 

*^JOHN JAMES PIATT, 

A POET who has written chiefly on the themes 
of his native \yest, is of French descent, his 
ancestors having emigrated to the island of San 
Domingo early jn the eighteenth century, and 
afterward removed to New Jersey, shortly be¬ 
fore the Kevolutionary war. His gi'eat-grand- 
father, Captain William Piatt, served with the 
patriot forces, was a member of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, and was killed in St. Clair’s defeat 
by the Indians. His gi'andfather, James Piatt, 
raised and commanded a company in the war 
of 1812, had charge of a garrison at Ellis 
Island, in the harbor of New York city, and 
was in the battle of Plattshurg. His father, 
John B. Piatt, a native of New York, married 
Miss Emily Scott of Philadelphia., and settled 
in a small village now known as Milton, in 
Deax'born county, Indiana, where his son was 
born, March 1, 1835. The latter received his 
earliest schooling at Kising Sun, an Indiana 
town on the Ohio River, and in his tenth year 


was removed to Columbus. After three years 
tuition in that city, another removal a few 
miles northward gave him some experience in 
the old-fashioned Western log school-house. At 
the age of fourteen, he was set to learn the 
printing business in the office of the Ohio State 
Journal^ published then by his uncle, Charles 
Scott. He subsequently, for brief periods, at¬ 
tended the Columbus High School, the Capital 
University, and Kenyon College, up to the age 
of eighteen, when he first began to write verses. 
In 1856, he accompanied his father and family 
to Illinois, where he assisted in building a house 
and enclosing a prairie farm. 



Mr. Piatt was led to oontribnte poems to the 
Louisville Journal in 1857, through the medium 
of a college-mate living in that city; and in 
1869 he became associated in a confidential 
capacity with the late George B. Prentice, — 
who proved a steadfast friend, — as well as a 
writer of editorial and other articles for that 
paper. In January, 1860, he published at Co- 
lumhus, with Mr. W. D. Howells, Poems of Two 
Friends, Its pages contain the earlier drafts 
of some verses that reappear, the clearer and 
mellower by age, in later volumes, such as 
The Eorgotten Well; If; The Yellow Leaf in 
the Poet’s Book, and The Morning Street. 

In March, 1861, he was appointed clerk in the 
U. S. Treasury Department by the late Hon. 
Salmon P. Chase; and three months later he 
was married in Kentucky to an estimable lady 
poet, June 18. In 1864, he published Nests at 
Washington^ and Other Poems^ by himself and 
wife. Poems in Sunshine and Firelight^ issued 
at Cincinnati in 1866, was followed by Western 
Windows^ and Other Poems^ dedicated to George 
D. Prentice, 1869, and in which was reprinted 
the chief part of the two preceding volumes. 
He retained his position in Washington till 
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Lis resignation in June, ISB'T, when he re¬ 
moved to Ohio, and became editorially con¬ 
nected, early in the year after, with the Cin¬ 
cinnati Ohronich, In 1869, he entered on 
the staff of the Cincinnati Gommercial. He 
accepted an appointment as assistant clerk 
of the U. S. House of Representatives in Janu¬ 
ary, IS'IO, and in December, 1871, he was desig¬ 
nated its librarian. At the latter date his last 
volume, LwndmuTjks and Other Poems^ was pnb- 
hshed. His home is at North Bend (Oleves, 
Hamilton county, Ohio), close by the old home¬ 
stead and tomb of President Harrison. 

Each later volume reproduces with its new 
poems, to some extent, the verses previously 
printed, and exhibits a patient and artistic striv¬ 
ing towards an ideal poetic excellence. As the 
author states, his pieces “have been under 
cover (and under fire, too, for that matter), be¬ 
fore ; but they are here massed, so to speak,— 
for a general review.”* Among the favorites 
are The Pioneer’s Chimney, Mower in Ohio, 
and Higher Tenants, first printed in Poems 
in SumMne and Firelight ; -Western Windows, 
Walking to the Station, and Fire before Seed, 
in JFestem Windows; and The Lost Farm, 
Moore’s Chimney, The Forgotten Well, Farther, 
The Peach Blossoms, If, etc., in Landmarlcs. 

*^THE MOWER IJT OHIO — PROM WESTERN WINDOWS. 

Jnne, mdccclxiv. 

The bees ir^ the clover are making honey, and I 
am making my hay: 

The air is fresh, I seem to draw a young man’s 
breath to-day. 

The bees and I are alone in the grass : the air is 
so very still 

I hear the dam, so loud, that shines beyond the 
sullen mill. 

Yes, the air is so still that' I hear almost the 
sounds I can not hear — 

That, when no other sound is plain, ring in my 
empty ear: 

The chime of striking scythes, the fall of the 
heavy swarths they sweep — 

They ring about me, resting, when I waver half 
asleep ; 

So still I am not sure if a cloud, low down, un¬ 
seen there be, 

Or if something brings a rumor home of the 
cannon so far from me: 

Far away in Virginia where Joseph and Grant, I 
know, 

Will tell them what I meant when first I had my 
mowers go 1 

Joseph he is my eldest one, the only boy of my 
three 

Whose shadow can darken my door again, and 
lighten my heart for me. 

Joseph he is my eldest—how his scythe was 
striking ahead! 

. William was better at shorter heats, but Jo in the 
long-run led. 

William he was my youngest; John, between 
them, I somehow see, 


♦Preface to Westerii Windows, and Otter Poems. 


When my eyes are shut, with a little board at Ms 
head in Tennessee. 

But William came home one morning early, from 
Gettysburg, last July 

(The mowing was over already, although the only 
mower was I:} 

William, my captain, came home for good to Ms 
mother; and I ’ll be bound 

We were proud and cried to see the flag that 
wrapt his coffin around ; 

For a company from the town came up ten miles 
with music and gun: 

It seem’d his country claim’d him then — as well 
as Ms mother —her son. 

But Joseph is yonder with Grant to-day, a thou¬ 
sand miles or near, 

And only the bees are abroad at work with me in 
the clover here. 

Was it a murmur of thunder I heard that humm’d 
again in the air? 

Yet, may be, the cannon are sounding now their 
Onward to Richmond there. 

But under the beech by the orchard, at noon, I 
sat an hour if. would seem — 

It may be I slept a minute, too, or waver’d into a 
dream. 

For I saw my boys, across the field, by the flashes 
as they went, 

Tramping a steady tramp as of old with the 
strength in their arms unspent; 

Tramping a steady tramp, they moved like 
soldiers that march to the beat 

Of music that seems, a part of themselves, to rise 
and fall-with their feet; 

Tramping a steady tramp, they came with flashes 
of silver that shone, 

Every step, from their scythes that rang as if they 
needed the stone — 

(The field is wide and heavy with grass) — and, 
coming toward me they beam’d 

With a shine of light in their faces at once, and — 
surely I must have dream’d 1 

For I sat alone in the clover-field, the bees were 
W’orking ahead. 

There were three in my vision — remember, old 
man: and what if Joseph were dead! 

But I hope that he and Grant (the flag above 
them botn, to boot,) 

Will go into Richmond together, no matter which 
is ahead or afoot 1 

Meantime alone at the mowing here —an old 
man somewhat gray — 

I must stay at home as long as I can, making my¬ 
self the hay. 

And so another round—the quail in the orchard 
whistles blithe — 

But first I ’ll drink at the spring below, and whet 
again my scythe. 

HIGHER TENANTS. 

After Winter fires were ended, and the last spark, 
vanishing 

From the embers on our hearthstone, flew into 
the sky of spring ; 

In the night-time, in the morning — when the air 
was hush’d around— 
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Throbbing vaguely on the silence, came a dull, 
mysterious sound: 

Like the sultry hum of thunder, at the sullen close 
of day. 

Out of clouds that brood and threaten on the 
horizon far away. » 

“ ’T is,” I said, “ the April thunder,” and I 
thought of flowers that spring, 

And of trees that stand in blossom, and of birds 
that fly and sing. 

But the sound, repeated often — nearer, more 
familiar grown — 

From our chimney seem’d descending, and the 
swallow’s wings were known. 

"Where the lithe flames leap’d and lighten’d, charm 
of host and cheer of guest, 

There the emigrant of Summer chose its home¬ 
stead, built its nest. 

Then I dream’d of poets dwelling, like the swal¬ 
low, long ago. 

Overhead in dusky places ere their songs were 
heard below; 

Overhead in humble attics, ministers of higher 
things: 

Underneath were busy people, overhead were 
heavenly wings I 

And I thought of homely proverbs that on simple 
lipvS had birth, 

Born of gentle superstitions at old firesides of the 
earth : 

How, where’er the swallow builded under human 
roofs its nest, 

Something holier, purer, higher, in the house be¬ 
came a guest; 

Peace, or Love, or Health, or Fortune — some¬ 
thing Prosperous, from the air 
^Lighting with the wings of swallows, breathed 
divine possessions there. 

Friendly gods,” I said, descending, make 
their gentler visits so, 

Fill the air with benedictions — songs above and 
songs below 1 ” 

Then I murmur’d, **Welcome, swallow; I, your 
landlord, stand content: 

Even if song were not sufl&cient, higher Tenants 
pay your rent I ” 

^^■THE FOROOTTEN WELL — PROM LANDMARKS. 

By the old high road I find, 

(The weeds their story tell,) 

With fallen curb and fill’d with stones, 

A long-forgotten well. 

The chimney, crumbling near, 

A mute historian stands, 

Of human joy and human woe— 

Far, faded fireside bands I 

Here still the apple blows 
Its bloom of rose-lit snow; 

The rose-tree blessed some gentle hands 
With roses, long ago. 

I can not choose hut dream 
Of all thy good foredone ; 

Old alms-giver, thy gifts once more 
Show diamonds in the sun! 

From yonder vanish’d home, 

Blithe children therein born; 


The mother with her crowing babej 
The grandsire palsy-worn ; 

Strong men, whose weighted limbs 
Falter through dust and heat; 

Lithe youths, in dreamland sowing deeds; 
Shy maidens blushing sweet; 

The reaper from his sheaves ; 

The mower from his hay — 

These take thy freshness in their hearts, 
And pass — my dream — away 1 

Forgotten by the throng, 

Uucared for and unknown, 

None seek thee through the wood of weeds 
Neglect has slowly sown. 

Yet, under all, thou’rt there — 

Exhaustless, pure, and cold — 

If but the sunshine came to see; 

The fountain ne’er grows old I 

FARTHER, 

Far-off a young State rises, full of might r 
I paint its brave escutcheon. Near at band 
See the log cabin in the rough clearing stand; 
A woman by its door, with steadfast sight, 
Trustful, looks Westward, where, uplifted bright, 
Some city’s Apparition, weird and grand, 

In dazzling quiet fronts the lonely land. 

With vast and marvellous structures wrought of 

ligiit, 

Motionless on the burning cloud afar; — 

The haunting*vision of a time to be, 

After the heroic age is ended here, 

Built on the boundless, still horizon’s bar 
By the low sun, his gorgeous prophecy 
Lighting the doorway of the pioneer t 

THREE WORK DATS. 

So much to do, so little done! 

In sleepless eyes I saw the sun; 

His beamless disk in darkness lay. 

The dreadful ghost of Yesterday! 

So little done, so much to do! 

The morning shone on harvests new; 

In eager light I wrought my way, 

And breathed the spirit of To-day! 

So much to do, so little done! 

The toil is past, the rest begun; 

Though little done, and much to do, 
To-morrow Earth and.Heaven are new I 


THE REACH BLOSSOMS. 

Sent to me in the city, with the words, *• It is Spring.’* 
It was a gentle gift to send, 

This thought in blossoms from a friend: 

Within my city room 
I seem to breathe the country air, 

While April’s kisses every where 

Start Earth’s brown cheeks to bloom! 

Oh, beautiful the welcome sight! 

(Flushing my paper as I write, 

My words seem blossoming!)— 

The lovely lighted snow that falls 
Rosy around the cottage walls, 

A miracle of Spring! 

Dream-like, I hear the sunny hum 
Of swarming bees; low voices come 
Familiar, close, and dear; 
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I hardly know if I am there. 

Or, shutting out the noisy air, 

Those birds are singing heret 

To the dry city’s restless heart 
What tender influence ye impart, 

My blossoms, soft and wild ! 

Ah I from this barren cell I feel 
Your subtle wand, enchanting, steal 
Me to the Past— a child I 

A child whose laughter-lighted face 
Breaks from seme happy door, a-chase 
For new-wing’d butterflies: 

The wind, how merrily, takes his hair! — 
Sing, birds, and keep him ever there 
With world-forgetting eyes! 

Most gracious miracle of Spring 
That gives the dead tree, blossoming, 

Its resurrection hour I 
Lo ! Memory lifts her wizard bough, 

(That seem’d as bare and barren,) now 
Within my soul, in flower! 

IP. 

Strong little Monosyllable between 

Desire and joy, between the hand and heart 
Of all our longing; dreary death’s-head seen 
Ere our quick lips to touch the nectar parti 
0 giant dwarf, making the whole world cling 
To thy cold arm before the infant feet 
Of frail resolves can walk, man like, complete, 
Steep mountain-roads of high accomplishing! 

Dim dragon in the way of our designing. 

No Red-Cross Knight may vanquish! Though 
most brave, 

Strong Will before thee crouches, a mute slave,— 
Faith dies to feel thee in her path declining! 
If! thou dost seem to our poor human sense 
The broken crutch of our blind providence I 

^TO THE STATUE ON THE CAPITOL* 

Looking Eastward at Dawn. 

What sunken splendor in the Eastern skies 

Seest thou, 0 Watcher,from thy lifted place?— 
Thine old Atlantic dream is in thine eyes, 

But the new Western morning on thy face. 

Beholdest thou, in reapparent light, 

Thy lost Republics ? They were visions, fled. 
Their ghosts in ruin’d cities walk by night— 

It is no resurrection of their dead. 

But look, behind thee, where in sunshine lie 
Thy boundless fields of harvest in the West, 
Whose savage garments from thy shoulders fly. 
Whose eagle clings in sunrise to thy crest! 
Waeihingtoii, D. 0. 

** SARAH M. B. PIATT, 

The wife of John James Piatt, and whose 
maiden name was Sarah Morgan Bryan, was 
horn in Fayette county, near Lexington, Ken¬ 
tucky, August 11, 1836. Her grandfather, Mor¬ 
gan Bryan, was one of the pioneer settlers 
of that State, and her family was related to 
Daniel Boone.* She lost her mother at the 
early age of eight years, and was educated 
chiefly at the Henry Female College, Newcastle, 
Kentucky. In her girlhood she wrote many 
verses, which were printed and praised by Mr. 
Geo. D. Prentice, the friend and patron of 


young writers at the South. This endorsement 
by the Louisville Journal secured her talents a 
popular recognition before her marriage in 1861. 
Three years later some of her earlier and later 
pieces were reprinted in The Jfests at Washing-^ 
ton^ and Other Poems, Her poems written 
since that date were scattered through vazious 

magazines, till the appearance of a part in A 
WomarCs Poems, published in 1871, without the 
author’s name, and dedicated to ‘"My near¬ 
est neighbor.” A thoughtful fancy, pathos, and 
I delicate woznanly perception pervade this vol¬ 
ume. “At her worst,” remarks the critic of 
the Independent, “ she is obscure; at her best 
she writes poetry delightful for its music, its 
tender sentiment, its subtle thoughtfulness. 
We detect, also, in this volume, that new flavor 
which the maturing life of the West adds to 
American literature — a flavor not dependent 
at all upon a choice of Western themes, or ^dia¬ 
lect,’ but imbuing the treatment of all subjects; 
something different from the moralized ideality 
of New England poetry; something nearer to 
pure feeling, easier, simpler, and more familiar, 
yet delicate and authentic.” Another volume 
from her pen is in preparation. 

**HER METAPHORS—FROM A WOMAN’S POEMS. 

A fairy dream that stole, 

With evanescent light, 

Across thy waken’d soul. 

One early Autumn night — 

Am I not this to thee ? 

Alone and languid rose 

That in thy care might bloom, 

But on the distance throws, 

Vainly, its vague perfume — 

Am I not this to thee ? 

A faint and trembling star 
That drew thine eyes awhile. 

Still shining on afar, 

Deserted by thy smile — 

Am i not this to thee ? 

A pearl cast at thy feet 
And worn hy thee an hour, 

Then left where fierce waves heat, 

The plaything of their power-— 

Am I not this to thee ? 

A half-rememher’d strain, 

That once could charm thine ear. 

Whose music thou again 
Wilt sometimes sigh to hear — 

Am I not this to thee? 

^MY BABES IN THE WOOD. 

I know a story, fairer, dimmer, sadder, 

Than any story painted in your books. 

You are so glad! It will not make you gladder; 
Yet listen, with your pretty restless looks. 

“ Is it a fairy story ? ” Well, half fairy — 

At least it dates far back as fairies do, 

And seems to me as beautiful and airy; 

Yet half, perhaps the fairy half, is true. 


♦ Southland Writere^ art. Sarah M. Bryao, vol. i,, p. 136. 
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You had a baby sister and a brother, 

(Two very dainty people, rosily white, 

Each sweeter than all things except the other !) 
Older yet younger — gone from human sight! 

And I, who loved them, and shall love them ever, 
And think with yearning tears how each light 
hand 

Crept toward bright bloom or berries — I shall 
never 

Know how I lost them. Do you understand? 

Poor slightly golden heads! I think I miss’d 
them 

First, in some dreamy, piteous, doubtful way; 
But when and where with lingering lips I kiss’d 
them. 

My gradual parting, T can never say. 

Sometimes I fancy that they may have perish’d 
In shadowy quiet of wet rocks and moss, 

Near paths whose very pebbles I have cherish’d. 
For their small sakes, since my most lovely 
loss. 

I fancy, too, that they were softly cover’d 
By robins, out of apple-flowers they knew, 
'Whose nursing wings in far home sunshine 
hover’d, 

Before the timid world had dropp’d the dew. 

Their names were — what yours are I At this 
you wonder. 

Their pictures are—your own, as you have 
seen ; 

And my hird-buried darlings, hidden under 
Lost leaves—why, it is your dead selves I mean! 

GHOST—A STORY TOLD TO MY LITTLE COUSIN KATE. 

Yes, Katie, I think you are very sweet, 

Now that the tangles are out of your hair, 

And you sing as well as the birds you meet. 

That are playing, like you, in the blossoms 
there. 

But now yoxi are coming to kiss roe, you say: 

Well, what is it for? Shall I tie your shoe, 

Or loop your sleeve in a prettier way? 

“ Do I know about ghosts ? ” Indeed I do. 

*‘Have I seen one?” Yes: last evening, you 
know, 

We were taking a walk that you had to miss, 

(I think you were naughty and cried to go, 

But, surely, you ’ll stay at home after this !) 
And, away in the twilight lonesomely 

(“What is the twilight?” Its — getting late!) 
I was thinking of things that were sad to me! — 
There, hush! you know nothing about them, 
Kate. 

Well, wc had to go through the rocky lane, 

Close to that bridge where the water roars. 

By a still, red house, where the dark and rain 
Oo in when they will at the open doors; 

And the moon, that had just waked up, looked 
through 

The broken old windows and seem’d afraid, 
And the wild hats flew and the thistles grew 
Where once in the roses the children play’d. 

Just across the road by the cherry-trees 

Some fallen white stones had been lying so 
long, 

Half hid in the grass, and under these 
There were people dead. I could hear the song 
Of a very sleepy dove as I pass’d 

The graveyard near, and the cricket that cried; 
And I look’d (ah! the Ghost is coming at last!) 
And something was walking at my side. 


It seem’d to he wrapp’d in a great dark shawl, 
(For the night was a little cold, you know.) 

It would not speak. It was black and tall; 

And it walk’d so proudly and very slow. 

Then it mock’d me everything I could do: 

Now it caught at the lightning-flips like me ; 
Now it stopp’d where the elder-blossoms grew; 
Now it tore the thorns from a gray bent tree. 

Still it follow’d me under the yellow moon. 
Looking back to the graveyard now and then, 
Where the winds were playing the night a tune — 
But, Kate, a Ghost does n’t care for meny 
And your papa could nH have done it harm! 

Ah, dark-eyed darling, what is it you see? 
There, you needn’t hide in your dimpled arm — 
It was only my Shadow that walk’d with me I 

HIGHEST MOUNTAIN. 

I know of a Higher Mountain. Well? 

“Do the flowers grow on it? ” No, not one. 

“ What is its name ? ” But I cannot tell. 

“ Where-? ” Nowhere under the sun 1 

“ Is it under the moon, then ? ” No, the light 
Has never touch’d it, and never can; 

It is fashion’d and form’d of night, of night 
Too dark for the eyes of man. 

Yet r sometimes think, if my Faith had proved 
As a grain of mustard seed to me, 

I could say to this Mountain: “ Be thou removed. 
And be thou cast in the sea I ” 

^QUESTIONS OP THE HOUR. 

“Do angels wear white dresses, say? 

Always, or only in the summer ? Do 
Their birthdays have to come like mine, in May? 
Do they have scarlet sashes then, or blue? 

“ When little Jessie died last night, 

How could she walk to Heaven —it is so far? 
How did she find the way without a light? 

There was n’t even any moon or star. 

“ Will she have red or golden wings ? 

Then will she have to be a bird, and fly? 

Do they take men like presidents and kings 
In hearses with black plumes clear to the sky ? 

“ How old is God ? Has he gray hair ? 

Can He see yet? Where did He have to stay 
Before — you know — he had made—Anywhere? 
Who does He pray to — when He has to pray ? 

“ How many drops are in the sea ? 

How many stars ?-well, then, you ought to 

know 

How many flowers are on an apple-tree? 

How does the wind look when it doesn’t blow ? 

“ Where does the rainbow end ? And why 
Did—Captain Kidd — bury the gold there? 
When 

Will this world burn ? And will the firemen try 
To put the fire out with the engines then? 

“ If you should ever die, may we 
Have pumpkins growing in the garden, so 
My fairy godmother can come for me, 

When there’s a prince’s ball, and let me go ? 

“ Read Cinderella just once more- 

What makes — men’s other wives —so mean ? 

I know 

That I was tired, it may be cross, before 
I shut the painted book for her to go. 
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Hours later, from a child’s white bed 

I heard the timid, last queer question start: 

** Mamma, are you — rny stepmother? ” it said. 

The innocent reproof crept to my heart. 

** WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 

William Deaijt Howells, the editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly^ a writer of inimitable grace 
and ease in prose and poetry, was horn at 
Martinsville, Belmont county, Ohio, March 1, 
1837, Three years later, his hither became the 
publisher of a newspaper at Hamilton, in tliat 
State. The son at an early age began to learn 
the printer’s trade, which he followed till he 
grew to manhood. Long before his majority, 
however, he wrote verses for the newspapers, 
and while yet quite young did some editorial 
work and correspondence for one of the leading 
daily journals of Cincinnati. He became an 
editor of the Ohio State Journal at Columbus, 
in 1858, as an associate with Mr. Henry D. 
Cooke, who has in later years been at the head 
of Ms brother’s banking house in Washington. 

In January, 1860, Mr. Howells published, in 
connection with Mr. John James Piatt, a small 
volume of verses, entitled: Foems of Two 
Friends. Its pieces have the crystal-like clear¬ 
ness of thought and the exact artistic finish, — 
hiding all appearance of labor,—so character¬ 
istic of his better-known writings. The Movers, 
Dead, The Doubt, Compliment, The Thom, 
printed in the earliest years of manhood, be¬ 
speak choice work for mature life, as also this 
poem of simplicity, —The Mysteries: 

Once on my mother’s breast, a child, I crept, 
Holding my breath — 

There safe and sad lay shuddering, and wept 
At the dark mystery of Death. 

Weary and weak, and worn with all unrest. 
Spent with the strife — 

0 mother, let me weep upon thy breast 
At the sad mystery of Life. 

He prepared in the same year, for a Western 
publisher, a carefully-written life of Abraham 
Lincoln, then candidate for the Presidency. It 
filled nearly eighty pages of the Life and S'pecc'hes 
of Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin^ 
published at Columbus, and was prefaced by 
these characteristic words: ‘^When one has 
written a hurried hook, one likes to dwell upon 
the fact, that if the time had not been wanting 
one could have made it a great deal better. This 
fact is of the greatest comfort to the author, 
and not of the slightest consequence to anybody 
else. It is pezTeclIy reasonable, therefore, that 
every writer should urge it.” 

Mr. Howells was appointed United States 
Consul at Venice in the autumn of 1801, and 
he retained that position till the summer of 
1865. lie was married in 1863 to Miss Eleanor 
Mead, a sister of the sculptor Laikin J. Mead, 
of Veiunont. The characteristics of that city 
of romance deeply impressed his imagination 
during those years of residence. He compares 
it with other cities as “like the pleasant im¬ 
probability of the theatre to every-day common¬ 
place lifeand declares, “ it has never lost to me 
its claim upon constant surprise and regard, nor 


the fascination of its excellent beauty, its peer¬ 
less picturesqueness, its sole and w^ondrous 
grandeur.” He paused at London, on his 
return to America, to put to press his Yenetian 
Life^ which picturesquely pictures the various 
phases of its society and scenery. 



Hew York city was his next residence, for a 
short period, and he became an editorial writer 
for The Tfation. The materials gathered in his 
travels from Venice to Rome, by the 'round¬ 
about way of Genoa and Ha^des, with a halt of 
a day in Pompeii and another of half an hour 
at Herculaneum, including as well the artistic 
etchings of notable scenes and the vivid repro¬ 
duction of quaint impressions, sufficed for 
another entertaining volume, published at Hew 
York Italian Journeys^ in 1807. 

Mr. Howells had been an occasional con¬ 
tributor to the Atlantic Monthly since 1860 ; 
and during the winter of 1805-6 lio was invited 
to become its assistant editor. His acccj)tance 
of that position led to his removal to Cam¬ 
bridge, where he has since resided. On the 
resignation of Mr. James T. Fields, in 1871, ho 
was appointed editor-in-chief. 

Tfo Lone Lost^ A Fomance of Travel^ a poem 
in hexameters, written while at Vcnice, and 
happily sketching tourist-lifo amid its fair 
! scenery, was printed in 1869. A complete col¬ 
lection of his Foems was made in 1873. His 
contributions to the FTorth American Feniew 
also^ contain some able critical articles on 
• Italian literature, embodying translations of its 
more recent dramatic and lyrical poetry. 

Three volumes of prose, issued between 1871 
-3, and exhibiting a rapid mastery over the 
elements of incident and romance, attest the 
success of Mr Howells in a now field of litera¬ 
ture. All are cheerful works, and all have had 

cheerful success. Suburban SletcJies^ 1871, 
gives a series of detached out-of-door experi¬ 
ences, as a pedestrian and as a rider in the 
horse-cars,^ at and between Cambridge and 
Boston, with some sensations at the Boston 
[ musical festival. Th eir Wedding Journey, 1872, 

I felicitously pictures, in a sparkling novelette. 
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tlie humors and romance of the lately wedded, 
as they tlit from Boston to New York, by way 
of the Hudson to Niagara, and homeward after 
seeing Canada and the broad St. Lawrence, 
with satiric side-shows for the warning of too 
demonstrative Benedicts. A Chance Acquaint¬ 
ance followed in 1873. 

^^THE MOVERS — FROM POEMS BT TWO FRIENDS. 

Parting was over at last, and all the good-byes 
had been spoken. 

Up the long hill-side the white-tented wagon 
moved slowly. 

Bearing the mother and children, while onward 
before them the father 

Trudged with his gun on his arm, and the faith¬ 
ful house-dog beside him, 

Grave and sedate, as if knowing the sorrowful 
thoughts of his master. ^ 

April was in her prime, and the day in its dewy 
awaking: 

Like a great flower, afar on the crest of the east¬ 
ern woodland, 

Goldenly bloomed the sun, and over the beautiful 
valley, 

Dim with its dew and shadow, and bright with its 
dream of a river, 

Looked to the western hills, and shone on the 
humble procession, 

Paining with splendor the children’s eyes, and the 
heart of the mother. 

Beauty, and fragrance, and song filed the air 
like a palpable presence. 

Sweet was the smell of the dewy leaves and the 
flowers in the wild-wood, 

Fair the long reaches of sun and shade in the 
aisles of the forest. 

Glad of the spring, and of love, and of morning, 
the wild birds were singing: 

Jays to each other called harshly, then mellowly 
fluted together ; 

Sang the oriole songs as golden and gay as his 
plumage; 

Pensively piped the querulous quails their greet¬ 
ings unfrequent. 

While, on the meadow elm, the meadow lark 
gushed forth in music, 

Bapt, exultant and shaken, with the great joy of 
his singing; 

Over the river, loud-chattering, aloft in the air, 
the king-fisher, 

Hung, ere dropped, like a bolt in the water be¬ 
neath him; 

Gossiping, out of the bank, flew myriad twittering 
swallows; 

And in the boughs of the sycamore quarreled and 
clamored the blackbirds. 

Never, for these things a moment halted the 
Movers, but onward, 

Up the long hill-side the white-tented wagon 
moved slowly. 

Till, on the summit, that overlooked all the beau¬ 
tiful valley, 

Trembling and spent, the horses came to a stand¬ 
still unbidden; 

Then from the wagon the mother in silence got 
down with her children. 

Came, and stood by the father, and rested her 
hand on his shoulder. 

Long together they gazed on the beautiful val¬ 
ley before them; 
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Looked on the well-known fields that stretched 
away to the woodlands. 

Where, in the dark lines of green, showed the 
milk-white crest of the dogwood, 

Snow of wild-plums in bloom, and crimson tints 
of the red-bud; 

Looked on the pasture-fields where the cattle were 
lazily grazing — 

Softly, and sweet, and thin, came the faint, far 
notes of the cow-bells — 

Looked on the oft-trodden lanes, with their elder 
and blackberry borders. 

Looked on the orchard, a bloomy sea, with its 
billows of blossoms. 

Fair was the scene, yet suddenly strange and all 
unfamiliar, 

Like as the faces of friends, when the word of 
farewell has been spoken. 

Long together they gazed; then at last on the lit¬ 
tle log-cabin,— 

Home for so many years, now home no longer 
forever, — 

Bested their tearless eyes in the silent rapture of 
anguish. 

Up on the morning air, no column of smoke from 
the chimney 

Wavering, silver and azure, rose, fading and 
brightening ever; 

Shut was the door where yesterday morning the 
children were playing, — 

Lit with a gleam of the sun the window stared up 
at them blindly. 

Cold was the hearthstone now, and the place 
was forsaken and empty. 

Empty ? Ah no I but haunted by thronging and 
tenderest fancies, 

Sad recollections of all that had ever been, of sor¬ 
row or gladness. 

Once more they sat in glow of the wide red fire 
in the winter, 

Once more they sat by the door in th'B cool of the 
still summer evening, 

Once more the mother seemed to he singing her 
babe there to slumber, 

Once more the father beheld her weep o’er the 
child that was dying. 

Once more the place was peopled by all the Past’s 
sorrow and gladness I 

Neither might speak for the thoughts that come 
crowding their hearts so, 

Till, in their ignorant sorrow, aloud the children 
lamented ; 

Then was the spell of silence dissolved, and the 
father and mother 

Burst into tears and embraced, and turned their 
dim eyes to the westward. 

*^DEAD, 

I. 

Something lies in the room 
Over against my own; 

The windows are lit with a ghastly bloom 
Of candles burning alone — 

Untrinimed and all aflare 
In the ghastly silence there! 

n. 

People go by the door, 

Tiptoe, holding their breath, 

And hush the talk that they held before, 

Lest they should waken Death, 
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That is awake all night 
There in the candlelight! 

in. 

The cat upon the stairs 
Watches with flamy eye 
For the sleepy one wh) shall unawares 
Let her go stealing by. 

She softly, softly purrs, 

And claws at the banisters, 

IV. 

The bird from out its dream 
Breaks with a sudden song, 

That stabs the sense like a sudden scream; 

The hound the whole night long 
Howls to the moonless sky, 

So far, and starry, and high. 

^^THE DOUBT. 

She sits beside the low window, 

In the pleasant eyening'time, 

With her face turned to the sunset, 

Reading a book of rhyme. 

And the wine*light of the sunset, 

Stol’n into the dainty nook, 

Where she sits in her sacred beauty, 

Lies crimson on the book. 

0 beautiful eyes so tender. 

Brown eyes so tender and dear, 

Bid you leave your reading a moment. 

Just now, as I passed near? 

May be, ’t is the sunset flushes 
Her features, so lily-pale — 

May be, ’t is the lover’s passion, 

She reads of in the tale. 

0 darling, and darling, and darling, 

If I dared to trust my thought; 

If I dared to believe what I must not, 

Believe what no one ought—^ 

We would read together the poem 
Of the Love that never died, 

The passionate, world-old story 
Come true and glorified. 

**LirE IN VENICE — PROM NO LOVE LOST. 

Faniiy — To Clara. 

I- 

Yes, I promised to write, but how shall I write to 
you, darling? 

Venice we reached last Monday, wild for canals 
and for color, 

Palaces, prisons, lagoons, and gondolas, bravoes, 
and moonlight, 

All the mysterious, dreadful, beautiful things in 
existence. 

Fred had joined us at Naples, insuflf’rably know¬ 
ing and travelled, 

Wise in the prices of things and great at tempest¬ 
uous bargains, 

Rich in the costly nothing our youthful travellers 
buy here, 

At a prodigious outlay of time and money and 
trouble; 

Utter confusion of facts, and talking the wildest 
of pictures, 

Pyramids, battle-fields, bills, and examinations of 
luggage, . 

Passports, policemen, porters, and how he got 
through bis tobacco — 

Ignorant, handsome, full-bearded, brown, and 
good-natured as ever: 


Annie thinks him perfect, and I well enough for 
a brother. 

Also, a friend of Fred’s came with us from Naples 
to Venice; 

And, altogether, I think, we are rather agreeable 
people, 

For we’ve been taking our pleasure at all times 
in perfect good-humor, — 

Which is an excellent thing that you’ll understand 
when you’ve travelled, 

Seen Recreation deat-beat and cross, and learnt 
what a burden 

Frescoes, for instance, can be, and, in general, 
what an affliction 

Life is apt to become among the antiques and old 
masters. 

Venice we’ve thoroughly done, and it’s perfectly 
true of the pictures — 

Titians and Tintorettos, and Palmas and Paul 
Veroneses; 

Neither are gondolas fictions, but verities, hearse¬ 
like and swan-like, 

Quite as the heart could wish. And one finds, to 
one’s infinite comfort, 

Venice just as unique as one’s fondest visions 
have made it: 

Palaces and mosquitoes rise from the water to¬ 
gether, 

And, in the city’s streets, the salt-sea is ebbing 
and flowing 

Several inches or more. 

— Ah! let me not wrong thee, 0 Venice ! 

Fairest, forlornest, and saddest of all the cities, 
and dearest! 

Bear, for my heart has won here deep peace 
from cruel confusion ; 

And in this lucent air, whose night is but tenderer 
noon-day, 

Fear is forever dead, and hope has put on the 
immortal! 

— There! and you need not laugh. I’m coming 
to something directly. 

One thing : I’ve bought you a chain of the fa¬ 
mous fabric of Venice — 

Something peculiar and quaint, and of such a 
delicate texture 

That you must wear it embroidered upon a riband 
of velvet, 

If you would have the effect of its exquisite fine¬ 
ness and beauty. 

‘‘Isn’t it very frail?” I asked of the workman 
who made it, 

“Strong enough, if you will, to bind a lover, 
signora,” — 

With an expensive smile. ’Twas bought near 
the Bridge of Rialto. 

(Shylock, you know.) In our shopping, Aunt 
May and Fred do the talking: 

Fred begins always in French, with the most de¬ 
licious effront’ry, 

Only to end in profoundeat humiliation and Eng¬ 
lish. 

Aunt, however, scorns to speak any tongue but 
Italian: 

“Quanto per these ones here? ” and “ What did 
you say was the prezzo ? ” 

“Ah! troppo caro! Too much! No, no ! Bon’t 
I tell you it’s troppo ? ” 

All the while insists that the gondolieri shall 
show us 

What she calls Titian’s palazzo, and pines for the 
house of Othello. 

Annie, the dear little goose, believes in Fred and 
her mother 
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With an enchanting abandon. She doesn’t at all 
understand them, 

But she has some twilight views of their clever¬ 
ness. Father is quiet, 

Now and then ventures some French when he fan¬ 
cies that nobody hears him, 

In an aside to the valet-de-place—I never detect 
him— 

Buys things for ^mother and me with a quite 
supernatural sweetness, 

Tolerates all Fred’s airs, and is indispensably 
pleasant. 

IT. 

Prattling on of these things, which I think can¬ 
not interest deeply, 

So I hold back in my heart its dear and wonderful 
secret 

(Which I must tell you at last, however I falter to 
tell you), 

Fain to keep it all my own for a little while 
longer, — 

Doubting hut it shall lose some part of its strange¬ 
ness and sweetness, 

Shared with another, and fearful that even you 
may not find it 

Just the marvel that I do — and thus turn our 
friendship to hatred. 

Sometimes it seems to me that this love, which 
I feel is eternal. 

Must have begun with my life, and that only an 
absence was ended 

When we met and knew in our souls that we 
loved one another. 

For, from the first was no doubt. The earliest 
hints of the passion, 

Whispered to girlhood’s tremulous dream,maybe 
mixed with misgiving, 

But, when the very love comes, it hears no vague¬ 
ness of meaning; 

Touched by its truth (too fine to he felt by the 
ignorant senses, 

Knowing but looks and utterance), soul unto soul 
makes confession, 

Silence to silence speaks. And I think that 
this subtile assurance. 

Yet unconfirmed from without, is even sweeter 
and dearer 

Than the perfected bliss that comes when the 
words have been spoken. 

— Not that I’d have them unsaid, now! But, 
’twas delicious to ponder 

All the miracle over, and clasp it, and keep it, 
and hide it. 

While I beheld him, you know, with looks of in¬ 
different languor, 

Talking of other things — and felt the divine con¬ 
tradiction 

Trouble my heart below I 

And yet, if no doubt touched 
our passion, 

Do not believe for that, our love has been wholly 
un cloud ed- 

All best things are ours when pain and patience 
have won them: 

Peace itself would mean nothing but for the strife 
that preceded — 

Triumph of love is greatest, when peril of love 
has been sorest. 

(That’s to say, I dare say. I’m only repeating 
what he said.) 

Well, then, of all wretched things in the world, 
a mystery, Clara, 


Lurked in this life dear to mine, and hopelessly 
held us asunder 

When we drew nearest together, and all hut his 
speech said, *• I love you.” 

Fred had known him at college, and then had 
found him at b’aples, 

After several years, — and called him a capital 
fellow. 

Thus far his knowledge went, and beyond this 
began to run shallow 

Over troubled ways, and to break into brilliant 
conjecture. 

Harder by far to endure than the others reticent 
absence — 

Absence wherein at times he seemed to walk like 
one troubled 

By ah uneasy dream, whose spell is not broken 
with waking, 

And it returns all day with a vivid and sudden 
recurrence, 

As a remembered event. Of the past that was 
closest the present, 

This we knew from himself; He went at the ear¬ 
liest summons. 

When the Rebellion began, and falling, terribly 
wounded, 

Into the enemy’s hands, after ages of sickness and 
prison, 

Made his escape at last; and, returning, found 
all his virtues 

Grown out of recognition and shining in posthu¬ 
mous splendor, — 

Found all strange and estranged, and, he fancied, 
more wonder than welcome. 

So, somewhat heavy of heart, and disabled' for 
war, he had wandered 

Hither to Europe for perfecter peace. Abruptly 
his silence, 

?ull of suggestion and sadness, made here a 
chasm between us. 

But w'e spanned the chasm with conversational 
bridges, 

Else talked all around it, and feigned an ignorance 
of it. 

With that absurd pretense, which is always so 
painful or comic, 

Just as you happen to make it or see it. 

In spite of our fictions, 

Severed from his by that silence, my heart grew 
ever more anxious. 

Till last night, when together we sat in Piazza San 
Marco 

(Then, when the morrow must bring us parting— 
forever, it might be), 

Taking our ices al fresco. Some strolling min¬ 
strels were singing 

Airs from the Trovatore. I noted with painful 
observance, 

With the unwilling minuteness, at such times ab¬ 
solute torture, 

All that brilliant scene, for which I cared nothing, 
before me: 

Dark-eyed Venetian leoni regarding the fores- 
tieri 

With those compassionate looks of gentle and 
curious wonder 

Home-keeping Italy’s nations bend on the voy¬ 
aging races. 

Taciturn, indolent, sad, as their beautiful city 
itself is; 

Groups of remotest English—not just the tradi¬ 
tional English 

(Lavish Milor is no more, and your travelling 
Briton is frugal), 
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English., though, after all, with the Channel 
always between them, 

Islanded in themselves, and the Continent’s soci¬ 
able races: 

Country-people of ours — the New World’s confi¬ 
dent. children, 

Proud of America always, and even vain of the 
Troubles 

As of disaster laid out on a scale unequalled in 
Europe ; 

Polyglot Bussians that spoke all languages better 
than natives; 

White-coated Austrian officers, anglicised Aus¬ 
trian dandies, 

Gorgeous Levantine figures of Greek, and Turk, 
and Albanian — 

These, and the throngs that moved through the 
long arcades and Piazza, 

Shone on by numberless lamps that flamed round 
the perfect Piazza, 

Jewel-like set in the splendid frame of this beau¬ 
tiful picture, 

Full of such motley life, and so altogether Vene¬ 
tian. 

****** ^ 
A DAT IN POKPEn—PROM ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 

... It is proper, after seeing the sites of some 
of the principal temples in Pompeii (such as those 
of Jupiter-»and Venus), to cross the fields that 
cover a great breadth of the buried city, and look 
into the amphitheatre, where, as every body 
knows, the lions had no stomach for Glaucus on 
the morning of the fatal eruption. The fields are 
now planted with cotton, and of course we thought 
those commonplaces about the wonder the Pom¬ 
peians would feel could they come hack to see 
that New-World plant growing above their buried 
homes. AVe might have told them, the day of our 
visit, that this cruel plant, so long watered with 
the tears of slaves, and fed with the blood of men, 
was now an exile from its native fields, where war 
was plowing with, sword and shot the guilty land, 
and rooting up the subtlest fibres of the oppression 
in which cotton had grown king. And the ghosts 
of wicked old Pompeii, remembering the manifold 
sins that called the fires of hell to devour her, and 
thinking on this exiled plant, the latest witness of 
God’s unforgetting justice, might well have shud¬ 
dered, through all their shadow, to feel how 
terribly He destroys the enemies of Nature and 
man. 

But the only Pompeian presences which haunted 
our passage of the cotton-field were certain small 

“Phantoms of delight,” 

with soft black eyes and graceful ways, who ran 
before us and plucked the bolls of the cotton and 
sold them to us. Embassies bearing red and white 
grapes were also sent out of the cottages to our 
excellencies; and there was some doubt of the 
currency of the coin which we gave these poor 
children in return. 

There are now but few peasants living on the 
land over the head of Pompeii, and the Government 
allows no sales of real estate to be made except to 
itself. The people who still dwell here can hardly 
be said to own their possessions, for they are 
merely allowed to cultivate the soil. A guard 
•stationed night and day prevents them from mak¬ 
ing excavations, and they arc severely restricted 
from entering the excavated quarters of the city 
alone. 

The cotton whitens over two-thirds of Pompeii 


yet interred: happy the generation that lives to 
learn the wondrous secrets of that sepulchre I 
For, when you have once been at Pompeii, this 
phantasm of the past takes deeper hold on your 
imagination than any living city, and becomes and 
is the metropolis of your dreamland forever. 0 
marvellous city! who shall reveal the cunning of 
your spell ? Something not death, something not 
life — something that is the one when you turn to 
determine its essence as the other! What is it 
conies to me at this distance of that which I saw 
at "Pompeii? The narrow and curving, but not 
crooked streets, with the blazing sun of that Nea¬ 
politan November falling into them, or clouding 
their wheel-worn lava with the black, black 
shadows of the many-tinted walls ; the houses, and 
the gay columns of white, yellow, and red; the 
delicate pavements of mosaic; the skeletons of 
dusty cisterns and dead fountains; inanimate 
garden spaces with pigmy statues suited to their 
littleness; suites of fairy bed-chambers, painted 
with exquisite frescos; dining-halls with joyous 
scenes of hunt and banquet on their walls; the 
ruinous sites of temples; the melancholy empti¬ 
ness of booths and shops and jolly drinking- 
houses; the lonesome tragic theatre, with a 
modern Pompeian drawing water from a well 
there; the baths with their roofs perfect yet, and 
the stucco bass-reliefs all but unharmed; around 
the whole, the city wall crowned with slender 
poplars: outside the gates, the long avenue of 
tombs, and the Appian Way stretching on to 
Stabise; and, in the distance, Vesuvius, brown 
and bare, with his fiery breath scarce visible 
against the cloudless heaven;—these are the 
things that float before my fancy as I turn back 
to look at myself walking those enchanted streets, 
and to wonder if I could ever have been so blest. 

For there is nothing on the earth, or under it, 
like Pompeii. 

The amphitheatre, to which we came now, after 
our stroll across the cotton-fields, was small, like the 
vastest things in l^ompeii, and bad nothing of the 
stately magnificence of the Arena at Verona, nor 
any thing of the Homan Coliseum’s melancholy 
and ruinous grandeur. But its littleness made it 
all the more comfortable and social, andi seated 
upon its benches under a cool awning, one could 
have almost chatted across the arena with one’s 
friends; could have witnessed the spectacle on 
the sands without losing a movement of the quick 
gladiators, or an agony of the victim given to the 
beasts—which must have been very delightful to 
a Pompeian of companionable habits and fine feel¬ 
ings* It is quite impossible, however, that the 
bouts described by Bulwer as taking place all at 
the same time on the arena should really have 
done so: the combatants would have rolled and 
tumbled and trampled over each other an hun¬ 
dred times in the narrow space. 

Of all the voices with which it once rang the 
poor little amphitheatre has kept only an echo. 
But this echo is one of the most perfect ever 
heard: prompt, clear, startling, it blew back the 
light chaff we threw to it with amazing vehemence, 
and almost made us doubt if it were not a direct 
human utterance. Yet how was Veniisei to know 
our names ? And there was no one else to call 
them but ourselves. Our “doZee dwm” gathered 
a nosegay from the crumbling ledges, and sat 
down in the cool of the once-cruel cells beneath, 
and put it prettily together for the ladies. When 
we had wearied ourselves with the echo he arose 
and led us back into Pompeii, 
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SCENE—PROM STTBITEBAIT SKETCHES. 

On that loveliest autumn morning, the swollen 
tide had spread over all the russet levels, and 
gleamed in the sunlight a mile away. As the 
contributor moved onward down the street, lumin¬ 
ous on either hand with crimsoning and yellow¬ 
ing maples, he was so filled with the tender 
serenity of the scene, as not to be troubled by 
the spectacle of small Irish houses standing mis¬ 
erably about on the flats ankle deep, as it were, 
in little pools of the tide, or to be aware, at first, 
of a strange stir of people upon the streets: a 
fluttering to and fro and lively encounter and 
separation of groups of bareheaded women, a 
flying of children through the broken fences of 
the neighborhood, and across the vacant lots on 
which the insulted sign-boards forbade them to 
trespass; a sluggish movement of men through 
all, and a pause of different vehicles along the 
side-walks. When a sense of these fixcta had 
penetrated his enjoyment, he asked a matron 
whose snowy arms, freshly taken from the wash- 
tub, were folded across a mighty chest, ** What is 
the matter ? ’’ 

A girl drowned herself, sir-r-r, over there on 
the flats, last Saturday, and they ’re looking for 
her. ” 

“It was the beat thing she could do,” said an¬ 
other matron grimly. 

Upon this answer that literary soul fell at once 
to patching himself up a romantic^ story for the 
suicide, after the pitiful fashion of this fiction- 
ridden age, when we must relate everything we 
see to something we have read. He was the less 
to blame for it, because he could not help it; but 
certainly he is not to be praised for his associa¬ 
tions with the tragic fact brought to his notice. 
Nothing could have been more trite or obvious, and 
he felt hia intellectual poverty so keenly that he 
might almost have believed his discomfort a sympa¬ 
thy for the girl who had drowned herself last Sat¬ 
urday. But of course, this could not be, for he had 
but lately been thinking what a very tiresome 
figure to the imagination the Fallen Woman had 
become. As a fact of Christian civilization, she 
was a spectacle to wring one's heart, he owned; 
but he wished she were well out of the romances, 
and it really seemed a fatality that she should be 
the principal personage of this little scene. The 
preparation for it, whatever it was to be, was so 
delibei*ate, and the reality had so slight relation 
to the French roofs and modern improvements of 
the comfortable Charlesbridge which he knew, 
that he could not consider himself other than 
as a spectator awaiting some entertainment, with 
a faint inclination to be critical. 

In the meantime there passed through the mot¬ 
ley crowd, not so much a cry as a sensation of 
“They’ve found her, they’ve found her!” and 
then the one terrible picturesque fact, “She was 
standing upright! ” 

Upon this there was a wilder and wilder clamor 
among the people, dropping by degrees and 
almost dying away, before a flight of boys came 
down the street with the tidings, They are 
bringing her — bringing her in a wagon.” 

The contributor knew that she whom they were 
bringing in the wagon, had had the poetry of 
love to her dismal and otherwise squalid death; 
but the history was of fancy, not of fact in his 
mind. Of course, he reflected, her lot must have 
been obscure and hard; the aspect of those con¬ 
cerned about her death, implied that. But of 
her hopes and her fearsj who could tell him any¬ 


thing? To be sure he could imagine the Tovers, 
and how they first met, and where, and who he 
was that was doomed to work her shame and 
death; but here his fancy came upon something 
coarse and conlmon: a man of her own race and 
grade, handsome after that manner of beauty 
which is so much more hateful than ugliness is; 
or, worse still, another kind of man whose deceit 
must have been subtler and wickeder; but what¬ 
ever the person, a presence defiant of sympathy or 
even interest, and simply horrible- Then there 
were the details of the affair, in a great degree 
common to all love affairs, and not varying so 
widely in any condition of life; for the passion 
which is so rich and infinite to those within its 
charm, is apt to seem a little tedious and monoto¬ 
nous in its character, and poor in resources to 
the cold looker-on. 

Then, finally, there was the crazy purpose and 
its fulfilment: the headlong plunge from bank or 
bridge; the eddy, and the bubbles on the current 
that calmed itself above the suicide; the tide that 
rose and stretched itself alrroad in the sunshine, 
carrying hither and thither the burden with which 
it knew not what to do; the arrest, as by some 
ghastly caprice of fate, of the dead girl, in that 
upright posture, in which she should meet the 
quest for her, as it were defiantly. 

And now they were bringing her in a wagon. 

Involuntarily all stood aside, and waited till 
the funeral car, which they saw, should come up 
toward them through the long vista of the maple- 
shaded street, a noiseless riot stirring the legs 
and arms of the boys into frantic demonstration, 
while the women remained quiet with arms folded 
or akimbo. Before and behind the wagon, driven 
slowly, went a guard of ragged urchins, while on 
the raised seat above sat two Americans, unper¬ 
turbed by anything, and concerned merely with 
the business of the affair. 

The vehicle was a grocer’s cart which had per¬ 
haps been pressed into the servi<5e; and inevi¬ 
tably the contributor thought of Zenobia, and of 
Miles Coverdale’s belief that if she could have 
foreboded all the post-mori^ ugliness and gro¬ 
tesqueness of suicide, she never would have 
drowned herself. This girl, too, had doubtless 
bad her own ideas of the effect that her death 
was to make, her conviction that it was to wring 
one heart, at least, and to strike awe and pity to 
every-other; and her woman’s soul must have 
been shocked from death could she have known, 
in what a ghastly comedy the body she put off 
was to play a part. 

In the bottom of the cart lay something long 
and straight and terrible, covered with a red 
shawl that drooped over the end of the wagon; 
and on this thing were piled the baskets in which 
the grocers had delivered their orders for sugar 
and flour, and coffee and tea. As the cart jolted 
through their lines, the boys could no longer be 
restrained; they broke out with wild yells, and 
danced madly about it, while the red shawl hang¬ 
ing from the rigid feet nodded to their frantic 
mirth; and the sun dropped its light through the 
maples and shone bright upon the flooded flats- 
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pray. 

^LOVR^S lDEA»u. 

Her young face is good and fair. 

Lily-white and rosy-red; 

And the brown and silken hair 
Hovers, mist-like, round her head. 

And her voice is soft and low, 

Clear as music and as sweet; 

Hearing it, you hardly know 
Where the sound and silence meet. 

All the magic who can tell 

Of her laughter and her sighs? 

Or what heavenly meanings dwell 
In her kind, confiding eyes 2 

Fretty lips, as rubies bright. 

Scarcely hide the tiny pearls; 

Little wandering stars of light 
Love to nestle in her curls. 


’ AH her ways are winning ways, 

. Full of tenderness and grace; 

And a witching sweetness plays 
Fondly o’er her gentle face. 

True and pure her soul within, — 
Breathing a celestial air! 

Evil and the shame of sin 

Could not dwell one moment there. 

Is it but a vision, this ? 

Fond creation of the brain ? 

Phantom of a fancied bliss ? 

Type of beauty void and vain ? 

No ! the tides of being roll 

Toward a heaven that’s yet to be, 

Where this idol of my soul . 

Waits and longs for love and me! 

BEAUTY. 

I had a dream, one glorious summer night, 

In the rich bosom of imperial June, 

Languid I lay, upon an odorous coiu-h, 

Golden with amber, festooned wildly o’er 
"With crimson roses, and the longing stars 
Wept tears of love upon their clustered loaves. 
Above me soared the azure vault of heaven, 

Vast and majestic; cinctured with that path 
Whereby, perchance, the sea-born Venus found 
Her way to higher spheres; that path which 
se^is 

A coronet of silver, gemmed with stars, 

And bound upon the forehead of young night. 

There, as I lay, the musical south-wind 
Shook all the roses into murmurous life. 

And poured their fragrance o’er me in a shower 
Of crimson mist; and softly, through the mist, 
Came a low, sweet, enchanting melody, 

A far-off echo from a land of dreams, 

Which with delicious languor filled the air, 

And steeped in bliss the senses and the soul. 

Then rose a shape, — a dim and ghostly shape, 
Whereto no feature was, nor settled form, — 

A shadowy splendor, seeming as it came 
A pearly summer cloud shot through and through 
With faintest rays of sunset.; yet within 
A spirit dwelt; and, floating from within, 

A murmur trembled sweetly into words: — 

I am the ghost of a most lovely dream, 

Which haunted, in old days, a poet’s mind. 

And long he sought for, wept, and prayed for me; 
And searched through all the chambers of his 
soul. 

And searched the secret places of the eai'th, 

The lonely forest and the lontdy shore, 

And listened to the voices of the sea, 

What time the stars shone out, and midnight cold 
Slept on the dark waves whispering at his feet; 
And sought the mystery in a human form, » 
Amid the haunts of men, and found it not; 

And looked in woman’s fond, bewildering eyes, 
And mirrored there his own, and saw no sign; 

But only in his sleep I came to him. 

And gave him fitful glimpses of my face, 

Whereof he after sang in sweetest words; 

Then died, and came to me. But evermore. 
Through lonel}’’days and wakeful, haunted nights, 
A life of star-lit gloom, do poets seek 
To snatch the mystic veil that covers me, 

And evermore they grasp the empty air. 

For only in their dreams I come to them. 

And give them fitful glimpses of my face, 

And lull them, siren-like, with words of hope 
That promise, some time, to their ravished eyes, 
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Beauty, the secret of the universe, 

God’s thought, that gives the soul eternal peace. 

Then the voice ceased, and only on my ears 
The shaken roses murmured, and the wind. 

^AFTER ALL. 

The apples are ripe in the orchard, 

The work of the reaper is done, 

And the golden woodlands redden 
In the blood of the dying sun. 

At the cottage door the grandsire 
Sits, pale, in his easy-chair, 

While a gentle wind of twilight 
Plays with his silver hair. 

A woman is kneeling beside him ; 

A fair young head is prest, 

In the first wild passion of sorrow, 

Against his aged breast. 

And far from over the distance 
The faltering echoes come, 

Of the flying blast of trumpet 
And the rattling roll of drum. 

Then the grandsire speaks, in a whisper,— 

“ The end no man can see; 

But we give him to his country. 

And we give our prayers to Thee.” . . . 

The violets star the meadows, 

The rose-buds fringe the door, 

And over the grassy orchard 
The pink-white blossoms pour. 

But the grandsire’s chair is empty, 

The cottage is dark and still, 

There’s a nameless grave on the battle-field, 
And a new one under the hill. 

And a pallid, tearless woman 
By the cold hearth sits, alone; 

And the old clock in the corner 
Ticks on with a steady drone. 

**MAEY YIEGINIA TEBHUNE, 

A LADT novelist whose peculiar mission is the 
depiction of home-life, its every-day joys, sor¬ 
rows, and labors, has published all her works 
under the nom de plume of “Marion Ilarland.” 
She is the datighter of Samuel P. Hawes, a 
native of Dorchester, Massachusetts, who sub¬ 
sequently became a merchant in Yirginia; and 



she was bom in Amelia county of that State. 
On her mother’s side she is directly descended 
from the brother of the notable Captain John 
Smith, of Pocahontas memory. The old Smith 
coat of arms is still retained in the family. Her 
father was of old Puritan stock, and a near 
relative of the late President Franklin Pierce. 
The ancestral home built in 1630, ten years 
after the landing of the Pilgrims, is still stand¬ 
ing on Dorchester Heights, and is now occu¬ 
pied by a branch of the family. “From her 
Puritan blood,” states a late issue of a Mew 
Jersey paper, “ ‘ Marion Harland ’ received her 
rich mental endowments and her remarkable 
energy of character. Born and reared amid the 


^peculiar institutions’ of the Old Dominion, in 
a locality made famous by great historical in¬ 
cidents, and associating with the‘First Fami¬ 
lies,’ while she acquired perhaps a more inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the ‘negro lingo’ than any 
other American authoress, and became familiar 
with the traditionary lore of that locality cele¬ 
brated for its illustrious men, her Purita-n blood 
asserted itself in her uniform hatred of slavery. 
We may add that when the rebellion broke out, 
though the home of her childhood and a con¬ 
siderable portion of her property were within 
the lines, of the Confederacy, no woman in the 
country was more devotedly loyal to the Union.” 

“Marion Earland” began to write for a 
weekly city journal at the age of fourteen; and 
two years later she contributed a sketch to 
Gcdey'^s Lady'^sBoek^ entitled, ‘ ‘Marrying through 
Prudential Motives.” The latter had a check¬ 
ered and wonderful career. It was printed in 
England, translated for a French journal, re¬ 
translate for an English magazine, and then 
reproduced in this country as an English tale. 
Her first book, Alone ; A Tale of Southern Life 
and Manners^ was published at Eichmond in 
1854. It was The Hidden Patli^ 1855; 

Moss Side^ 1857; Miriam ; Nemesis^ 1860; Eusks^ 
1863; Husbands and Hornes^ a series of maga¬ 
zine stories, 1865; Sunnybank^ 1867; The Christ-' 
mas Holly^ 1867 ; Buby'^s Husband^ 1868 ; Phs" 
mids Temptation^ 1869; At Las% 1870; Helen 
Gardner''s Wedding-Lay^ 1870; The Empty 
Hearty 1871, and Common Sense in the House¬ 
hold: A Manual of Practical Housewf^ery^ 1871. 

In 1856 she was married to the Rev. E. P. 
Terhune, then pastor of a congregation in Vir¬ 
ginia. Three years later, her husband was 
called to the First Reformed Church, at New¬ 
ark, Mew Jersey; and they have since resided 
in that city. An intimate friend pays this trib¬ 
ute to her estimable literary and social lite: 

“Marion Harland bears testimony on almost 
every page of her works to a thorough womanli¬ 
ness. The ‘ blue-stocking^ slander finds in her a 
notable refutation. A true mother, assuming in 
her person the education of her children; the 
wife of a clergyman, sharing heartily with him 
in all the requirements of an extensive parish; at 
the head of worthy public charities, and at the 
same time tlie model housekeeper, so experienced 
as to furnish a guide-book in domestic economy 
to her fellow-women, — her example presents a 
striking contradiction to the adage ‘jack of all 
trades,’ and proves the capabilities of a fully 
trained mind for excellence in many departments. 
Her literary works and success are such as 
might be predicated of this quality of nature. 
Joined to a marvellously keen power of analysis 
of character and motive, she displays upon every 
page a full, glorious humanity; such sympathy 
with her kind in the aims and struggles of the 
lowliest, who yet unconsciously dignify human 
nature by battling with evil and reaching after 
good; such indignant compassion for the op¬ 
pressed, tenderness for the weak, and lofty con¬ 
tempt for shams and littleness of whatever kind ; 
such hopeful faith in her fellows, such trust in 
the guidance of a Higher Power, as must stir the 
hearts of her readers. That Marion Harland has 
learned the secret of success in her chosen pro¬ 
fession, is demonstrated by the immense sale of 
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her worts, at home and broad. Alone, her first 
book, although published nearly twenty years 
ago, still sells steadily, as do all of the ten vol¬ 
umes she has written since. In fact, they have 
quietly taken their place as standards in family 
libraries, and new editions go to press every 
month/' 

G. BRIOTOK. 

Daniel Garrison Brinton, a writer on medical 
science and on Indian antiquities, is a native of 
Chester connty, Pennsylvania, lie was bom 
May 13, 1837, and -was educated in early life 
chiefly by private tutors. He entered Yale Col¬ 
lege at the age of seventeen, and was gi-aduated 
in 1858. The following year he commenced the 
study of medicine at Jetferson Medical College, 
in Philadelphia. After he received his diploma, 
in 1860, he went abroad to continue his profes¬ 
sional and general studies in Germany and 
Prance. At the outbreak of the civil war, he 
returned to this country, and shortly afterward 
entered the army on the medical staff, as Sur¬ 
geon IT. S. Volunteers. He served in the field 
as Medical Director of the Eleventh Army 
Corps during.1863-4, and was then assigned on 
various hospital duties till he returned to Ms 
native State at the close of the war. 


Dr. Brinton published, in 1859, Ifotea o% the 
Floridian Perimsula, its Literary Fistory, 
Indian TVibes and Antiquities^ the result of a 
winter’s sojourn in that region. This was fol¬ 
lowed in 1868 by The Myths of the Few World : \ 
an Essay on the Eymbolism and Mythology of 
the Red Race of America, The author, who 
regards the religious sense as almost the only 
faculty peculiar to man, and the key to his 
origin and destiny, thus outlines the field of his 
research: “ What are man\ earliest ideas of a 
soul and a God, and of his own origin and des¬ 
tiny? Why do we find certain myths, such as 
of a creation, a flood, an after-world; certain 
symbols, as the bird, the serpent, the cross; 
certain numbers, as the three, the four, the 
seven—intimately associated with these ideas 
by every race? What are the laws of growth 
of natural religions % How do they acquire such 
an infinenee, and is this influence for good or 
evil ? Such are some of the universally interest¬ 
ing questions which I attempt to solve by an 
analysis of the simple faiths of a savage race.” 
This work received the endorsement of such 
authorities as the Forth American Review and 
The Fation at home, with that of Professor 
Steinthal and other able critics in Europe. In 
1872, he prepared A Ghiide-Bool of Florida 
cmd the South. 

Dr. Brinton is one of the anthors of the Eclec-,\ 
tic Series of Geographies^ and has made a num- ! 
her of contributions to medical literature. 
Since 18C8, he has edited the Medical and Sur- \ 
gical Reporter of Philadelphia, tho Half-Yearly I 
Compendium of Medical Sc ience^ etc. 

In linguistic subjects, Dr. Brinton has given 
especial attention to the aboriginal tongues of 


America. Under the auspices of the American 
Philosophical Society, he edited in 1870 the 
Bev. Mr. Bjington’s Grammar of the Choctaw 
Language; and published: Contributions to a 
Grammar of the MushoJeee Language, 1870; 
The Fatural Legends of the ChaLta-MusTcolcee 
Tribes; The Ancient Phonetic Alphabet of Yu¬ 
catan; The Affinities of the Fatchez Language ; 
and The Arawach Language of Guiana in its 
Linguistic and Ethnological Relations, 1871. 

CHARLES HEKBY HART; 

The present historiographer of the Numismatic 
and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, was 
born in that city February 4,1847. Be received 
a classical and scientific education, and at the 
age of eighteen commenced the study of the 
law in the oflice of the Hon. Samuel H. Perkins. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1868, and in the 
year following he received the degree of Bache¬ 
lor of Laws from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Early in life Mr. Hart showed evidences of a 
literary turn of mind. His first noticeable ar¬ 
ticle, written before his sixteenth year, was a 
memoir of Margaret of Anjou. It was the pre¬ 
cursor of many contributions to the interesting 
and important department of biogimphy. In 
December, 1865, Mr. Hart was elected corre¬ 
sponding secretary of the Numismatic and Anti¬ 
quarian Society of Philadelphia, and three years 
later its historiographer. It was in connection 
with this association, which, instituted in 1858, 
was the first organization for the furtherance of 
Numismatic science in America, that most of 
his contributions to literature have been made. 
In its publislied volniue of Proceedings from 
May 4:, 1865, to December SI, 1866, are contained 
his biographical notices of Lewis Cass, particu¬ 
larly reviewing his literary life; of the eloquent 
and gifted Francis Lister Hawks, D. D.; and of 
Robert WL Gibbes, M. D., of South Carolina, all 
deceased members of the Society; besides two 
papers, subsequently reprinted as pamphlets: 
“Remarks on Tabasco, Mexico, occasioned by 
the reported discovery of remains of ancient 
cities being found in that localityand “His¬ 
torical Sketch of tlie National Medals issued 
pursuant to Resolutions of Congress 1776- 
1815.” In the latter, he called the attention 
of the Society to the unmeaning devices on our 
coinage and their utter worthlessness as monu¬ 
ments of history, and urged that steps bo taken 
for their correction, “ so that our coinage may 
become the repository of the country’s history.’' 

To the Few England Historical and Genea¬ 
logical Register for July, 1868, Mr. Hart con¬ 
tributed a Memoir of William HicMing Pres¬ 
cott, which was republished as a pamphlet. 

In 1865, u^on the death of President Lincoln, 
when the press throughout the country was 
groaning under the eflusions of the pulpit and 
the rostrum, called forth by the mournful occa¬ 
sion, Mr. Hart conceived the idea of preparing 
a bibliographical work on the subject. This 
was completed, and published by Joel Munsell 
of Albany, the Pickering of America, in 1870, 
under the title of Billiograpliia Lincolniana: 
an Account of the Publications occasioned by the 
Death of Abraham Lincoln, Sixteenth President 
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of the United. States ; With Notes and an Intro¬ 
duction. This compact volume is a monument 
to its author’s industry, as twelve hundred 
letters were written and about eight hundred 
letters and pamphlets received in its prepara¬ 
tion. He had earned the right to quote the 
quaint words of Anthony 4 Wood in the preface 
to his History of Oxford: “A painfull work it 
is, I ’ll assure you, and more than difficult, 
wherein what toyle hath been taken as no man 
thinketh so no man believeth, lest he hath made 
the triall.” The introduction was subsequently 
reprinted as a Biogr^hical Sketch of Mr. Lin¬ 
coln.^ and was received' with favor by such 
authorities as his old law partner, Hon. William 
H. Herndon of Springfield, Illinois; and by 
Charles Francis Adams, Eichard H. Dana, Jr., 
etc. 

In May, 1870, Mr. Hart delivered a Discourse 
on the Life and Services of Gulian Crommelin 
Verplanck^ LL. D.^ which was printed in Hew 
York by special request. In the same year ap¬ 
peared biographical sketches of Hon. William 
Willis of Portland, Maine, and Judge Eichard 
Stockton Field, of Hew Jersey. His last publi¬ 
cation was a Memoir of George Ticknor^ the His- 
torian of Spanish Literature.^ w'ho died in 
Boston, January 26, 1871, in his eighty-first 
year. This work has been welcomed by com¬ 
petent authorities. 

Mr. Hart has prepared a number of biograph¬ 
ical sketches, which remain in manuscript, and 
has contributed communications on various sub¬ 
jects to periodicals and the publications of 
learned societies. These articles and his other 
fugitive writings he contemplates collectinginto 
a volume. He resides in Philadelphia, engaged 
in the active practice of the law; and in order 
to liquidate that debt which Coke says every 
lawyer owes to his profession, he has in 
preparation a Treatise on the Doctrine of 
Hquitable Gomersion., based upon the English 
work of Leigh and' Dalzell, published nearly 
a-half century ago. 

# 

** WHITELAW' KEID, 

A FACILE and enterprising journalist, who, at 
the age of thirty-five, attained the honor of suc¬ 
ceeding his late chief, Horace Greeley, as Editor 
of the Hew York Tribune., was born at Xenia, 
Ohio, in 1887. His father, Eobert' Charlton 
Eeid, an elder of the Cameronian Covenanters, 
emigrated from his birthplace in Fayette county, 
Kentucky, and became one of the founders of 
Xenia, which signifies hospitality. His mother 
came from a Scotch colony of Covenanters, in 
Vermont. 

Mr. Whitelaw Eeid was prepared at the 
Xenia Academy to enter the Miami University, 
from which he graduated in 1856 with high 
honors, taking as the subject of his last address 
the “Hohle Traitors ” of the past, and especially 
referring to the contest of opinions then con¬ 
vulsing Kansas. He at once actively entered" 
into the profession of his life, by assuming 
charge of the leading county paper, the Xenia 
Hems ; and he conducted it with such ability as 
to be speedily called to the staff of the Cincin¬ 
nati Gazette. His after career has been sketched 
in Ha/rper'‘s Weekly y from which we extract; 
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He represented this journal in Columbus dur¬ 
ing a session of the legislature, and his letters 
from that city made his signature, ^ Agate,’ well 
known throughout the Northwest. His strong, 
racy English, his courage and energy, his fine 
faculties of observation, marked him as a model 
correspondent, and at the first outbreak of the 
war he was designated to accompany the Ohio 
troops in their march upon Western Virginia. 
He served as a volunteer aid upon the staff of 
General Morris at Garrick’s Ford, where the rebel 
General Garnett was killed, and later in the cam¬ 
paign he was with Rosecrans in the same capacity 
at the affair of Carnifex Ferry. Returning to Cin¬ 
cinnati, he began to write editorials for the 
Gazette, and continued for some time in that em¬ 
ployment, with occasional interruptions of field 
work when there was anything especially worth 
reporting. He was present at Fort Donelson, and 
went up the Tennessee River to Pittsburg Land¬ 
ing with our advance. He was the only corre¬ 
spondent on the field in that terrible scene of 
slaughter, to report which he rose from a sick¬ 
bed. He passed the fearful night between the 
two days of battle among the private soldiers on 
the bluff, and slept the next night on the victorious 
field in the tent of General Lew Wallace. 

“ With the prestige of his Western achievements 
in journalism, Mr. Reid came to Washington, and 
took charge of the Gazette Bureau in that city. 
He distinguished himself at once by his bold, in¬ 
cisive, and energetic correspondence. Among all 
the pens that made and unmade reputations in 
Newspaper Row in those stirring days, there was 
none more dreaded and more courted than his. 
From a certain ascetic habit of thought, which 
may, perhaps, be derived from his severe and con¬ 
scientious ancestry, he was always more ready to 
criticise than to praise, always more eager in 
attack than in defence. Yet his attachments, if 
few, were very powerful, and there are not many 
finer passages of eulogy in our periodical litera¬ 
ture than those in which he has expressed his ad¬ 
miration of his friends, such as Henry Winter' 
Davis, and those eminent citizens of his own 
State, Chase and Wade and Schenck. The routine 
work of his Washington life was varied by occa¬ 
sional resumptions of the note-book and saddle. 
He saw and vividly reported the battle of Fred¬ 
ericksburg, the second Bull Run, and Gettysburg. 
His political services and his scholarly tastes were 
at once recognized by an appointment as librarian 
of the House of Representatives. 

“When the war ended, Mr. Reid, whose health 
had become somewhat impaired by unremitting 
labor, and who was one of those who believed in 
the possibility of a genuine peace, and in the com¬ 
plete restoration of the South, gave evidence of 
his faith by removing to Louisiana, and engaging, 
in company with General Herron, of Iowa, in the 
culture of cotton. They planted 2600 acres of 
land, embracing three farms, and employing 800 
hands. The year of 1865 was a disastrous one for 
planters, but in spite of this the two young North¬ 
erners managed their affairs with such skill and 
prudence that they closed their op.eratioim with¬ 
out loss,” * 

Mr. Eeid returned to the old homestead near 
Xenia, where he spent two years in literary 
labors, and became a co-proprietor of the Cin¬ 
cinnati Gazette. At the invitation of Horace 


♦ Harper’s Weekly, July X, 1871, p. 597-8. 
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Greeley, Le went to Few York city in the sum¬ 
mer of 1868, to accept an editorial engagement 
on 7^ Tridune, He won the respect and en¬ 
tire confidence of that gentleman, so that in the 





year following he was promoted to be Its man¬ 
aging editor. He especially distinguished him¬ 
self in that responsible position by his daring 
and comprehensive plans for obtaining the ear¬ 
liest news concerning the Franco-German war, 
consummated at an enormous cost on his own 
responsibility, during the absence of Mr. 
Greeley, who was on a voyage to the Bermudas 
for the health of his wife. 

He is the author of three hooks. After the 
War^ 1866, a vivid description of a Southern 
tour made between May 1865 and May 1866, 
along the entire coast-line and across the 
country, by various routes, into the interior, 
with the object and best facilities for studying 
the social condition of the lately revolted States. 
Okie in the War: her Statemnen^ her Generals^ 
and SoMiera^ a carefully digested narrative in 
two royal octavo volumes, the first of which is 
devoted to a “History of the State during the 
war, and the lives of her generals;’’.while the 
second contains a History of her Regiments 
and other military organizations,” 1868; and 
the Memorial of Horace Greeley,^ published by 
the Tribune Association, 1873. 

** EDWARD EGOLESTOJiT, 

A SHREWD and kindly writer of the humors of 
life in the West, was born at Yevay, Switzer¬ 
land county, Indiana, December 10, 1837. His 
father, a Virginian by birth, was a lawyer of 
ability and learning. He died at the age of 
thirty-four, when Edward, the eldest of four 
children, was nine years old. His mother, a , 
native of Indiana, descended from an old Ken¬ 
tucky family that gave some prominent ministers 
to the Baptist Church. She was a woman of 
great force of character^ and fine conversational 


powers. Edvrard inherited a delicate constitu¬ 
tion, and sufiered much pliysical pain through¬ 
out his early years. An ambitious student, 
though never well enough to enter college, he 
acquired in the intervals of sickness a good 
knowledge of Latin with a less command of 
Greek, an extensive acquaintance with the 
French language and literature, besides a fair 
use of Spanish and Italian. He was also an in¬ 
cessant reader of good English, including its 
classic works. In the vain hope of finding some 
occupation compatible with good health, his 
childhood passed in continual change of employ¬ 
ment from school to farm, from farm to store, 
and from the store back to school again. He 
became a member of the Methodist Church at 
the age of eleven, and perhaps the strict aus¬ 
terity and pietism in which he ruled his youth 
helped to undermine his health. Seven years 
later, and perhaps for the twentieth time, his 
life was despaired of, till a trip to Minnesota 
recruited his health. 

On his return, he became a Methodist 
preacher, when not quite nineteen years old, 
riding a four-weeks’ circuit and laboring with his 
usual persistency. Six months of such work 
forced him to return to Minnesota, and while 
pastor of a church at St. Peter’s in that State, 
he married a good wife, to whose wisdom and 
excellence he has attributed much of his later 
usefiilness. At the age of twenty-four, he was 
pastor of the most prominent church of his 
denomination in Minnesota. His health, how¬ 
ever, repeatedly broke down, and forced him 
three times to give up the pulpit for secular 
business, till he reluctantly abandoned all pas¬ 
toral labor and supported his family by a variety 
of pursuits. He saw “hard times ” in his min¬ 
isterial life in the Northwest, and often felt the 
pinch of poverty. Once his salary was less than 
three hundred dollars, and he kept his family 
without running in debt, though not a fiiorsel 
of meat was brought into the house for three 
weeks. 


j ^, 


In the spring of 1866, Dr. Eggleston removed 
to Evanston, near Chicago, where he held for 
six months the position of associate editor on 
the Little Corporal^ to which he had already 
contributed a series of Bound I'alle Stories for 
children. After a few months of independent 
writing, wherein he could rejoice at each five 
or ten dollars gained for an article, in January 
1867 he became editor of The Sunday-School 
Teacher,, of Chicago. That paper was then in 
its infancy, with a circulation of five thousand; 
and under three years of his management it in¬ 
creased seven-fold. Several practical works, 
the Sunday-School Conventiona and Institutes^ 
and The Sunday-ScJiool Manual,, aided by his 
happy address as a speaker, brought him into 
great favor as a teacher of model schools and 
conductor of institutes. At this period he 
wrote many stories for children, and some of 
these were reprinted in book form in 1870, en¬ 
titled The Booh of Queer Stories, For several 
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years lie was the regular Westem correspondent 
of the Independent^ and in May 1870 he re¬ 
moved to New York to accept its literary edi¬ 
torship. The office of superintending editor 
followed on the retirement of Mr. Iheodore 
Tilton in December, and in the July following 
he resigned to accept the editorship of Hearth 
and Home. He retained the latter for fifteen 
months, and saw that journal more than double 
its circulation. Mr. Blake*8 Walking-Stick.^ a 
Christmas Story for Boys and Girls^ w^as pub¬ 
lished in 1870, and met wdth favor. “linldah 
the Help,” which appeared in the second num¬ 
ber of Scridner*8 Monthly., was his first story for 
adults. In the fall of 1871, The Hoosier School¬ 
master appeared as a serial in Hearth and Home. 
In book form it sold nearly tw’enty thousand 
copies within a year, and enjoyed an English 
reprint. It is a vivid and seemingly natural pic¬ 
ture of the trials of a young teacher in the West 
a generation since, when the pedagogue had to 
face and rule by moral courage lads who were 
burly enough, and willing enough too, to vic¬ 
timize and thrash the master wTio chanced to 
give offence by enforcing discipline. 

The End of the Worlds a Lore Story., was 
begun as a serial in the same journal the spring 
following, and it met with a pecuniary success 
yet more encouraging in book-form, ten thou¬ 
sand copies being ordered in advance of publi¬ 
cation, while reprints appeared in London and 
France. The tale deals wnth the vagaries of 
the Adventists, or ^‘Millerites,” vrhose plans of 
life w^ere arranged to meet a speedy dissolution 
of the world, at a date fixed on a peculiar inter¬ 
pretation of sacred prophecy. 

In October, 1872, Mr. Eggleston, then a resi¬ 
dent of Ih'ooklyn, resigned his editoi'ship to 
devote himself solely to literary labor. He be¬ 
gan a third serial, The Mystery of Metropolis- 
mile., with the new year, and it has since been 
published: The Circuit Rider ^ a novel of itin¬ 
erant life in the West, appeared in 1874. 

Oeoegb Cart Eggleston-, a younger brother 
of Edward Eggleston, and his successor in the 
editorship of Hearth and Home., was born at 
Vevay, Indiana, November 36,1839. He began 
his collegiate course at Asbury University in 
ISSf), and resumed it the year following at the 
Richmond College, Virginia. After graduation, 
he studied law, and was entering on a practice 
at the Virginia bar when the civil war began. 
He served four years as private and subaltern 
in the Confederate army. On the return of 
peace, he went West and took charge of the 
correspondence of a leading commercial house. 
During the summer of 1870 he turned his atten¬ 
tion to journalism, beginning as a reporter on 
the Brooklyn Union; and after eight weeks’ 
work in that capacity, he was promoted to the 
editorial staff for some marked successes in dif¬ 
ficult lines of reporting. lie resigned in July, 
1871, and after a brief series of editorial contri¬ 
butions to the Ecening Post and Tribune^ be¬ 
came connected with Hearth and Home., of 
which he is now editor-in-chief. Besides va¬ 
rious contributions to the magazines of the day, 
he has written one work, a fresh and suggestive 
manual on culture, entitled, How to Educate 
Yourself With or Without Masters^ 1872. 


^SPELLING DOWN THE MASTER — PROai THE HOOSIER 
SCHOOLMASTER. 

TowJ’ said Mrs. Means, as she stuffed the 
tobacco into her cob pipe after supper on that 
eventful Wednesday evening, “I Tow they’ll 
appint the Squire to gin out the words to-night. 
They mos’ always do, you see, kase he’s the 
peartest ole man in the deestrick; and I Tow some 
of the young fellers would have to git up and dust 
if they would keep up to him. And he uses sech 
remarkable smart words. He speaks so polite, 
too. But laws! don’t I remember when he was 
poarer nor Job’s turkey? Twenty years ago, 
when he come to these ’ere diggins, that air Squire 
Haw'kins was a poar Yankee school-master, that 
said ‘pail’ instid of bucket, and that called a cow 
a ‘ caow,* and that couldn’t tell to save his gizzard 
what we meant by luw and by right smart. But 
he’s larnt our ways now, an’he’s jest as civi¬ 
lized as the rest of us. You would-n know he’d 
ever been a Yatjkee. He didn’t stay poar long. 
Not he. He jest married a right rich girl! He ! 
he!” and the old woman grinned at Ralph, and 
then at Mirandy, and then at the rest, until Ralph 
shuddered. Nothing was so frightful to him as to 
be fawned on and grinned at by this old ogre, 
whose few lonesome, blackish teeth seemed ready 
to devour him. “ He didn’t stay poar, you bet a 
boss! ” and with this the coal was deposited on 
the pipe, and the lips began to crack like parch¬ 
ment as each puff of smoke escaped. “ He 
married rich, you see,” and here anothei' signifi¬ 
cant look at the young master, and another fond 
look at Mirandy, as she puffed away reflectively. 
“ His wife had no book-lamin’. She’d been 
through the spellin’-book wunst, and had got as 
far as ‘ asperity ’ on it a second time. But she 
couldn’t read a word when she was married, and 
never could. She warn’t overly smart. She 
hadn’t hardly got the sense the law allows. But 
schools was skase in them air days, and, besides, 
book-larnin’ don’t do no good to a woman. Makes 
her stuck up. I never knowed but one gal in my 
life as had ciphered into fractions, and she was so 
dog-on stuck up that she turned up her nose one 
night at a apple-peelin’ bekase I tuck a sheet off 
the bed to splice out the table-cloth, which was 
ruther short. And the sheet was mos’ clean, too. 
Had-n been slept on more’n wunst or twicet. But 
I was goin’ fer to say that when Squire Hawkins 
married Virginny Gray he got a heap o’ money, 
or, what’s the same thing mostly, a heap o’ good 
land. And that’s better’n book-lamin’, says I. 
Ef a girl has gone through all eddication, and got 
to the rule of three itself, that would-n buy a 
feather-bed. Squire Hawkins jest put eddication 
agin the gal’s farm, and traded even, an’ ef ary 
one of ’em got swindled, I never heerd no com¬ 
plaints.” 

And here she looked at Ralph in triunaph, her 
hard face splintering into the hideous semblance 
of a smile. And Mirandy cast a blushing, gush¬ 
ing, all-imploring, and all-confiding look on the 
young master. 

“ I say, ole woman,” broke in old Jack, “ I say, 
wot is all this ’ere spoutin’ about the Square fer ? ” 
and old Jack, having bit off an ounce of pigtail,” 
returned the plug to his pocket. 

As for Ralph, he wanted to die. He had a 
guilty feeling that this speech of the old lady’s 
had somehow committed him beyond recall to 
Mirandy. He did not see visions of breach-of- 
promise suits. But he trembled at the thought of 
an avenging big brother. 
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Hanner, you kin come along, too, ef you’re a 
mind, when you git the dishes washed,” said 
Mrs. Means to the bound girl, as she shut and 
latched the back door. The Means family had 
built a new house in front of the old one, as a sort 
of advertisement of better circumstances, an erup¬ 
tion of shoddy feeling; but when the new building 
was completed, they found themselves unable to 
occupy it for anything else than a lumber-room, 
and so, except a parlor which Mirandy had made 
an effort to turnish a little (in hope of the blissful 
time when somebody should “setup” with her 
of ettenings), the new building was almost unoc¬ 
cupied, and the family went in and out of the back 
door, which, indeed, was the front door also, for, 
according to a curious custom, the “front” of 
the house was placed toward the south, though 
the “big road” (Hoosier for highway) nm along 
the north-west side, or, rather, past the north¬ 
west corner of it. 

When the old woman had spoken thus to 
Hannah and had latched the do(»r, she muttered, 
“ That gal don’t never show no gratitude fer 
favors;” to which Bud rejoined that he didn t 
think she had no great sight to he pertickler 
thankful fer. To which Mrs. Means made no 
reply, thinking it best, perhaps, not to wake up 
her dutiful son on so interesting a theme as her 
treatment of Hannah. Ralph felt glad that he 
was this evening to go to-another boarding place. 
He should not hear the rest of the controversy. 

Ralph walked to the school-house with Bill. 
They were friends again. For when Hank Bantams 
ducking and his dogged obstinacy in sitting in his 
wet clothes had brought on a serious fever, Ralph 
had called together the big boys, and had said; 
“ We must take care of one another, boys. Who 
will volunteer to take turns sitting up with 
Henry?” He put his own name down, and all 
the rest followed. 

“William Means and m^’self will sit up to¬ 
night,” said Ralph. And poor Bill had been 
from that moment the teacher’s friend. He was 
chosen to be Ralph’s companion. He was Puppy 
Means no longer I Hank could not be conquered 
by kindness, and the teacher wa» made to feel the 
bitterness of bis resentment long after, as we 
shall find. But Bill Means was for the time 
entirely placated, and he and Ralph went to 
spelling-school together. 

Every family furnished a candle. There were 
yellow dips and white dips, burning, smoking, 
and flaring. There was laughing, and talking, 
and giggling, and simpering, and ogling, and 
flirting, and courting. What a dress party is to 
Fifth Avenue, a spelling-school is to Hoopole 
County. It is an occasion which is metaphori¬ 
cally inscribed with this legend, “Choose your 
partners.” Spelling is only a blind in Hoopole 
County, as is dancing on Fifth Avenue. But as 
there are some in society who love dancing for its 
own sake, so in Flat Creek district there were 
those who loyed spelling for its own sake, and who, 
smelling the battle from afar, had come to try 
their skill in this tournament', hoping to freshen 
the laurels they had won in their school-days. 

’low,” said Mr. Means, speaking as the 
principal school trustee, “ I ’low our friend the 
Square is jest the man to boss this ’ere consarn to¬ 
night. Ef nobody objects, I’ll appint him. Come, 
Square, don’t be bashful. Walk up to the trough, 
fodder or no fodder, as the man said to his 
donkey.” 

There was a general giggle at this, and many 


of the young swains took occasion to nudge the 
girls alongside them, ostensibly for the purpose 
of making them see the joke, but really for the 
pure pleasure of nudging. The Greeks figured 
Cupid as naked, probably because he wears so 
many disguises that they could not select a cos¬ 
tume for him. 

The Squire came to the front. Ralph made an 
inventory of the agglomeration which bore the 
name of Squire Hawkins, as follows: 

1. A swallow-tail coat of indefinite age, worn 
only on state occasions when its owner was called 
to figure in his public capacity. Either the 
Squire had grown too large or the coat too small. 

2. A pair of black gloves, the most phenomenal, 
abnormal, and unexpected apparition conceivable 
in Flat Creek district, where the preachers wore 
no coats in the summer, and where a black glove 
was never seen except on the hands of the Squire. 

8. A wig of that dirty, waxy color so common 
to wigs. This one showed a continual inclination 
to slip off the owner’s smooth, bald pate, and the 
Squire had frequently to adjust it. As his hair 
had been red, the wig did not accord with his 
face, and the hair ungrayed was sadly discordant 
with a face shriveled by age. 

4. A semicircular row of whiskers hedging the 
edge of the jaw and chin. These were dyed a 
frightful dead black, such as no natural hair or 
beard ever had. At the roots there was a quarter 
of an inch of white, giving the whiskers the ap¬ 
pearance of having been stuck on. 

6. A pair of spectacles “with tortoise-shell 
rim.” Want to slip off. 

6. A glass eye, purchased of a peddler, and dif¬ 
fering in color from its .natural mate, perpetually 
getting out of focus by turning in or out. 

7. A set of false teeth, badly fitted, and given 
to bobbing up and down, 

8. The Squire proper, to whom these patches 
were loosely attached. 

It is an old story that a boy wrote home to his 
father begging him to come out West, because 
“ mighty mean njen got in office out here.” But 
Ralph concluded that some Yankees had taught 
school in Hoopole County who would not have 
held a high place in the educational institutions 
of Massachusetts. Hawkins had some New Eng¬ 
land idioms, but they were well overlaid by a 
Western pronunciation. 

“Lalies and gentlemen,” he began, shoving up 
his spectacles, and sucking his lips over his white 
teeth to keep them in place, “ ladies and gentle¬ 
men, young men and naaidens, raley I’m obleeged 
to Mr. Means fer this honor,” and the Squire took 
both hands and turned the top of his head round 
several inches. Then he adjusted his spectacles. 
Whether he was obliged to Mr. Means for the 
honor of being compared to a donkey, was not 
clear. “ I feel in the inmost compartments of my 
animal spirits a most happifying sense of the 
success and futility of my endeavors to sarve the 
people of Flat Creek deestrick, and the people of 
Tomkins township, in my weak way and manner,” 
This hurst of eloquence was delivered with a con¬ 
strained air and an apparent sense of a danger 
that he, Squire Hawkins, might fall to pieces in 
his weak way and manner, and of the success and 
futility (especially the latter) of all attempts at 
reconstruction. For by this time the ghastly pupil 
of the left eye, which was black, was looking 
away round to the left, while the little blue one 
on the right twinkled cheerfully toward the front. 
The front teeth would drop down so that the 
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Squire’s moutH was kept nearly closed, and Ha 
words whistled through. 

‘‘I feel as if I could be grandiloquent,on this 
interesting occasion,” twisting his scalp round, 
‘‘but raley I must forego any such exertions. It 
is spelling youw^ant. Spelling is thecorner-stone, 
the grand, underlying subterfuge of a good eddi- 
cation. I put the spellin’-book prepared by the 
great Daniel Webster alongside the Bible. I do, 
raley. I think I may put it ahead of the Bible. 
For if it wurnt for spellin’-books and sich occa¬ 
sions as these, where would the Bible be? I 
should like to know. The man who got up, who 
compounded this little work of inextricable valocf, 
was a benufactor to the whole human race or 
any other.” Here the spectacles fell off. The 
Squire replaced them in some confusion, gave the 
top of his head another twist, and felt of his glass 
eye, while poor Shocky stared in wonder, and 
Betsy Short rolled from side to side at the point 
of death from the effort to suppress her giggle. 
Mrs. Means and the other old ladies looked the 
applause they could not speak. 

“I appint Larkin Lanhamand Jeems Buchanan 
fer captings,” said the Squire, And the tvro 
young men thus named took a stick and tossed it 
from hand to hand to decide which should have 
the “first chice.” One tossed the stick to the 
other, who held it fast just where he happened to 
catch it. Then tbe first placed bis hand above the 
second, and so the hands were alternately changed 
to the top. The one who held the stick last with¬ 
out room for the other to take hold had gained 
the lot. This was tried three times. As Larkin 
held the stick twice out of three times, he had the 
choice. He hesitated a moment. Everybody 
looked toward tallJim Phillips. But Larkin was 
fond of a venture on unknown seas, and so he 
said, “ I take the master,” while a buzz of sur¬ 
prise ran round the room, and the captain of the 
other side, as if afraid his opponent would with¬ 
draw the choice, retorted quickly, and with a little 
smack of exultation and defiance in his voice: 
“And / take Jeems Phillips.” 

And soon all present, except a few of the old 
folks, found themselves ranged in opposing hosts, 
the poor spellers lagging in, with what grace they 
could, at the foot of the two divisions. The 
Squire opened his spelling-book and began to give 
out tbe words to the two captains, who stood up 
and spelled against each other. It was not long 
until Larkin spelled “really” with oncZ, and had 
to sit down in confusion, while a murmur of satis¬ 
faction ran through the ranks of the opposing 
forces. His own side bit their lips. The slender 
figure of the young teacher took the place of the 
fallen leader, and the exoiteihent made the house 
very quiet. Ralph dreaded the loss of influence 
he would suffer if he should be easily spelled down. 
And at the moment of rising he saw in the darkest 
corner the figure of a well-dressed young man 
sitting in the shadow. It made him tremble. Why 
should his evil genius haunt him! But by a 
strong effort he turned his attention away from 
Dr. Small, and listened carefully to the words 
which tbe Squire did not pronounce distinctly, 
spelling them with extreme deliberation. This 
gave him nn air of hesitation which disappointed 
those on his own side. They wanted him to spell 
with a dashing assurance. But he did not begin 
a word until he had mentally felt his way through 
it. After ten minutes of. spelling hard words 
Jeems Buchanan, the captain on the other side, 
spelled “atrocious ” with an 3 instead of a and 


subsided, his first choice, Jeems Phillips, coming 
up against the teacher. This brought the excite¬ 
ment to fever-heat. For though Ralph was 
chosen first, it was entirely on trust, and most of 
the compan}’’ were disappointed. The champion 
who now stood up against the school-master was 
a famous speller. 

Jim Phillips was a fall, lank, stoop-shouldered 
fellow, who had never distinguished himself in 
any other pursuit than spelling. Except in this 
one art of spelling he was of no account. He 
could not catch well or bat well in ball. He could 
not throw well enough to make his mark in that 
famous Western game of bull-pen. He did not 
succeed well in any study but that of Webster’s 
Elementary. But in that he was — to use the 
usual Flat Creek locution — in that he was “a 
boss.” This genius for spelling is in some people 
a sixth sense, a matter of intuition. Some spellers 
are born and not made, and their facility reminds 
one of the mathematical prodigies that crop out 
every now and then to bewilder the world. Bud 
Means, foreseeing that Ralph would be pitted 
against Jim Phillips, had warned his friend that 
Jim could “spell like thunderand lightning,” and 
that it “ took a powerful smart speller” to beat 
him, for he knew “ a heap of spelling-book.” To 
have “spelled down the master ” is next thing to 
having whipped the biggest bully in Hoopole 
County, and Jim had “ spelled down ” the last 
three masters. He divided the [hero-worship of 
the district with Bud Means. 

For half an hour the Squire gave out hard 
words. What a blessed thing our crooked orthog¬ 
raphy is ! Without it there could be no spelling- 
schools. As Ralph discovered his opponent’s 
mettle he became more and more cautious. He 
was now satisfied that Jim would eventually beat 
him. The fellow evidently knew more about the 
spelling-book than old Noah Webster himself. As 
he stood there, with his dull face and long sharp 
nose, his hands behind his back, and his voice 
spelling infallibly, it seemed to Hartsook that his 
superiority must lie in his nose. Ralph’s cau¬ 
tiousness answered a double purpose: it enabled 
him to tread surely, and it was mistaken by Jim 
for weakness. Phillips was now confident that 
he could carry off the scalp of the fourth school¬ 
master before the evening was over. He spelled 
eagerly, confidently, brilliantly. Stoop-shoul¬ 
dered as he was, he began to straighten up. In 
the minds of all the company the odds were in 
his favor. He saw this, and became ambitious to 
distinguish himself by spelling without gWing the 
matter any thought. 

Ralph always believed that he would have been 
speedily defeated by Phillips had it not been for 
two thoughts which braced him. The sinister 
shadow of young Dr. Small sitting in the dark 
corner by the water-bucket nerved him. A vic¬ 
tory over Phillips was a defeat to one who-wished 
only ill to the young school-master. The other 
thought that kept his pluck alive was the recol¬ 
lection of Bull. He approached a word as Bull 
approached the raccoon. He did not take hold 
until he was sure of his game. When he took ho-ld, 
it was with a quiet assurance of success. As 
Ralph spelled in this dogged way for half an 
hour thj^ hardest words the Squire could find, the 
excitement steadily rose in all parts of the house, 
and Ralph’s friends even ventured to whisper 
that “may be Jim had cotched his match after 
aU!’’ 

But Phillips never doubted of his success. 
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Theodolite/* said the Squire. 

‘‘T-h-e, the, o-d, theod, o, theodo, 1-y-t-e, the^ 
odolite,*^ spelled the champion, 

“Next,’’ said the Squire, nearly losing his teeth, 
in his excitement. 

Ralph spelled the word slowly and correctly, 
and the conquered champion sat down in confu¬ 
sion. The excitement was so great for some 
minutes that the spelling was suspended. JEvery- 
body in the house had shown sympathy with one 
or the other of the combatants, except the silent 
shadow in the corner. Jt had not moved during 
the contest, and did not show any interest now in 
the resblt. 

Gewhillihy crickets! Thunder and lightning I 
Iiicked'hirn all to smash! ” said Bud, rubbing his 
hands on his knees. “That beats my time all 
holler! ” 

And Betsy Short giggled until her tuck-comb 
fell out, though she was on the defeated side. 

Shocky got np and danced with pleasure. 

But one suffocating look from the aqueous eyes 
of Mirandy destroyed the last spark of Ralph^s 
pleasure in his triumph, and sent that awful 
below-zero feeling all through him. 

“ He’s powerful smart, is the master,” said old 
Jack to Mr. Pete Jones. “ He’ll beat the whole 
kit and tuck of ’em afore he’s through. I- know’d 
he was smart. 'That’s the reason I tuck him,” 
proceeded Mr, Means. 

“ Yaas, but he*don’t lick enough. Kot nigh,” 
answered Pete Jones. “No lickin’, no lamin’, 
Bays L’* 

It was now not so hard. The other spellers on 
the opposite side went down quickly under the 
hard words which the Squire gave out. The mas¬ 
ter had mowed down all hut a few, his opponents 
had given up the battle, and all had lost their 
keen interest in a contest to which there could be 
but one conclusion, for there were only the poor 
spellers left. But Ralph Hartsook ran against a 
stump where he was least expecting it. It was 
the Squire’s custom, when one of the smaller 
scholars or poorer spellers rose to spell against 
the master, to give out eight or ten easy words 
that they might have some breathing spell before 
being slaughtered, and then to give a poser or two 
which soon settled them. He let them run a little, 
as a cat does a doomed mouse. There was now 
but one person left on the opposite side, and as she 
rose in her blue calico dress, Ralph recognized 
Hannah, thejbound girl at old Jack Means’s. She 
had not attended school in the district, and had 
never spelled in spelling-school before, and was 
chosen last as an uncertain quantity. The Squire 
began with easy words of two syllables, from that 
page of Webster, so well known to all who ever 
thumbed it, as “Baker,” from the word that 
stands at the top of the page. She spelled these 
words in an absent and uninterested manner. As 
everybody knew that she would have to go down 
as soon ns this preliminary skirmishing was over, 
everybody began to get ready to go home, and 
already there was the buzz of preparation. Young 
men were timidly asking girls if “they could see 
them safe home,” which is the approved formula, 
and were trembling in mortal fear of “ the mit¬ 
ten.” Presently the Squire, thinking it time to 
close the contest, pulled his scalp forward, ad¬ 
justed his glass eye, which had been examining 
his nose long enough, and turned over the leaves 
of the book to the great words at the place known 
to spellers as “ Incomprehensibility,” and began 


to give out those “words of eight syllables with 
the accent on the sixth.” Bistless scholars now 
turned round, and ceased to whisper, in order to 
be in at the master’s final triumph. But to their 
surprise, '‘ole Miss Meanses’ white nigger,” as 
some of them called her, in allusion to her slavish 
life, spelled these great words with as perfect ease 
as the master. Still, not doubting the result, the 
Squire turned from place to place and selected all 
the hard words he could find. The school became 
utterly quiet, the excitement was too great for the 
ordinary buzz. Would “Meanses’ Banner’’ beat 
the master? Beat the master that bad laid out 
Jim Phillips? Everybody’s sympathy was now 
turned to Hannah- Ralph noticed that even 
Shocky had deserted him, and that his face grew 
brilliant every time that Hannah spelled a word. 
In fact, Ralph deserted himself. As he saw the 
firne, timid face of the girl so long oppressed flush 
and shine with interest, as he looked at the rather 
low but broad and intelligent brow and the fresh, 
white complexion, and saw the rich, womanly 
nature coming to the surface under the influence 
of applause and sympathy, he did not want to 
beat. If he had not felt that a victory given 
would insult her, he would have missed inten¬ 
tionally. The bull-dog, the stern, relentless set¬ 
ting of the will, had gone, he knew not whither. 
And there came in its place, as he looked in that 
face, a something which he did notunderstand. You 
did not, gentle reader, the first time it came to 
yon. 

The Squire was puzzled. He had given out all 
the hard words in the book. He again pulled 
the top of bis head forward. Then he wiped his 
spectacles and put them on. Then out of the 
depths of his pocket he fished up a list of words 
just coming into use in those days — words not 
in the spelling-book. He regarded the paper 
attentively with his blue right eye. Bis black 
left eye meanwhile fixed itself in such a stare on 
Mirandy Means that she shuddered and hid her 
eyes in her red silk handkerchief. 

“ Daguerreotype,” snifiied the Squire. It was 
Ralph’s turn. 

“D-a-u, dau-” 

“ Next.” 

And Hannah spelled it right. 

Such abuzz followed that Betsy Short’s giggle 
could not be heard, but Shocky shouted, “Harmer 
beat! My Banner spelled down the master!” 
And Ralph went over and congratulated her. 

And Dr. Small sat perfectly still in the corner. 

And then the Squire called them to order, and 
said: “ As our friend Banner Thomson is the only 
one left on her side, she will have to spell against 
nearly all on t’other side. I shall, therefore, take 
the liberty of procrastinating the completion of 
this interesting and exacting contest until to-mor¬ 
row evening. I hope our friend Banner may again 
carry off the cypress crown of glory. There is 
nothing better for us than healthful and kindly 
simulation.” 

Dr. Small, who knew the road to practice, es¬ 
corted Mirandy, and Bud went home with some¬ 
body else. The others of the Means family 
hurried on, while Hannah, the champion, stayed 
behind a minute to speak to Shocky. Perhaps it 
was because Ralph saw that Hannah must go alone 
that , he suddenly remembered having left some¬ 
thing which was of no consequence, and resolved 
to go round by Mr. Means’s and get it. Another 
of Cupid’s disguises. 
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F. BRET HARTE. 

Frakcis Beet Haete has written some pecu¬ 
liarly racy and artistic sketches, in prose and 
poetry, of the turbulent mining classes of Cal¬ 
ifornia and their vicious hangera-on, wherein he 
has, with the unerring instinct of genius, sought 
to reveal the remnants of honor in manliness 
and love in womanliness, despite the besmirch¬ 
ings of vice. 

lie was born at Albany, New York, in 1839, 
and his ancestry was, in part, of Dutch descent. 
In his childhood he lost his father, who was a 
scholar of ripe culture and a teacher in the 
Albany Female Seminary, who left little prop¬ 
erty for his family. After the usual common 
school education, and wdien only seventeen, he 
went to California with. Ms widowed mother. 
“He walked from San Francisco to the mines at 
Sonora, and there opened a school. The mines 
at Sonora probably offered as little encourage¬ 
ment, fifteen or sixteen years ago, to an opening 
school, as any other quarter of the globe could 
have done, and Mr. Harte’s experiment was 
brief, and, as we understand, not triumphal; 
though it helped on his own self-education, by 
suggesting the use of mining-life in literature, 
and possibly furnishing material for his early 
sketch, Mliss. He then tried mining; and 
having picked up the readily acquired art of 
printing, he became a compositor in a news¬ 
paper office at Eureka, where it is said (upon 
what authority we do not know) that he began 
life as an author by ‘ setting-up ’ various essays 
and contributing them to the journal in type. 
During the absence of the editor he once con¬ 
trolled the journal, and incurred popular wrath 
for censuring a little massacre of Indians by the 
leading citizens and most remarkable men of 
the locality. His erring sympathies excited 
something like a mob, and doubtless involved 
the editor in endless apologies and exxdana- 
tions.” * 

After some experiences of active life as the 
mounted messenger of an express company, and 
as express agent in several mountain towns, 
which gave the young observer full knowledge 
of the picturesque features of mining life, Mr. 
Bret Ilarte returned to San Francisco about 
1857. He accepted the position of compositor 
on a weekly literary journal, and by contrib¬ 
uting several spirited sketches in type-to its 
pages soon earned an editorial position on The 
Golden Em, His pieces at this time, chiefly 
local sketches, include: A Boy’s Dog, Side- 
walkings, and From a Balcony, t He made 
many contributions to the daily papers, and 
held positions under the surveyor-general and 
the U. S. marshal. J His marriage soon after 
put an end to liis wanderings, and it was fol¬ 
lowed by “an unsuccessful newspaper enter¬ 
prise of his own—unsuccessful commercially, 
though The Oalifornian^ which he and Mr. Webb 
managed, was lively and agreeable literature, 
and merits remembrance for the publication of 
Mr. Harte’s delightful parodies, The Condensed 
JTo'oeUT 


* Every Saturday, January 14,1871. 

+ Scribner’s Magazine, June, 1873, pp, 158-61. 
J Drake's Biographical Dictionary. 


He was appointed Secretary of the TJ. S, 
Branch Mint at San Francisco in 1864, and in 
his six years of service found leisure to write 
some of his popular poems, such as John Burns 
of Gettysburg, The Pliocene Skull, The Soci¬ 
ety upon the Stanislow, How are you, Sani¬ 
tary ? etc., which were generally printed in the 
daily newspapers. The O'cerland Monthly was 
founded in July, 1808, with Mr. Harte as its 
editor; and the rare abilities displayed in that 
position soon made his magazine as great a 
favorite on the Atlantic as on the Pacific coast. 



Francis Bret Harte. 

He contributed to its columns a series of fresh, 
dramatic, and sympathetic sketches of Califor¬ 
nian life, which have won a permanent place 
in literature. The first, The Luck of Roaring 
Camp, a story of how a baby came to rule the 
hearts of a rough, dissolute gang of miners, 
appeared in the August number. It made his 
reputation, although it had a narrow escape 
from the waste-basket at the hands of the 
proof-reader,—a prudish and indignant woman. 
It was followed, six months later, by The Out¬ 
casts of Poker Flat, relating how a party of 
profligates were banished from camp in winter, 
and how they perished by cold and hunger to 
save some innocent companions. Then came 
Miggles, Tennessee’s Partner, an Idyl of Red 
Gulch, and many other revelations the spark 
of the divine in brutalized humanity. Some 
quaint verses printed in September, 1870, as 
The Heathen Chinee, and now known as Plain 
Language from Truthful James, a masterly satire 
against the hue and cry that the Chinese were 
shiftless and weak-minded settlers, were won¬ 
derfully popular; yet they had been reluctantly 
printed by their author, as almost too frivolous 
for preservation. 

Mr. Harte resigned his editorship in the 
spring of 1871, and declined the professorship 
of Recent Literature in the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia, to try his literary fortunes in the more 
cultured East. An effort was made in Chicago 
to found a magazine under his charge, and when 
the project was abandoned he accepted a 
lucrative call to Boston, in connection with the 
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Atlantic Monthly. Among Lis subsequent 
poems and sketches vrere A Greyport Legend, 
A Newport Legend, The Princess, Bob, How 
Santa Claus came to Simpson’s Bar, etc. In 
1873, he wrote a novelette lor jScribner's Month-' 
ly^ entitled An Episode of Fiddletown. 

Hr. Ilarte has issued seven volumes of prose 
and poetry. The Lost Galleon^ with some fugi¬ 
tive verses, appeared in San Francisco, about 
1867; Condensed Models, and Other Papers., at 
New York in 1867, and a revised edition at 
Boston four years later; Luch of Roaring Camp., 
and Other Sketches^ 1870; Poems., 1870; East 
and West Poems., 1871; Red Line and Diamond 
editions of Complete Poetical WorkSj 1873; Mrs. 
Shagg's Mmband^ and Other Sketches^ 1873. 

In the main, these books contain reprints 
of the California writings which made Bret 
Harte’s reputation by their intuitive insight into 
the heart of our common humanity. Besides 
Her Letter, TruthfulJames’ Answer, and Dick¬ 
ens in Camp, some of the poems in dialect, are 
peculiarly fascinating, as Dow’s Flat, In the 
Tunnel, and Alkali Station. Every friend, 
however, must regret the insertion of such an 
unworthy parody on Mr. Whittier’s Maud Mul¬ 
ler as Mrs. Judge Jenkins. The Condensed 
PFoteU contain pnngent caricatures of the man¬ 
nerisms of leading novelists, inclnding Chas. 
Reade, Benjamin Disraeli, Cooper, Lever, 
Dumas, Bulwer, Dickens, Marryatt, Wilkie 
Collins, Victor Hugo, Michelet, etc. A num¬ 
ber of the sketches have been translated into 
French and German, and the latter translator, 
the old poet Ferdinand Freiligrath, pays in his 
preface this tribute to the peculiar excellence 
of the young American author: * 

‘^Nevertheless he remains what he is — the 
Californian and the gold-digger. But the gold 
for which he has dug, and which he found, is not 
the gold in the bed of rivers, — not the gold in 
veins of mountains; it is the gold of love, of 
goodness, of fidelity, of humanity, which even in 
rude and wild hearts, — even under the rubbish 
of vices, and sins, — remains forever uneradi¬ 
cated from the human heart. That he there 
searched for this gold, — that he found it there 
and triumphantly exhibited it to the world, — that 
is his greatness and his merit.” 

^HER LETTER — FROM POEMS. 

I’m sitting alone by the fire, 

Dressed just as I came from the dance. 

In a robe even you would admire, — 

It cost a cool thousand in France; 

I’m be-diamonded out of all reason, 

My hair is done up in a cue : 

In short, sir, “the belle of the season” 

Is wasting an hour on you. 

A dozen engagements I’ve broken; * 

I left in the midst of a set; 

Likewise a proposal, half spoken, 

That waits — on the stairs — for me yet. 

They say he’ll he rich, —when he grows np,— 
And then he adores me indeed. 

And you, sir, are turning your nose up, 

Three thousand miles oft’, as you read. 

“And how do I like my position?” 

“ And what do I think of New York?” 


“ And now, in my higher ambition, 

With whom do I waltz, flirt, or talk? ” 

“ And isn’t it nice to have riches, 

And diamonds, aiid silks, and all that? ” 
“And are n’t it a change to the ditches 
And tunnels of l^overty Flat ? ” 

Well, yes, — if you saw us out driving 
Each day in the park, four-in-hand, — 

If you saw poor dear mamma contriving 
To look supernaturally grand, — 

If you saw papa’s pictures, as taken 
15y Brady, and tinted at that, — 

You’d never suspect he sold bacon 
And flour at Poverty Flat. 

And yet, just this moment, when sitting 
In the glare of the grand chandelier, 

In the bustle and glitter befitting 
T-he “finest soiree of the year,” — 

In the mists of a gaze de Ohamhiry., 

And the hum of the smallest of talk,— 
Somehow, Joe, I thought of the “Ferry,” 

And the dance that we had on “ The Fork” ; 

Of Harrison’s barn, with its muster 
Of flags festooned over the wall; 

Of the candles that shed their soft lustre 
And tallow on head-dress and shawl; 

Of the steps that we took to one fiddle; 

Of the dress of my queer vi$-d-vis ; 

And how I once went down the middle 
With the man who shot Sandy McGee; 

Of the moon that was quietly sleeping 
On the hill, when the time came to go: 

Of the few baby peaks that were peeping 
From under their bedclothes of snow ; 

Of that ride, — that to me was the rarest; 

Of— the something you said at the gate. 

Ah, Joe, then I was n’t an heiress 

To “the best-paying lead in the State.” 

Well, well, it’s all past; yet it’s funny 
To think, as I stood in the glare 
Of fashion and beauty and money 

That I should be thinking, right there. 

Of some one who breasted high-water, 

And swam the North Fork, and all that. 

Just to dance with old Folinsbee’s daughter. 

The Lily of Poverty Flat. 

But goodness ! what nonsense I’m writing I 
(Mamma says my taste still is low,) 

Instead of my triumphs reciting, 

1 ’m spooning on Joseph, —heigh-ho I 
And T’m to be “finished ” by travel, — 
Whatever’s the meaning of that, — 

0, why did papa strike pay gravel 
In drifting on Poverty Flat? 

Good night, — here’s the end of my paper; 

Good night, —if the longitude please, — 

For may be, while wasting my taper, 

I our sun’s climbing over the trees. 

But know, if you have n’t got riches, 

And are poor, dearest Joe, and all that. 

That my heart’s somewhere there in the ditches, 
And you’ve struck it, — on Poverty Flat. 


HIS ANSWER TO “ ITER LETTER.” 
Reported by Truthful James. 

Being asked by an intimate party, — 

Which the same I would term as a friend_ 

Which his health it were vain to call hearty, 
Since the mind to deceit it might lend; 


♦ScribnePa Mouthly, June, 1873. 
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For his arm it was "brohen quite recent, 

And has something gone wrong with his lung— 
Which is why it is proper and decent 

I should write what he runs off his tongue: 

First, he says, Miss, he’s read through your letter 
To the end, — and the end came too soon; 

That a slight illness kept him your debtor 
(Which for weeks he was wild as a loon); 

That his spirits are buoyant as yours is ; 

That with you. Miss, he challenges Fate 
(Which the language that invalid uses 
At times it were vain to relate). 

And he says that the mountains are fairer 
For once being held in your thought; 

That each rock holds a wealth that is rarer 
Than ever by gold-seeker sought 
(Which are words he would put in these pages, 
By a party not given to guile; 

Which the same not, at date, paying vrages, 
Might produce in the sinful a smile). 

He remembers the ball at the Ferry, 

And the ride, and the gate, and the vow, 

And the rose that you gave him, —that very 
Same rose he is treasuring now 
(Which his blanket he’s kicked on his trunk. Miss, 
And insists on his legs being free; 

And his language to me from his bunk. Miss, 

Is frequent and painful and free); 

He hopes you are wearing no willows, 

But are happy and gay all the while; 

That he knows (which this dodging of pillows 
Imparts but small ease to the style. 

And the same you will pardon),—he knows. Miss, 
That, though parted by many a mile, 

Yet were he lying under the snows, Miss, 

They’d melt into tears at your smile. 

And you’ll still think of him in your pleasures. 

In your brief twilight dreams of the past; 

In this green laurel-spray that he treasures, 

It was plucked where your parting was last; 

In this specimen, — but a small trifle,— 

It will do for a pin for your shawl 
(Which the truth not to wickedly stifle 
Was his last week’s clean up,”—and his all). 

He’s asleep, which the same might seem strange. 
Miss, 

Were it not that I scorn to deny 
That I raised his last dose, for a change, Miss, 

In view that his fever was high; 

But he lies there quite peaceful and pensive. 

And now, my respects. Miss, to you; 

Which my language, although comprehensive. 
Might seem to be freedom, — it’s true. 

Which I have a small favor to ask you, 

As concerns a bull-pup, which the same,— 

If the duty would not overtask you,— 

You would please to procure for me, game ; 

And send per express to the Flat, Miss, 

Which they say York is famed for the breed, 
Which though words of deceit may be that, Miss, 
I’ll trust to your taste, Miss, indeed. 

p. S. — Which this same interfering 
Into other folks’ way I despise; 

Yet if it so he I was hearing 

That it’s just empty pockets as lies 
Betwixt you and Joseph, it follers, 

That, having no family claims, 

Here’s my pile; which it’s six hundred dollars, 
As is yours, with respects, 

Texjthfttl James. 


LANGUAGE PBOM TRUTHFUL JAMES. 

Table, Mountain, 1870. 

Which I wish to remark, — 

And my language is plain,— 

That for ways that are dark, 

And for tricks that are vain, 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar. 

Which the same I would xuse to explain. 

Ah Sin was his name ; 

And I shall not deny 
In regard to the same 

What that name might imply, 

But his smile it was pensive and' childlike. 

As I frequent remarked to Bill Hye. 

It was August the third; 

And quite soft was the skies; 

Which it might he inferred 
That Ah Sin was likewise; 

Yet he played it that day upon Wflliam 
And me in a way I despise. 

Which we had a small game, 

And Ah Sin took a hand : 

It was Euchre. The same 
He did not understand; 

But he smiled as he sat by the table. 

With the smile that was childlike and bland. 

Yet the cards they were stocked 
In a way that I grieve. 

And my feelings were shocked 
At the state of Nye’s sleeve: 

Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers, 
And the same with intent to deceive. 

But the hands’that were played 
By that heathen Chinee, 

And the points that he made 
Were frightful to see,— 

Till at last he put down a right bower, 

Which ihe^same Nye had dealt unto me. 

Then I looked up at Nye,‘ 

And he gazed upon me; 

And he rose with a sigh, 

And said, “Can this be ? ' 

We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor,” — 
And he went for that heathen Chinee. 

In the scene that ensued 
I did not take a hand, 

But the floor it was strewed 
Like the leaves ou the strand 
With the cards that Ah Sin had been hiding, 
In the game he did not understand.” 

In his sleeves, which wer^ long, 

He had twenty-four packs, — 

Which was coming it strong, 

Yet I state hut the facta ; 

4.nd we found on his nail^, which were-taper. 
What is frequent in tapers, —that’s wax. 

Which is why I remark, •* 

And my language is plain, « ' • 

That for ways that are dark. 

And for tricks that are vain,. 

The heathen Chinee is peculiar, — 

Which the same I am free to maintain. 

^^JOHUr BURNS OF GETTrSBhRG. 

Have you heard the story that gossips tell ^ 

Of Burns of Gertysburg? —!Nd t Ah, well: 
Brief is the glory that hero earns, 

Briefer the story of poor John Burns: 

He was the fellow who won renown, — 
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The only man who did n’t back down 

IVhen the rebels rode through his native town: 

But held his own in the fight next day, 

"When all his townsfolk ran away. 

That was in July, sixty-three. 

The very day that General Lee, 

Flower of Southern chivalry. 

Baffled and beaten, backward reeled 
From a stubborn Meade and a barren field. 

I might tell how, but the day before, 

John Burns stood.at his cottage door, 

Looking down the village street, 

Where, in the shade of his peaceful vine, 

He heard the low of his gathered kine. 

And felt their breath with incense sweet; 

Or I might say, when the sunset burned 
The old farm gable, he thought it turned 
The milk that fell, in a babbling flood 
Into the milk-p'ail, red as bleed 1 
Or how he fancied the hum of bees 
Were bullets buzzing among the trees. 

But all such fanciful thoughts as these 
Were strange to a practical man like Burns, 

Who minded only his own concerns, 

Troubled no more by fancies fine 

Than one of his calm-eyed, long-tailed kine, —n 

Ouite old-fashioned and matter-of-fact, 

Slow to argue, but quick to act. 

That was the reason, as some folk say, 

He fought so well on that terrible day. 

And it was terrible. On the right 
Raged for hours the heady fight. 

Thundered the battery’s double bass,— 

Difficult music for men to face; 

While on the left—where now the graves 
Undulate like the living waves 
That all that day unceasing swept 
Up to the pits the rebels kept — 

Round shot ploughed the upland glades. 

Sown W'ith bullets, reaped with blades ; 

Shattered fences here and there 
Tossed their splinters in the air; 

The very trees were stripped and bare; 

The barns that once held yellow gram 
Were heaped with harvests of the slain; 

The cattle bellowed on the plain, 

The turkeys screamed with might and main, 

And brooding barn-fowl left their rest 
With strange shells bursting in each nest. 

Just where the tide of battle turns, 

Erect and lonely stood old John Bums. 

How do you think the man was dressed? 

He wore an ancient long buff vest. 

Yellow as saffron, — but his best; 

And, buttoned over his manly breast, 

Was a bright blue coat, with a rolling collar. 

And large gilt buttons, — size of a dollar, — 

With tails that the country-folk called “swaller.’^ 
He wore a broad-brimmed, bell-crowned hat, 
White as the locks on which it sat. 

Kever had such a sight been seen 
For forty years on the village green, 

Since old John Burns was a country beau, 

And went to the “ quiltings ” long ago. 

Close at his elbows all that day, 

Veterans of the Peninsula, 

Sunburnt and bearded, ,chargedaway:; 

And striplings, downy of lip and chin,— 

Clerks that the Home Guard muster ed in, — 
Glanced, as they passed, at the bat he wore, 

Then at the rifle his right band bore-, 

And hailed him, from out their youthful lorei, 
With .scraps -of a slangy ripeftoiret 


“How are you, White Hat! ” “Put her through! ^ 
“Your head’s level,” and “Bully for you ! ” 
Called him “Daddy,” — begged he’d disclose 
The name of the tailor who made his clothes, 

And what was the value he set on those; 

While Burns, unmindful of jeer and scoff, 

Stood there picking the rebels off, — 

With his long brown rifle, and bell-crown hat, 

I And the swallow-tails they were laughing at. 

’T was but a moment, for that respect 
Which clothes all courage their voices checked, 
And something the wildest could understand 
Spake in the old man’s strong right hand; 

And his corded throat, and the lurking frown 
Of his eyebrows under his old bell-crown ; 

Until, as they gazed, there crept an awe 
Through the ranks in whispers, and some men 
saw 

In the antique vestments and long white hair, 
The Past of the Nation in battle there ; 

And some of the soldiers since declare 
That the gleam of his old white hat afar, 

Like the crested plume of the brave Navarre, 

That day was their oriflamme of war. 

So raged the battle. Yon know the rest: 

How the rebels, beaten and backward pressed, 
Broke at the final charge and ran. • 

At which John Bqrns — a practical man — 
Shouldered his rifle, unbent; his brows, 

And then went back to his bees and cows- 

That is the story of old John Burns : 

This is the moral the reader learns: 

In fighting the battle, the question’s whether 
You’ll show a hat that’s white, or a feather! 

A GUEYPOnT LEGEND (1797.) — FROM EAST AND WEST 
POEMS. 

They ran through the streets of the seaport town; 
They peered from the decks of the ships that lay: 
The cold sea-fog that came whitening down 
Was never as cold or white as they. 

“ Ho, Starbuck and IMnckney and Tenterden ! 
Run for your shallops, gather your men, 
Scatter your boats on the lower bay.” 

Good cause for fear! In the thick midday 
The hulk that lay by the rotting pier, 

Filled with the children in happy play, 

Parted its moorings, and drifted clear, — 

Drifted clear beyond the reach or call,— 
Thirteen children they were in all, — 

All adrift in the lower bay! 

Said a hard-faced skipper, God help us all! 

She will not float till the turning tide ! ” 

Said his wife, “ My darling will hear my -call, 
Whether in sea or heaven she bide ! ” 

And she lifted a quavering voice and high, 

Wild and strange as a sea-bird’s cry, 

Till they shuddered and wondered at her side. 

The fog drove down on each laboring crew, 

Veiled each from each and the sky and shore: 
There was not a sound but the breath they drew, 
And the lap of water and creak of oar; 

And they felt the breath of the downs, fresh 
blown 

O’er leagues of clover and cold gray stone, 

But nob from the lips that had gone before. 

They come no more. But they tell the tale, 

That, when fogs are thick on the harbor reef, 

The mackerel fishers shorten sail; 

For the signal they know will bring relief* 
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For the voices of children, still at play 
la a phantom hulk that drifts alway 

Through channels whose waters never fail* 

It is but a foolish shipman’s tale, 

A theme for a poet’s idle page; 

But still, when the mists of doubt prevail. 

And we lie becalmed by the shores of Age, ' 

AVe hear from the misty troubled shore 
The voice of the children gone before, ^ 
Drawing the soul to its anchorage. ^ 

DICKENS IN CAMP. 

Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 
The river sang below; 

The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 
Their minarets of snow. 

The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, painted 
The 1 ‘uddy tints of health 
On haggard face and form that drooped and 
fainted 

In the fierce race for wealth ; 

Till one arose, and from his pack’s scant treasure 
A hoarded volume drew, 

And cards were dropped from hands of listless 
leisure 

To hear the tale anew; 

And then, while round them shadows gathered 
faster, . . 

And as the fire-light fell, 

He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of “ Little Nell.” 

, Perhaps’t was boyish fancy, —for the reader 
AVas youngest of them all,— 

But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
A silence seemed to fall ; 

The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 
Listened in every spray, 

While the whole camp, with <‘Nell” on English 
meadows, 

Wandered and lost their way. 

And so in mountain solitudes — o’ertaken 
As by some spell divine— 

Their cares dropped from them like the needles 
shaken 

From out the gusty pine. 

Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire: 

And he who wrought that spell? — 

Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 

Ye have one tale to tell! 

Lost is that camp! but let its fragrant story 
Blend with the breath that thrills 
With hop-vines’ incense all the pensive glory 
That fills the Kentish hills- 

And on that grave where English oak and holly 
And laurel wreaths intwine,/ 

Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly,— 

This spray of Western pine I 
July, 1870. 

^ Tennessee’s pabtnbb — from the duck of boabing 

CAMP. 

I do not think that we ever knew Ms real name. 
Our ignorance of it certainly never gave us any 
social inconvenience, for at Sandy Bar in 1854 
most men were christened anew. Sometimes 
these appellatives were derived from some distinc¬ 
tiveness of dress, as in the case of “Dungaree 
Jack ” ; or from some peculiarity of habit, as 
shown in “ Saleratus Bill,” so called from an un¬ 


due proportion of that chemical in his daily bread; 
or from some unlucky slip, as exhibited in “ The 
Iron Pirate,” a mild, inoffensive man, who earned 
that baleful title by his unfortunate mispronuncia¬ 
tion of the term “iron pyrites.” Perhaps this may 
have been the beginning of a rude heraldry; but 
I am constrained to think that it was because a 
man’s real name in that day rested solely upon 
his own unsupported statement. “ Call yourself 
•Clifford, do you ? ” said Boston, addressing a timid 
new-comer with infinite scorn; “hell is full of 
such Cliffords! ” He then introduced the unfor¬ 
tunate man, whose name happened to be really 
Clifford, as “Jay-bird Charley,” — an unhallowed 
inspiration of the moment that clung to him ever 
after. # 

But to return to Tennessee’s Partner, whom we 
never knew by any other than this relative title; 
that he had ever existed as a separate and dis¬ 
tinct individuality we only learned later. It 
seems that in 1858 he left Poker Flat to go to San 
Francisco, ostensibly to procure a wife. He never 
got any farther than Stockton. At that place he 
was attracted by a young person who waited upon 
the table at the hotel where he took his meals. One 
morning he said something to her which caused 
her to smile not unkindly, to somewhat, coquettishly 
break a plate of toast over his upturned, serious, 
simple face, and to retreat to the kitchen. He 
followed her, and emerged a few moments later, 
covered with more toast and victory. That day 
week they were married by a Justice of the Peace, 
and returned to Poker Flat. I am aware that 
something more might be made of this episode, 
but I prefer to tell it as it was current at Sandy 
Bar, — in the gulches and bar-rooms—where 
all sentiment was modified by a strong sense of 
humor. 

Of their married felicity but little is known, 
perhaps for the reason that Tennessee, then living 
with his partner, one day took occasion to say 
something to the bride on his own account, at 
which, it is said, she smiled not unkindly and 
chastely retreated, — this time as far as Mar^’s- 
ville, where Tennessee followed her, and where 
they went to housekeeping without the aid of a 
Justice of the Peace. Tennessee’s Partner took 
the loss of his wife simply and seriously, as was 
his fashion. But to everybody’s surprise, when 
Tennessee one day returned from Marysville, 
without his partner’s wife,—she having smiled 
and reti'eated with somebody else, — Tennessee’s 
Partner was the first man to shake his hand and 
greet him with affection. The boys who had 
gathered in the cafion to see the shooting were 
naturally indignant. Their indignation might 
have found vent in sarcasm but for a certain look 
in Tennessee’s Partner’s eye that indicated a lack 
of humorous appreciation. In fact, he was a 
grave man, with a steady application to practical 
detail which was unpleasant in a difiiciilty. 

Meanwhile a popular feeling against Tennessee 
had grown up on the Bar. He was known to be 
a gambler; he was suspected to be a thief. In 
these suspicions Tennessee’s Partner was equally- 
compromised ; his continued intimacy with Ten¬ 
nessee after the affair above quoted could only be 
accounted for on the hypothesis of a copartnership 
of crime. At last Tennessee’s guilt became'fla¬ 
grant. ‘ One day he overtook a stranger on his 
way to Red Dog. The stranger afterward related 
that Tennessee beguiled the time with interesting 
anecdote and remunsceuce, but illogically conclu¬ 
ded the interview in the following words: “ And 
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ftOTtr, yonng man, I ’ll trauble you for your knife, 
your pistols, and your money. You see your 
weppiiigs might get you into trouble at Red Dog, 
and your money’s a temptation to the evilly dis¬ 
posed. I think you said yOur address was San 
Francisco. I shall endeavor to call.” It may be 
stated here that Tennessee had a. fine flow of 
humor, which no busiiibss preoccupation could 
wholly subdue. 

This exploit was his last. Red Dog and Sandy 
Bar made common cause against tlie highway¬ 
man. Tennessee was hunted in very much the 
same fashion as his prototype, the grizzly. As 
the toils closed around him, he made a desperate 
dash through the Bar, emptying his revolver at 
the erowd before the Arcade Saloon, and so on 
up Grizzly Cafion; but at its farther extremity 
he was stopped by a small man on a gray horse. 
The men looked at each other a moment in silence. 
Both were fearless; both self-possessed and inde¬ 
pendent; and both types of a civilization that in 
the seventeenth century would have been called 
heroic, but, in the nineteenth simply “reckless.” 
“ What have you got there ? —I call,” said Ten¬ 
nessee, quietly. “ Two bowers and an ace,” said 
the stranger, as quietly, showing two revolvers 
and a bowie-knife. “ That takes me,” returned 
Tennessee; and with this gambler’s epigram, he 
threw away his useless pistol, and rode back 
with his captor. 

It was a warm night. The cool breeze which 
usually sprang up with the going down of the sun 
hehlnd the cA<z/?an*a/-crested mountain was that 
evening withheld from Sandy Bar. The little 
canon was stitiing with heated resinous odors, 
and the decaying drift-wood on the Bar sent forth 
faint, sickening exhalations. The feverishness 
of day and its fierce passions still tilled the camp. 
Lights moved restlessly along the bank of the 
river, striking no answering refiection from its 
tawny current. Against the blackness of the 
pines the windows of the old loft above the ex- 
press-office stood out staringly bright; and 
through their curtainless panes the loungers be¬ 
low Could see the forms of those who were even 
then deciding the fate of Tennessee. And above 
all this, etched on the dark firmament, rose the 
Sierra, remote and passionless, crowned with re¬ 
moter passionless stars. 

The trial of Tennessee was conducted as fairly 
as was consistent with a judge and jury who felt 
themselves to some extent obliged to justify, in 
their verdict, the previous irregularities of arrest 
and indictment. The law of Sandy Bar was im¬ 
placable, but not vengeful. The excitement and 
personal feeling of the chase were over; with 
Tennessee safe in their hands they were ready to 
listen patiently to any defence, which they were 
already satisfied was insufficient. There being 
no doubt in their own minds, they were willing 
to give the prisoner the benefit of any that might 
exist. Secure in the hypothesis that he ought to 
be hanged, on general principles, they indulged, 
him.with more latitude of defence than his reck¬ 
less hardihood seemed to ask. The judge ap¬ 
peared to be more anxious than the prisoner, who, 
otherwise unconcerned, evidently took a grim 
pleasure in the responsibility he had created. 
“I-don’t take any hand in this yer game,” had 
been his invariable, but good humored reply to 
all questions. The Judge — who was also his 
captor — for a moment vaguely regretted that he 
had not shot him “on sight,” that morning, but 
presently dismissed this human weakness as uu- 


I worthy of the judicial mind. I'Tevertheless, when 
there was a tap at the door, and it was said that 
Tennessee’s Partner was there on behalf of the 
prisoner, he was admitted at once without ques¬ 
tion. Perhaps the younger members of the jury, 
to whom the proceedings were becoming irksomely 
; thoughtful, hailed him as a relief, 
i For he was not, certainly, an imposing figure. 

I Short and stout, with a square face, sunburned 
into a preternatural redness, clad in a loose duck 
“jumper,” and trousers streaked and splashed 
with red soil, his aspect under any circumstances 
would have been quaint, and was now even ridicu¬ 
lous. As he stooped to deposit at his feet a heavy 
carpet-bag he was carrying, it became obvious, 
from partially developed legends and inscriptions, 
that the material with which his trousers had been 
patched had been originally intended for a less 
ambitious covering. Yet he advanced with great 
gravity, and after having shaken the hand of 
each person in the room with labored cordiality, 
he wiped his serious, perplexed face on a red 
bandanna handkerchief, a shade lighter than his 
complexion, laid his powerful hand upon the 
table to steady himself, and thus addressed the 
Judge:— 

“I was passin’ by,” he began, by way of apol- 
I ^ thought I ’a just step in and see how 

things was gittin’ on with Tennessee thar, —my 
pardner. It’s a hot night. I disremember any 
sich weather before on the Bar.” 

He paused a moment, but nobody volunteering 
any other meteorological recollection, he again bad 
recourse to his pocket-handkerchief, and for .some 
moments mopped his faee diligently. 

“ Have you anything to say in behalf of the 
. prisoner ? ” said the Judge, finally. 

“That’s it,” said Tennessee’s Partner, in a 
tone of relief, “I come yar as Tennessee’s 
Pardner, —knowing him nigh on four years, off 
and on, wet and dry, in luck and out o’ luck. His 
ways ain’t allers my ways, btit than ain’t any 
p’ints in that young man, than ain’t any liveli¬ 
ness as he’s been up to, as I don’t know. And 
you sez to me, sez you,—confidential-like, and 
between man and man, —sez you, * Do you know 
anything in his behalf?’ and I sez to you, sez I, 
— confidential-like, as between man and man,—- 
* What should a man know of his pardner ? ” 

“Is this all you have to say ? ” asked the Judge, 
impatiently, feeling, perhaps, that a dangerous 
sympathy of humor was beginning to humanize 
the Court. 

“That’s so,” continued Tennessee’s Partner. 
“It ain't for me to say anything agin’ him. And 
now, what’s the case? Here’s Tennessee wants 
money, wants it had, and doesn’t like to .ask it 
of his old pardner. Well, what does Tennessee 
do? He lays for a stranger, and he fetches that 
stranger. And you lays for Am, and you fetches 
Am/ and the honors is easy. And I put it to 
you, bein’ a far-minded man, and to you, gentle¬ 
men, all as far-minded men, ef this is n’t so ? ” 

“Prisoner,” said the Judge, interrupting, 
“have you any question to ask this man?” 

“No! nol” continued Tennessee’s Partner, 
hastily. “I play this yor hand alone. To come 
down to the bed-rock, it’s just this: Tennessee, 
thar, has played it pretty rough and expensive- 
like on a stranger, and on this yer camp. And 
now, what’s the fair thing? Some would say 
more; some would say less. Here’s seventeen 
hundred dollars in coarse gold and a watch,— 
it’s about all my pile, — and call it square!” 
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And before a hand could be raised to prevent him, 
he had emptied the contents of his carpet-bag 
upon the table. 

For a moment his life was in jeopardy. One 
or two men sprang to their feet, several hands 
groped for hidden weapons, and a suggestion to 
“throw him from the window” was only over¬ 
ridden by a gesture from the Judge. Tennessee 
laughed. And apparently oblivious of the ex¬ 
citement, Tennessee’s Partner improved the 
opportunity to mop his face again with his hand¬ 
kerchief. 

When order was restored, and the man was 
made to understand, by the use of forcible figures 
and rhetoric, that Tennessee’s offence could not 
be condoned by money, his face took a more seri¬ 
ous and sanguinary hue, and those who were 
nearest to him noticed that his rough hand 
trembled slightly on the table. He hesitated a 
moment as he slowly returned the gold to the 
carpet-bag, as if he had not yet entirely caught 
the elevated sense of justice which swayed the 
tribunal, and was perplexed with the belief that 
he had not offered enough. Then he turned to 
the Judge, and saying, “ This yer is a lone hand, 
played alone, and without my pardner,” he 
bowed to the jury and was about to withdraw, 
when the Judge called him back. “If you have 
anj'thing to say to Tennessee you had better say 
it now.” For the first time that evening the eyes 
of the prisoner and his strange advocate met. 
Tennessee smiled, showed his white teeth, and, 
saying, “Euchred, old man 1’ held out his hand. 
Tennessee’s l^artner took it in his own, and say¬ 
ing, “I just dropped in as I was passin’, to see 
how things was gettin’ on,” let the hand passively 
fall, and adding that “it was a warm night,” 
again mopped his face with his handkerchief, and 
without another word withdrew. 

The two men never again met each other alive. 
For the unparalleled insult of a bribe offered to 
Judge Lynch — who, whether bigoted, weak, or 
narrow, was at least incorruptible — firmly fixed 
in the mind of that mythical personage any 
wavering determination of Tennessee’s fate; and 
at the break of day he was marched, closely 
guarded, to meet it at the top of Marley’s Hill. 

How he met it, how cool he was, how he refused 
to sky anything, how perfect were the ari'ange- 
ments of the committee, were all duly reported, 
with the addition of a warning moral and ex¬ 
ample to all future evil-doers, in the Red Dog 
Clarion, by its editor, who was present, and to 
whose vigorous English I cheerfully refer the 
reader. But the beauty of that midsummer 
morning, the blessed amity of earth and air and 
sky, the awakened life of the free woods and 
hills, the joyous renewal and promise of Nature, 
and, above all, the infinite Serenity that thrilled 
through each, was not reported, as not being a 
part of the social lesson. And yet, when the 
weak and foolish deed was done, and a life, with 
its possibilities and responsibilities, had passeu 
out of the misshapen thing that dangled between 
earth and sky, the birds sang, the flowers bloomed, 
the sun shone, as cheerily as before; and possi¬ 
bly the Red Dog Clarion was right. 

Tennessee’s Partner was not in the group that 
surrounded the ominous tree. But as they turned 
to disperse attention was drawn to the singular 
appearance of a motionless donkey-cart halted at 
the side of the road. As they approached, they 
at once recognized the venerable “Jenny” and 
the two-wheeled cart as the property of Tennes¬ 


see’s Partner, — used by him in carrying dirt 
from his claim; and a few paces distant the owner 
of the equipage himself, sitting under a buck¬ 
eye tree, wiping the perspiration from his 
glowing face. In an'swer to an inquiry, he said 
he had come for the body of the “diseased,” “if 
it was all the same to the committee.” He did n’t 
wish to “hurry anything”; he could “wait.” 
He was not working that day ; and when the 
gentlemen were done with the “diseased,” he 
would take him. “Ef thar is any present,*” he 
added, in his simple, serious way^ “as would care 
to jine in the fun’l, they kin come.” Perhaps it 
was from a sense of humor, which I have already 
intimated was a feature of Sandy Bar, —perhaps 
it was from something even better than that; but 
two-thirds of the loungers accepted the invitation 
at once. 

It was noon when the body of Tennessee was 
delivered into the hands of his partner. As the 
cart drew up to the fatal tree, we noticed that it 
contained a rough, oblong box, —apparently 
made from a section of sluicing, — and half filled 
with bark and the tassels of pine. The cart was 
further decorated with slips of willow, and made 
fragrant with buck-eye blossoms. When the 
body was deposited in the box, Tennessee’s 
Partner drew over it a piece of tarred canvas, 
and gravely mounting the narrow seat in front, 
with his feet upon the shafts, urged the little 
donkey forward. The equipage moved slowly oa 
at that decorous pace which was habitual with 
“Jenny” even under less solemn oircumstances- 
The men — half curiously, half jestingly, but all 
good humoredly — strolled along beside the cart; 
some in advance, some a little in the rear of the 
homely catafalque. But, whether from the nar¬ 
rowing of the Toad or some present sense of 
decorum, as the cart passed on, the company fell 
to the rear in couples, keeping step, and other¬ 
wise assuming the external show of a formal 
procession. Jack Folinsbee, who had at the out¬ 
set played a funeral march in dumb show upon 
an imaginary trombone, desisted, from a lack of 
sympathy and appreciation, — not having, per¬ 
haps, your true humorist’s capacity to be content 
with the enjoyment of his own fun. 

The way led through Grizzly Canon, — by this 
time clothed in funeral drapery and sbadows- 
The redwoods burying their moccasined feet in 
the red soil,.stood in Indian-file along the track, 
trailing an uncouth benediction from their bend¬ 
ing boughs upon the passing bier. A hare, sur¬ 
prised into helpless inactivity, sat upright and 
pulsating in the ferns by the roadside, as the cor- 
Ugc went by. Squirrels hastened to gain a secure 
outlook from higher bounds ; and the blue-jays, 
spreading their wings, fluttered before them like 
outriders, until the outskirts of Sandy Bar were 
reached, and the solitary cabin of Tennessee’s 
Partner. 

Viewed under more favorable circumstances* it 
would not have been a cheerful place. The uu- 
picturesque site, the rude and unlovely outlines^ 
the unsavory details, which distinguish the nest¬ 
building of the California miner, were all here, 
with the dreariness of decay superadded. A few 
paces from the cabin there was a rough enclosure, 
which, in the brief days of Tennessee’s Partner’s 
matrimonial felicity, had been used as a garden, 
bat was now overgrown with fern. As we ap¬ 
proached it we were surprised to find that what 
we had taken for a recent attempt at cultivation 
was the broken soil about an open grave. 
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The cart was halted before the enclosure; and 
Tejectiug the offers of assistance with the same air 
of simple self-reliance he had displayed through¬ 
out, Tennessee's Partner lifted the rough coffin on 
Ms back, and deposited- it, 'unaided, within the 
shallow grave. He then nailed down the board 
which served as a lid ; and mounting the little 
nanund of earth beside it, took off his hat, and 
slowly mopped bis face with his handkerchief. 
This the crowd felt was a preliminary to speech ; 
and they disposed tbemseives variously on stumps 
and boulders, and sat expectant. 

<‘When a man,” began Tennessee’s Partner, 
slowly, “has been running free all day, what’s 
the natural thing for him to do? Why, to come 
home. And if he ain’t in a condition to go home, 
what can his best friend do? Why, bring him 
home I And here’s Tennessee has been running 
free, and we brings him home from his wander¬ 
ing.” He paused^ and picked up a fragment of 
quartz, rubbed it thoughtfully on his sleeve, and 
went on: “ It ain’t the first time that I’ve packed 
Mm on my back, as you see d me now. It ain’t 
the first time that I brought him to this yer cabin 
when he could n’t help himself; it ain’t the first 
time that I and ‘Jinny’ have waited for hrm on 
yon hill, and picked Mm up, and so fetched him 
home, when he could n’t speak, and did nb know 
me. And now that it’s the last time, why — ” he 
paused, and rubbed the quartz gently on his 
sleeve—“you see it’s sort of . rough on his 
pardner. And now, gentlemen,” he added, ab¬ 
ruptly, picking up his long-handle shovel, “the 
funT’s over; and my thanks, and Tennessee’s 
thanks, to you for your trouble.” 

Resisting any proffers of assistance, he began 
to fill in the grave, turning his back upon the 
crowd, that after a few moments’ hesitation, 
gradually withdrew. As they crossed the little 
ridge that hid Sandy Bar from view, some, look¬ 
ing back, thought they could see Tennessee’s 
Partner, his work done, sitting upon the grave, 
his shovel between his knees, and his face buried 
in his red bandanna handkerchief. But it was 
argued by others that you couldn’t tell his face 
from his handkerchief at that distance ,* and this 
point remained undecided. 

In (he reaction that followed the feverish ex¬ 
citement of that day, Tennessee’s Partner was not 
forgotten. A secret investigation had cleared 
him of any complicity in Tennessee’s guilt, and 
left only a suspicion of his general sanity. Sandy 
Bar made a point of calling on him, and proffer¬ 
ing various uncou+h, but well-meant kindnesses. 
But from that day, his rude health and great 
strength seemed visibly to decline; and when the 
rainy season fairly set in, and the tiny grass 
blades were beginning to peep from the rocky 
mound above Tennessee’s grave, he took to his 
bed. 

One night, when the pines beside the cabin 
were swaying in the storm, and trailing their 
slender fingers over the roof, and the roar and 
rush of the swollen river were heard below, Ten¬ 
nessee’s Partner lifted his head from the pillow, 
saying, “It is time to go for Tennessee; I must 
put < Jinny ’ in the cart; ” and would have risen 
from his bed, but for the restraint of his attend¬ 
ant. Struggling, he still pursued his* singular 
fancy; “There, now, steady, ‘Jinny,’—steady, 
old girl How dark it is 1 Look out for the ruts, 
—^and look out for him, too, old gab Sometimes, 
you know, when he’s blind drunk, he drops down 
right in the trail. Keep on straight up to the 


pine on the top of the Mil. Thar—I told you 
go r — thar he is, — coming this way, too, — all 
by* himself, sober, and his face a-sMning. Ten¬ 
nessee ! Pardner!” 

And so they met, 

*^SOW SANTA CLAUS CAME TO SIMPSON’s BAB-TBOM 

MRS. SKAGGS’S HUSBAND. 

... It was nearly midnight when the festivi¬ 
ties were interrupted. Hush,’ said Lick Bullen, 
holding up his hand. It was the querulous voice 
of Johnny from his adjacent closet; “ 0 dad ! ” 
The Old Man rose hurriedly and disappeared 
in the closet. Presently he reappeared. “His 
rheumatiz is coming on agin bad,” he explained, 
“ and be wants rubbin’.” He lifted the demijohn 
of whiskey from the table and shook it. It was 
empty. Dick Bullen put down his tin cup with 
an embarrassed laugh. So did the others. The 
Old Man examined their contents and said hope¬ 
fully, “ I reckon that’s enough ; he don’t need 
much. You hold on all o’ you for a spell, and I’ll 
be back ; ” and vanished in the closet with an old 
flannel shirt and the whiskey. The door closed 
but imperfectly, and the following dialogue was 
distinctly audible:— 

“Now, sonny, whar does she ache worst? ” 

“ Sometimes over yar and sometimes under yer ; 
but it’s most powerful from yer to yer. Rub yer, 
dad.” 

A silence seemed to indicate a brisk rubbing. 
Then Johnny 

“ Hevin’ a good time out yer, dad T 
“Yes, sonny.” 

“ To-morrer’s Chrismiss,—ain’t it ? ” 

“Yes, sonny. How does she feel now ? ” 

“ Better. Rub a little furder down. Wot’s 
Chrismiss, anyway ? Wot’s it all about? ” 

“ 0, it’s a day.” 

This exhaustive definition was apparently satis¬ 
factory, for there was a silent interval of rubbing. 
Presently Johnny again: 

“ Mar sez that everywhere else but yer every¬ 
body gives things to everybody Chrismiss, and 
then she just waded inter you. She sez thar’s a 
man they call Sandy Claws, not a white man, you 
know, but a kind o’ Chinemin, comes down the 
chimbley night afore Chrismiss and gives things 
to children, — boys like me. Puts ’em in their 
butes! Thet’s what she tried to play upon me. 
Easy now, pop, whar are you rubbin’ to, — thet’s 
a mile from the place. She jest made that up, 
didn’t she, jest to aggrewate me and you? Don’t 
rub thar . . . Why, dad ! ” • . 

In the great quiet tha^ seemed to hate fallen 
upon the house the sigh of the near pines and 
the drip of leaves without was very distinct. 
Johnny’s voice, too, was lowered as he went on, 
“ Don’t you take on now, fur I’m gettin’ all right 
fast. Wot’s the boys doin’ out thar ? ” 

The Old Man partly opened the door and peered 
through. His guests were sitting there sociably 
enough, and there were a few silver coins and a 
lean buckskin purse on the table. “ Bettin’ on 
sutbin,—some little game or’nother. They’re 
all right,” he replied to Johnny, and recommenced 
his rubbing, 

“ I’d like to take a hand and win some money,” 
said Johnny, reflectively, after a pause. 

The Old Man glibly repeated what was evi¬ 
dently a familiar formula, that if Johnny would 
wait until he struck it rich in the tunnel he'd 
have lots of money, etc., etc. 

' “Yes,” said Johnny, “but you doMt. And 
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whetlier you strike it or I win it, it’s about tbe I 
same. It’s all luck. But it’s mighty cur’o’s about 
Chrismiss,—ain’t it ? Why do they call it Chris- 
miss ?” 

Perhaps from some instinctive deference to the 
overhearing of his guests, or from some vague 
sense of incongruity, the Old Man’s reply was so 
low as to be inaudible beyond the room. 

“Yes,” said Johnny, with some slight abate¬ 
ment of interest, ‘‘ I’ve heerd o’ him before. Thar, 
that ’ll do, clad. I don’t ache near so bad as I 
did. Now wrap me tight in this yer blanket. So. 
Now,” he added in a muffled whisper, “ sit down 
yer by me till I go to sleep.” - To assure himself 
of obedience, he disengaged one hand from the 
blanket and, grasping his father’s sleeve, again 
composed himself to rest. 

For some moments.the Old Man waited patiently. 
Then the unwonted stillness of the house excited 
his curiosity, and without moving from the bed, 
he cautiously opened the door with his disen¬ 
gaged hand, and looked into the main room. To 
his infinite surprise it was dark and deserted. 
But even then a smouldering log on the hearth 
broke, and by the upspringing blaze he saw the 
figure of Dick Bullen sitting by the dying embers. 

“ Hello! ” 

Dick started, rose, and came somewhat un¬ 
steadily toward him. 

“ Whar’s the boys ? ” said the Old Man. 

“ Gone up the cafion on a panar. They’re 
coming back for me in a minit. I’m waitin’ 
round for ’em. What are you starin’ at, Old 
Man? ” he added with a forced laugh ; “ do you 
think I’m drunk ? ” 

The Old Man might have been pardoned the 
supposition, for Dick’s eyes were humid and his 
face flushed. He loitered and lounged back to the 
chimney, yawned, shook himself, buttoned up his 
coat, and laughed. “ Liquor ain’t so plenty as 
that, Old Man. Now don’t you git up,” he con¬ 
tinued, as the Old Man made a movement to re¬ 
lease his sleeve from Johnny’s hand. “ Don’t you 
mind* manners. Sit jest whar you be ; I’m goin’ 
in a jitfy. Thar, that’s them now.” 

There was a low tap at the door. Dick Bullen 
opened it quickly, nodded “Good night” to his 
host and disappeared. The Old Man would have 
followed him but for the hand that still uncon¬ 
sciously grasped his sleeve. He could have easily 
disengaged it: it was small, weak, and emaciated. 
But perhaps because it was small, weak, and 
emaciated, he changed his mind, and, drawing 
his chair clo-<er ';to his bed, rested his head upon 
it. In this defenceless attitude the potency of 
his earlier potations surprised him. The room 
flickered and faded before his eyes, reappeared, 
faded again, went out, and left him—asleep. 

Meantime Dick Bullen, closing the door, con¬ 
fronted his companions. “ Are you ready ? ” said 
Staples. “ Eeady,” said Dick; “ what’s the 
time?” “Past twelve,” was the reply; “can 
you make it? —it’s nigh on fifty miles, the round 
trip hither and yon.” “I reckon,” returned 
Dick, shortly. “ Whar’s the mare?” “Bill and 
Jack’s holdin’ her at the crossin’,” “Let ’em 
hold on a minit longer,” said Dick. 

He turned and re-entered the house softly. By 
the light of the guttering candle and dying fire he 
saw that the door of the little room was open. He 
stepped towards it on tiptoe and looked in. The 
Old Man had fallen back in his chair, snoring, his 
helpless feet thrust out in a line with his collapsed 
shoulders, and his hat pulled over his eyes. Be¬ 


side him, on a narrow wooden bedstead, lay 
Johnny, muffled tightly in a blanket that hid all 
save a strip of forehead and a few curls damp with 
perspiration. Dick Bullen made a step forward, 
hesitated, and glanced over his shoulder into the 
deserted room. Everything was quiet. With a 
sudden resolution he parted his huge mustaches 
with both hands and stooped over the sleeping 
boy. But even as he did so a mischievous blast, 
lying in wait, swooped down the chimney, rekin¬ 
dled the hearth, and lit up the room with a shame¬ 
less glow from w’hich Dick fled in bashful terror. 

His companions were already waiting for him 
at the crossing. Two of them were struggling in 
the darkness, with some strange misshapen bulk, 
which as Dick came nearer took the semblance of 
a great yellow horse. 

It was the mare. She was not a pretty picture. 
Prom her Eoman nose to her rising haunches, 
from her arched spine hidden by the stiff macHllas* 
of a Mexican saddle, to her thick, straight, bony 
legs, there was not a line of equine grace. In her 
half blind but wholly vicious white eyes, in her 
protruding under lip, in her monstrous color, there 
was nothing but ugliness and vice. 

“ Now then.” said. Staples, “ stand cl’ar of her 
heels, boys, and up with you. Don’t miss your 
first holt on her mane, and mind ye get your off 
stirrup gvick. Ready I ” 

There was a leap, a scrambling struggle, a 
bound, a wild retreat of the crowd, a circle of 
flying hoofs, two springless leaps that jarred the 
earth, a rapid play and jingle of spurs, a plunge, 
and then the voice of Dick somewhere in the dark¬ 
ness, “All right! ” 

“ Don’t fake the lower road back onless you’re 
hard pushed for time! Don’t hold her in down 
hill! We’ll be at the ford at five. G’lang! 
Hoopa! Mula ! GO! ” 

A splash, a spark struck from the ledge in the 
road, a clatter in the rocky cut beyond, and Dick 
was gone. 

****** 

Sing, 0 Muse, the ride of Richard Bullen ! Sing, 
0 Muse of chivalrous men ! the sacred quests, the 
doughty deeds, the battery of low churls, the 
fearsome ride aud grewsome perils of the Flower 
of Simpson’s Bar! Alack! she is dainty, this 
Muse ! She will have none of this bucking brute 
and. swaggering, ragged rider, and I must fain 
follow him in prose, afoot! 

It was one o’clock, and yet he had only gained 
Rattlesnake Hill. For in that time Jovita had re¬ 
hearsed to him all her imperfections and practiced 
all her vices. Thrice had she stumbled. Twice 
had she thrown up her Roman nose iu a straight 
line with the reins, and, resisting bit and spur, 
struck out madly across country. Twice had she 
reared, and, rearing, fallen backward; and twice 
had the agile Dick, unharmed, regained his seat 
before she found her vicious legs again. And a 
mile beyond them, at the foot of a long hill, was 
Rattlesnake Creek. Dick knew that here was the 
crucial test of his ability to perform his enterprise, 
set his teeth grimly, put his knees well into her 
flanks, and changed his defensive tactics to brisk 
aggression. Bullied and maddened, Jovita began 
the descent of the hill. Here the artful Richard 
pretended to bold her in with ostentatious objur¬ 
gation and well-feigned cries of alarm. It is un¬ 
necessary to add that Jovita instantly ran away. 
Nor need I state the time made in the descent; it 
! is written in the chronicles of Simpson’s Bar. 
i Enough that in another moment, as it seemed to 
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Lick, she was splashing on the overflowed banks 
of Rattlesnake Creek. As Lick expected, the mo¬ 
mentum she had acquired carried her beyond the 
point of balking, and, holding her well together 
for a mighty leap, they dashed into the middle of 
the swiftly flowing current. A few moments of 
kicking, wading, and swimming, and Lick drew a 
long breath on the opposite bank. 

The road from Rattlesnake Creek to Red Moun¬ 
tain was tolerably level. Either the plunge in 
Rattlesnake Creek had dampened her baleful fire, 
or the art which led to it had shown her the supe¬ 
rior wickedness of her rider, for Jovita no longer 
wasted her surplus energy in wanton conceits. 
Once she bucked, but it was from force of habit; 
once she shied, but it was from a new freshly 
painted meeting-house at the crossing of the county 
road. Hollows, ditches, gravelly deposits, patches 
of freshly springing grasses, flew from beneath her 
rattling hoofs. She began to smell unpleasantly, 
once or twice she coughed slightly, but there was 
no abatement of her strength or speed. By two 
o’clock he had passed Red Mountain and begun 
the descent to the plain. Ten minutes later the 
driver of the fast Pioneer coach was overtaken and 
passed by a <‘iiian on a Pinto hose,” — an event 
sufficiently notable for remark. At half-past two 
Lick rose in his stirrups with a great shout. 
Stars were glittering through the rifted clouds, and 
beyond him, out of the plain, rose two spires, a 
flagstaff, and a straggling line of black objects. 
Lick jingled his spurs and swung his riata, Jovita 
bounded forward, and in another moment they 
swept into Tuttleville and drew up befoije the 
wooden piaz 2 a of “ The Hotel of All Nations.” 

What transpired that night at Tuttleville is not 
strictly a part of this record. Briefly I may state, 
however, that after Jovita had been handed over 
to a sleepy ostler, whom she at once kicked into 
unpleasant consciousness, Lick sallied out with 
the bar-keeper for a tour of the sleeping town. 
Lights still gleamed from a few saloons and gam¬ 
bling-houses; but, avoiding these, they stopped 
before several closed shops, and by persistent tap¬ 
ping and judicious outcry roused the proprietors 
from their beds, and made them unbar the doors 
of the magazines and expose their wares. Some¬ 
times they were met by curses, but oftener by in¬ 
terest and some concern in their needs, and the 
interview was invariably concluded by a drink. 
It was three o’clock before this pleasantry was 
given over, and with a small waterproof bag of 
India-rubber strapped on his shoulders Lick re¬ 
turned to the hotel. But here he was waylaid by 
Beauty, — Beauty opulent in charms, affluent in 
dress, persuasive in speech, and Spanish in accent! 
In vain she repeated the invitation in “Excelsior,” 
happily scorned by all Alpine-climbing youth, and 
rejected by this child of the Sierras,— a rejection 
softened in this instance by a laugh and his last 
gold coin. And then he sprang to the saddle and 
dashed down the* lonely street and out into the 
lonelier plain-, where presently the lights, the black 
line of houses, the spires, and the flagstaff sank 
into the earth behind him again and were lost in 
the distance. 

The storm had cleared away, the air was brisk 
and cold, the outlines of adjacent landmarks were 
distinct, but it was half-past four betore Lick 
reached the meeting-house and the crossing of the 
county road. To avoid the rising grade be had 
taken a longer and more circuitous road, in whose 
viscid mud Jovita sank fetlock deep at every 
bound. It was a poor preparation for a steady 


ascent of five miles more; but Jovita, gathering 
her legs under her, took it all with her usual blind, 
unreasoning fury, and a half hour later reached 
the long level that led to Rattlesnake Creek. 
Another half hour later would bring him to the 
creek. He threw the reins lightly upon the 
neck of the mare, chirruped to her, and began to 

Suddenly Jovita shied with a bound that would 
have unseated a less practised rider. Hanging to 
her rein was a figure that had leaped from the 
bank, and at the same time from the road before 
her arose a shadowy horse and rider. “ Throw- 
up your hands,” commanded this second appari¬ 
tion with an oath. 

Lick felt the mare tremble, quiver, and appar¬ 
ently sink under him. He knew what it meant 
and was prepared. 

“ Stand aside, Jack Simpson, I know you, you 
d —d thief. Let me pass or — ” 

He did not finish the sentence. Jovita rose 
straight in the air with a terrific bound, throwing 
the figure from her bit with a single shake of her 
vicious head, and charged with deadly malevolence 
down on the impediment before her. An oath, a 
pistol-shot, horse and highwayman rolled over in 
the road, and the next moment Jovita was a hun¬ 
dred yards away. But the good right arm of her 
rider, shattered by a bullet, dropped helplessly at 
his side. 

Without slacking his speed he shifted the reins 
to his left hand. But a few moments later he was 
obliged to halt and tighten the saddle-girths that 
had slipped in the onset. This in his crippled 
condition took some time. He had no fear of 
pursuit, but looking up he saw that the eastern 
stars were already paling, and that the distant 
peaks had lost their ghostly whiteness, and now 
stood out blackly against a lighter sky.^ Lay was 
upon him. Then, completely absorbed iu a single 
idea, he forgot the pain of his wound, and mount¬ 
ing again he dashed on toward Rattlesnake Creek. 
But now Jovita’s breath came broken by gasps, 
Lick reeled in his saddle, and brighter and brighter 
grew the sky. 

Ride, Richard; run, Jovita; linger, 0 day! 

For the last few rods there was a roaring in his 
ears. Was it exhaustion from loss of blood, or 
what ? He was dazed and giddy as he swept 
down the hill, and did not recognize his surround¬ 
ings. Had he taken the wrong road, or was this 
Rattlesnake Creek ? 

It was. But the brawling creek he had swam 
a few hours before had risen, more than doubled 
its volume, and now rolled a swift and resistless 
river between him and Rattlesnake Hill. For the 
first time that night Richard’s heart sank within 
him. The river, the mountain, the quickening 
east, swam before his eyes. He shut them to 
recover his self-control. In that brief interval, by 
some fantastic mental process, the little room at 
Simpson’s Bar and the figures of the sleeping 
father and sou rose upon him. He opened his 
eyes wildly, cast off his coat, pistol, boots, and 
saddle, bound his precious pack tightly to his 
shoulders, grasped the bare flanks of J ovita with 
his bared knees, and with a shout dashed into the 
yellow water. A cry rose from the opposite bank 
as the head of a man and horse struggled for a few 
moments against the battling current, and then 
were swept away amidst uprooted trees and 
whirling drift-wood. 

I* * * * * * * 

i The Old Man started and woke. The fir© on 
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tte heartli was dead, the candle in the outer room 
flickering in its socket, and somebody wa^ rapping 
at the door. He opened it, but fell back with a 
cry before the dripping, half-naked figure that 
reeled against the doorpost. 

“ Dick! ” 

“ Hush! Is he awake yet ? ” 
but, Dick?—” 

“ Dry up, you old fool I Get me some whiskey 
quick The Old Man flew and returned with— 
an empty bottle! Dick would have sworn, but 
his strength was not equal to the occasion. He 
staggered, caught at the handle of the door, and 
motioned to the Old Man. 

^‘Thar’s suthiu’ in my pack yer for Johnny. 
Take it off. I can’t,” 

The Old Man unstrapped the pack and laid it 
before the exhausted man. 

** Open it, quick! ” 

He did so with trembling fingers. It contained 
only a few poor toys,—cheap and barbaric enough, 
goodness knows, but bright with paint and tinsel. 
One of them was broken; another, 1 fear, was 
irretrievably ruined by water; and on the third 
—ah me! there was a cruel spot. 

*‘It don’t look like much, that’s a fact,” said 
Dick, ruefully ....** But it’s the best we could 
do ... . Take ’em, Old Man, and put ’em in his 
stocking, and tell him — tell him, you know — 
hold me, Old Man—The Old Man caught at his 
sinking figure. Tell him,” said Dick, with a 
weak little laugh, — **tell him Sandy Claus has 
come,” ' 

And even so, bedraggled, ragged, unshaven, and 
unshorn, with one ariu hanging helplessly at his 
side, Santa Claus came to Simpson’s Bar and fell 
fainting on the first threshold. The Christmas 
dawn came slowly after, touching the remoter 
peaks with the rosy warmth of ineffable love. 
And it looked so tenderly on Simpson’s Bar that 
the whole‘mountain, as if caught in a generous 
actiom blushed to the skies. 

** WILLIAM B. WRIGHT, 

A POET whom a leading and veteran critic has 
ranked, for his purely imaginative power and 
creative fancy, “among the few genuine singers 
of the day,” and has described from his own 
writings as “ the man of gentle and gracious 
culture, conversant with the great masters of 
song, informed with the wealth of lettered 
knowledge, and studious of artistic effect,”* 
was born in Orange county, Few York, in 
1840. He was graduated at Princeton with 
high honor in 1859, and continued his studies 
elsewhere in Greek and German Philosophy. 
Abandoning the idea of preparing as a tutor 
for college, he returned home in 1861 to enter 
on the study of medicine; but the outbreak of 
the war led him to enlist as a private in the 
Hew York Fifth Artillery. He seiwed with 
Gen. Sheridan, became Judge Advocate on 
Gen. Crawford’s stafiT, and was mustered out 
in May, 1865, Lieutenant and brevet Major. 
In the following year, he entered the Hew 
York Medical College, and after graduation 
practiced in Orange county. He published a 
poem entitled The Highland Mamhle in ISBY 
(Adams Oo., Boston). Four years later, he 
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accepted the professorship of Ancient Lan¬ 
guages in the State Hormal School, at Buffalo, 
where he still remains. 

Mr. Wright issued in 1873 a second volume: 
The Brooh^ and Other Poems. Our extract will 
illustrate the poetic grace of the leading poem, 
whereby the artistic description of the passage 
of a brook from its mountain spring through 
the meadows to the sea is made to delicately 
suggest the chief phases in the life of man. 
The minor poems are grouped under the title 
of “ Songs and Studies.” 

**THE BROOK — AK EXTRACT. 

Brief the search until I heard him, 

Sweetest truant at his play ; 

Such a soul of laughter stirred him, 

• Could not rest by night or day. 

Brief the search until I found him 
Gambolling, crumpling all his bed; 

Woods and rocks, that loved him, round him, 
And the brakes twined overhead. 

As I came, away he sped 
On fleet pearly feet of lightning 
Just behind a rosy croft: 

Flashing thence with sudden brightening," 
Tossed his baby head aloft, 

And with cries of mevriment 
Down the sombre forest went. 

Madly merry elfin soul. 

That peeps askance from silver hubbies, , 
Whose careless foot the tawny shoal 
Plagues with fifty frothy troubles, 

Where is thy birthplace, what thy goal? 

From the mountain’s stubborn womb, 

See, he springs, a new-born creature, 

Clothed with grace and of immortal feature. 

. From its jail of eldest gloom, 

Lo, his naked spirit is set free, 

And, drunken with his goodly liberty. 

Romps and frisks the heavenly child; 

And as a meteor wild, 

His bright hair flung in flashing trail 
Backward from his forehead pale, 

Tiptoe upon nimble feet 
He visits and be quits the sight, 

An apparition fair and fleet, 

Shaped of wonder and pure delight. 

0 joy, that from a thing so dark 
There could be struck so bright a spark! 

’Tis but the joyous quality 

Of life, that pricks his heart with glee. 

So blithe, so rash, he cannot guess 
What burdens gather to oppress, 

What world-old wrestlers, stanch and grim, 
Sit by the wayside waiting him ; 

Whose savage grapple without ruth, 

Unlocks the tender joints of youth. 

The child among his rattles, 

What though he not forbode 
The shock and din of battles 
That wait him on the road! 

Suffice unto the happy elf 
The wonders of his present self. 

What profit, though he knew that Fate 
Already snuffed his track, 

Yea, from behind his very back 
Reached stealthy fingers to create 
From the toys he breaks and idly scatters 
Adamantine links of future fetters 1 
Yet ofiices of sovereign power 
The gods have granted him for dower; 
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A sceptre ripens for his hand, 

And mustering myriads wait for his command. 
A kingly germ, that shall wax vast 
And over many lands his shadow cast. 

And old alliances and strong 
To him by right of birth belong; 

Treaties knit with cloud and sun, 

That never will their bond outrun. 

Fortunate the soul that greets him 
'Soft and kindly when he meets him. 

"What need has my sweet child of wings ? 

He can out-trip all adverse things. 

See his silver sandal flash, 

So cunning-wise, though seeming-rash I 
So soft to glide, so quick to flit, 

What force can bind or intermit 
The motions of his flowing wit? 

In his mystic pace does dwell 
All the speed of Neptune’s shell, 

All the stealth of Mercury’s heel, 

All the fire of Phoebus’ wheel. 

Languors dull or grosser slumber 
Never stay his ramping limb : 

The gods gave all their gayety 
When they modelled him. 

Playmates has he without number, 

And oh the joy it is to see 
Their games of utter jollity. 

The graceful grapples, the pettish quarrels 
Mixt with careless peals and blithest carols. 
Oft his lithe athletic pranks 
Scale the rampart of his banks. 

Now he flecks with wanton spurt* 

The thicket’s fiower-hroidered skirt; 

Now with light malicious dart 
He elbows all the sleepy sedges ; 

Quarrying now with spleenful art. 

Caverns all his crumbling edges; 

Now his clear thews plump and strain. 

As with tug and might and main 
He wrestles with the bulky ledges, 

Who with thievish foot thrust out 
Trip him headlong from his route. 

But no boisterous iiap or rude 
Can repress his nimble haood. 

Vanquished, he wears the victor’s crown, 
And, often thrown, is never down. • 

May’st dash him side-wise from the height— 
Some god has taught him this fine sleight— 
He w’ill upon his feet alight. 

Who could lure thee but to tarry 
While he spake a word with thee, 

Take in a net thy spirit wary, 

Till it told its cause of glee ? 

So oft thy humor veers and doubles, 

I cannot guess thy will or reason, 

Or thrid the tangle of thy mind, 

That, never seeking, still does find; 

Brinks deep through every tingling nerve, 
And thrills through each voluptuous curve 
With dizzy transports of the season. 

But when thy waves are crisped and curled 
Against a lily or a pebble, 

And all about thy woodland world 
Echoes thy dainty-trilling treble, 

Or when with airy leap and laughter 
Thou dancest down the sloping shelf, 

Trailing a hundred ringlets after, 

I sometimes catch the sprightly elf, 

Who cannot always hide himself. 

A wisdom to thyself, a gladness, 

It well beseems thee to disdain 

The mortal’s haughty scope of sadness, 

The griefs that make our lives profane. 


Oh glorious skein of sunlight, 

Fresh from the spindle of love divine 
Thou art to me a heavenly sign 
To cheer, ennoble, and invite. 

Something within me strongly pleads 
To follow where thy splendor leads 
I cannot doubt the path is right: 

I give myself to thee to guide me, 

Be thou my fate, whate’er betide me. 

’^THE STRATS. 

The budding maid, not half a flower, 

When fir>t the warbling days of June 
Build nests about the household bower. 

Loves to unlatch her little shoon 
And wade and paddle in the grass 
From matin to the glare of noon. 

The tickled soles in frolic pass 

Their wonted range ; she slips along 
From mead to mead, a truant lass. 

Gliding, she purls, a brook of song, 
Tripping, she chirrs, a happy dove, 

Dancing, she shouts, a bacchante strong. 
Crowfoot and buttercup for love 
She gathers, but the fingers fair. 

Though bursting, cannot pluck enough. 

She thrusts them, blithesome, in her hair 
Longwise and crosswise, to her taste, 

And since her hands have yet to spare. 

She trims her bosom and her waist; 

Then looping up in graceful fold 
Her span of apron, fills in haste 
Its fairy hollow with the gold, 

And, gazing sadly round her. sighs, 

Nigh weeps, because it will not hold 
All the bright meadows in her eyes. 

Anon she smiles, in thought to please 
Her mother with a dear surprise, 

And sitting plaits upon her knees 
A chaplet; round it throng to sip 
A choir of splendor-drunken bees. 

Bight homeward then with trill and skip 
She gambols, dangling from her arm 
The sweet grace of her workmanship ; 

And, entering, springs with kisses warm, 
And clambering to the mother’s breast 
About her temples girds the charm; 

Who lightly chides the foolish quest, 

The truant prank, the hoiden play, 

But sits for secret gladness dressed 
In those poor weeds the summer’s day. 

0 darling maid—And shall I chide 
The wayward muse, the elfin stray 
That brings from brook-marge and hill-side 
Flower-foam and waifs of woodland rhyme ? 
Not I: be not the grace denied 
To wanton in her honeyed prime, 

If faintest foretaste but abide 
Of sober thought in riper time. 

VALOR. 

Temper the will by day and night 
Flexile as Arab cimeter, 

Yet rough as Saxon mace to smite. 

Burnish it fondly : leave no blur : 
Pendragon’s blade of fate arose 
From mythic depths of character. 

Wise Merlin’s scrolls perforce disclose 
Their wizard meanings to his eyes ; 

He knows by valor what he knows. 

Love draws the sword and saints are wise 
To seize a timely bolt of fire 
And storm the gates of Paradise. 
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Craves the coy goddess of the lyre 
Heroic hands her virgin flower 
To pluck, and answer her desire. 

For all fair things are quick with power ; 
Beauty for mother, strength for sire, 

These gave the world his natal hour. 

K. WEEKS. 

Robert Kelly Weeks, a poet who exhibits a 
subtle imaginative fancy, was born in New 
York city in September, 1840. He entered 
Yale College at the age of eighteen, and was 
graduated in 1803. Returning to New York, 
he began the study of the law, and graduated 
at the Law School of Columbia College in 1864. 



Mr. Weeks has printed two volumes of 
poetry: Poems, 18GG; Episodes nnd 'Lyric Pieces, 
1870. The pieces in the latter book are classed 
into two parts — with Men and Women, and 
with Nature — a distinction that illustrates the 
versatility of their themes. Besides the poems 
here extracted, occur some longer and powerful 
pieces, as the Return of Paris, and In Corinth, 
a tale of the persecutions of the early Christians, 
wherein a Greek lover voluntarily lays down his 
own life to save the honor of the maiden he loves. 

— FROM EPISODES AND LYRIC PIECES. 

An under-cloud that half reveals, 

Half hides a splendid star; 

(Even then more clear than others are, 
As always queenlier.) 

Such was my love to her. 

A wilting wind that bends a rose 
Not very long nor far ; 

(Even then more fresh than others are, 
As always lovelier.) 

Such was my love to her. 

0 star of stars, as clear and high ! 

0 rose of roses, none the less! 

The cloud is blown out of the sky, 

The wind is in the wilderness. 

A CHANGE. 

He said, “ Dew wets 
No dearer flowers 
Than violets: 

Thro’ long Spring hours 
The wandering bees 
Prove all, and meet 
No flowers so sweet.** 

I planted these, 

Whose perfumed bloom 
I thought would please; 

And he for whom 
I bade them grow, — 

Loves roses now ! 

God pity me I 
I cannot see 

The end of pain. 

The flowers I know 
Bloom not in vain, 


Since Thou wilt care 
To find them fair: 

But Thou art — Where? 

Faith falters so 
When love grows dim, 

4.nd ’twas for him 
I bade them grow ! 

^A PAUSE. 

To have the imploring hands of her 
Clasped on his shoulder, and his cheek 
Brushed over slowly by the stir 
Of thinlling hair, and not to speak; 

To see within the uplifted eyes 
More than the fallen fringes prove 
Enough to hide, to see the rise 

Of tear-drops in them, and not move; 

Would this he strange ? And yet at last, 
What weary man may not do this, 
Seeing when the long pursuit is past. 

To only cease how sweet it is ? 

To only cease and be as one 
Who, when the fever leaves him, lies 
Careless of what is come or gone. 

Which yet he cannot realize; 

For all his little thought is spent 
In wonders what it was that gave 
To be so quiet and content, 

While yet he is not in the grave. 

• ^ A DAY. 

1 . 

Where but few feet ever stray, 

Far beyond the path’s advances, 

All alone an idler lay 
Half a breezy summer day 
Underneath a chestnut’s branches ; 

2 . 

Not a stranger to the place, 

For the daisies nodded to him. 

And the grass in lines of grace 
Bending over, touched his face 

With light kisses thrilling through him. 

3. 

Close beside his harmless hand 

Swinging bees would suck the clover, 
And a moment to be scanned 
Sunlit butterflies expand 
Easy wings to bear them over. 

4. 

All about him, full of glee. 

Careless cricket-songs were ringing, 
And the wild birds in the tree 
Settled down where he could see 
While he heard them gayly singing. 

6 . 

Overhead he saw the trees 
Nod and beckon to each other, 

And, too glad to be at ease, 

Saw the green leaves in the breeze 
Tingle touching one another; 

6 . 

Saw the little lonely rill 
In a line of greener growing, 

Slipping downward from the hill, 
Curving here and there at will, 

Through the tangled grasses going; 
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7. 

Saw the play about bis feet 

Of the flickering light and shadow; 
Saw the sunlight go to meet 
Glancing corn and waving wheat; 

Saw the mowers in the meadow; 

8 . 

Saw the waves leap up and play 
On the palpitating river, 

Flowing out to find the bay, 

And the white ships far away 
Sailing on and on forever; 

9. 

Saw the hills upon whose side 
Slow cloud-shadows love to dally ; 

Saw the high hills, with the pride 
Of dark forests belted wide, 

Over many a misty valley; 

10 . 

Saw far-off the thin and steep 

Cloudy mountain-lands of wonder. 
Where unseen the torrents leap 
Over rifted rocks that keep 
Echoing memories of the thunder; 

11 . 

Saw the self-supporting sky 
Ever more and more receding; 

Loth to linger, loth to fly, 

Saw the clouds go floating by. 

Stranger shapes to strange sflcceeding; 

12 . 

Saw and mused and went away, 

Whether light or heavy hearted 
It were hard for him to say, 

For a something came that day 
And a something had departed; 

18. 

And his soul was overfraught 
With a passion e’er returning; 

With the pain that comes unsoughu 
Of unutterable thought, 

And the restlessness of yearning.* 

THE sprutotimb." 

See what I saw to-day. 

Just as I turned away 
To leave the budding wood, 

And paused and understood 
The meaning of Spring weather; 

Two lovers close together, 

That,—- where at last the laughing brook 
Glides to the lake, —with dreamy look 
And lips half-parted in a smile — 

Stood charmed to watch a little isle, 

Past which the waves went rippling on 
With softer music to the swan 
That sat there in enchanted rest. 
Unmoving on her nest. 

^ MAW AND NATT7BE. 

0 steadfast trees, that know 
Rain, hail and sleet and snow. 

And all the winds that blow; • 

But when spring comes, can then 
So freshly bud again, 

Forgetful of the wrong! 

Waters that deep below 
The stubborn ice c.an go 


With quiet underflow; 

Contented to be dumb 
Till spring herself shall come 
To listen to youi;song! 

Stars that the clouds pass o’er 
And stain not, but make more 
Alluring than before;— 

How good it is for us 
That your lives are not thus 
Prevented, but made strong! 

^WINTER SUNRISE. 

When I consider, as I am forced to do, 

The many causes of my discontent, 

And count my failures, and remember too 
How many hopes the failures represent; 

The hope of seeing what I have not seen. 

The hope of winning what I have not won. 

The hope of being what I have not been, 

The hope of doing what I have not done; 

When I remember and consider these — 

Against my Past my Present seems to lie 
As bare and black as yonder barren trees 
Against the brightness of the morning sky. 
Whose golden expectation puts to shame 
The lurking hopes to which they still lay claim. 

***'JOAQUIN” MILLER. 
OiNciNNATTTS Heine Miller, apoet of the Pacific 
slope, whose Songs of the Sierras have received 
a larger share of praise from English than 
American critics, has lived a wild and stirring 
life on the frontiers. He was born in Indiana, 
in 1841, and was wholly untaught when, ten 
years later, he removed with liis father to Ore¬ 
gon. About the age of fifteen, he abandoned 
the family log-cabin in the Willamette valley to 
try his fortunes at the gold mines; but he was 
not successful. For the four or five years fol¬ 
lowing, he is said to have been alternately a 
“miner, astrologer, poet, filibuster with Walker, 
Indian sachem, and Spanish 'oaq'aero?'^ In 1860, 
this prodigal abandoned his wild life and i*e- 
turned to his father’s house, “with a hall 
wound in his left thigh, another in his right 
arm, and several marks of Indian arrows on 
other parts of his body.” He now began the 
study of law in Lane county, Oregon, and in a 
few months was admitted to the bar. In the 
spring of 1861, he sought the Idaho gold mines, 
with no better success, and then became an ex¬ 
press carrier in the mining districts. 

Mr. Miller soon returned to Lane county, and 
started a Democratic paper at Eugene City, 
which lived only long enough to make known 
to^ him his wife, a poetical contributor named 
Minnie Myrtle, whom he married in 1862, after 
an acquaintance of three days. The same year, 
he practiced the profession of law at Canyon 
City, Oregon; and in 1864, as the captain of a 
company of volunteers, he defeated a party of 
Snake Indians, after a sharp skirmish. In 1866, 
he was elected judge of Grant county; and after 
a term of four years, during which time he wrote 
his earlier poems, he abandoned his family*, and 
sailed for London, to seek a publisher. At 
first, his quest was a failure. A privately 


* Vide letter of Mrs. Miller, dated «6nletn, Orejofon, Norem- 
ner, 1871, and repriuted from the Portland Daily Oregonian 
by Every Saturday, December 23, 1871. 
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prfnted volume, however, containing Arizonian 
and Ina, introduced him to the fiiendship of 
some English writers, and led to the issue of 
Songs of the Sierras iij 1871. These glowing, 
passionate transcripts of lawless, adventurous 
life,' won, despite flagrant faults of style, the 
praises of the chief reviewers, and, to quote 
The Satin'ilay Remeio^ “compels us to forgive 
him for the lawlessness with which he tramples 
on the conventional limitations of art.” The 
Tfation, a vigilant guardian of American litera¬ 
ture, declares in its turn: “Eustian in diction, 
innocence in metrical art, and a child’s or barba¬ 
rian’s delight in staring ornamentation and tricks 
of cheap conjuring, are its principal marks.” * 

Mr. Miller having achieved a popular recog¬ 
nition of his talents, visited California and the 
tropics, to collect materials for other literary la¬ 
bors. A second volume was issued in London 
in 1873, entitled Sunland Songs; and a third, in 
prose, Unwritten History^ descriptive of life 
among the Modoc Indians. 

** ARIZONIAN — FROM SONGS OF THE SIERRAS. 

‘^And I have said, and I say it ever, 

As the years go on and the world goes over, 
’Twere better to be content and clever 
In tending of cattle and tossing of clover, 

In the grazing of cattle and^the growing of grain. 
Than a strong man striving for fame or gain; 

Be even as kine in the red-tippM clover; 

For they lie down and their rests are rests, 

And the days are theirs, come sun, come rain, 

To lie, rise up, and repose again; 

While we wish, yearn, and do pray in vain, 

And hope to ride on the billows of bosoms. 

And hope to rest in the haven of breasts. 

Till the heart is sicken’d and the fair hope dead; 
Be even as clover with its crown of blossoms, 
Even as blossoms ere the bloom is shed. 

Kiss’d by kine and the brown, sweet bhe — 

For these have the sun, and moon, and air. 

And never a bit of the burthen of care ; 

And with all of our caring what more have we? 

I would court content like a lover lonely, 

I would woo her, win her, and wear her only. 
And never go over this white sea wall 
For gold or glory or for aught at all.” 

He said these things as he stood with the Squire 
By the river’s rim in the fields of clover, 

While the stream flow’d under and the clouds flew 

over, 

With the sun tangled in and the fringes aflre. 

So the Squire lean’d with a kind desire 
To humor his guest, and to hear his story; 

For his guest had gold, and he yet was clever. 
And mild of manner; and, what was more, he, 

In the morning’s ramble, had praised the kine, 
The clover’s reach and the meadows fine, 

And so made the Squire his friend for ever. 

His brow was brown’d by the sun and weather. 
And touch'd by the terrible hand of time; 

His rich black beard had a fringe of rime, 

As silk and silver inwove together. 

There were hoops of gold all over his hands. 

And across his breast, in chains and bands, 

Broad and massive as belts of leather. 

And the belts of gold were bright in the sun. 

But brighter than gold his black eyes shone 
From their sad face-setting so swarth and dun. 
Brighter than beautiful Santan Stone. 
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Brighter even than halls of fire, 

As he said, hot-faced, in the face of the Squire:— 

“The pines bow’d over, thfe stream bent under 
The cabin cover'd with thatches of palm, 

Down in a caBon so deep, the wonder 
Was what it could know in its clime but calm. 
Down in a cafion so cleft asunder 
By sabre-stroke in the young world’s prime. 

It look’d as broken by bolts of thunder, 

And bursted asunder and rent and riven 
By earthquakes, driven, the turbulent time 
A red cross lifted red hands to heaven. 

And this in the land where the sun goes down. 
And gold is gather’d by tide and by stream. 

And maidens are brown as the cocoa brown. 

And a life is a love and a love is a dream ; 

Where the winds come in from the far Cathay 
With odor of spices and halm and hay, 

And summer abideth for aye and aye, 

Nor comes in a tour with the stately June, 

And comes too late and returns too soon 
To the land of the sun and of summer’s noon. 

“ She stood in the shadows as the sun went down, 
Fretting her curls with her Augers brown. 

As tall as the silk-tipp’d tassel’d corn— 

Stood strangely watching as I weigh’(i the gold 
We had wash'd that day where the river roll’d; 
And her proud lip curl’d with a sun-clime scorn, 
As she ask’d, ‘Is she better or fairer than I? — 
She, that blonde in the land beyond. 

Where the sun is hid and the seas are high — 
That you gather in gold as the years go on, 

And hoard and hide it away for her 

As a squirrel burrows the black pine-burr?* 

“Now the gold weigh’d well, but was lighter 
of weight 

Than we two had taken for days of late, 

So I was fretted, and, brow a-frown, 

I said, ‘ She is fairer, and I loved her first, 

And shall love her last come the worst to worst.* 
Now her eyes were black and her skin was brown. 
But her lips grew livid and her eyes afire 
As I said this thing: and higher and higher 
The hot words ran, when the booming thunder 
Peal’d in the crags and the pine-tops under, 

While up by the cliff in the murky skies 
It look’d as the clouds had caught the fire— 

The flash and fire of her wonderful eyes. 

“ She turn’d from the door and down to the river, 
And mirror’d her face in the whimsical tide; 

Then threw back hei; hair, as if throwing a quiver. 
As an Indian throws it back far from his side 
And free from his hands, swinging fast to the 
shoulder, 

When rushing to battle; amj, rising, she sigh’d 
And shook, and shiver’d* as aspens shiver. 

Then a great green snake’slid into the river, 
Glistening, green, and with eyes of fire; 

Quick, double-handed she seized a boulder, 

And cast it with all the fury of passion, 

As with lifted head it went curving across, 

Swift darting its tongue like a fierce desire, 
Curving and curving, lifting higher and higher, 
Bent and beautiful as a river moss; 

Then, smitten, it turn’d, bent, broken and doubled, 
And lick’d, red-tongued, like a forkM fire, 

And sank, and the troubled waters bubbled. 

And then swept on in their old swift fashion. 

“ I lay, in my hammock: the air wSs heavy 
And hot and threat’ning; the very heaven 
Was holding its breath; and bees in a bevy 
Hid under my thatch; and birds were driven 
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In clouds to the rochs in a hurried whirr 
As I peer’d down by the path for her. 

She stood like a bronze bent, over the river, 

The proud eyes fix’d, the passion unspoken — 
”\Vhen the heavens broke like a great dyke broken. 
Then, ere I fairly had time to give her 
A shout of 'Warning, a rushing of wind 
And the rolling of clouds and a deafening din 
And a darknei-s that had been black to the blind 
Came down, as I shouted, ‘Come in! come in! 
Come under the roof, come up from the river. 

As up from a grave — come now, or come never P 
The tassel’d tops of the pines were as weeds, 

The red-woods rock’d like to lake-side reeds. 

And the world seem’d darken’d and drown’d for 
ever. 

One time in the night as the black wind shifted, 
And a flash of lightning stretch’d over the stream, 
I seem’d to see her with her brown hands lifted — 
Only seem’d to see, as one sees in a dream — 
With her eyes wide wihl and her pale lips press’d, 
And the blood from her brow and the flood to her 
breast; 

When the flood caught her hair as the flax in a 
wheel, 

And wheeling and whirling her round like a reel, 
Laugh’d loud her despair then leapt long like a 
steed. 

Holding tight to her hair, holding fast to her heel. 
Laughing fierce, leaping far as if spurr’d to its 
speed . . . 

Now mind, I tell you all this did but seem — 

Was seen as you see fearful scenes in a dream; 
For what the devil could the lightning show 
In a night like that, I should like to know I 

*‘And then I slept, and sleeping I dream’d 
Of great green serpents with tongues of fire, 

And of death by drowning, and of after death — 
Of the day of judgment, wherein it seem’d 
That she, the heathen, was bidden higher. 

Higher than I; that I clung to her side, 

And clinging struggled, and struggling cried. 

And crying, waken’d, all weak of my breath. 

“Long leaves of the sun lay over the floor, 

And a chipmonk chirp’d in the open door. 

But above on his crag the eagle scream’d, 
Scream’d as he never had scream’d before. 

I rush’d to the river: the flood had gone 
Like a thief, with only his tracks upon 
Tae weeds and grasses and warm wet sand ; 

And I ran. after with reaching hand. 

And call’d as I reach’d and reach’d as I ran. 

And ran till I came to the oafion’s van, 

Where the waters lay in a bent lagoon, 

Hook’d and crook’d like the hornM moon. 

“Here in the surge where the waters met, 

And the warm wave lifted, and the winds did fret 
The wave till it foam’d with rage on the land. 

She lay with the wave on the warm white sand; 
Her rich hair trail’d with the trailing weeds, 

And her small brown hands lay prone or lifted 
As the wave sang strophes in the broken reeds, 

Or paused in pity, and in silence sifted 
Sands of gold, as upon her grave. 

And as sure as you see yon browsing kine. 

And breathe the breath of your meadows fine, 
When I went to my waist in the warm white wave 
And stood all pale in the wave to my breast, 

And reach’d for her in her rest and unrest, ■ 

Her hands wei*e lifted and reach'd to mine. 

“Now mind, I tell you I cried, ‘Come in! 

Come in to the house, come out from the hollow, 


Come out of the storm, come up from the river! ’ 
Ci'ied, and call’d, in that desolate din, 

Though I did not rush out, and in plain words 
give her 

A wordy warning of tlie’flood to follow, 

Word by word, and letter by letter : 

But she knew it as well as I, and better ; 

For once in the desert of New Mexico 
When I sought frantically far and wide 
For the famous spot where Apaches shot 
With bullets of gold their buffalo, 

And she followed taithfully at my side, 

I threw me down in the hard hot sand 
Utterly famish’d, and ready to die, 

And a speck arose in the red hot sky — 

A speck no larger than a lady’s hand — 

While she at my side bent tenderly over, 
Shielding my face from the sun as a cover, 

And wetting my face, as she watch'd by my side, 
From a skin she had borne till the high noon-tide, 
(I had emptied mine in the heat of the morning) 
When the thunder mutter’d far over the plain 
Like a monster bound or a beast in pain, 

She sprang the instant, and gave the warning, 
With her brown hand pointed to the burning skies. 
I was too weak unto death to arise, 

And I pray’d for death in my deep despair, 

And did curse and clutch in the sand in my rage. 
And bite in th-e bitter white ashen sage. 

That covers the desert like a coat of hair; 

But she knew the peril, and her iron will, 

With heart as true as the great North Star, 

Bid bear me up to the palm-tipp’d hill, 

Where the fiercest beasts in a brotherhood, 

Beasts that had fled from the plain and far, 

In perfectest peace expectant stood, 

With their heads held high, and their limbs 
a-quiver, 

And ere she barely had time to breathe 
The boiling waters began to seethe 
From hill to hill in a booming river, 

Beating and breaking from hill to hill — 

Even while yet the sun shot fire, 

Without the shield of a cloud above — 

Filling the caSon as you would fill 
A wine-cup, drinking in swift, desire, 

With the brim new-kiss’d by the lips you love. 

“So you see she knew^—knew perfectly well, 
As well as I could shout and tell, 

The mountains would send a flood to the plain, 
Sweeping the gorge like a hurricane. 

When the fire flush’d, and the thunder fell. 
Therefore it is wrong, and I say therefore 
Unfair, that a mystical brown wing’d moth 
Or midnight hat should for evermore 
Fan my face with its wings of air. 

And follow me up, down, everj’’where, 

Flit past, pursue me^ or fly’ before, 

Dimly limning in each fair place 

The full fix’d eyes and the sad brown face, 

So forty times worse than if it were wroth. 

“ I gather’d the gold I had hid in the earth, 

Hid over the door and hid under the hearth: 
Hoarded and hid, as the world went over, 

For the love of a blonde by a sun-browii’d lover; 
And I said to myself, as I set my face 
To the East and afar from the desolate place, 

‘ She has braided her tresses, and through her 
tears 

Look’d away to the West, for years, the years 
That I have wrought where tlie sun tans brown; 
She has waked by night, she has watch’d by day, 
She has wept and wonder’d at my delay, 

Alone and in tears, with lier head held down, 
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Where the ships sail out and the seas swirl in, 
Forgetting to knit and refusing to spin. 

She shall lift her head, she shall see her lover, 
She shall hear his voice like a sea that rushes. 
She shall hold his gold in her hands of snow, 

And down on his breast she shall hide her blushes, 
And never a care shall her true heart know. 
While the clods are below, or the clouds are 
above her.’ 

On the fringe of the night she stood with her 
pitcher 

At the old town-pump: and oh ! passing fair. 

‘I am riper now,’ I said, ‘but am richer,’ 

And I lifted my hand to my beard and hair; 

‘ I am burnt by the sun, I am brown’d by the sea; 
I am white of my beard, and am bald, may be; 
Tet for all such things w'hat can her heart care?’ 
Then she moved; and I said, * How marvellous 
fair! ’ , 

She look’d to the West, with her arm arch’d over; 
‘Looking for me, her sun-brown’d lover,’ 

I said to myself, with a hot heart-thump, 

And stepp’d me nearer to the storm-stain’d pump. 
As approaching a friend; for ’twas here of old 
Our troths were plighted and the tale was told. 

■ “How young she was and how fair she was ! 
How tall as a palm, and how pearly fair, 

As the niglit came down on her glorious hair I 
Then the night grew deep and the eye grew dim, 
And a sad-faced figure began to swim 
And float in my face, flit past, then pause, 

With her hands held up and her head held down, 
Yet face to face; and her face was brown. 

Now why did she come and confront me there, 
With the mould on her face and the moist in her 
hair. 

And a mystical stare in her marvellous eyes? 

I had call’d to her twice, ‘ Come in! come in 1 
Come out of the storm to the calm within 1’ 

Now, that is the reason that I make complain 
That for ever and ever her face should arise, 
Facing face to face with her great sad eyes. 

I said then to myself, and I say it again, 

Gainsay it you, gainsay it who will, 

I shall say it over and over still, 

And will say it ever, for I know it true, 

That I did all that a man could do 
(Some good men’s doings are done in vain) 

To save that passionate child of the sun, 

With her love as deep as the doubled main, 

And as strong and fierce as a troubled sea — 

That beautiful bronze with its soul of fire, 

Its tropical love and its kingly ire — 

That child as fix’d as a pyramid, 

As tall as a tula and as pure as a nun — 

And all there is of it the all I did. 

As (^ten happens, was done in vain. 

So there is no bit of her blood on me. 

“ ‘ She is marvellous young and is wonderful 
fair,’ 

I said again, and my heart grew bold, 

And beat and beat a charge for my feet. 

‘Time that defaces us, places, and rejdaces us, 
And trenches the faces as in furrows for tears, 
Has traced here nothing in all these years. 

’Tis the hair of gold that I vex’d of old. 

The marvellous flowing flower of hair, 

And the peaceful eyes in their sweet surprise 
That I have kiss’d till the head swam round, 

And the delicate curve of the dimpled chin, 

And the pouting lips and the pearls within 
Ar^ the same, the same, but so young, so fair! ’ 
My heart leapt out and back at a bound, 


As a child that starts, then stops, then lingers. 

‘ How wonderful young ! ’ I lifted my fingers 
And fell to counting the round years over 
That I had dwelt where the sun goes down. 

Four full hands, and a finger over! 

‘ She does not know me, her truant lover,’ 

I said to myself, for her brow was a-frown 
As I stepp’d still nearer, with my head held down, 
All abash’d and in blushes my brown face over; 

‘ She does not know me, her long-lost lover. 

For my beard’s so long and my skin so brown, 
That I well might pass myself for another.’ 

So I lifted my voice and 1 spoke aloud: 

‘Annette, my darling! Annette Macleod! ’ 

She started, she stopp’d, she turn’d, amazed, 

She stood all wonder with her eyes wild wide, 
Then turn’d in terror down the dusk wayside, 
And cried as she fled, ‘Tlie man is crazed, 

And calls the maiden name of my mother I ’ 

“From a scene that saddens, from a ghost that 
wearies, 

From a white isle set in a wall of seas, 

From the kine and clover and all of these 
I shall set my face for the fierce Sierras. 

I shall make me mates on the stormy border, 

I shall beard the grizzly, shall battle again, 

And from mad disorder shall mould me order 
And a wild repose for a weary brain. 

“Let the world turn over, and over, and over, 
And toss and tumble like a beast in pain, 

Crack, quake, and tremble, and turn full over 
And die, and never rise up again; 

Let her dash her peaks through the purple cover, 
Let her plash her seas in the face of the sun — 

I have no one to love me now, not one, 

In a world as full as a world can hold; 

So I will get gold as I erst have done, 

I will gather a coffin top-full of gold, 

To take to the door of Death, to buy 
Content, when I double my hands and die. 

There is nothing that is, be it beast or human, 
Love of maiden or the lust of man, 

Curse of man or the kiss of woman, 

For which I care or for which I can 
Give a love for a love or a hate for a hate, 

A curse for a curse or a kiss for a kiss, 

Since life has neither a bane nor a bliss, 

To one that is cheek by jowl with fate; 

For I have lifted and reach’d far over 

T.o the tree of promise, and have pluck’d of all 

And ate — ate ashes, and myrrh, and gall. 

Go down, go down to the fields of clover, 

Down with the kine in the pastures fine, 

And give no thought, or care, or labor 
For maid or man, good name or neighbor ; 

For I have given, and what have I ? — 

Given all my youth, my years, and labor, 

And a love as warm as the world is cold, 

For a beautiful, bright, and delusive lie. 

Gave youth, gave years, gave love for gold. 
Giving and getting, yet what have I 
But an empty palm and a face forgotten, 

And a hope that’s dead, and a heart that’s rotten ? 
Red gold on the waters is no part bread. 

Bat sinks dull-sodden like a lump of lead, 

And returns no more in the face of Heaven. 

So the dark day thickens at the hope deferr’d, 
And the strong heart sickens and the soul is stirr’A 
Like a weary sea when his hands are lifted. 
Imploring peace, with his raiment drifted 
And driven afar and rent and riven. 

“The red ripe stars hang low overhead, 

Let the good and the light of soul reach up, 
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Pluck gold as plucking a butter-cup; 

But I am as lean and my hands are red; 

There is nothing that is that can wake one passion 
In soul or body, or one sense of pleasure, 

No fame or fortune in the world’s wide measure. 
Or love full-bosomed or in any fashion. 

“ The doubled sea, and the troubled heaven, 
Starv’d and barr’d by the bolts of fire, 

In storms where stars are riven, and driven 
As clouds through heaven, as a dust blown higher; 
The angels hurl’d to the realms infernal. 

Down from the walls in unholy wars 
That man misnameth the falling stars ; 

The purple robe of the proud Eternal, 

The Tyrian blue with its fringe of gold, 
Shrouding His countenance, fold on fold — 

All are dull and tame as a tale that is told. 

For the loves that hasten and the hates that linger. 
The nights that darken and the days that glisten, 
And men that lie and maidens that listen, 

I care not even the snap of my finger. 

So the sun climbs up, and on, and over, 

And the days go out and the tides come in. 

And the pale moon rubs on the purple cover 
Till worn as thin and as bright as tin; 

But the ways are dark and the days are dreary, 
And the dreams of youth are but dust in age, 

And the heart gets harden’d, and the hands grow 
weary 

Holding them up for their heritage. 

“ And the strain’d heart-strings wear bare and 
brittle. 

And the fond hope dies when so long deferr’d; 
Then the fair hope lies in the heart interr’d, 

So stiff and cold in its cojQdn of lead. 

For you promise so great and you gain so little; 
For you promise so great of glory and gold, 

And gain so little tUat the hands grow cold; 

And for gold and glory you gain instead 
A fond heart sicken’d and a fair hope dead. 

“So I have said, and I say it over, 

And can prove it over and over again, 

That the four-footed beasts on the red-crown’d 
clover, 

The pied and hornbd beasts on the plain 
That lie down, rise up, and repose again, 

And do never take care or toil or spin, 

Nor buy, nor build, nor gather in gold, 

Though the days go out and the tides come in, . 
Are better than we by a thousand fold ; 

For what is it all, in the words of fire, 

But a vexing of soul and a vain desire ? ” 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

A GIFTED writer of fiction at an early age, is 
the grand-daughter of the late Professor Moses 
Stuart,, the most eminent Biblical critic of his 
age,* and the daughter of Professor Austin 
Phelps, D. D. Her father, who was born at 
West Brookfield, Massachusetts^ January 7, 
1820, and graduated at the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania in his seventeenth year, was ordained 
pastor of the Pine Street Congregational Church, 
Boston, in 1842, and has served since 1848 as 
professor of sacred rhetoric in Andover Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. Besides assisting in the edit¬ 
ing of various works on sacred music, he has 
written several popular books on practical 
piety; The Still Rout ; or^ Communion with 


God, 1859; The JTew Birth ; or, The WorTc of 
the Holy Spirit, 1867; and The Solitude of 
Christ, 1868. Her mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Stu¬ 
art Phelps, who died in 1852, at the age of 
thirty-seven, was a cultured woman and a bril¬ 
liant writer.* 

Miss Phelps was born at Boston, August 31, 
1844. She has resided at Andover since early 
childhood, and was educated there at the insti¬ 



tute kept by Mrs. Professor Edwards. At the age 
of eight, she lost her mother. How deeply that 
mother had already mourded the impressible 
nature of her child, is suggested by a sentence 
in a private letter, in which Miss Phelps has 
written: “ I can conceive of few things more 
stimulating to a woman than a gifted mother 
—unless, indeed, it be the scholarly standards 
and patient instruction of such a father as my 
own.” As the orthodox preferences of her 
father and grandfather doubtless influenced her 
in the acceptance of the Evangelical faith, so 
the fact that her mother wrote The Sunny Side 
may have led her to give the world The Gates 
Ajar. 

Her literary career began at the age of thir¬ 
teen, in the shape of various contributions to 
the newspapers. In 1863 she sent her first 
article to Harper's Magazine, and it was so^cor- 
dially received that she became a regular con¬ 
tributor to that periodical, till her more elabo¬ 
rate works left no leisure for shorter storips. 
Before The Gates Ajar took the popular favor 
by storm in 1868, she had written a number of 
attractive juvenile books, the mere list of 
which attests her unflagging industry. These 
comprise: Ellenh Idol, 1864; (Ip Hill, 1865; 
Tiny, 1866; Mercy GUddoii's WorJc, 1866; The 
Gypsey Series, in four volumes, 1866-7— Gyp- 
sey Breynton; Gypsey's Sowing and Reaping; 
Gypsey'8 Cousin Joy; and Gypsey's Year at the 
Golden Crescent —the most successful of her 
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earlier works; Tiny^s Sunday JSPights, 1867; and 
I J)o7iH Know How^ 1867. 

The Gates Ajar^ dedicated “to my father, 
whose life, like a perfume from beyond the 
Gates, penetrates every life which approaches 
it,” gives the daily journal of an orphaned young 
lady, who, having lost her brother in the war, 
passes through the throes of a great sorrow, and 
rebels in spirit against what the well-meaning 
consolers about her call a “mysterious but wise 
dispensation for the glory of God.” She finds 
a loving companion in an Aunt Winifred, who, 
widowed herself, and having a certain “ week¬ 
day holiness ” in all her life, leads the thoughts 
of her relative, step by step, to the conscious¬ 
ness that Heaven is merely a riper stage of ex¬ 
istence, wherein spiritual laws and beings have 
much in analogy with earthly experiences. Her 
conversations on Heaven are scholarly and 
thoughtful, having many apt quotations from 
leading authors. She inculcates the belief that 
a recognition of friends in Heaven, a visible com¬ 
munion with them, and a state of development 
in the intellect, the moral nature, and the spirit, 
in progressive harmony with earthly life, are all 
natural and probable. 

Men^ Women^ and Ghosts^ 1869, a collection 
of stories from Ha/rfer's^ The Watchman and 
Reflector^ and 'Hours at Home^ was published in 
1869. In the same year, appeared The Trotty 
Booh, one of the most charmingly natural 
sketches of infantile life in literature. Trottyh 
Wedding Tour and Story Booh followed in 1873. 

Hedged In^ 1870, whose motto is, 

‘♦Most like our Lord are they who bear, 

Like him, long with the sinning,^’ 

has to do with that sphynx-like problem of the 
age, the career of “one more unfortunate,” 
who now, being found repentant, and more 
sinned against than sinning, has been rescued by 
a Christian lady from starvation in the streets, 
and trained in her family for a sphere of pious 
usefulness, in spite of the active and passive re¬ 
sistance of the social community. 

The Silent Partner^ a sad revelation of the 
hardships and evils which may result to opera¬ 
tives in the cotton mills, virtually reducing the 
hands to the level of serfs, — evils which the 
observant lady-heroine of the story, capitalist 
though she was therein, found it impossible to 
eradicate, with a picture of the social advan¬ 
tages she was able to furnish the tired workers 
after mill-hours, was issued in 1871. 

Since writing the last work, the health of 
Miss Phelps has been entirely broken down. 
Even its closing chapters were completed under 
her physician’s serious protests, and since its 
issue she has been unable to use her pen, ex¬ 
cepting some writing for the magazines and 
newspapers, wherein her spirit conquered her 
prudence. She also prepared, in 1873, a little 
pamphlet on Dress Reform, entitled. What to 
Wear, Many of the earlier years of her life 
were largely devoted to Christian labors among 
the poor families in Andover, but latterly her 
half-invalid condition has kept her mostly with¬ 
in her study. Yet her heart and mind are 
ardently enlisted in the reformatory questions 
of the day, and she has humorously summed 
xro her creed in these three terms: “ Heaven, 
249 


Homoeopathy and "Woman’s Rights.” In the 
latter cause she is deeply interested, especially in 
the struggle to compass her political rights and 
industrial advancement. 

TROTTY AT SCHOOL — FROM THE TROTTY BOOK. 

One bright morning, as Trotty was calmly 
speculating over his griddle-cakes how he could 
manage to take from grandmother’s work-basket 
that roll of blue silk cord, necessary'to certain tele¬ 
graphic ventures in which he had planned to em¬ 
bark that day, he was startled from his tinsuspect- 
ing repose by the announcement that he was to 
call for Nat at nine o’clock, and spend two hours 
of the morning at Miss Pumpkin’s school. And 
not that morning only, but all the mornings. 

“For a whole long term I” said Lill, a bit tri¬ 
umphantly. 

It had always been rather a trial to Lill, that 
Trotty could stay at home and play, while she 
must go to school. 

“Besides,” said she, “/go to school to a nice 
big man with whiskers, and Miss Pumpkin’s 
nothing but an old maid.” 

“What’s an old maid?” asked Trotty, looking 
frightened. 

“It’s a—” Max began to explain. But his 
mother interrupted in a tone of decision. 

“ A good, kind, generous old lady, who does 
not want to be married.” 

“0,” said Trotty, with an air of relief, “I 
did n’t know but it was sumfin that bites.” 

^ A little before nine they curled him and washed 
him and kissed him, and he started away, holding 
tightly to the tip of Lill’s little finger with one 
hand, and hugging his box of blocks with the 
other. He passed the basket where the blue silk 
cord was lying with calmness. Poor little inno¬ 
cent] He really thought it was going to be as 
much fun to go to school as to play at telegraph¬ 
ing. Just after they had shut the front gate, he 
carelessly observed that he must go back again 
for a minute. 

“ What for ? ” asked Lill. 

“Well,—guess to get a drink of water. Or, 
may be, I didn’t kiss grandma, you know.” 

“ 0, you don’t want anything I Come I I’m in 
a hurry.” 

But Trotty tossed away her little finger, and ran 
in. He came out looking very wise, and dili¬ 
gently stufiing both hands into his pocket. As 
he trudged along, something slowly rose to sight, 
and stuck out over the edge of that pocket. It 
was one of Jerusalem’s feet. But nobody saw it. 

Lill’s road turned off at Nat’s. Trotty watched 
her walk away with just the least sinking at the 
heart. He began to wish that she were going 
with him. 

“What do they make you do at school?” said 
he to Nat, as they ran along together. 

“ Q, have recess, and play tag. Then if you 
stick pins into the next boy, you get a whipping. 
One time I stuck a needle into Johnny Beard. You 
ought to heard him squeal. Besides, you have to 
spell your lesson. I can spell Cat; can you ? ” 
Almost,'"* said Trotty, feeling a little ashamed. 

“ I don't believe you know very much,” grandly 
from Nat. “I can guite spell Cat. I nearly 
spelled Kitten last week, too. Besides, I can 
spell Puppy: P-o-p, pop, p-y, py, Puppy.” 

“I shouldn’t wonder if I could spell Papa,” 
said Trotty, hopefully. “P-a-r, pa — ” he gave 
out at that point, and coughed thoughtfully. “At 
any rate,” reviving a little, “my father’s dead, 
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and hanging up in a heantiful gold frame in the 
parlor. I’m going to have his watch-chain when 
I’m a man.” 

“Well,” said Nat, determined not to be ont- 
done, “my father’s getting dead, I guess. He’s 
going to he dead, I heard him say so the other day. 
Mis watch-chain’s all black silk, with a little 
golden key on it.” 

By that time they had come to the school- 
house. Miss Pumpkin kept school in one of the 
lower rooms of an old, deserted boarding-house. 
The building looked dreary enough from the out¬ 
side, with the windows boarded up, and the 
blinds gone; but the school-room itself was pleas¬ 
ant. About a dozen little children sat at little 
desks, with little books before them. The win¬ 
dows were open, and the sweet spring air blew 
in. An English ivy wound about Miss Pumpkin’s 
desk. Miss- Pumpkin, sitting behind it, was a 
gentle-faced lady, very little, and not very young; 
she had gray hair, and she wore a black dress. 

Nat pushed open the door, and dragged Trotty 
in by the jacket sleeve. 

^^He's come to school. He walked ’long with 
me. He doesn’t know very much. He can’t 
spell Cat. I can spell Cat: C-a-t, Cat.” 

Poor Trotty, thus introduced, blushed to his 
curls, and stood still in the middle of the room. 

“That will do, Nat,” said the teacher. “You 
can go to your seat. Well, Trotty, I am glad to 
see you; good morning.” 

“ Good morning, Mrs. Punkins! ” said Trotty, 
in a very high key. All the scholars laughed. 
Poor little Miss Pumpkin turned as red as Trotty 
was. 

“I’m not a married lady,” she replied, gently. 
“I’mnoti/rs. Pumpkin, but Miss, Hush, chil¬ 
dren! There! come this way, Trotty; here is 
a seat all ready for you.” 

Trotty went, wondering what made the children 
laugh, and wbat m.ade the teacher blush. No¬ 
body could ever make him understand. I believe 
that he calls her Mrs. Puiikins to this day. 

The children supplied their own furniture at 
Miss Pumpkin’s school; Max had already taken 
over a hit of a wooden rocking-chair and an atom 
of a table, for Trotty. The top of the table lifted 
like a desk-cover. It stood in a corner where a 
warm, yellow sunbeam fell softly. 

Miss Pumpkin told Trotty to put his blocks into 
the table; then she gave him a spelling-book with 
pictures in it, and heard him say his letters, and 
taught him how to spell Cat; then she went away 
and left him to study by himself. 

Now Trotty had just about as much of an idea 
how to study as Jerusalem. It struck him that 
two hours would be a long time to sit up at a 
little table in a little rocking-chair, with a little 
sunbeam dancing on his head, and. he began to 
look about for something entertaining to do. 

The pictures in the spelling-book looked prom¬ 
ising, and he began to turn over the leaves 
very fast. By and by he came to a funny picture 
of a monkey running away with an old gentle¬ 
man’s hat, and what should he do but laugh right 
out. 

“He! he! he! he!” —the prettiest little gur¬ 
gle of a laugh that ever was. 

“ Hush, Trotty! ” said the teacher. That fright¬ 
ened him, and for a few moments he turned over 
the leaves soberly and silently. Pretty soon it 
came again. 

“ He! he-e-e-e! ”—that irresistible little laugh! 
“ Trotty I ” .said Miss Pumpkin, biting her lip. 


“Here’s—he! he! he! — a hoy standing on 
his — he! he! — head!” rippled Trotty : and Je¬ 
rusalem’s feet, over the edge of his pocket, shook 
as he laughed. 

By and by Nat saw those feet, and Nat laughed ; 
then Trotty saw Nat laugh, and Trotty laughed; 
then Nat caught hold of one of Jerusalem’s feet and 
tried to pull him away, and Trotty held on to the 
other and pulled him back, and between the two 
poor Jerusalem was nearly torn in twain. 

“Trotty,” said the teacher, suspiciously, “are 
you ’most ready to spell Bog ? ” 

Thus silenced, Trotty opened his spelling-hook 
again; gravely and with some difficulty set the 
doll down in front of it, and when the children 
looked up, he and Jerusalem were studying to¬ 
gether. 

Presently Jerusalem fell down on the floor, and 
Trotty picked him up by sticking his finger into 
the hole in his empty head; then he fell down 
again, and he spiked him up with Nat’s jack¬ 
knife ; then he fell down once more, and he 
speared him up with a lead-pencil. Poor Jerusa¬ 
lem was in such a state of mind and body that, 
as he has since told me, he really gave up in de¬ 
spair that morning all idea of completing his 
education. 

By and by Trotty thought what fun it would be 
to wash Jerusalem’s face in Nat’s ink-bottle. So 
he washed it carefully with his own little white 
handkerchief, and wondered what made the hand¬ 
kerchief grow so ugly and black, and where all 
those little damp black spots on the table that he 
kept putting his elbows into came from. 

There was a little girl with white hair sitting 
on the other side of him, and when he was tired 
of washing Jerusalem, he wondered how funny 
she would look if somebody poured the rest of 
that ink right in the middle of her head on top; 
whether her hair would always be black after it, 
or whether it would grow a little streaked like a 
black and white Kitty’s, and how the little girl 
would like it. He leaned across to ask her, with 
the ink-bottle in one hand all ready to experi¬ 
ment; but Miss Pumpkin shook her head at him, 
which he thought was very inconsiderate in her. 

After that Nat gave him an apple-core, and 
Trotty nibbled at it for a long time, giving Jeru¬ 
salem little bites occasionally with a grave face. 
The way in which Jerusalem used to eat was by 
having the mouthfuls dropped into his head at 
the hole on top. Trotty stuffed them in with a 
jack-straw which he had in his pocket. 

This tickled the little girl with white hair so 
that she laughed quite aloud, and Miss Pumpkin 
snapped her knuckles. They were soft little white 
knuckles, and the little girl cried. Trotty felt 
sorry. 

He felt so sorry that he put Jerusalem away in 
his pocket again, and laid his head down in the 
sunbeam and kept still. He kept so very still 
that everybody forgot him, and when the alpha¬ 
bet class was called out to recite, Miss Pumpkin 
found that he was fast asleep, with his cheek on 
his hands and his curls in his eyes. 

“It’s almost too bad to wake him up,” she 
said, “but I suppose I must. Come, Ttotty! I 
want you to say a lesson now.” 

Trotty dug both fists into his eyes, and winked 
and blinked and nodded and yawned and coughed, 
and staggered sleepily out into the middle of the 
room where the alphabet class was standing. 

Remembering that Jerusalem ought to have the 
benefit of the recitation, he pulled him out .of his 
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pocEet, an^ stuck kim into his trousers-band 
wher^e he could see the world. i 

It chanced that there stood next to him a little 
boy with a very loose calico apron on; the neck 
of the apron was twice as large as the neck of 
the boy, and it stood out stiffly behind, so that 
you could put your hand down nobody knows 
how far. Now, while this little boy was reciting, 
an idea came to Trotty. Jerusalem had not been 
behaving very well in the trousers-band; he ! 
flopped over and hung down the wrong way, and ’ 
would pay no attention at all to the recitation. 
It occurred to Trotty what a nice place it would 
be for him under that stiff apron. So he slowly 
and softly began to push his head down the little 
boy’s neck. The little boy did not notice. Trotty 
pushed a little harder. The little boy squirmed. 
Trotty pushed a little more. The little boy 
gasped; —a little more, — the little boy choked. 

Spell Log, Trotty,” said Miss Pumpkin. 

*<1),” said Trotty, — push—“O” — push — 
**G-”—another push. Jerusalem was fairly in 
now. Only his feet showed' over the top of the 
little boy’s apron. The little boy began to dance 
about and pull at the doll, who was caught some¬ 
where on a button, and would n’t come out. 

“Johnny! ” said Miss Pumpkin, “what is the 
matter? Come herel — Why, Trotty Tyrol! did 
you do this ? ” 

“0 yes,” said Trotty, candidly. “Isn’t he 
funny ? I did n’t s’pose he’d dance round. I 
wanted to find a place for Jerusalem. I guess I ’ll 
take him out now. I’m afraid he ’ll think it’s a 
little dark,” 

“Trotty,” said Miss Pumpkin, gravely, “you 
have made me a great deal of trouble this morning. 
You must learn that little boys cannot play in 
school. You may take your little rocking-chair 
and go and sit alone over there by the door, till I 
call you.” 

Trotty did as he was told. The children all looked 
at him. He felt ashamed. He began to think that 
it was a very bad thing to go to school. He remem¬ 
bered the blue silk telegraph wire, and home and 
grandma, and felt as if it were years and years 
since he had seen them. He tried to talk a little 
to Jerusalem, but Jerusalem hung his mortified 
head and would give him no comfort. Something 
began to feel damp in his eyes. Something choked 
him in his throat. Something rolled down his two 
cheeks and fell on Jerusalem’s inky face. 

He began to look carefully at Miss Pumpkin 
out of the corner of one eye. Then he looked 
carefully at the door. Then ho looked carefully 
at the children. ^ 

He was so still that nobody noticed him. 

“ Why ! where’s Trotty ?” said Miss Pumpkin 
all at once. 

Where was he? The little rocking-chair was 
empty. The door stood wide open. Something 
shot past the window, and away down the dusty 
road. With curls flying, hat off, and Jerusalem 
hugged under one arm, there was Trotty running 
for home as fast as be could go. 

Grandmother was calmly mending stockings on 
the porch, when the gate slammed and in walked 
Trotty. 

“Why, Trotty! school can’t be out yet. You- 
have n’t been gone an hour.” 

“0, I don’t know’s I care if I have n’t,” re¬ 
marked my Lord, carelessly. “I don’t like go¬ 
ing to school. Mrs. Punkins made me sit in a 
chair on the floor. I could n’t spell Dog. I got 
a little inky. Jerusalem made me a great deal of 


trouble. Now, if you Ml let me have some of yotir 
blue silk string, I guess I b’lieve I’d rather grow 
up a dunce,” 

m A COTTONS- MILL — PBOir THB SltENt PARTirjEIl. 

If you are one of “the hands” in the Hayle 
and Kelso Mills, you go to your work, as is well 
known, from the hour x>f half past six to seven, 
according to the turn of the season. Time has 
been when you went at half past four. The Senior 
forgot this the other day in a little talk which he 
had with his silent partner, — very naturally, the 
time having been so long past; but the time has 
been, is now, indeed, yet in places. Mr. Hayle 
can tell you of mills he saw in New Hampshire 
last vacation, where they ring them up, if you’ll 
helieve it, winter and summer, in and out, at half 
past four in the morning. Oh no, never let out 
before six, of course. Mr. Hayle disapproves of 
this. Mr. Hayle thinks it not humane. Mr. 
Hayle is confident that you would find no mission 
Sunday school connected with that concern. 

If you are one of “ the hands’” in the Hayle 
and Kelso Mills — and again, in Hayle and Kelso, 
—you are -so dully used to this classification, 

the hands,” that you were never known to cul¬ 
tivate an objection to it, are scarcely found to 
notice its use or disuse. Being surely neither 
head nor heart, what else remains ? Conscious 
scarcely, from bell to bell, from sleep to sleep, from 
day to dark, of either head or heart, there seems 
even a singular appropriateness in the chance of 
the word with which you are dimly struck. Hayle 
and Kelso label you. There you are. The world 
thinks, aspires, creates, enjoys. There you are. 
You are the fingers of the world. You take your 
patient place. The world may have need of you, 
but only that it may think, aspire, create, enjoy. 
It needs your patience as well as your place. 
You take both, and you are used to both, and the 
world is used to both, and so, having put the 
label on for safety’s sake, lest you be mistaken 
for a thinking, aspiring, creating, enjoying com¬ 
pound, and so some one be poisoned, shoves you 
into your place upon its shelf, and shuts its cup¬ 
board-door upon you. 

If you are one of “the hands,” then, in Hayle 
and Kelso, you have a breakfast of bread and 
molasses probably; you are apt to eat it while 
you dress; somebody is heating the kettle, but 
you cannot wait for it; somebody tells you that 
you have forgotten your shawl, you throw it over 
one shoulder, and step out, before it is fastened, 
into the sudden raw air; you left lamp-light in¬ 
doors; you find moonlight without; the night 
seems to have overslept itself; you have a fancy 
for trying to wake it, would like to shout at it or 
cry through it, but feel very cold, and leave that 
for the bells to do by and by. You and the bells 
are the only waking things in life. The great 
brain of the world is in serene repose. The 
great heart of the world lies warm* to the core 
with dreams. The great hands of the world, the 
patient, perplexed, one almost fancies at times, 
just for the fancy, seeing you here by the morn¬ 
ing moon, the dangerous hands, alone are stirring 
in the dark. 

You hang up your shawl and your crinoline, 
and understand, as you go shivering by gaslight 
to your looms, that you are chilled to the heart, 
and that you were careless about your shawl, but 
do not consider carefulness worth your while by 
nature or by habit; a little less shawl means a. 
few less winters in which to require shawling. 
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You are a godless little creature, but you cber- 
ish a stolid leaning, in these morning moons, to¬ 
wards making an experiment of death and a 
wadded coffin. 

By the time that gas is out, you cease, perhaps, 
though you cannot depend upon that, to shiver, 
and incline less and less to the wadded coffin, and 
more to a chat with your neighbor in the alley. 
Your neighbor is of either sex and any descrip¬ 
tion,. as the case may be. In any event, warming 
a little withf the warming day, you incline more 
and more to chat. If you chance to be a cotton- 
weaver, you are presently warm enough. It is 
quite warm enough in the weaving-room. The 
engines respire into the weaving-room; with 
every throb of their huge lungs you swallow 
their breath. The weaving-room stifles with 
steam. The window-sills of this room are gut¬ 
tered to prevent the condensed steam from run¬ 
ning in streams along the floor ; sometimes they 
overflow# and water stands under the looms; the 
walls perspire profusely ; on a damp day, drops 
will fall from the roof. 

The windows of the weaving-room are closed ; 
the windows must be closed; a stir in the air 
will break your threads. There is no air to stir. 
You inhale for a substitute motionless, hot moist¬ 
ure. If you chance to be a cotton-weaver, it is 
not in March that you think most about your 
coffin. 

Being ‘^a hand^^ in Hayle and Kelso, you are 
used to eating cold luncheon in the cold at noon, 
or .you walk, for the sake of a cup of soup or 
coffee, half a mile, three quarters, a mile and a 
half, and back. You are allowed three quarters 
of an hour in which to do this. You come and 
go upon the jog-trot. 

You grow moody, being ‘«a hand” at Hayle 
and Kelso’s, with the growing day; are inclined 
to quarrel or to confidence with your neighbor in 
the alley; find the overseer out of temper, and 
the cotton full of flaws; find pains in your feet, 
your back, your eyes, your arms; feel damp and 
sticky lint in your hair, your neck, your ears, 
your throat, your lungs; discover a monotony in 
the process of breathing hot moisture, lower your 
window at your risk; are bidden by somebody 
Whose threads you have broken at the other end 
of the room to put it up, and put it up; are con¬ 
scious that your head swims, your eyeballs burn, 
your breath quickens; yield your preference for 
a wadded coffin, and consider whether the river 
would not be the comfortable thing; cough a little, 
cough a great deal# lose your balance in a cough¬ 
ing fit, snap a thread, and take to swearing 
roundly. 

From swearing you take to singing; both 
perhaps are equal relief, active and diverting. 
There is something curious about that singing of 
yours. The time#- the place, the singers, charac¬ 
terize it sharply# — the waning light, the rival 
din, the girls with tired faces. You start some 
little thing with a refrain-and a ring to it; a 
hymn, it is not unlikely; something of a River 
and of Waiting, and of Toil and Rest, or Sleep, 
or Crowns, or Harps, or Home, or G-reen Fields, 
or Flowers, or Sorrow, or Repose, or a dozen 
things, but always, it will be noticed, of simple, 
spotless things, such as will surprise the lis¬ 
tener who caught you at your oath of five min¬ 
utes past. You have other songs, neither simple 
nor spotless, it may be; but you never sing 
them at your work, when the waning day is 
crawling out from spots beneath your looms, and 


the girls lift up their tired faces to catch and keep 
the chorus in the rival din. 

You like to watch the contest between the 
chorus and the din; to see — you seem almost to 
see '— the struggle of the melody from alley to 
alley, from loom to loom, from darkening wall to 
darkening wall, from lifted face to lifted face; to 
see — for you are very sure you see — the ma¬ 
chinery fall into a fit of rage. That is a sight! 
You would never guess, unless you had watched 
it just as many times as you have, how that ma¬ 
chinery will rage. How it throws its arms about, 
what fists it can clench, how it shakes at the 
elbows and knees, what teeth it knows how to 
gnash, how it writhes and roars, how it clutches 
at the leaky, strangling gas-lights, and how it 
bends its impotent black head, always, at last, 
without fail, and your song sweeps triumphant, 
like an angel over it! With this you are very 
much pleased, though only “a hand,” to be sure, 
in Hayle and Kelso. 

You are singing when the bell strikes, and 
singing still when ‘you clatter down the stairs. 
Something of the simple spotlessness of the little 
songis on your face, when you dip into the wind and 
dusk. Perhaps you have only pinned your shawl, 
or pulled your hat over your face, or knocked 
against a stranger on the walk; but it passes; it 
passes and is gone. It is cold and you tremble, 
direct from .the morbid heat in which you have 
stood all day; or you have been cold all day; and 
it is colder, and you shrink; or you are from the 
weaving-room, and the wind strikes you faint, or 
you stop to cough and the girls go on without you. 
The town is lighted, and people are out in their 
best clothes. You pull your dingy veil about your 
eyes. You are weak and heart-sick all at- once. 
You don’t care to go home to supper. The pretty 
song creeps, wounded, back for the engine in the 
deserted dark to crunch. You are a miserable 
little factory-girl with a dirty face. 

**WILL CARLETON, 

The author of Farm Ballads^ was born in Hud¬ 
son, Lenawee county, Michigan, October 21, 
1845. His ancestors were of English and Scotch 
origin, while his father (John H. Oarleton) was 
a pioneer settler who came from New Hamp¬ 
shire. Will remained at home on the farm, 
tilling the soil during the summers, and attend¬ 
ing district school in the winters, till sixteen 
years of age. In 1861, he became a teacher in 
a country school, whereby he was indoctrinated 
into “boarding around,” andi^oubtless had the 
pickings of some rich experiences among his 
farmer-patrons, of which he has made use in his 
writings. For four years he divided his time 
between teaching, attending school, and assist¬ 
ing his father on the farm, contributing mean¬ 
while, under various signatures, articles in prose 
and verse to the local and State pap’ers. He 
entered Hillsdale College, Michigan, in 1865, 
and was graduated in 1869. Since then, he has 
been engaged in journalistic and literary work, 
and has lectured repeatedly throughout the 
West. His present residence is at Hillsdale. 

Mr. Oarleton printed a small volume of poems 
in 18T1, for private circulation. In the follow¬ 
ing year, the most popular of his pieces, “Betsey 
and I are Out,” appeared in the Toledo Blade] 
and was reprinted, with appropriate illustra- 
' tions, in JEourj^er'e Weekly^ wherein some other 
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popnlar narrative pictures of Western Lome life 
Lave since appeared. Farm Ballads, a collec¬ 
tion including Out of the Old House, Nancy,” 
‘‘Over the Hill to the Poor House,” “Gone with 
s Handsomer Man,” “Betsy and I Made Up,” 
etc., was issued in 187S. In his prefatory 



words, the author states; “These poems have 
been written under various, and, in some cases, 
difficult, conditions: in the open air ‘ with team 
afieldin the student’s den, with the ghosts of 
unfinished lessons hovering gloomily about; 
amid the rush and roar of railroad travel, which 
trains of thought are not prone to follow; and 
in the editor’s sanctum, where the dainty feet 
of the M'lses do not often deign to trea<L” 

** BETSEY AND I ARB OUT—FROM FARM BALLADS. 

Draw up the papers, lawyer, and make 'em good 
and stout; 

For things at home are crossways, and Betsey and 
I are out. 

We, who have worked together so long as man 
and wife, 

Must pull in single harness for the rest of our 
nat’ral life. 

<‘What is the matter?” say you. I swan it’s 
hard to tell! ' 

Most of the years behind ws we've passed by very 
well; 

1 have no other woman, she has no other man — 
Only we’ve lived together as long as we ever can. 

So I have talked with Betsey, and Betsey has 
talked with me, 

And so we’ve agreed together that we can’t never 
agree; 

Not that we've catched each other in any terrible 
crime; 

We’ve been a-gathering this for years, a little at 
a time. 

There was a stock of temper we both had for a 
start, 


Although we never suspected 'twould take us two 
apart; 

I had my various failings, bred jn the flesh and 
bone; 

And Betsey, like all good women, had a temper 
of her own. 

The first thing I remember whereon we disagreed 

Was something concerning heaven — a difference 
in our creed; 

We arg'ed the thing at breakfast, we arg’ed the 
thing at tea. 

And the more we arg’ed the question the more we 
didn’t agree. 

And the next that I remember was when, we lost a 
cow ; 

8he had kicked the bucket for certain, the ques¬ 
tion was only —How ? 

I held my own opinion, and Betsey another had; 

And when we were done a-talkin’, we both of us 
was mad. 

And the next that I remember, it started in a 
joke; 

But full for a week it lasted, and neither of us 
spoke. 

And the next was when I scolded because she 
broke a howl; 

And she said I was mean and stingy, and hadn’t 
any soul. 

And so that bowl kept pourin’ dissensions in our 
cup ; 

And so that blamed cow-critter was always 
a-comin’ up ; 

And so that heaven we arg’ed no nearer to us got, 

But it gave us a taste of somethin’ a thousand 
times as hot. 

And so the thing kept workin’, and all the self¬ 
same way; 

Always somethin’ to arg’e, and somethin' sharp 
to say; 

And down on us came the neighbors, a couple 
dozen strong, 

And lent their kindest service for to help the 
thing along. 

And there has been days together — and many a 
weary week — 

We was both of us cross and spunky, and both too 
proud to speuk ; 

And I have been thinkin’ and thinkin', the whole 
of the winter and fall, 

If I can’t live kind with a woman, why, then, I 
won’t at all. 

And so I have talked with Betsey, and Betsey has 
talked with me, 

And we have agreed together that we can’t never 
agree; 

And what is hers shall be hers, and what is mine 
shall be mine; 

And I’ll put it in the agreement, and take it to her 
to sign. 

Write on the paper, lawyer — the very first para¬ 
graph — 

Of all the farm and live-stock that she shall have 
her half; 

For she has helped to earn it, through many a 
weary day. 

And it’s nothing more than justice that Betsey 
has her pay. 

Give her the house and homestead — a man can 
thrive and roam; 
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But women are skeery critters, unless they have 
a home; 

And I have always determined, and never failed 
to say. 

That Betsey never should want a home if I was 
taken away. 

There is a little hard money that’s drawin’ toT- 
rable pay; 

A couple of hundred dollars laid by for a rainy 
day; 

Safe in the hands of good men, and easy to get 
at; 

Put in another clause there, and give her half of 
that. 

Yes, I see you smile, Sir, at my givin’ her so 
much; 

Yes, divorce is cheap, Sir, but I take no stock in 
such! 

True and fair I married her, when she was blithe 
and young; 

And Betsey was al’ays good to me, exceptin’ with 
her tongue. 

Once, when I was young as you, and not so smart, 
perhaps, 

For me she mittened a lawyer, and several other 
chaps; 

And all of them was flustered, and fairly taken 
down, 

And I for a time was counted the luckiest man in 
town. 

Once when I had a fever — I won’t forget it 
soon — 

I was hot as a basted turkey and crazy as a loon; 

Never an hour went by me when she was out of 
sight — 

She nursed me true and tender, and stuck to me 
day and night. 

And if ever a house was tidy, and ever a kitchen 
clean, 

Her house and kitchen was tidy as any I ever 
seen; 

And I don’t complain of Betsey, or any of her 
acts, 

Exceptin’ when we’ve quarreled, and told each 
other facts. 

So draw up the paper, lawyer, and I ’ll go home 
to-night, 

And read the agreement to her, and see if it’s all 
right ; 

And then, in the mornin’, I’ll sell to a tradin’ 
man I know, 

And kiss the child that was left to us, and out in 
the vrorld 111 go. 

And one thing put in the paper, that first to me 
didn’t occur: 

That when I am dead at last she T1 bring me back 
to her; 

And lay me under the maples I planted years ago, 

When she and I was happy before we quarreled 
so. 

And when she dies I wish that she would be laid 
by me, 

And lyin’ together in silence, perhaps we will 
agree; 

And, if ever we meet in heaven, I would n’t think it 
queer 

If we loved each other the better because we 
quarreled here. 


CELIA THAXTEB, 

"Whose maiden name was Celia Laighton, was 
born at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, June 29, 
1835. She was married at the age of sixteen. 
Since her fifth year, she has passed most of her 
life at Appledore, in the Isle of Shoals, a series 
of “low bleached rocks” in the Atlantic Ocean, 
nine miles off from the coast of New Hamp¬ 
shire. Appledore, the crest of whose four hun¬ 
dred acres is only seventy-five feet above high- 
water mark, contains a lighthouse, and her 
home was in the keeper’s dwelling at its base. 



The charms and mysteries of the ever-rolling 
surges, through the calm and the storm, and 
the picturesque features of nature and life as 
they are affected by the changing seasons in 
this eyrie of the ocean, were first described by 
her in a series of-glowing, keenly sympathetic 
papers in the Atlantic Monthly^ in ISOY-S. 
These were gathered into a small illustrated 
volume in 1873, entitled Among the Isles of 
Shoals, 

In 1872 appeared a volume of poems. 

AMONG TUB ISLES OP SHOALS. 

Swept by every wind that blows, and beaten by 
the bitter brine for unknown ages, well may the 
Isles of Shoals be barren, bleak, and bare. At 
first sight nothing can be more rough and inhos¬ 
pitable than they appear. The incessant influ¬ 
ences of wind and sun, rain, snow, frost, and 
spray, have so bleached the tops of the rocks, 
that they look hoary as if with age, though in the 
summer-time a gracious greenness of vegetation 
breaks here and there the stern outlines, and 
softens somewhat their rugged aspect. Yet bo 
forbidding are their shores, it seems scarcely 
worth while to land upon them, —mere heaps of 
tumbling granite in the wide and lonely sea, — 
when all the smiling, “ sapphire-spangled mar¬ 
riage-ring of the land ” lies ready to woo the 
voyager back again, and welcome his returning 
prow with pleasant sights and sounds and scents 
that the wild wastes of water never know. But 
to the human creature who has eyes that will see 
and ears that will hear, nature appeals with such 
a novel charm, that the luxurious beauty of the 
land is half forgotten befor# one is aware. Its 
sweet gardens, full oi color and perfume, its rich 
woods and softly sw’elling hills, its placid waters, 
and fields and flowery meadows, are no longer 
dear and desirable; for the wonderful sound of 
the sea dulls the memory of all past impressions, 
and seems to fulfil and satisfy all present needs. 
Landing for the first time, the stranger is struck 
only by the sadness of the place, — the vast 
loneliness; for there are not even trees to whis¬ 
per with familiar voices, — nothing but sky and 
sea and rocks. But the very wilderness and 
desolation reveal a strange beauty to him. Let 
him wait till evening comes, 

•“With sunset purple soothing all the waste,” 
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and lie will find himself slowly succumbing to the 
subtile charm of that sea atmosphere. He sleeps 
with all the waves of the Atlantic murmuring in 
his ears, and wakes to the freshness of a summer 
morning; and it seems as if morning were made 
for the first time. For the world is like a new- 
blown rose, and in the heart of it he stands, with 
only the caressing music of the water to break 
the utter silence, unless, perhaps, a song-sparrow 
pours out its blissful warble like an embodied 
joy. The sea is rosy, and the sky: the line bf 
land is radiant; the scattered sails glow with the 
delicious color that touches so tenderly the bare, 
bleak rocks. These are lovelier than sky or sea 
or distant sails, or graceful gulls’ wings reddened 
with the dawn; nothing takes color so beautifully 
as the bleached granite ; the shadows are deli¬ 
cate, and the fine, hard outlines are glorified and 
softened beneath the fresh first blush of sunrise. 
All things are speekless and spotless; there is no 
dust, no noise, nothing but peace in the sweet air 
and on the quiet sea. The day goes on; the 
rose changes to mellow gold, the gold to clear, 
white daylight, and the sea is sparkling again. 
A breeze ripples the surface, and wherever it 
touches the color deepens. A seine-boat passes, 
with the tawny net heaped in the stern, and the 
scarlet shirts of the rowers brilliant against the 
blue. Pleasantly their voices come across the 
water, breaking the stillness. The fishing-boats 
steal to and fro, silent, with glittering sails; the 
gulls wheel lazily; the far-off coasters glide rap¬ 
idly along the horizon; the mirage steals down 
the coast-line, and seems to removed it leagues 
away. And what if it were to slip down the slope 
of the world and disappear entirely? Tou think, 
in a half dream, you would not care. Many trou¬ 
bles, cares, perplexities, vexations, lurk behind 
that far, faint line for you. Why should you be 
bothered any more. 

“ Let us alone. Time driveth onward fast, 

And in a little while our Ups are dumb.” 

Apd so the waves, with their lulling murmur, do 
their work, and you are soothed into repose and 
transient forgetfulness? 

** EMERSON BENNETT. 

Emerson Bennett was born the son of a 
farmer, in the town of Monson, Hampden 
county, Massachusetts, March 16, 1822. As a 
country boy, who was much given to out-of- 
doors play and work, he acquired robust health, 
a passionate attachment for scenes of nature, a 
self-reliant spirit, and that vital force which, in 
his capacity as a novelist, imparts an intense in¬ 
terest in the plot as unfolded by successive inci¬ 
dents of his stories. He was also an earnest 
student in his boyhood. The study of mathe¬ 
matics was a delight, and he often solved for 
himself problems before they were reached by 
his classmates. At the age of thirteen, he lost 
his father. Three years more were spent on the 
farm, and then he began an academical course 
to qualify himself for college; hut the second 
marriage of his mother soon led to the sever¬ 
ance of his home ties. 

At the age of seventeen, the stalwart Emerson 
left the old homestead, and began to gratify his 
strong desire to visit strange scenes, so that for 
many days each nightfall found him in a different 


village or town. But in 1840, the city of New 
York became his home, and for three years he 
was a devotee alternately to art and to poetry. 
The printing of a poem in an Odd Fellows’ 
journal, edited by George Hatch, and its re¬ 
printing in The Tribune^ led him to write and 
publish a poem in two cantos, which the critics 
of the day gibbeted. It was called The 
Brigand, and many of his later novels were 
treated to titles of a similar character. The 
winter of 1843 he spent in Philadelphia, where 
he became a poetical contributor to the Dollar 
JTewspaper, His first romance, The Unknown 
Countess,, though it failed in a prize award, ap¬ 
peared in that journal a year later. In the 
spring of 1844, he set out for Baltimore, and 
then journeyed westward to Pittsburg and Cin¬ 
cinnati, arriving at the latter city quite destitute. 
As a hastily-written sketch, literally written for 
bread, failed to please the critical taste of the 
new Western Literary Journal —edited by E. 
Z. C. Judson, since “Ned Buntline” — the 
youthful writer became an agent for that mag¬ 
azine, and made a tour of several months in 
Ohio canvassing for subscribers. 

Mr. Bennett on his return to Cincinnati found 
himself in favor with the Daily Commercial (L. 
G. Curtiss, editor), as a reprint of his story, 
The Unlnoicn Counteis^ had increased the cir¬ 
culation of that struggling journal. An engage¬ 
ment followed to write a novel on a local subject, 
for which he received his first compensation as 
a writer; and a second appeared in 1846, 
entitled, The League of the Miami, A literary 
venture was tried by him in the Casket^ with a 
partner in J. H. Green, the reformed gambler ; 
but that journal expired in nine months. 
Among its contributors were the Cary sisters, 
Alice and Phoebe, then unknown to fame. 
Though dated at Cincinnati, the Casket was 
printed at Lawrenceburgh, Indiana, where Mr. 
Bennett lived during its span of life. Another 
engagement with Mr. Curtiss resulted in the 
Bandits of the Osage. This story proved a 
pecuniary success, adding some thousands to the 
circulation of the Commercial., while its author 
also succeeded in selling a book edition of five 
thousand copies to a Cincinnati firm of book¬ 
sellers— Robinson & Jones. This was, in all 
probability, the first novel published and sold 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. The task of 
making a market there and then was a herculean 
one, for the publisher had to he convinced, by 
arguments and figures, that a moderate outlay 
for fiction would be a profitable investment. 

Since 1850, Mr. Bennett has been a resident 
of Philadelphia. He was married in 184V’ to 
Miss E. G. Daly of that city, and has two chil¬ 
dren— a son, who is a member of its bar, and 
a daughter, who has printed occasional poems. 
Mr. Bennett has written some forty romances, 
and many hundred sketches, which are in the 
main carefully studied delineations of manners, 
characters, and adventures of American frontier 
life. These have chiefly appeared in the New 
York Ledger and Weekly., the Philadelphia 
Evening Post and Saturday PPiglit^ as well as in 
Emerson BenneWs Dollar Monthly., which latter, 
started in 1860, fell an early victim to the civil 
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w. Tlie most popular of bis boots have been 
Mru Fkw&r and M ImU^ wbicb have bad 
a circulation of one hundred thousand copies. 
A uniform edition of Ms novels is no? issuing 
from the press of Claxton, Eeinsen & Haffel- 
finger, the iirst of which, Tk 
was published near the close of 1813, and the 
second, Yilleta Lidin, or The ArM) Ma, 
inl8T4 

f. FORNEY. 

John Wein Forney, a journalist and politician 
of ability and high repute, was born at Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, September 30,1811 “In 
1833 be became an apprentice in the printing- 
office of the Lancaster Joum\ and in 1837 
editor and joint proprietor of the Lancaster 
InUlli^em; and in 1840 be united that paper 
with the Joumnl He removed in 1845 to 
Philadelphia, where he was long the editor of 
the Fmtjhmm^ one of the most decided of 
the Democratic journals. In 1851 be was chosen 
clerk of the H. S. House of Representatives, 
and was re-elected in 1853. Meanwhile liis 
connection with the Fmnsihmm had ceased, 
and he had become editor of the Union, a 
Democratic organ at Washington. He resigned 
this post in 1856, returaed to Pennsylvania, 
and was chosen chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee. In January, 1857, he was 
Democratic candidate for the office of U. S. 
Senator, but was defeated by Mr. Cameron, 
and on August Ist following began, in Phila¬ 
delphia, the publication of The Press, an inde¬ 
pendent journal. Although he had advocated 
the election of Mr. Buchanan to the presidency, 


he became a determined opponent of his admin¬ 
istration when the Lecompton constitution of 
lansas became a topic of public debate; and 
was again chosen clerk of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in the 36th Congress by the Republi¬ 
cans. During the civil war he gave a constant 
support to the national government. In 1861 
he bep the publication, in addition to The 
' Press in Philadelphia, of a weekly paper in the 
(jityof Washington, entitled The Ghmkle; this 
also began to appear daily in October, 1862. 
From 1861 to 1868 Mr. Forney was secretary 
of ^the U. S. Senate.”* Six years later he 
visited Europe a second time, in behalf of the 
interests of the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, 

Mr. Foiney has written two books, marked 
by powers of keen observation and an attractive 
diction. Letters from Europe, a reprint of a 
series of sketches contributed to The Press in 
1867, picture the scenes and reflections of four 
months of wanderings, at the period of the 
Paris Exposition. Anedotes of PuUic Mm 
appeared in successive papers in The Press and 
knky Gkonicle, and were collected into a 
volume in 1873. These anecdotes graphically 
describe the public men who swayed the politi¬ 
cal fortunes of the country from the adminis¬ 
tration of President Pierce to that of President 
Grant, outlining their individualities of intellect, 
their services, and personal idiosyncrasies. The 
writer’s tone is catholic and generous, and he 
inculcates a tolerant, self-reliant, and patriotic 
spirit. 

* American Cyclopedia (new edition). Yol. vii., 
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Filmer, Sir Robert, i. 172. 
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Finn, Henry J., i. 716. 
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First Snow Fall, the. J. R, Lowell, ii. 612. 

First Year in Europe, by G. H. Calvert, ii. 197. 
Fish, Hamilton, i. 402. 

Fisher, Alexander M., i. 94. 

Fisher, Dr. Samuel Ware, ii. 740, 
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138. 

Fisher, Prof. George P., i. 99, 100. 

Fishery Commission of New York, ii. 919. 
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MlUiam Ifborf, i. 3. 

Fish-hawk, the. Alexander Wilson, i. 676. 

Fiske, Prof. Nathan W., ii. 923. 

Fiske, Willard, ii. 914. 
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Fitch, Elijah, i. 268. 
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Five Acres too Much, by R. B. Roosevelt, ii. 920. 
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ii. 864. 

Flagg, Edmund, ii. 644. 
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Florida, Conquest of, by Theodore Irving, i. 743. 
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Fuller, S. Margaret, the original of N. Hawthorne’s 
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Fuller, Thomas, compliment to John Norton, i. 28. 
Funeral Chant for the Old Year. JiHise J. JJayard, 
ii. (5f)4. 

Furness, Horace Howard, “ New Yariorum edition of 
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Fuunbss, VVm. H,, ii. 187. 

Future Life, Critical History of the Doctrines of a, 
by VV. li. Alger, ii. 796. 

Gaine, Hugh, i. 849. 

Gale, Theophiliis, i. 8. 
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Gallatin, Albert, i. 609. 

Commented upon, by K. G. Harper, i. G6G. 
Gallaudet, Life of, by Henry Barnard, ii. 536. 
Ga.llow.vy, Joseph, i. 182. 

Galt, John, edition of A. Graydon’s Memoirs, i. 307. 
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ii. 919. 

Game Fish of North America, by R. B. Roosevelt, 
ii. 919, 

Gammell, William, i. 546. 

Life of Roger Williams, i. 39. 
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Gardiner, John, i. 650. 

Gardiner, John S. J., i. 656. 

Gardner, Augustus K., i. 799. 

Gardner, Samuel Jackson, i, 799. 
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by Mary L. Booth, ii. 821. 
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Gate of Hell, the, from Dante’s Infeimo. H. W. 
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Gathered Leaves, by Hannah F. Gould, ii. 341. 
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Gathering Blackberries. Bhahe Cary, ii. GOO. 
Gaudeamus, translated by C. G. Lelaud, ii. 828. 
GayarrS, Charles B. A., ii. 226. 

Gebel Tcir, by William Tudor, ii. 64. 

Gebelin, Count do, i. 699. 

Gems of German Verse, by Wm. H. Furness, ii. 137. 
Genealogical Dictionary of the First Settlers of Now 
Englarnl, by Jatucs Savage, ii. 46. 

General Assembly of 1866, by H. A. Boardman,ii.452. 
General Average, by Wm. A. Butler, ii. 129. 
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of the, by Dr. F. L, Hawks, ii. 49. 
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Gentle Hand, the. T. N. Arthur, ii. 617. 

Gentle Humanities. Thos, MacKellar, ii. 406, 
Gentleman, the, by G. H. Calvert, ii. 190. 
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Georgia, History of, by Wm. 15. Stevens, ii. 861. 
Georgia Lawyer, Leaves from the Portfolio of a, by 
E. M. Charlton, ii. 206. 

Georgia Scenes, by A. B. Longstreet, ii, 114. 
Georgia Theatrics. A, B. Longstreet, ii. 114. 
Geraldine, by Rufus Dawes, ii. 168. 

German Lyrics, by C. T. Brooks, ii, 490. 


Germany, Home Life in, by C. L. Brace, ii. 822. 
Germany, its universities, etc., by Philip bchaff, ii. 
6U7. 

Germany, Prose Writers of, by F. H Hedge, ii. 251. 
Gerry, Blbridgo, Lite of, by James T. Austin, i. 75. 
Gibbous, Rev. Dr. Thomas, collection of hymns, i. 282 
Gibbs, George W., i. 298. 

Gibbs, Josiah W., i. 90, 100. 

Gibbs, Prof Wolcott, i. 18. 

Gifford, William, epistle to. TUtw. Cliffton, i. 116. 
Giles Meniorial, tlie, by J, A. Vinton, ii. 450. 
Gillespie, William M , i. 920-2. 

Gilliams, Jacob, founder of Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Pliiladclphia, ii. 477. 

Gilman, Caroline, i. 895. 

Gilman, Samuel, i 890. 

Gilpin, Henry D., i. 299. 

Giordano, by James Lawson, ii. 65. 

Giotto, discovery, by R. II. Wilde, of the portrait 
of Dante by, i. 800. 

Giovanni Sbogarro, by Peter Irving, i. 742. 

Girard, Charles, ii. 7(jl. 

Gladiator, the, by R. M Bird, ii. 200. 

Glance at Comparative Theology, a. James Free¬ 
man Clarke, ii. 454. 

Glasgow, Dr. S. Cooper’s negro, i. 191. 

Glass, B’rancis, i. 70S. 

Gleanings in Europe, France, and Italy, by J. F. 
Cooper, i. 810. 

Gliddon, George R., ii. 479. 

Glossary of Americanisms, by J. R. Bartlett, ii. 247. 
Glover, Caroline H., i. 897. 

Go<l bless the Mariner. Mary E. Uewiit, ii. 654, 
God in Christ, by Horace Bushnell, ii. 220. 

God is Love. Charles PcitU McRvaine, ii. 116. 

God of the Universe is Jehovah, the. 0, M. MiU 
chel, ii. 768. 

**God Save the King,” and the “Marseillaise,” by 
R, G. White, ii. 871. 

God’s Acre. H, W, Longfellow, ii. 277. 

Goddard, W. G., i. 645. 

Godfrey, Thomas, invents Ihe quadrant, i. 205, 
Godfrey, Thomas, Jr., i. 205. 

Godman, John D., i. 914. 

Godwin, Daniel R., president of Trinity College, 
Conn., ii. 750. 

Godwin, Parke, ii. 559. 

Godwin, William, i. 687. 

Compared with C. B. Brown, i. G12. 

Goeller, citation of Knickerbocker in notes on Thu- 
cydiilcs, i 738. 

Goethe, t he Angel’s Song of, translated. F. IT. Hedge, 
ii. 250. 

Goethe, his Life and Works, by George Henry Cal¬ 
vert, ii, 197. 

Goffe, William, i. 960. 

Gold Mines of the Gila, by C. W. Webber, ii. 630. 
Golden Age, from Ovid. George Bandys, i. 1. 

Golden Fish. George Arnold, ii. 949. 

Golden Fleece, passage from. William Yaugkan, i. 2. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, alluded to, i. 114. 

Continuation of his Deserted Village, by Thomas 
Coombe, i. 140. 

Life of, by Washington Irving, i. 740. 

Visited by Bishop White, i. 814. 

Gone. J. G. Whittier, ii. 315. 

Good-bye, proud World. R. TT, Emerson, ii. 184. 
Good English, by Edward S. Gould, ii. 808. 

Good Newes from New England, i, 4. 

Good Night. B. G. Goodrich, ii. 111. 

Goodrich, Chauncey A., i. 96, 100. 

Goodrich, Frank B., ii. 113. 

Goodrich, J. Z., i. 804. 

Goodrich, S. G., it. 110. 

Publishes Trumbull’s Poems, i. 823. 
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Story of J, Witherspoon, i, 289. 
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Essays, by Parke Godwin, ii. 660. 

Ethics, by F. Lieber, ii. 94. 

Eovory, a passage from. Mercy Warr&n, i. 176. 
Writings, by William Xjeggett, ii. 153. 
Politicians, the, by Cornelius Mathews, ii. 691. 
l^olitics, the Ancient and Modern Teacher of, by 
Francis Lieber, ii. 97. 

Politics, duty of the American Scholar to, by G. W. 

Curtis, ii. 698. 

Polyanthus, the, ii. 13. 

Pouteaoh, a tragedy, passages from. Robert Rogers, 
i. 181. 

Pontiac, History of the Conspiracy of, by Francis 
Parkman, ii. 701. 

Pony Express, the, S. L. Clemens, ii. 952. 

Pool, Eov. Solomon, i. 802. 

Poole, William Frederic, i. 97; ii. 66. 

Poor Man, the. Cornelius Mathews, ii. 692. 

Rich Man and Rich l^oor Man, by C, M. Sedg¬ 
wick, ii. 82. 

Richard, Common Sense and the Doctor, i. 821. 
Richard, Jr., ii. 218. 

Richard’s Almanac, specimens of, i. 118, 119. 
Pope, Alexander, couplet on James Ralph, i. 118. 
Lines to. Francis Knapp, i. 77. 

Parody on lines from Eloise to Abelard. Eliza¬ 
beth Ferguson, i. 244. 

Sends Mather Bylea hia Odyssey, i. 128. 
Translation of Homer, linos on a Lady desiring 
to borrow. M. Ryles, i. 128. 

Tribute to Berkeley, i. 178. 

PoPKiN, John 8., i. 14. 

Population, new ideas on, by A, H. Everett, ii 128. 
Port Folio, the, i.684, 627, 776, 866. 

Porter, John A., 5. 96. 

PoRTEK, Noah, i. 99, 102; ii. 868. 

Porter, Wm. T., Life by Francis Brinley, ii. 444. 
Portico, the, i. 873. 

Portrait, a. Paul II. Bayne, ii. 736, 

Pot Pie tbilmer, a Charcoal Sketch of. Edward San¬ 
ford, ii. 236. 

Potiphar Papers. G. W. Curtis, ii. 696. 

Potomac and the Rapidan, by A. H. Quint, ii. 815. 
Potter, Alonzo, i. 918. 

Potter, Eliphalet Nott, i, 921. 

Potter, Horatio, ii. 750. 

Potter, Israel, life of, by Flenry Trumbull, ii, 638. 
Poverty and Knowledge. J. B. Perhins, ii. 391. 
Poverty, Ode to. Isaac Story, i. 662. 

Power of Solitude, by Joseph Story, ii. 14. 


Powers of Genius, passage from. John Blair Linn, 

i. 681. 

Prairie, the, by J. F. Cooper, i. 808, 

Prayer, set forms of. John Cotton, i. 26. 

The. Jo7ie$ Very, ii. 387. 

Prayers from Plymouth Pulpit, by H. W. Beecher, 

ii. 783. 

Preacher, a popular. Gardiner Spring, i. 776. 
Preachers of New England in 1648, poetical descrip¬ 
tion of, i. 4. 

Preble, George Henry, ii. 864. 

Preble, Life of Commodore Edward, by Lorenzo Sa¬ 
bine, ii. 450. 

Precaution, by J. P. Cooper, i. 807. 

Prehistoric Man and his Contemporaries, by John 
R. Bartlett, ii. 248, 

Prelections, on Moral and Physical Science, by J. 
A. Smith, i. 90. 

Prbmices, by Sarah Palfrey, i. 901. 

Prentice, George D., ii. 226. 

Prenticeiana, ii. 225. 
l^RENTiss, Charles, i. 637. 

Edits K. T. Paine’s works, i. 600. 

Prescott, William H., i. 976. 

Bequest of manuscripts to Harvard College, i. 19. 
Eulogium of, by George Bancroft, ii. 105. 

Life of, by George Ticknor, i. 974. 

Literary Habits of. George Ticknor, i. 976. 
Notice of George Ticknor’s Lectures at Har¬ 
vard, i. 970. 

Present, the, by William H. Charming, ii. 469. 
Presentiment, the. Paul B. Bayne, ii. 787. 
Presidential Mansion, the, in Philadelphia, i. 407. 
I^RKRTON, Margaret J., ii. 911. 

Preston, Samuel, i. 189. 

Preston, William C., president of South Carolina 
College, ii. 143. 

Notice of D. J. M’Cord, ii. 27. 

Pretty Story, by Francis Hopkinson, i. 220, 

Price of Oranges. C. D. Warner, ii. 916. 

Price of the Divina Commedia. Julia Ward Bowe, 
ii. 648. 

Price, Richard, observations on American Revolu¬ 
tion, i, 196. 

Pride, the, of the Valley. S. MVoodworth, i. 7G6. 
Priestess, the, by Epes Sargent, ii. 670. 

Priestley, Joseph, ii. 340. 

Controversy with Prof. John Maclean, i. 285. 
Death-bed of, i. 719. 

Present at the scene with Franklin before the 
Privy Council, i. 116. 

Priestly, James, i. 640. 

Prime, Benjamin Young, poems of, i. 460. 

Prime, Samuel Irenjjus, ii. 778. 

Tribute to the Princeton Review, ii. 622. 

Prime, William Cowpee, ii. 773. 

Primeval World of Hebrew Tradition, the, by Dr. 

F. n. Hedge, ii. 262. 

Prince, John, ii. 448. 

Prince, Thomas, i. 86, 832. 

Revises Bay Psalm Book, i, 22. 

Prince of Parthia, passages from. Thomas Godfrey, 
i. 206. 

Princess and Page. Lucy II. Hooper, ii. 960. 
Princeton, battle of, effects at Nassau Hall, i. 283. 
Principles of Action in Matter, by C. Golden, i. 86. 
Printers, Authors, and Booksellers of New York, by 
J. W. Francis, i. 822. 

Printing, history of, by Isaiah Thomas, i. 316. 
Press, first, in New England, i. 8. 

Public curiosity in regard to, on its first intro¬ 
duction into Philadelphia, i. 108. 

Prioleau, P. G., ii. 39. 

Prior, John, i. 822. 

Prison Ship of New York, i. 841. 
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Prisoner of War, a, and exile at Platbush. Alexan¬ 
der Grat/don, i. 369. 

Prize Prologue at the opening of the Park Theatre. 

Charles Sprague^ i. 836. 

Problem, the. R. W, Emerson^ ij. 183. 

Probus, by William Ware, i. 891. 

Proctor, Edna Dean, editor of “ Life Thoughts” of 
H. W. Beecher, ii. 782. 

Proem to Yamoyden. R. 0. Sands, ii. 60. 
Professional Ethics, by George Sharswood, ii. 866. 
Professor at the Breakfast Table, by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, ii. 374. 

Progress of Civilization. H, G, Lea, ii. 900. 
Progress of Bulness. John Trumbull, i. 323. 
Promises of the Declaration, of Independence, by 
Charles Sumner, ii. 418. 

Promoted. Elkabeth A> Allen, ii. 934. 

Prompter, by Noah Webster, i. 493. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, Genius and Mission 
of, by Calvin Colton, i. 990. 

Protestant Jesuitism, by Calvin Colton, i. 990. 
Providence and Life, by E. H. Chapin, ii. 516. 
Provincial Congress, private life of members of. 
Jame>s T, Austin, i.764. 

Provincial Influences on Literature. De Witt Clin¬ 
ton, i. 698. 

Prue and I, by G. W. Curtis, ii. 697. 

Prussian Parliament in 1867, Dissolution of the. IJ. 

W. Bellows, ii. 776. 

Psalm xlvii. George Burgess, ii. 383. 

0 . Cotton Mather, i. 69. 
cxxxvii. William Croswell, ii. 216. 

Fitz Greene Halleck, i. 939. 

Psalm of Life.' H. W. Longfellow, ii. 276. 

Psalms, book of, translated by George Burgess, ii. 
882. 

Psalterium Americanum, by Cotton Mather, i. 68. 
Psychology, Rational and Empirical, by L. P. Hitch¬ 
cock, i. 918. 

Public and Private Economy, by Theodore Sedg¬ 
wick, ii. 81. 

Public Life in Washington, by H, W. Bellows, ii. 776. 
Public Opinion, moral force of. Daniel Webster, i. 720. 
Public Schools, by Henry Barnard, ii. 585. 

Puck’s Nightly Pranks, by C. T. Brooks, ii. 497. 
Puffer Hopkins, by Cornelius Mathews, ii. 691. 
Pulpit, American, Annals of the, by Dr. W. B. 

Sprague, i. 707. i 

Pulpit, eloquence of the. William Wirt, i. 648. 
Pulpit Ministrations, by Gardiner Spring, i. 776. 
Pulpit of the American Revolution, by J. W. 
Thornton, ii. 701. 

Pulsifer, Dav'i.d, edits N. Ward’s Simple Cobler, i. 26. 
Pumpelly, l^rof. Raphael, i. 20. 

Puritan, the, by John Oldbug, Esq., ii. 46. 

Purse, the. St, John Honeyloood, i. 531, 

Pursuits of a Philosopher, from Swallow Barn. J. 
P, Kennedy, i. 951, 

Putnam, George P., notice of Washington Irving, 

i. 750. 

Putnam, Israel, adventure with the Wolf. David 
Humphreys, i. 390. 

Indian Story, by, i. 197. 

S. Peters’s version of the Wolf story, i. 202. 

Life of, by Humphreys, i. 387. 

Putnam, Mrs., ii. 609. 

Putnam, Prof. John N., i; 553. 

Putnam, Samuel, John Adams studies^law with, i. 194. 
Pym, Arthur Gordop, n&rrative of, by Edgar A. Poe, 

ii. 403. 

Pynchon, Thomas R., ii. 751. 

Pythagoras and Sappho. Samuel L, Mitchill, i. 637. 

QuaH^ som^B observations concerning. William P. 
Hawes, ii, 172. 


Quaker Buie, the. John G. Whittier, ii. 319. 

Quaker worship. John Woolman, i. 159. 

Quarles, Francis, translations of Psalms, i. 74. 
Descendants of, ii. 777. 

Quarterly Review, London, article on Inchiquin’s 
Letters, ii. 2. 

Quatrains, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, ii. 191. 
Queechy, by Susan Warner, ii. 665. 

Queens of American Society, by E. F. Ellet, ii. 631. 
‘Quest of the Soul, the. Sarah H. Wkitman, ii. 381. 
Questions of the Hour, Sarah M. B, Piatt, ii, 959. 
Quince, Peter, i, 661. 

Quince’s, Peter, adieu to the city. Isaac Story, i. 663. 
Quincy, Josiah, Jr., i. 261. 

Bequest to his son, i. 633. 

Quincy, Josiah, i. 683. 

And Judge Story, bon-mots of, i. 635. 

Influence of the Mathers at Harvard, i. 9. 
Quint, Alonzo Hall, ii. 814. 

Quod, John, i. 743. 

Quodlibet, Annals of, by John P. Kennedy, i. 949, 
Quotations, Poetical and Prose, by S. A. Allibone, 
ii. 864. 

Rab and Ringan, a tale. Alexander Wilson, i. 678. 
Race of Life. 0. W, Holmes, ii. 376. 

Races of the Old W’orld, ii. 822. 

Rachel Dyer, by John Neal, i. 875. 

Raciad, the, by W. Crafts, i. 781. 

Radical Problems, by C. A. Bartol, ii. 589. 

Eatferty, W., i. 772. 

Rafinesque, C. S., i, 778. 

Rain in Summer. //. W. Longfellow, ii. 277. 
Rainbow, the. Eliza Townsend, i. 825. 

The, essays, by William Wirt, i. 645. 

Rale, Sebastian, life of, by Rev. Convers P’rancis, i.728 
Ralph, James, i. 112. 

i Dedication to, of a tract, by B. Franklin, i. 118. 

Translttiion^f a psahn, i. 119. 

Rambles among Words, by W’illiarn Swinton, ii. 836. 
Rambles of a Naturalist, by John D. Godman, i. 915. 
Ramsay, Dr., ii. 39. 

Ramsay, David, i. 318. 

Ramsay, James, i. 288, 

Ramsay, Martha Laurens, i. 319. 

Rand, Edward Sprague, Jr., ii. 820. 

Randall, H. S., i. 261. 

Randolph, by John Neal, i, 874. 

Randolph, John, i. 664. 

Randolph, Sarah N., i. 261, 

Randolph, Thomas Jefferson, i. 261. 

Rangers, the, or the Tory’s Daughter, by D, P. 

Thompson, i. 945. 

Raphall, Morris Jacob, ii. 448. 

Rarey as an Educator. John S, Hart, ii. 864. 
Rattlesnake, the, from the Yemassee. G, Simms, 
ii. 262. 

Raven, the, by Edgar A. Poe, ii. 404. 

The. Edgar A. Poe, ii. 405. 

Rawlr, William, i. 187, 697. 

Rawlk, W^ili.iam, Jr., i. 698. 

Rawlr, William Henry, i. 698. 

Ray, William, i. 638. 

Raymond, Dr. John H., president of Nassau College, 
ii, 766. 

Raymond, Henry Jarvis, ii. 835. 

Raynal, Abb6, letter to, by Thomas Paine, i. 209. 
Read, T. B., ii. 688. 

Reading, practical rules for, ii. 102. 

Reardon, a schoolmaster of Virginia, i. 640. 

Reason in Religion, by Dr. F. H, Hedge, ii. 252. 
Reason, the only Oracle of Man, by Ethan Allen, L 

Reavis, L. U., Representative Life of Horace Gree¬ 
ley, ii. 421. 
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Rebellion, History of tbe, by Horace Greeley, ii. 421. 
History of the Great, by J. T. Headley, ii. 621. 
Latent Causes of, by H. T. Tuckerman, ii. 493. 
Literature of the, by John R. Bartlett, ii. 248. 
Mr. Ambrose’s Letters on the, by John P. Ken¬ 
nedy, i. 968. 

Recollections of a Busy Life, by Horace Greeley, ii. 
422. 

Recollections of a Lifetime, by S. G. Goodrich, ii. 111. 
Recollections of a New England Housekeeper and of 
a Southern Matron, by Caroline Gilman, i.896. 
Recollections of the West, by H. M. Brackenridge, 

i. 700. 

Reconstruction Measures, History of the, by Henry 
Wilson, ii. 792. 

Recorder, the, i. 660. 

Records of Five Years, by Sara J. Lippincott, ii. 655. 
Rector of St. Bardolph’s, by F. W. Shelton, ii. 567. 
Red Book, the, by J. 1^ Kennedy, i. 949. 

Red Rover, the, by J. F. Cooper, i. 809. 

Redburn, by Herman Melville, ii. 687. 

Redburu’s visit to the Captain. JSerinan MdviUe, ii. 
638. 

Redeemed Captive, the, passage from. John WH' 
Uams^ i. 75. 

Redfield, William 0., i. 800. 

Redwood, Abraham, i. 297. 

Redwood Library, i. 297. 

W. E. Channing’s obligations to, i. 709, 

Reed, Deborah, i. 116. 

Reed, Esther, ii. 386. 

Rebd, Henry, ii. 836. 

Reed, Joseph, ii. 836. 

Rbbd, William B., i. 407; ii. 836. 

Reply to strictures by George Bancroft on Jo¬ 
seph Reed, ii. 106. 

Reprint of letters of Washington, i. 190. 

Rees, James, anecdote of Richard Fenn Smith,ii.204. 
Regicides in New England, the. John Oorham Fair 
i. 966. 

Rehearsal, newspaper, by J. Gridley, i. 12. 

Reid, Whitelaw, ii. 969. 

Reign of Terror, remark on, by Thomas Cooper, ii. 
141. 

Rejected Stone, the, by M. D. Conwa^f, ii. 980. 
Relief of Leyden. John Laihrop MoU&yyi\. 684. 
Relief of Lucknow. R. T. JS» LowoUy ii. 774. 
lieligion and Literature. W. E. Channing, i. 711. 
Religion in Public Instruction, an address by Dr. 
Thomas Hill, i. 17. 

In the United States, by Robert Baird, i. 948.^ 
Religious AffectionSj treatise on, by J. Edwards, i. 
lOi . 

Opportunities of Age. J^ G. Palfrey^ i. 965. 
I’oems, by H. B. Stowe, ii. 620, 

Repertory, the, i. 778. 

Reminiscence of Early Life, a. J^athmiel Bawthome, 

ii. 863. . > ^ 

Reminiscehoes of Boybood. S. Osgoodf ii. 472. 
RENSSBLABn;, COltTLANOT'V aN, U. 770. 

Renwick, James, i. 400, 401. 

Address on De Witt Clinton, i. 762. 

Repose. Williom Woi>re<, i. 894. 

Repository, the General, i- 776. 

Representation, advantages of. Jap\ei Otis^ i. 166. 
Representative Men, by R« W. Ejnerson, ii. 183. 
Repression. B. Stow6^ ii. 627. 

Reproach, the, of Venus. l,mghton,OshomJn 806. 
Reptiles of North America, by John C. Holbrook, 
i. 923. 

Republic, the, ii. 669. 

Republic of the United States, Rise of .the, by Rich¬ 
ard Frothingham, ii. 84. 

Republiean Court, the, by R. W. Griswold, ii. 588. 
256 


Republican Superstitions, by M. D. Conway, ii. 931. 
Republics, Ingratitude of. Joseph Bennie, i, 688. 
Requibb, Augustus J., ii. 784. 

Rescue, a, from Nick of the Woods. R. M. Bird, ii. 

201 . 

The, of Everell, by Magawisca, from Hope Les¬ 
lie. if. Sedgwick, ii. 82. 

Rescue Party, the. E. K. Kane, ii. 676. 

Resignation. W, Lorgfellow, ii. 278. 
Resurrection, the, from a sermon. Mather Bytes, i.l29. 
Retirement, Ode to. J, B. Ladd, i. 683. 

Retreat across the Dan, the. 0. W. Greene, IL 641. 
Retreat, the. William Livingston, i. 163. 

Retribution, by Emma D. E- N, Southworth, ii, 655. 
Hetrospect of the Eighteenth Century, i. 690. 
Reveries of a Bachelor, by Ik Marvel, ii. 683, 
.Revivals at Yale, i. 96. 

Revolution, Chaplains and Clergy of the, by J. T. 
Headley, ii. 421. 

In Italy, by Margaret Fuller Ossoli, ii. 889. 

Men and Times of, edited by W. C. Watson, i. 
649. 

Revolutionary Romances, by W. G. Simms, ii. 268. 
Reynolds, John, God’s Revenge against Murther,i.68. 
Reynolds, J. N., i. 703. 

Rhett, R. B., on Webster’s religious views, i. 719. 
Rhine, the. Theodore N. Fay, ii. 240. 

Rhode Island, Bibliography of, by John R. Bartlett, 
ii. 247. 

Callender’s Historical Discourse, i. 134. 

History of, by S. A. Arnold, ii. 869. 

Naval History of, by John R. Bartlett, ii, 248. 
Officers, Mem oirs of, by John E. Bartlett, ii. 248. 
Principles of the Colony of. John Callender, i. 134. 
Public Schools of, by Henry Barnard, ii. 635. 
Records of the Colony of, edited by John R. 
llartlett, ii. 247. 

Whigs, Resolutions on James Rivington, i. 291. 
Rhododaphne, a poem, i. 795. ^ , 

Rhodop4’s Sandal. Margaret J. Preston, ii. 911. 
Rhyme of the Rail. J, G. Saxe, ii. 668. 

Rhymes Atween-Times, by Thomas MacKellar, ii. 465 
Ricardo, refutation of, by Henry C. Carey, i, 869. 
Richard Edney,by Sylvester Judd, ii. 500. 

Richards, T. W., i. 407. 

Richards, W., gift to Brovin University, i. 646. 
Richardson, Joseph, commendation of his Sir Charles 
Grandison, by Jonathan Edwards, i. 106. 
Richter, Jean Paul, correspondence with F. Lieber, 
ii. 98. 

Rickman, T. C., life of Paine, quoted, i. 210.^ 

Ride of the Avengers. Theodore H inihrop, ii, 826. 
Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-Bags, by W. H. Milburn, ii. 
810. 

Rights of Man, by Thomas Paine, i. 209. 

Rights of the British Colonies asserted and proved, 
by Jamos Otis, i. 166. 

Rio Bravo, a Mexican Lament. C. F. Hoffman, ii. 821, 
Ripley, Geobge, ii. 495.' 

“Rise Columbia,” song by R. T. Paine, Jr., i. 660. 
Rise of the Dutch Republic, by J. L. Motley, ii. 583. 
Rising, the. T. B. Bead, ii. 691. 

RiTOiiiB, Anna Coea Mowatt, ii. 653, 

Rittenhousb, David, i. 697. 

River of Time, the. W. W. Story, ii. 622. 

Rives, William C., L 338. 

Rivington, James, i. 290. 

Advertisement Extraordinary. Francis Hop- 
Jdnson, i. 298. 

Interview with Ethan Allen, i. 217. 

Rivington’s Gazette, poetical extracts from, i. 466, . 
472, 478. 

Last Will and Testament. Philip Freneau, i. 295, 
Bob of the Bowl, by J. P. Kennedy, i. 949. 
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Eoba di Eoma, by W. Story, ii» 619. 

Eobbins, Asher, i. 645. 

Robbins, Chandler, defence of Cotton Mather, i. 66. 
Robert of Lincoln. William 0. Bryant^ i- 905. 
Roberts, John, i. 348. 

Robertson, David Steuart, ii. 580- 
Robertson, William, History of Charles V., i. 976. 
America, i. 977. 

Satirized by John Witherspoon, i. 287. 
Robespierre, interview with Thomas Cooper, ii. 141. 
Robin, Lines to a. William Oliffton^ i. 631. 

The, AT, jB. Nirst, ii. 502. 

Robin, Abb6, notice of Charles Thomson, i. 180. 
Robin Day, by R. M. Bird, ii. 201. 

Robin’s Come. William W. Caldwell^ ii. 709. 
Robinson, Edward, i. 879. 

Library of, acquired by Hamilton College, ii. 741. 
Robinson, Thebesb, i. 881. 

Rock iVIe to Sleep, Mother. Elizabeth A. Allen^ ii. 
932-3. 

Rockwell, James 0., ii. 267. 

Rodgers, John, eulogy on John Witherspoon, i. 289, 
Rodolph, by B. C, Pinkney, ii. 147. 

Passages from. E. O. Pinkney, ii. 147. 

Roger Williams in the Forest. Job JOurfee, i. 827. 
Rogers, John, i. 591. 

Rogers, John, Genealogical Account of the Family 
of, by J. L, Chester, ii. 447. 

Rogers, Robert, i. 180. 

Rogers, Robert, the preceptor of W. E. Channing, 
ii. 16. " ' 

Rogers, Samuel, Home of. 77. T. Tuckerman, ii. 492. 
Roget^s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, 
edited by Dr. Sears, i. 648. 

Romance Dust, by William S. Mayo, ii. 466. 
Romance of the Ring, by James Nack, ii. 482. 
Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem, by W. W. Story, ii. 620. 
Romans, Bernard, i. 317. 

Rome. S, Margaret Fuller, ii. 387. 

H. T. Tuckerman, ii. 491. 

And Greece in America. C. C. Felton, ii. 304. 
Romilly, Sir Samuel, practical joke on James Bos¬ 
well, ii. 142. 

Boom, boys, room. (7. F, Hoffman, ii. 821. 
Roorbach, 0. A. Bibliotheca Americana, ii. 110, 
Roosevelt, Robert B., ii. 919. 

Rosalie. Washington AlUton, ii. 21. 

Rose, Aquiia, i. 107. 

S- Keimer’s elegy on, i. 109, 110. 

Rose Culture. H. W, Beecher, ii. 788. 

Rose, Joseph, prints his father’s poems, with a pre¬ 
face, i. 107. 

Rosemary, by J. V. Huntington, ii. 632. 

Roughing It, by S, L. Clemens, ii. 952. 

Rodquette, Adrian, ii. S84. 

Rouquettb, Franoois D., ii. 385. 

Rousseau, J. J., anecdote of, ii. 813. 

Rowson, Susanna, i. 519. 

Royal, Isaac, present to Representatives’ room, 
Massachusetts, i. 197. 

Royal Ga25ette, by James Rivington, i. 290. 

Rub eta, the Vision of, by Laughton Osborn, ii. 805. 
Rug:gles, Samuel B., ii. 919. 

Ruins in Rome. George S. Hillard, ii. 339. 

Of Athens, by George Hill, ii. 113. 

Ruling Passion, passage from. E. T. Paine, Jr., i. 660. 
Rumeord, Count (Benjamin Thompson), i. 386; ii. 
SB'S. 

Rumor, from Virgil, by C. P. Cranch, ii. 488. 

Rural Life in England. George Bmcroft, ii. 102. 
Rural Studies, by D. G. Mitchell, ii. 684. 
Rusohbnberger, W. S. W., ii. SOI. 

Rush, Benjamin, 5. 274. 

Address on David Rittenhouse, i. ^98.' 
E-ulogium of, by David Ramsay, i- 31.9.. 


Induces Charles Nisbet to remove to America, 
1 752. 

Invites John Witherspoon to America, i. 287. 
Suggests T. Paine’s Common Sense, i. 208. 
Rush, Dr. James, i. 189; ii. 839, 

Rush, Phoebe Ann, ii. 839. 

Rush, Richard, L299; ii. 769, 

Russell, Benjamin, S. Woodworth apprenticed to, i. 
765. 

Russell, Jonathan, educates James Otis, i. 166. 

And Mercy Warren, i. 173. 

Rutgers, Henry, benefactor of the College of New 
Jersey, i. 286. 

Rutgers College, i. 601. 

Medical College, New York, i. 821. 

Sabbath of the Year, the. CaroHne May, ii. 666. 

The, from Krummacher. C. T. Brooks, ii. 496. 
Sabine, Lorenzo, ii. 450. 

Sacerdotal Celibacy, historical sketch of, by H. C. 

Lea, ii. 898. 

Sacred Poems. 

Advent, hymn for. William Oroswell, ii. 219. 
Alpine Sheep, the. Maria Lowell, ii. 610. 
Babylonian Captivity, the. Joel Barlow, i. 409. 
Blessings of Christ’s Universal Reign. M. Bal¬ 
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Songs, by Hew Ainslie, j. 873. 

By the Way, by G. W. Doane, ii. 78. 

Of the Sea, by Epes Sargent, ii. 570. 

Of Praise, edited by Henry Coppfee, ii. 810. 

Of the Sierras, by Joaquin Miller, ii. 989. 
Sonnets: 

Amulet, the. T. B. Aldrich, ii. 830. 

Glam, to a. J. G. Suxe, ii. 664. 

Cole, Thomas. W. C. Bryant, ii. 126. 

Day. Jones Very, ii. 386. 

Henry Howard Brownell. T, B. Aldrich, ii. 896. 
Indolence. Park Benjamin, ii. 345. 

‘^In the Springtime.” E. K. Weeks, ii. 988. 
Jackson, Andrew. James Lawson, ii. 66. 

■ Latter Rain, the. Jones Very, ii. 386. 

Liberty. Geo. Hill, ii. 114. 

Morrow, the, Margaret J. Preston, ii. 913. 
Nature. Jones Very, ii. 386. 

New Birth, the. Jones Very, ii. 386. 

Night. Jones Very, ii. 386. 

Noyes’ Translation of the Prophets, on the 
completion of. Henry Ware, Jr., i. 890. 

J. G. Percival, i. 943. 

Reproach of Venus, the. Laughton Osborn, ii, 306 
Retirement, J. E. Drake, i. 930. 

Sport. Park Benjamin, ii. 845. 

Summer’s Dead. Paul H. Hayne, ii. 736. 

Tasso. R. H. Wild, i. 800. 

Wind-Flower, the, Jones Very, ii. 386. 
Woman’s wounded name. Susanna Rowson, i. 
520. 

Sophocles, Prof. Evangelinus A., i. 17, 

“Sorosls,” of New York City, id. 920. 

Soundings from the Atlantic, by 0. W. Holmes, ii. 
3/4. . 

South, the, by J. T. Trowbridge, ii. 903. 

South Carolina, history of and its revolution, by 
David Ramsay, i. 318. 

Historical View of, by James Drayton, i.'249. 
History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in, 
by F. Dale ho, i. 696. ’ 

SOTTTH CaEOWNA COLLEGE, ii. 138. 

South Coast Saunterings in England, by M. D. Con¬ 
way, ii. 930. 

Southern and Western Review, ii. 269, 

Southern Literary Messenger, ii. 403. 

Southern Quarterly Review, ii. 259. 

Southern Review, i. 626, 806 ; ii. 26. 

Southey, Caroline, lines to Mrs. M. M. Davidson, ii. 
328. 

Southey, Robert, copy of the Simple Cobler, i. 24. 
Notice of the Davidsons, ii. 828. , 

Opinion of Maria Brooks, L 923. 

Southwiok, Solomon, gift to the Redwood Library, 
1. 298. 

SouTHWoETH. Emma B. E N., ii. 655. 

Souvenir de Kentucky. A. Rouguette, ii. 884. 

Spain, Renuniscences of, by Caleb Cushing, ii. 80. 


Spain Revisited, by A. S. Mackenzie, ii. 178. 
Spanish Armada, the. John Lathrop Motley, ii. 587. 
Bull-Fight. John P. Kennedy, i. 953, 
Literature, history of, by George Ticknor, i. 970. 
Literature, the author’s Key-note to. Geo. 
Ticknor, i. 971. 

Love Ballad, from the Romancero of Pedro 
Flores. George Ticknor, i. 971. 

Papers, by Washington Irving, i. 760. 

Sparkling and Bright. C. F. Hoffman, ii. 320. 
Spaeks, Jaeed, i. 877. 

Letters of Washington, i. 180. 

Memoir, by Brantz Mayer, ii. 380. 

Memoir, by G. E. Ellis, ii. 638. 

Notices of B. Fninklin, i, 114, 116, 118, 124. 
Reversion of Manuscripts to Harvard, i. 20. 
Tribute to, by R. C. Winthrop, ii. 350. 
Sparrow, the. Robert Dinsmoor, i. 484. 
Sparrowgrass Papers, the, by F. S. Cozzens, ii. C02. 
Spartacus, by R. M. Bird, ii. 200. 

Speakman, John, founder of the Academy of Nat¬ 
ural Sciences, Philadelphia, ii. 477. 
Specimens of American I^oetry, by Samuel Kettell, 
ii. 76. 

Spectator, influence of the, in American Literature, 

i. 115. 

Spbeoe, Conrad, i. 623. 

Speeches and Addresses, by John A. Dix, ii. 842. 
Spelling Down the Master. Edward Eggleston, ii.971. 
Spenobe, Jesse A., ii. 566. 

Sphynx, the. William Henry Burleigh, ii. 859. 
Spinning. Helen F. Hunt, ii. 924. 

Spirit of Jefferson. Theodore Parker, ii, 442. 

Spirit of Poetry, to the. Frances S. Osgood, ii. 467. 
The. J. G. Fercival, i. 940. 

The, by H. T. Tuckerman, ii, 490. 

Spirit of Song, the. Elizabeth C. Kinney, ii. 668. 
Spirit Rapper, the, by 0. A. Brownson, ii. 145. 
Spirits of the Wilderness, the, by Thomas Cole, ii. 
126. 

Spofeoed, Haeeibt P., ii. 951. 

Spondee's Mistresses. Royal Tyler, i. 434. 

Sport, Park Benjamin, ii. 345. 

Sporting Scenes and Sketches, by Wm. P. Hawes, 

ii. 172. 

Spottswood, Gov., efforts in behalf of Indian Edu¬ 
cation, poetically described, i. 88'. 

Aid to William and Mary College, i, 87. 
Sprague, Chakles, i. 836. 

Sprague, Charles J., i. 838. 

Sprague, William B., i. 707. 

Life of Timothy Dwight, i. 373. 

Spring, Gardiner, i. 775. 

James 0. Rockwell, ii. 268, 

William M. Johnson, i. 608. 

Henry Timrod, i. 847. 

N. P. Willis, ii. 274. 

Spring is coming. Hugh Moore, ii. 341. 

In New England. Carlos Wilcox, i. 898. 

Of Water in Kings County, L. L, on a. Samuel 
Low, i. 566. 

On the return of. Ot/nthia Taggart, ii. 103. 
Time. Caroline //. Glover, i. 897. 

Spy, the, by J. F, Cooper, i. 807. 

Squiee, E. G., ii. 671. 

Squier, Philip, ii. 671. 

Squier, Samuel, ii. 671. 

St. Catharine’s. Philip Freneau, i. 866, 

St. Genevieve on the Mississippi. H M. Bracken- 
ridge, i, 700. 

St. James’s Park. T. W. Parsons, ii. 681. 

St. John, Hector, account of John Bartram, i. 234. 
St. John, Samuel, American Taxation, i. 478. 

St. John's College, Maryland, i. 771. 

St. Leger, by Richard B. Kimball, ii. 641. 
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St. Peter’s, the interior of. E. B. Wallacey ii. 577. 
St. Thomas Hall, ii. 46. 

Stamp Act, newspaper collection relating to, by 
Ezra Stiles at Tale College, i. 96. 

Sermon on the repeal of the, passage from. 

Jonathan Mayhew, i. 155. 

Keception of, in America. John Adams^ i. 196. 
Standish, Miles, the Courtship of, by H. W. Long¬ 
fellow, ii. 282. 

Stanton, Prof. B. N., i, 921. 

Stanzas. J. O, C. Brainard, i. 969. 

JameJi 0. Brooks, ii. 182. 

Star in the West, by Elias Boudinot, i. 246. 

Star Papers, by H. W. Beecher, ii. 782. 

State Sovereignty. J. C. Calhoun^ i. 724. 

State Triumvirate, the, i. 761. 

Stearns, J. E., Discourse on the Presbyterian Church, 
Newark, i. 281. 

Stearns, William A., president of Amherst College, 
i. 8G8. 

Stebbins, Ilufus P., i. 17. 

Stbdman, Edmund Clarence, ii. 943. 

Stephens, John L,, ii. 248. 

Stephens, Ann S., ii. 895. 

Stereotyping, letter of 0. Colden to B. Franklin, i. 86. 
Sterne, Lawrence, his acquaintance with Elizabeth 
Ferguson, i. 248. 

Sternhold and Hopkins, version of the Psalms in 
England, 1549, i. 20. 

First American edition, i. 22. 

Stethoscope Song, by 0. W. Holmes, ii. 869. 

Stetson, Charles A., remarks on Dan. Webster, i. 720. 
Steuart’s Burial. T, W, Parsons, ii. 680. 

Steuben, Baron, induces Peter S. Du Ponceau to 
emigrate to America, i. 599. 

Stevens, Abed, ii. 777. 

Stevens, John, collection of Voyages and Travels, 
i. 141. 

Stevens, William Bacon, ii. 861. 

Stiles, Ezra, i, 168, 580. 

Consults the Redwood Library, i. 298. 

Marriage of his daughter to Abiel Holmes, i. 680 
Notice in his diary of President Williams, i. 93. 
Notice of B. Franklin’s religious opinions, i. 119. 
Notice of J. Galloway, i. 183. 

Notice of President Clap, i. 93. 

Notice of the last of the Gortonists, i. 44. 
Tribute to the Rev. Timothy Cutler, i. 92. 

Still Day in Autumn, a. Burah E, Whitman, ii. 384. 
Stills, Dr. Alfred, i. 407. 

Stills, Prof. Charles Janeway, i. 407. 

Stith, William, president of William and Mary, i. 89. 
Stockton, Frank E., ii. 949. 

Stockton, Richard, ii. 860, 

Stoddard, Richard Henry, ii. 722. 

Stoddard, Solomon, i. 102. 

Stone, John A., ii. 66. 

Stone, Samuel, i. 6^. 

Lines on, E. B{ulhUy), i. 51. 

Stone, W. L., i. 868. 

Stonewall Jackson, Biography, by J. E. Cooke, ii. 676 
Stonewall Jackson as a Soldier. J. E. Cooke, ii. 676. 
Stork, William, i. 284. 

Storm, on a. Cynthia Taggart, ii. 168. 

Storming of the Bastille, by John S. 0. Abbott, ii. 166. 
Story, Elisha, ii. 14. 

Story, Isaac, i. 661. 

Story, Joseph, ii. 14. 

Contributes to the Encyclopaedia Americana, ii. 
94. 

Life of, by William W. Story, ii. 619. 

Notice of William Pinkney, i. 691. 

Obituary notice of Isaac Story, i. 662. 

Story, William W., ii. 618. 

Life of Joseph Story, ii. 16. 


Story of a Bnd Boy, by T. B. Aldrich, ii. 830. 
Stoughton, E. W., i. 554. 

Stoughton, William, bequest to Harvard, i. 9. 

Stout Gentleman, the. Washington Irving, i. 743. 
Stowe, Calvin E., ii. 622, 526. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, ii. 622. 

Notice of H. W'. Beecher, ii. 783. 

Strachey, William, i. 7. 

Strain, Isaac G., ii. 770. 

Strawberry Girl, the, from Fashion and Famine. 

Ann S. Sickens, ii. 895. 

Strays, the. Wm. B, Wright', ii. 986. 

Street, Alfred B , ii. 484. 

Street, Augustus R., i. 98, 101. 

Strength from the Hills. Elizabeth 0. Smith, ii. 469. 
Strike. Ralph Hoyt, ii. 899. 

Strong, James, ii. 878. 

Stuart, Dugald, tribute to Jonathan Edwards,!. 104. 
Stuart, Moses, i. 708. 

Assisted by Edward Robinson, i. 879. 

Student Life, by Samuel Osgood, ii. 475. 

Student’s Life described. John Norton, i. 28. 

Companion,'the, by the Knights of the Round 
Table, at Yale, i. 97. 

Studies in Church History, by II. C. Lea, ii. £98. 
Study. Orville Dewey, i. 876. 

Stuper, Henry, i. 117. 

Suburban Sketches, by Wm. D. Howells, ii. 960. 
Success and its Conditions, by E. P. Whipple, ii. 627. 
Suffolk Surnames, by Nathaniel I. Bowditch, ii. 77. 
Siikey, by William B. Walter, ii. 70. 

Sullivan, John T. S., life of William Sullivan, i, 664. 
Sullivan, William, i. 664. 

Sully, Thomas, notice of C. B. Brown, i. 611. 
Summer Midnight, the. J, W. Easiburn, ii. 66. 

On the Lakes. S. Margaret Puller, ii. 389, 
Summer Storm, the. Alice Cary, ii. 662. 

Summer’s dead. Paul H, Eayne, ii. 736. 

Sumner, Charles, ii. 411. 

Notice of John Pickering, i. 662. 

Sumner, Charles Pinckney, ii. 411. 

Sumner, George, ii. 412. 

Sumner, Horace, ii, 889. 

Sunday in Summer. McDonald Clarke, ii. 42. 

Scene, a, at the South. ’William J. Grayson, i. 800. 
School Hymn, a. 'William Croswtll, ii. 219. 
School, the. William B Tappan, ii. 208. 
Sunland Songs, by Joaquin Miller, ii. 989. 

Sunlight and Starlight. M. D. T Whitney, ii. £89. 
Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands, by II. B. Stowe, 
ii. 528. 

Sunnyside, i. 740. 

Sunrise, from Mt. Washington.’ Rufus Dawes, ii. 164. 
Sunset, a. Thomas Cole, ii. 127. 

Sunshine in Thought, by C. G. Leland, ii. 828. 
Supernaturalism of New England, by J. G. Whittier, 
ii. 812. 

Superstition and Forqe. E, G. Lea, ii. 898. 
Superstition, Indian. David Brainard, i. 168. 
Superstitions of New England, E. Turell, i. 135. 
Supplication of J. R^ivington), passages from. John 
With&rspoon, i. 291. 

Susquehanna, the. Elihu G. Eolland, ii. 678. . 

Home on the. Alexander Wilson, i. 572. 

Swain, David L., i. 801. 

Swallow Barn, by J. P, Kennedy, i. 9^9. 

Description of. /, P, Kennedy, i. 960. 

Swan, to a. L. L, No'ble, ii. 608. 

Swedenborg, E., i. 964. 

Swedenborg, the Secret of, by Henry James, ii. 616. 
Swift, Jonathan, proposed bishop of Virginia, i. 83. 
Swingin’ Round the Cirkle, by I). B. Locke, ii. 943. 
SwiNTON, William, ii. 886. 

Swiss Landscape, elements of the. 0, B, Cheeoer, 
ii. 294. 
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Sword and the Staff. George P, MorriSy ii. 160. 
Sydserfe, Walter, i; 187. 

Sylphs of the Season, by Allston, ii. 16. 

Sylvester, Joshua, translation of Du Bartas, i. 63. 

■ Poem in honor of. Anne Bradstreet, i. 54. 
Systematic Theology, by Charles Hodge, ii. 621. 

Tablets, by A. Bronson Alcott, ii. 843. 

Tact. R, W. Emerson, ii. 184. 

Tafel, Prof. R. L., i. 601. 

Taggart, Cynthia, ii. 162. 

Tai-Ping-Wang, Life of, by J. M. Mackie, ii. 484. 
Talbot, Com. S., Life of, by H. T. Tuckerman. ii. 490. 
Talbot, William, translates J. Lederer’s Travels, i 76. 
Tales and Sketches by a Cosmopolite,, ii. 66. 

For the MarinevS, hy H. A. Wise, ii. 634. 

Of a Traveller, by Washington Irving, i, 739. 

Of a Wayside Inn, by H. W. Longfellow, ii. 
282, 284. 

Talisman, the, i. 762, 901; ii. 67. 

Talk with the Sea. X. H. Sigourney, i. 842. 
Talleyrand, M., visit to Ezra Stiles, 1794, i. 171. 
Talleyrand’s Descent into Hell, passages from. 

William Clifton, i. 629. 

Talvi (Mrs. Edward Robinson), i. 881. 

Tammany, St,, address, passages from. S. L. Mit- 
chill, i. 639. 

Taney, Memoir of R. B., by Samuel Tyler, ii. 382. 
Tannehill, Wilkins, ii. 629. 

Tapp AN, William B., ii 203. 

Tappan, Henry P., Chancellor of the University of 
Michigan, ii. 755. 

Tarantula, the. Cotton Mather, i. 70, 

Tarring and Feathering, notices of, i. 326. 

Of Samuel Peters hinted at, i. 201. 

Poetical remonstrance against, i. 466 
Tasso, Conjectures concerning the Love, Madness, 
and Imprisonment of, by R. H. Wilde, i. 806. 
Sonnets translated from. R, Jff. Wilde, i 806. 
Tate and Brady, version of the Psalms, firs-t re¬ 
printed in America, i. 23. 

Taylor, Bayard, ii. 713. 

Notice of H. W. Longfellow’s Christus, ii. 283. 
Taylor, Isaac, edition of Edwards on the Will, i. 106. 
Taylor, J., i. 111. 

Taylor, Jeremy, Liberty of Prophesying, i. 120. 
Taylor, Nathaniel W., i. 96, 99. 

Taylor, Robert, allusion to Virginia, 1612, i. 6, 

Tea, passage from a poem on, William Irving, i, 742. 
Bernard Romans, i. 318. 

Revolutionary Ballads on, i. 455. , . < 

Sermon on, by David Ramsay, i. 318. . 
Teacher’s Lesson, the. S. 0. Goodrich, ii. 111. 
Teoumseh, by George H. Colton, ii. 606. 

Life of, by B. Drake, i. 774. 

Teignmouth, Lord, i, 120. 

Temperance, addresses and tracts on, ]by Edward 
Hitchcock, i. 866. 

Temperance Tales, by L. M. Sargent, ii. 68. 

Temple, Charlotte, hy Susanna Rowson, i. 619. 
Temptation, the. Lyman Abbott, ii. 168. 

Temptation, the, from Hadad. J. A^ IJiUhouse, i. 819. 
Teu Eyck, Catharine, lines to. Ann Eliza BUccker, 
i. 381. 

Ten Great Religions, hy J. Freeman Clarke^ ii. 464. 
Ten Times One is Ten, by E. E. Hale, ii. 873.. 

Ten Years in Washington, by Mary C. Ames, ii. 911. 
Ten Years of Preacher-life, by W. E. Milburn, ii. 810. 
Tennent, Gilbert, notice of, i. 281. 

Tennent, William, account of, i. 280. ,, , , , 

Tennessee*s Partner. Bret Harte, ii. 979. 

Tenney, Tabitha, i. 621. 

Tennyson, Alfred, translation from the Hiad, i. 908. 
Tenor, Mr. Old, a Mournful Lamentation for, by Jo¬ 
seph Green, i. 181. 


Tent Life in the Holy Land, by W. C. Prime, ii. 773. 
Tent on the Beach, by J. G. Whittier, ii. 315. 
Teehune, Mary Virginia, ii. 967. 

Terrible Tractoration, by T. G. Fessenden, i, 618. 
Terry, John 0., ii. 670. 

Texas, a Journey through, by F. L. Olmsted, il. 823. 
Thacher, James, i. 392. 

Thacher, Thomas A., tribute to Prof. J. L. Kings¬ 
ley, i. 91. 

Thackeray. James T, Fields, ii. 680. 

Thalatta, ii. 289, 882. 

Thanatopsis. William 67. Bryant, i. 902. 

History of, i. 900. 

Thanksgiving, a sappliic for, passage from. William 
B. Tappan, ii. 203. 

Thanksgiving Hymn. Sara J, Hale, i. 827. 
Thatcher, B. B., ii. 341. 

Thaxter, Celia, ii. 998. 

Thayer, M. Russell, ii. 98. 

Thayer, Sylvanus, i. 654. 

Thayer, W. S., ii. 301. 

Notice of R. Hildreth, ii. 298-800. 

J. G. Whittier, ii. 312, 

Theatre in Massachusetts, i. 556. 

Their Wedding Journey, by William D. Howells, 
ii. 960. 

Thelwell, anecdote of, by Thomas Cooper, ii 142. 
Theologia Dogmatica, by F. P. Kenrick, ii. 116. 
Theory of Morals and Politics, by Richard Hildreth, 
ii. 299. 

Thespian Mirror, i. 849. 

They are passing away. i2. M, Charlton, ii. 206. 
They Say. /. F. Cooper, i. 810. 

Thief in the Night, by Harriet P. Spofford, ii, 951. 
Thies, Louis, i. 19. 

Thilo, Professor, of Halle, library at Yale, i, 97. 
Thirty Poems, by William C. Bvyant, i. 907. 

Thirty Years’ View, by Thomas H. Benton, i. 733. 
This also shall pass away. Wm* Oroswell, ii. 218. 
Thomas, F. W., ii. 420. 

Thomas, Isaiah, i. 316. 

Account of James Rivington, i. 291. 

Thomas, Nehemiah, i. 765. 

Thomaston, History of, by Cyrus Eaton, i. 866. 
Thompson, Benjamin, i. 385. 

Thompson, Daniel Pierce, i. 944. 

Thompson, John R., ii. 709. 

Thomson, Charles, i. 180. 

• Tutor of William Bartram, L 284. 

Thompson, Waddy, i. 690. 

Thoreau, Henry D., ii. 601. 

Memoir and Memorial Verses, by W. E. Chan- 
ning, ii.‘469. 

Notice of, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, ii. 004. 
Thorn Cottage, i. 872. 

Furniture of. Frederick Knight, i. 872. 
Thornton, John Wingate, ii. 701. 

Thornton, William, i. 188. 

Thornwele, James H., president of South Carolina 
College, ii. 143. 

Thorpe, T. B., ii. 636. 

Thoughts at the Grave of a Departed Friend. John 
Inman, ii.*244. 

For a Young Man, hy Horace Mann, i. 962. 

For the City. B. L. Winslow, ii. 634. 

In a Library. Anne (7. Lynch, ii. 669. 

On the Poets, by H. T. Tuckerman, ii. 490. 
.Thousand Years ago, a. Charles G, Leland, ii, 829. 
Three Books of Song, by H. W. Longfellow, ii. 284. 
Experiments of Living, by Hannah F. Lee, ii. 88. 
Hours, or the Vigil of Love, a poem, by Mrs. 
S. J. Hale, i. 827. 

Little Spades, by Anna B. Warner, ii. 666, 
White Mice. Julia C., R* Dorr, ii. 909. 

Work Days. J, J, PiaU, ii. 967. 
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Ticknob., George, i. 969. 

Collection of American Poetry, i. 128. 

Copy of Pietaa et Gratulatio, i. 12. 

Life of William H. l^rescott, i. 983. 

Memorial of Daniel Webster, i. 719. 

Notice of J. S. Buckminster, i. 758. 

Notice of Daniel Webster’s Dartmouth College 
Article, i. 552. 

Notice of William H. Prescott, i. 978. 

Eemarks on Edward Everett, i. 974. 

Services to Charles Folleii, i. 086. 

H. S. Lagar^, ii. 25. 

Ticonderoga, conquest of. F4han Allen, i. 218. 
Tiger-Lilies. 7\ JS, Aldrich, ii. 881. 

Tildon’s Miscellaneous Poems,, passages from, i. 446. 
Tilghman, William, i. 598. 

Time. Anna Cora Mowatt, ii. 554. 

Time-Piece, by Philip Freneau, i. 845. 

Timrob, Henry, i. 845. 

Timrod, William II., i. 845. 

Tinker, Nehemiah, ii. 12. 

’Tis said that Absence conquers Love. F. IF. Tho¬ 
mas, ii. 420. 

Titan, translated by C. T. Brooks, ii. 497. 

Titcomb’s Letters, by J. G. Holland, ii. 797. 

Titus, Colonel, speech in Hou.^e of Commons, i. 191. 
To * * * * ^ F, G. Halkck, i. 984. 

-with Flowers. Anne C. Lynch, ii. 559. 

An Aged and very Cheerful Christian Lady. 
F, £. Hawks, ii. 49. 

A Troublesome Fly, Thomas MacKellar, ii, 466. 
Day, ii. 801. 

Fortune. W. W. Story, ii. 621. 

Him who can alone sit for the Picture. L W, 
Simmons, ii. 460. 

Italy. H, W. Longfellow, ii. 288. 

Juvenal. Laughton Osborn, ii. 806. 

Mary. Mary H. Hewitt ii. 655. 

My Big Sweetheart. F, S. Cos^ens, ii. 694. 

My Boy. Willis G. Clark, ii. 401. 

My Father. Oroswell, ii. 218. 

My Mot her at Christmas. M. M, Davidson, ii. 828 
The Evening Wind. William G. Bryant, i 904. 
The Daughter of a Friend. J, G. 0. Brainard, 

i. 966. 

The Statue on the Capitol. J, J. Piatt, li. 968. 
The Unsatisfied. //. W, Liszt, ii. 666. 

Time. Susanna Rowson, i. 520. 

Toilet, a Lady’s, poetically described. Mercy War¬ 
ren, i. 174. 

Token, the, ii. 110. 

The, N. Hawthorne’s tales in, ii. 355. 
Toleration, views of. Thomas Shepard, i. 49. 

Tomes, Robert, ii. 812. 

Tompson, Benjamin, i. 71. 

Tonaon, Jacob, Latirl epitaph on, i. 116. 

Tooko, Horne, anecdote of, by Thomas Cooper, ii. 142 
Topics of the Time, by Jarpes Parton, ii. 804. 
Torrey, Professor, Memoir of James Marsh, i. 838, 
Torrejq John, i. 408; ii. 752. 

Torrey, Dr. Joseph, i. 884. 

Totten, Silas, Notice of Bevprly Tucker, i. 696. 
President of Washington College, Connecticut, 

ii. 760. 

Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy 
at William and Mary, i. 90. 

Tour on the Prairies, by Washington Irving, i. 789. 
Touro, Judah, gift to the Redwood Library, i. 298. 
Townsend, Eliza, i. 825. 

Trailing Arbutus, the. Sarah H. Whitman, ii. 334. 
Trask, William Blake, ii. 461. 

Travel, Cyolopmdia of Modern, by Bayard Taylor, 
ii. 715. 

Traveller, the, from “Curiosity.” Charles Sprague, 
i. 887. 
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Traveller’s Hymn. William Oroswell, ii. 219. 
Travelling Experiences. Pliny Miles, ii. 641. 
Travels Around the World, by W. H. Seward, ii. 186. 
Tread of Time, the. Thomas Cole, ii. 127. 

Treaty of Washington, the, by Caleb Cushing, ii. 81. 
Trees of New England, poetical description of, 
William Wood, i. 3, 

In the City. Alice B. Heal, ii. 650. 

Tribune, .the. Horace Greeley, ii. 423. 

Tribute, the. Richard Dabney, i. 795. 

Tribute Book, the, by Frank B. Goodrich, ii. 113. 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, ii. 750. 
Triumphs of Enterprise, Ingenuity, and Public 
Spirit, by J. Parton, ii. 804. 

Triumphs of Superstition, the, T. M, Harris, i. 582. 
Trojan Watch-Camp. Wm, C. Bryant, L 911. 
Trollopiad, the, by F. M. Shelton, ii. 567. 

Troost, Gerard, ii. 478. 

Trotty at School. Elizabeth S. Phelps, ii. 993. 

Trout Fly-Fishing. Thaddeus Norris, ii. 857. 
Trowbridge, E., i. 784. 

Trowbridge, John Townsend, ii. 901. 

True Enthusiasm. IL T. Tuckerman, ii. 492. 

Grandeur of Nations, by Charles Sumner, ii.411. 
Trumbull, Benjamin, i, 322. 

Trumbull Gallery, at Yale, i. 97. 

Trumbull, Henry, life of Israel Potter, ii. 688. 
Trumbull, John, i. 822. 

Collection of papers for History of Connecticut, 
i. 97. 

Notice of Joel Barlow, i, 409. 

Joseph Galloway, i. 183. 

David Humphreys, i. 380. 

Trumbull, James Hammond, ii. 868. 

Trumbull, Jonathan, L 822. 

Trumps, by G. W. Curtis, ii. 698. 

Truth and Life, the, by Clms. P. Mcllvaine, ii. 116. 
Truth and Peace, conference between, passages 
from. Roger Williams, i. 88, 41, 42. 

Tryon, Governor, Expedition against New Haven, i. 
98. 

Tuokee, Beverly, i. 694. 

Tucker, G., life of T. Jefferson, quoted, i. 260. 
Tucker, Samuel, Life of Commodore, by J. H. Shep¬ 
pard, ii. 480. 

Tucker, St. George, i 246. 

Author of a portion of the Belles of Williams¬ 
burg, i. 296. 

Tuckerman, Edward, ii. 771. 

Tuckerman, H. T., ii. 488. 

Account of H. Greenough, ii. 245. 

Life of John Pendleton Kennedy, i. 968.. 
Memorial of, by Evert A. Duyokinck, ii. 498, 888. 
Notice of Smibert, i. 176. 

Tuckerman, Joseph, ii. 489. 

Tuckerman, Peter, ii. 488. 

Tudor, William, ii. 63. 

His life of James Otis, quoted, i. 106, 129. 
Tully, Dr. William, i. 800. 

Turell, Ebbnbzer, i. 185. 

Life of Benjamin Colman, i. 78. 

Turell, Jane, i. 184. 

Turgot, suggests a work by John Adams, i. 196. 

Latin Epitaph on B. Franklin, i. 120. 

Turner, Samuel H., i. 881. 

Turner, William W., i. 831; ii. 641, 768. 

Notice of Professor Stuart, i. 709. 

Turtle Club, address to, by S. L. Mitchill, i. 636. 
Tuthill, Cornelius, ii. 640. 

Tuthill, Louisa C., ii, 640. 

Twice-told Tales, by N. Hawthorne, ii. 866. 
Twilight. Thomas Cole, ii. 127. 

Thoughts, ii. 456. 

Two Angels, the. //. W. Longfellow, ii. 610. 

Cities. Wm. Allen Butler, ii. 782, 
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Two Friends, the. G, G. Leland, ii. 829. 

Millions, by Wm. Allen Bntler, ii. 728. 

“ Sisters of the West,” ii. 660. 

Summers. Paul H. Hayne^ ii. 737. 

Sundays. Helen F. Hunt, ii. 926. 

Types, the. F. H, Hedge, ii. 262. 

Years before the Mast, by E. H. Dana, Jr., ii. 
646, 551. 

Tyler, Bennet, i. 552. 

Tyler, Moses Toit, ii. 757. 

Tyler, Royal, i. 432. 

Tyler, Samuel, ii. 382. 

Tyng, Stephen H., ii, 118. 

Typee, by Herman Melville, ii. 637. 

Typographical Mode of Conducting a Quarrel, by 
Francis Hopkinson, i. 220. 

Tyrian Banquet, the, from Virgil, by 0. P. Cranch, 
ii. 487. 

TJerberweg’s History of Philosophy, translated by 
Geo. S. Morris,* ii. 608. 

XThland. William Allen Butler, ii. 728. 

Ulrie, by Theodore S. Fay, ii. 240. 

Uncle Philip’s Conversations, by F. L. Hawks, ii. 47- 
Uncle Tom in his Cabin. H. B. Stowe, ii. 523. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, by H. B. Stowe, ii. 522, 817. 
Under the Palms. G, IF. Qurtis, ii. 697. 

Under the Willows, by J. E. Lowell, ii. 613. 
Undeveloped Genius. J. C, Neal, ii. 296. 
Undiscovered Country, the. E. 0. Stedman, ii. 946. 
Union, appeal for, of the Eevolutionary Fathers. 
F. L. Hawks, ii. 48. 

History of the War for the, by Evert A. Buy- 
ckinok, ii. 838. 

Union College, i. 917. 

Magazine, the, ii. 460. 

The, edited by M. M. Noah, i. 768. 

The. Daniel Webster, i. 721. 

Unitarianism, foundation of,.in New England, i. 767. 
United States Agt-icuUural Society, ii. 842. 

Catholic Miscellany, i. 778. 

Condensed History of, by W. Swinton, ii. 836. 
Congress, Lanman’s Dictionary of, i. 870. 
Defence of, in Paris, by J. F. Cooper, i. 809. 
History of the, by George Bancroft, ii, 99. 
History of the, by B. J. Bossing, ii. 893. 
History of the, by J. A. Spencer, ii. 666. 

Law Intelligencer and Eeriew, i. 805. 

Literary Gazette, i. 900. 

Magazine, by H. H. Braokenridge, i. 804. 
Manual of History of, by S. Eliot, ii. 679. 
Eeview and Literary Gazette, i, 900. 

Rise of the Republic of the, by Richard Froth- 
ingham, Jr., ii. 34. 

Sanitary Commission, History of, by C. J. 
Stole, i. 407. 

Service Magazine, i. 407. 

Unity of Law. Henry C. Oarey, i. 869. 
Universalism, Ancient History offby Hosea Ballou, 
2d, i. 621. 

Universities, induenoe of. G. Berkeley, i. 178. 
University, English, Five Years in a, by 0. A. Bris- 
ted, ii. 669. 

Unseen Spirits. iV P. ‘Willis, ii. 272. 

Up the Rhine, F. 8, Oo^ms, ii. 696. 

Up the River, by F. W. Shelton, ii. 667. 

Upcott, William, cuttings from American newspa¬ 
pers, i. 462. 

Updike, Wilkins, Rhode Island Bar, quoted, i. 601. 
Upham, Charles W., ii. 448. 

Lectures on Salem Witchcraft, i. 66. 

Upham, Thomas C., i. 917. 

Upper Ten Thousand, by Charles A. Bristed, ii. 669. 
Ups and Downs in the Life of a Gentleman, by Wil¬ 
liam L. Stone, i. 858. 


Ursulines, to the. Caroline Gilman, i. 897. 

Usury Laws, repeal of, advocated by R. H. Dana, 
Jr., ii. 660. 

Utica, “No pent up,’’ &c., couplet, by J. M. Sewall, 
i. 300. 

Vagabonds, the, J. T. Trowbridge, ii. 903. 
Valedictory, the. Lydia II. Sigourney, i. 843. 
Valentine’s Manual, i, 799. 

Valerian, by J. B. Lynn, i. 681. 

Valor. . Wm. B. Wright, ii. 986. 

Van der Donck, Adrien, i. 85. 

Vanderbilt Yacht Excursion, by J. 0. Choules, ii.119. 
Vane, Sir Henry, visited by Roger W’iiliams, i. 41. 

Life of, by C. W. Upham, ii, 449. 

Van Rensselaer, Cortlanbt, ii. 770. 

Vardell, Rev. >Ie., account of Henry Cruger. i. 231. 
Vassar College, ii. 766. 

And its Founder, by B. J. Lossing, ii. 393. 
Vassar, Matthew, ii. 766. 

Vaughan Family, Reminiscences of, by J. II. Shep¬ 
pard, ii. 480. 

Vaughan, William, i. 2. 

Vaughan, edition of Franklin, i. 120. 

Velasco, by Epes Sargent, ii. 570. 

Venetian Life, by Wm. D. Howells, ii. 960. 

Venus,, transit of, observed by Ezra Stiles, i, 172. 
Transit of, 1761, observed by Professor John 
Winthrop, i. 146. 

Transit of, poem. Piefas et Gratulatio, i. 12. 
Vermont, S. Peters elected bishop of, i. 203. 
Vermont, University oe, i. 831. 

Vbbplanck, Gulian C., i. 761. 

Notice of John Bowden, i. 899. 

Of William Smith, i. 648. 

Of J. M. Mason, i. 608. 

Of William Cox, ii. 248. 

Quotation from G. Berkeley, i. 179. 

Discourse upon, by Wm. C. Bryant, i. 910. 
Verses, by H. H., ii. 928. 

Verses on the Prospect of Planting Arts and Learn¬ 
ing in America. O. Berkeley, i. 179, 

Very Age, the, by E. S. Gould, ii. 808. 

Very, Jones, ii. 385. 

Veteran, the, and Child. Hannah F. Gould, ii. 842. 
Vethake, Dr. Henry, i. 406, 407, 

Vbtromilb, Eugene Anthony, ii. 866. 

Views a-foot, by Bayard Taylor, ii. 714. 

Vigil of Faith, by C. F. Hoffman, ii. 820. 

Village Church, the. T. B. Bead, ii. 689. 

Vindicise Hibernicm, by Mathew Carey, i. 668. 
Vinton, John Adams, ii. 449. 

Vinton Memorial, the, by J. A. Vinton, ii. 460. 
Violet, a. A. D. T. Whitney, ii. 890. 

Virgil, translated by Caleb Alexander, i. 820. 
Virginia, account of, by Thomas Harriot, i. 7. 
Allusion to, by Robert Taylor, 1612, i. 6. 
Banishing Tea, i, 466. 

Comedians, the, by John Esten Cooke, ii. 678. 
Prologue and Epilogue to the. John Estm 
Cooke, ii. 678, 674. 

Good News from, by Alexander Whitaker, i. 7. 
Historic of Travaile into, by William Straohey, 
i. 7. 

History of, and other publications relating to, 
by Capt. John Smith, i. 6. 

Marches from, to the West of Carolina, pass¬ 
ages from. John Led&rer, i. 76. 

Old Churches and Old Families of, by Bishop 
Meade, i. 672. 

Personal adventures in a survey of the bound¬ 
ary line with North Carolina, by William 
Byrd, i. 80. 

University op, ii. 742. 

Vision of Columbus, by Joel Barlow, i. 408. 
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Vision of Sir Launfal, the, by J. R. Lowell, ii. filO. 
Of Two Sisters in a Ball-room, poem. William 
Iroing, i. 741. ‘ 

Visit from St. Nicholas. Clement C. Moore, i. 6)90. 
Voice of the Seasons. Catherine A. Ware, ii. 32. 

Of Years, the. Louiaa S. JW Cord, ii. 29. 

Voices of Ereedom, by J. G. Whittier, ii. 313. 

Of the Dead. E. II. Chapin, ii. 515. 

Of the Night, by H. W. Longfellow, ii. 275. 
Voltaire, meeting of, and Frankiin at the French 
Academy, account of, by John Adams, i. 197. 
Voorhees, Abram, i. 603. 

Voyages, bibliography of early, to America, ii. 840 
Voyages from Holland, 1632-44, translated by II. 
C-'Murphy, ii. 833. 

Waddel, James, i. 043. • 

Waddel, Moses, i. 771. 

Waddell, James, the Blind Preacher, i. 640, 646. 
Wadsworth, Benjamin, president of Harvard, i. 11. 
Wages, Essay on the Hate of, by Henry 0 Carey, i. 867. 
Wagoner of the Alleghanies, by T. B. Read, ii. 690. 
Wainwrigiit, Jonathan Mayiimw, i. 844. 

And Rufus Choate, ii. 73. 

Waiting by the Gate, Wm. C. Bryant, i. 913. 
Walden, by H. D. Thoreau, ii. 601. 

Walkkr, Jambs, i. 14, 16. 

Walker, Dr. William J , i. 298.- 
Walker’s Expedition to Nicaragua, by W. V. Wells, 
ii. 813. 

Wall, Garret D., oulogium by L. Q. C. Elmer, ii. 839. 
Wallaob, Houaob Binnby, ii. 677. 

WAtLAOM, William Ross, ii. 668. 

Waller, Edward, Eulogy on, by Jane Turell, i. 135. 
Walling, James C., i. 772. 

Waln, RoriBiiT, ii. 37. 

Walpole, Horace, notice of Smibert, i. 176. 

Walsh, Rob but, i. 726. 

Correspondenoe with R. G. Harper on Napoleon 
Bonaparte and Russia, i. 665. 

Waltrr, William B., ii. 70. 

Walton, Iz., Angler, edited by G. W. Betlnme, ii. 231. 
Wanderer, the, by W. E. Channing, ii. 469. 
Wandering Recollections of a somewhat Busy Life, 
by John Neal, i. 875. 

Wants of Man. /. §, Adams, i. 679. 

War. Charles Sumner, ii. 412. 

And Washington. /. M. Sewall, i. 800. 

For the Union, Pictorial History of, by Ann S. 
Stephens, ii. 895. 

Lyrics, by H. H. Brownell, ii. 894. 

Poetry of the South, by W. G. Simnis, i. 846;.ii. 
260. 

Powers of the President, by Wm. Whiting, ii. 776 
Song of the Revolution. John JJeal, i. 876. 
With the South, by Robert Tomes, ii. 824. 
Ward, Andrew H , Memoir by Wm. B. Trask, ii. 462. 
Ward, Georg© Atkinson, Journal of S. Curwen, i.l47. 
Ward, Julius fi., Life and Letters of J. G. Percival, 
i. 948. 

Ward, Nathaniel, i. 23. 

Anagram of John Wilson, i. 9. 

Dr. S. Peters’s humorous story of, i. 204. 
Memoir of, by J. W. Doan, ii. 558. 

Ward, Samuel, of Ipswich, i. 28. 

Ward, Thomas, ii. 294. 

Ware, Henry, i. 889. 

Ware, Henry, Jr., i. 890. 

Ware, John, i. 890. 

Ware, Catherine Augusta, ii. 32. 

Ware, Mary L., i. 891. 

Ware, William, i. 891. 

Warfield, Catherine, ii. 650. 

Waring, George E., Jr., ii. 984. 

Warner, Anna B., ii. 566. 


Warner, Charles Dudley, ii. 918. 

Warner, H. W., i. 627. 

Warner, Susan, ii. 555. 

Warren, Dr. John 0., ii. 849. 

Warren, James, i. 173. 

Warren, Joseph, ballad of Free America, i, 460. 
Death of. by Epes Sargent, ii. 571. 

By Mrs. Adams, i. 198. 

Life and Times of, by Richard Frothingham, 
Jr., ii. 34. 

Oration on the Boston Massacre, i. 459. 
Warren, Me., Annals of, by Cyrus Eaton, i. 866, 
Warren, Mercy, i, 173. 

Warren, Nathan B., ii. 901. 

Washburn, Emory, ii. 444. 

Washington, George, i. 189. 

And Napoleon. J. T. Headley, ii 620. 
Anecdote of, by Albert Gallatin, i. 510. 

Ballad on, 1779, i. 474. 

Character of. Aaron Bancroft, i. 424. 

Thomas Jefferson, i. 255. 

Henry Lee, i. 431. 

John Marshall, i. 422. 

J. K. Paulding, ii. 8. 

Theodore Parker, ii. 442 
M. L. Weems, i. 502. 

Collection of pamphlets belonging to, ii, 55. 
Diary of, edited by B. J. Lossing, ii. 393. 

Early anecdotes of. M. L. Weems, i. 506. 
Epigram on, by Thomas Paine, i. 210. 

Eulogist of Franklin, i. 120. 

Eulogy of. George H. Calvert^ ii. 103. 

W^illiam Linn, i. 841. 

By R. T. Paine, Jr., i. 6C0. 

By Ezra Stiles, i. 170. 

Genius of. M. P. WEipple, ii. 026. 
Headquarters of, at Newburgh, Sonnets on. 

Henry Pickering, i. 718. 

In “ The Spy,” i. 808. 

Last Days of. Washington Irving, i, 760. 

Letter to, by Thomas Paine, 4. 209. 

Letter to Phillis Wheatley, i. 883. 

Life of, by Washington Irving, i. 740, 749. 

By Edward Everett, i. 887. 

By B. J. Lossing, ii. 898. 

By John Marshall, i. 422. 

By Neal and Watkins, i. 670. 

By Jared Sparks, i. 878. 

By 0. W. Upham, ii. 449. 

Lines to a truly great man. Philip Freneau, i. 844. 
Maxims of, by J. F, Shroeder, i. 735. 

Memoirs of, by Caroline M. Kirkland, ii. 463. 
Nominated Commander-in-chief by J ohn Adams, 
i. 196. 

Passage from funeral oration on. JohnM. Ma¬ 
son, i. 604.' 

Poem to the memory of, by R. Alsop, i. 613. 
Poetical address to. Phillis Wheatl^, i. 388. 
Poetical description of. Wheeler Case, i. 471. 
Prediction of S. Davies in relation to, i. 281. 
Present at the performance of Darby’s Return, 
i. 6,60. 

Recollections and Private Memoirs of, by Geo. 

Washington Parke Custis, ii. 398. 

Reply to a dedication, i. 660. 

Return from Virginia, paraphrase of Horace. 

John Parke, i. 321. 

Sonnet. R. G. White, ii. 869-70. 

Words of, edited by James Parton, ii. 804. 
Writings of, edited by Jared Sparks, i. 878. 
Washingtoniana, edited by F. B. Hough, ii. 836. 
Washingtonii Vita, by F. Glass, i. 704. 

Watching. Prnily 0. Judson, ii. 668. 

Waterfowl, to a. William C. Bryant, i. 902. 
Waterhouse, Benjamin, i. 545. 
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Water-Lilies. T. W, Bigginson^ ii. 888. 

Water Witch, the, by J. F. Cooper, i. 809. 
Waterston, Memoir of, by Cbas. Deane, ii. 546. 
Watertown, Genealogies of Settlers of, i. 678. 
Watertown, poem descriptive of, i. 77. 

Watson, Blkanah, i. 649. 

Watson, John Fanning, i. 636. 

Watson, Winslow C., i. 549. 

Watt, J., visit to Paris with Thomas Cooper, ii. 141. 
Watt, James, anecdote of, ii. 628. 

Watts, Isaac, correspondence with the Mathers, i. 67. 
Hymns and Psalms, introduction in America, i.23 
Life of, by Jeremy Belknap, i. 265. 

Presents a pair of globes to Yale, i. 97. 

Psalms corrected by Joel Barlow, i. 409. 
Eevised by Timothy Dwight, i. 372. 

Reprint of Jonathan Edwards’s Narrative of 
Conversions, i. lOS. 

Yerses of, recited by Benjamin Franklin on his 
death-bed, i. 120. 

Watts, Stkphbn, i. 139. 

Way to Wealth, hy B. Franklin, i. 118. 

Wayland, Francis, i. 542, 647. 

Weariness, if. W, Longfdlow^ ii. 284. 

Weathercock on our Steeple, to the. Albert G. 

Greene, ii. 146. 

Webb, Gkobge, i. 111. 

Webber, C. W., ii. 629. 

Webber, Samuel, president of Harvard, i. 14. 
Webster, Daniel, i. 717. 

Address on J. F. Cooper, i. 811. 

Dartmouth College case, i. 562. 

Largeness of. James Partoriy ii. 805. 

Notice of Alexander Hamilton, i. 439. 

On Jefferson’s authorship of the Declaration of 
Independence, i. 250. 

Statesmanship of. Rufus Choate, ii. 73. 

Tribute to J. G. Calhoun, i. 723. 

Webster, Ebenezer, i. 717. 

Webster, Ezekiel, i. 654, 718. 

Webster, Fletcher,-i. 654, 720. 

Webster, Noah, i. 491. 

Founder of Amherst Academy, i. 863. 

Webster, Pblatuh, i. 286. 

Weccamieal Chaplet, i. 272. 

Wedderburn, attack on B. Franklin, i. 110. 

Epigram on, i. 116. 

Wedding Ring, On a very Old. (?. W, Doane, ii. 78. 
Wedgewood, Hensleigh, “Dictionary of English Ety¬ 
mology,” ii. 121. 

Week, a, on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, by 
H. D. Thoreau, ii, 601. 

Weekly Inspector, the, i. 6i8. 

Magazine, i. 610. 

Weeks, Robert Kelly, ii. 987. 

Weems, Mason L., i. 601. 

Weir, John F., i. 102. 

Weird Sisters, the. F. K Budson, ii, 511. 

Weiss, John, Life and Correspondence of Theodore 
Parker, ii. 442. 

Wblbt, Amelia B,, ii. 642. 

'Welch, Prof. Ransom B., ii. 921-2. 

-Weld, Thomas, 1 . 21. 

Wellesley, Marquis of, John Lathrop’s interview 
with, i. 638. 

Wellsi *Anna Maria, ii. 456. 

Wells,' Prof. William, i. 921-2. 

Wells, William Charles, i 481.. 

Wells, WimAM Y., ii. 812. • 

Wendell, Oliver, PO. •, , 

Went\yorfk,, @ir Charley, History of, a novel, by Ed¬ 
ward Bancroft, i. 238. 

Wept of Wish-tomWish, by J. F. Cooper, i. 809. 
Wesley, Abvidgmehi Qf Jonathan Edwards’ 
life of David BrSineRd, i. .152, 


Described by Samuel Curwen, i. 147. 

West, Benj<amin, i. 179. 

West, Samuel, i. 268. 

West, Stephen, i. 258. 

West, the, and other Poems, by F. Liebcr, ii. 05. 

Publications on the, by James Hall, i. 854. 
Westcott, William H., i. 299. 

Western Insurrection, by H. M. Brackenridge, i. 700. 
Monthly Magazine, i. 713, 854. 

Politician, a, of the First Growth. J, L. Me- 
Connel, ii. 733- 
Souvenir, i. 854. 

Windows, by J. J. Piatt, ii. 955. 

Westover Manuscripts, the, by William Byrd, i. 79. 
Westward Ho, by James K. Paulding, ii, 4. 
Wetherell, Dr. Charles M., ii. 407. 

Wktmore, Prosper M., ii. 04. 

Whale, fury of the, ii-. 637. 

Whaling Cruise, Etchings of a, by J. Ross Browne, 
ii. 697. 

Song. John Osborn, i. 142. 

Whalley, Edward, i. 956. 

Wharton, Charles, i. 896. 

Wharton, Francis, State Trials of the United States, 
i. 601. 

What Cheer, by Job Durfee, i. 827. 

What I Know of Farming, by Horace Greeley, ii. 422. 
What is Happiness? J. B. Ladd, i. 534. 

What is the Use ? Krastus W* LVlsworik, ii. 707. 
What saith the Fountain ? William W. €(fldwdl,iu70B» 
Whnt She Could, by Susan Warner, ii. 556. 

What the Winds Bring. B, Q. Btedwan, ii. 946. 
What to W’ear, by Elizabeth S. l^helps, ii. 993. 
Wheatley. Phillis, i. 381. 

Letteis of, by Chas. Deane, ii. 645. 

Wheaton, Henby, i. 728. 

His History of the Law of Nations suggested by 
Charles Sumner, ii. 411. 

Edited by K. H. Dana, Jr., ii. 551. 

Life of William Pinkney, i. 691, 

Wheaton, N. S., president of Washington College, 
Connecticut, ii. 760. 

Wheaton, Robert, i. 729. 

Wheeler, John, president of University of Vermont, 

i. 832. 

Historical Discourse on the University of Ver¬ 
mont, i. 834. 

Wheblook, Eleazkr, i. 660. 

At Yale, i. 92. 

Wbeelock, John, i. 651. 

Wheelwright, John, sermon of, ii. 646. 

Wheildon, William Willder, ii. 849. 

Where shall the Baby’s Dimple be? J. O. BoUand, 

ii. 799. 

Whig Review, the, ii. 606, 680. 

Whip, Hoe, and Sword, by G. H. Ilepworth, ii. 816. 
Whipple, Edwin P., ii. 626. 

Notice of N, P. Willis, ii, 274. 

Whippoorwill, the. O, jP. Morris, ii. 158. 

Whistle, the. B. Franklin, i. 121. 

Whitaker, Alexander, i. 7. 

White, D. A., eulogy of Bowditch, i. 664. 

White, Dr. Andrew, ii. 767. 

White Hills, the, by Sylvester Judd, ii. 600. 

By Thomas Starr King, ii. 771, 

Jacket, by Herman Melville, ii. 637. 

Mountains, Description of, by Levi Woodbury, 
i. 829. 

Slave, the, by Richard Hildreth, ii. 299.. 

Stone Canoe, the. M. R, Schookrqft, i. 861. 
White, Richard Grant, ii. 869. 

White, T. W., ii. 408. 

White, William, i. 313. 

Life of, by J. N. Norton, ii. 794, 

Whitefield, George, i. 93. 
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Account of the Log College, i. 281. 

Last Days of. Ahd iStevens, ii. 778. 
Whitehead, William A., ii. 855. 

Whitewashing, a letter on. Francis Mopkinson, i. 221. 
Whiting, Samuel, Elegy on, by Benjamin Tompson, 

i. 7‘J. 

Memoir of, by William Whiting, ii. 776. 
Whiting, William, ii. 776. 

Whitman, Sabau H., ii. 381. 

Whitmore, William Henry, ii. 820. 

Whitney, Adeline D. T., ii. 889. 

Whitney, Eli, i. 97, 

Exhibits his Cotton Gin, 1794, i. 171. 

Whitney, Prof. Josiah Dwight, i. 20. 

Whitney, William D., i. 9b, 101; ii. 907. 
Whittier, John G., ii. 812. 

Tribute to Thomas Starr King, ii. 771. 

Tribute to Samuel Hopkins, i. ItiO. 

Why Delay the Violets? Thomas MacKdlary ii. 465. 
Why I Left the Anvil. Elihu ISurritt, ii. 481. 
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THE END. 















































